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ON  FREEDOM." 

BY   PROFESSOR  MAX    MULLER. 

Not  more  than  twenty  years  have  If  there  is  one  among  the  leaders  of 
passed  since  John  Stuart  Mill  sent  forth  thought  in  England  who,  by  the  eleva- 
his  plea  for  Liberty.!  l'°n  of  his  character  and  the  calm  com- 
posure  of  his  mind,  deserved  the  so  often 

*  An  Address  delivered  on  the  aoth  October,  misplaced  title   of   Serene   Highness,    it 

before  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute.  was    J  think,  John  Stuart  Mill. 

J  Mill  tells  us  that .hi.  Essay  "On  Liberty  3  ,  ;  y  £  ..  0ri  Liberty,"  Mill 
was  planned  and  written  down  in  1054.  It  ,  *  .  .  »  ' 
was  in  mounting  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  in  for  once  becomes  passionate.  In  present- 
January,  1855,  that  the  thought  first  arose  of  ing  his  Bill  of  Rights,  in  stepping  forward 
converting  it  into  a  volume,  and  it  was  not  as  the  champion  of  individual  liberty,  a 
published  till  1859  The  author,  who  in  his  new  spirit  seems  to  have  taken  possession 
Autobiography  speaks  with  exquisite  modesty  ,  ..  r  „  in  „  J,  .1 
of  all  his  literary  performances,  allows  him-  <>f  hlm-  H^  speaks  like  a  martyr,  or  the 
self  one  single  exception  when  speaking  of  his  defender  of  martyrs.  The  individual  hu- 
Essay  "  On  Liberty."     "  None  of  my  writ-  man  soul,  with  its  unfathomable  endow- 

ings,"  he  says,  "have  been   either  so  care-  

fully  composed  or  so  sedulously  corrected  as 

this."     Its  final  revision  was  to  have  been  the  of  her  mind  with  mine  has  rendered  it  a  kind 

work  of  the  winter  of  1S58  to  1859,  which  he  of  philosophic  te*t-book  of  a  single  truth,  which 

and  his  wife  had  arranged  to  pass  in  the  South  the    changes    progressively  taking    place    in 

of  Europe,  a  hope  which  was  frustrated  by  his  modern  society  tend  to  bring  out  into  stronger 

wife's  death.      "  The  '  Liberty,'  "  he   writes,  relief  ;  the  importance,  to  man  and  society,  of 

"  is  likely  to  survive   longer  than  any  thing  a  large  variety  of  character,  and  of  giving  full 

else  that  I  have  written  (with  the  possible  ex-  freedom  to  human  nature  to  expand  itself  in 

ceptionofthe  'Logic  '),  because  the  conjunction  innumerable  and  conflicting  directions." 
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ments,  and  its  capacity  of  growing  to 
something  undreamt  of  in  our  philosophy, 
becomes  in  his  eyes  a  sacred  thing,  and 
every  encroachment  on  its  world-wide 
domain  is  treated  as  sacrilege.  Society, 
the  arch-enemy  of  the  rights  of  individu- 
ality, is  represented  like  an  evil  spirit, 
whom  it  behoves  every  true  man  to  re- 
sist with  might  and  main,  and  whose  de- 
mands, as  they  cannot  be  altogether 
ignored,  must  be  reduced  at  all  hazards 
to  the  lowest  level. 

I  doubt  whether  any  of  the  principles 
for  which  Mill  pleaded  so  warmly  and 
strenuously  in  his  Essay  "  On  Liberty" 
would  at  the  present  day  be  challenged 
or  resisted,  even  by  the  most  illiberal  of 
philosophers,  or  the  most  conservative  of 
politicians.  Mill's  demands  sound  very 
humble  to  our  ears.  They  amount  to  no 
more  than  this,  ' '  that  the  individual  is 
not  accountable  to  society  for  his  actions 
so  far  as  they  concern  the  interests  of  no 
person  but  himself,  and  that  he  may  be 
subjected  to  social  or  legal  punishments 
for  such  actions  only  as  are  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  of  others." 

Is  there  any  one  here  present  who 
doubts  the  justice  of  that  principle,  or 
who  would  wish  to  reduce  the  freedom 
of  the  individual  to  a  smaller  measure  ? 
Whatever  social  tyranny  may  have  ex- 
isted twenty  years  ago,  when  it  wrung 
that  fiery  protest  from  the  lips  of  John 
Stuart  Mill,  can  we  imagine  a  state  of  so- 
ciety, not  totally  Utopian,  in  which  the 
individual  man  need  be  less  ashamed  of 
his  social  fetters,  in  which  he  could  more 
freely  utter  all  his  honest  convictions, 
more  boldly  propound  all  his  theories, 
more  fearlessly  agitate  for  their  speedy 
realization  ;  in  which,  in  fact,  each  man 
can  be  so  entirely  himself  as  the  society 
of  England,  such  as  it  now  is,  such  as 
generations  of  hard-thinking  and  hard- 
working Englishmen  have  made  it,  and 
left  it  as  the  most  sacred  inheritance  to 
their  sons  and  daughters  ? 

Look  through  the  whole  of  history,  not 
excepting  the  brightest  days  of  repub- 
lican freedom  at  Athens  and  Rome,  and 
I  know  you  will  not  find  one  single  period 
in  which  the  measure  of  Liberty  accorded 
to  each  individual  was  larger  than  it  is  at 
present,  at  least  in  England.  And  if 
you  wish  to  realize  the  full  blessings  of 
the  time  in  which  we  live,  compare  Mill's 
plea  for  Liberty  with  another  written  not 


much  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago, 
and  by  a  thinker  not  inferior  either  in 
power  or  boldness  to  Mill  himself.  Ac- 
cording to  Hobbes,  the  only  freedom 
which  an  individual  in  his  ideal  state  has 
a  right  to  claim  is  what  he  calls  "  free- 
dom of  thought,"  and  that  freedom  of 
thought  consists  in  our  being  able  to 
think  what  we  like — so  long  as  we  keep 
it  to  ourselves.  Surely,  such  freedom  of 
thought  existed  even  in  the  days  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  we  should  never  call 
thought  free,  if  it  had  to  be  kept  a  pris- 
oner in  solitary  and  silent  confinement. 
By  freedom  of  thought  we  mean  free- 
dom of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  action,  whether  individual  or 
associated ;  and  of  that  freedom  the 
present  generation,  as  compared  with 
all  former  generations,  the  English  na- 
tion, as  compared  with  all  other  nations, 
enjoys,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  a  good 
measure,  pressed  down,  and  shaken  to- 
gether, and  sometimes  running  over. 

It  may  be  said  that  some  dogmas  still 
remain  in  politics,  in  religion,  and  in 
morality ;  but  those  who  defend  them 
claim  no  longer  any  infallibility,  and 
those  who  attack  them,  however  small 
their  minority,  need  fear  no  violence, 
nay,  may  reckon  on  an  impartial  and  even 
sympathetic  hearing,  as  soon  as  people 
discover  in  their  pleadings  the  true  ring 
of  honest  conviction  and  the  warmth  in- 
spired by  an  unselfish  love  of  truth. 

It  has  seemed  strange  therefore  to 
many  readers  of  Mill,  particularly  on  the 
Continent,  that  this  cry  for  Liberty,  this 
demand  for  freedom  for  every  individual 
to  be  what  he  is,  and  to  develop  all  the 
germs  of  his  nature,  should  have  come 
from  what  is  known  as  the  freest  of  all 
countries,  England.  We  might  well  un- 
derstand such  a  cry  of  indignation  if  it 
had  reached  us  from  Russia  ;  but  why 
should  English  philosophers,  of  all 
others,  have  to  protest  against  the 
tyranny  of  society?  It  is  true,  never- 
theless, that  in  countries  governed  des- 
potically, the  individual,  unless  he  is  ob- 
noxious to  the  Government,  enjoys  far 
greater  freedom,  or  rather  license,  than 
in  a  country  like  England,  which  governs 
itself.  Russian  society,  for  instance,  is 
extremely  indulgent.  It  tolerates  in  its 
rulers  and  statesmen  a  haughty  defiance 
of  the  simplest  rules  of  social  propriety, 
and  it  seems  amused  rather  than  aston- 
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ished  or  indignant  at  the  vagaries,  the 
frenzies,  and  outrages,  of  those  who  in 
brilliant  drawing-rooms  or  lecture-rooms 
preach  the  doctrines  of  what  is  called  Ni- 
hilism or  Individualism  * — viz.,  "  that 
society  must  be  regenerated  by  a  struggle 
for  existence  and  the  survival  of  the 
strongest,  processes  which  nature  has 
sanctioned,  and  which  have  proved  suc- 
cessful among  wild  animals."  If  there 
is  danger  in  these  doctrines  the  Govern- 
ment is  expected  to  see  to  it.  It  may 
place  watchmen  at  the  doors  of  every 
house  and  at  the  corner  of  every  street, 
but  it  must  not  count  on  the  better  classes 
coming  forward  to  enroll  themselves  as 
special  constables,  or  even  on  the  co- 
operation of  public  opinion  which  in 
England  would  annihilate  that  kind  of 
Nihilism  with  one  glance  of  scorn  and 
pity. 

In  a  self-governed  country  like  Eng- 
land, the  resistance  which  society,  if  it 
likes,  can  oppose  to  the  individual  in  the 
assertion  of  his  rights,  is  far  more  com- 
pact and  powerful  than  in  Russia,  or  even 
in  Germany.  Even  where  it  does  not  em- 
ploy the  arm  of  the  law,  society  knows 
how  to  use  that  softer,  but  more  crush- 
ing pressure,  that  calm,  but  Gorgon-like 
look  which  only  the  bravest  and  stoutest 
hearts  know  how  to  resist. 

It  is  rather  against  that  indirect  re- 
pression-which  a  well-organized  society 
exercises,  both  through  its  male  and  fe- 
male representatives,  that  Mill's  demand 
for  Liberty  seems  directed.  He  does  not 
stand  up  for  unlimited  license  ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  would  have  been  the  most 
strenuous  defender  of  that  balance  of 
power  between  the  weak  and  the  strong 
on  which  all  social  life  depends.  But  he 
resents  those  smaller  penalties  which  so- 
ciety will  always  inflict  on  those  who  dis- 
turb its  dignified  peace  and  comfort — 
avoidance,  exclusion,  a  cold  look,  a  sting- 
ing remark.  Had  Mill  any  right  to  com- 
plain of  these  social  penalties  ?  Would 
it  not  rather  amount  to  an  interference 
with  individual  liberty  to  wish  to  deprive 
any  individual  or  any  number  of  indi- 
viduals of  those  weapons  of  self-defence  ? 
Those  who  themselves  think  and  speak 

#  Herzen  defined  Nihilism  as  "  the  most 
perfect  freedom  from  all  settled  concepts,  from 
all  inherited  restraints  and  impediments  which 
hamper  the  progress  of  the  Occidental  intellect 
with  the  historical  drag  tietl  to  its  foot" 


freely,  have  hardly  a  right  to  complain, 
if  others  claim  the  same  privilege.  Mill 
himself  called  the  Conservative  party  the 
stupid  party  par  excellence,  and  he  took 
great  pains  to  explain  that  it  was  so,  not 
by  accident,  but  by  necessity.  Need  he 
wonder  if  those  whom  he  whipped  and 
scourged  used  their  own  whips  and 
scourges  against  so  merciless  a  critic  ? 

Freethinkers,  and  I  use  that  name  as  a 
title  of  honor  for  all  who,  like  Mill,  claim 
for  every  individual  the  fullest  freedom 
in  thought,  word,  or  deed,  compatible 
with  the  freedom  of  others,  are  apt  to 
make  one  mistake.  Conscious  of  their 
own  honest  intentions,  they  cannot  bear 
to  be  mistrusted  or  slighted.  They  ex- 
pect society  to  submit  to  their  often  very 
painful  operations  as  a  patient  submits 
to  the  knife  of  the  surgeon.  That  is  not 
in  human  nature.  The  enemy  of  abuses 
is  always  abused  by  his  enemies.  So- 
ciety will  never  yield  one  inch  without 
resistance,  and  few  reformers  live  long 
enough  to  receive  the  thanks  of  those 
whom  they  have  reformed.  Mill's  unso- 
licited election  to  Parliament  was  a  tri- 
umph not  often  shared  by  social  re- 
formers; it  was  as  exceptional  as  B right's 
admission  to]  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  or 
Stanley's  appointment  as  Dean  of  West- 
minster. Such  anomalies  will  hap- 
pen in  a  country  fortunately  so  full  of 
anomalies  as  England  ;  but, -as  a  rule,  a 
political  reformer  must  not  be  angry  if 
he  passes  through  life  without  the  title  of 
Right  Honorable  ;  nor  should  a  man,  if 
he  will  always  speak  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  be  dis- 
appointed if  he  dies  a  martyr  rather  than 
a  Bishop. 

But  granting  even  that  in  Mill's 
time  there  existed  some  traces  of  social 
tyranny,  where  are  they  now  ?  Look  at 
the  newspapers  and  the  journals.  Is 
there  any  theory  too  wild,  any  reform  too 
violent  to  be  openly  defended  ?  Look 
at  the  drawing-rooms  or  the  meetings  of 
learned  societies.  Are  not  the  most  ec- 
centric talkers  the  spoiled  children  of  the 
fashionable  world  ?  When  young  lords 
begin  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  limiting 
the  rights  of  inheritance,  and  young  tu- 
tors are  not  afraid  to  propose  curtailing 
the  long  vacation,  surely  we  need  not 
complain  of  the  intolerance  of  English 
society. 

But  to  return  to  Mill  and  his  plea  for 
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Liberty.  Though  I  can  hardly  believe 
that,  were  he  still  among  us,  he  would 
claim  a  larger  measure  of  freedom  for  the 
individual  than  is  now  accorded  to  every 
one  of  us  in  the  society  in  which  we  move, 
yet  the  chief  cause  on  which  he  founded 
his  plea  for  Liberty,  the  chief  evil  which 
he  thought  could  be  remedied  only  if  so- 
ciety would  allow  more  elbow-room  to 
individual  genius,  exists  in  the  same  de- 
gree as  in  his  time — aye,  even  in  a  higher 
degree.  The  principle  of  Individuality 
has  suffered  more  at  present  than  per- 
haps at  any  former  period  of  history. 
The  world  is  becoming  more  and  more 
gregarious,  and  what  the  French  call  our 
nature  moutonnicre,  "  our  mutton-like 
nature,"  our  tendency  to  leap  where  any 
bell-wether  has  leapt  before,  becomes 
more  and  more  prevalent  in  politics,  in 
religion,  in  art,  and  even  in  science.  M. 
de  Tocqueville  expressed  his  surprise 
how  much  more  Frenchmen  of  the  pres- 
ent day  resemble  one  another  than  did 
those  of  the  last  generation.  The  same 
remark,  adds  John  Stuart  Mill,  might  be 
made  of  England  in  a  greater  degree. 
• '  The  modern  rigime  of  public  opinion, ' ' 
he  writes,  "is  in  an  unorganized  form 
what  the  Chinese  educational  and  politi- 
cal systems  are  in  an  organized  ;  and  un- 
less individuality  shall  be  able  success- 
fully to  assert  itself  against  this  yoke, 
Europe,  notwithstanding  its  noble  ante- 
cedents and  its  professed  Christianity, 
will  tend  to  become  another  China. ' ' 

I  fully  agree  with  Mill  in  recognizing 
the  dangers  of  uniformity,  but  I  doubt 
whether  what  he  calls  the  regime  of  pub- 
lic opinion  is  alone,  or  even  chiefly,  an- 
swerable for  it.  No  doubt  there  are 
some  people  in  whose  eyes  uniformity 
seems  an  advantage  rather  than  a  disad- 
vantage. If  all  were  equally  strong, 
equally  educated,  equally  honest,  equal- 
ly rich,  equally  tall,  or  equally  small, 
society  wo.uld  seem  to  them  to  have 
reached  the  highest  ideal.  The  same 
people  admire  an  old  French  gar- 
den, with  its  clipped  yew-trees,  forming 
artificial  walls  and  towers  and  pyramids, 
far  more  than  the  giant  yews  which, 
like  large  serpents,  clasp  the  soil  with 
their  coiling  roots,  and  overshadow  with 
their  dark  green  branches  the  white  chalk 
cliffs  of  the  Thames.  But  those  French 
gardens,  unless  they  are  constantly  clip- 
ped and  prevented  from  growing,  soon 


fall  into  decay.  As  in  nature,  so  in  so- 
ciety, uniformity  means  but  too  often 
stagnation,  while  variety  is  the  surest 
sign  of  health  and  vigor.  The  deepest 
secret  of  nature  is  its  love  of  continued 
novelty.  Its  tendency,  if  unrestrained, 
is  towards  constantly  creating  new  va- 
rieties, which,  if  they  fulfil  their  pur- 
pose, become  fixed  for  a  time,  or,  it  may 
be,  forever  ;  while  others,  after  they 
have  fulfilled  their  purpose,  vanish  to 
make  room  for  new  and  stronger  types. 

The  same  is  the  secret  of  human  so- 
ciety. It  consists  and  lives  in  individ- 
uals, each  being  meant  to  be  different 
from  ajl  the  others,  and  to  contribute 
his  own  peculiar  share  to  the  common 
wealth.  As  no  tree  is  like  any  other  tree, 
and  no  leaf  on  the  same  tree  like  any 
other  leaf,  no  human  being  is  exactly  like 
any  other  human  being,  nor  is  it  meant 
to  be.  It  is  in  this  endless,  and  to  us  in- 
conceivable, variety  of  human  souls  that 
the  deepest  purpose  of  human  life  is  to 
be  realized  ;  and  the  more  society  fulfils 
that  purpose,  the  more  it  allows  free 
scope  for  the  development  of  every  indi- 
vidual germ,  the  richer  will  be  the  har- 
vest in  no  distant  future.  Such  is  the 
mystery  of  individuality  that  I  do  not 
wonder  if  even  those  philosophers  who, 
like  Mill,  reduce  the  meaning  of  the  wQrd 
sacred  to  the  very  smallest  compass,  see 
in  each  individual  soul  something  sacred, 
something  to  be  revered,  even  where  we 
cannot  understand  it,  something  to  be 
protected  against  all  vulgar  violence. 

Where  I  differ  from  Mill  and  his  school 
is  on  the  question  as  to  the  quarter  from 
whence  the  epidemic  of  uniformity 
springs  which  threatens  the  free  devel- 
opment of  modern  society.  Mill  points 
to  the  society  in  which  we  move  ;  to 
those  who  are  in  front  of  us,  to  our  con- 
temporaries. I  feel  convinced  that  our 
real  enemies  are  at  our  back,  and  that 
the  heaviest  chains  which  are  fastened  on 
us  are  those  made,  not  by  the  present 
but  by  past  generations — by  our  ances- 
tors, not  by  our  contemporaries. 

It  is  on  this  point,  on  the  trammels  of 
individual  freedom  with  which  we  may 
almost  be  said  to  be  born  into  the  world, 
and  on  the  means  by  which  we  may  shake 
off  these  old  chains,  or  at  all  events  carry 
them  more  lightly  and  gracefully,  that  I 
wish  to  speak  to  you  this  evening. 

You  need  not  be  afraid  that  I  am  go* 
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ing  to  enter  upon  the  much  discussed  sub- 
ject of  heredity,  whether  in  its  physiologi- 
cal or  psychological  aspects.  It  is  a  fa- 
vorite subject  just  now,  and  the  most 
curious  facts  have  been  brought  together 
of  late  to  illustrate  the  working  of  what 
is  called  heredity.  But  the  more  we 
know  of  these  facts,  the  less  we  seem  able 
to  comprehend  the  underlying  principle. 
Inheritance  is  one  of  those  numerous 
words  which  by  their  very  simplicity  and 
clearness  are  so  apt  to  darken  our  coun- 
sel. If  a  father  has  blue  eyes  and  the 
son  has  blue  eyes,  what  can  be  clearer 
than  that  he  inherited  them  ?  If  the 
father  stammers  and  the  son  stammers, 
who  can  doubt  but  that  it  came  by  in- 
heritance ?  If  the  father  is  a  musician 
and  the  son  a  musician,  we  say  very 
glibly  that  the  talent  was  inherited.  But 
what  does  inherited  mean  ?  In  no  case 
does  it  mean  what  inherited  usually  means 
— something  external,  like  money,  col- 
lected by  a  father,  and,  after  his  death, 
secured  by  law  to  his  son.  Whatever* 
else  inherited  may  mean,  it  does  not  mean 
that.  But  unfortunately  the  word  is 
there,  it  seems  almost  pedantic  to  chal- 
lenge its  meaning,  and  people  are  always 
grateful  if  an  easy  word  saves  them  the 
trouble  of  hard  thought. 

Another  apparent  advantage  of  the 
theory  of  heredity  is  that  it  never  fails. 
If  the  son  has  blue,  and  the  father  black, 
eyes,  all  is  right  again,  for  either  the 
mother,  or  the  grandmother,  or  some  his- 
toric or  prehistoric  ancestor,  may  have 
had  blue  eyes,  and  atavism,  we  know, 
will  assert  itself  after  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  years. 

Do  not  suppose  that  I  deny  the  broad 
facts  of  what  is  called  by  the  name  of 
heredity.  What  I  deny  is  that  the  name 
of  heredity  offers  any  scientific  solution 
of  a  most  difficult  problem.  It  is  a  name, 
a  metaphor,  quite  as  bad  as  the  old  met- 
aphor of  innate  ideas  ;  for  there  is  hardly 
a  single  point  of  similarity  between  the 
process  by  which  a  son  may  share  the 
black  eyes,  the  stammering,  or  the  musi- 
cal talent  of  his  father,  and  that  by  which, 
after  his  father's  death,  the  law  secures 
to  the  son  the  possession  of  the  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  which  his  father  held 
in  the  Funds. 

But  whatever  the  true  meaning  of 
heredity  may  be,  certain  it  is  that 
every  individual  comes  into  the  world 


heavy-laden.  Nowhere  has  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  burden  which  rests 
on  each  generation  as  it  enters  on  its 
journey  through  life  found  stronger  ex- 
pression than  among  the  Buddhists. 
What  other  people  call  by  various  names, 
**  fate  or  providence,"  "  tradition  or  in- 
heritance," "  circumstances  or  environ- 
ment," they  call  Karman,  deed — wha 
has  been  done,  whether  by  ourselves  or 
by  others,  the  accumulated  work  of  all 
who  have  come  before  us,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  we  have  to  bear,  both 
for  good  and  for  evil.  Originally  this 
Karman  seems  to  have  been  conceived  as 
personal,  as  the  work  which  we  ourselves 
have  done  in  former  existences.  But,  as 
personally  we  are  not  conscious  of  hav7 
ing  done  such  work  in  former  ages,  that 
kind  of  Karman,  too,  might  be  said  to  be 
impersonal.  To  the  question  how  Kar- 
man began,  the  accumulation  of  which 
forms  the  condition  of  all  that  exists  at 
present,  Buddhism  has  no  answer  to  give, 
any  more  than  any  other  system  of  re- 
ligion or  philosophy.  The  Buddhists 
say  it  began  with  avidyd,  and  avidyd 
means  ignorance.  *  They  are  much  more 
deeply  interested  in  the  question  how 
Karman  may  be  annihilated,  how  each 
man  may  free  himself  from  the  influ- 
ence of  Karman  ;  and  Nirv&na,  the  high- 
est object  of  all  their  dreams,  is  often 
defined  by  Buddhist  philosophers  as 
"  freedom  from  Karman  "\ 

What  the  Buddhists  call  by  the  general 
name  of  Karman,  comprehends  ail  in- 
fluences which  the  past  exercises  on  the 
present,  both  physically  and  mentally.  J 
It  is  not  my  object  to  examine  or  even  to 
name  all  these  influences,  though  I  con- 
fess nothing  is  more  interesting  than  to 
look  upon  the  surface  of  our  modern  life 
as  we  look  on  a  geological  map,  and 
to  see  the  most  ancient  formations  crop- 
ping out  everywhere  under  our  feet. 
Difficult  as  it  is  to  color  a  geological  map 


*  Spencer  Hardy,  M  Manual  of  Buddhism," 

P.  39i- 

J  Ibid.,  p.  39. 
"  As  one  generation  dies  and  gives  way  to 
another,  the  heir  of  the  consequences  of  all  its 
virtues  and  all  its  vices,  the  exact  result  of  pre- 
extstent  causes,  so  each  individual,  in  the  long 
chain  of  life,  inherits  all,  of  good  or  evil,  which 
all  its  predecessors  have  done  or  been  ;  and 
takes  up  the  struggle  towards  enlightenment 
precisely  there  where  they  left  it." — Rhys 
Davids,  Buddhism,  p.  104. 
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of  England,  it  would  be  still  more  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  sufficient  variety  of  colors 
to  mark  the  different  ingredients  of  the 
intellectual  surface  of  this  island. 

That  all  of  us,  whether  we  speak  Eng- 
lish or  German,  or  French  or  Russian, 
are  really  speaking  an  ancient  Orien- 
tal tongue,  incredible  as  it  would  have 
sounded  a  hundred  years  ago,  is  now 
admitted  by  everybody.  Though  the 
various  dialects  now  spoken  in  Europe 
have  been  separated  many  thousands 
of  years  from  the  Sanskrit,  the  ancient 
classical  language  of  India,  yet  so  un- 
broken is  the  bond  that  holds  the  West 
and  East  together  that  in  many  cases  an 
intelligent  Englishman  might  still  guess 
the  meaning  of  a  Sanskrit  word.  How 
little  difference  is  there  between  Sanskrit 
sdnu  and  English  son,  between  Sanskrit 
duhitar  and  English  daughter ',  between 
Sanskrit  vid,  to  know,  and  English  to 
wit,  between  Sanskrit  vaksh,  to  grow,  and 
English  to  wax  !  Think  how  we  value  a 
Saxon  urn,  or  a  Roman  coin,  or  a  Celtic 
weapon  !  how  we  dig  for  them,  clean 
them,  label  them,  and  carefully  deposit 
them  in  our  museums  !  Yet  what  is 
their  antiquity  compared  with  the  an- 
tiquity of  such  words  as  son  or  daughter ■, 
father  and  mother  ?  There  are  no  monu- 
ments older  than  those  collected  in  the 
handy  volumes  which  we  call  Diction- 
aries, and  those  who  know  how  to  inter- 
pret those  English  antiquities — as  you 
may  see  them  interpreted,  for  instance, 
in  Grimm's  Dictionary  of  the  German,  in 
Littr£'s  Dictionary  of  the  French,  or  in 
Professor  Skeats*  Etymological  Diction- 
ary of  the  English  language — will  learn 
more  of  the  real  growth  of  the  human 
mind  than  by  studying  many  volumes  on 
logic  and  psychology. 

And  as  by  our  language  we  belong  to 
the  Aryan  stratum,  we  belong  through  our 
letters  to  the  Hamitic.  We  still  write 
English  in  hieroglyphics  ;  and  in  spite  of 
all  the  vicissitudes  through  which  the  an- 
cient hieroglyphics  have  passed  in  their 
journey  from  Egypt  to  Phoenicia,  from 
Phoenicia  to  Greece,  from  Greece  to 
Italy,  and  from  Italy  to  England,  when 
we  write  a  capital  F  $*<,  when  we  draw 
the  top  line  and  the  smaller  line  through 
the  middle  of  the  letter,  we  really  draw 
the  two  horns  of  the  cerastes,  the  horned 
serpent  which  the  ancient  Egyptians 
used  for  representing  the  sound  of  f. 
The    Greeks,  who    took    \y  ' 


from  the  Phoenicians,  wrote  ^.  When 
the  Greeks,  instead  of  writing  like  the 
Phoenicians  from  right  to  left,  began  to 
write  from  left  to  right,  they  turned 
each  letter,  and  as  "X  became  K,  our  k, 
so  ^,  vau,  became  F,  the  Greek  so- 
called  Digamma,  the  Latin  F. 

If  thus  in  our  language  we  are  Aryan, 
in  our  letters  Egyptian,  we  have  only  to 
look  at  our  watches  to  see  that  we  are 
Babylonian.  Why  is  our  hour  divided 
into  sixty  minutes,  our  minutes  into 
sixty  seconds  ?  Would  not  a  division  of 
the  hour  into  ten,  or  fifty,  or  a  hundred 
minutes  have  been  more  natural  ?  We 
have  sixty  divisions  on  the  dials  of  our 
watches  simply  because  the  Greek  as- 
tronomer Hipparchus,  who  lived  in  the 
second  century  B.C.,  accepted  the  Baby- 
lonian system  of  reckoning  time,  that 
system  being  sexagesimal.  The  Baby- 
lonians knew  the  decimal  system,  but  for 
practical  purposes  they  counted  by  sossi 
and  sari,  the  sossos  representing  60,  the 
saros  60X60,  or  3600.  From  Hippar- 
chus that  system  found  its  way  into  the 
works  of  Ptolemy,  about  150  a.d.,  and 
thence  it  was  carried  down  the  stream  of 
civilization,  finding  its  last  resting-place 
on  the  dial-plates  of  our  clocks. 

And  why  are  there  twenty  shillings  to 
our  sovereign  ?  Again  the  real  reason  lies 
in  Babylon.  The  Greeks  learnt  from  the 
Babylonians  the  art  of  dividing  gold  and 
silver  for  the  purpose  of  trade.  It  has 
been  proved  that  the  current  gold  piece 
of  Western  Asia  was  exactly  the  sixtieth 
part  of  a  Babylonian  mnd,  or  mina.  It 
was  nearly  equal  to  our  sovereign.  The 
difficult  problem  of  the  relative  value  of 
gold  and  silver  in  a  bi-monetary  currency 
had  been  solved  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
ancient  Mesopotamian  kingdom,  the  pro- 
portion between  gold  and  silver  being 
fixed  at  1  to  13 J.  The  silver  shekel  cur- 
rent in  Babylon  was  heavier  than  the  gold 
shekel  in  the  proportion  of  13  J  to  10, 
and  had  therefore  the  value  of  one  tenth 
of  a  gold  shekel ;  and  the  half  silver 
shekel,  called  by  the  Greeks  a  drachma, 
was  worth  one  twentieth  of  a  gold  shekel. 
The  drachma,  or  half-silver  shekel,  may 
therefore  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  an- 
cient type  of  our  own  silver  shilling  in 
its  relation  of  one  twentieth  of  our  gold 
sovereign.* 

I  shall  mention  only  one  more  of  the 

*  See  Brandis,  "  Das  Munzwesen." 
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most  essential  tools  of  our  mental  life 
namely,  our  figures,  which  we  call  Ar- 
abic, because  we  received  them  from  the 
Arabs,  but  which  the  Arab  called  In- 
dian, because  they  received  them  from 
the  Indians — in  order  to  show  you  how 
this  nineteenth  century  of  ours  is  under 
the  sway  of  centuries  long  past  and  for- 
gotten ;  how  we  are  what  we  are,  not  by 
ourselves,  but  by  those  who  came  before 
us,  and  how  the  intellectual  ground  on 
which  we  stand  is  made  up  of  the  de- 
tritus of  thoughts  which  were  first 
thought,  not  on  these  isles  nor  in  Eu- 
rope, but  on  the  shores  of  the  Oxus,  the 
Nile,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Indus. 

Now  you  may  well  ask,  Quorsum  hac 
omnia  f — What  has  all  this  to  do  with 
freedom  and  with  the  free  development 
of  individuality  ?  Because  a  man  is  born 
the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  can  it  be  said 
that  he  is  not  free  to  grow  and  to  ex- 
pand, and  to  develop  all  the  faculties  of 
his  mind  ?  Are  those  who  came  before 
him  and  who  left  him  this  goodly  inher- 
itance, to  be  called  his  enemies  ?  Is  that 
chain  of  tradition  which  connects  him 
with  the  past  really  a  galling  fetter,  and 
not  rather  the  leading-strings  without 
which  he  would  never  learn  to  walk 
straight  ? 

Let  us  look  at  the  matter  more  closely. 
No  one  would  venture  to  say  that  every 
individual  should  begin  life  as  a  young 
savage,  and  be  left  to  form  his  own  lan- 
guage, and  invent  his  own  letters,  num- 
erals, and  coins.  On  the  contrary,  if 
we  comprehend  all  this  and  a  great  deal 
more,  such  as  religion,  morality,  and 
secular  knowledge,  under  the  general 
name  of  education,  even  the  most  ad- 
vanced defenders  of  individualism  would 
hold  that  no  child  should  enter  society 
without  submitting,  or  rather  without 
being  submitted,  to  education.  Most  of 
us  would  even  go  further,  and  make  it 
criminal  for  parents  or  even  for  com- 
munities to  allow  children  to  grow  up 
uneducated.  The  excuse  of  worthless 
parents  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  do 
with  their  children  as  they  like,  has  at 
last  been  blown  to  the  winds.  I  still  re- 
member the  time  when  pseudo-Liberals 
were  not  ashamed  to  say  that,  whatever 
other  nations,  such  as  the  Germans, 
might  do,  England  would  never  submit 
to  compulsory  education.  That  wicked 
sophistry,  too,  has  at  last  been  silenced, 


and  among  the  principal  advocates  of 
cdmpulsory  education,  and  of  the  neces- 
sity of  curtailing  the  freedom  of  savage 
parents  of  savage  children,  have  been 
Mill  and  his  friends,  the  apostles  of  lib- 
erty and  individualism.*  A  new  era 
may  be  said  to  date  in  the  history  of 
every  nation  from  the  day  on  which 
"compulsory  education"  becomes  part 
of  their  statute-book  ;  and  I  may  con- 
gratulate the  most  Liberal  town  in  Eng- 
land on  having  proved  itself  the  most 
inexorablS  tyrant  in  carrying  out  the 
principle  of  compulsory  education. 

But  do  not  let  us  imagine  that  com- 
pulsory education  is  without  its  dangers. 
Like  a  powerful  engine,  it  must  be  care- 
fully watched,  if  it  is  not  to  produce, 
what  all  compulsion  will  produce,  a 
slavish  receptivity,  and,  what  all  ma- 
chines do  produce,  monotonous  uni- 
formity. 

We  know  that  all  education  must  in 
the  beginning  be  purely  dogmatic.  Chil- 
dren are  taught  language,  religion,  mo- 
rality, patriotism,  and  afterwards  at 
school,  history,  literature,  mathematics, 
and  all  the  rest,  long  before  they  are 
able  to  question,  to  judge,  or  choose  for 
themselves,  and  there  is  hardly  any  thing 
that  a  child  will  not  believe  if  it  comes 
from  those  in  whom  the  child  believes. 
•*  Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  no  , 
doubt,  must  be  taught  dogmatically,  and 
they  take  up  an  enormous  amount  of 
time,  particularly  in  English  schools. 
English  spelling  is  a  national  misfortune, 
and  in  the  keen  international  race  be- 
tween all  the  countries  of  Europe,  it 
handicaps  the  English  child  to  a  degree 
that  seems  incredible  till  we  look  at  sta- 
tistics. I  know  the  difficulties  of  a  Spell- 
ing Reform,  I  know  what  people  mean 
when  they  call  it  impossible  ;  but  I  also 
know  that  personal  and  national  virtue 
consists  in  doing  so-called  impossible 
things,  and  that  no  nation  has  done,  and 
has  still  to  do,  so  many  impossible  things 
as  the  English. 

But,  granted  that  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  occupy  nearly  the  whole 
school-time  and  absorb  the  best  powers 

*  "Is  it  not  almost  a  self-evident  axiom, 
that  the  State  should  require  and  compel  the 
education,  up  to  a  certain  standard,  of  every 
human  being  who  is  born  its  citizen  ?  Yet  who 
is  there  that  is  not  afraid  to  recognize  and 
assert  this  truth  ?n— On  Liberty,  p.  188. 
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of  the  pupils,  cannot  something  be  done 
in  play-hours  ?  Is  there  not  some  work 
that  can  be  turned  into  play,  and  some 
play  that  can  be  turned  into  work  ?  Can- 
not the  powers  of  observation  be  called 
out  in  a  child  while  collecting  flowers, 
or  stones,  or  butterflies  ?  Cannot  his 
judgment  be  strengthened  either  in  gym- 
nastic exercises,*or  in  measuring  the  area 
of  a  field  or  the  height  of  a  tower  ? 
Might  not  all  this  be  done  without  a  view 
to  examinations  or  payment  by  results, 
simply  for*the  sake  of  filling  the  little 
dull  minds  with  one  sunbeam  of  joy,  such 
sunbeams  being  more  likely  hereafter  to 
call  hidden  precious  germs  into  life  than 
the  deadening  weight  of  such  lessons 
as,  for  instance,  that  th-ough  is  though, 
thr-ough  is  through,  en-ough  is  enough. 
A  child  who  believes  tl>at  will  hereafter 
believe  any  thing.  Those  who  wish  to 
see  Natural  Science  introduced  into  ele- 
mentary schools  frighten  schoolmasters 
by  the  very  name  of  Natural  Science. 
But  surely  every  schoolmaster  who  is 
worth  his  salt  should  be  able  to  teach 
children  a  love  of  Nature,  a  wonder- 
ing at  Nature,  a  curiosity  to  pry  into 
the  secrets'of  Nature,  an  acquisitiveness 
for  some  of  the  treasures  of  Nature,  and 
all  this  acquired  in  the  fresh  air  of  the 
field  and  the  forest,  where,  better  than 
in  frouzy  lecture-rooms,  the  edge  of  the 
senses  can  be  sharpened,  the  chest  be 
widened,  and  that  freedom  of  thought 
fostered  which  made  England  what  it 
was  even  before  the  days  of  compulsory 
education. 

But  in  addressing  you  here  to-night  it 
was  my  intention  to  speak  of  the  higher 
rather  than  of  elementary  education. 

All  education,  as  it  now  exists  in  most 
countries  of  Europe,  may  be  divided  into 
three  stages — elementary,  scholastic,  and 
academical j  or  call  it  primary,  secondary, 
and  tertiary. 

Elementary  education  has  at  last  been 
made  compulsory  in  most  civilized  coun- 
tries. Unfortunately,  however,  it  seems 
impossible  to  include  under  compulsory 
education  any  thing  beyond  the  very  ele- 
ments of  knowledge — at  least  for  the 
present ;  though,  with  proper  manage- 
ment, I  know  from  experience  that  a 
well-conducted  elementary  school  can 
afford  to  provide  instruction  in  extra  sub- 
jects— such  as  natural  science,  modern 
languages,  and  political  economy — and 


yet,  with  the  present  system  of  Govern- 
ment grants,  be  self-supporting.* 

The  next  stage  above  the  elementary 
is  scholastic  education,  as  it  is  supplied  in 
grammar  schools,  whether  public  or  pri- 
vate. According  as  the  pupils  are  in- 
tended either  to  go  on  to  a  university, 
or  to  enter  at  once  on  leaving  school  on 
the  practical  work  of  life,  these  schools 
are  divided  into  two  classes.  In  the  one 
class,  which  in  Germany  are  called  Real- 
schulen,  less  Latin  is  taught,  and  no 
Greek,  but  more  of  mathematics,  modern 
languages,  and  'physical  science  ;  in  the 
other,  called  Gymnasia  on  the  Continent, 
classics  form  the  chief  staple  of  instruc- 
tion. 

It  is  during  this  stage  that  education, 
whether  at  private  or  public  schools,  ex- 
ercises its  strongest  levelling  influence. 
Little  attention  can  be  paid  at  large 
schools  to  individual  tastes  or  talents. 
In  Germany,  even  more  perhaps  than  in 
England,  it  is  the  chief  object  of  a  good 
and  conscientious  master  to  have  his  class 
as  uniform  as  possible  at  the  end  of  the 
year ;  and  he  receives  far  more  credit 
from  the  official  examiner  if  his  whole 
class  inarches  well  and  keeps  pace  to- 
gether, than  if  he  can  parade  a  few  bril- 
liant and  forward  boys,  followed  by  a 
number  of  straggling  laggards. 

And  as  to  the  character  of  the  teach- 
ing at  school,  how  can  it  be  otherwise 
than  authoritative  or  dogmatic  ?  The 
Socratic  method  is  very  good  if  we  can 
find  the  viri  Socratici  and  leisure  for  dis- 
cussion. But  at  school,  which  now  may 
seem  to  be  called  almost  in  mockery 
oxoXrj,  or  leisure,  the  true  method  is, 
after  all,  that  patronized  by  the  great  edu- 
cators of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  Boys  at  school  must  turn 
their  mind  into  a  row  of  pigeon-holes, 
filling  as  many  as  they  can  with  useful 
notes,  and  never  forgetting  how  many 
are  empty.  There  is  an  immense  amount 
of  positive  knowledge  to  be  acquired  be- 
tween the  ages  of  ten  and  eighteen — rules 
of  grammar,  strings  of  vocables,  dates, 
names  of  towns,  rivers,  and  mountains, 
mathematical  formulas,  etc.  All  de- 
pends here  on  the  receptive  and  retentive 
powers  of  the  mind.  The  memory  has 
to  be  strengthened,  without  being  over- 
taxed, till  it  acts  almost  mechanically. 

*  Times,  January  25,  1879. 
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Learning  by  heart,  I  believe,  cannot  be 
too  strongly  recommended  during  the 
years  spent  at  school.  There  may  have 
been  too  much  of  it  when,  as  the  Rev. 
H.  C.  Adams  informs  us  in  his  "  Wyke- 
hamica"  (p.  357),  boys  used  to  say  by 
heart  13,000  and  14,000  lines,  when  one 
repeated  the  whole  of  Virgil,  nay,  when 
another  was  able  to  say  the  whole  of  the 
English  Bible  by  rote  :  "  Put  him  on 
where  you  would,  he  would  go  fluently 
on,  as  long  as  any  one  would  listen. ' ' 

No  intellectual  investment,  I  feel  cer- 
tain, bears  such  ample  and  such  regular 
interest  as  gems  of  English,  Latin,  or 
Greek  literature  deposited  in  our  memory 
during  our  childhood  and  youth,  and 
taken  up  from  time  to  time  in  the  happy 
hours  of  our  solitude. 

One  fault  I  have  to  find  with  most 
schools,  both  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent.  Boys  do  not  read  enough  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  classics.  The 
majority  of  our  masters  are  scholars  by 
profession,  and  they  are  apt  to  lay  undue 
stress  on  what  they  call  accurate  and 
minute  scholarship,  and  to  neglect  wide 
and  cursory  reading.  I  know  the  argu- 
ments for  minute  accuracy,  but  I  also 
know  the  mischief  that  is  done  by  an  ex- 
clusive devotion  to  critical  scholarship 
before  we  have  acquired  a  real  familiarity 
with  the  principal  works  of  classical  lit- 
erature. The  time  spent  in  our  schools 
in  learning  the  rules  of  grammar  and  syn- 
tax, writing  exercises,  and  composing 
verses,  is  too  large.  Look  only  at  our 
Greek  and  Latin  grammars,  with  all  their 
rules  and  exceptions,  and  exceptions  on 
exceptions  !  It  is  too  heavy  a  weight 
for  any  boy  to  carry  ;  and  no  wonder 
that  when  one  of  the  thousand  small 
rules  which  they  have  learnt  by  heart  is 
really  wanted,  it  is  seldom  forthcoming. 
The  end  of  classical  teaching  at  school 
should  be  to  make  our  boys  acquainted 
not  only  with  the  language,  but  with 
the  literature  and  history,  the  ancient 
thought  of  the  ancient  world.  Rules  of 
grammar,  syntax,  or  metre,  are  but 
means  towards  that  end  ;  they  must  never 
be  mistaken  for  the  end  itself.  A  young 
man  of  eighteen,  who  has  probably  spent 
on  an  average  ten  years  in  learning  Greek 
and  Latin,  ought  to  be  able  to  read  any 
of  the  ordinary  Greek  or  Latin  classics 
without  much  difficulty  ;  nay,  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  pleasure.    He  might  have 


to  consult  his  dictionary  now  and  then, 
or  guess  the  meaning  of  certain  words  ; 
he  might  also  feel  doubtful  sometimes 
whether  certain  forms  came  from  fo#u,  I 
send,  or  efyu,  I  go,  or  efyt/,  1  am,  par- 
ticularly if  preceded  by#  prepositions.  In 
these  matters  the  best  scholars  are  least 
inclined  to  be  Pharisaical ;  and  whenever 
I  meet  in  the  controversies  of  classical 
scholars  the  favorite  phrase,  "  Every 
schoolboy  knows,  or  ought  to  know, 
this,"  I  generally  say  to  myself,  "  No, 
he  ought  not."  Anyhow,  those  who 
wish  to  see  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin 
retained  in  our  public  schools  ought  to 
feel  convinced  that  it  will  certainly  not 
be  retained  much  longer,  if  it  can  be  said 
with  any  truth  that  young  men  who  leave 
school  at  eighteen  are  in  many  cases  un- 
able to  read  or  to  enjoy  a  classical  text, 
unless  they  have  seen  it  before. 

Classical  teaching,  and  all  purely  scho- 
lastic teaching,  ought  to  be  finished  at 
school.  When  a  young  man  goes  to 
University,  unless  he  means  to  make 
scholarship  his  profession,  he  ought  to  be 
free  to  enter  upon  a  new  career.  If  he 
has  not  learnt  by  that  time  so  much  of 
Greek  and  Latin  as  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  after-life  for  a  lawyer,  or  a  student 
of  physical  science,  or  even  a  clergyman, 
either  he  or  his  school  is  to  blame.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  it  would  not  be  most 
desirable  for  every  one  during  his  Uni- 
versity career  to  attend  some  lectures  on 
classical  literature,  on  ancient  history, 
philosophy,  or  art.  What  is  to  be  de- 
precated is,  that  the  University  should 
have  to  do  the  work  which  belongs  prop- 
erly to  the  school. 

The  best  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge have  shown  by  their  matriculation 
examinations  what  the  standard  of  classi- 
cal knowledge  ought  to  be  at  eighteen  or 
nineteen.  That  standard  can  be  reached 
by  boys  while  still  at  school,  as  has  been 
proved  both  by  the  so-called  local  exam- 
inations, and  by  the  examinations  of 
schools,  held  under  the  Delegates  ap- 
pointed by  the  Universities.  If,  there- 
fore, the  University  would  reassert  her 
old  right,  and  make  the  first  examination, 
called  at  Oxford  Responsions,  a  general 
matriculation  examination  for  admission 
to  the  University,  not  only  would  the 
public  schools  be  stimulated  to  greater 
efforts,  but  the  teaching  of  the  Univers- 
ity might  assume,  from  the  very  begin- 
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ning,  that  academic  character  which 
ought  to  distinguish  it  from  mere  school- 
boy work. 

Academic  teaching  ought  to  be  not 
merely  a  continuation,  but  in  one  sense 
a  correction  of  scholastic  teaching. 
While  at  school  instruction  must  be 
chiefly  dogmatic,  at  University  it  is  to  be 
Socratic,  for  I  find  no  better  name  for 
that  method  which  is  to  set  a  man  free 
from  the  burden  of  purely  traditional 
knowledge  ;  to  make  him  feel  that  the 
words  which  he  uses  are  often  empty, 
that  the  concepts  he  employs  are,  for  the 
most  part,  mere  bundles  picked  up  at 
random  ;  that  even  where  he  knows  facts, 
he  does  not  know  their  evidence ;  and 
where  he  expresses  opinions,  they  are 
mostly  mere  dogmas,  adopted  by  him 
without  examination. 

But  for  the  Universities,  I  should  in- 
deed fear  that  Mill's  prophecies  might 
come  true,  and  that  the  intellect  of 
Europe  might  drift  into  dreary  mo- 
notony. The*  Universities  always  have 
been,  and,  unless  they  are  diverted  from 
their  original  purpose,  always  will  be, 
the  guardians  of  the  freedom  of  thought, 
the  protectors  of  individual  spontaneity ; 
and  it  was  owing,  I  believe,  to  Mill's  ig- 
norance of  true  academic  teaching  that 
he  took  so  desponding  a  view  of  the 
generation  growing  up  under  his  eyes. 

When  we  leave  school,  our  heads  are 
naturally  brimful  of  dogma,  that  is,  of 
knowledge  and  opinions  at  second-hand. 
Such  dead  knowledge  is  extremely  dan- 
gerous, unless  it  is  sooner  or  later  revived 
by  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  our  scholastic  dogmas  be 
true  or  false.  The  danger  is  the  same. 
And  why  ?  Because  to  place  either  truth 
or  error  above  the  reach  of  argument  is 
certain  to  weaken  truth  and  to  strengthen 
error.  Secondly,  because  to  hold  as  true 
on  the  authority  of  others  any  thing  which 
concerns  us  deeply,  and  which  we  could 
prove  ourselves,  produces  feebleness,  if 
not  dishonesty.  And,  thirdly,  because 
to  feel  unwilling  or  unable  to  meet  ob- 
jections by  argument  is  generally  the  first 
step  towards  violence  and  persecution. 

I  do  not  think  of  religious  dogmas 
only.  They  are  generally  the  first  to 
rouse  inquiry,  even  during  our  schoolboy 
days,  and  they  are  by  no  means  the  most 
difficult  to  deal  with.  Dogma  often  rages 
where  we  least  expect  it.     Among  scien- 


tific men  the  theory  of  evolution  is  at 
present  becoming,  or  has  become,  a 
dogma.  What  is  the  result  ?  No  ob- 
jections are  listened  to,  no  difficulties 
recognized,  and  a  man  like  Virchow, 
himself  the  strongest  supporter  of  evolu- 
tion, who  has  the  moral  courage  to  say 
that  the  descent  of  man  from  any  ape 
whatsoever  is,  as  yet,  before  the  tribunal 
of  scientific  zoology,  "not  proven,"  is 
howled  down  in  Germany  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  Ephesians  and  Galatians.  But 
at  present  I  am  thinking  not  so  much  of 
any  special  dogmas,  but  rather  of  that 
dogmatic  state  of  mind  which  is  the  al- 
most inevitable  result  of  the  teaching  at 
school.  I  think  of  the  whole  intellect, 
what  has  been  called  the  intellectus  sibi 
ptrmissus,  and  I  maintain  that  it  is  the 
object  of  academic  teaching  to  rouse  that 
intellect  out  of  its  slumber  by  ques- 
tions not  less  startling  than  when  Galileo 
asked  the  world  whether  the  sun  was 
really  moving  and  the  earth  stood  still ; 
or  when  Kant  asked  whether  time  and 
space  were  objects,  or  necessary  forms 
of  our  sensuous  intuition.  Till  our 
opinions  have  thus  been  tested  and  stood 
the  test,  we  can  hardly  call  them  our  own. 
How  true  this  is  with  regard  to  re- 
ligion has  been  boldly  expressed  by 
Bishop  Beveridge. 

*•  Being  conscious  to  myself,"  he  writes  in 
his  "  Private  Thoughts  on  Religion/'  "  how 
great  an  ascendant  Christianity  holds  over  me 
beyond  the  rest,  as  being  that  religion  where- 
into  I  was  born  and  baptized ;  that  which  the 
supreme  authority  has  enjoined  and  my  parents 
educated  me  in  ;  that  which  every  one  I  meet 
withal  highly  approves  of,  and  which  I  myself 
have,  by  a  long-continued  profession,  made 
almost  natural  to  me :  I  am  resolved  to  be 
more  jealous  and  suspicious  of  this  religion 
than  of  the  rest,  and  be  sure  not  to  entertain  it 
any  longer  without  being  convinced,  by  solid 
and  substantial  arguments,  of  the  truth  and 
certainty  of  it." 

This  is  bold  and  manly  language  from 
a  Bishop  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago, 
and  I  certainly  think  that  the  time  has 
come  when  some  of  the  divinity  lecturers 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  might  well  be 
employed  in  placing  a  knowledge  of  the 
sacred  books  of  other  religions  within 
the  reach  of  undergraduates.  Many  of 
the  difficulties — most  of  them  of  our  own 
making — with  regard  to  the  origin,  the 
handing  down,  the  later  corruptions  and 
misinterpretations  of  sacred  texts,  would 
find  their  natural  solution,  if  it  was  shown 
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how  exactly  the  same  difficulties  arose 
and  had  to  be  dealt  with  by  theologians 
of  other  creeds.  If  some — ay,  if  many 
— of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  were 
met  with  in  other  religions  also,  surely 
that  would  not  affect  their  value,  or  di- 
minish their  truth  ;  while  nothing,  I  feel 
certain,  would  more  effectually  secure  to 
the  pure  and  simple  teaching  of  Christ  its 
true  place  in  the  historical  development 
of  the  human  mind  than  to  place  it  side 
by  side  with  the  other  religions  of  the 
world.  In  the  series  of  translations  of 
the  M  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,"  of 
which  the  first  three  volumes  have  just 
appeared,*  I  wished  myself  to  include  a 
new  translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments ;  and  when  that  series  is  finished 
it  will,  I  believe,  be  admitted  that  no- 
where would  these  two  books  have  had  a 
grander  setting,  or  have  shown  with  a 
brighter  light,  than  surrounded  by  the 
Veda,  the  Zendavesta,  the  Buddhist 
Tripi/aka,  and  the  Qur'an. 

But  as  I  said  before,  I  was  not  think- 
ing of  religious  dogmas  only,  or  even 
chiefly,  when  I  maintained  that  the  char- 
acter of  academic  teaching  must  be  So- 
cratic,  not  dogmatic.  The  evil  of  dog- 
matic teaching  lies  much  deeper,  and 
spreads  much  further. 

Think  only  of  language,  the  work  of 
other  people,  not  of  ourselves,  which  we 
pick  up  at  random  in  our  race  through 
life.  Does  not  every  word  we  use  re- 
quire careful  examination  and  revision  ? 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  language  as- 
sists our  thoughts  or  colors  them,  or  pos- 
sibly obscures  them.  No,  we  know  now 
that  language  and  thought  are  indivisible. 
It  was  not  from  poverty  of  expression  that 
the  Greek  called  reason  and  language  by 
the  same  word,  koyog.  It  was  because 
they  knew  that,  though  we  may  distin- 
guish between  thought  and  speech,  as  we 
distinguish  between  body  and  soul,  it  is 
as  impossible  to  tear  the  one  by  violence 
away  from  the  other  as  it  is  to  separate 
the  concave  side  of  a  lens  from  its  con- 
vex side.  This  is  something  to  learn 
and  to  understand,  for,  if  properly  un- 
derstood, it  will  supply  the  key  to  most 
of  our  intellectual  puzzles,  and  serve  as 
the  safest  thread  through  the  whole  laby- 
rinth of  philosophy. 

*  *'  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,"  edited  by 
M.  M.,  vols,  i.,  ii.,  Hi.;  Clarendon  Press,  Ox- 
ford, 1879. 


"  It  is  evident,"  as  Hobbes  remarks,* 
"  that  truth  and  falsity  have  no  place  but 
amongst  such  living  creatures  as  use 
speech.  For  though  some  brute  creat- 
ures, looking  upon  the  image  of  a  man 
in  a  glass,  may  be  affected  with  it,  as  if 
it  were  the  man  himself,  and  for  this 
reason  fear  it  or  fawn  upon  it  in  vain  ; 
yet  they  do  not  apprehend  it  as  true  or 
false,  but  only  as  like  ;  and  in  this  they 
are  not  deceived.  Wherefore,  as  men  owe 
all  their  true  ratiocination  to  the  right  un- 
derstanding of  speech,  so  also  they  owe 
their  errors  to  the  misunderstanding  of 
the  same  ;  and  as  all  the  ornaments  of 
philosophy  proceed  only  from  man,  so 
from  man  also  is  derived  the  ugly  ab- 
surdity of  false  opinion.  For  speech  has 
something  in  it  like  to  a  spider's  web  (as 
it  was  said  of  old  of  Solon's  laws),  for  by 
contexture  of  words  tender  and  delicate 
wits  are  ensnared  or  stopped,  but  strong 
wits  break  easily  through  them. ' ' 

Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning  by  at 
least  one  instance. 

Among  the  words  which  have  proved 
spider's  webs,  ensnaring  even  the  great- 
est intellects  of  the  world  from  Aristotle 
down  to  Leibnitz,  the  terms  genus,  species, 
and  individual  occupy  a  very  prominent 
place.  The  opposition  of  Aristotle  to 
Plato,  of  the  Nominalists  to  the  Realists, 
of  Leibnitz  to  Locke,  of  Herbart  to 
Hegel,  turns  on  the  true  meaning  of 
these  words.  At  school,  of  course,  all 
we  can  do  is  to  teach  the  received  mean- 
ing of  genus  and  species  ;  and  if  a  boy 
can  trace  these  terms  back  to  Aristotle's 
yevog  and  el6og9  and  show  in  what  sense 
that  philosopher  used  them,  every  ex- 
aminer would  be  satisfied. 

But  the  time  comes  when  we  have  to 
act  as  our  own  examiners,  and  when  we 
have  to  give  an  account  to  ourselves  of 
such  words  as  genus  and  species.  Some 
people  write,  indeed,  as  if  they  had  seen 
a  species  and  a  genus  walking  about  in 
broad  daylight ;  but  a  little  consideration 
will  show  us  that  these  words  express 
subjective  concepts,  and  that,  if  the 
whole  world  were  silent,  there  would 
never  have  been  a  thought  of  a  genus  or 
a  species.  There  are  languages  in  which 
we  look  in  vain  for  corresponding  words  ; 
and  if  we  had  been  born  in  such  a  lan- 

*  "Computation  or  Logic,"  t.  Hi.,  viii., 
p.  36. 
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guage,  these  terms  and  thoughts  would 
not  exist  for  us.  They  came  to  us,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  from  Aristotle.  But 
Aristotle  did  not  invent  them,  he  only 
defined  them  in  his  own  way,  so  that,  for 
instance,  according  to  him,  all  living  be- 
ings would  constitute  a  genus,  men  a 
species,  and  Socrates  an  individual. 

No  one  would  say  that  Aristotle  had 
not  a  perfect  right  to  define  these  terms, 
if  those  who  use  them  in  his  sense  would 
only  always  remember  that  they  are 
thinking  the  thoughts  of  Aristotle,  and 
not  their  own.  The  true  way  to  shake 
off  the  fetters  of  old  words,  and  to  learn 
to  think  our  own  thoughts,  is  to  follow 
them  up  from  century  to  century,  to 
watch  their  development,  and  in  the  end 
to  bring  ourselves  face  to  face  with  those 
who  first  found  and  framed  both  words 
and  thoughts.  If  we  do  this  with  genus 
and  species,  we  shall  find  that  the  words 
which  Aristotle  defined — viz.,  yevog  and 
eldog — had  originally  a  very  different  and 
far  more  useful  application  than  that 
which  he  gave  to  them.  Vivos,  genus, 
meant  generation,  and  comprehended 
such  living  beings  only  as  were  known  to 
have  a  common  origin,  however  they 
might  differ  in  outward  appearance,  as, 
for  instance,  the  spaniel  and  the  blood- 
hound, or,  according  to  Darwin,  the  ape 
and  the  man.  "Eldog  or  species,  on  the 
contrary,  meant  appearance,  and  com- 
prehended all  such  things  as  had  the  same 
form  or  appearance,  whether  they  had  a 
common  origin  or  not,  as  if  we  were  to 
speak  of  a  species  of  four-footed,  two- 
footed,  horned,  winged,  or  blue  ani- 
mals. 

That  two  such  concepts,  as  we  have 
here  explained,  had  a  natural  justifica- 
tion we  may  best  learn  from  the  fact  that 
exactly  the  same  thoughts  found  expres- 
sion in  Sanskrit.  There,  too,  we  find 
gbti,  generation,  used  in  the  sense  of 
genus,  and  opposed  to  &  k  r  i  t  i,  appear- 
ance, used  in  the  sense  of  species. 

So  long  as  these  two  words  or  thoughts 
were  [used  independently  (much  as  we 
now  speak  of  a  genealogical  as  indepen- 
dent of  a  morphological  classification)  no 
harm  could  accrue.  A  family,  for  in- 
stance, might  be  called  a  yivog,  the  gens 
or  clan  was  a  yevog,  the  nation  (gnatio) 
was  a  yevog,  the  whole  human  kith  and 
kin  vr&sayevog  ;  m  fact,  all  that  was  de- 
scended from  common  ancestors  was  a 


true  yivoi.  There  is  no  obscurity  of 
thought  in  this. 

On  the  other  side,  taking  eldog  or 
species  in  its  original  sense,  one  man 
might  be  said  to  be  like  another  in  his 
eldog  or  appearane.  An  ape,  too,  might 
quite  truly  be  said  to  have  the  same  eldog 
or  species  or  appearance  as  a  man,  with- 
out any  prejudice  as  to  their  common 
origin.  People  might  also  speak  of  dif- 
ferent eldrj  or  forms  or  classes  of  things, 
such  as  different  kinds  of  metals,  or 
tools,  or  armor,  without  committing 
themselves  in  the  least  to  any  opinion 
as  to  their  common  descent. 

Often  it  would  happen  that  things  be- 
longing to  the  same  yevog,  such  as  the 
white  man  and  the  negro,  differed  in  their 
eldog  or  appearance  ;  often  also  that 
things  belonging  to  the  same  eldog9  such 
as  eatables,  differed  in  their  yevog,  as,  for 
instance,  meat  and  vegetables. 

All  this  is  clear  and  simple.  The  con- 
fusion began  when  these  two  terms,  in- 
stead of  being  co-ordinate,  were  subor- 
dinated to  each  other  by  the  philosophers 
of  Greece,  so  that  what  from  one  point 
of  view  was  called  a  genus,  might  from 
another  be  called  a  species,  and  vice  versd. 
Human  beings,  for  instance,  were  now 
called  a  species,  all  living  beings  a  genus% 
which  may  be  true  in  logic,  but  is  utterly 
false  in  what  is  older  than  logic — viz., 
language,  thought,  or  fact.  According 
to  language,  according  to  reason,  and  ac- 
cording to  Nature,  all  human  beings  con- 
stitute a  yivog,  or  generation,  so  long  as 
they  are  supposed  to  have  common  an- 
cestors ;  but  with  regard  to  all  living  be- 
ings we  can  only  say  that  they  form  an 
eldog — that  is,  agree  in  certain  appear- 
ances, until  it  has  been  proved  that  even 
Mr.  Darwin  was  too  modest  in  admitting 
at  least  four  or  five  different  ancestors 
for  the  whole  animal  world.* 

In  tracing  the  history  of  these  two 
words,  yevog  and  eldog,  you  may  see  pass- 
ing before  your  eyes  almost  the  whole 
panorama  of  philosophy,  from  Plato's 
ideas  down  to  Hegel's  Idee.  The  ques- 
tion of  genera,  their  origin  and  subdi- 
vision, occupied  chiefly  the  attention  of 
natural  philosophers,  who,  after  long 
controversies  about  the  origin  and  classi- 
fication of  genera  and  species ;  seem  at  last, 

*  Lectures  on  Mr.  Darwin's  "  Philosophy  of 
Language,"  Fraser's  Magatine,  June,  1873, 
p.  26. 
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thanks  to  the  clear  sight  of  Darwin,  to 
have  arrived  at  the  old  truth  which  was 
prefigured  in  language — namely,  that  Na- 
ture knows  nothing  but  genera,  or  gen- 
erations, to  be  traced  back  to  a  limited 
number  of  ancestors,  and  that  the  so- 
called  species  are  only  genera,  whose  gene- 
alogical descent  is  as  yet  more  or  less 
obscure. 

But  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
eldog  became  a  vital  question  in  every 
system  of  philosophy.  Granting,  for  in- 
stance, that  women  in  every  clime  and 
country  formed  one  species,  it  was  soon 
asked  what  constituted  a  species  ?  If  all 
women  shared  a  common  form,  what  was 
that  form  ?  Where  was  it  ?  So  long 
as  it  was  supposed  that  all  women  de- 
scended from  Eve,  the  difficulty  might 
be  slurred  over  by  the  name  of  heredity. 
But  the  more  thoughtful  would  ask  even 
then  how  it  was  that,  while  all  individual 
women  came  and  went  and  vanished,  the 
form  in  which  they  were  cast  remained 
the  same  ? 

Here  you  see  how  philosophical  my- 
thology springs  up.  The  very  question 
what  eltiug  or  species  or  form  was,  and 
where  these  things  were  kept,  changed 
those  words  from  predicates  into  sub- 
jects. Eldo$  was  conceived  as  something 
independent  and  substantial,  something 
within  or  above  the  individuals  partici- 
pating in  it,  something  unchangeable  and 
eternal.  Soon  there  arose  as  many  eldrj 
or  forms  or  types  as  there  were  general 
concepts.  They  were  considered  the 
only  true  realities  of  which  the  phenome- 
nal world  is  only  as  a  shadow  that  soon 
passeth  away.  Here  we  have,  in  fact, 
the  origin  of  Plato's  ideas,  and  of  the 
various  systems  of  idealism  which  fol- 
lowed his  lead,  while  the  opposite  opin- 
ions that  ideas  have  no  independent  ex- 
istence, and  that  the  one  is  nowhere 
found  except  in  the  many,  was  strenu- 
ously defended  by  Aristotle  and  his 
followers. 

The  same  red  thread  runs  through  the 
whole  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Men  were  cited  before  councils  and  con- 
demned as  heretics  because  they  declared 
that  animal,  man,  or  woman  were  mere 
names,  and  that  they  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  believe  in  an  ideal  animal, 
an  ideal  man,  an  ideal  woman  as  the  in- 
visible, supernatural,  or  metaphysical 
types  of  the  ordinary  animal,  the  indi- 


vidual man,  the  single  woman.  Those 
philosophers,  called  Nominalists,  in  op- 
position to  the  Realists,  declared  that  all 
general  terms  were  names  only*  and  that 
nothing  could  claim  reality  but  the  in- 
dividual. 

We  cannot  follow  this  controversy  fur- 
ther, as  it  turns  up  again  between  Locke 
and    Leibnitz,     between    Herbart    and 
Hegel.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  knot, 
as  it  was  tied  by  language,  can  be  untied 
by  the  science  of  language  alone,  which 
teaches  us  that  there  is  and  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  "  a  name  only."     That  phrase 
ought  to  be  banished  from  all  works  on 
philosophy.     A  name  is  and  always  has 
been  the  subjective  side  of  our  knowl- 
edge, but  that  subjective  side  is  as  im- 
possible without  an  objective  side  as  a 
key  is  without  a  lock.     It  is  useless  to 
ask  which  of  the  two  is  the  more  real, 
for  they  are  real  only  by  being,  not  two, 
but  one.     Realism  is  as  one-sided  as 
Nominalism.      But    there  is   a  higher 
Nominalism,  which    might    better     be 
called  the    Science  of    Language,   and 
which  teaches  us  that,  apart  from  sensu- 
ous perception,  all  human  knowledge  is 
by  names  and  by  names  only,  and  that 
the  object  of  names  is  always  the  general. 
This  is  but  one  out  of  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  cases  to  show  how  names 
and  concepts  which  come  to  us  by  tra- 
dition must  be  submitted  to  very  careful 
snuffing  before  they  will  yield  a  pure 
light.     What  I  mean  by  academic  teach- 
ing and  academic  study  is  exactly  this 
process  of  snuffing,  this  changing  of  tra- 
ditional words  into  living  words,    this 
tracing  of  modern  thought  back  to  an- 
cient primitive  thought,  this  living,  as  it 
were,  once  more,  so  far  as  it  concerns  us, 
the  whole  history  of  human  thought  our- 
selves, till  we  are  as  little  afraid  to  differ 
from  Plato  or  Aristotle  as  from  Comte 
or  Darwin. 

Plato  and  Aristotle  are,  no  doubt, 
great  names  ;  every  schoolboy  is  awed 
by  them,  even  though  he  may  have  read 
very  little  of  their  writings.  This,  too, 
is  a  kind  of  dogmatism  that  requires  cor- 
rection. Now,  at  University,  a  young 
student  might  hear  the  following,  by  no 
means  respectful,  remarks  about  Aris- 
totle, which  I  copy  from  one  of  the  great- 
est English  scholars  and  philosophers  : 
"  There  is  nothing  so  absurd  that  the  old 
philosophers,  as  Cicero  saith,  who  was 
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one  of  them,  have  not  some  of  them 
maintained  ;  and  I  believe  that  scarce 
any  thing  can  be  more  absurdly  said  in 
natural  philosophy  than  that  which  now 
is  called  Aristotle's  Metaphysics ;  or 
more  repugnant  to  government  than 
much  of  that  he  hath  said  in  his  Politics  ; 
nor  more  ignorantly  than  a  great  part  of 
his  Ethics."  I  am  far  from  approving 
this  judgment,  but  I  think  that  the  shock 
which  a  young  scholar  receives  on  seeing 
his  idols  so  mercilessly  broken  is  salu- 
tary. It  throws  him  back  on  his  own  re- 
sources ;  it  makes  him  honest  to  himself. 
If  he  thinks  the  criticism  thus  passed  on 
Aristotle  unfair,  he  will  begin  to  read  his 
works,  with  new  eyes.  He  will  not  only 
construe  his  words,  but  try  to  recon- 
struct in  his  own  mind  the  thoughts  so 
carefully  elaborated  by  that  ancient  phi- 
losopher. He  will  judge  of  their  truth 
without  being  swayed  by  the  authority  of 
a  great  name,  and  probably  in  the  end 
value  what  is  valuable  in  Aristotle,  or 
Plato,  or  any  other  great  philosopher,  far 
more  highly  and  honestly  than  if  he  had 
never  seen  them  trodden  under  foot. 

But  do  not  suppose  that  I  look  upon 
the  Universities  as  purely  iconoclastic,  as 
chiefly  intended  to  teach  us  how  to  break 
the  idols  of  the  schools.  Far  from  it ! 
But  I  do  look  upon  them  as  meant  to 
freshen  the  atmosphere  which  we  breathe 
at  school,  and  to  shake  our  mind  to  its 
very  roots,  as  a  storm  shakes  the  young 
oaks,  not  to  throw  them  down,  but  to 
make  them  grasp  all  the  more  firmly  the 
hard  soil  of  fact  and  truth  !  "  Stand 
upright  on  thy  feet*  *  ought  to  be  written 
over  the  gate  of  every  college,  if  the  epi- 
demic of  uniformity  and  sequacity  which 
Mjll  saw  approaching  from  China,  and 
which  since  his  time  has  made  such  rapid 
progress  Westward,  is  ever  to  be  stayed. 

Academic  freedom  is  not  without  its 
dangers  ;  but  there  are  dangers  which  it 
is  safer  to  face  than  to  avoid.  In  Ger- 
many— so  far  as  my  own  experience  goes 
— students  are  often  left  too  much  to 
themselves,  and  it  is  only  the  cleverest 
among  them,  or  those  who  are  person- 
ally recommended,  who  receive  from  the 
professors  that  personal  guidance  and 
encouragement  which  should  and  could 
be  easily  extended  to  all.  . 

There  is  too  much  time  given  in  the 
German  Universities  to  mere  lecturing, 
and  often  in  simply  retailing  to  a  class 


what  each  student  might  read  in  books 
often  in  a  far  more  perfect  form.  Lec- 
tures are  useful  if  they  teach  us  how  to 
teach  ourselves ;  if  they  stimulate ;  if 
they  excite  sympathy  and  curiosity ;  if 
they  give  advice  that  springs  from  per- 
sonal experience  ;  if  they  warn  against 
wrong  roads  ;  if,  in  fact,  they  have  lesr, 
the  character  of  a  show-window  than  of 
a  work-shop.  Half  an  hour's  conversa- 
tion with  a  tutor  or  a  professor  often 
does  more  than  a  whole  course  of  lec- 
tures in  giving  the  right  direction  and  the 
right  spirit  to  a  young  man's  studies. 
Here  I  may  quote  the  words  of  Professor 
Helmholtz,  in  full  agreement  with  him. 

When  I  recall  the  memory  of  my  own 
University  lifex' '  he  writes, '  *  and  the  im- 
pression which  a  man  like  Johannes  Miil- 
ler,  the  professor  of  physiology,  made 
on  us,  I  must  set  the  highest  value  on  the 
personal  intercourse  with  teachers  from 
whom  one  learns  how  thought  works  on 
independent  heads.  Whoever  has  come 
in  contact  but  once  with  one  or  several 
first-class  men  will  find  his  intellectual 
standard  changed  for  life." 

In  English  Universities,  on  the  contra- 
ry, there  is  too  little  of  academic  freedom. 
There  is  not  only  guidance,  but  far  too 
much  of  constant  personal  control.  It 
is  often  thought  that  English  under- 
graduates could  not  be  trusted  with  that 
amount  of  academic  freedom  which  is 
granted  to  German  students,  and  that 
most  of  them,  if  left  to  choose  their  own 
work,  their  own  time,  their  own  books, 
and  their  own  teachers,  would  simply  do 
nothing.  This  seems  to  me  unfair  and 
untrue.  Most  horses,  if  you  take  them 
to  the  water,  will  drink  ;"  and  the  best 
way  to  make  them  drink  is  to  leave  them 
alone.  I  have  lived  long  enough  in  Eng- 
lish and  in  German  Universities  to  know 
that  the  intellectual  fibre  is  as  strong  and 
sound  in  the  English  as  in  the  German 
youth.  But  if  you  supply  a  man,  who 
wishes  to  learn  swimming,  with  bladders 
— nay,  if  you  insist  on  his  using  them — 
he  will  use  them,  but  he  will  probably 
never  learn  to  swim.  Take  them  away, 
on  the  contrary,  and  depend  on  it,  after 
a  few  aimless  strokes  and  a  few  pamful 
gulps,  he  will  use  his  arms  and  his  legs, 
and  he  will  swim.  If  young  men  do  not 
learn  to  use  their  arms,  their  legs,  their 
muscles,  their  senses,  their  brain,  and 
their  heart  too,  during  the  bright  years  of 
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their  University  life,  when  are  they  to 
learn  it  ?  True,  there  are  thousands  who 
never  learn  it,  and  who  float  happily  on 
through  life  buoyed  up  on  mere  blad- 
ders. The  worst  that  can  happen  to 
them  is  that  some  day  the  bladders  may 
burst,  and  they  may  be  left  stranded  or 
drowned.  But  these  are  not  the  men 
whom  England  wants  to  fight  her  battles. 
It  has  often  been  pointed  out  of  late  that 
many  of  those  who,  during  this  century, 
have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  battle  in  the 
intellectual  warfare  in  England,  have  not 
been  trained  at  our  Universities,  while 
others  who  have  been  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  after-life,  have  openly 
declared  that  they  attended  hardly 
any  lectures  in  college,  or  that  they  de- 
rived no  benefit  from  them.  What  can 
be  the  ground  of  that  ?  Not  that  there 
is  less  work  done  at  Oxford  than  at  Leip- 
zig, but  that  the  work  is  done  in  a  differ- 
ent spirit.  It  is  free  in  Germany  ;  it 
has  now  become  almost  compulsory  in 
England.  Though  an  old  professor  my- 
self, I  like  to  attend,  when  1  can,  some 
of  the  professorial  lectures  in  Germany  ; 
for  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  see  hundreds 
of  young  faces  listening  to  a  teacher  on 
the  history  of  art,  on  modern  history,  on 
the  science  of  language  or  on  philos- 
ophy, without  any  view  to  examinations, 
simply  from  love  of  the  subject  or  of  the 
teacher.  No  one  who  knows  what  the 
real  joy  of  learning  is,  how  it  lightens  all 
drudgery  and  draws  away  the  mind  from 
mean  pursuits,  can  see  without  indigna- 
tion that  what  ought  to  be  the  freest  and 
happiest  years  in  a  man's  life  should 
often  be  spent  between  cramming  and 
examinations. 

And  here  I  have  at  last  mentioned  the 
word,  which  to  many  friends  of  aca- 
demic freedom,  to  many  who  dread  the 
baneful  increase  of  uniformity,  may  seem 
the  cause  of  all  mischief,  the  most  pow- 
erful engine  for  intellectual  levelling — 
Examination. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  springing  up 
everywhere  against  the  tyranny  of  exam- 
inations, against  the  cramping  and  with- 
ering influence  which  they  are  supposed 
to  exercise  on  the  youth  of  England.  I 
cannot  join  in  that  outcry.  I  well  remem- 
ber that  the  first  letters  which  I  ventured 
to  address  to  the  Times,  in  very  imper- 
fect English,  were  in  favor  of  examina- 


tions. They  were  signed  La  Carriere 
ouvcrte,  and  were  written  long  before  the 
days  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  ! 
I  well  remember,  too,  that  the  first  time 
I  ventured  to  speak,  or  rather  to  stam- 
mer, in  public,  was  in  favor  of  examina- 
tions. That  was  in  1857,  at  Exeter, 
when  the  first  experiment  was  made, 
under  the  auspices  of  Sir  T.  Acland,  in 
establishing  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Local  Examinations.  I  have  been  an 
examiner  myself  for  many  years,  I  have 
watched  the  growth  of  that  system  in 
England  from  year  to  year,  and  in  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  of 
late  against  examinations,  I  confess  I  do 
not  see  how  it  would  be  possible  to  abol- 
ish them,  and  return  to  the  old  system 
of  appointment  by  patronage. 

But  though  I  have  not  lost  my  faith 
in  examinations,  I  cannot  conceal  the 
fact  that  I  am  frightened  by  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  conducted,  and  by  the 
results  which  they  produce.  As  you  are 
interested  yourselves  at  this  Midland  In- 
stitute, in  the  successful  working  of  ex- 
aminations, you  will  perhaps  allow  me 
in  conclusion  to  add  a  few  remarks  on 
the  safeguards  necessary  for  the  efficient 
working  of  examinations. 

All  examinations  are  a  means  to  ascer- 
tain how  pupils  have  been  taught ;  they 
ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  become  the 
end  for  wliich  pupils  are  taught. 

Teaching  with  a  view  to  examinations 
lowers  the  teacher  in  the  eyes  of  his 
pupils  ;  learning  with  a  view  to  examin- 
ations is  apt  to  produce  shallowness  and 
dishonesty. 

Whatever  attractions  learning  pos- 
sesses in  itself,  and  whatever  efforts  were 
formerly  made  by  boys  at  school  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  all  this  is  lost  if  they  once 
imagine  that  the  highest  object  of  all 
learning  is  gaining  marks  in  examina- 
tions. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  proper  re- 
lation between  teacher  and  pupil,  all 
pupils  should  be  made  to  look  to  their 
teachers  as  their  natural  examiners  and 
fairest  judges,  and  therefore  in  every  ex- 
amination the  report  of  the  teacher  ought 
to  carry  the  greatest  weight.  This  is  the 
principle  followed  abroad  in  all  examin- 
ations of  candidates  at  public  schools  ; 
and  even  in  their  examination  on  leaving 
school,  which  gives  them  the  right  to 
enter  the   University,   they  know  that 
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their  success  depends  far  more  on  the 
work  which  they  have  done  during  the 
years  at  school,  than  on  the  work  done 
on  the  few  days  of  their  examination. 
There  are  outside  examiners  appointed 
by  Government  to  check  the  work 
done  at  schools  'and  during  the  ex- 
aminations ;  but  the  cases  in  which  they 
have  to  modify  or  reverse  the  award  of 
the  master  are  extremely  rare,  and  they 
are  felt  to  reflect  seriously  on  the  com- 
petency or  impartiality  of  the  school  au- 
thorities. 

To  leave  examinations  entirely  to 
strangers  reduces  them  to  the  level  of 
lotteries,  and  fosters  a  cleverness  in 
teachers  and  taught  often  akin  to  dishon- 
esty. An  examiner  may  find  out  what  a 
candidate  knows  not,  he  can  hardly  ever 
find  out  all  he  knows  ;  and  even  if  he 
succeeds  in  finding  out  how  much  a  can- 
didate knows,  he  can  never  find  out  how 
he  knows  it.  On  these  points  the  opin- 
ion of  the  masters  who  have  watched 
their  pupils  for  years  is  indispensable  for 
the  sake  of  the  examiner,  for  the  sake  of 
the  pupils,  and  for  the  sake  of  their 
teachers. 

I  know  I  shall  be  told  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  trust  the  masters,  and 
to  be  guided  by  their  opinion,  because 
they  are  interested  parties.  Now,  first 
of  all,  there  are  far  more  honest  men  in 
the  world  than  dishonest,  and  it  does 
not  answer  to  legislate  as  if  all  school- 
masters were  rogues.  It  is  enough  that 
they  should  know  that  their  reports 
would  be  scrutinized,  to  keep  even  the 
most  reprobate  of  teachers  from  bearing 
false  witness  in  favor  of  their  pupils. 

Secondly,  I  believe  that  unnecessary 
temptation  is  now  being  placed  before  all 
parties  concerned  in  examinations.  The 
proper  reward  for  a  good  examination 
should  be  honor,  not  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence.  The  mischief  done  by  pe- 
cuniary rewards  offered  in  the  shape  of 
scholarships  and  exhibitions  at  school 
and  University,  begins  to  be  recognized 
very  widely.  To  train  a  boy  of  twelve 
for  a  race  against  all  England  is  gener- 
ally to  overstrain  his  faculties,  and  often 
to  impair  his  usefulness  in  later  life  ;  but 
to  make  him  feel  that  by  his  failure  he 
will  entail  on  his  father  the  loss  of  a  hun- 
dred a  year,  and  on  his  teacher  the  loss 
of  pupils,  is  simply  cruel  at  that  early  age. 

It  is  always  said  that  these  scholar- 


ships and  exhibitions  enable  the  sons  pf 
poor  parents  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  the 
best  education  in  England,  from  which 
they  would  otherwise  be  debarred  by  the 
excessive  costliness  of  our  public  schools. 
But  even  this  argument,  strong  as  it 
seems,  can  hardly  stand,  for  I  believe  it 
could  be  shown  that  the  majority  of  those 
who  are  successful  in  obtaining  scholar- 
ships and  exhibitions  at  school  or  at  Uni- 
versity are  boys  whose  parents  have  been 
able  to  pay  the  highest  price  for  their 
children's  previous  education.  If  all 
these  prizes  were  abolished,  and  the 
funds  thus  set  free  used  to  lessen  the 
price  of  education  at  school  and  in  col- 
lege, I  believe  that  the  sons  of  poor 
parents  would  be  far  more  benefited  than 
by  the  present  system.  It  might  also  be 
desirable  to  lower  the  school-fees  in  the 
case  of  the  sons  of  poor  parents,  who 
were  doing  well  at  school  from  year  to 
year ;  and,  in  order  to  guard  against 
favoritism,  an  examination,  particularly 
vivd  voce,  before  all  the  masters  of  a 
school,  possibly  even  with  some  outside 
examiner,  might  be  useful.  But  the  pres- 
ent system  bids  fair  |to  degenerate  into 
mere  horse-racing,  and  I  shall  not  won- 
der if,  sooner  or  later,  the  two-year-olds 
entered  for  the  race  have  to  be  watched 
by  their  trainer  that  they  may  not  be  over- 
fed or  drugged  against  the  day  of  the 
race.  It  has  come  to  this,  that  schools 
are  bidding  for  clever  boys  in  order  to 
run  them  in  the  races,  and  in  France,  I 
read,  that  parents  actually  extort  money 
from  schools  by  threatening  to  take  away 
the  young  racers  that  are  likely  to  win 
the  Derby.* 

If  we  turn  from  the  schools  to  the 
Universities  we  find  here,  too,  the  same 
complaints  against  over- examination. 
Now  it  seems  to  me  that  every  Univer- 
sity, in  order  to  maintain  its  position,  has 
a  perfect  right  to  demand  two  examina- 
tions, but  no  more  :  one  Tor  admission, 
the  other  for  a  degree.  Various  attempts 
have  been  made  in  Germany,  in  Russia, 
in  France,  and  in  England,  to  change 
and  improve  the  old  academic  tradition, 
but  in  the  end  the  original,  and,  as  it 
would  seem,  the  natural  system,  has  gen- 
erally proved  its  wisdom  and  reasserted 
its  right. 


*  L.  Noir6,  "  Padagogisches  Skizzenbuch, 
p.  157  ;  "  Todtes  Wissen." 
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If  a  University  surrenders  the  right 
of  examining  those  who  wish  to  be  ad- 
mitted, the  tutors  will  often  have  to  do 
the  work  of  schoolmasters,  and  the  pro- 
fessors can  never  know  how  high  or  how 
low  they  should  aim  in  their  public  lec- 
tures. Besides  this,  it  is  almost  inevi- 
table, if  the  Universities  surrender  the 
right  of  a  matriculation-examination, 
that  they  should  lower,  not  only  their 
own  standard,  but  likewise  the  standard 
of  public  schools.  Some  Universities, 
on  the  contrary,  like  over-anxious 
mothers,  have  multiplied  examinations 
so  as  to  make  quite  sure,  at  the  end  of 
each  term  or  each  year,  that  the  pupils 
confided  to  them  have  done  at  least  some 
work.  This  kind  of  forced  labor  may  do 
some  good  to  the  incorrigibly  idle,  but  it 
does  the  greatest  harm  to  all  the  rest. 
If  there  is  an  examination  at  the  end  of 
each  year,  there  can  be  no  freedom  left 
for  any  independent  work.  Both  teachers 
and  taught  will  be  guided  by  the  same 
pole-star — examinations  ;  no  deviation 
from  the  beaten  track  will  be  considered 
safe,  and  all  the  pleasure  derived  from 
work  done  for  its  own  sake,  and  all  the 
just  pride  and  joy,  which  those  only 
know  who  have  ever  ventured  out  by 
themselves  on  the  open  sea  of  knowledge, 
must  be  lost. 

We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  de- 
ceived by  the  brilliant  show  of  examina- 
tion papers. 

It  is  certainly  marvellous  what  an 
amount  of  knowledge  candidates  will 
produce  before  their  examiners ;  but 
those  who  have  been  both  examined  and 
examiners  know  best  how  fleeting  that 
knowledge  is,  and  how  different  from 
that  other  knowledge  which  has  been  ac- 
quired slowly  and  quietly,  for  its  own 
sake,  for  our  own  sake,  without  a  thought 
as  to  whether  it  would  ever  pay  at  exam- 
inations or  not.  A  candidate,  after  giv- 
ing most  glibly  the  dates  and  the  titles 
of  the  principal  works  of  Cobbett,  Gib- 
bon, Burke,  Adam  Smith,  and  David 
Hume,  was  asked  whether  he  had  ever 
seen  any  of  their  writings,  and  he  had  to 
answer,  No.  Another,  who  was  asked 
which  of  the  works  of  Pheidias  he  had 
seen,  replied  that  he  had  only  read  the 
first  two  books.  That  is  the  kind  of  dis- 
honest knowledge  which  is  fostered  by 
too  frequent  examinations.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  knowledge,  the  one  that 
New  Semis.— Vol.  XXXI.,  No.  1. 


enters  into  our  very  blood,  the  other 
which  we  carry  about  in  our  pockets. 
Those  who  read  for  examinations  have 
generally  their  pockets  cram  full ;  those 
who  work  on  quietly  and  have  their 
whole  heart  in  their  work  are  often  dis- 
couraged at  the  small  amount  of  their 
knowledge,  at  the  little  life-blood  they 
have  made.  But  what  they  have  learnt 
has  really  become  their  own,  has  invigo- 
rated their  whole  frame,  and  in  the  end 
they  have  often  proved  the  strongest 
and  happiest  men  in  the  battle  of  life. 

Omniscience  is  at  present  the  bane  of 
all  our  knowledge.  From  the  day  he 
leaves  school  and  enters  the  University 
a  man  ought  to  make  up  his  mind  that 
in  many  things  he  must  remain  either 
altogether  ignorant,  or  be  satisfied 
with  knowledge  at  second-hand.  Thus 
only 'can  he  clear  the  deck  for  action. 
And  the  sooner  he  finds  out  what  his 
own  work  is  to  be,  the  more  useful 
and  delightful  will  be  his  life  at  Uni- 
versity and  later.  There  are  few 
men  who  have  a  passion  for  all  knowl- 
edge, there  is  hardly  one  who  has  not  a 
hobby  of  his  own.  Those  so-called  hob- 
bies ought  to  be  utilized,  and  not,  as 
they  are  now/discouraged,  if  we  wish  our 
Universities  to  produce  more  men  like 
Faraday,  Carlyle,  Grote,  or  Darwin.  I 
do  not  say  that  in  an  examination  for  a 
University  degree  a  minimum  of  what  is 
now  called  general  culture  should  not  be 
insisted  on  ;  but  in  addition  to  that,  far 
more  freedom  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
examiner  to  let v  each  candidate  produce 
his  own  individual  work.  This  is  done  to 
a  far  greater  extent  in  Continental  than 
in  English  Universities,  and  the  examina- 
tions are  therefore  mostly  confided  to  the 
members  of  the  Senatus  Acadcmicus,  con- 
sisting of  the  most  experienced  teachers, 
and  the  most  eminent  representatives  of 
the  different  branches  of  knowledge  in 
the  University.  Their  object  is  not  to 
find  out  how  many  marks  each  candidate 
may  gain  by  answering  a  larger  or  smaller 
number  of  questions,  and  then  to  place 
them  in  order  before  the  world  like  so 
many  organ  pipes.  They  want  to  find 
out  whether  a  man,  by  the  work  he  has 
done  during  his  three  or  four  years  at 
University,  has  acquired  that  vigor  of 
thought,  that  maturity  of  judgment,  and 
that  special  knowledge,  which  fairly  en- 
title him  to  an  academic  status,  to  a  de- 
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gree,  with  or  without  special  honors. 
Such  a  degree  confers  no  material  ad- 
vantages ;  *  it  does  not  entitle  its  holder 
to  any  employment  in  Church  or  State  ; 
it  does  not  vouch  even  for  his  being  a  fit 
person  to  be  made  an  Archbishop  or 
Prime  Minister.  All  this  is  left  to  the 
later  struggle  for  life  ;  and  in  that  strug- 
gle it  seems  as  if  those  who,  after  having 
surveyed  the  vast  field  of  human  knowl- 
edge, have  settled  on  a  few  acres  of  their 
own  and  cultivated  them  as  they  were 
never  cultivated  before,  who  have 
worked  hard  and  have  tasted  the  true 
joy  and  happiness  of  hard  work,  who 
have  gladly  listened  to  others,  but  al- 
ways depended  on  themselves,  were, 
after  all,  the  men  whom  great  nations  de- 
lighted to  follow  as  their  royal  leaders  in 
their  onward  march  towards  greater  en- 
lightenment, greater  happiness,  and 
greater  freedom. 

To  sum  up.  No  one  can  read  Mill's 
Essay  "  On  Liberty"  at  the  present 
moment  without  feeling  that  even  during 
the  short  period  of  the  last  twenty  years 
the  cause  which  he  advocated  so  strongly 
and  passionately,  the  cause  of  individual 
freedom,  has  made  rapid  progress,  aye, 
has  carried  the  day.  In  no  country  may 
a  man  be  so  entirely  himself,  so  true  to 
himself  and  yet  loyal  to  society,  as  in 
England. 

But,  although  the  enemy  whose  en- 
croachments Mill  feared  most  and  re- 
sented most  has  been  driven  back  and 
forced  to  keep  within  his  own  bounds — 
though  such  names  as  Dissent,  and  Non- 
conformity, which  were  formerly  used  in 
society  as  fatal  darts,  seem  to  have  lost 
all  the  poison  which  they  once  contained 
— Mill's  principal  fears  have  nevertheless 
not  been  belied,  and  the  blight  of  uni- 
formity which  he  saw  approaching  with 
its  attendant  evils  of  feebleness,  indiffer- 
ence, and  sequacity,  has  been  spreading 
more  widely  than  ever  in  his  days. 

It  has  even  been  maintained  that  the 
very  freedom  which  every  individual  now 
enjoys  has  been  detrimental  to  the  growth 
of  individuality  ;  that  you  must  have  an 
Inquisition  if  you  want  to  see  martyrs  ; 
that  you  must  have  despotism  and  tyr- 
anny to  call  forth  heroes.  The  very 
measures  which  Mill  and  his  friends  ad- 
vocated so  warmly,  compulsory  educa- 

*  Mill,  "On  Liberty/' p.  193. 


tion  and  competitive  examinations,  are 
pointed  out  as  having  chiefly  contributed 
to  produce  that  large  array  of  pass  men, 
that  dead  level  of  uninteresting  excel- 
lence, which  is  the  beau  ide'al  of  a  Chi- 
nese Mandarin,  while  it  frightened  and 
disheartened  such  men  as  Humboldt, 
Tocqueville,  and  John  Stuart  Mill. 

There  may  be  some  truth  in  all  this, 
but  it  is  certainly  not  the  whole  truth. 
Education,  as  it  has  to  be  carried  on, 
whether  in  elementary  or  in  public 
schools,  is  no  doubt  a  heavy  weight 
which  might  well  press  down  the  most  in- 
dependent spirit ;  it  is,  in  fact,  neither 
more  nor  less  than  placing,  in  a  system- 
atized form,  on  the  shoulders  of  every 
generation  the  ever-increasing  mass  of 
knowledge,  experience,  custom,  and  tra- 
dition that  has  been  accumulated  by 
former  generations.  We  need  not  won- 
der, therefore,  if  in  some  schools  all 
spring,  all  vigor,  all  joyousness  of  work 
is  crushed  out  under  that  load  of  names 
and  dates,  of  anomalous  verbs  and  syn- 
tactic rules,  of  mathematical  formulas 
and  geometrical  axioms,  which  boys  are 
expected  to  bring  up  for  competitive 
examinations. 

But  a  remedy  has  been  provided,  and 
we  are  ourselves  to  blame  if  we  do  not 
avail  ourselves  of  it  to  the  fullest  extent. 
Europe  erected  its  Universities,  and 
called  them  the  homes  of  the  Liberal 
Arts,  and  determined  that  between  the 
slavery  of  the  school  and  the  routine  of 
practical  life  every  man  should  have  at 
least  three  years  of  freedom.  What  Soc- 
rates and  his  great  pupil  Plato  had  done 
for  the  youth  of  Greece,*  these  new 
academies  were  to  do  for  the  youth  of 
Italy,  France,  England,  Spain,  and  Ger- 
many >  and,  though  with  varying  success, 
they  have  done  it.  The  mediaeval  and 
modern  Universities  have  been  from 
century  to  century  the  homes  of  free 
thought.  Here  the  most  eminent  men 
have  spent  their  lives,  not  merely  in 
retailing  traditional  knowledge,  as  at 
school,  but  in  extending  the  frontiers  of 
science  in  all  directions.  Here,  in  close 
intercourse  with  their  teachers,  or  under 
their  immediate  guidance,  generation 
after  generation  of  boys,  fresh  from 
school,  have  grown  up  into  men  during 

*  Zeller,    "  Ueber    dsn    wisssnschaftlichen 
Unterricht  bei  den  Griechen,"  1878,  p.  9. 
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the  three  years  of  their  academic  life. 
Here,  for  the  first  time,  each  man  has 
been  encouraged  to  dare  to  be  himself, 
to  follow  his  own  tastes,  to  depend  on  his 
own  judgment,  to  try  the  wings  of  his 
mind,  and,  lo,  like  young  eagles  thrown 
out  of  their  nest,  they  could  fly.  Here 
the  old  knowledge  accumulated  at  school 
was  tested,  and  new  knowledge  acquired 
straight  from  the  fountain-head.  Here 
knowledge  ceased  to  be  a  mere  burden, 
and  became  a  power  invigorating  the 
whole  mind,  like  snow  which  dur- 
ing winter  lies  cdld  and  heavy  on  the 
meadows,  but  when  it  is  touched  by  the 
sun  of  spring  melts  away,  and  fructifies 
the  ground  for  a  rich  harvest. 

That  was  the  original  purpose  of  the 
Universities  ;  and  the  more  they  con- 
tinue to  fulfil  that  purpose  the  more  will 
they  secure  to  us  that  real  freedom  from 
tradition,  from  custom,  from  mere  opin- 
ion and  superstition,  which  can  be  gained 
by  independent  study  only ;  the  more 
will  they  foster  that  "  human  develop- 
ment in  its  richest  diversity  '  which  Mill, 
like  Humboldt,  considered  as  the  highest 
object  of  all  society. 

Such  academic  teaching  need  not  be 
confined  to  the  old  Universities.  There 
is  many  a  great  University  that  sprang 


from  smaller  beginnings  than  your  Mid- 
land Institute.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  in 
order  to  secure  the  real  benefits  of  aca- 
demic teaching,  to  have  all  the  parapher- 
nalia of  a  University,  its  colleges  and 
fellowships,  its  caps  and  gowns.  What 
is  really  wanted  are  men  who  have  done 
good  work  in  their  life,  and  who  are  will- 
ing to  teach  others  how  to  work  for  them- 
selves, how  to  think  for  themselves,  how 
to  judge  for  themselves.  That  is  the 
true  academic  stage  in  every  man's  life, 
when  he  learns  to  work,  not  to  please 
others,  be  they  schoolmasters  or  exam- 
iners, but  to  please  himself,  when  he 
works  from  sheer  love  of  work,  and  for 
the  highest  of  all  purposes,  the  conquest 
of  truth.  Those  only  who  have  passed 
through  that  stage  know  the  real  bless- 
ings of  work.  To  the  world  at  large 
they  may  seem  mere  drudges — but  the 
world  does  not  know  the  triumphant  joy 
with  which  the  true  mountaineer,  high 
above  clouds  and  mountain  walls  that 
once  seemed  unsurpassable,  drinks  in  the 
fresh  air  of  the  High  Alps,  and  away 
from  the  fumes,  the  dust,  and  the  noises 
of  the  city,  revels  alone,  in  freedom  of 
thought,  in  freedom  of  feeling,  and  in 
the  freedom  of  the  highest  faith. — Con- 
temporary Review. 
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As  in  so  many  other  matters,  the  most 
ancient  records  of  money  carry  us  away 
to  the  other  side  of  the  world — to  the 
great  empire  of  China.    The  early  history 
of  Chinese  currency  is  principally  known 
to   us  through  a   treatise,  "Wen-hien- 
t'ungK'ao,"  or,  "  The  Examination  of 
Currency,"  by  Ma-twan-lin,  a  great  Chi- 
nese scholar,  who  was  born  about  1245, 
though  his  work  was  not  published  until 
132 1.     In  uncivilized  times,  various  ob- 
jects have  served  as  a  standard  of  value. 
In  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory,  beavers' 
skins  have  long  been  used  in  this  manner. 
In  ancient  Europe  cattle  were  the  usual 
medium  of  exchange  ;  whence,  as  every 
one  knows,  the  word  pecunia.     In   the 
Zendavcsta,  the  payment  of  physicians  is 
calculated  in  the  same  way,  but  compara- 
tively few  perhaps  realize  that  when  we 
pay  oxxrfee,  we  are  doing  the  same  thing, 


for  the  word  fee  is  the  old  word  vieh, 
which,  as  we  know,  in  German  still  re- 
tains the  sense  of  cattle.  In  Africa  and 
the  East  Indies  shells  are,  and  long  have 
been,  used,  for  the  same  purpose.  We 
even  find  indications  that  shells  once 
served  as  money  in  China,  because,  as 
M.  Biot,  in  his  interesting  memoir  on 
Chinese  currency,  has  pointed  out,  the 
words  denoting  buying,  selling,  riches, 
goods,  stores,  property,  prices,  cheap, 
dear,  and  many  others  referring  to  money 
and  wealth,  contain  the  ideographic  sign 
denoting  the  word  shell.  Indeed,  Wang- 
mang,  who  usurped  the  Imperial  throne 
about  14  a.d.,  wishing  to  return  to  the 
ancient  state  of  things,  attempted  among 
other  changes  to  bring  into  circulation 
five  different  varieties  of  shells  of  am  ar 
bitrary  value. 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  passage 
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from  a  state  of  barter  to  the  use  of 
money  is  found  in  the  fact  that,  pieces  of 
cloth  and  knives  having  been  used  as  in 
some  measure  a  standard  of  value,  al- 
most as  gray  shirting  is  even  now,  so  the 
earliest  Chinese  coins  were  made  to  re- 
semble pieces  of  cloth  or  knives,  and 
there  are  two  principal  kinds  of  coins — 
the  pu  coins,  roughly  representing  a  shirt, 
and  the  tao  coins,  which  are  in  the  form 
of  a  knife.  These  curious  coins  are  said 
to  go  back  four  thousand  one  hundred 
years,  and  to  have  been  made  in  the  year 
2250  B.C.  1  believe,  however,  that  there 
is  still  much  doubt  on  this  point.  Scim- 
itar-shaped coins  also  at  one  time  circu- 
lated (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  in 
Persia.  But  these  forms  were  of  course 
very  inconvenient,  and  the  Chinese  soon 
arrived  at  the  opinion  that  money,  which 
was  intended  "  to  roll  round  the  world," 
should  be  itself  round.  A  curious 
feature  of  Chinese  coins,  the  nail  mark, 
appears  to  have  originated  in  an  accident 
very  characteristic  of  China.  In  the 
time  of  Queen  Wentek,  a  model  in  wax 
of  a  proposed  coin  was  brought  for  her 
majesty's  inspection.  In  taking  hold  of 
it,  she  left  on  it  the  impression  of  one 
nail,  and  the  impression  has  in  conse- 
quence not  only  been  a  marked  charac- 
teristic of  Chinese  coins  for  hundreds  of 
years,  but  has  even  been  copied  on  those 
of  Japan  and  Corea.  The  Chinese  coins 
were  not  struck,  as  ours  are,  but  cast, 
which  offers  peculiar  facilities  for  forg- 
ing, and,  to  use  Mr.  Jevons*  words,  the 
annals  of  coinage  "  are  little  more  than 
a  monstrous  repetition  of  depreciated  is- 
sues, both  public  and  private,  varied  by 
occasional  meritorious  but  often  unsuc- 
cessful efforts  to  restore  the  standard  of 
currency."  Mr.  Vissering  gives  us 
several  interesting  illustrations  of  the 
financial  discissions  of  the  Chinese. 
**  As  to  the  desire  of  your  majesty,"  for 
instance,  says  Lutui,  "  to  cast  money 
and  to  arrange  the  currency,  in  order  to 
repair  its  present  vicious  state,  it  is  just 
the  same  as  if  you  would  rear  a  fish  in  a 
caldron  of  boiling  water  or  roost  a  bird 
on  a  hot  fire.  Water  and  wood  are  es- 
sential for  the  life  of  fish  and  birds. 
But  in  using  them  in  the  wrong  way 
you  will  surely  cause  the  bird  to  be 
scorched  and  the  fish  to  be  cooked  to 
shreds." 

Not  only  did  the  Chinese  possess  coins 


at  a  very  early  period,  but  they  were  also 
the  inventors  of  bank-notes.  Some 
writers  regard  bank-notes  as  having  origi- 
nated about  119  B.C.,  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Ou-ti.  At  this  time  the  Court 
was  in  want  of  money,  and  to  raise  tit 
Klaproth  tells  us  that  the  prime  minister 
hit  upon  the  following  device.  When 
any  princes  or  courtiers  entered  the  im- 
perial presence,  it  was  customary  to 
cover  the  face  with  a  piece  of  skin.  It 
was  first  decreed  then,  that  for  this  pur- 
pose the  skin  of  certain  white  deer  kept  in 
one  of  the  royal  parks  should  alone  be 
permitted,  and  then  these  pieces  of  skin 
were  sold  for  a  high  price.  But  al- 
though they  appear  to  have  passed  from 
one  noble  to  another,  they  do  not  seem 
ever  to  have  entered  into  general  circu- 
latios.  It  was  therefore  very  different 
from  the  Russian  skin  money.  In  this 
case  the  notes  were  ' '  used  instead  of  the 
skins  from  which  thev  were  cut,  the  skins 
themselves  being  too  bulky  and  heavy  to 
be  constantly  carried  backward  and  for- 
ward. Only  a  little  piece  was  cut  off  to 
figure  as  a  token  of  possession  of  the 
whole  skin.  The  ownership  was  proved 
when  the  piece  fitted  in  the  hole. ' '  True 
bank-notes  are  said  to  have  been  in- 
vented about  800  a.d.,  in  the  reign  of  Hi- 
antsoung,  of  the  dynasty  of  Thang,  and 
were  called  feytsien^  or  flying  money.  It 
is  curious,  however,  though  not  surpris- 
ing, to  find  that  the  temptation  to  over- 
issue led  to  the  same  results  in  China  as 
in  the  West.  The  value  of  the  notes  fell, 
until  at  length  it  took  11,000  min,  or 
3000/.,  to  buy  a  cake  of  rice,  and  the 
use  of  notes  appears  to  have  been  aban- 
doned. Subsequently  the  issue  was  re- 
vived, and  Tchang-yang  (960-990  a.d.) 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  private  per- 
son who  issued  notes.  Somewhat  later, 
under  the  Emperor  Tching-tsong  (997- 
1022),  this  invention  was  largely  ex- 
tended. Sixteen  of  the  richest  firms 
united  to  form  a  bank  of  issue,  which 
emitted  paper  money  in  series,  some 
payable  every  three  years. 

The  earliest  mention,  in  European  lit- 
erature, of  paper,  or  rather  cotton, 
money  appears  to  be  by  Rubruquis,  a 
monk,  who  was  sent  by  St.  Louis,  in  the 
year  1252,  to  the  Court  of  the  Mongol 
Prince  Mangu-Khan,  but  he  merely  men- 
tions the  fact  of  its  existence.  Marco 
Polo,  who  resided  from  1275  to  1284  at 
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the  court  of  Kublai-Khan — I  do   not 
know  whether  in 

The  stately  pleasure  dome 
Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river,  ran 
Through  caverns  measureless  to  man 
Down  to  a  sunless  sea, — 

gives  us  a  longer  and  interesting  account 
of  the  note  system,  which  he  greatly  ad- 
mired, and  he  concludes  by  saying, 
"  Now  you  have  heard  the  ways  and 
means  whereby  the  great  Khan  may  have, 
and,  in  fact,  has,  more  treasure  than 
all  the  kings  in  the  world.  You  know 
all  about  it,  and  the  reason  why." 
But  this  apparent  facility  of  creating 
money  led,  in  the  East,  as  it  has  else- 
where, to  great  abuses.  Sir  John  Man- 
deville,  who  was  in  Tartary  shortly  af- 
terwards, in  1322,  tells  us  that  the 
"  Emperour  may  dispenden  als  moche  as 
he  wile  with  outen  estymacioum.  For 
he  despendeth  not,  ne  maketh  no  money, 
but  of  lether  emprented,  or  of  papyre. 
.  .  .  For  there  and  beyonde  hem  thei 
make  no  money,  nouther  of  gold  nor  of 
sylver.  And  therefore  he  may  despende 
ynow  and  outrageously."  The  great 
Khan  seems  to  have  been  himself  of  the 
same  opinion.  He  appears  to  have 
"  despent  outrageously,"  and  tha  value 
of  the  paper  money  again  fell  to  a  very 
small  fraction  of  its  nominal  amount, 
causing  great  discontent  and  misery, 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  under  the  Mandchu  dynasty,  it 
was  abolished,  and  appears  to  have  been 
so  completely  forgotten,  that  the  Jesuit 
father,  Gabriel  de  Magaillans,  who  re- 
sided at  Pekin  about  1668,  observes  that 
there  is  no  recollection  of  paper  money 
having  ever  existed  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed by  Marco  Polo ;  though  two 
centuries  later  it  was  again  in  use.  It 
must  be  observed,  however,  that  these 
Chinese  bank-notes  differed  from  ours 
in  one  essential — namely,  they  were 
not  payable  at  sight.  Western  notes, 
even  when  not  payable  at  all,  have  gen- 
erally purported  to  be  exchangeable  at 
the  will  of  the  holder,  but  this  principle 
the  Chinese  did  not  adopt,  and  their 
notes  were  only  payable  at  certain  speci- 
fied periods. 

Various  savage  races  are,  we  know,  in 
the  habit  of  burying  with  the  dead  his 
wives,  slaves,  or  other  possessions.  So 
also  in  Greece,  it  was  usual  to  place  a 
piece  of  money  in  the  mouth  of  the  de- 


ceased as  Charon's  fee.  In  China  also 
paper  money  is  said  to  have  been  simi- 
larly treated.  It  was,  we  are  informed, 
sometimes  burnt  at  funerals,  in  order 
that  the  dead  might  have  some  ready 
money  to  start  with  in  the  world  of 
spirits. 

At  the  same  time,  in  finance,  as  in 
many  other  matters,  the  Chinese,  though 
they  anticipated  the  white  races,  have 
not  advanced  so  far.  Their  system 
of  currency  is  still  archaic,  and  banking 
appears  to  be  but  little  developed.  De- 
posits, which  constitute  the  life-blood  of 
banking,  are,  we  are  told,  exceptional. 
Bills  circulate,  or  are  bought  and  sold  at 
the  exchanges  in  Pekin  and  other  cities, 
but  Chinese  banking  seems  almost  to  con- 
fine itself  to  issuing  and  repaying  bills. 
Moreover,  though  the  Chinese  possess, 
and  have  so  long  possessed,  a  coinage, 
it  is  only  suitable  to  small  payments,  and 
in  all  large  transactions  ingots  are  ex- 
tensively used.  These  ingots  have  no 
public  stamp,  although  they  often  bear 
the  mark  of  the  maker,  which  is  some- 
times so  well  known  that  a  verification 
is  dispensed  with. 

In  their  financial  and  banking  ar- 
rangements, the  Japanese  seem  to  have 
been  much  behind  the  Chinese.  They 
had,  indeed,  a  form  of  paper  money. 
The  Daimios,  or  feudal  lords,  in  various 
districts,  issued  little  cards  representing 
very  small  values.  In  the  museum  of 
Ley  den  is  one  of  these  issued  in  1688. 
The  bank-notes,  however,  never  reached 
a  high  state  of  development,  and  in  the 
59th  volume  of  the  great  Encyclopaedia 
San-tsai-dyn,  the  subject  is — I  quote 
from  Vissering — thus  contemptuously 
dismissed  :  "  Under  the  reign  of  .the 
Sung  and  Yuen  dynasties  paper  money 
was  made  use  of.  It  was  uncommonly 
inconvenient.  When  in  the  rain  it  got 
soaked  and  the  mice  gnawed  at  it,  it  be- 
came as  if  one  possessed  a  raven.  When 
carried  in  the  breast  pocket  or  the  money 
belt,  the  consequence  was  that  it  was 
destroyed  by  abrasion." 

Money  seems  to  us  now  so  obvious  a 
convenience,  and  so  much  a  necessity  of 
commerce,  that  it  appears  almost  incon- 
ceivable that  a  people  who  created  the 
Sphinx  and  the  Pyramids,  the  temples  of 
Ipsamboul  and  Karnac,  should  have  been 
entirely  ignorant  of  coins.  Yet  it  ap- 
pears from  the  statements  of  Herodotus, 
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and  the  evidence  of  the  monuments  them- 
selves, that  this  was  really  the  case.  As 
regards  the  commercial  and  banking  sys- 
tems of  ancient  Egypt,  we  are  almost 
entirely  without  information.  Their 
standard  of  value  seems  to  have  been  the 
"outen"  or  "ten"  of  copper  (94-96 
grammes),  which  circulated  like  the  aes 
rude  of  the  Romans  by  weight,  and  in 
the  form  of  bricks,  being  measured  by 
the  balance.  It  was  obtained  from  the 
mines  of  Mount  Sinai,  which  were 
worked  as  early  as  the  fourth  dynasty. 
Gold  and  silver  appear  to  have  been  also 
used,  though  less  frequently.  Like  cop- 
per, they  were  sometimes  in  the  form  of 
bricks,  but  generally  in  rings,  resembling 
the  ring  money  of  the  ancient  Celts, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  employed  in 
Ireland  down  to  the  twelfth  century,  and 
still  holds  its  own  in  the  interior  of 
Africa.  This  approximated  very  nearly 
to  the  possession  of  money,  but  it  wanted 
what  the  Roman  lawyers  called  "  the 
law"  and  "the  form."  Neither  the 
weight  nor  the  pureness  was  guaranteed 
by  any  public  authority.  Such  a  state 
of  things  seems  to  us  very  inconvenient, 
but  after  all  it  is  not  very  different  from 
that  which  prevails  in  China  even  at  the 
present  day.  The  first  money  struck  in 
Egypt,  and  that  for  the  use  rather  of  the 
Greek  and  Phoenician  merchants  than  of 
the  natives,  was  by  the  Satrap  Aryandes. 
In  ancient  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  as 
in  Egypt,  the  precious  metals,  and  es- 
pecially silver,  circulated  as  uncoined 
ingots.  They  were  readily  taken  indeed, 
but  taken  by  weight  and  verified  by  the 
balance  like  any  other  merchandise. 
The  excavations  in  Assyria  and  Babylon, 
which  have  thrown  so  much  light  upon 
ancient  history,  have  afforded  us  some 
interesting  information  as  to  the  com- 
mercial arrangements  of  these  countries, 
and  we  now  possess  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  receipts,  contracts,  and  other 
records  relating  to  loans  of  silver  on  per- 
sonal securities  at  fixed  rates  of  interest ; 
loans  on  landed  or  house  property  ;  sales 
of  land,  in  one  case  with  a  plan  ;  sales  of 
slaves,  etc.  These  were  engraved  on 
tablets  of  clay,  which  were  then  burnt. 
M.  Lenormant  divides  these  most  inter- 
esting documents  into  five  principal 
types  : — 1.  Simple  obligations.  2.  Ob- 
.  ligations  with  a  penal  clause  in  case  of 
non-fulfilment.     One  he  gives  which  had 


79  days  to  run.  3.  Obligations  with 
the  guarantee  of  a  third  party.  4.  Ob- 
ligations payable  to  a  third  person.  5. 
Drafts  drawn  upon  one  place,  payable  in 
another.  He  gives  the  following  illustra- 
tion of  one  of  these  letters  of  credit. 
"  Four  minas  fifteen  shekels  of  silver 
(credit)  of  Ardu-Nana  son  of  Yakin  upon 
Mardukabalussur  son  of  Mardukbala- 
tirib  in  the  town  of  Orchoe.  Marduk- 
balatirib  will  pay  in  the  month  of  tebet 
four  minas  fifteen  shekels  of  silver  to 
Bclabaliddin  son  of  Sennaid.  Our,  the 
14  arakh-samna  in  the  second  year  of 
Nabonidus,  king  of  Babylon."  Then 
follow  the  names  of  witnesses.  Nabon- 
idus lived  about  550  B.C.  These  Assyr- 
ian drafts'were  negotiable,  but  from  the 
nature  of  things  could  not  pass  by  in- 
dorsement, because,  when  the  clay  was 
once  baked,  nothing  new  could  be  added, 
and  under  these  circumstances  the  name 
of  the  payee  was  frequently  omitted.  It 
seems  to  follow  that  they  must  have  been 
regularly  advised.  It  is  certainly  re- 
markable that  such  instruments,  and  es- 
pecially letters  of  credit,  should  have  pre- 
ceded the  use  of  coins.  The  earliest  bank- 
ing firm  of  which  we  have  any  account  is 
said  to  be  that  of  Egibi  and  Company, 
for  our  knowledge  of  whom  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Boscawen,  Mr.  Pinches, 
and  Mr.  Hilton  Price.  Several  docu- 
ments and  records  belonging  to  this  fam- 
ily are  in  the  British  Museum.  They 
are  on  clay  tablets,  and  were  discovered 
in  an  earthenware  jar  found  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Hillah,  a  few  miles  from 
Babylon.  The  house  is  said  to  have 
acted  as  a  sort  of  national  bank  of  Baby- 
lon :  the  founder  of  the  house,  Egibi, 
probably  lived  in  the  reign  of  Sennach- 
erib, about  700  B.C.  This  family  has 
been  traced  during  a  century  and  a  half, 
and  through  five  generations,  down  to 
the  reign  of  Darius.  At  the  same  time, 
the  tablets  hitherto  translated  scarcely 
seem  to  me  to  prove  that  the  firm  acted 
as  bankers,  in  our  sense  of  the  word. 

As  regards  the  Hebrews,*  Mr.  Poole 
tells  us  there  is  no  distinct  allusion  to 
coined  money  in  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  before  the  return  from  Baby- 


*  I  am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Poole,  Mr. 
Head,  Mr.  Gardner,  and  Mr.  Evans  for  the 
information  which  they  have  kindly  given  me 
on  various  points  connected  with  the  history  of 
money. 
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Ion.  Shekels,  of  course,  are  often  men- 
tioned, but  the  word,  like  our  pound,  de- 
notes a  weight  as  well  as  a  coin,  and  in 
the  older  Scriptures  it  appears  to  have 
been  used  in  the  former  sense.  The 
earliest  distinct  mention  of  coins  in  the 
Bible  is  supposed  to  refer  to  Persian 
money,  the  word  "  drachm,"  which  ap- 
pears in  our  version,  being  a  mistake  for 
14  dark."  These  "  darks"  have  on  the 
obverse  the  king  kneeling,  holding  a  bow 
and  arrow.  The  reverse  shows  a  rude 
incuse.  They  were  probably  struck  in 
the  fifth  century  B.C.  At  a  much  earlier 
date,  indeed,  we  read,  that  Abimelech 
gave  Abraham  "  a  thousand  pieces  of 
silver"  in  expiation  of  his  treatment  of 
Sarah  ;  and,  again,  that  Joseph  was  sold 
to  the  Ishmaelites  for  "  twenty  pieces  of 
silver."  But  in  both  these  cases  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  word  ' '  pieces' '  is 
in  italics,  and  there  is  much  doubt  about 
the  word :  in  the  Septuagint  it  is 
'  *  shekels. ' '  Considering  the  zeal  and 
success  with  which  the  Jewish  race  sub- 
sequently devoted  themselves  to  com- 
merce and  finance,  it  is  remarkable  how 
small  a  part  these  professions  play  in  the 
early  history  of  the  race.  One  ingenious 
writer,  indeed,  has  attempted  to  account 
for  the  turbulence  and  frowardness  of  the 
Jews  in  ancient  times  by  suggesting  that 
they  were  fretted,  being  driven  by  cir- 
cumstances into  pastoral  and  agricultural 
pursuits  against  all  their  instinctive  and 
natural  tendencies,  being,  in  fact,  (Us 
banquiers  comprimifs.  One  type  of  the 
ancient  shekels  has  on  the  obverse,  in 
Hebrew,  ' '  Shekel  of  Israel,  year  4, ' ' 
above  a  chalice  ;  on  the  reverse,  "Je- 
rusalem the  Holy  triple  city."  Some 
numismatists  ascribe  these  coins  to  Ezra. 
The  first  Jewish  coins  were  apparently 
struck  by  Simon  the  Maccabee,  under  a 
grant  from  Antiochus  the  Seventh. 

The  earliest  coinage  in  the  Western 
world  is  generally  ascribed  to  Pheidon, 
King  of  iEgina,  who  has  also  the  great 
merit  of  having  introduced  the  use  of 
weights  and  measures.  According  to 
Herodotus,  however,  we  owe  this  inven- 
tion of  money  to  the  Lydians  probably 
in  the  reign  of  Gyges,  about  700  B.C. 
The  question  turns  very  much  on  the 
date  of  Pheidon,  in  reference  to  which 
there  is  great  uncertainty.  Some  writers 
have  carried  him  back  to  895  B.C.,  which 


seems  to  be  certainly  untenable,  while 
others  have  endeavored  to  bring  his  date 
down  to  660  B.C.  The  claims  of  the 
Lydians  have  recently  been  advocated 
by  some  eminent  authorities,  especially 
Rawlinson,  Barclay  Head,  and  Lenor- 
mant.  Lord  Liverpool  also,  in  deference 
to  the  authority  of  Herodotus,  inclined  to 
the  same  opinion.  In  either  case  the 
honor  rests  with  the  Greek  race.  The 
early  coins  form  an  interesting  transition 
between  the  metallic  ingots  which  pre- 
viously performed  the  functions  of  cur- 
rency and  true  money.  Those  of  Lydia 
are  not  round,  but  oval,  with  an  official 
stamp  indicating  their  weight  and  giving 
their  legal  value :  the  ^Eginetan  silver 
staters  also  imitate  the  elongated  form 
of  the  earlier  period,  and  are  even  more 
irregular  than  those  of  Lydia.  Still  they 
possess  more  of  the  character  of  a  true 
coinage,  in  having  been  struck  on  a 
block.  Many  of  these  ancient  coins  have 
been  found  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Sardes.  They  have  a  device  on  one  side 
only,  the  other  being  occupied  by  the 
incuse  square,  which  is  the  admitted  sign 
of  the  earlier  condition  of  the  earliest 
coins.  ' '  The  masses  of  metal, ' '  says 
Rawlinson,  "prepared  for  coinage  were 
originally  placed  upon  an  anvil  with  a 
rough  excrescence  protruding  from  it, 
having  for  its  object  to  catch  hold  of  the 
metal  while  the  impression  is  made  by 
means  of  a  die  placed  above  and  struck 
with  a  hammer.  This  excrescence,  a 
mere  rude  and  rough  square  at  first, 
which  gradually  improves,  being  first  di- 
vided into  compartments,  and  then  or- 
namented with  a  pattern,  until  gradually 
it  becomes  a  second  device,  retaining, 
however,  to  a  late  date  its  original  square 
shape  on  the  coins.  The  quadratum 
incus um  is  of  the  most  archaic  type,  hav- 
ing neither  pattern  nor  divisions,  and 
presenting  the  appearance  which  might 
be  produced  by  the  impression  of  a 
broken  nail." 

The  Greek  coinage,  however  rude  at 
first,  soon  acquired  a  beauty  and  per- 
fection surpassing  all  our  modern  efforts. 
The  staters,  for  instance,  of  Philip  and 
of  Alexander,  the  coins  of  Syracuse  and 
Metapontura,  present  to  us  the  most 
lovely  female  faces  and  deities — perfect 
models  of  human  beauty.  Animals  also 
are  admirably  represented,  not  only  the 
horse,  the  lion,  etc.,  but  other  smaller 
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creatures,  as  the  harvest  mouse  on  an  ear 
of  wheat  on  a  Metapontum  coin,  and 
even  insects,  as,  for  instance,  the  pray- 
ing mantis.  The  heads  on  the  earliest 
coins  represent  gods  and  goddesses,  the 
first  human  head  being  that  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great  on  a  coin  of  Lysimachus, 
and  even  in  this  case  the  great  conqueror 
is  represented  in  his  divine  character  as 
descended  from  Jupiter  Ammon,  which 
is  indicated  by  the  ram's  horns.  It 
would  not,  however,  be  fair  to  modern 
mints  to  attribute  the  comparative  pov- 
erty of  modern  coins  to  want  of  skill.  It 
is  a  great  convenience  that  coins  should 
lie  flatly  one  on  another,  and  the  greater 
boldness  of  ancient  coins,  however  it 
may  add  to  their  beauty,  necessarily  ren- 
dered this  impossible.  Not  only  were 
the  Greek  coins  admirable  for  their 
beauty,  but  they  were  also- made  of  pure 
metal  and  full  weight,  offering  in  this  re- 
spect a  striking  contrast  to  those  of  most 
other  countries.  There  were,  however, 
of  course,  exceptions.  Thus  the  money 
of  Phocaea  was  notorious  for  its  bad 
quality.  Herodotus  mentions,  though 
with  some  doubt,  that  Polycrates,  tyrant 
of  Samos,  having  to  pay  a  large  sum, to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  "  coined  a  large 
quantity  of  the  country  money  in  lead, 
had  it  gilt,  and  gave  it  to  them  ;  and  that 
they,  having  received  it,  thereupon  took 
their  departure."  That  the  true  theory 
of  coinage  was  well  understood  in 
Greece,  we  may  see  from  the  words  of 
Aristotle,  who  thus  describes  the  origin 
of  coins  : 

It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  think  of 
certain  commodities,  easily  manageable  and 
safely  transportable,  and  of  which  the  uses  are 
so  general'and  so  numerous,  that  they  insured 
the  certainty  of  always  obtaining  for  them  the 
articles  wanted  in  exchange.  The  metals, 
particularly  iron  and  silver  and  several  others, 
exactly  correspond  to  this  description.  They 
were  employed,  therefore,  by  general  agree- 
ment as  the  ordinary  standard  of  value  and  the 
common  measure  of  exchange,  being  them- 
selves estimated  at  first  by  their  bulk  and 
weight,  and  afterwards  stamped,  in  order  to 
save  the  trouble  of  measuring  and  weighing 
them. 

In  ancient  Greece,  as  now,  the  right  of 
coinage  was  a  prerogative  of  the  sover- 
eign. And  here  we  find  a  curious  dif- 
ference between  the  paoikevg  and  the 
rvpavvog.  The  former  coined  in  his  own 
name,  but  the  rvpavvoi,  however  abso- 


lute, never  did  so  :  *  their  money  was 
issued  in  the  name  of  the  people. 

Coins  are,  of  course,  very  instructive 
from  an  historical  point  of  view.  Never- 
theless it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the 
Greeks  do  not  seem  to  have  ever  struck 
commemorative  medals.  Even  on  their 
coins,  they  did  not  for  a  long  time  admit 
any  allusions  to  contemporary  events, 
and  then  only  in  an  indirect  manner. 
Almost  the  only  exception  is  the  enor- 
mous gold  piece  struck  by  Eucratides, 
king  of  Bactriana,  of  which  the  French 
possess  the  only  known  example.  The 
fact  that  it  is  just  equal  to  twenty  staters, 
does  not  prove  that  it  was  ever  intended 
to  serve  as  a  coin,  against  which  its  size 
must  have  been  a  great  objection.  More- 
over it  would  appear  that  very  few  speci- 
mens were  struck.  Indeed  there  is  some 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  French  exam- 
ple is  the  only  one  ever  made,  as  the  die 
appears  to  have  been  broken  in  striking 
it.  Neither  the  Greeks  nor  the  Romans 
had  any  name  for  a  "  medal  "  as  distin- 
guished from  a  true  coin. 

In  Greece,  the  original  business  of 
bankers  seems  to  have  consisted  in 
changing  money  for  foreigners,  but  they 
soon  commenced  banking  and  allowing 
interest  on  deposits.  We  are  incidentally 
informed  that  the  father  of  Demosthenes 
kept  part  of  his  fortune  with  one  of  these 
Trapezitae  or  bankers.  Some  of  them  en- 
joyed considerable  credit.  Pasion,  for 
instance,  we  are  told,  was  well  known 
and  trusted  all  over  Greece.  The  ordi- 
nary rates  of  interest  were  very  high,  and 
will  not  at  all  bear  comparison  with  those 
of  the  present  day,  as  they  ranged  from 
10  to  37  per  cent ;  but  the  risks  also 
must  have  been  extreme,  and,  notwith- 
standing this  large  rate  cf  interest,  their 
profits  seem  to  have  been  small.  Even 
Pasion' s  business  is  said  to  have  been 
worth  but  400/.  a  year,  which  appears 
scarcely  credible.  The  Greek  bankers 
seem  to  have  been  as  much  notaries  as 
bankers,  and  a  large  part  of  their  busi- 
ness consisted  in  witnessing  contracts 
between  others.  They  seem,  however,  to 
have  possessed  a  document  not  very  dis- 
similar to  our  check.  They  were  ac- 
quainted with  letters  of  credit,  and  had 
even  invented  a  form  of  indorsement. 
Thus  Iceratus,  we  read,  drew  in  Athens 

■ — ■ -  ■ 

*  With  one  exception,  Alexander  of  Pheres. 
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a  bill  on  his  father  in  Pontus,  which  was 
guaranteed  by  Pasion,  and  then  bought 
by  Stratocles.  Bottomry  bonds  also 
were  in  use.  It  is  often  said  that  the 
great  banks  of  Greece  were  the  temples, 
but  I  confess  I  have  my  doubts  about 
this.  No  doubt  there  are  frequent  ref- 
erences to  deposits  being  made  in  the 
temples,  but  there  is  a  second  and  not 
less  important  function  of  banks,  viz.,  re- 
payment of  deposits,  as  to  which  the 
evidence  is  very  deficient. 

The  earliest  Roman  coins  are  said  to 
have  been  struck  either  by  Numa  or  by 
Servius  Tullius.  They  were  of  bronze 
or  copper,  silver  not  being  used  till  the 
first  Punic  war,  269  B.C.,  and  gold  some 
sixty  years  later.  Even  under  the  earlier 
emperors  the  different  provinces  and  col- 
onies had  their  own  coins,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  time  of  Diocletian  that  one 
coinage  was  established  for  the  whole 
empire.  For  a  long  period,  indeed, 
every  great  Roman  family  had  the  right 
of  coining  denarii  with  their  own  device, 
though  precautions  were  taken  to  pre- 
clude any  tampering  with  the  weight  or 
fineness. 

The  first  step  in  the  degradation  of  the 
coinage  was  effected  by  the  celebrated 
Flaminian  law.  •  We  must,  however,  re- 
member that  this  was  passed  as  a  measure 
of  desperate  necessity,  when  Hannibal 
was  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  when  the 
disasters  of  Lake  Thrasimene  and  the 
Trebia  had  brought  the  Republic  to  the 
very  verge  of  ruin.  By  it  the  denarius 
was  reduced  from  £  to  fa  of  a  pound. 
Still  more  important  in  its  results  was  the 
principle  recognized  in  the  law,  namely 
that  the  coin  was  a  "  sign."  This  un- 
fortunate error  naturally  opened  the  door 
to  further  debasement.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  not  till  the  time  of  Nero  that  any 
further  steps  were  taken  in  this  direction. 
He  lowered  the  aureus,  and  reduced  the 
denarius  from  fa  to  fa  of  a  pound,  in- 
creasing the  alloy  at  the  same  time  from 
*  5  to  10  per  cent.  After  this,  though  the 
aureus  remained  stationary  for  some 
time,  the  denarius  rapidly  fell  in  value. 

Although,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
great  Roman  families  were  long  per- 
mitted to  coin  under  certain  precautions, 
this  was  nevertheless  not  only  under 
the  supervision,  but  in  the  name  of  the 
State.  The  first  coins  were  not  in- 
scribed, but  afterwards  they  generally 


bore  the  legend  "  Roma,"  not  as  a  geo- 
graphical expression,  but  as  a  recognition 
of  sovereignty.  The  same  feeling  which 
rendered  the  Greeks  so  long  reluctant  to 
put  any  human  head  on  their  coins,  in- 
fluenced the  Romans  also  :  to  have  done 
so  would  have  indicated  a  claim  to  sov- 
ereignty, which,  under  a  republic,  would 
of  course  have  been  totally  inadmissible. 
During  the  earlier  period  of  Roman  his- 
tory, indeed,  such  coins  were  unknown. 
In  the  year  58  B.C.  M.  ^Emilius  Scaurus 
represented  himself  on  a  small  scale,  in 
the  act  of  receiving  the  submission  of 
Aretas,  king  of  the  Nabatheans.  We 
find  also  Marius,  Sylla,  and  Pompey,  on 
their  triumphal  cars,  but  not  even  they 
ever  ventured  to  put  their  likenesses  on 
the  coins.  This  feeling  extended  with 
still  greater  force  to  female  heads.  Even 
the  representations  of  the  women  be- 
longing to  the  imperial  family  under  the 
earliest  emperors  were  not  only  posthu- 
mous and  commemorative,  but  were 
moreover  at  first  introduced  under  the 
disguise  of  goddesses.  Thus  J  ulia  was 
represented  as  Diana.  Tiberius,  in 
honor  of  his  mother  Livia,  attached  her 
features  to  heads  of  the  goddesses  Pietas, 
Justitia,  and  Salus  Augusta.  Agrippina 
was  not  satisfied  with  this,  and  placed 
herself  on  coins  with  her  husband  Clau- 
dius, though  she  did  not  venture  to  have 
one  struck  with  her  own  effigy  alone. 
The  rule  was  first  broken  by  Drusus,  who 
struck  coins  in  honor  of  his  wife  An- 
tonia. 

The  Greeks  appear  to  have  introduced 
banking  into  Italy,  at  least  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  fact  that  in  early  Latin 
writers  most  of  the  words  relating  to 
banking  and  finance  are  of  Greek  origin, 
and  were  gradually  replaced  by  Latin 
words.  The  bankers  in  Rome  soon  be- 
came of  great  importance,  and  the  old 
Roman  comedies  contain  many  allusions 
to  them,  not  always,  indeed,  of  a  very 
complimentary  description,  although 
their  professional  honor  stood  very  high. 
It  has  been  mentioned,  as  an  indication 
of  the  unpopularity  of  Gaulish  bankers, 
that  when  the  revolt  of  Vercingetorix 
took  place,  the  houses  of  the  bankers 
were  first  attacked.  But  surely  another 
explanation  may  be  given.  Moreover, 
the  extortion  of  high  interest  was  not 
confined  to  bankers.  Pompey,  we  are 
informed,  lent  money  at  50  per  cent : 
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Brutus,  and  Cato  himself,  at  48  per  cent. 
The  rate  of  interest  in  Rome,  as  else- 
where in  ancient  times,  was,  in  fact,  ex- 
cessive. There  was,  however,  no  legal 
rate  till  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 
It  was  then  fixed  nominally  at  8f  per 
cent.  Subsequently,  in  the  time  of  Cicero, 
it  was  raised  to  1 2  per  cent,  at  which  it 
continued  until  it  was  reduced  by  Jus- 
tinian to  4  per  cent  for  "  illustrious"  per- 
sons, for  those  engaged  in  commerce  6 
per  cent,  and  8  per  cent  in  other  cases. 
We  are  told  that  all  money  transactions 
were  carried  on  through  the  intervention 
of  bankers,  and  that  they  kept  the  ac- 
count books  of  their  customers.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  the  system  of  bank- 
ing does  not  appear  to  have  been  very 
thoroughly  developed,  because  when 
Cicero  sent  his  son  Marcus  to  complete 
his  education  at  Athens,  he  wrote  to  At- 
ticus  to  inquire  if  it  would  be  possible  to 
procure  a  letter  of  credit  on  Athens,  or 
whether  it  would  be  necessary  for  Mar- 
cus to  carry  money  with  him.  The  later 
Roman  law  contains  numerous  provis- 
ions relating  to  banks.  One  is  rather 
curious.  It  seems  that  if  a  banker  failed, 
those  who  had  simply  deposited  money 
with  him  for  safety  ranked  before  those 
who  placed  sums  with  him  at  interest. 
But  although  they  have  been  the  subject 
of  various  learned  dissertations,  it  is  by 
no  means  clear  how  the  Roman  bankers 
kept  their  accounts.  We  may  hope  that 
we  shall  ere  long  know  more  about  Ro- 
man banking,  because  the  house  and  ar- 
chives of  a  Pompeian  banker — Lucius 
Caecilius  Jucundus — have  recently  been 
discovered  in  that  city. 

By  general  consent,  gold,  silver,  and 
copper  have  been  the  metals  used  as 
money.  Iron  indeed  is  said  to  have  been 
used  in  Sparta  under  the  laws  of  Lycur- 
gus,  but  in  this  case  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  was  ever  coined.  It 
seems  to  have  been  used,  as  it  was,  ac- 
cording to  Caesar,  amongst  the  ancient 
Britons,  in  the  form  of  bars.  Pollux 
mentions  that  the  inhabitants  of  Byzan- 
tium in  ancient  times  used  iron  for  coins 
instead  of  copper,  and  so  have  the  Japa- 
nese, but  on  the  whole  this  metal  is  much 
too  heavy,  in  proportion  to  its  value,  for 
convenience.  Coins  of  tin  are  reported 
to  have  been  struck  by  Dionysius  of 
Syracuse,  and  subsequently  in  Gaul  un- 
der the  reigns  of  Septimius  Severus  and 


Caracalla,  but  they  appear  to  have  been 
almost  immediately  abandoned  again. 
Cast  coins  of  this  metal  were  in  use  among 
the  ancient  lt  Britons  :  the  similarity  of 
such  coins  to  those  of  silver  constituted 
a  very  serious  inconvenience.  Glass 
seems  to  have  been  likewise,  at  one  time, 
used  for  subsidiary  coinage  in  Egypt  and 
in  Sicily.  Platinum  was  tried  in  Russia, 
but  was  found  unsuitable  ;  lead  is  still 
used  in  Burmah  ;  nickel  in  Belgium,  the 
United  States,  and  Germany  ;  and  in 
1869  and  1870  we  struck  some  nickel 
pence  and  halfpence  for  Jamaica.  In 
addition  to  the  commercial  uses  of  coins, 
they  are  important  from  an  historical 
point  of  view,  and  also  in  giving  us  au- 
thentic portraits  of  many  interesting 
persons — Csesar,  Cleopatra,  and  many 
others. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  high  rates 
of  interest  which  prevailed  in  former 
times.  These  of  course  were  very  in- 
jurious to  commerce,  and  naturally  pro- 
voked unfavorable  criticisms,  which 
however  were  by  no  means  confined  to 
usurious  rates,  but  often  extended  to  any 
charge  whatever  for  interest.  Indeed  the 
,idea  that  there  is  some  wrong  about 
charging  interest  for  the  use  of  money  is 
not  the  least  remarkable,  or  disastrous, 
of  the  various  prejudices,  which  have  in- 
terfered with  the  happiness  and  comfort 
of  man.  The  supposed  axiom  that  pe~ 
eunia  non  parit  pccuniam,  the  misappli- 
cation of  certain  texts  of  Scripture,  and 
the  supposed  interests  of  the  poor,  all 
contributed  to  the  same  error.  Thus  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  (157 1)  (13  Eliz. 
cap.  8)  an  Act  was  passed  against  usury 
and  ' '  corrupt  chevisance  and  bargaining 
by  way  of  sale  of  wares, ' '  which  were 
declared  to  have  abounded  "  to  the  im- 
portable hurt  of  the  Commonwealth," 
declaring  usury  to  be  forbidden  by  the 
law  of  God,  in  its  nature  sin,  and  detes- 
table. Quaintly  enough,  however,  this 
was  in  the  first  instance  limited  to  five 
years,  but  subsequently  (39  Eliz.  cap. 
18)  it  was  continued,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  found  by  experience  "  to  be  very 
necessary  and  profitable  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  this  realm. ' ' 

It  was  for  along  time,  indeed  until  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  rate  of  interest  would, 
apart  from  legislative  enactment,  be  reg- 
ulated by  the  scarcity  or  abundance  of 
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money  ;  an  extraordinary  fallacy,  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  interest  itself  is 
payable  in  money.  It  is  now  however 
admitted,  by  ail  those  who  have  studied 
the  subject,  that  the  rate  of  interest  is 
in  the  long-run  ruled  by  the  average  rate 
of  profit  derivable  from  the  employment 
of  capital.  Of  this  a  striking  proof  is 
afforded  by  the  case  of  Australia,  and 
still  more  by  that  of  California,  where, 
although,  in  consequence  of  their  gold 
mines,  that  metal  was  peculiarly  abun- 
dant, the  rate  of  interest  has  been  ex- 
tremely high.  The  high  rates  which 
prevailed  so  generally  in  ancient  times 
were  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  uncer- 
tainty of  repayment,  both  from  the  un- 
settled state  of  politics  and  from  the 
uncertainty  of  the  laws.  I  trust  I  may 
put  in  a  word  for  ancient  bankers,  by 
pointing  out  that  the  high  rates  which 
they  charged  were  not  due  to  their  covet- 
ousness,  but  to  this  insecurity  of  re- 
payment. Instead,  however,  of  endeav- 
oring to  cure  the  evil  by  removing  the 
cause,  legislators  attempted  to  put  down 
high  rates  of  interest  by  rendering  them 
illegal.  In  this  they  were  not  only  not 
successful,  but  they  produced  the  very 
opposite  effect  from  that  which  they  in- 
tended. Thus  in  France  the  legal  rate, 
which  had  been  5  per  cent,  was  lowered 
in  1766  to  4  per  cent,  but  the  result  was 
to  raise,  not  to  lower,  the  real  rate,  be- 
cause the  borrower  had  not  only  to  pay* 
interest,  but  to  compensate  the  lender 
for  the  additional  risk. 

Again,  in  Mohammedan  countries, 
notwithstanding  that  interest  is  expressly 
forbidden  in  the  Koran — or  rather  per- 
haps to  a  certain  extent  in  consequence 
of  that  prohibition — the  ordinary  rate  is 
three  or  four  times  as  high  as  in  Europe. 
In  England,  after  the  Conquest,  as  in 
most  other  Christian  countries  at  that 
time,  interest  was  expressly  prohibited, 
both  by  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law  ; 
while,  as  the  Jews  were  allowed  under 
the  Mosaic  dispensation  to  charge  inter- 
est to  strangers,  the  business  of  money- 
lending  fell  naturally  into  their  hands. 
Subsequently  a  similar  privilege  was  ac- 
corded to  the  Italian  or  Lombard  mer- 
chants— from  whom  of  course  Lombard 
Street,  still  the  centre  of  banking,  de- 
rives its  name. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  a 
statute  was  passed  legalizing  interest  to 


the  extent  of  10  per  cent,  under  James 
the  First  it  was  lowered  to  8  per  cent, 
under  the  Republic  to  6  per  cent,  and  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Anne  to  5  per  cent, 
and  the  usury  laws  were  not  altogether 
abolished  till  1839.  As  regards  Scotland, 
interest  was  altogether  illegal  until  the 
Reformation.  In  1587  it  was  legalized 
up  to  10  per  cent.  This  Act  was  re- 
pealed in  1552,  but  revived  in  157 1,  the 
effect  of  rendering  interest  once  more  il- 
legal having  been  to  raise  it  from  10  to  14 
per  cent.  Subsequently,  in  1633,  the 
legal  rate  was  reduced  to  8  per  cent,  and 
in  1 66 1  to  6  per  cent.  In  Ireland  inter- 
est was  forbidden  until  1635,  when  it  was 
legalized  up  to  10  per  cent,  reduced  in 
1704  to  8  per  cent,  in  1722  to  7  per 
cent,  and  in  1732  to  6  per  cent.  The 
statute  of  Anne,  above  alluded  to,  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  kingdom.  •  In  181 8  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  appointed,  which  reported  strongly 
against  the  usury  laws,  but  even  then  so 
strong  was  the  popular  prejudice  that  not 
until  1839  was  it  rendered  legal  to  charge 
a  higher  rate  of  discount  than  5  per  cent. 
According  to  the  Code  Napoleon,  6  per 
cent  was  the  highest  legal  rate  on  com- 
mercial loans,  and  5  per  cent  on  those 
on  real  property.  In  the  United  States, 
again,  the  rate  is  fixed  by  law,  and  varies 
in  the  different  States,  being,  for  in- 
stance, 8  per  cent  in  Alabama  and 
Texas  ;  7  per  cent  in  New  York,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Michigan,  and  Wis- 
consin ;  5  per  cent  in  Louisiana  ;  and  6 
per  cent  in  most  of  the  other  States.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  say  that  these  restric- 
tions are  quite  inoperative.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  so  many  civilized  coun- 
tries still  fail  to  appreciate  the  simple 
statement  of  Locke,  that "  it  is  in  vain  to 
go  about  effectually  to  reduce  the  price 
of  interest  by  a  law  ;  and  you  may  as 
rationally  hope  to  get  a  fixed  rate  upon 
the  hire  of  houses  or  ships  as  of  money. ' ' 
We  are  generally  told  in  histories  of 
banking,  as,  for  instance,  in  that  by  Gil  - 
bart,  that  the  first  national  bank  was  that 
of  Venice,  founded  in  the  year  1157,  but 
I  agree  with  Mr.  McLeod,  that  this  in- 
stitution was  not  at  first,  in  any  sense,  a 
true  bank.  The  State  being  deeply  in- 
volved in  debt,  its  creditors  were  formed 
into  a  corporation,  and  the  debts  made 
transferable  like  our  consols.  It  was  not 
until  1587  that  the  institution  began  to 
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take  money  on  deposit.  The  depositors 
received  a  credit  on  the  bank's  books 
equal  to  the  actual  weight  of  the  bullion 
placed  there,  which  the  bank  undertook 
to  keep  intact  in  its  vaults,  and  to  repay 
to  the  depositor  at  any  time,  or  to  trans- 
fer to  any  one  else. 

The  earliest  real  bank  was  that  of  Bar- 
celona, founded  in  140 1.  In  this  case 
the  city  funds  were  made  responsible  for 
any  moneys  intrusted  lo  the  bank,  which 
not  only  received  deposits,  but  ex- 
changed money  and  discounted  bills. 
The  Bank  of  Amsterdam  was  founded  in 
1609.  The  so-called  Bank  of  St.  George, 
at  Genoa,  dates  back  to  1407,  but  does 
not  appear  to  have  done  genuine  banking 
business  until  1675.  The  Bank  of  Stock- 
holm, which  commenced  in  1668,  was 
the  first  bank  in  Europe  to  issue  bank- 
notes, which  until  that  time  were  totally 
unknown  in  the  West,  although,  as  we 
have  seen,  they  had  long  been  in  use  in 
China. 

Our  coinage,  however,  is  far  more  an- 
cient than  our  banking  system,  in  so  far 
at  least  as  our  present  information  goes. 
Our  ancestors,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Romans,  are  generally  regarded  as  mere 
barbarians.  Nevertheless,  they  were  al- 
ready acquainted  with  the  art  of  coinage, 
which,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Evans  in  his  ex- 
cellent work  on  "The  Coins  of  the 
Ancient  Britons,"  appears  to  have  com- 
menced in  Kent  about  200  to  150  B.C., 
and  to  have  spread  over  the  south-east 
of  England  to  Devonshire  on  the  west 
and  northwards  as  far  as  Yorkshire. 
The  principal  mints  appear  to  have 
been  at  Camulodunum  and  Verula- 
mium.  The  original  coins  were  copies 
of  Gaulish  imitations  of  the  staters  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  which  have  a  head 
of  Apollo  on  one  side  and  a  chariot 
and  horses  on  the  other.  Gradually, 
however,  the  execution  became  worse 
and  worse,  until  at  length  no  one  look- 
ing at  one  of  these  coins  for  the  first 
time  would  be  able  to  tell  which  side  was 
meant  for  the  head  of  Apollo  and  which 
for  the  chariot  and  horses.  The  fact 
that  the  dies  were  much  larger  than  the 
coins  assisted  in  contributing  to  this  re- 
sult. Some  of  our  coins  are  inscribed, 
and  in  one  series  we  find  the  name 
"  Cun,"  short  for  Cunobeline,  the  Cym- 
beline  of  Shakespeare,  from  whose  name 
one  learned  antiquary  has  absurdly  sup- 


posed that  our  word  "coin"  was  de- 
rived. Other  interesting  inscribed  coins 
are  those  of  Commius,  supposed  to  be  the 
Atrebatian  mentioned  by  Caesar ;  of  Tin- 
commius  and  Eppilus  the  sons  of  Com- 
mius ;  of  Tasciovanus  the  father  of 
Cunobeline  ;  of  Dubnovellaunus,  prob- 
ably the  Damno  Bellaunus  of  the  in- 
scription of  Augustus  at  Ancyra.  I 
ought  to  add  that  among  the  latter  coins 
are  various  curious  types  of  purely  na- 
tive origin.  Nay,  not  only  had  the  an- 
cient Britons  a  native  coinage,  but  they 
were  so  civilized  as  to  have  attained  the 
art  of  forgery,  the  false  coins  being  of 
base  metal  plated  over  with  gold  or 
silver. 

After  the  conquest,  the  native  British 
coinage  was  replaced  by  Roman  coins, 
great  numbers  of  which  have  been  dis- 
covered, and  some  of  which  are  said  to  be 
even  now  occasionally  met  with  in  cir- 
culation. After  the  departure  of  the 
Romans,  the  Saxons,  about  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, commenced  striking  stycas,  or  half- 
farthings,  and  sceattas,  from  which 
comes  our  proverbial  expression,  "  pay- 
ing one's  shot." 

Our  mode  of  reckoning  by  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  was  introduced  in 
Saxon  times,  the  1/.  being  a  pound  of 
silver,  though  the  penny,  the  ^rth  of 
1/.,  was  the  largest  silver  coin  actually 
struck. 

The  "penny"  is  the  most  ancient 
representative  of  our  coinage.  The 
name  first  appears  in  the  laws  of  Ina, 
King  of  the  West  Saxons,  who  began  to 
reign  in  688.  The  figure  of  Britannia 
on  our  present  specimens  was  copied 
from  a  coin  of  Antoninus. 

The  mark  was  originally  Danish,  but 
is  said  to  have  been  introduced  here  by 
Alfred  ;  it  contained  at  first  100,  and 
afterward  160  pennies.  It  was  never 
struck,  but  was  only  a  money  of  ac- 
count. Throughout  Norman  times  the 
halfpenny  and  farthing  were,  as  a  rule, 
not  separate  coins,  but  halves  and  quar- 
ters of  the  penny  very  neatly  cut. 
Though  some  Saxon  halfpence  are 
known,  these  coins  were  not  struck  in 
any  quantity  till  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
First.  Our  gold  coins  recommenced  un- 
der Henry  the  Third,  who  coined  gold 
pieces  intended  to  pass  for  twenty  pence. 
Edward  the  Third  struck  gold  florins, 
current  for  six  shillings.     This  coin  be- 
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ing  found  inconvenient,  he  issued  the 
•'  noble,"  sometimes  called  the  "  rose 
noble,"  worth  six  shillings  and  eight- 
pence,  or  half  a  mark.  This,  with  its 
half  and  quarters,  was  our  only  gold  coin 
till  the  M  angel"  of  Edward  the  Fourth. 

Groats  and  half-groats  were  intro- 
duced by  Edward  the  Third.  They  re- 
ceived their  name  from  the  French 
"  gros,"  a  large  piece.  It  was  one  of  the 
charges  against  Wolsey  that  he  put  his 
cardinal's  hat  on  the  money  struck  in 
the  archiepiscopal  mint  at  York.  The 
"  shilling"  was  first  struck  by  Henry  the 
Eighth.  The  silver  crown,  half-crown, 
and  sixpence  commenced  under  Ed- 
ward the  Sixth.  The  sovereign  of  twenty 
shillings  was  first  struck  by  Henry  the 
Seventh.  The  guinea  commenced  under 
Charles  the  Second,  in  1663,  and  was 
so  called  from  the  Guinea  gold  from 
which  it  was  made  :  it  was  withdrawn  in 
1 81 5,  when  the  sovereign  and  half-sov- 
ereign were  again  issued.  In  the  middle 
ages  the  coinage  was  constantly  deteri- 
orated by  having  the  edges  clipped,  now 
prevented  by  the  milling  of  the  edge,  a 
process  first  used  in  1560.  The  unsatis- 
factory state  of  the  coin  led  to  the  use  of 
"  tradesmen's  tokens." 

But  in  addition  to  the  deterioration  of 
the  coinage  by  wear  and  by  clipping,  the 
standard  was  gradually  reduced  by  suc- 
cessive sovereigns.  The  denomination, 
weight,  and  fineness  of  silver  coins  have, 
however,  remained  unchanged  since  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  ;  but  the  pound  ster- 
ling, and  its  relation  to  the  silver  coinage, 
was  not  finally  fixed  until  17 17.  Gold 
was  not  adopted  as  our  legal  standard  of 
value  until  18 16.  Silver  and  copper,  as 
every  one  knows,  are  now  token  coins, 
and  only  legal  tender  to  a  limited  amount 
— i.e.,  the  copper  coins  up  to  a  shilling, 
and  silver  coins  to  forty  shillings.  The 
"  mint  price"  of  silver  is  $s.  6d.  an  ounce 
Troy — />.,  the  ounce  of  silver  is  coined 
into  5*.  6d.  The  "  standard"  of  silver 
is  37  parts  of  silver  to  3  of  copper.  The 
quantity  of  copper  and  silver  coin  issued 
is  regulated  by  Government  according 
to  the  supposed  requirements  of  the 
country,  but  any  one  can  take  gold  to  the 
mint  and  have  it  coined  into  sovereigns 
free  of  expense.  Practically,  however, 
this  is  never  done,  because  the  Bank  of 
England  is  always  ready  to  give  coin  for 
bullion,  charging  id.  an  ounce,  which  is 


rather  less  than  the  loss  of  interest  which 
would  result  from  the  time  required  for 
coinage.  The  sovereign  is  composed  of 
22  parts  gold  and  2  copper  :  most  of 
those  now  in  circulation  are  much  worn, 
but  when  new  they  contain  1 13.001 
grains  of  gold,  and  weigh  123.274  grains. 
An  ounce  of  gold  is  therefore  coined  into 
3/.  17J.  roj*/.,  which  is  generally  termed 
the  mint  price  of  gold. 

We  sometimes  hear  surprise  expressed 
that  there  should  tye  a  fixed  price  for  gold. 
Gold,  it  is  said,  should  be  allowed  to  fol- 
low its  market  price.  But  when  we  are 
told  that  the  mint  price  of  gold  is  always 
3/.  its.  io\d.  an  ounce,  all  that  is  meant 
is  that  an  ounce  of  gold  is  coined  into 
3/.  1 7 j.  lo^d.  The  price  of  gold  is  fixed 
in  gold,  or,  in  other  words,  sovereigns 
are  always  of  the  same  weight.  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel  asked  his  opponents  the  well- 
known  question,  "What  is  1/.  ?"  and 
the  simple  answer  is,  that  1/.  is  a  certain 
quantity  of  gold,  verified  by  the  stamp  of 
the  mint. 

There  appears  to  be  much  uncertainty 
as  to  when,  or  by  whom,  coins  were  first 
struck  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  As  re- 
gards the  former  country,  they  are  never 
mentioned  in  the  "  Senchus  Mor, "  which 
is  said  to  have  been  compiled  about  a.d. 
440,  in  which,  when  the  precious  metals 
are  alluded  to,  which  is  but  rarely,  this 
is  always  by  weight.'  Such  is  indeed  the 
case  even  to  a  much  later  date.  Thus,  in 
1004,  Brian  Boroimhe  offered  twenty 
ounces  of  gold  on  the  altar  of  St.  Patrick 
at  Armagh,  though  coins  are  said  to  have 
been  in  use  as  early  as^the  ninth  century. 
The  earliest  Scotch  coins  are  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  time  of  Malcolm  the 
Third — about  1050  a.d. 

The  derivations  of  the  words  relating 
to  money  and  commerce  are  interesting 
and  instructive.  M  Pecuniary"  takes  us 
back  to  the  times  when  value  was  reck- 
oned by  so  many  head  of  cattle.  The 
word  "  money"  is  from  tnoneta,  because 
in  Rome  coins  were  first  regularly  struck 
in  the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta,  which 
again  was  derived  from  monere^  to  warn, 
because  it  was  built  on  the  spot  where 
Manlius  heard  the  Gauls  approaching  to 
the  attack  of  the  city.  "  Coin"  is  prob- 
ably from  the  Latin  cuneus^  a  die  or 
stamp.  Many  coins  are  merely  so-called 
from  their  weight,  as,  for  instance,  our 
pound,   the  French  livre,  Italian  lira  ; 
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others  from  the  metal,  as  the  "  aureus  ;" 
the  "rupee"  from  the  Sanskrit  "  ru- 
pya,"  silver  ;  others  from  the  design,  as 
the  angel,  c  the  testoon,  from  teste  or  t£te, 
a  head  ;  others  from  the  head  of  the  state, 
as  the  sovereign,  crown  ;  others  from  the 
proper  name  of  the  monarch,  such  as  the 
daric,  from  Darius,  the  Philip,  Louis 
d'or,  or  the  Napoleon. 

The  dollar  or  thaler  is  short  for  the 
Joachimsthaler,  or  money  of  the  Joa- 
chims valley  in  Bohemia,  where  these 
coins  were  first  struck  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Guineas  were  called  after  the 
country  from  which  the  gold  was  ob- 
tained, and  the  "  franc"  is  an  abbrevi- 
ation of  the  inscription  Francorum  Rex, 
The  "  sou"  is  from  the  Latin  solidus. 
The  word  shilling  appears  to  be  derived 
from  a  root  signifying  to  divide  ;  and  in 
several  cases  the  name  indicates  the  frac- 
tion of  some  larger  coin,  as  the  denarius, 
halfpenny,  farthing,  cent,  and  mill.  The 
pound  was  originally  not  a  coin,  but  a 
weight,  and  comes  from  the  Latin pondus. 
Our  pound  was  originally  a  pound  of  sil- 
ver, which  was  divided  into  240  pennies.  * 
The  origin  of  the  word  penny  is  un- 
known. Some  have  derived  it  from 
pendoy  to  weigh,  but  this  does  not  seem 
very  satisfactory.  Our  word  ' '  sterling* ' 
is  said  to  go  back  to  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest, but  the  derivation  has  been  much 
disputed.  Some  have  supposed  that  it 
was  first  attributed  to  coins  struck  at  Stir- 
ling, but  for  this  there  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence  ;  others,  that  the  name  was  de- 
rived from  coins  having  a  star  on  the 
obverse,  but  no  coins  which  could  have 
given  rise  to  such  a  name  are  known. 
The  most  probable  suggestion  is  that  it 
has  reference  to  the  Easterling,  or  North 
German,  merchants. 

Early  English  bankers  seem  to  have 
been  all  goldsmiths  as  well  as  bankers, 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  just  worth  men- 
tioning that  in  my  own  firm,  as  in  sev- 
eral others,  we  still  use  certain  books 
which  are  specially  known  as  the 
"  Goldsmiths."  Sir  Walter  Bowes,  a 
goldsmith  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is 
recorded  by  Herbert  in  the  history  of 
the  Goldsmiths'  Company  as  having  lent 
Henry  the  Eighth  300/.  Another  great 
goldsmith  of  this  period  was  Sir  T.Gresh- 
am,  the  founder  of  Gresham  College 
and  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  which  was 
opened  by  Queen  Elizabeth  on  January 


23d,  1570.  Even  Alderman  Backwell, 
who  lost  295,994/.  16s.  6d.  when  the  Ex- 
chequer was  closed  by  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond, was  a  retail  jeweller,  and  Pepys 
records,  on  December  24th,  1660  :  "I 
went  to  chuse  a  payre  of  candlesticks  to 
be  ready  for  me  at  Alderman  Backe- 
well's."  Mr.  Price,  in  his  interesting 
paper  on  "  Early  Goldsmiths  and 
Bankers,"  gives  several  accounts  current 
appertaining  to  this  period,  and  still  in 
existence  at  Messrs.  Childs',  including, 
for  instance,  one  for  Prince  Rupert  for 
plate,  dishes,  candlesticks,  etc.  The 
oldest  of  our  existing  banks  are  probably 
Messrs. ,  Childs'  and  Messrs.  Martin's. 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  there  was  a 
goldsmith  named  John  Wheeler,  from 
whom  the  business  passed  to  William 
Wheeler,  Jr.,  and  subsequently  into  the 
hands  of  their  apprentices,  Messrs.  Blan- 
chard  and  Child,  whose  names  appear  in 
the  "  Little  London  Directory,  1677." 
Sir  Josiah  Child,  although  he  subse- 
quently became  a  banker  himself,  at- 
tacked our  profession  with  more  vigor 
than  common-sense  in  his  new  "  Dis- 
course of  Trade."  He  says  "  this  gain- 
ing scarcity  of  money  proceeds  from  the 
trade  of  hankering,  which  obstructs  cir- 
culation, advances  usury,  and  renders  it 
so  easy  that  most  men,  as  soon  as  they 
can  make  up  a  sum  of  from  50/.  to  100/., 
send  it  in  to  the  goldsmith,  which  doth 
and  will  occasion  while  it  lasts  that  fatal 
pressing  necessity  for  money  visible 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  both  to 
prince  and  people."  Sir  Francis  Child, 
called  by  Pennant  the  father  of  the  pro- 
fession, is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to 
lay  aside  entirely  the  goldsmith's  business 
and  become  a  pure  banker  in  our  sense  of 
the  term.  ..The  "  Grasshopper"  in  Lom- 
bard Street  claims  to  have  been  the  place 
of  business  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham, 
though  his  actual  residence  was  in  Bish- 
opsgate.  In  the  directory  of  1677,  it 
was  occupied  by  Messrs.  Dun  combe  and 
Kent,  from  whom  it  descended  to 
Messrs.  Martin.  Hoare's  in  Fleet  Street 
goes  back  to  James  Hore  or  Hoare,  who 
was  warden  of  the  Mint  from  1679  to 
1682,  and  who  was  probably  established 
in  business  as  early  as  1661  ;  they  have 
occupied  their  present  premises  since 
1692.  The  Bank  of  England,  I  may 
mention,  was  founded  in  1694. 

Although  banking,  in  some   form  or 
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other,  can,  as  we  have  seen,  be  carried 
back  to  an  early  period  in  history,  and 
even  in  our  own  country  has  long  ex- 
isted, still  in  our  national  accounts  a  very 
archaic  system  was  pursued  until  quite 
recently.  It  is  indeed  scarcely  credible 
that  the  old  wooden  M  tallies"  were  only 
abolished  by  Mr.  Burke's  Act,  which  was 
passed  in  1782,  but  did  not  come  into  full 
effect  till  1826,  on  the  death  of  the  last 
of  the  Chamberlains. 

The  tally  was  a  willow  stick,  not  ex- 
ceeding five  feet  in  length,  about  one  inch 
in  depth  and  thickness,  with  the  four 
sides  roughly  squared.  On  one  of  the 
four  sides  the  amount  was  expressed  in 
notches.  On  each  of  the  two  sides  next 
to  the  notched  side  the  description  of  the 
payment  was  written.  The  stick  was 
split  in  half  through  the  notches.  One 
half,  constituting  the  tally,  was  given  to 
the  person  making  the  payment  into  the 
Exchequer,  the  other  half,  the  counter 
tally,  or  counterfoil,  was  kept  at  the 
Exchequer  as  a  check. 

There  was  no  single  notch  for  a  larger 
sum  than  1000/.  ;  a  notch  of  the  gauged 
width  of  i^  inch  denoted  1000/.  ;  1  inch, 
100/.;  $  inch,  10/.;  and  half  a  notch  of 
this  last  size,  1/.;  of  -^  inch,  is.;  and 
the  smallest  notch,  id.;  one  halfpenny 
was  denoted  by  a  small  pounded  hole. 

In  the ' '  Return  on  Public  Income  and 
Expenditure,"  July  29th,  1869,  the  fol- 
lowing account  is  given  of  the  mode  in 
which  these  tallies  were  actually  is- 
sued. 

The  slip  of  parchment,  or  Teller's  bill, 
as  it  was  called,  was  thrown  down  a  pipe 
into  the  Tally  Court,  a  large  room  under 
the  tellers'  offices,  notice  being  given  to 
the  Tally  officer  by  a  clerk  calling  out 
1 '  down' '  through  the  pipe.  The  Teller's 
bill  fell  upon  the  large  table  in  the  Tally 
Court,  which  was  covered  with  a  check- 
ered cloth.  In  the  Tally  Court  sat  offi- 
cers of  the  Clerk  of  the  Pells,  and  of  the 
Auditor  as  performing  the  duties  of  the 
Chamberlain  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
Teller's  bill  was  first  recorded  by  the 
officer  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Pells,  in  his 
book  of  introitus  or  receipt,  and  then 
passed  over  to  the  Auditor's  clerk,  who 
entered  it  into  a  book  called  the  bill  of 
the  day.  A  copy  of  each  Teller's  bill 
was  written  by  the  Auditor's  clerk  upon 
an  indented  form  of  receipt  (up  to  1826 
upon  the  wooden  tally,  the  amount  being 


expressed  in  notches  only),  and  given 
upon  his  application,  generally  on  the 
following  day,  to  the  receiver  or  other 
person  paying  in  the  money.  At  the  close 
of  the  day,  when  all  the  Teller's  bills  had 
been  sent  down  and  entered,  the  bill  of 
the  day  was  sent  on  to  the  clerk  of  the 
cash-book,  in  which  book  all  the  receipts 
of  the  day  were  entered.  The  Auditor's 
cash-book  was  the  foundation  of  all  the 
accounts  of  the  receipt  of  revenue, 
weekly,  quarterly,  and  yearly  certificates 
of  which  were  transmitted  from  the  Ex- 
chequer to  the  Treasury,  from  which  the 
annual  accounts  of  revenue  were  pre- 
pared and  laid  before  Parliament. 

In  early  days  our  bankers  and  mer- 
chants used  to  deposit  their  superfluous 
cash  in  the  Tower  of  London  for  safe 
keeping.  Charles  the  First  seized  the 
money  there,  amounting  to  120,000/.  A 
still  more  serious  misfortune  befell  our 
predecessors,  however,  in  1672,  when  the 
Exchequer  was  closed  by  Charles  the 
Second,  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Ashley 
and  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  and  when 
the  amount  seized  was  no  less  than 
1,328,000/.  The  first  "  run"  on  record 
took  place  when  the  Dutch  fleet  sailed  up 
the  Thames,  burned  Chatham,  and  de- 
stroyed Sheerness.  I  have  already  al- 
luded to  the  fact  that  such  references  to 
bankers  as  appear  in  ancient  literature 
are  far  from  being  always  of  a  compli- 
mentary character  ;  such  is  also  the  case 
even  in  recent  times.  Lord  Eldon  is  re- 
ported to  have  selected  his  bankers  by  a 
sort  of  inverse  competitive  examination. 
He  thought  them  the  stupidest  in  Lon- 
don, and  he  said  that  if  he  could  find 
stupider,  he  would  move  his  account. 
And  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  probity  and 
prudence,  tact  and  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  are  more  necessary  to  a  banker 
than  the  possession  of  great  genius.  It 
is  perhaps  natural  that  I  should  be  dis- 
posed to  attribute  the  unfavorable  re- 
marks to  which  I  have  referred  rather 
to  jealousy  than  to  conviction. 

We  may,  I  think,  congratulate  our- 
selves that  we  have  contributed  our  fair 
share  to  those  who  have  successfully 
labored  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  In  political  life,  innumera- 
ble bankers  have  been  useful  members 
of  the  legislature.  In  some  cases  our 
banking  families  have  held  high  office. 
In  literature,  the  honored  name  of  Grote 
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at  once  suggests  itself,  and  in  science  I 
may  be  permitted  to  mention  my  own 
father.  One  might  have  supposed  that 
banking  was  rather  too  prosaic  for 
poetry,  but  the  names  of  Rogers,  Wright, 
and  Praed  prove  the  contrary.  Among 
economists  we  have  Lord  Overstone,  Mr. 
Norman,  Mr.  Bagehot,  Mr.  Hankey, 
Mr.  Newmarch,  Mr.  Palgrave,  and 
others  too  numerous  to  mention.  Indeed, 
though  I  am  by  no  means  a  follower  of 
M.  Comte,  there  is  one  of  his  proposals 
which  has  much  to  recommend  it.  He 
suggests,  in  the  Catfchisme  Positiviste, 
that  the  supreme  government  in  each 
country  should  be  intrusted  to  three 
bankers,  who  would,  respectively,  take 
charge  of  commercial,  manufacturing, 
and  agricultural  operations.  "  A  ces 
triumvirs,"  he  says,  "  le  sacerdoce  occi- 
dental dirig6  par  le  Grand-PrStre  de 
l'humanite,  devra  dignement  soumet- 
tre  les  reclamations  16gitimes  d'un  im- 
mense proletariat."  I  should  have  been 
disposed  to  think  that,  at  any  rate, 
such  a  government  would  have  had  the 
great  merit  of  doing  its  best  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  the  world,  though  I 
confess  that  of  late  some  of  my  friends 
have  developed  a  fierce  military  spirit 
which  fills  me  with  astonishment.  But 
however  that  may  be,  I  think  we  may 
fairly  claim  for  the  banking  profession 


that  they  have  done  their  best  to  deserve 
the  confidence  reposed  in  them.  Let  us 
hope  the  opportunities  and  advantages 
which  will  be  afforded  by  the  new 
Bankers'  Institute  will  be  a  benefit  to  the 
profession,  by  extending  a  knowledge  of 
the  true  principles  of  banking  ;  and  even 
perhaps  to  the  public,  by  tending  to  re- 
move those  groundless  apprehensions 
which  from  time  to  time,  as,  for  instance, 
last  year,  have  produced  an  entirely  arti- 
ficial stringency  in  the  money  market, 
and  an  elevation  of  the  rate  of  interest, 
quite  unnecessary  in  itself,  and  very 
prejudicial  to  the  commerce  of  the 
country. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  mentioning 
another  class  of  banks — namely,  the  Sav- 
ings Banks,  which  have  done  so  much  to 
promote  frugality  among  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  community.  The  original 
idea  seems  due  to  the  Rev.  Josiah  Smith, 
of  Wendover,  who,  in  1799,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  some  of  his  neighbors,  arranged 
to  receive  small  sums  from  the  parish- 
ioners during  the  summer,  repayable  on 
demand,  but  to  which  he  added  a  bonus 
if  the  balance  remained  until  Christmas. 
The  next  Savings  Bank,  that  founded  at 
Tottenham  by  Mrs.  Priscilla  Wakefield, 
in  1804,  more  nearly  resembled  our  ex- 
isting Savings  Banks. — The  Nineteenth 
Century, 
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It  is  both  interesting  and  instructive 
to  hear  what  masters  of  a  craft  may 
choose  to  say  upon  the  subject  of  their 
art.  The  interest  is  rather  increased 
than  diminished  by  the  limitation  of  the 
imperfection  of  their  view,  inseparable 
from  personal  inclination,  idiosyncrasy 
of  genius,  or  absorbing  previous  course 
of  study.  When  Heinrich  exclaims, 
44  There's  no  lust  like  to  poetry  ;"  when 
Goethe  asserts,  44  Die  kunst  istnur  Ges- 
taltung  ;"  when  Shelley  writes, 44  Poetry 
is  the  record  of  the  best  and  happiest 
moments  of  the  happiest  and  best 
minds,"  we  feel  in  each  of  these  utter- 

*  "Poems  of  Wordsworth."  Chosen  and 
Edited  by  Matthew  Arnold.  Golden  Treasury 
Series.     Macmillan  :  1879. 


ances — too  partial  to  express  an  univer- 
sal truth,  too  profound  to  be  regarded 
as  a  merely  casual  remark — the  domi- 
nating bias  and  instinctive  leanings  of  a 
lifetime.  If,  then,  we  remember  that 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  is  equally  eminent 
as  a  critic  and  a  poet,  we  shall  not  be 
too  much  surprised  to  read  the  follow- 
ing account  of  poetry  given  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  Selections  from  Wordsworth  : 
44  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  hold  fast 
to  this  :  that  poetry  is  at  bottom  a  criti- 
cism of  life  ;  that  the  greatness  of  a 
poet  lies  in  his  powerful  and  beautiful 
application  of  ideas  to  life — to  the  ques- 
tion :  How  to  live." 

At  first  sight  this  definition  will  strike 
most  people  as  a  paradox.     It  would  be 
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scarcely  less  startling  to  hear,  as  indeed 
we  might  perhaps  hear  from  a  new 
school  of  writers  upon  art,  that  "  Criti- 
cism is  at  bottom  the  poetry  of  things, ' ' 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  critic's  function  to 
select  the  quintessential  element  of  all 
he  touches,  and  to  present  that  only  in 
choice  form  to  the  public  he  professes 
to  instruct.  Yet,  when  we  return  to 
Mr.  Arnold,  and  compare  the  passage 
above  quoted  with  the  fuller  expression 
of  the  same  view  upon  a  preceding  page, 
the  apparent  paradox  is  reduced  to  the 
proportions  of  a  sound  and  valuable 
generalization  :  ' '  Long  ago,  in  speaking 
of  Homer,  1  said  that  the  noble  and  pro- 
found application  of  ideas  to  life  is  the 
most  essential  part  of  poetic  greatness. 
I  said  that  a  great  poet  receives  his  dis- 
tinctive character  of  superiority  from  his 
application,  under  the  conditions  immu- 
tably fixed  by  the  laws  of  poetic  beauty 
and  poetic  truth,  from  his  application,  I 
say,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  the  ideas — 

On  man,  on  nature,  and  on  human  life, 

which  he  has  acquired  for  himself." 
An  important  element  in  this  descrip- 
tion cf  poetic  greatness  is  the  further 
determination  of  the  ideas  in  question 
as  moral  :  "  It  is  said  that  to  call  these 
ideas  moral  ideas  is  to  introduce  a 
strong  and  injurious  limitation.  I 
answer  that  it  is  to  do  nothing  of  the 
kind,  because  moral  ideas  are  really  so 
main  a  part  of  human  life.  The  ques- 
tion, how  to  live,  is  itself  a  moral  idea  ; 
and  it  is  the  question  which  most  in- 
terests every  man,  and  with  which,  in 
some  way  or  other,  he  is  perpetually 
occupied. ' ' 

With  the  substance  of  these  passages 
there  are  few  who,  after  mature  reflec- 
tion on  the  nature  of  poetry,  will  not 
agree.  That  the  weight  of  Mr.  Arnold's 
authority  should  be  unhesitatingly  given 
against  what  he  calls  the  poetry  of  re- 
volt and  the  poetry  of  indifference  to 
morals,  is  a  matter  for  rejoicing  to  all 
who  think  the  dissemination  of  sound 
views  on  literature  important.  It  is 
good  to  be  reminded  at  the  present 
moment  that  Omar  Kayam  failed  of 
true  greatness  because  he  was  a  reac- 
tionary, and  that  The\>phile  Gautier 
took  up  his  abode  in  what  can  never  be 
more  than  a  wayside  halting-place.  From 
time  to  time  critics  arise  who  attempt  to 
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persuade  us  that  it  does  not  so  much 
matter  what  a  poet  says  as  how  he  says 
it,  ,and  that  the  highest  poetical  achieve- 
ments are  those  which  combine  a  certain 
vagueness  of  meaning  with  sensuous 
melody  and  color  of  verbal  composition. 
Yet,  if  one  thing  is  proved  with  certainty 
by  the  whole  history  of  literature  to  our 
time,  it  is  that  the  self -preservative  in- 
stinct of  humanity  rejects  such  art  as 
does  not  contribute'  to  its  intellectual 
nutrition  and  moral  sustenance.  It 
cannot  afford  to  continue  long  in  con- 
tact with  ideas  that  run  counter  to  the 
principles  of  its  own  progress.  It  can- 
not bestow  more  than  passing  notice 
upon  trifles,  however  exquisitely  finished. 
Poetry  will  not,  indeed,  live  without 
style  or  its  equivalent.  But  style  alone 
will  never  confer  enduring  and  cosmo- 
politan fame  upon  a  poet.  He  must 
have  placed  himself  in  accord  with  the 
permanent  emotions,  the  conservative 
forces  of  the  race  ;  he  must  have  uttered 
what  contributes  to  the  building  up  of 
vital  structure  in  the  social  organism,  in 
order  to  gain  more  than  a  temporary  or 
a  partial  hearing.  Though  style  is  an 
indispensable  condition  of  success  in 
poetry,  it  is  by  matter,  and  not  by  form, 
that  a  poet  has  to  take  his  final  rank. 

Of    the    two  less    perfect    kinds  of 
poetry,   the  poetry  of  revolt  and  the 
poetry  of  indifference,  the  latter  has  by 
far  the    slighter    chance    of    survival. 
Powerful  negation  implies  that  which  it 
rebels  against.     The  energy  of  the  re- 
bellious spirit  is  itself  a  kind  of  moral 
greatness.    We  are  braced  and  hardened 
by  contact  with  impassioned  revolution- 
aries,  with    Lucretius,   Voltaire,    Leo- 
pardi.     Something  necessary  to  the  on- 
ward progress  of  humanity — the  vigor  of 
antagonism,  the  operative  force  of  the 
antithesis — is  communicated   by  them. 
They  are  in  a  high  sense  ethical  by  the 
exhibition  of  hardihood,   self-reliance, 
hatred    of    hypocrisy..     Even    Omar's 
secession  from  the  mosque  to  the  tavern 
symbolizes  a  necessary  and  recurring 
moment  of  experience.    It  is,  moreover, 
dignified  by  the  pathos  of  the  poet's 
view  of  life.     Meleager's  sensuality  is 
condoned  by  the  delicacy  of  his  senti- 
ment.    Tone  counts  for  much  in  this 
poetry  of  revolt  against  morals.     It  is 
only  the  Stratons,  the  Beccadellis,  the 
Baudelaires,  who,  in  spite  of  their  con- 
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summate  form,  are  consigned  to  poetical 
perdition  by  vulgarity,  perversity,  ob- 
liquity of  vision.  But  the  carving  of 
cherry-stones  in  verse,  the  turning  of 
triolets  and  rondeaux,  the  seeking  after 
sound  or  color  without  heed  for  sense, 
is  all  foredoomed  to  final  failure.  The 
absolute  neglect  which  has  fallen  on  the 
melodious  Italian  sonnet-writers  of  the 
sixteenth  century  is  due  to  their  cult  of 
art  for  art's  sake,  and  their  indifference 
to  the  realities  of  life.  If  we  ask  why 
Machiavelli's  Mandragora  is  inferior  to 
Shakespeare's  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor ', 
in  spite  of  its  profound  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  its  brilliant  wit,  its  irre- 
sistible humor,  its  biting  satire,  and  its 
incomparably  closer  workmanship,  we 
can  only  answer  that  Shakespeare's  con- 
ception of  life  was  healthy,  natural,  ex- 
hilarating, while  Machiavelli's,  without 
displaying  the  earnestness  of  revolt,  was 
artificial,  morbid,  and  depressing.  The 
sympathies  which  every  great  work  of 
art  stimulates  tend  in  the  case  of  Shake- 
speare's play  to  foster,  in  the  case  of 
Machiavelli's  to  stunt,  the  all-essential 
elements  of  social  happiness  and  vigor. 
In  point  of  form,  the  Mandragora  has 
better  right  to  be  a  classic  comedy  than 
the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  But  the 
application  of  ideas  to  life  in  it  is  so  un- 
sound and  so  perverse  that  common- 
sense  rejects  it :  we  tire  of  living  in  so 
false  a  world. 

Without  multiplying  instances,  it  can 
be  affirmed,  with  no  dread  of  opposi- 
tion, that  all  art,  to  be  truly  great  art, 
to  be  permanent  and  fresh  and  satisfy- 
ing through  a  hundred  generations,  to 
yield  the  bread  and  wine  of  daily  suste- 
nance to  men  and  women  in  successive 
ages,  must  be  moralized — must  be  in 
harmony  with  those  principles  of  con- 
duct, that  tone  of  feeling,  which  it  is  the 
self-preservative  instinct  of  civilized 
humanity  to  strengthen j  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  artist  should  be  conscious- 
ly didactic  or  obtrusively  ethical.  The 
objects  of  ethics  and  of  art  are  distinct. 
The  one  analyzes  and  instructs,  the 
other  embodies  and  delights.  But  since 
all  the  arts  give  form  to  thought  and 
feeling,  it  follows  that  the  greatest  art  is 
that  which  includes  in  its  synthesis  the 
fullest  complex  of  thoughts  and  feelings. 
The  more  complete  the  poet's  grasp  of 
human  nature  as  a  whole,  the  more  com- 


plete his  presentation  of  life  in  organized 
complexity,  the  greater  he  will  be.  Now 
the  whole  struggle  of  the  human  race 
from  barbarism  to  civilization  is  one 
continuous  effort  to  maintain  and  to  ex- 
tend its  moral  dignity.  It  is  by  the  con- 
servation and  alimentation  of  moral 
qualities  that  we  advance.  The  organi- 
zation of  our  faculties  into  a  perfect 
whole  is  moral  harmony.  Therefore 
artists  who  aspire  to  greatness  can 
neither  be  adverse  nor  indifferent  to 
ethics.  In  each  case  they  proclaim  their 
own  inadequacy  to  the  subject-matter  of 
their  art — humanity.  In  each  case  they 
present  a  maimed  and  partial  portrait  of 
their  hero — man.  In  each  case  they 
must  submit,  however  exquisite  their 
style,  however  acute  their  insight,  to  be 
excluded  from  the  supreme  company  of 
the  immortals.  We  need  do  no  more 
than  name  the  chiefs  of  European  poetry 
— Homer,  Pindar,  iEschylus,  Sophocles, 
Virgil,  Horace,  Dante,  Shakespeare, 
Moliere — in  order  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  they  owe  their  superiority  to  the 
completeness  of  their  representation,  to 
their  firm  grasp  upon  the  harmony  of 
human  faculties  in  large  morality.  It 
is  this  which  makes  classical  and  humane 
literature  convertible  terms.  It  is  this 
which  has  led  all  classes  and  ages  of  men 
back  and  back  to  these  great  poets  as  to 
their  familiar  friends  and  teachers,  "  the 
everlasting  solace  of  mankind." 

While  substantially  agreeing  with  Mr. 
Arnold,  it  may  be  possible  to  take  ex- 
ception to  the  form  of  his  definition. 
He  lays  too  great  stress,  perhaps,  on  the 
phrases,  application  of  ideas,  and  criti- 
cism. The  first  might  be  qualified  as 
misleading,  because  it  seems  to  attribute 
an  ulterior  purpose  to  the  poet ;  the 
second  as  tending  to  confound  two  sepa- 
rate faculties,  the  creative  and  the  judi- 
cial. Plato's  conception  of  poetry  as  an 
inspiration,  a  divine  instinct,  may  be 
nearer  to  the  truth.  The  application  of 
ideas  should  not  be  too  conscious,  else 
the  poet  sinks  into  the  preacher.  The 
criticism  of  life  should  not  be  too  much 
his  object,  else  the  poet  might  as  well 
have  written  essays.  What  is  wanted  is 
that,  however  spontaneous  his  utterance 
may  be,  however  he  may  aim  at  only 
beauty  in  his  work,  or  "  sing  but  as  the 
linnet  sings,"  his  message  should  be 
adequate  to  healthy  and  mature  human- 
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ity.  His  intelligence  of  what  is  noble 
and  enduring,  his  expression  of  a  full 
harmonious  personality,  is  enough  to 
moralize  his  work.  It  is  even  better 
that  he  should  not  turn  aside  to  com- 
ment. That  is  the  function  of  the 
homilist.  We  must  learn  how  to  live 
from  him  less  by  his  precepts  than  by 
his  examples  and  by  being  in  his  com- 
pany. It  would  no  doubt  be  misunder- 
standing Mr.  Arnold  to  suppose  that  he 
estimates  poetry  by  the  gnomic  sentences 
conveyed  in  it,  or  that  he  intends  to  say 
that  the  greatest  poets  have  deliberately 
used  their  art  as  the  vehicle  of  moral 
teaching.  Yet  there  is  a  double  danger 
in  the  wording  of  his  definitions.  On 
the  one  hand,  if  we  accept  them  too 
literally,  we  run  the  risk  of  encouraging 
that  false  view  of  poetry  which  led  the 
Byzantines  to  prefer  Euripides  to  Sopho- 
cles, because  he  contained  a  greater 
number  of  quotable  maxims ;  which 
brought  the  humanists  of  the  sixteenth 
century  to  the  incomprehensible  conclu- 
sion that  Seneca  had  improved  upon  the 
Greek  drama  by  infusing  greater  gravity 
into  his  speeches  ;  which  caused  Tasso 
to  invent  an  ex  post  facto  allegory  for  the 
Gerusalemme,  and  Spenser  to  describe 
Ariosto's  mad  Orlando,  the  triumphant 
climax  of  that  poet's  irony,  as  "  a  good 
governor  and  a  virtuous  man."  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  the  peril  of  forget- 
ting that  the  prime  aim  of  all  art  is  at 
bottom  only  presentation.  That,  and 
that  alone,  distinguishes  the  arts,  includ- 
ing poetry,  from  every  other  operation 
of  the  intellect,  and  justifies  Hegel's 
general  definition  of  Art  as  "  Die  sinn- 
liche  Erscheinung  der  Idee."  Poetry  is 
not  so  much  a  criticism  of  life  as  a  reve- 
lation of  life,  a  presentment  of  life  ac- 
cording to  the  poet's  capacity  for  observ- 
ing and  displaying  it  in  forms  that  re- 
produce it  for  his  readers.  The  poet  i  s 
less  a  judge  than  a  seer  and  reporter. 
If  he  judges,  it  is  as  light,  falling  upon 
an  object,  snowing  its  inequalities,  dis- 
covering its  loveliness,  may  be  said  to 
judge.  The  greatest  poet  is  not  the 
poet  who  has  said  the  best  things  about 
life,  but  he  whose  work  most  fully  and 
faithfully  reflects  life  in  its  breadth  and 
largeness,  eliminating  what  is  accidental, 
trivial,  temporary,  local,  or  rendering 
insignificant  details  the  mirror  of  the 
universal  by  his  treatment.     He  teaches 


less  by  what  he  inculcates  than  by  what 
he  shows  ;  and  the  truth  of  Plato's 
above-mentioned  theory  is  that  he  may 
himself  be  unaware  of  the  far-reaching 
lessons  he  communicates.  From  Shake- 
speare we  could  better  afford  to  lose  the 
profound  remarks  on  life  in  Timon  or 
Troilus  and  Cressida  than  the  delinea-. 
tion  of  Othello's  passion.  The  speeches 
of  Nestor  in  the  Iliad  are  less  valuable 
than  the  portrait  of  Achilles  ;  and  what 
Achilles  says  about  fame,  heroism, 
death,  and  friendship  could  be  sooner 
spared  than  the  presentment  of  his  ac- 
tion. 

The  main  thing  to  keep  in  mind  is 
this  :  that  the  world  will  very  willingly 
let  die  in  poetry  what  does  not  contrib- 
ute to  its  intellectual  strength  and  moral 
vigor.  In  the  long-run,  therefore,  poetry 
full  of  matter  and  moralized  wins  the 
day.  But  it  must,  before  all  else,  be 
poetry.  The  application  of  the  sound- 
est moral  ideas,  the  finest  criticism  of 
life,  will  not  save  it  from  oblivion,  if  it 
fails  in  the  essential  qualities  that  con- 
stitute a  work  of  art.  Imagination,  or 
the  power  to  see  clearly  and  to  project 
forcibly  ;  fancy,  or  the  power  to  flash 
new  light  on  things  familiar,  and  by 
their  combination  to  delight  the  mind 
with  novelty ;  creative  genius,  or  the 
power  of  giving  form  and  substance,  life 
and  beauty,  to  the  figments  of  the  brain  ; 
style,  or  the  power  to  sustain  a  flawless 
and  unwavering  distinction  of  utter- 
ance ;  dramatic  energy,  or  the  power  to 
make  men  and  women  move  before  us 
with  self-evident  reality  in  fiction ; 
passion,  sympathy,  enthusiasm,  or  the 
power  of  feeling  and  communicating 
feeling,  of  understanding  and  arousing 
emotion ;  lyrical  inspiration,  or  the 
power  of  spontaneous  singing — these 
are  among  the  many  elements  that  go  to 
make  up  poetry.  These,  no  doubt,  are 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Arnold  in  the  clause 
referring  to  "  poetic  beauty  and  poetic 
truth."  But  it  is  needful  to  insist  upon 
them,  after  having  dwelt  so  long  upon 
the  matter  and  the  moral  tone  of  poetry. 
No  sane  critic  can  deny  that  the  posses- 
sion of  one  or  more  of  these  qualities  in 
any  very  eminent  degree  will  save  a  poet 
from  the  neglect  to  which  moral  revolt 
or  indifference  might  otherwise  condemn 
him.  Ariosto's  vulgarity  of  feeling, 
Shelley's  crude  and  discordant  opinions, 
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Leopardi's  overwhelming  pessimism, 
Heine's  morbid  sentimentality,  Byron's 
superficiality  and  cynicism,  sink  to  noth- 
ing beneath  the  saving  virtues  of  imagi- 
nation, lyrical  inspiration,  poetic  style, 
humor,  intensity  and  sweep  of  passion. 
The  very  greatest  poets  of  the  world 
have  combined  all  these  qualities,  to- 
gether with  that  grand  humanity  which 
confers  upon  them  immortal  freshness. 
Of  Homer,  Pindar,  Sophocles,  ^Eschy- 
lus,  Dante,  Virgil,  Shakespeare,  Moli&re, 
Goethe,  it  is  only  possible  to  say  that 
one  or  other  element  of  poetic  achieve- 
ment has  been  displayed  more  eminently 
than  the  rest,  that  one  or  other  has  been 
held  more  obviously  in  abeyance,  when 
we  come  to  distinguish  each  great  master 
from  his  peers.  But  lesser  men  may 
rest  their  claims  to  immortality  upon 
slighter  merits  ;  and  among  these  merits 
it  will  ,be  found  impossible  to  exclude 
what  we  call  form,  style,  and  the  several 
poetic  qualities  above  enumerated.  To 
borrow  a  burlesque  metaphor  from  the 
Oxford  schools,  a  poet  may  win  his 
second-class  on  his  moral  philosophy 
papers,  if  the  others  do  not  drag  him 
down  below  the  level  of  recognition  ;  or 
he  may  win  upon  his  taste  papers,  if  he 
has  not  been  plucked  in  divinity.  It  is 
only  the  supreme  few  whom  we  expect 
to  be  equally  good  all  round.  Shelley 
and  Leopardi  have,  perhaps,  the  same 
prospect  of  survival  on  their  artistic 
merits,  as  Wordsworth  on  the  strength 
of  his  moral  ideas. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  now 
arrived  at  Mr.  Arnold's  attempt  to  place 
Wordsworth  among  the  European  poets 
of  the  last  two  centuries.  Omitting 
Goethe  and  living  men,  it  seems  to  Mr. 
Arnold  indubitable  that  to  Wordsworth 
belongs  the  palm.  This  distinction  of 
being  the  second  greatest  modern  poet 
since  the  death  of  Moli&re  is  awarded  to 
Wordsworth  on  his  moral  philosophy 
paper.  "Where,  then,  is  Wordsworth's 
superiority  ?  It  is  here  :  he  deals  with 
more  of  life  than  they  do  ;  he  deals  with 
life,  as  a  whole,  more  powerfully." 
There  is  some  occult  fascination  in  the 
game  of  marking  competitors  for  glory, 
and  publishing  class-lists  of  poets, 
artists,  and  other  eminent  persons.  For 
myself,  I  confess  that  it  seems  about  as 
reasonable  to  enter  Wordsworth,  Dry- 
den,  Voltaire,  Leopardi,  K-lopstock,  and 


the  rest  of  them  for  the  stakes  of  poeti- 
cal primacy,  and  to  announce  with  a 
flourish  of  critical  trumpets  that  Words- 
worth is  the  winner,  as  to  run  the  moss- 
rose  against  the  jessamine,  carnation, 
clematis,  crown  imperial,  double  daisy, 
and  ' other  favorites  of  the  flower 
garden.  Lovers  of  poets  and  of  flowers 
will  ^have  their  partialities  ;  and  those 
who  have  best  cultivated  powers  of  re- 
flection and  expression  will  most  plausi- 
bly support  their  preference  with  argu- 
ments. There  the  matter  ends  ;  for, 
both  in  the  case  of  the  poets  and  the 
flowers,  the  qualities  which  stimulate  our 
several  admirations  are  too  various  in 
kind  to  be  compared.  Mr.  Arnold  has 
undoubtedly  given  excellent  reasons  for 
the  place  he  assigns  to  Wordsworth. 
But  it  is  dangerous  for  Wordsworth's 
advocate  to  prove  too  much.  He  has 
already  gained  a  firm,  a  permanent,  an 
honorable  place  upon  the  muster-roll  of 
English  poets.  Why  undertake  the  task 
of  proving  him  the  greatest  ?  Parnassus 
is  a  sort  of  heaven,  and  we  know  what 
answer  was  given  to  the  sons  of  Zebe- 
dee. 

The  final  test  of  greatness  in  a  poet  is 
his  adequacy  to  human  nature  at  its 
best ;  his  feeling  for  the  balance  of 
sense,  emotion,  will,  intellect  in  moral 
harmony  ;  his  faculty  for  regarding  the 
whole  of  life,  and  representing  it  in  all 
its  largeness.  If  this  be  true,  dramatic 
and  epical  poetry  must  be  the  most  en- 
during, the  most  instructive  monuments 
of  creative  genius  in  verse.  These  forms 
bring  into  quickest  play,  and  present  in 
fullest  activity,  the  many-sided  motives 
of  our  life  on  earth.  Yet  the  lyrist  has 
a  sphere  scarcely  second  in  importance 
to  that  of  the  epic  and  dramatic  poets. 
The  thought  and  feeling  he  expresses 
may,  if  his  nature  be  adequate,  embrace 
the  whole  gamut  of  humanity  ;  and  if 
his  expression  be  sufficient,  he  may  give 
the  form  of  universality  to  his  experi- 
ence, creating  magic  mirrors  wherein  all 
men  shall  see  their  own  hearts  reflected 
and  glorified  without  violation  of  reality 
or  truth.  Wordsworth's  fame  will  rest 
upon  his  lyrics,  if  we  extend  the  term  to 
include  his  odes,  sonnets,  and  some  nar- 
rative poems  in  stanzas — on  these,  and 
on  a  few  of  his  meditative  pieces  in 
blank  verse.  His  long  philosophical 
experiments — the  Prelude,  the  Excursion 
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— will  be  read  for  the  light  they  cast 
upon  the  poet's  mind,  and  for  occasional 
passages  of  authentic  inspiration.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  they  are  too  unequal  in  exe- 
cution, too  imperfectly  penetrated  with 
the  vital  spirit  of  true  poetry,  to  stand 
the  test  of  time  or  wake  the  enthusiasm 
of  centuries  of  students.  Those,  then, 
who  love  and  reverence  Wordsworth,  for 
whom  from  earliest  boyhood  he  has  been 
a  name  of  worship,  will  thank  the  deli- 
cate and  sympathetic  critic  who  has  here 
collected  WordswortVs  masterpieces  in 
the  compass  of  three  hundred  pages. 
They  will  also  thank  him  for  the  preface 
in  which  he  has  pointed  out  the  sterling 
qualities  of  Wordsworth's  poetry.  After 
speaking  of  Wordsworth's  debt  to  Burns, 
who  first  in  a  century  of  false  taste  used 
"  a  style  of  perfect  plainness,  relying  for 
effect  solely  on  the  weight  and  force  of 
that  which  with  entire  fidelity  it  utters," 
Mr.  Arnold  introduces  the  following 
paragraph  as  to  Wordsworth's  handling 
of  that  style  : 

"  Still  Wordsworth's  use  of  it  has  something 
unique  and  unmatchable.  Nature  herself 
seems,  I  say,  to  take  the  pen  out  of  his  hand, 
and  to  write  for  him  with  her  own  bare,  sheer, 
penetrating  power.  This  arises  from  two 
causes  :  from  the  profound  sincereness  with 
which  Wordsworth  feels  his  subject,  and  also 
from  the  profoundly  sincere  and  natural  char- 
acter of  his  subject  itself.  He  can  and  will 
treat  such  a  subject  with  nothing  but  the  most 
plain,  first-hand,  almost  austere,  naturalness. 
His  expression  may  often  be  called  bald,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  poem  of  Resolution  and 
Independence  ;  but  it  is  bald  as  the  bare  moun- 
tain-tops are  bald,  with  a  baldness  which  is  full 
of  grandeur." 

This  is  assuredly  the  truest  and  finest 
description  which  has  yet  been  written 
of  Wordsworth's  manner  at  its  best ; 
and  the  account  rendered  of  the  secret 
of  his  charm  is  no  less  to  the  point : 
"  Wordsworth's  poetry  is  great  because 
of  the  extraordinary  power  with  which 
Wordsworth  feels  the  joy  offered  to  us 
in  nature,  the  joy  offered  to  us  in  the 
simple  elementary  affections  and  duties, 
and  because  of  the  extraordinary  power 
with  which,  in  case  after  case,  he  shows 
us  this  joy,  and  renders  it  so  as  to  make 
us  share  it."  At  the  same  time  Mr. 
Arnold  recognizes  the  poet's  inequali- 
ties, and  the  critical  importance  of  his 
essay  consists  mainly  in  the  broad  and 
clear  distinction  he  has  made  between 
what  is  more  and  less  valuable  in  his 


work.  "  In  Wordsworth's  case,  the 
accident,  for  so  it  may  almost  be  called, 
of  inspiration  is  of  peculiar  importance. 
No  poet,  perhaps,  is  so  evidently  filled 
with  a  new  and  sacred  energy  when  the 
inspiration  is  upon  him  ;  no  poet,  when 
it  fails  him,  is  so  left  '  weak  as  is  a 
breaking  wave.'  "  The  object,  there- 
fore, of  Mr.  Arnold  is  "  to  disengage 
the  poems  which  show  his  power,  and 
to  present  them  to  the  English-speaking 
public  and  to  the  world."  He  thinks 
that  the  volume  ' '  contains  every  thing, 
or  nearly  every  thing,  which  may  best 
serve  him  with  the  majority  of  lovers  of 
poetry,  nothing  which  may  disserve 
him."  Tastes  will  differ  considerably 
about  both  clauses  of  this  sentence  ;  for 
while  Words worthians  may  complain 
that  too  much  has  been  omitted,  others, 
who  are  anxious  that  our  great  and  be- 
loved poet  should  appear  before  the 
world  with  only  his  best  singing  robes 
around  him,  may  desire  an  even  stricter 
censorship  than  Mr.  Arnold's.  In  the 
second  lyric,  To  a  Butterfly,  we  find 
this  stanza : 

44  Float  near  me  ;  do  not  yet  depart ! 
Dead  times  revive  in  thee  : 
Thou  bring' st,  gay  creature  as  thou  art, 
A  solemn  image  to  my  heart, 
My  father's  family  !" 

No  excellence  of  moral  sentiment  can 
redeem  the  banality  of  these  lines.  The 
last  verse,  sincerely  felt  as  it  may  be, 
respectable  as  is  the  emotion  it  ex- 
presses, is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  art, 
a  bathos.  A  really  fine  narrative,  the 
Brothers^  contains  abundance  of  writing 
which,  were  it  not  Wordsworth's,  might 
be  described,  in  the  favorite  phrase  of 
1  *  tenth-rate  critics, ' '  as  prose  cut  into 
lengths  of  ten  syllables  : 

44  And  now,  at  last 
From  perils  manifold,  with  some  small  wealth 
Acquired  by  traffic  'mid  the  Indian  isles, 
To  his  paternal  home  he  is  returned, 
With  a  determined  purpose  to  resume 
The  life  he  had  lived  there." 

This  is  bald  ;  but  it  is  not  "  bald  as  the 
bare  mountain-tops  are  bald."  It  is 
bald  as  a  letter  of  introduction  is  bald, 
bald  as  the  baldest  passages  of  Crabbe. 
Can  we  expect  Italians,  accustomed  to 
the  grandly  simple  manner  of  Leopardi's 
country  poems,  to  accept  this  ?  Or 
choose  another  example  from  a  ballad 
called  the  Power  of  Music — 
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<« 


An    Orpheus  !      An  Orpheus  ! — yes,  Faith 

may  grow  bold, 
And  take  to  herself  all  the  wonders  of  old  ; — 
Near  the  stately  Pantheon  you'll  meet  with 

the  same 
In  the  street  that  from  Oxford  hath  borrowed 


its  name. 


•  t 


This  is  neither  bald  nor  yet  genuine  ; 
it  begins  with  a  conceit,  and  the  epithet 
applied  to  the  Pantheon  is  uncouth  in 
its  falseness.  Can  we  expect  our  Ameri- 
can cousins  to  tolerate  the  style  of  this 
opening  stanza  for  the  sake  of  the  noble 
democratic  spirit  which  breathes  through 
the  poem  ?  The  Character  of  the  Happy 
Warrior  is  both  conceived  and  written 
in  the  poet's  stateliest  mood  ;  yet  it 
halts  at  intervals  on  lines  like  these  : 


«< 


But  makes  his  moral  being  his  prime  care .  .  . 
By  objects,  which  might  force  ihe  soul  to 

abate 
Her  feeling,  rendered  more  compassionate." 


Will  Frenchmen,  habituated  to  look  for 
sustained  evenness  of  style  in  composi- 
tion, recognize  the  Happy  Warrior  as  a 
classic  ?  These  examples  introduce  a 
grave  matter  for  consideration.  No 
lover  of  Wordsworth  could  desire  the 
exclusion  of  the  Brothers,  or  the  Power 
of  Music,  or  the  Happy  Warrior •,  from 
a  selection  of  his  poetry,  however  wil- 
lingly they  might  leave  the  Butterfly 
alone.  Yet  the  failure  of  perfect  art  in 
these  three  fine  poems  must  prove  an 
obstacle  to  their  final  acceptance  by 
readers  who  make  no  national,  or  what 
Mr.  Arnold  would  call  provincial,  allow- 
ance for  Wordsworth.  No  such  allow- 
ances are  demanded  by  the  work  of 
Keats  or  Shelley,  when  subjected  to 
such  an  equally  rigorous  process  of  sift- 
ing, as  that  applied  to  Wordsworth  in 
this  volume. 

Still  if,  after  study  of  the  greatest  lit- 
eratures of  Europe,  we  feel  convinced 
that  Wordsworth  is  a  classic,  it  does  not 
greatly  signify  what  other  nations  now 
think  about  him.  As  nothing  can  con- 
fer world-wide  celebrity  on  an  inferior 
poet,  however  popular  at  home,  so  noth- 
ing can  prevent  a  classic  from  attaining 
his  right  place  in  the  long-run.  There 
is  something  slightly  ridiculous  in  wait- 
ing upon  French  opinion,  and  express- 
ing gratitude  to  M.  Henry  Cochin  or  any 
other  foreign  critic  for  a  sensible  remark 
upon  Shakespeare.  Still,  as  the  question 
has  been  started  whether  Wordsworth  is 


likely  to  become  a  poet  of  cosmopolitan 
fame,  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  what 
these  chances  are.  Mr.  Arnold,  com- 
paring him  with  the  acknowledged  mas- 
ters of  the  art  in  Europe,  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  has  "  left  a  body  of 
poetical  work  superior  in  power,  in  in- 
terest, in  the  qualities  which  give  endur- 
ing freshness,  to  that  which  any  of  the 
others  has  left. ' '  What  these  qualities 
are  we  have  already  seen.  It  is  the 
superior  depth,  genuineness,  sincerity, 
and  truth  of  Wordsworth's  humanity, 
the  solid  and  abiding  vigor  of  his  grasp 
upon  the  realities  of  life,  upon  the  joys 
that  cannot  be  taken  from  us,  upon  the 
goods  of  life  which  suffer  no  deduction 
by  chance  and  change,  and  are  inde- 
pendent of  all  accidents  of  fortune,  that 
render  Wordsworth's  poems  indestructi- 
ble. He  is  always  found  upon  the  side 
of  that  which  stimulates  the  stored-up 
forces  of  humanity.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  he  says  that  he  meant  his  works 
"  to  console  the  afflicted,  to  add  sunshine 
to  daylight, by  making  the  happy  happier, 
to  teach  the  young  and  the  gracious  of 
every  age  to  see,  to  think,  and  feel,  and 
therefore  to  become  more  actively  and 
securely  virtuous."  This  promise  he 
has  kept.  When  he  touches  the 
antique,  it  is  to  draw  from  classic  myth 
or  history  a  lesson  weighty  with  wisdom 
applicable  to  our  present  life.  Laoda- 
mia  has  no  magic  to  compete  with  the 
Bride  of  Corinth  ;  but  we  rise  from  its 
perusal  with  passions  purified  by  terror 
and  compassion.  Dion  closes  on  this 
note : 

"  Him  only  pleasure  leads,  and  peace  attends, 
Him,  only  him,  the  shield  of  Jove  defends, 
Whose  means  are  fair   and  spotless  as  his 
ends." 

When  he  writes  a  poem  on  a  flower,  it 
is  to  draw  forth  thoughts  of  joy,  or 
strength,  or  consolation.  His  Daffodils 
have  not  the  pathos  which  belongs  to 
Herrick's,  nor  has  he  composed  any 
thing  in  this  style  tO'match  the  sublimity 
of  Leopardi's  Ginestra.  But  Leopardi 
crushes  the  soul  of  hope  out  of  us  by 
the  abyss  of  dreadful  contemplation  into 
which  the  broom  upon  the  lava  of  Vesu- 
vius plunges  him.  Wordsworth  never 
does  this.  The  worst  that  can  be  said 
of  him  is  that,  as  Mr.  Swinburne  said  in 
a  preface  to  Byron,  he  shreds  Nature's 
vegetables  into  a  domestic  saucepan  for 
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daily  service.  Still  the  homely  fot  au 
feu  of  the  moralist  has  no  less  right  to 
exist  than  a  wizard's  caldron  o£  sub* 
limity,  and  probably  will  be  found  to 
last  and  wear  longer.  Wordsworth  has 
said  nothing  so  exquisite  as  Poliziano 
upon  the  fragility  of  rose-leaves,  nor 
has  he  used  the  rose,  like  Ariosto,  for 
similitudes  of  youthful  beauty.  But  the 
moralizing  of  these  Italian  amourists 
softens  and  relaxes.  Wordsworth's 
poems  on  the  Celandine  brace  and  in- 
vigorate. His  enthusiasms  are  sober 
and  solid.  Excepting  the  ode  on  Im- 
mortality, where  much  that  cannot  be 
proved  is  taken  for  granted,  and  except- 
ing an  occasional  exaggeration  of  some 
favorite  tenet,  as  in  this  famous  stanza— 

"  One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 
May  teach  you  more  of  man, 
Of  moral  evil,  and  of  good, 
Than  all  the  sages  can" — 

his  impulsive  utterances  are  based  on  a 
sound  foundation,  and  will  bear  the  test 
both  of  experience  and  analysis.  In  this 
respect  he  differs  from  Shelley,  whose 
far  more  fiery  and  magnetic  enthusiasms 
do  not  convince  us  of  their  absolute  sin- 
cerity, and  are  often  at  variance  with 
probability.  In  the  case  of  Shelley  we 
must  be  contented  with  the  noble  and 
audacious  ardor  he  communicates.  The 
further  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  his 
judgments  are  as  right  as  his  aspirations 
are  generous,  is  too  frequently  denied. 
Wordsworth  does  not  soar  so  high,  nor 
on  so  powerful  a  pinion,  but  he  is  a  safer 
guide.  His  own  comparison  between 
the  nightingale  and  the  stock-dove  might 
be  used  as  an  allegory  of  the  two  poets. 
Their  several  addresses  to  the  skylark 
give  some  measure  of  their  different 
qualities. 

The  tone  of  a  poet,  the  mood  he  com- 
municates, the  atmosphere  he  surrounds 
us  with,  is  more  important  even  than 
what  he  says.  This  tone  is  the  best  or 
the  worst  we  get  from  him  ;  it  makes  it 
good  or  bad  to  be  with  him.  Now  it  is 
always  good  to  be  with  Wordsworth. 
His  personality  is  like  a  climate  at  once 
sedative  and  stimulative.  I  feel  inclined 
to  compare  it  to  the  influence  of  the  high 
Alps,  austere  but  kindly,  demanding 
some  effort  of  renunciation,  but  yielding 
in  return  a  constant  sustenance,  and 
soothing  the  tired  nerves  that  need  a  re- 
spite from  the  passions  and  the  fever  of 


the  world.  The  landscape  in  these 
regions,  far  above  the  plains  and  cities 
where  we  strive,  is  grave  and  sober.  It 
has  none  of  the  allurements  of  the  south 
— no  waving  forests,  or  dancing  waves, 
or  fretwork  of  sun  and  shadow  cast  by 
olive  branches  on  the  flowers.  But  it 
has  also  no  deception,  and  no  languor, 
and  no  decay.  In  autumn  the  bald  hill- 
sides assume  their  robes  of  orange  and 
of  crimson,  faintly,  delicately  spread 
upon  the  barren  rocks.  The  air  is  sin- 
gularly clear  and  lucid,  suffering  no.  il- 
lusion, but  satisfying  the  sense  of  vision 
with  a  marvellous  sincerity.  And  when 
winter  comes,  the  world  for  months  to- 
gether is  clad  in  flawless  purity  of  blue 
and  white,  with  shy,  rare,  unexpected 
beauty  shed  upon  the  scene  from  colors 
of  sunrise  or  sunset.  On  first  acquaint- 
ance this  Alpine  landscape  is  repellent 
and  severe.  We  think  it  too  ascetic  to 
be  lived  in.  But  familiarity  convinces 
us  that  it  is  good  and  wholesome  to 
abide  in  it.  We  learn  to  love  its  reserve 
even  more  than  the  prodigality  of  beauty 
showered  on  fortunate  islands  where  the 
orange  and  the  myrtle  flower  in  never- 
ending  summer.  Something  of  the  sort 
is  experienced  by  those  who  have  yield- 
ed themselves  to  Wordsworth's  influ- 
ence. The  luxuriance  of  Keats,  the 
splendor  of  Shelley,  the  oriental  glow  of 
Coleridge,  the  torrid  energy  of  Byron, 
though  good  in  themselves  and  infinitely 
precious,  are  felt  to  be  less  permanent, 
less  uniformly  satisfying,  less  continu- 
ously bracing,  than  the  sober  simplicity 
of  the  poet  from  whose  ruggedness  at 
first  we  shrank. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Wordsworth  could  not 
rest  satisfied  in  leaving  this  tone  to  its 
natural  operation  on  his  readers  "  in  a 
wise  passiveness. ' '  He  passes  too  read- 
ily over  from  the  poet  to  the  moralizer, 
clinching  lessons  which  need  no  enforce- 
ment by  precepts  that  remind  us  of  the 
preacher.  This  leads  to  a  not  unnatural 
movement  of  revolt  in  his  audience,  and 
often  spoils  the  severe  beauty  of  his  art. 
We  do  not  care  to  have  a  somewhat  dull 
but  instructive  episode  from  ordinary 
village  life  interrupted  by  a  stanza  of 
admonition  like  the  following  : 

"  O  Reader  !  had  you  in  your  mind 
Such  stores  as  silent  thought  can  bring, 
O  gentle  Reader  !  you  would  find 
A  tale  in  every  thing. 
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What  more  I  have  to  say  is  short, 
And  you  must  kindly  take  it : 
It  is  no  tale  ;  but,  should  you  think, 
Perhaps  a  tale  you'll  make  it." 

After  this  the  real  pathos  of  Simon 
Lee  cannot  fail  to  fall  somewhat  flat. 
And  yet  it  is  not  seldom  that  Words- 
worth's didactic  reflections  contain  the 
pith  of  his  sublimest  poetry.  Beautiful 
as  the  tale  of  the  White  Doe  is  aestheti- 
cally, it  can  bear  the  closing  stanzas  of 
precept  : 

"  Gray-headed   Shepherd,  thou    hast   spoken 

well ; 
Small  difference  lies  between  thy  creed  and 

mine : 
This  Beast  not  unobserved  by  Nature  fell ; 
His  death  was  mourned  by  sympathy  divine. 

The  Being,  that  is  in  the  clouds  and  air, 
That  is  in  the  green  leaves  among  the  groves, 
Maintains  a  deep  and  reverential  care 
For  the  unoffending  creatures  whom  he  loves. 

The  Pleasure-house  is  dust — behind,  before, 
There  is  no  common    waste,    no  common 

gloom  ; 
But  Nature,  in  due  course   of  time,  once 

more 
Shall  here  put  on  her  beauty  and  her  bloom. 

She  leaves  these  objects  to  a  slow  decay, 
That  what  we  are,  and  have  been,  may  be 

known  ; 
But,  at  the  coming  of  the  milder  day, 
These  monuments  shall  all  be  overgrown." 

Up  to  this  point  the  application  of 
moral  ideas  has  been  made  with  perfect 
success.  The  artistic  charm  has  not 
been  broken.  But  the  last  stanza  falls 
into  the  sermonizing  style,  as  though  the 
poet's  inspiration  failed  him,  and  a  peda- 
gogue, with  no  clear  conception  of  the 
unalterable  order  of  the  material  uni- 
verse, had  taken  his  place  : 

"  One  lesson,  Shepherd,  let  us  two  divide, 
Taught  both  by  what  she  shows,  and  what 

conceals, 
Never  to  blend  our  pleasure  or  our  pride 
With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  that  feels." 

The  tone  I  have  attempted  to  de- 
scribe, as  of  some  clear  upland  climate, 
at  once  soothing  and  invigorating,  aus- 
tere but  gifted  with  rare  charms  for 
those  who  have  submitted  to  its  influ- 
ence, this  tone,  unique  in  poetry,  out- 
side the  range,  perhaps,  of  Scandinavian 
literature,  will  secure  for  Wordsworth,  in 
England  at  any  rate,  an  immortality  of 
love  and  fame.  He  is,  moreover,  the 
poet  of  man's  dependence  upon  Nature. 


More  deeply,  because  more  calmly,  than 

#  Shelley,  with  the  passionate  enthusiasms 
of  youth  subdued  to  the  firm  convic- 
tions   of    maturity,   he    expressed    for 
modern  men  that  creed  which,  for  want 
of  a  better  word,  we  designate  as  Pan- 
theism, but  which  might  be  described  as 
the  inner  soul  of  Science,  the  bloom  of 
feeling  and  enthusiasm  destined  to  en- 
noble and  to  poetize  our  knowledge  of 
the  world  and  of  ourselves.     In  propor- 
tion as  the  sciences  make  us  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  man's  relation 
to  the  universe,  while  the  sources  of  life 
and    thought    remain   still  inscrutable, 
Wordsworth    must    take    stronger  and 
firmer  hold  on  minds  which  recognize  a 
mystery  in  Nature  far  beyond  our  ken. 
What  Science  is  not  called  on  to  supply, 
the  fervor  and  the  piety  that  humanize 
her  truths,  and  bring  them  into  harmony 
with  permanent  emotions  of  the  soul, 
may  be  found  in  all  that  Wordsworth 
wrote  : 

M  For  I  have  learned 
To  look  on  nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thoughtless  youth  ;  but  hearing  oftentimes 
The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity, 
Nor  harsh  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  power 
To  chasten  and  subdue.     And  I  have  felt 
A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts  :  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man  : 
A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 
And  rolls  through  all  things." 

The  time  might  come,  indeed  may  not 
be  distant,  when  lines  like  these  should 
be  sung  in  hours  of  worship  by  congre- 
gations for  whom  the  "  cosmic  emotion" 
is  a  reality  and  a  religion. 

Wordsworth,  again,  is  the  poet  of  the 
simple  and  the  permanent  in  social  life. 
He  has  shown  that  average  human 
nature  may  be  made  to  yield  the  motives 
of  the  noblest  poems,  instinct  with  pas- 
sion, glowing  with  beauty,  needing  only 
the  insight  and  the  touch  of  the  artist  to 
disengage  them  from  the  coarse  material 
of  commonplace. 

14  The  moving  accident  is  not  my  trade  : 
To  freeze  the  blood  I  have  no  ready  arts  : 
'Tis  my  delight,  alone  in  summer  shade, 
To  pipe  a  simple  song  for  thinking  hearts." 

*  Should  the  day  arrive  when  society 
shall  be  remodelled  upon  principles  of 
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true  democracy,  when  ' '  plain  living  and 
high  thinking"  shall  become  the  rule, 
when  the  vulgarity  of  manners  insepara- 
ble from  decaying  feudalism  shall  have 
disappeared,  when  equality  shall  be 
rightly  apprehended  and  refinement  be 
the  common  mark  of  humble  and  weal- 
thy homes — should  this  golden  age  of  a 
grander  civilization  dawn  upon  the 
nations,  then  Wordsworth  will  be  recog- 
nized as  the  prophet  and  apostle  of  the 
world's  rejuvenescence.4'  He,  too,  has 
something  to  give,  a  quiet  dignity,  a 
nobleness  and  loftiness  of  feeling  joined 
to  primitive  simplicity,  the  tranquillity  of 
self-respect,  the  calm  of  self-assured  up- 
rightness, which  it  would  be  very  desira- 
ble for  the  advocates  of  fraternity  and 
equality  to  assimilate.  Of  science  and 
democracy  Wordsworth  in  his  lifetime 
was  suspicious.  It  is  almost  a  paradox 
to  proclaim  him  the  poet  of  democracy 
and  science.  Yet  there  is  that  in  his 
work  which  renders  it  congenial,  to  the 
mood  of  men  powerfully  influenced  by 
scientific  ideas,  and  expecting  from  de- 
mocracy the  regeneration  of  society  at 
no  incalculably  distant  future. 

After  all,  Wordsworth  is  essentially  an 
English  poet.  He  has  the  limitations 
fno  less  than  the  noble  qualities  of  the 
English  character  powerfully  impressed 
upon  him.  I  had  occasion  recently  to 
say  that  Shelley  brought  into  English 
literature  a  new  ideality,  a  new  element 
of  freedom  and  expansion.  Mazzini 
greeted  Byron  with  enthusiastic  pane- 
gyric as  the  poet  of  emancipation, 
Wordsworth  moves  in  a  very  different 
region  from  that  of  either  Byron  or 
Shelley.  He  remains  a  stiff,  consistent, 
immitigable  Englishman  ;  and  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  his  stubborn  English 
temperament,  his  tough  insular  and  local 
personality,  no  less  than  a  certain  home- 
liness in  his  expression,  may  not  prove 
an  obstacle  to  his  acceptance  as  a  cos- 
mopolitan poet.  I  find  a  curious  note 
on  British  literature  in  the  Democratic 
Vistas  of  a  transatlantic  writer,  a  por- 
tion of  which,  though  it  is  long,  may 
here  be  not  unprofitably  cited  : 


** 


I  add  that,  while  England  is  among  the 
greatest  of  lands  in  political  freedom,  or  the 
idea  of  it,  and  in  stalwart  personal  character, 
etc.,  the  spirit  of  English  literature  is  not  great 
— at  least,  is  not  greatest — and  its  products  are 
no  models  for  us.       With   the   exception  of 


Shakespeare,  there  is  no  first-class  genius,  or 
approaching  to  first-class,  in  that  literature 
which,  with  a  truly  vast  amount  of  value  and  of 
artificial  beauty  (largely  from  the  classics),  is 
almost  always  material,  sensual,  not  spiritual 
— almost  always  congests,  makes  plethoric, 
not  frees,  expands,  dilates — is  cold,  anti- 
democratic, loves  to  be  sluggish  and  stately, 
and  shows  much  of  that  characteristic  of  vulgar 
persons,  the  dread  of  saying  or  doing  some- 
thing not  at  all  improper  in  itself,  but  uncon- 
ventional, and  that  may  be  laughed  at.  In  its 
best,  the  sombre  pervades  it — it  is  moody, 
melancholy,  and,  to  give  it  its  due,  expresses 
in  characters  and  plots  these  qualities  in  an  un- 
rivalled manner.  Yet  not  as  the  black  thun- 
der-storms, and  in  great  normal,  crashing 
passions,  as  of  the  Greek  dramatists— clearing 
the  air,  refreshing  afterward,  bracing  with 
power ;  but  as  in  Hamlet,  moping,  sick,  un- 
certain, and  leaving  ever  after  a  secret  taste 
for  the  blues,  the  morbid  fascination,  the  lux- 
ury of  woe." 

This  is  a  severe  verdict  to  be  spoken 
by  one  whose  main  interest  in  life  ap- 
pears to  be  the  building  up  of  American 
personality  by  means  of  great  literature. 
To  the  Americans,  destined  to  be  by  far 
the  most  numerous  of  "  the  English- 
speaking  public,"  our  poetry  cannot 
remain  a  matter  of  indifference,  nor  can 
their  criticism  of  it  be  passed  over  by  us 
with  neglect.  They  are  in  the  unique 
position  of  possessing  our  language  as 
their  mother-tongue,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  contemplating  our  literature  from 
a  point  of  view  that  is  the  opposite  of  in- 
sular. Comparing  English  poetry  with 
the  spirit  of  the  American  people,  whom 
he  knows  undoubtedly  far  better  than 
the  refined  students  of  Boston,  Walt 
Whitman  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  but  little  in  it  that  will  suit  their 
needs  or  help  them  forward  on  the  path 
of  their  development.  Yet  I  cannot  but 
think  that,  had  he  read  Wordsworth,  he 
would  have  made  at  least  a  qualified  ex- 
ception in  his  favor.*  Wordsworth  is 
not  ' '  sombre,  moody,  melancholy, ' '  is 
certainly  not  afraid  of  the  "  unconven- 
tional," does  not  borrow  "artificial 
beauty"  from  the  classics  or  elsewhere. 
In  fact  the  faults  here  found  with  Eng- 
lish poetry  in  general  are  contradicted 
in  an  eminent  degree  t>y  his  best  poetry. 
But,  though  this  seems  clear  enough,  it 
remains  true  that  in  Wordsworth  we  find 
a  ponderosity,  a  personal  and  patriotic 

*  This  I  gather  from  the  modification  of 
the  above  passage  in  favor  of  "  the  cheerful'* 
name  of  Walter  Scott. 
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egoism,  a  pompousness,  a  self-import- 
ance in  dwelling  upon  details  that  have 
value  chiefly  for  the  poet  himself  or  for 
the  neighborhood  he  lives  in,  which  may 
not  unnaturally  appear  impertinent  or 
irksome  to  readers  of  a  different  nation- 
ality. Will  the  essential  greatness  of 
Wordsworth,  whereof  so  much  has  been 
already  said,  his  humanity,  his  wisdom, 
his  healthiness,  his  bracing  tone,  his 
adequacy  to  the  finer  inner  spirit  of  a 
scientific  and  democratic  age — will  these 
solid  and  imperishable  qualities  over- 
come the  occasionally  defective  utter- 
ance, the  want  of  humor  and  lightness, 
the  obstinate  insularity  of  character,  the 
somewhat  repellent  intensity  of  local  in- 
terest, which  cannot  but  be  found  in 
him  ? 

This  is  no  essay  upon  Wordsworth, 
but  only  a  series  of  discursive  notes  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Arnold's  admirable  pref- 
ace. If  I  have  seemed  to  say  aught  in- 
consistent with  the  reverence  due  to  one 
of  England's  noblest  singers,  I  can  but 
answer  that  Wordsworth  compels  sin- 
cerity.    That  is  one  of  his  highest  dis- 


tinctions. It  is  impossible  to  be  other- 
wise than  plain-speaking  in  his  presence. 
For  the  rest,  it  is  enough  to  recite,  by 
way  of  confession  of  Wordsworthian 
faith,  a  bede-roll  of  his  masterpieces. 
Lucy  Gray,  Ruth,  the  White  Doe,  Reso- 
lution and  Independence,  Michael,  the 
Daffodils,  the  Lyricson  Lucy,  the  Solitary 
Reaper,  Yarrow,  Laodamia,  the  Ode  to 
Duty,  the  Ode  on  Immortality,  Tintern 
Abbey,  the  Simplon  Pass,  with  at  least 
twenty  of  the  finest  sonnets  that  have 
been  written  in  any  language.  I  men- 
tion only  those  poems  which  take  rank 
in  my  memory  with  the  perfect  of  all 
ages  and  all  nations.  In  this  little  vol- 
ume there  are  some  one  hundred  and 
sixty  separate  poems.  A  different  selec- 
tion from  this  number  might  be  made  by 
a  score  of  students,  loving  and  honoring 
Wordsworth  alike,  and  each  selection 
would  have  an  equal  right  to  confer  the 
title  of  Wordsworthian  on  its  maker. 
So  comprehensive  is  the  poet's  range. 
So  ample,  as  Mr.  Arnold  puts  it,  is  the 
body  of  his  powerful  work. — Fortnightly 
Review* 
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Some  years  ago  I  was  travelling  by 
railway,  no  matter  whence  or  whither.  I 
was  in  a  second-class  carriage.  We  had 
been  long  on  the  road,  and  had  still  some 
distance  before  us,  when  one  evening 
our  journey  was  brought  unexpectedly 
to  an  end  by  the  train  running  into  a  sid- 
ing. The  guards  opened  the  doors,  we 
were  told  that  we  could  proceed  no  fur- 
ther, and  were  required  to  alight.  The 
passengers  were  numerous  and  of  all 
ranks  and  sorts.  There  were  third-class, 
second,  first,  with  saloon  carriages  for 
several  great  persons  of  high  distinction. 
We  had  ministers  of  state,  judges  on  cir- 
cuit, directors,  leading  men  of  business, 
idle  young  men  of  family  who  were  out 
amusing  themselves,  an  archbishop,  sev- 
eral ladies,  and  a  duke  and  duchess  with 
their  suite.  These  favored  travellers  had 
Pullman  cars  to  themselves,  and  occupied 
as  much  room  as  was  allotted  to  scores  of 


plebeians.  I  had  amused  myself  for  sev- 
eral days  in  observing  the  luxurious  ap- 
purtenances by  which  they  were  pro- 
tected against  discomfort — the  piles  of 
cushions  and  cloaks,  the  baskets  of  dain- 
ties, the  novels  and  magazines  to  pass 
away  the  time,  and  the  profound  atten- 
tion which  they  met  with  from  the  con- 
ductors and  station-masters  on  the  line. 
The  rest  of  us  were  a  miscellaneous  crowd 
— commercial  people,  lawyers,  artists, 
men  of  letters,  tourists  moving  about  for 
pleasure  or  because  they  had  nothing  to 
do  ;  and  in  the  third-class  carriages,  ar- 
tisans and  laborers  in  search  of  work, 
women  looking  for  husbands  or  for  ser- 
vice, or  beggars  flying  from  starvation  in 
one  part  of  the  world  to  find  it  follow 
them  like  their  shadows,let  them  go  where 
they  pleased.  All  these  were  huddled 
together,  feeding  hardly  on  such  poor 
provisions  as  they  carried  with  them  or 
could  pick  up  at  the  stopping-places.  No 
more  consideration  was  shown  them  than 
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if  they  had  been  so  many  cattle.  But 
they  were  merry .  enough  :  songs  and 
sounds  of  laughter  came  from  their  win- 
dows, and,  notwithstanding  all  their 
conveniences,  the  languid-looking  fine 
people  in  the  large  compartments  seemed 
to  me  to  get  through  their  journey  with 
less  enjoyment  after  all  than  their  poor 
fellow  travellers.  These  last  appeared  to 
be  of  tougher  texture,  to  care  less  for 
being  jolted  and  shaken,  to  be  better- 
humored  and  kinder  to  one  another. 
They  had  found  life  go  hard  with  them 
wherever  they  had  been,  and  could  be  as 
happy  in  one  place  as  in  another. 

The  intimation  that  our' journey  was 
for  the  present  at  an  end  came  on  most 
of  us  as  an  unpleasant  surprise.     The 
grandees  got  out  in  a  high  state  of  indig- 
nation.    They  called  for  their  servants, 
but  their  servants  did  not  hear  them,  or 
laughed  and  passed  on.    The  conductors 
had  forgotten  to  be  obsequious.      All 
classes  on  the  platform  were  suddenly  on 
a  level.     A  beggar-woman  hustled  the 
duchess  as  she  was  standing  astonished 
because  her  maid  had  left  her  to  carry 
her    own    bag.     The  patricians    were 
pushed  about  among  the  crowd  with  no 
more  concern  than  if  they  had  been  com- 
mon mortals.     They  demanded  loudly  to 
see  the  station-master.      The  minister 
complained  angrily  of  the  delay  ;  an  im- 
portant negotiation  would  be  imperilled 
by  his  detention,  and  he  threatened  the 
company  with  the  displeasure  of  his  de- 
partment.    A  consequential  youth  who 
had  just  heard  of  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother  was  flying  home  to  take  his  in- 
heritance.    A  great  lady  had  secured,  as 
she  had  hoped,  a  brilliant  match  for  her 
daughter  ;  her  work  over,  she  had  been 
at  the  baths  to  recover  from  the  dissipa- 
tion of  the  season.     Difficulty  had  risen 
unlooked  for,  and  unless  she  was  at  hand 
to  remove  it,  the  worst  consequences 
might  be  feared.    A  banker  declared  that 
the  credit  of  a  leading  commercial  house 
might  fail  unless  he  could  be  at  home  on 
the  day  fixed  for  his  return  :  he  alone 
could  save  it.     A  solicitor  had  the  evi- 
dence in  his  portmanteau  which  would 
determine  the  succession  to  the  lands  and 
title  of  an  ancient  family.     An  elderly 
gentleman  was  in  despair  about  his  young 
wife  whom  he  had  left  at  home  ;  he  had 
made  a  will  by  which  she  was  to  lose  his 
fortune  if  she  married  again  after  his 


death,  but  the  will  was  lying  in  his  desk 
unsigned.  The  archbishop  was  on  his 
way  to  a  synod  where  the  great  question 
was  to  be  discussed  whether  gas  might  be 
used  at  the  altar  instead  of  candles.  The 
altar  candles  were  blessed  before  they 
were  used,  and  the  doubt  was  whether 
gas  could  be  blessed.  The  right  rever- 
end prelate  conceived  that  if  the  gas  tubes 
were  made  in  the  shape  of  candles  the 
difficulty  could  be  got  over,  but  he  feared 
that  without  his  moderating  influence  the 
majority  might  come  to  a  rash  decision. 
All  these  persons  were  clamoring  at  their 
various  anxieties  with  the  most  naive 
frankness,  the  truth  coming  freely  out, 
whatever  it  might  be.  One  distinguished- 
looking  lady  in  deep  mourning,  with  a 
sad  gentle  face,  alone  was  resigned  and 
hopeful.  It  seemed  that  her  husband  had 
been  stopped  not  long  before  at  the  same 
station.  She  thought  it  possible  that 
she  might  meet  him  again. 

The    station-master  listened   to   the 
complaints  with  composed  indifference. 
He  told  the  loudest  that  they  need  not 
alarm  themselves.     The  State  would  sur^ 
vive  the  absence  of  the  minister.     The 
minister,  in  fact,  was  not  thinking  of  the 
State  at  all,  but  of  the  party  triumph 
which  he  expected  ;    and  the  peerage 
which  was  to  be  his  reward,  the  station- 
master  said  would  now  be  of  no  use  to 
him.     The  youth  had  a  second  brother 
who  would  succeed  instead  of  him,  and 
the  tenants  would  not  be  inconvenienced 
by  the  change.    The  fine  ladyU  daughter 
would  marry  to  her  own  liking  instead  of 
her  mother's,  and  would  be  all  the  hap- 
pier for  it.     The  commercial  house  was 
already  insolvent,  and  the  longer  it  lasted 
the  more    innocent    people   would  be 
ruined  by  it.    The  boy  whom  the  lawyer 
intended  to  make  into  a  rich  baronet  was 
now  working  industriously  at  school,  and 
would  grow  up  a  useful  man.     If  a  great 
estate  fell  in  to  him  he  would  be  idle  and 
dissolute.    The  old  man  might  congratu- 
late himself  that  he  had  escaped  so  soon 
from  the  scrape  into  which  he  had  fallen. 
His  wife  would  marry  an  adventurer,  and 
would  suffer  worse  from  inheriting  his 
fortune.      The    archbishop    was    com- 
mended for  his  anxiety.    His  solution  of 
the  candle  problem  was  no  doubt  an  ex- 
cellent one  ;  but  his  ilergy  were  now 
provided  with  a  hawnless  subject  to  quar- 
rel over,  and  if  it  was  adopted  they  might 
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fall  out  over  something  else  which  might 
be  seriously  mischievous. 

* '  Do  you  mean,  then,  that  you  are  not 
going  to  send  us  forward  at  all?"  the 
minister  inquired  sternly. 

1  *  You  will  see, ' '  the  station-master  an- 
swered with  a  curious  short  laugh.  I  ob- 
served that  he  looked  more  gently  at  the 
lady  in  mourning.  She  had  said  noth- 
ing, but  he  knew  what  was  in  her  mind, 
and  though  he  held  out  no  hope  in  words 
that  her  wish  would  be  gratified,  he 
smiled  sadly,  and  the  irony  passed  out 
of  his  face. 

The  crowd,  meanwhile,  were  standing 
about  the  platform  whistling  tunes  or 
amusing  themselves,  not  ill-naturedly,  at 
the  distress  of  their  grand  companions. 
Something  considerable  was  happening. 
But  they  had  so  long  experienced  the 
ups  and  downs  of  things  that  they  were 
prepared  for  what  fortune  might  send. 
They  had  not  expected  to  find  a  Paradise 
where  they  were  going,  and  one  place 
might  be  as  good  as  another.  They  had 
nothing  belonging  to  them  except  the 
clothes  they  stood  in  and  their  bits  of  skill 
in  their  different  trades.  Wherever  men 
were,  there  would  be  need  of  cobblers 
and  tailors  and  smiths  and  carpenters. 
If  not,  they  might  fall  on  their  feet  some- 
how if  there  was  work  to  be  done  of  any 
sort. 

Presently  a  bell  rang,  a  door  was  flung 
open,  and  we  were  ordered  into  a  waiting- 
room,  where  we  were  told  that  our  lug- 
gage was  ta  be  examined.  It  was  a  large, 
barely-furnished  apartment  like  the  salk 
cTattente  at  the  Northern  Railway  Station 
at  Paris.  A  rail  ran  across,  behind  which 
we  were  all  penned  ;  opposite  to  us  was 
the  usual  long  table,  on  which  were  piled 
boxes,  bags,  and  portmanteaus,  and  be- 
hind them  stood  a  row  of  officials,  in  a 
plain  uniform  with  gold  bands  round 
their  caps,  and  the  dry  peremptory  man- 
ner which  passengers  accustomed  to  def- 
erence so  particularly  dislike.  At  their 
backs  was  a  screen  extending  across  the 
room,  reaching  half  way  to  the  ceiling  ; 
in  the  rear  of  it  there  was  apparently  an 
office. 

We  each  looked  to  see  that  our  par- 
ticular belongings  were  safe,  but  we  were 
surprised  to  find  that  we  could  recognize 
none  of  them.  Eackages  there  were  in 
plenty,  alleged  to  be  the  property  of  the 
passengers  who  had  come  in  by  the  train. 


They  were  arranged  in  the  three  classes 
— first,  second,  and  third — but  the  pro- 
portions were  inverted  :  most  of  it  was 
labelled  as  the  luggage  of  the  travellers 
in  fustian,  who  had  brought  nothing  with 
them  but  what  they    carried    in  their 
hands  ;  a  moderate  heaD  stood  where  the 
second-class  luggage  should  have  been, 
and  some  of  superior  quality,  but  none 
of  us  could  make  out  the  shapes  of  our 
own  trunks.     As  to  the  grand  ladies  and 
gentlemen,     the    innumerable     articles 
which  1  had  seen  put  as  theirs  into  the 
van  were  nowhere  to  be  found.     A  few 
shawls  and  cloaks  lay  upon  the  planks, 
and  that  was  all.     There  was  a  loud  out- 
cry, but  the  officials  were  accustomed  to 
it,   and  took  no  notice.     The  station- 
master,  who  was  still  in  charge  of  us,  said 
briefly  that  the  saloon  luggage  would  be 
sent  forward  in  the  next  train.     The  late 
owners  would  have  no  more  use  for  it, 
and  it  would  be  delivered  to  their  friends. 
The  late  owners  !    Were  we  no  longer 
actual  owners,  then  ?   My  individual  loss 
was  not  great,  and,  besides,  it  might  be 
made  up  to  me,  for  1  saw  my  name  on  a 
strange  box  on  the  table,  and  being  of 
curious  disposition,  the  singularity  of  the 
adventure  made  it  interesting  to    me. 
The  consternation  of  the  rest  was  inde- 
scribable.    The  minister  supposed  that 
he  had  fallen  among  Communists,  who 
disbelieved  in  property,  and  was  begin- 
ning a  speech  on  the  elementary  condi- 
tions of  society,  when  silence  was  called, 
and  the  third-class  passengers  were  or- 
dered to  advance,  that  their  boxes  might 
be  opened.    Each  man  had  his  own  care- 
fully docketed.      The  lids  flew  off,  and 
within,  instead  of  clothes  and  shoes  and 
dressing  apparatus  and  money  and  jewels 
and  such  like,  were  simply  samples  of 
the  work  which  he  had  done  in  his  life. 
There   was   an   account-book   also,    in 
which  was  entered  the  number  of  days 
which  he  had  worked,  the  number  and 
size  of  the  fields,   etc.,  which  he  had 
drained  and  inclosed  and  ploughed,  the 
crops  which  he  had  reaped,   the  walls 
which  he  had  built,  the  metal  which  he 
had  dug  out  and  smelted  and  fashioned 
into    articles    of  use   to   mankind,  the 
leather  which  he  had  tanned,  the  clothes 
which  he  had  woven — all  entered  with 
punctual  exactness  ;  and  on  the  opposite 
page  the  wages  which  he  had  received, 
and  the  share  which  had  been  allotted  to 
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him  of  the  good  things  which  he  had 
helped  to  create. 

Besides  his  work,  so  specifically  called, 
there  were  his  actions — his  affection  for 
his  parents,  or  his  wife  and  children,  his 
self-denials,  his  charities,  his  purity,  his 
truth,  his  honesty,  or,  it  might  be,  ugly 
catalogues  of  sins  and  oaths  and  drunk- 
enness and  brutality.     But  inquiry  into 
action  was  reserved  for  a  second  investi- 
gation   before  a  higher  commissioner. 
The  first  examination  was  confined  to  the 
literal  work  done  by  each  man  for  the 
general  good — how  much  he  had  contrib- 
uted and  how  much  society  had  done  for 
him  in  return  ;  and  no  one,  it  seemed, 
could  be  allowed  to  go  any  farther  with- 
out a  certificate  of  having  passed  this  test 
satisfactorily.     With  these  workmen,  the 
balance  in   most  instances  was  found 
enormously  in  their  favor.     The  state  of 
the  case  was  so  clear  that  the  scrutiny 
was  rapidly  got  over,  and  they  and  their 
luggage  were  passed  in  to  the  higher  court. 
A  few  were  found  whose   boxes  were 
empty,  who  had  done  nothing  useful  all 
their  lives,  and  had  subsisted  by  begging 
and  stealing.     These  were  ordered  to 
stand  aside  till  the  rest  of  us  had  been 
disposed  of. 

The  saloon  passengers  were  taken 
next.  Most  of  them  who  had  nothing  at 
all  to  show,  were  called  up  together,  and 
were  asked  what  they  had  to  say  for  them- 
selves. A  well-dressed  gentleman,  who 
spoke  for  the  rest,  said  that  the  whole  in- 
vestigation was  a  mystery  to  him.  He 
and  his  friends  had  been  born  to  good 
fortunes,  and  had  found  themselves,  on 
entering  upon  life,  amply  provided  for. 
They  had  never  been  told  that  work  was 
required  of  them,  either  work  with  their 
hands  or  work  with  their  heads — in  fact, 
work  of  any  kind.  It  was  right,  of  course, 
for  the  poor  to  work,  because  they  could 
not  honestly  live  otherwise.  For  them- 
selves, they  had  spent  their  time  in 
amusements,  generally  innocent.  They 
had  paid  for  every  thing  which  they  had 
consumed.  They  had  stolen  nothing, 
taken  nothing  from  any  man  by  violence 
or  fraud.  They  had  kept  the  command- 
ments, all  ten  of  them,  from  the  time 
when  they  were  old  enough  to  understand 
them.  The  speaker  at  least  declared  that 
he  had  no  breach  of  them  on  his  own  con- 
science, and  he  believed  he  might  say  as 
much  of  his  companions.      They  were 


superior  people,  who  had  been  always 
looked  up  to  and  well  spoken  of,  and  to 
call  upon  them  to  show  what  they  had 
done  was  against  all  reason  and  equity. 
"  Gentlemen,* '  said  the  chief  official, 
41  we  have  heard  this  many  times  ;  yet  as 
often  as  it  is  repeated  we  feel  fresh  as- 
tonishment. You  have  been  in  a  world 
where  work  is  the  condition  of  life.  Not 
a  meal  can  be  had  by  any  man  that  some 
one  has  not  worked  to  produce.  Those 
who  work  deserve  to  eat ;  those  who  do 
'  not  work  deserve  to  starve.  There  are 
but  three  ways  of  living — by  working,  by 
stealing,  or  by  begging.  Those  who  have 
not  lived  by  the  first  have  lived  by  one  of 
the  other  two.  And  no  matter  how  su- 
perior you  think  yourselves,  you  will  not 
pass  here  till  you  have  something  of  your 
own  to  produce.  You  have  had  your 
wages  beforehand — ample  wages,  as  you 
acknowledge  yourselves.  What  have  you 
to  show  ?' ' 

"  Wages  !"  the  speaker  said.     "  We 
are  not  hired  servants  ;  we  received  no 
wages.     What  we  spent  was  our  own. 
All  the  orders  we  received  were  that  we 
were  not  to  do  wrong.     We  have  done 
no  wrong.    I  appeal  to  the  higher  court. '  * 
But  the  appeal  could  not  be  received. 
To  all  who  presented  themselves  with 
empty  boxes,  no  matter  who  they  were 
or  how  excellent  their  characters  ap- 
peared to  one  another,  there  was  the  ir- 
revocable answer,  *4  No  admittance  till 
you  come  better  furnished."     All  who 
were  in  this  condition,   the  duke  and 
duchess  among  them,  were  ordered  to 
stand  aside  with  the  thieves.     The  duch- 
ess declared  that  she  had  given  the  finest 
parties  in  the  season,  and  as  it  was  uni- 
versally agreed  that  they  had  been  the 
most  tedious,  and  that  no  one  had  found 
any  pleasure  there,  a  momentary  doubt 
rose  whether  they  might  not  have  an- 
swered some  useful  purpose  ;  but  no  evi- 
dence of  this  was  forthcoming  ;  people 
had  attended  them  because  they  had 
nothing  else  to  do.     And  she  and  her 
guests  had  been  alike  unprofitable.    Thus 
the  large  majority  of  the  saloon  passen- 
gers was  disposed  of.     The  minister,  the 
archbishop,  the  lawyer,  the  banker,  and 
others,  who,  although  they  had  no  ma- 
terial work  credited  to  them,  had  yet  been 
active  and  laborious   in  their  different 
callings,    were  passed   to  the  superior 
judges. 
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Our  turn  came  next — ours  of  the  sec- 
ond-class— and  a  motley  gathering  we 
were.  Busy  we  must  all  have  been,  from 
the  multitude  of  articles  which  we  found 
assigned  to  us.  Manufacturers  with 
their  wares,  solicitors  with  their  lawsuits, 
doctors  and  clergymen  with  the  bodies 
and  souls  which  they  had  saved  or  lost, 
authors  with  their  books,  painters  and 
sculptors  with  their  pictures  and  statues. 
But  the  hard  test  was  applied  to  all  that 
we  had  produced — the  wages  which  we 
had  received  on  our  side,  and  the  value 
of  our  exertions  to  mankind  on  the  other 
— and  imposing  as  our  performances 
looked  when  laid  out  to  be  examined,  we 
had  been  paid,  most  of  us,  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  what  we  were  found  to  have 
deserved.  I  was  reminded  of  a  large 
compartment  in  the  Paris  Exhibition 
where  an  active  gentleman,  wishing  to 
show  the  state  of  English  literature,  had. 
collected  copies  of  every  book,  review, 
pamphlet,  or  newspaper  which  had  been 
published  in  a  single  year.  The  bulk 
was  overwhelming,  but  the  figures  were 
only  decimal  points,  and  the  worth  of  the 
whole  was  a  fraction  above  zero.  A  few 
of  us  were  turned  back  summarily  among 
the  thieves  and  the  fine  gentlemen  and 
ladies — speculators  who  had  done  noth- 
ing but  handle  money  which  had  clung 
to  their  fingers  in  passing  through  them, 
divines  who  had  preached  a  morality 
which  they  did  not  practise,  and  fluent 
orators  who  had  made  speeches  which 
they  knew  to  be  nonsense,  philosophers 
who  had  spun  out  of  moonshine  systems 
of  the  universe,  distinguished  pleaders 
who  had  defeated  justice  while  they  es- 
tablished points  of  law,  writers  of  books 
upon  subjects  of  which  they  knew  enough 
to  mislead  their  readers,  purveyors  of 
luxuries  which  had  added  nothing  to  hu- 
man health  or  strength,  physicians  and 
apothecaries  who  had  pretended  to  knowl- 
edge which  they  knew  that  they  did  not 
possess — these  all,  as  the  contents  of 
their  boxes  bore  witness  against  them, 
were  thrust  back  into  the  rejected  herd. 

There  were  some  whose  account  stood 
better  as  having  at  least  produced  some- 
thing of  real  merit,  but  they  were  cast  on 
the  point  of  wages  ;  modest  excellence 
had  come  badly  off ;  the  plausible  and 
unscrupulous  had  thriven  and  grown 
rich.  It  was  tragical,  and  evidently  a 
surprise  to  most  of  us,  to  see  how  men- 


dacious we  had  been  :  how  we  had  sanded 
our  sugar,  watered  our  milk,  scamped 
our  carpentering  and  mason's  work,  lit- 
erally and  metaphorically  ;  how  in  all 
things  we  had  been  thinking  less  of  pro- 
ducing good  work  than  of  the  profit 
which  we  could  make  out  of  it ;  how  we 
had  sold  ourselves  to  tell  lies  and  act 
them,  because  the  public  found  lies 
pleasant  and  truth  expensive  and  trouble- 
some. Some  of  us  were  manifest  rogues 
who  had  bought  cheap  and  sold  dear,  had 
used  false  measures  and  weights,  had 
made  cotton  pass  for  wool,  and  hemp  for 
silk,  and  tin  for  silver.  The  American 
pedler  happened  to  be  in  the  party  who 
had  put  a  rind  upon  a  grindstone  and  had 
sold  it  as  a  cheese.  These  were  promptly 
sifted  out  and  placed  with  their  fellows  ; 
only  persons  whose  services  were  on  the 
whole  greater  than  the  pay  which  they 
had  received  were  allowed  their  certifi- 
cates. When  my  own  box  was  opened,  I 
perceived  that  though  the  wages  had  been 
small  the  work  done  seemed  smaller  still, 
and  I  was  surprised  to  find  myself  among 
those  who  had  passed. 

The  whistle  of  a  train  was  heard  at  this 
moment  coming  in  upon  the  main  line. 
It  was  to  go  on  in  half  an  hour,  and  those 
who  had  been  turned  back  were  told  that 
they  were  to  proceed  by  it  to  the  place 
where  they  had  been  originally  going. 
They  looked  infinitely  relieved  at  the 
news  ;  but,  before  they  started,  a  few 
questions  had  to  be  put  to  them,  and  a 
few  alterations  made  which  were  to  affect 
their  future.  They  were  asked  to  ex- 
plain how  they  had  come  to  be  such 
worthless  creatures.  They  gave  many 
answers,  which  came  mainly  to  the  same 
thing.  Circumstances  had  been  against 
them.  It  was  all  owing  to  circumstances. 
They  had  been  badly  brought  up.  They 
had  been  placed  in  situations  where  it  had 
been  impossible  for  them  to  do  better. 
The  rich  people  repeated  that  they  had 
never  been  informed  that  any  work  was 
expected  of  them.  Their  wants  had  all 
been  provided  for,  and  it  was  unfair  to 
expect  that  they  should  have  exerted 
themselves  of  their  own  accord  when  they 
had  no  motive  for  working.  If  they  had 
only  been  born  poor  all  would  have  gone 
well  with  them:  The  cheating  tradesman 
declared  that  the  first  duty  of  a  shop- 
keeper, according  to  all  received  princi- 
ples, was  to  make  money  and  better  his 
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condition.     It  was  the  buyer's  business 
to  see  to  the  quality  of  the  articles  which 
he  purchased  ;  the  shopkeeper  was  en- 
titled to  sell  his  wares  at  the  highest  price 
which  he  could  get  for  them.     So,  at 
least,  it  was  believed  and  taught  by  the 
recognized  authorities  on  the  subject. 
The     orators,,     preachers,     newspaper 
writers,  novel  writers,  etc.,  etc.,  of  whom 
there  were  a  great  many,  appealed  to  the 
crowds  who  came  to  listen  to  them  or 
bought  and  read  their  productions.   Tout 
U  mondcs  it  was  said,  was  wiser  than  the 
wisest  single  sage.     They  had  given  the 
world  what  the  world  wished  for  and  ap- 
proved ;  they  had  worked  at  supplying  it 
with  all  their  might,  and  it  was  extremely 
hard  to  blame  them  for  guiding  them- 
selves by  the  world's  judgment.     The 
thieves  and  vagabonds  argued  that  they 
had  been  brought  into  existence  without 
their  consent  being  asked  :  they  had  not 
wished  for  it.     Although  they  had  not 
been  without  their  pleasures,   they  re- 
garded existence  on  the  whole  as  a  nui- 
sance which  they  would  gladly  have  been 
spared.     Being  alive,  however,  they  had 
to  keep  alive  ;  and,  for  all  that  they  could 
see,  they  had  as  full  a  right  to  the  good 
things  which  the  world  contained  as  any- 
body else,  provided  they  could  get  them. 
They  were  called  thieves.     Law  and  lan- 
guage were  made  by  the  property  owners, 
who  were  their  natural  enemies.     If  so- 
ciety had  given  them  the  means  of  living 
honestly  they  would  have  found  it  easy 
to  be  honest.     Society  had  done  nothing 
for  them — why  should  they  do  any  thing 
for  society. 

So,  in  their  various  ways,  those  who  had 
been  "plucked"  defended  themselves. 
They  were  all  delighted  to  hear  that  they 
were  to  have  another  chance  ;  and  I  was 
amused  to  observe  that  though  some  of 
them  had  pretended  that  they  had  not 
wished  to  be  born,  and  had  rather  not 
have  been  born,  not  one  of  them  pro- 
tested against  being  sent  back.  All  they 
asked  was  that  they  should  be  put  in  a 
new  position,  and  that  the  adverse  influ- 
ences should  be  taken  off.  I  expected 
that  among  these  adverse  influences  they 
would  have  mentioned  the  faults  of  their 
own  dispositions.  My  own  opinion  had 
been  that  half  the  misdoings  of  men  came 
from  congenital  defects  of  character 
which  they  had  brought  with  them  into 
the  world,  and  that  constitutional  cour- 


age* right-mindedness,  and  practical 
ability  were  as  much  gifts  of  nature  or 
circumstance  as  the  accidents  of  fortune. 
A  change  in  this  respect  was  of  more  con- 
sequence than  in  any  other.  But  with 
themselves  they  were  all  apparently  sat- 
isfied, and  they  required  only  an  im- 
provement in  their  surroundings.  The 
alterations  were  rapidly  made.  The 
duchess  was  sent  to  begin  her  life  again 
in  a  laborer's  cottage.  She  was  to  at- 
tend the  village  school,  and  rise  thence 
into  a  housemaid.  The  fine  gentleman 
was  made  a  plough  boy.  The  authors 
and  preachers  were  to  become  mechan- 
ics, and  bound  apprentices  to  carpenters 
and  blacksmiths.  A  philosopher  who, 
having  had  a  good  fortune  and  unbroken 
health,  had  insisted  that  the  world  was 
as  good  as  it  could  be  made,  was  to  be 
born  blind  and  paralytic,  and  to  find  his 
way  through  life  under  the  new  condi- 
tions. The  thieves  and  cheats,  who 
pretended  that  their  misdemeanors  were 
due  to  poverty,  were  to  find  themselves, 
when  they  arrived  in  the  world  again, 
in  palaces  surrounded  with  luxury. 
The  cup  of  Lethe  was  sent  round.  The 
past  became  a  blank.  They  were  hur- 
ried into  the  train  ;  the  engine  screamed 
and  flew  away  with  them. 

"  They  will  be  all  here  again  in  a  few 
years, ' '  the  station-master  said,  * '  and  it 
will  be  the  same  story  over  again.  I  have 
had  these  very  people  in  my  hands  a 
dozen  times.  They  have  been  tried  in 
all  positions,  and  there  is  still  nothing  to 
show,  and  nothing  but  complaints  of 
circumstances.  For  my  part  I  would 
put  them  out  altogether."  "  How  long 
is  it  to  last  ?' '  I  asked.  •  *  Well, ' '  he  said, 
"  it  does  not  depend  on  me.  No  one 
passes  here  who  cannot  prove  that  he  has 
lived  to  some  purpose.  Some  of  the 
worst  I  have  known  made  at  last  into  pigs 
and  geese,  to  be  fatted  up  and  eaten,  and 
made  of  use  in  that  way.  Others  have 
been  asses  and  mules.  All  animated 
creatures  tend  to  take  the  shape  at  last 
which  suits  their  character." 

The  train  was  scarcely  out  of  sight 
when  again  the  bell  rang.  The  scene 
changed  as  at  a  theatre.  The  screen  was 
rolled  back,  and  we  who'  were  left  found 
ourselves  in  the  presence  of  four  grave- 
looking  persons  like  the  board  of  exam- 
iners whom  we  remembered  at  college. 
We  were  called  up  one  by  one.     The 
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work  which  had  passed  the  first  ordeal 
was  again  looked  into,  and  the  quality  of 
it  compared  with  the  talent  or  faculty  of 
the  producer,  to  see  how  far  he  had  done 
his  best ;  whether  anywhere  he  had  done 
worse  than  he  might  have  done  and  knew 
how  to  have  done  ;  while  besides,  in  a 
separate  collection  were  the  vices,  the 
sins,  the  selfishnesses  and  ill-humors, 
with,  in  the  other  scale,  the  acts  of  per- 
sonal duty,  of  love  and  kindness  and 
charity,  which  had  increased  the  happi- 
ness or  lightened  the  sorrows  of  those 
connected  with  him.  These  last,  I  ob- 
served, had  generally  been  forgotten  by 
the  owner,  who  "saw  them  appear  with 
surprise,  and  even  repudiated  them  with 
protest.  In  the  work,  of  course,  both 
material  and  moral,  there  was  every  gra- 
dation both  of  kind  and  merit.  But  while 
nothing  was  absolutely  worthless,  every 
thing,  even  the  highest  achievements  of 
the  greatest  artist  or  the  greatest  saint, 
fell  short  of  absolute  perfection.  Each 
of  us  saw  our  own  performances,  from 
our  first  ignorant  beginnings  to  what  we 
regarded  as  our  greatest  triumph  ;  and  it 
was  easy  to  trace  how  much  of  our  faults 
were  due  to  natural  deficiencies  and  the 
necessary  failures  of  inexperience,  and 
how  much  to  self-will  or  vanity  or  idle- 
ness. Some  taint  of  mean  motives,  too, 
some  desire  of  reward,  desire  of  praise 
or  honor  or  wealth,  some  foolish  self- 
satisfaction,  when  satisfaction  ought  not 
to  have  been  felt,  was  to  be  seen  infect- 
ing every  thing,  even  the  very  best  which 
was  presented  for  scrutiny. 

So  plain  was  this  that  one  of  us, 
an  earnest,  impressive-looking  person, 
whose  own  work  bore  inspection  better 
than  that  of  most  of  us,  exclaimed  pas- 
sionately that,  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, the  examiners  might  spare  their 
labor.  From  his  earliest  years  he  had 
known  what  he  ought  to  do,  and  in  no 
instance  had  he  ever  completely  done  it. 
He  had  struggled  ;  he  had  conquered  his 
grosser  faults  ;  but  the  farther  he  had 
gone,  and  the  better  he  had  been  able  to 
do,  his  knowledge  had  still  grown  faster 
than  his  power  of  acting  upon  it ;  and 
every  additional  day  that  he  had  lived, 
his  shortcomings  had  become  more  mis- 
erably plain  to  him.  Even  if  he  could 
have  reached  perfection  at  last,  he  could 
not  undo  the  past,  and  the  faults  of  his 
youth  would  bear  witness  against  him 


and  call  for  his  condemnation.  There- 
fore, he  said,  he  abhorred  himself'.  He 
had  no  merit  which  could  entitle  him  to 
look  for  favor. '  He  had  labored  on  to  the 
end,  but  he  had  labored  with  a  full 
knowledge  that  the  best  which  he  could 
offer  would  be  unworthy  of  acceptance. 
He  had  been  told,  and  he  believed,  that 
a  high  spirit,  not  subject  to  infirmity,  had 
done  his  work  for  him,  and  done  it  per- 
fectly, and  that  if  he  abandoned  all  claim 
on  his  own  account,  he  might  be  ac- 
cepted for  the  sake  of  what  another  had 
done.  This,  he  trusted,  was  true,  and 
it  was  his  sole  dependence.  In  the  so- 
called  good  actions  with  which  he  seemed 
to  be  credited,  there  was  nothing  that 
was  really  good  ;  there  was  not  one  which 
was  altogether  what  it  ought  to  have 
been. 

He  was  evidently  sincere,  and  what  he 
said  was  undoubtedly  true — true  of  him 
and  true  of  every  one.  Even  in  the  ve- 
hemence of  his  self-abandonment  a  trace 
lingered  of  the  taint  which  he  was  con- 
fessing, for  he  was  a  polemical  divine  ; 
he  had  spent  his  life  and  gained  a  repu- 
tation in  maintaining  this  particular  doc- 
trine. He  believed  it,  but  he  had  not 
forgotten  that  he  had  been  himself  its 
champion. 

The  examiner  looked  kindly  at  him  ; 
but  answered,  "  We  do  not  expect  im- 
possibilities ;  and  we  do  not  blame  you 
when  you  have  not  accomplished  what  is 
beyond  your  strength.  Only  those  who 
are  themselves  perfect  can  do  any  thing 
perfectly.  Human  beings  are  born  ig- 
norant and  helpless.  They  bring  into 
the  world  with  them  a  disposition  to  seek 
what  is  pleasant  to  themselves,  and  what 
is  pleasant  is  not  always  right.  They 
learn  to  live  as  they  learn  every  thing  else. 
At  first  they  cannot  do  rightly  at  all. 
They  improve  under  teaching  and  prac- 
tice. The  best  only  arrive  at  excellence. 
We  do  not  find  fault  with  the  painter  on 
account  of  his  first  bad  copies  if  they 
were  as  good  as  could  be  looked  for  at 
his  age.  Every  craftsman  acquires  his 
art  by  degrees.  He  begins  badly  ;  he 
cannot  help  it.  .  .  .  It  is  the  same 
with  life.  You  learn  to  walk  by  falling 
down.  You  learn  to  live  by  going  wrong 
and  experiencing  the  consequences  of  it. 
We  do  not  record  against  a  man  *  the 
sins  of  his  youth '  if  he  has  been  hon- 
estly trying  to  improve  himself.     We  do 
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not  require  the  same  self-control  in  a 
child  as  in  a  man.  We  do  not  require 
the  same  attainments  from  all.  Some 
are  well-taught,  some  are  ill-taught,  some 
are  not  taught  at  all.  Some  have  natu- 
rally good  dispositions,  some  have  natu- 
rally bad  dispositions.  Not  one  has  had 
power  *  to  fulfil  the  law,'  as  you  call  it, 
completely.  Therefore,  it  is  no  crime  in 
him  if  he  fails.  We  reckon  as  faults 
those  only  which  arise  from  idleness,  wil- 
fulness, selfishness,  and  deliberate  pref- 
erence of  evil  to  good.  Each  is  judged 
according  to  what  he  has  received.  To 
do  otherwise  would  be  unjust." 

I  was  amused  to  observe  how  pleased 
the  archbishop  looked  while  the  examiner 
was  speaking.  He  had  himself  been  en- 
gaged in  controversy  with  this  gentleman 
on  the  share  of  "  good  works"  in  justi- 
fying a  man,  and  if  the  examiner  had  not 
taken  his  side  in  the  discussion  he  had  at 
least  demolished  his  adversary.  The 
archbishop  had  been  the  more  disinter- 
ested in  the  line  which  he  had  taken,  as 
his  own  4  *  works, ' '  though  in  several  large 
folios,  weighed  extremely  little  ;  and,  in- 
deed, had  it  not  been  for  passages  in  his 
early  life — he  had  starved  himself  at  col- 
lege that  he  might  not  be  a  burden  upon 
his  widowed  mother — I  do  not  know  but 
that  he  might  have  been  sent  back  into 
the  world  to  serve  as  a  parish  clerk. 

For  myself,  there  were  questions  which 
I  was  longing  to  ask,  and  I  was  trying  to 
collect  my  courage  to  speak.  I  wanted 
chiefly  to  know  what  the  examiner  meant 
by  "  natural  disposition."  Was  it  that 
a  man  might  be  born  with  a  natural  ca- 
pacity for  becoming  a  saint,  as  another 
roan  with  a  capacity  to  become  a  great 
artist  or  musician,  and  that  each  of  us 
could  only  grow  to  the  limits  of  his  natu- 
ral powers  ?  and,  again,  were  idleness, 
wilfulness,  selfishness,  etc.,  etc.,  natural 
dispositions  ? — for  in  that  case — 

But  at  the  moment  the  bell  rang  again, 
and  my  own  name  was  called.  There 
was  no  occasion  to  ask  who  I  was.  In 
every  instance  the  identity  of  the  person, 
his  history,  small  or  large,  and  ail  that 
he  had  said  or  done,  was  placed  before 
the  court  so  clearly  that  there  was  no  need 
for  extorting  a  confession.  There  stood 
the  catalogue  inexorably  impartial,  the 
bad  actions  in  a  schedule  painfully  large, 
the  few  good  actions  veined  with  per- 
Nkw  Series.— Vol.  XXXI.,  No.  i. 


sonal  motives  which  spoilt  the  best  of 
them.  In  the  way  of  work  there  was 
nothing  to  be  shown  but  certain  books 
and  other  writings,  and  these  were  spread 
out  to  be  tested.  A  fluid  was  poured  on 
the  pages,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  ob- 
literate entirely  every  untrue  proposition, 
and  to  make  every  partially  true  propo- 
•sition  grow  faint  in  proportion  to  the 
false  element  which  entered  into  it. 
Alas  !  chapter  after  chapter  vanished 
away,  leaving  the  paper  clean  as  if  no 
compositor  had  ever  labored  in  setting 
type  for  it.  Pale  and  illegible  became 
the  fine-sounding  paragraphs  on  which  I 
had  secretly  prided  myself.  A  few  pas- 
sages, however,  survived  here  and  there 
at  long  intervals.  They  were  those  on 
which  I  had  labored  least  and  had  almost 
forgotten,  or  those,  as  I  observed  in  one 
or  two  instances,  which  had  been  selected 
for  special  reprobation  in  the  weekly 
journals.  Something  stood  to  my  credit, 
and  the  worst  charge  of  wilfully  and  in- 
tentionally setting  down  what  I  did  not 
believe  to  be  true  was  not  alleged  against 
me.  Ignorance,  prejudice,  carelessness  ; 
sins  of  infirmity — culpable  indeed,  but 
not  culpable  in  the  last  degree  ;  the 
water  in  the  ink,  the  commonplaces,  the 
ineffectual  sentiments  ;  these,  to  my  un- 
speakable comfort,  I  perceived  were  my 
heaviest  crimes.  Had  I  been  accused  of 
absolute  worthlessness,  I  should  have 
pleaded  guilty  in  the  state  of  humiliation 
to  which  I  was  reduced  ;  but  things  were 
better  than  they  might  have  been.  I  was 
flattering  myself  that  when  it  came  to  the 
wages  question,  the  balance  would  be  in 
my  favor  :  so  many  years  of  labor — such 
and  such  checks  received  from  my  pub- 
lisher. Here  at  least  1  held  myself  safe, 
and  I  was  in  good  hope  that  I  might 
scrape  through.  The  examiner  was  good- 
natured  in  his  manner.  A  reviewer  who 
had  been  listening  for  my  condemnation 
was  beginning  to  look  disgusted,  when 
suddenly  one  of  the  walls  of  the  court  be- 
came transparent,  and  there  appeared  an 
interminable  vista  of  creatures — crea- 
tures of  all  kinds .  from  land  and  water, 
reaching  away  into  the  extreme  distance. 
They  were  those  which  in  the  course  of 
my  life  I  had  devoured,  either  in  part  or 
whole,  to  sustain  my  unconscionable  car- 
cass. There  they  stood  in  lines  with 
solemn  and  reproachful  faces — oxen  and 
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calves,    sheep   and  lambs,  deer,   hares, 
rabbits,  turkeys,  ducks,  chickens,  pheas- 
ants, grouse,  and  partridges,  down  to  the 
larks  and  sparrows  and  blackbirds,  which 
I  had  shot  when  a  boy  and  made  into 
puddings.     Every  one  of  them  had  come 
up  to  bear  witness  against  their  mur- 
derer ;  out  of  sea  and  river  had  come  the 
trout  and  salmon,  the  soles  and  turbots, 
the  ling  and  cod,  the  whiting  and  mack- 
erel,   the     smelts   and    whitebait,    the 
oysters,    the  crabs,    the    lobsters,    the 
shrimps.    They  seemed  literally  to  be  in 
millions,  and  I  had  eaten  them  all.     I 
talked  of  wages.     These  had  been  my 
wages.     At  this  enormous  cost  had  my 
existence  been  maintained.     A  large  ox 
spoke  for  the  rest.     ' '  We  all, ' '  he  said, 
"  were  sacrificed  to  keep  this  cormorant 
in  being,  and  to  enable  him  to  produce  the 
miserable  bits  of  printed  paper  which  are 
all  that  he  has  to  show  for  himself.    Our 
lives  were  dear  to  us.     In  meadow  and 
wood,  in  air  and  water,  we   wandered 
harmless    and    innocent,    enjoying   the 
pleasant  sunlight,  the  light  of  heaven  and 
the  sparkling  waves  ;  we  were  not  worth 
much  ;  we  have  no  pretensions  to  high 
qualities.     If  the  person  who  stands  here 
to  answer  for  himself  can  affirm  that  his 
value  in  the  universe  was  equivalent  to 
the  value  of  all  of  us  who  were  sacrificed 
to  feed  him,  we  have  no  more  to  say. 
Let  it  be  so  pronounced.     We  shall  look 
at  our  numbers,  and  we  shall  wonder  on 
the  judgment,  but  we  shall  withdraw  our 
complaint.     But  for  ourselves   we   say 
freely  that  we  have  long  watched  him — 


him  and  his  fellows — and  we  have  failed 
to  see  in  what  the  superiority  of  the  hu- 
man creature  lies.  We  know  him  only 
as  the  most  cunning,  the  most  destruc- 
tive, and,  unhappily,  the  longest-lived  of 
all  carnivorous  beasts.  His  delight  is  in 
killing.  Even  when  his  hunger  is  satis- 
fied he  kills  us  for  his  mere  amusement." 

The  oxen  lowed  approval,  the  sheep 
bleated,  the  birds  screamed,  the  fishes 
flapped  their  tails.  I,  for  myself,  stood 
mute  and  self-condemned.  What  answer 
but  one  was  possible  ?  Had  I  been  my- 
self on  the  bench  I  could  not  have  hesi- 
tated.    I  heard  my  sentence  : 

44  You  passed  your  first  examina- 
tion by  mistake  ;  you  must  go  back  to 
the  place  from  which  you  came,  and 
when  you  appear  again  before  us  may 
you  have  a  better  account  to  render  of 
yourself.  This  only  we  can  allow  you. 
Though  you  have  been  unworthy,  you 
have  not  been  wholly  unworthy.  Against 
this  array  of  accusation  a  small  fraction 
of  good  desert  is  standing  to  your 
credit.  Therefore  it  shall  be  with  you 
as  if  you  had  not  been  stopped  at  this 
station  for  the  present.  You  shall  not 
begin  a  new  existence  again  in  some  other 
form  to  devour  fresh  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  creatures  like  these  that  have 
come  to  witness  against  you  ;  you  shall 
take  up  your  life  where  it  was  dropped 
and  finish  it  to  its  natural  end,  and  if  you 
can  find  any  better  employment  for  your 
remaining  years  than  that  of  book 
writing,  I  advise  you  to  take  to  it." — 
Fraser's  Magazine. 
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Some  time  since  an  article  appeared 
in  the  Times,  quoted  from  the  Brisbane 
Courier  (an  Australian  paper  of  good 
credit),  stating  that  one  Signor  Rotura 
had  devised  a  plan  by  which  animals 
might  be  congealed  for  weeks  or  months 
without  being  actually  deprived  of  life, 
so  that  they  might  be  shipped  from  Aus- 
tralia for  English  ports  as  dead  meat, 
yet  on  their  arrival  here  be  restored  to 
full  life  and  activity.  Many  regarded 
this  account  as  intended  to  be  received 
seriously,   though  a  few  days  later  an 


article  appeared,  the  opening  words  of 
which  implied  that  only  persons  from 
north  of  the  Tweed  should  have  taken 
the  article  au  gratid  sirieux.  Of  course 
it  was  a  hoax  ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  the  editor  of  the  Brisbane  Courier 
had  really  been  misled,  as  he  admitted  a 
few  weeks  later,  with  a  candor  which  did 
him  credit. 

This  wonderful  discovery,  however, 
besides  being  worth  publishing  as  a  joke 
(though  rather  a  mischievous  one,  as 
will  presently  be  shown),  did  good  ser- 
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vice  also  by  eliciting  from  a  distin- 
guished physician  certain  statements  re- 
specting the  possibility  of  suspending 
animation,  which  otherwise  might  have 
remained  for  some  time  unpublished.  1 
propose  here  to  consider  these  state- 
ments, and  the  strange  possibilities 
which  some  of  them  seem  to  suggest. 
In  the  first  place,  however,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  recall  the  chief  state- 
ments in  the  clever  Australian  story,  as 
some  of  Dr.  Richardson's  statements 
refer  specially  to  that  narrative.  I  shall 
take  the  opportunity  of  indicating  cer- 
tain curious  features  of  resemblance 
between  the  Australian  story,  which 
really  had  its  origin  in  America  (I  am 
assured  that  it  was  published  a  year 
earlier  in  a  New  York  paper),  and  an 
American  hoax  which  acquired  a  wide 
celebrity  some  forty  years  ago,  the  so- 
called  Lunar  Hoax.  As  it  is  certain 
that  the  two  stories  came  from  different 
persons,  the  resemblance  referred  to 
seems  to  suggest  that  the  special  mental 
qualities  (defects,  bien  cntcndu)  which 
cause  some  to  take  delight  in  such  inven- 
tions, are  commonly  associated  with  a 
characteristic  style  of  writing.  If  Buff  on 
was  right,  indeed,  in  saying,  Le  style  c'est 
de  rhomme  m$mey  we  can  readily  un- 
derstand that  clever  hoaxers  should  thus 
have  a  style  peculiar  to  themselves. 

It  can  hardly  be  considered  essential 
to  the  right  comprehension  of  scientific 
experiments  that  a  picturesque  account 
should  be  given  of  the  place  where  the 
experiments  were  made.  The  history 
of  the  wonderful  Australian  discovery 
opens,  nevertheless,  as  follows  :  "  Many 
of  the  readers  of  the  Brisbane  Courier 
who  know  Sydney  Harbor  will  remem- 
ber the  long  inlet  opposite  the  heads 
known  as  Middle  Harbor,  which,  in 
a  succession  of  landlocked  reaches, 
stretches  away  like  a  chain  of  lakes  for 
over  twenty  miles.  On  one  of  these 
reaches,  made  more  than  ordinarily  pic- 
turesque by  the  bold  headlands  that 
drop  almost  sheer  into  the  water,  stand, 
on  about  an  acre  of  grassy  flat,  fringed 
by  white  beach  on  which  the  clear  waters 
of  the  harbor  lap,  two  low  brick  build- 
ings. Here,  in  perfect  seclusion,  and 
with  a  careful  avoidance  of  publicity,  is 
being  conducted  an  experiment,  the  suc- 
cess of  which,  now  established  beyond 
any   doubt,    must  have  a  wider  effect 


upon  the  future  prosperity  of  Australia 
than  any  project  ever  contemplated." 
It  was  precisely  in  this  tone  that  the 
author  of  the  "  Lunar  Hoax"  *  opened 
his  account  of  those  "  recent  discoveries 
in  astronomy  which  will  build  an  imper- 
ishable monument  to  the  age  in  which 
we  live,  and  confer  upon  the  present 
generation  of  the  human  race  a  proud 
distinction  through  all  future  time." 
"It  has  been  poetically  said,"  he  re- 
marks— though  probably  he  would  have 
found  some  difficulty  in  saying  where  or 
by  whom  this  had  been  said — ' '  that  the 
stars  of  heaven  are  the  hereditary  regalia 
of  man,  as  the  intellectual  sovereign  of 
the  animal  creation  ;  he  may  now  fold 
the  zodiac  around  him  with  a  loftier 
consciousness  of  his  mental  supremacy" 
(a  sublime  idea,  irresistibly  suggestive 
of  the  description  which  an  American 
humorist  gave  of  a  certain  actor's  repre- 
sentation of  the  death  of  Richard  III., 
"  he  wrapped  the  star-spangled  banner 
round  him,  and  died  like  the  son  of  a 
hoss"). 

It  next  becomes  necessary  to  describe 
the  persons  engaged  in  pursuing  the  ex- 
periments by  which  the  art  of  freezing: 
animals  alive  is  to  be  attained.     "  The 
gentlemen  engaged  in  this  enterprise  are 
Signor   Rotura,   whose  researches   into 
the  botany  and  natural  history  of  South 
America  have  rendered  his  name  emi- 
nent, and  Mr.  James  Grant,  a  pupil  of 
the  late  Mr.  Nicolle,  so  long  associated 
with  Mr.  Thomas  Mort  in  his  freezing 
process.     Next  to  the  late  Mr.  Nicolle, 
Mr.  James  Grant  can  claim  pre-eminence 
of  knowledge  in  the  science  of  generat- 
ing cold,  and  his  freezing  chamber  at 
Woolhara  has  long  been  known  as  the 
seat  of  valuable  experiments  originated 
in   his,  Mr.  Nicolle's,  lifetime."     Is   it 
merely  an  accident,  by  the  way,  or  is  it 
due  to  the  circumstance  that  exceptional 
powers  of  invention  in  general  matters 
are  often  found  in  company  with  singu- 
lar poverty  of  invention  as  to  details, 
that  two  of  the  names  here  mentioned 
closely  resemble  names  connected  with 
the  Lunar  Hoax  ?     It  was  Nicollet  who 
in   reality   devised    the    Lunar    Hoax, 
though  Richard  Alton  Locke,  the  reput- 

■ 

*  For  a  full  account  of  this  clever  hoax  the 
reader  is  referred  to  my  "  Myths  and  Marvels 
of  Astronomy." 
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ed  author,  probably  gave  to  the  story  its 
final  form  ;  and,  again,  the  story  pur- 
ported to  come  from  Dr.  Grant,  of  Glas- 
gow. In  the  earlier  narrative,  again,  as 
in  the  later,  due  care  was  taken  to  im- 
press readers  with  the  belief  that  those 
who  had  made  the  discovery,  or  taken 
part  in  the  work,  were  worthy  of  all 
confidence.  Sir  W.  Herschei  was  the 
inventor  of  the  optical  device  by  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  moon  were  to  be 
rendered  visible,  a  plan  which  "  evinced 
the  most  profound  research  in  optical 
science,  and  the  most  dexterous  ingenu- 
ity in  mechanical  contrivance.  But  his 
son,  Sir  John  Herschei,  nursed  and 
cradled  in  the  observatory,  and  a  prac- 
tical astronomer  from  his  boyhood,  de- 
termined upon  testing  it  at  whatever 
cost."  Among  his  companions  he  had 
41  Dr.  Andrew  Grant,  Lieutenant  Drum- 
mond,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  and  a  large 
party  of  the  best  English  mechanics.' ' 

The     accounts    of    preliminary    re- 
searches, doubts,  and  difficulties  are  in 
both  cases  very  similar  in  tone.     "  It 
appears  that  five  months  ago, '  *  says  the 
narrator  of  the  Australian  hoax,  "  Sig- 
nor  Rotura  called  upon  Mr.  Grant  to 
invoke  his  assistance  in  a  scheme  for  the 
transmission  of  live  stock  to   Europe. 
Signor  Rotura  averred  that  he  had  dis- 
covered   a   South   American   vegetable 
!>oison,  allied  to  the  well-known  woolara 
sic)  that  had  the  power  of  perfectly  sus- 
pending animation,  and  that  the  trance 
thus  produced  continued  until  the  appli- 
cation   of    another    vegetable    essence 
caused  the  blood  to  resume  its  circula- 
tion and   the  heart   its  functions.     So 
perfect,  moreover,  was  this  suspension 
of  life  that  Signor  Rotura  had  found  in 
a  warm  climate  decomposition  set  in  at 
the  extremities  after  a  week  of  this  liv- 
ing death,  and  he  imagined  that  if  the 
body  in  this  inert  stat)e  were  reduced  to 
a  temperature  sufficiently  low  to  arrest 
decomposition,  the  trance  might  be  kept 
up  for  months,  possibly  for  years.     He 
frankly  owned  that  he  had  never  tried 
this  preserving  of  the  tissues  by  cold, 
and  could  not  confidently  speak  as  to  its 
effect  upon  the  after-restoration  of  the 
animal  operated  on.     Before  he  left  Mr. 
Grant  he  had  turned  that  gentleman's 
doubts  into  wondering  curiosity  by  ex- 
perimenting on  his  dog."     The  account 
of  this  experiment  I  defer  for  a  moment 


till  I  have  shown  how  closely  in  several 
respects  this  portion  of  the  Australian 
hoax  resembles  the  corresponding  part 
of  the  American  story.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  great  discovery  is  pre- 
sented as  simply  a  very  surprising  devel- 
opment of  a  process  which  is  strictly 
within  the  limits,  not  only  of  what  is 
possible,  but  of  what  is  known.  So  also 
in  the  case  of  the  Lunar  Hoax,  the 
amazing  magnifying  power  by  which  liv- 
ing creatures  in  the  moon  were  said  to 
have  been  rendered  visible,  was  present- 
ed as  simply  a  very  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  the  familiar  properties  of  the 
telescope.  In  both  cases  the  circum- 
stances which  in  reality  limit  the  possi- 
ble extension  of  the  properties  in  ques- 
tion were  kept  conveniently  concealed 
from  view.  In  both  cases  doubts  and 
difficulties  were  urged  with  an  apparent 
frankness  intended  to  disarm  suspicion. 
In  both  cases,  also,  the  inventor  of  the 
new  method  by  which  difficulties  were 
to  be  overcome  is  represented  as  in  con- 
ference with  a  man  of  nearly  equal  skill, 
who  urges  the  doubts  naturally  sug- 
gested by  the  wonderful  nature  of  the 
promised  achievements.  In  the  Lunar 
Hoax,  Sir  John  Herschei  and  Sir  David 
Brewster  are  thus  represented  in  confer- 
ence. Herschei  asks  whether  the  diffi- 
culty arising  from  deficient  illumination 
may  not  be  overcome  by  effecting  a 
transfusion  of  artificial  light  through  the 
focal  image.  Brewster,  startled  at  the 
novel  thought,  as  he  well  might  be,  hesi- 
tatingly refers  "  to  the  refrangibility  of 
rays  and  the  angle  of  incidence, ' '  which 
is  effective  though  glorious  in  its  absurd- 
ity. (Yet  it  has  been  gravely  asserted 
that  this  nonsense  deceived  Arago.) 
"  Sir  John,  grown  more  confident,  ad- 
duced the  example  of  the  Newtonian  re 
flector,  in  which  the  refrangibility  was 
arrested  by  the  second  speculum  and  the 
angle  of  incidence  restored  by  the  third' ' 
(a  bewilderingly  ridiculous  statement). 
*'  '  And, '  continued  he,  '  why  cannot  the 
illuminated  microscope,  say  the  hydro - 
oxygen,  be  applied  to  render  distinct, 
and,  if  necessary,  even  to  magnify,  the 
focal  object  ? '  Sir  David  sprang  from 
his  chair  in  an  ecstasy  of  conviction, 
and  leaping  half  way  to  the  ceiling" 
(from  which  we  may  infer  that  he  was 
somewhat  more  than  tSte  monttc)y  "  ex- 
claimed, *  Thou  art  the  man  ! '  " 
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The  method  devised  in  each  case  be- 
ing once  accepted  as  sound,  the  rest  of 
course  readily  follows.  In  the  case  of 
the  Lunar  Hoax  a  number  of  discoveries 
are  made  which  need  not  here  be  de- 
scribed* (though  I  shall  take  occasion 
presently  to  quote  some  passages  relat- 
ing to  them  which  closely  resemble  in 
style  certain  passages  in  the  Australian 
narrative).  In  the  later  hoax,  the  illus- 
trative experiments  are  forthwith  intro- 
duced. Sign  or  Rotura,  having  so  far 
persuaded  Mr.  Grant  of  the  validity  of 
the  plan  as  to  induce  him  to  allow  a 
favorite  dog  to  be  experimented  upon, 
"  injected  two  drops  of  his  liquid,  mixed 
with  a  little  glycerine,  into  a  small  punc- 
ture made  in  the  dog's  ear.  In  three 
or  four  minutes  the  animal  was  perfect- 
ly rigid,  the  four  legs  stretched  back- 
ward, eyes  wide  open,  pupils  very  much 
dilated,  and  exhibiting  symptoms  very 
similar  to  those  caused  by  strychnine, 
except  that  there  had  been  no  previous 
struggle  or  pain.  Begging  his  owner  to 
have  no  apprehension  for  the  life  of  his 
favorite  animal,  Signor  Rotura  lifted 
the  dog  carefully  and  placed  him  on  a 
shelf  in  a  cupboard,  where  he  begged  he 
might  be  left  till  the  following  day,  when 
he  promised  to  call  at  ten  o'clock  and 
revive  the  apparently  dead  brute.  Mr. 
Grant  continually  during  that  day  and 
night  visited  the  cupboard,  and  so  per- 
fectly was  life  suspended  in  his  favorite 
— no  motion  of  the  pulse  or  heart  giving 
any  indication  of  the  possibility  of  re- 
vival— that  he  confesses  he  felt  all  the 
sharpest  reproaches  of  remorse  at  hav- 
ing sacrificed  a  faithful  friend  to  a 
doubtful  and  dangerous  experiment. 
The  temperature  of  the  body,  too,  in  the 
first  four  hours  gradually  lowered  to  25 
degrees  Fahrenheit  below  ordinary  blood 
temperature,  which  increased  his  fears 
as  to  the  result ;  and  by  morning  the 
body  was  as  cold  as  in  natural  death. 
At  ten  o'clock  next  morning,  according 
to  promise,  Signor  Rotura  presented 
himself,  and  laughing  at  Mr.  Grant's 
fears,  requested  a  tub  of  warm  water  to 
be  brought.  He  tested  this  with  the 
thermometer  at  32  degrees  Fahrenheit" 
(which,  being  the  temperature  of  freez- 
ing water,  can  hardly  be  called  warm), 

*  The  most  curious  are  given  in  the  ninth 
essay  of  my  work  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
note. 


"  and  in  this  laid  the  dog,  head  under." 
In  reply  to  Mr.  Grant's  objections,  Sig- 
nor Rotura  assured  him  that,  as  anima- 
tion must  remain  entirely  suspended  un- 
til the  administration  of  the  antidote,  no 
water  could  be  drawn  into  the  lungs, 
and  that  the  immersion  of  the  body  was 
simply  to  bring  it  again  to  a  blood-heat. 
After  about  ten  minutes  of  this  bath  the 
body  was  taken  out,  and  another  liquid 
injected  in  a  puncture  made  in  the  neck. 
"  Mr.  Grant  tells  me,"  proceeds  the 
veracious  narrator,  "  that  the  revival  of 
Turk  was  the  most  startling  thing  he  ever 
witnessed  ;  and  having  since  seen  the 
experiment  made  upon  a  sheep,  I  can 
fully  confirm  his  statement.  The  dojg 
first  showed  the  return  of  life  in  the  eye  ' 
(winking,  doubtless,  at  the  joke),  "  and 
after  five  and  a  half  minutes  he  drew  a 
long  breath,  and  the  rigidity  left  his  limbs. 
In  a  few  minutes  more  he  commenced 
gently  wagging  his  tail,  and  then  slowly 
got  up,  stretched  himself,  and  trotted  off 
as  though  nothing  had  happened." 
From  this  moment  Mr.  Grant  had  full 
faith  in  Signor  Rotura* s  discovery,  and 
promised  him  all  the  assistance  in  his 
power.  They  next  determined  to  try  freez- 
ing the  body.  But  the  first  two  experi- 
ments were  not  encouraging.  Mr.  Grant 
fortunately  did  not  allow  his  favorite 
dog  to  be  experimented  upon  further, 
so  a  strange  dog  was  put  into  the  freez- 
ing room  at  Mr.  Grant's  works  for  four 
days,  after  having  in  the  first  place  had 
his  animation  suspended  by  Signor  Ro- 
tura. Although  this  animal  survived  so 
far  as  to  draw  a  long  breath,  the  vital 
energies  appeared  too  exhausted  for  a 
complete  rally,  and  the  animal  died.  So 
also  did  the  next  two  animals  experi- 
mented on — a  cat  and  a  dog.  "  In  the 
meantime,  however,  Dr.  Barker  had 
been  taken  into  their  counsels,  and  at 
his  suggestion  respiration  was  encour- 
aged, as  in  the  case  of  persons  drowned, 
by  artificial  compression  and  expansion 
of  the  lungs.  Dr.  Barker  was  of  opinion 
that,  as  the  heart  in  every  case  began  to 
beat,  it  was  a  want  of  vital  force  to  set 
the  lungs  in  proper  motion  that  caused 
death.  The  result  showed  his  surmises 
to  be  entirely  correct.  A  number  of 
animals  whose  lives  had  been  sealed  up 
in  this  artificial  death  have  been  kept 
in  the  freezing  chamber  from  one  to  five 
weeks,  and  it  is  found  that  though  the 
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shock  to  the  system  from  this  freezing  is 
very  great,  it  is  not  increased  by  dura- 
tion of  time." 

I  need  not  follow  the  hoaxer's  ac- 
count of  the  buildings  erected  for  the 
further  prosecution  of  these  researches. 
One  point,  however,  may  be  mentioned 
illustrating  the  resemblance  to  which  I 
have  already  referred  as  existing  between 
this  Australian  narrative  and  the  Lunar 
Hoax.  In  describing  the  works  erected 
at  Middle  Harbor,  the  Australian  ac- 
count carefully  notes  that  the  necessary 
funds  were  provided  by  Mr.  Christopher 
Newton,  of  Pitt  Street.  In  like  manner, 
in  the  Lunar  Hoax  we  are  told  that  the 
plate-glass  required  for  the  optical  ar- 
rangement devised  by  Sir  J.  Herschel 
was  "  obtained,  by  consent  be  it  ob- 
served, from  the  shop-window  of  M. 
Desanges,  the  jeweller  to  his  ex-majesty 
Charles  X.,  in  High  Street." 

Now  comes  the  culminating  experi- 
ment, the  circumstances  of  which  are  the 
more  worthy  of  being  carefully  noted, 
because  it  is  distinctly  stated  by  Dr. 
Richardson  that  none  of  the  experiments 
described  in  this  narrative,  apocryphal 
though  they  may  really  be,  can  be  re- 
garded as  beyond  the  range  of  scientific 
possibilities  :  "  Arrived  at  the  works  in 
Middle  Harbor,  I  was  taken  into  the 
building  that  contains  Mr.  Grant's  ap- 
paratus for  generating  cold.  .  .  .  At- 
tached to  this  is  the  freezing  chamber,  a 
small,  dark  room,  about  eight  feet  by 
ten.  Here  were  fourteen  sheep,  four 
lambs,  and  three  pigs,  stacked  on  their 
sides  in  a  heap,  alive,  which  Mr.  Grant 
told  me  had  been  in  their  present  posi- 
tion for  nineteen  days,  and  were  to  re- 
main there  for  another  three  months. 
Selecting  one  of  the  lambs,  Signor  Ro- 
tura  put  it  on  his  shoulder,  and  carried 
it  outside  into  the  other  building,  where 
a  number  of  shallow  cemented  tanks 
were  in  the  floor,  having  hot  and  cold  wa- 
ter taps  to  each  tank,  with  a  thermome- 
ter hanging  alongside.  One  of  these 
tanks  was  quickly  filled,  and  its  tempera- 
ture tested  by  the  Signor,  I  meantime 
examining  with  the  greatest  curiosity 
and  wonder  the  nineteen-days-dead 
lamb.  The  days  of  miracles  truly  seem 
to  have  come  back  to  us,  and  many  of 
those  stories  discarded  as  absurdities 
seem  to  me  less  improbable  than  this 
fact,  witnessed  by  myself.     There  was 


the  lamb,  to  all  appearance  dead,  and  as 
hard  almost  as  a  stone,  the  only  differ- 
ence perceptible  to  me  between  his  con- 
dition and  actual  death  being  the  ab- 
sence of  dull  glassiness  about  the  eye, 
which  still  retained  its  brilliant  trans- 
parency. Indeed,  this  brilliancy  of  the 
eye,  which  is  heightened  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  pupil,  is  very  striking,  and 
lends  a  rather  weird  appearance  to  the 
bodies.  The  lamb  was  gently  dropped 
into  the  warm  bath,  and  was  allowed  to 
remain  in  it  about  twenty-three  minutes, 
its  head  being  raised  above  the  water 
twice  for  the  introduction  of  the  ther- 
mometer into  its  mouth,  and  then  it  was 
taken  out  and  placed  on  its  side  on  the 
floor,  Signor  Rotura  quickly  dividing 
the  wool  on  its  neck,  and  inserting  the 
sharp  point  of  a  small  silver  syringe  un- 
der the  skin  and  injecting  the  antidote. 
This  was  a  pale  green  liquid,  and,  as  I 
believe,  a  decoction  from  the  root  of  the 
Astracharlis,  found  in  South  America. 
The  lamb  was  then  turned  on  its  back, 
Signor  Rotura  standing  across  it,  gen- 
tly compressing  its  ribs  with  his  knees 
and  hands  in  such  a  manner  as  to  imitate 
their  natural  depression  and  expansion 
during  breathing.  In  ten  minutes  the 
animal  was  struggling  to  free  itself,  and 
when  released  skipped  out  through  the 
door  and  went  gambolling  and  bleating 
over  the  little  garden  in  front.  Nothing 
has  ever  impressed  me  so  entirely  with  a 
sense  of  the  marvellous.  One  is  almost 
tempted  to  ask,  in  the  presence  of  such 
a  discovery,  whether  death  itself  may 
not  ultimately  be  baffled  by  scientific  in- 
vestigation." In  the  Lunar  Hoax  there 
is  a  passage  resembling  in  tone  the  live- 
ly account  of  the  lamb's  behavior  when 
released.  Herds  of  agile  creatures  like 
antelopes  were  seen  in  the  moon, 
"  abounding  in  the  acclivitous  glades  of 
the  woods."  "  This  beautiful  creature 
afforded  us,"  says  the  narrator,  "  the 
most  exquisite  amusement.  The  mimic- 
ry of  its  movements  upon  our  white- 
painted  canvas  was  as  faithful  and  lu- 
minous as  that  of  animals  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  camera  obscura.  Frequent- 
ly, when  attempting  to  put  our  fingers 
upon  its  beard,  it  would  suddenly  bound 
away,  as  if  conscious  of  our  earthly  im- 
pertinence ;  but  then  others  would 
appear,  whom  we  could  not  prevent  nib- 
bling the  herbage,   say  or  do  to  them 
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what  we  would."  And  again,  a  little 
further  on,  "  We  fairly  laughed  at  the 
recognition  of  so  familiar  an  acquaint- 
ance as  a  sheep  in  so  distant  a  land — a 
good  large  sheep,  which  would  not  have 
disgraced  the  farms  of  Leicestershire  or 
the  shambles  of  Leadenhall  Market ; 
presently  they  appeared  in  great  num- 
bers, and  on  reducing  the  lenses  we 
found  them  in  flocks  over  a  great  part  of 
the  valley.  I  need  not  say  how  desirous 
we  were  of  finding  shepherds  to  these 
flocks,  and  even  a  man  with  blue  apron 
and  rolled-up  sleeves  would  have  been  a 
welcome  sight  to  us,  if  not  to  the  sheep  ; 
but  they  fed  in  peace,  lords  of  their  own 
pastures,  without  either  protector  or  de- 
stroyer in  human  shape. ' ' 

Not  less  amusing,  though  more  grave- 
ly written,  is  the  account  of  the  benefits 
likely  to  follow  from  the  use  of  the  won- 
derful process  for  freezing  animals  alive. 
Cargoes  of  live  sheep  can  be  readily  sent 
from  Australia  to  Europe.  Any  that 
cannot  be  restored  to  life  will  still  be 
good  meat ;  while  the  rest  can  be  turned 
to  pasture  or  driven  alive  to  market. 
With  bullocks  the  case  would  not  be 
quite  so  simple,  because  of  their  greater 
size  and  weight,  which  would  render 
them  more  difficult  to  handle  with  safety. 
The  carcass  being  rendered  brittle  by 
freezing,  they  are  so  much  the  more  lia- 
ble to  injury.  "  It  sounded  odd  to 
hear  Mr.  Grant  and  Signor  Rotura  lay- 
ing stress  upon  the  danger  of  breakage 
in  a  long  voyage. ' '  This  one  can  readi- 
ly imagine. 

Some  of  the  remoter  consequences  of 
the  discovery  are  touched  on  by  the 
narrator,  though  but  lightly,  as  if  he  saw 
the  necessity  of  keeping  his  wonders 
within  reasonable  limits.  Signor  Ro- 
tura, "  though  he  had  never  attempted 
his  experiment  on  a  human  being," 
which  was  considerate  on  his  part, 
*'  had  no  doubt  at  all  as  to  its  perfect 
safety."  He  had  requested  Sir  Henry 
Parkes  to  allow  him  to  operate  on  the 
next  felon  under  capital  sentence. 
This,  by  the  way,  was  a  compromising 
statement  on  our  hoaxer's  part.  It  re- 
quires very  little  acquaintance  with  our 
laws  to  know  that  no  one  could  allow  a 
felon  condemned  to  death  to  be  experi- 
mented on  in  this  or  in  any  other  man- 
ner. Such  a  man  is  condemned  to  die, 
and  to  die  without  any  preliminary  tor- 


tures, bodily  or  mental,  other  than  those 
inseparable  from  the  legally  adopted 
method  of  bringing  death  about.  He 
can  neither  be  allowed  to  remain  alive 
after  an  experiment  and  necessarily  free 
(because  he  has  not  been  condemned  to 
other  punishment  than  the  death  penal- 
ty), nor  can  he  be  first  experimented 
upon  and  then  hanged.  So  that  that 
single  sentence  in  the  narrative  should 
have  shown  every  one  that  it  was  a 
hoax,  even  if  the  inherent  absurdity  of 
many  other  parts  of  the  story  had  not 
shown  this  very  clearly.  As  to  whether 
a  temporary  suspension  of  the  vital  fac- 
ulties would  affect  the  longevity  of  the 
patient,  Signor  Rotura  expressed  him- 
self somewhat  doubtful ;  he  believed, 
however,  that  the  duration  of  life  might 
in  this  way  be  prolonged  for  years.  "  I 
was  anxious,"  says  the  hoaxer,  "  to 
know  if  a  period  of,  say,  five  years  of 
this  inertness  were  submitted  to,  whether 
it  would  be  so  much  cut  out  of  one's  life, 
or  if  it  would  be  simply  five  years  of 
unconscious  existence  tacked  on  to  one's 
sentient  life.  Signor  Rotura  could  give 
no  positive  answer,  but  he  believes,  as 
no  change  takes  place,  or  can  take  place, 
while  this  frozen  trance  continues,  no 
consumption,  destruction,  or  reparation 
of  tissue  being  possible,  it  would  be  so 
many  unvalued  and  profitless  years 
added  to  a  lifetime."  Of  some  of  the 
strange  ideas  suggested  by  this  concep- 
tion I  shall  take  occasion  to  speak  fur- 
ther on  ;  I  must  for  the  present  turn, 
however,  from  the  consideration  of  this 
ingenious  hoax  to  discuss  the  scientific 
possibilities  which  underlie  the  narra- 
tive, or  at  least  some  parts  of  the  narra- 
tive. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  noticed 
that  in  the  phenomena  of  hibernation  we 
have  what  at  a  first  view  seems  closely 
to  resemble  the  results  of  Signor  Ro- 
tura's  apocryphal  experiments.  As  was 
remarked  in  the  Times,  the  idea  under- 
lying the  Australian  story  is  that  the 
hibernation  of  animals  can  be  artificially 
imitated  and  extended,  so  that  as  cer- 
tain animals  lie  in  a  state  of  torpor  and 
insensibility  throughout  the  winter 
months,  all  animals  also  may  perhaps 
be  caused  to  lie  in  such  a  state  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  time,  if  only  a  suita- 
ble degree  of  cold  is  maintained,  and 
some  special  contrivance  adopted  to  pre- 
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vent  insensibility  from  passing  into 
death.  The  phenomena  of  hibernation 
are  indeed  so  surprising,  when  rightly 
understood,  that  inexperienced  persons 
might  well  believe  in  almost  any  won- 
ders resulting  from  the  artificial  produc- 
tion (which,  be  it  remembered,  is  alto- 
gether possible)  of  the  hibernating  con- 
dition, and  the  artificial  extension  of 
this  condition  to  other  animals  than 
those  which  at  present  hibernate,  and  to 
long  periods  of  time.  It  has  been  just- 
ly said  that  if  hibernation  had  only 
been  noticed  among  cold-blooded  ani- 
mals, its  possibility  in  the  case  of  mam- 
mals would  have  seemed  inconceivable. 
The  first  news  that  the  bat  and  hedge- 
hog pass  into  the  state  of  complete 
hibernation  would  probably  have  been 
received  as  either  a  daring  hoax  or  a 
very  gross  blunder. 

Let  us  consider  what  hibernation  really 
is.  When,  as  winter  approaches  and 
their  insect  food  disappears,  the  bat  and 
the  hedgehog  resign  themselves  to  torpor, 
the  processes  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
associating  with  vitality  gradually  dimin- 
ish in  activity.  The  breathing  becomes 
slower  and  slower,  the  heart  beats  more 
and  more  slowly,  more  and  more  feebly. 
At  last  the  breathing  ceases  altogether. 
The  circulation  does  not  wholly  cease, 
however.  So  far  as  is  known,  the  life  of 
warm-blooded  animals  cannot  continue 
after  the  circulation  has  entirely  ceased 
for  more  than  a  certain  not  very  consid- 
erable length  of  time.*  The  chemical 
changes  on  which  animal  heat  depends, 
and  without  which  there  can  be  no  active 
vitality,  cease  with  the  cessation  of  res- 
piration. But  dormant  vitality  is  still 
maintained  in  hibernation,  because  the 
heart's  fibre,  excited  to  contract  by  the 
carbonized  blood,  continues  to  propel 
the  blood  through  the  torpid  body.  This 
slow  circulation  of  venous  blood  con- 
tinues during  the  whole  period  of  hiber- 
nation. It  is  the  only  vital  process  which 
can  be  recognized  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
understand  how  the  life  of  any  warm- 
blooded animal  can  be  maintained  in  this 
way.     The  explanation  usually  offered  is 

that  the  material  conveyed  by  the  absorb- 

■  ■  * 

*  Few,  probably,  are  aware  how  long  some 
animals  may  remain  without  breathing  and  yet 
survive.  Kittens  and  puppies  have  been 
brought  to  life  after  being  immersed  in  water 
for  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 


ents  suffices  to  counterbalance  the  pro- 
cess of  waste  occasioned  by  the  slow  cir- 
culation. But  this  does  not  in  reality 
touch  the  chief  difficulty  presented  by 
the  phenomena  of  hibernation.  So  far  as 
mere  waste  is  concerned  (as  I  have  else- 
where pointed  out)  the  imagined  Aus- 
tralian process  is  as  effectual  as  hiberna- 
tion ;  in  that  process,  of  course  the 
circulation  would  be  as  completely 
checked  as  the  respiration  ;  thus  there 
would  be  no  waste,  and  the  absorbents 
(which  would  also  be  absolutely  dor- 
mant) would  not  have  to  do  even  that 
slight  amount  of  work  which  they  accom- 
plish during  hibernation.  Science  can 
only  say  that  the  known  cases  of  hiber- 
nation among  warm-blooded  animals 
show  that  the  vital  forces  may  be  reduced 
much  lower  without  destroying  life,  than 
but  for  them  we  should  have  deemed 
conceivable. 

But  next  let  us  consider  what  science 
has  to  say  as  to  the  artificial  suspension  of 
vitality.  In  Dr.  Richardson's  paper  on 
this  subject  there  is  much  which  seems 
almost  as  surprising  as  any  thing  in  the 
Australian  story;  Indeed,  he  seems 
scarcely  to  have  felt  assured  that  that 
story  really  was  a  hoax.  "  The  state- 
ments," he  says,  "  which,  under  the  head 
of  '  A  Wonderful  Discovery,  *  are  copied 
from  the  Brisbane  Courier,  seem  greatly 
to  have  astonished  the  reading  public. 
To  what  extent  the  statements  are  true  or 
untrue  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  whole 
may  be  a  cleverly-written  fiction,  and  cer- 
tain of  the  words  and  names  used  seem, 
according  to  some  readers,  to  suggest  that 
view  ;  but  be  this  so  or  not,  I  wish  to  in- 
dicate that  some  part  at  all  events  of 
what  is  stated  might  be  true,  and  is  cer- 
tainly within  the  range  of  possibility." 
* '  The  discovery, ' '  he  proceeds,  ' '  which 
is  described  in  the  communication  under 
notice,  is  not  in  principle  new  ;  on  the 
subject  of  suspension  of  animation  I  have 
myself  been  making  experimental  inqui- 
ries for  twenty-five  years  at  least,  and  have 
communicated  to  the  scientific  world 
many  essays,  lectures,  and  demonstra- 
tions, relating  to  it.  I  have  twice  read 
papers  bearing  on  this  inquiry  to  the 
Royal  Society,  once  to  the  British  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
two  or  three  times  in  my  lectures  on  Ex- 
perimental and  Practical  Medicine,  and 
published  one  in  Nature.     In  respect  to* 
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the  particular  point  of  the  preservation  of 
animal  bodies  for  food,  I  dwelt  on  this 
topic  in  the  lectures  delivered  before  the 
Society  of  Arts,  in  April  and  May  of  last 
year  (1878),  explaining  very  definitely 
that  the  course  of  research  in  the  direc- 
tion of  preservation  must  ultimately  lead 
to  a  process  by  which  we  should  keep  the 
structures  of  animals  in  a  form  of  sus- 
pended molecular  life. ' '  In  other  words, 
Dr.  Richardson  had  indicated  the  possi- 
bility of  doing  precisely  that  which  would 
have  constituted  the  chief  value  of  the 
Australian  discovery,  if  this  had  been 
real. 

Let  us  next  consider  what  is  known  re- 
specting the  possibility  of  suspending  a 
conscious  and  active  life.  This  is  first 
stated  in  general  terms  by  Dr.  Richard- 
son as  follows  :  ' '  If  an  animal  perfectly 
free  from  disease  be  subjected  to  the  ac- 
tion of  some  chemical  agents  or  physical 
agencies  which  have  the  property  of  re- 
ducing to  the  extremest  limit  the  motor 
forces  of  the  body,  the  muscular  irrita- 
bility, and  the  nervous  stimulus  to  mus- 
cular action,  and  if  the  suspension  of  the 
muscular  irritability  and  of  the  nervous 
excitation  be  made  at  once  and  equally, 
the  body  even  of  a  warm-blooded  animal 
may  be  brought  down  to  a  condition  so 
closely  resembling  death  that  the  most 
careful  examination  may  fail  to  detect 
any  signs  of  life.*'  This  general  state- 
ment must  be  carefully  studied  if  the 
reader  desires  thoroughly  to  understand 
at  once  the  power  and  the  limits  of  the 
power  of  science  in  this  direction.  The 
motor  forces,  the  muscular  irritability, 
and  the  nervous  stimulus  to  muscular 
action,  can  be  reduced  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent without  destroying  life,  but  not  ab- 
solutely without  destroying  life.  The  re- 
duction of  the  muscular  irritability  must 
be  made  at  once  and  equally  ;  if  the  mus- 
cular irritability  is  reduced  to  its  lowest 
limit  while  the  nervous  excitation  re- 
mains unaltered,  or  is  less  reduced,  death 
ensues  ;  and  vice  versd,  if  the  nervous  ex- 
citation is  reduced  to  its  lowest  limits 
while  the  muscular  irritability  remains 
unaltered,  or  is  little  reduced,  death 
equally  follows.  Then  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  though  when  the  state  of  seeming 
death  is  brought  about,  the  most  careful 
examination  may  fail  to  detect  any  signs 
of  life,  it  does  not  follow  that  science 
may  not  find  perfectly  sure  means  of  de- 


tecting cases  where  life  still  exists  but  is 
at  its  very  lowest.  Of  course  all  the  or- 
dinary tests,  in  which  so  many  place 
complete  reliance — a  mirror  placed  close 
to  the  mouth,  a  finger  on  the  pulse,  hand, 
or  ear  applied  to  the  breast  *  over  the 
heart,  and  so  forth — would  be  utterly  in- 
adequate in  such  a  case  to  reveal  any 
signs  of  life.  That  doctors  have  been  de- 
ceived by  cases  of  suspended  vitality  not 
artificially  produced,  but  presenting  simi- 
lar phenomena,  is  well  known.  A  case 
in  point  may  not  be  out  of  place  here,  as 
illustrating  well  certain  features  of  sus- 
pended animation,  and  showing  the  pos- 
sibility that  in  some  cases  consciousness 
may  remain,  even  when  the  most  careful 
examination  detects  no  traces  of  life.  The 
case  is  described  by  Dr.  Alexander  C rich- 
ton,  in  his  "  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Origin  of  Mental  Derangement."  "  A 
young  lady,  who  had  seemed  gradually 
to  sink  until  she  died,  had  been  placed  in 
her  coffin,  careful  scrutiny  revealing  no 
signs  of  vitality.  On  the  day  appointed 
for  her  funeral  several  hymns  were  sung 
before  her  door.     She  was  conscious  of 

*  Objection  has  been  taken  to  the  italicized 
words  in  the  following  passage  from  No 
Thoroughfare  (one  of  the  parts  certainly 
written  by  Dickens  and  not  by  Wilkie  Collins)  : 
44  The  cry  came  up,  '  His  heart  still  beats 
against  mine.  I  warm  him  in  my  arms.  1 
have  cast  off  the  rope,  for  the  ice  melts  under 
us,  and  the  rope  would  separate  me  from  him  ; 
but  I  am  not  afraid/  .  .  .  The  cry  came 
up,  *  We  are  sinking  lower,  but  his  heart  still 
beats  against  mine.'  .  .  .  The  cry  came  up, 
4  We  are  sinking  still,  and  we  are  deadly 
cold.  His  heart  no  longer  beats  against  mine. 
Let  no  one  come  down  to  add  to  our  weight. 
Lower  the  rope  only.'  .  .  .  The  cry  came 
up  with  a  deathly  silence,  '  Raise  !  softly  ! ' 
.  .  .  She  broke  from  them  all  and  sank 
over  him  on  his  litter,  with  both  her  loving 
hands  upon  the  heart  that  stood  still."  It  has 
been  supposed  that  Dickens  wilfully  departed 
here  from  truth  in  order  to  leave  the  impres- 
sion on  the  reader  that  Vendale  was  assuredly 
dead.  That  he  wished  to  convey  this  impres- 
sion is  obvious.  He  often  showed  similar 
care  to  remove,  if  possible,  all  hope  from  the 
anxious  reader's  mind  (markedly  so  in  his 
latest  and  unfinished  work,  where,  nevertheless, 
any  one  well  acquainted  with  Dickens's  man- 
ner knows  not  only  that  Drood  is  alive,  but 
that  disguised  as  Datchery  he  was  to  have 
watched  Jasper  to  the  end).  But  in  reality,  it 
has  happened  more  than  once  that  persons 
have  been  restored  to  life  who  have  been  found 
in  snow-drifts  not  merely  reduced  to  complete 
insensibility,  but  without  any  recognizable 
heart-beat.  Dickens  had  probably  heard  of 
such  cases  when  in  Switzerland. 
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all  that  happened  around  her,  and  heard 
her  friends  lamenting  her  death.  She 
felt  them  put  on  the  dead-clothes,  and  lay 
her  in  the  coffin,  which  produced  an  in- 
describable mental  anxiety.  She  tried  to 
•cry,  but  her  mind  was  without  power; 
and  could  not  act  on  the  body.  It  was 
-equally  impossible  to  her  to  stretch  out 
her  arms  or  to  open  her  eyes  or  to  cry, 
although  she  continually  endeavored  to 
•do  so.  The  internal  anguish  of  her  mind 
was,  however,  at  its  utmost  height  when 
the  funeral  hymns  began  to  be  sung  and 
when  the  lid  of  the  coffin  was  about  to  be 
mailed  on.  The  thought  that  she  was  to 
be  buried  alive  was  the  first  one  which 
.gave  activity  to  her  mind,  and  caused  it 
to  operate  on  her  corporeal  frame.  Just 
as  the  people  were  about  to  nail  on  the 
lid,  a  kind  of  perspiration  was  observed 
to  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  body.  It 
grew  greater  every  moment,  and  at  last  a 
kind  of  convulsive  motion  was  observed 
in  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  corpse.  A 
few  minutes  after,  during  which  fresh 
signs  of  returning  life  appeared,  she  at 
once  opened  her  eyes,  and  uttered  a  most 
pitiable  shriek. ' '  In  this  case  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  state  of  trance  had  been 
brought  about  by  the  excessive  contrac- 
tile action  of  the  nervous  centres.  St. 
Augustine,  by  the  way,  remarks  in  his 
4t  De  Civitate  Dei"  on  the  case  of  a  cer- 
tain priest  called  Restitutus  (appropri- 
ately enough),  who  could  when  he  wished 
withdraw  himself  from  life  in  such  sort 
that  he  did  not  feel  when  twitched  or 
stung,  but  might  even  be  burned  without 
suffering  pain  except  afterward  from  the 
wound  so  produced.  Not  only  did  he  not 
struggle  or  even  move,  but,  like  a  dead 
person,  he  did  not  breathe,  yet  afterward 
he  said  that  he  could  "hear  the  voices  of 
those  around  him  (if  they  spoke  loudly) 
as  if  from  a  great  distance  {dc  longinquo). 

To  return,  however,  to  Dr.  Richard- 
son's discussion  of  the  artificial  suspen- 
sion of  active  life. 

He  recognizes  three  degrees  of  mus- 
cular irritability,  to  which  he  has  given 
the  names  of  active  efficient,  passive  effi- 
cient, and  negative — though  doubtless  he 
would  recognize  the  probability  that  the 
line  separating  the  first  from  the  second 
may  not  always  be  easily  traced,  and  that, 
though  there  is  a  most  definite  distinction 
between  the  second  and  the  third,  the 
actual  position  of  the  boundary  line  has 


not  as  yet  been  determined.  In  other 
words,  so  far  as  the  first  and  second 
states  are  concerned,  there  are  not  two 
degrees  only,  but  many.  As  regards  the 
third  or  negative  state,  which  is  only  an- 
other way  of  describing  death,  there  is, 
of  course,  only  one  degree,  though  the 
evidence  as  to  the  existence  of  this  state 
may  be  more  or  less  complete  and  ob- 
vious. Dr.  Richardson  defines  the  active 
efficient  state  of  muscular  irritability  as 
that "  represented  in  the  ordinary  living 
muscle  in  which  the  heart  is  working  at 
full  tension,  and  all  parts  of  the  body  are 
thoroughly  supplied  with  blood,  with  per- 
fection of  consciousness  in  waking  hours, 
and,  in  a  word,  full  life."  The  second, 
or  passive  efficient  state,  ' '  is  represented 
in  suspended  animation,  in  which  the 
heart  is  working  regularly,  but  at  low 
tension,  supplying  the  muscles  and  other 
parts  with  sufficient  blood  to  maintain 
the  molecular  life,  but  no  more. ' '  The 
third  of  these  states — the  negative — "  is 
represented  when  there  is  no  motion 
whatever  of  blood  through  the  body,  as 
in  an  animal  entirely  frozen. ' ' 

With  the  first  and  third  of  these  states 
I  have  in  reality  nothing  to  do,  unless  in- 
deed it  could  be  shown  that  the  third  or 
negative  state  can  be  produced  without 
causing  death.  Perhaps  in  assuming,  as 
I  did  above,  that  this  state  is  identical 
with  the  state  of  the  dead,  I  was,  in  fact, 
assuming  what  science  has  yet  to  demon- 
strate. I  may  at  any  rate,  however,  say, 
without  fear  of  valid  contradiction,  that 
science  has  as  yet  never  succeeded  in 
showing  that  this  negative  state  may  be 
attained  even  for  a  moment  without  death 
ensuing.;  and  the  probability  (almost 
amounting  to  certainty)  is  that  death  and 
this  change  of  state  have  in  every  in- 
stance been  simultaneous.  Dr.  Richard- 
son speaks  of  the  second  stage  as  that  in 
which  animation  is  usually  suspended  ; 
but  he  does  not  show  that  the  third  stage 
can  even  possibly  be  attained  without 
death. 

The  second  stage,  or  stage  of  passive 
efficiency,  closely  resembles  the  third, 
* '  but  differs  from  it  in  that,  under  fa- 
voring circumstances,  the  whole  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  active  efficient  stage 
may  be  perfectly  resumed,  the  heart  sud- 
denly enlarging  in  volume  from  its  filling 
with  blood,  and  reanimating  the  whole 
organism  by  the  force  of  its  renewed 
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stroke  in  full  tension.  So  far  as  we  have 
yet  proceeded,"  continues  Dr.  Richard- 
son, '*  the  whole  phenomena  of  restora- 
tion from  death  are  accomplished  during 
this  stage  ;"  meaning,  it  would  seem, 
that  in  all  instances  of  restoration  the 
restoration  has  been  from  the  second, 
never  from  the  third  stage.  "  To  those 
who  are  not  accustomed  to  see  them  they 
are  no  doubt  very  wonderful,  looking  like 
veritable  restorations  from  death.  They 
surprise  even  medical  men  the  first  time 
they  are  witnessed  by  them. ' '  He  gives 
an  interesting  illustration.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  British  Medical  Association  at 
Leeds,  "  a  member  of  the  Association 
was  showing  to  a  large  audience  the  ac- 
tion of  nitrous  oxide  gas,  using  a  rabbit 
as  the  subject  of  his  demonstration.  The 
animal  was  removed  from  the  narcotizing 
chamber  a  little  too  late,  for  it  had  ceased 
to  breathe,  and  it  was  placed  on  the  table 
to  all  appearance  dead. ' '  "  At  this  stage, ' ' 
he  proceeds,  "  I  went  to  the  table,  and 
by  use  of  a  small  pair  of  double-acting 
bellows  restored  respiration.  In  about 
four  minutes  there  was  revival  of  active 
irritability  in  the  abdominal  muscles,  and 
two  minutes  later  the  animal  leaped  again 
into  life,  as  if  it  had  merely  been  asleep. 
There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the 
fact ;  but  it  excited,  even  in  so  cultivated 
an  audience  as  was  then  present,  the 
liveliest  surprise." 

But  when  we  learn  the  condition  nec- 
essary that  a  body  which  has  once  been 
reduced  to  the  state  of  passive  efficiency 
should  be  restored  to  active  life,  we  rec- 
ognize that  even  when  science  has  learned 
how  to  reduce  vitality  to  a  minimum 
without  destroying  it,  few  will  care  to 
risk  the  process,  either  in  their  own  per- 
sons or  in  the  case  of  those  dear  to  them. 
Besides  the  condition  already  indi- 
cated, that  the  muscular  irritability  and 
the  nervous  excitation  must  be  simultane- 
ously and  equally  reduced,  it  is  essential 
that  the  blood,  the  muscular  fluid,  and 
the  nervous  fluid  should  all  three  remain 
in  what  Dr.  Richardson  calls  the  aqueous 
condition,  and  not  become  what  he  calls 
pectous,  a  word  which  we  must  under- 
stand to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
word  solid  or  crystalline  that  the  word 
4*  aqueous,"  as  used  by  Dr.  Richardson, 
bears  to  the  word  watery.  If  all  three 
fluids  remain  in  the  aqueous  condition, 
"  the  period  during  which  life  may  be  re- 


stored is  left  undefined.  It  may  be  a 
very  long  period,  including  weeks,  and 
possibly  months,  granting  that  decompo- 
sition of  the  tissues  is  not  established;  and 
even  after  a  limited  process  of  decompo- 
sition, there  may  be  renewal  of  life  in 
cold-blooded  animals.  But  if  pectous 
change  begins  in  any  one  of  the  structures 
I  have  named,  it  extends  like  a  crystalli- 
zation quickly  through  all  the  structures, 
and  thereupon  recovery  is  impossible,  for 
the  change  in  one  of  the  parts  is  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  restoration  of  all.  Thus 
the  heart  may  be  beating,  but  the  blood 
being  pectous  it  beats  in  vain  ;  or  the 
heart  may  beat  and  the  blood  may  flow, 
but  the  voluntary  muscles  being  pectous 
the  circulating  action  is  vain  ;  or  the 
heart  may  beat,  the  blood  may  flow,  and 
the  muscles  may  remain  in  the  aqueous 
condition,  but  the  nerves  being  pectous 
the  circulating  actioto  is  in  vain  ;  or  some- 
times the  heart  may  come  to  rest,  and 
the  other  parts  may  remain  susceptible, 
but  the  motion  of  the  heart  and  blood  not 
being  present  to  quicken  them  into  ac- 
tivity, their  life  is  in  vain. "  Add  to  this, 
that  the  restoration  of  the  motor  forces, 
of  the  muscular  irritability,  and  of  the 
nervous  excitation,  must  be  as  simultane- 
ous and  as  equal  as  their  reduction  had 
been,  and  we  begin  to  recognize  decided 
objections  to  the  too  frequent  suspension 
of  animation,  even  when  the  most  perfect 
artificial  means  have  been  devised  for 
bringing  about  that  interesting  result. 

Although,  however,  we  may  not  feel 
encouraged  to  believe  that  many  will  care 
to  have  experiments  tried  on  themselves 
in  this  direction,  we  may  still  examine 
with  interest  the  results  of  experimental 
research  and  experience.  These  agree  in 
showing  that  there  are  means  by  which 
active  life  may  be  suspended  while  at  the 
same  time  the  aqueous  condition  of  the 
fluids  mentioned  above  (the  blood,  the 
muscular  fluid,  and  the  nervous  fluid,  the 
two  latter  of  which  are  for  convenience 
called  the  colloidal  animal  fluids,  and 
are  derived  from  the  blood)  is  retained. 

The  first,  and  in  some  respects  the 
most  efficient,  of  these  means  is  cold. 
The  blood  and  the  colloidal  fluids  remain 
in  the  aqueous  condition  when  the  body 
is  exposed  to  cold  at  freezing-point. 
"  At  this  same  point  all  vital  acts,  ex- 
cepting perhaps  the  motion  of  the  heart" 
(it  is  Dr.  Richardson,  be  it  remembered, 
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who  thus  uses  the  significant  word  ' '  per- 
haps"), "  may  be  temporarily  arrested 
in  an  animal,  and  then  some  animals  may 
continue  apparently  dead  for  long  inter- 
vals of  time,  and  may  yet  return  to  life 
under  conditions  favorable  to  recovery. ' ' 
Dr.  Richardson  gives  a  singular  illus- 
tration of  this,  describing  an  experiment 
which  must  have  appeared  even  more 
surprising  to  those  who  witnessed  it  than 
that  in  which  the  rabbit  was  restored  to 
life.  ' '  In  one  of  my  lectures  on  death 
from  cold,"  he  says,  "  which  I  delivered 
in  the  winter  session  of  1867,  some  fish, 
which  during  a  hard  frost  had  been  frozen 
in  a  tank  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  were 
sent  up  to  me  by  rail.  They  were  pro- 
duced in  the  completely  frozen  state  at 
the  lecture,  and  by  careful  thawing  many 
of  them  were  restored  to  perfect  life.  At 
my  Croomian  lecture  on  muscular  irrita- 
bility after  systemic*death,  a  similar  fact 
was  illustrated  from  frogs."  It  would 
appear,  indeed,  that,  so  far  as  cold- 
blooded animals  are  concerned,  there  is 
no  recognizable  limit  to  the  time  during 
which  they  may  remain  thus  frozen  yet 
afterward  recover.  But,  even  in  their 
case,  much  skill  is  required  to  make  the 
recovery  sure.  "If  in  thawing  them 
the  utmost  care  is  not  taken  to  thaw 
gradually,  and  at  a  temperature  always 
below  the  natural  temperature  of  the  liv- 
ing animal,  the  fluids  will  pass  from  the 
frozen  state  through  the  aqueous  into  the 
pectous  so  rapidly  that  death  from  pec- 
tous  change  will  be  pronounced  without 
perceiving  any  intermediate  or  life  stage 
at  all. "  Naturally  it  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  restore  life  in  the  case  of  warm- 
blooded animals.  Indeed,  Dr.  Richard- 
son remarks,  that  in  the  case  of  the  more 
complex  and  differently  shielded  organs 
of  warm-blooded  animals,  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  thaw  equally  and  simultane- 
ously all  the  colloidal  fluids.  "  In  very 
young  animals  it  can  be  done.  Young 
kittens,  a  day  or  two  old,  that  have  been 
drowned  in  ice-cold  water,  will  recover 
after  two  hours'  immersion,  almost  to  a 
certainty,  if  brought  into  dry  air  at  a  tem- 
perature of  98  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The 
gentlest  motion  of  the  body  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  restart  the  respiration,  and 
therewith  the  life." 

Remarking  on  such  cases  as  these,  Dr. 
Richardson  notes  that  the  nearest  natural 
approach  to  the  stage  of  passive  efficiency 


is  seen  in  hibernating  animals.  He  states, 
however,  that  in  hibernation  the  com- 
plete state  of  passive  efficiency  is  not 
produced.  He  does  not  accept  the  opin- 
ion of  those  who  consider  that  in  true 
hibernation  breathing  ceases  as  above  de- 
scribed. A  slow  respiration  continues, 
he  believes,  as  well  as  that  low  stage  of 
active  efficiency  of  circulation  which  we 
have  already  indicated.  "  The  hiber- 
nating animal  sleeps  only  ;  and  while 
sleeping  it  consumes  or  wastes  ;  and  if 
the  cold  be  prolonged  it  may  die  from 
waking. ' '  More  decisive,  because  surer, 
is  the  evidence  derived  from  the  possibil- 
ity of  waking  the  hibernating  animals  by 
the  common  methods  used  for  waking  a 
sleeper.  This  certainly  seems  to  show 
that  animation  is  not  positively  sus- 
pended. 

He  asks  next  the  question  whether  an 
animal  like  a  fish,  frozen  equally  through 
all  its  structures,  is  to  be  regarded  as  ac- 
tually dead  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word 
or  not,  seeing  that  if  it  be  uniformly  and 
equally  thawed  it  may  recover  from  this 
perfectly  frozen  state.  "  In  like  man- 
ner, ' '  he  says,  ' '  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  a  healthy  warm-blooded  animal 
suddenly  and  equally  frozen  through  all 
its  parts  is  dead,  although  it  is  not  re- 
coverable. "  If ,  as  seems  certainly  to  be 
the  case,  the  animal  dies  because  in  the 
very  act  of  trying  to  restore  it  some  in- 
equality in  the  process  is  almost  sure  to 
determine  a  fatal  issue,  some  vital  centre 
passing  into  the  pectous  state,  the  animal 
could  not  have  been  dead  before  respi- 
ration was  attempted  ;  for  the  dead  can- 
not die  again.  Albeit,  the  outlook  is  not 
encouraging,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  the  use 
of  cold  alone  for  maintaining  suspended 
animation  in  full-grown  warm-blooded 
animals  is  concerned.  Cold  will,  how- 
ever, for  a  long  time  maintain  ready  for 
motion  active  organs  locally  subject  to  it. 
Even  after  death  this  effect  of  cold ' '  may 
be  locally  demonstrated, ' '  Dr.  Richard- 
son tells  us,  "  and  has  sometimes  been 
so  demonstrated  to  the  wonder  of  the 
world.  For  instance,  on  January  17th, 
in  the  year  1803,  Aldini,  the  nephew  of 
Galvani,  created  the  greatest  astonish- 
ment in  London  by  a  series  of  experi- 
ments which  he  conducted  on  a  male- 
factor, twenty- six  years  old,  named  John 
Forster,  who  was  executed  at  Newgate, 
and  whose  body,  an  hour  after  execution, 
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was  delivered  over  to  Mr.  Keate,  Master 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  for  research. 
The  body  had  been  exposed  for  an  hour 
to  an  atmosphere  two  degrees  below 
freezing-point,  and  from  that  cause, 
though  Aldini  does  not  seem  to  have  rec- 
ognized the  fact,  the  voluntary  muscles 
retained  their  irritability  to  such  a  degree 
that  when  Aldini  began  to  pass  voltaic 
currents  through  the  body,  some  of  the 
bystanders  seem  to  have  concluded  that 
the  unfortunate  malefactor  had  come 
again  to  life.  It  is  significant  also  that 
Aldini  in  his  report  says  that  his  object 
was  not  to  produce  reanimation,  but  to 
obtain  a  practical  knowledge  how  far  gal- 
vanism might  be  employed  as  an  auxil- 
iary to  revive  persons  who  were  acci- 
dentally suffocated,  as  though  he  himself 
were  in  some  doubt" — that  is,  not  in 
doubt  only  about  the  power  of  galvanism, 
but  in  doubt  whether  Forster  had  been 
restored  to  life  fdr  a  while  or  not  !  Dr. 
Richardson  has  himself  repeated,  on 
lower  animals,  these  experiments  of  Al- 
dini's,  except  that  the  animals  on  which 
he  has  experimented  have  passed  into 
death  under  chloroform,  not  through  suf- 
focation. His  object,  in  fact,  was  to 
determine  the  best  treatment  for  human 
beings  who  sink  under  chloroform  and 
other  anaesthetics.  He  finds  that  in 
warm  weather  he  fails  to  get  the  same  re- 
sults. Noticing  this,  he  says,  *  *  I  experi- 
mented at  and  below  the  freezing-point, 
and  then  found  that,  both  by  the  electri- 
cal discharge,  and  by  injection  of  water 
heated  to  130  degrees"  (again  this  ter- 
rible inexactness  of  expression)  "  into 
the  muscles  through  the  arteries,  active 
muscular  movements  could  be  produced 
in  warm-blooded  animals  many  hours 
after  death.  Thus,  for  lecture  experi- 
ment, I  have  removed  one  muscle  from 
the  body  of  an  animal  that  had  slept  to 
death  from  chloroform,  and  putting  the 
muscle  in  a  glass  tube  surrounded  with 
ice  and  salt,  I  have  kept  it  for  several 
<lays  in  a  condition  for  its  making  a  final 
muscular  contraction,  and,  by  gently 
thawing  it,  have  made  it,  in  the  act  of 
final  contraction,  do  some  mechanical 
work,  such  as  moving  a  long  needle  on 
the  face  of  a  dial,  or  discharging  a  pistol. 
In  muscles  so  removed  from  the  body 
and  preserved  ready  for  motion  there  is, 
however,  only  one  final  act.  For  as  the 
blood  and  nervous  supply  are  both  cut 


off  from  it,  there  is  nothing  left  in  it  but 
the  reserved  something  that  was  fixed  by 
the  cold.  But  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  this  should  not  be  maintained  in  res- 
ervation for  weeks  or  months,  as  easily 
as  for  days,  in  a  fixed  cold  atmosphere. ' ' 

Cold  being,  however,  obviously  in- 
sufficient of  itself  for  the  suspension  of 
active  life  in  warm-blooded  animals,  at 
least  if  such  life  is  eventually  to  be  re- 
stored, let  us  next  consider  some  of  the 
agencies  which  either  alone  or  aided  by 
cold  may  suspend  without  destroying  life. 

The  first  known  of  all  such  agencies 
was  mandragora.  Dioscorides  describes 
a  wine,  called  morion,  which  was  made 
from  the  leaves  and  the  root  of  mandra- 
gora, and  possessed  properties  resem- 
bling those  of  chloral  hydrate.  That  it 
must  have  been  an  effective  narcotic  is 
shown  by  the  circumstance  that  painful 
operations  were  performed  on  patients 
subjected  to  its  influence,  without  their 
suffering  the  least  pain,  or  even  feeling. 
The  sleep  thus  produced  lasted  several 
hours.  Dr.  Richardson  considers  that 
the  use  of  this  agent  was  probably  con- 
tinued until  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. "  From  the  use  of  it  doubtless 
came,"  he  says,  "  the  Shakespearian  le- 
gend of  Juliet."  He  strangely  omits  to 
notice  that  Shakespeare  elsewhere  speaks 
of  this  narcotic  by  name,  where  Iago  says 
of  Othello  : 

"  Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora, 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world, 
Shall  ever  med'eine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  thou  own'dst  yesterday." 

Probably  the  use  of  mandragora  as  a  nar- 
cotic may  have  continued  much  later 
than  the  thirteenth  century.  In  earlier 
times  it  was  certainly  used  as  opium  is 
now  used,  not  for  medicinal  purposes, 
but  to  produce  for  a  while  an  agree- 
able sensation  of  dreamy  drowsiness. 
1 '  There  were  those, ' '  says  Dr.  Richard- 
son, in  his  interesting  article  on  Nar- 
cotics in  the  Contemporary  Review  for 
July  last,  "  who  drank  of  it  for  taste  or 
pleasure,  and  who  were  spoken  of  as 
'  mandragorites, '  as  we  might  speak  of 
1  alcoholists  '  or  '  chloralists. '  They 
passed  into  the  land  of  sleep  and  dream, 
and  waking  up  in  scare  and  alarm  were 
the  screaming  mandrakes  of  an  ancient 
civilization. "  He  has  himself  made  the 
"  morion"  of  the  ancients,  dispensing 
the    prescription    of    Dioscorides    and 
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Pliny.  "  The  same  chemist,  Mr.  Han- 
bury,  ' '  he  says,  '  *  who  first  put  chloral 
into  my  hands  for  experiment,  also  pro- 
cured for  me  the  root  of  the  true  man- 
dragora.  From  that  root  I  made  the 
morion,  tested  it  on  myself,  tried  its 
effects,  and  re-proved,  after  a  lapse  per- 
haps of  four  or  five  centuries,  that  it  had 
all  the  properties  originally  ascribed  to 
it." 

The  "  deadly  nightshade"  has  similar 
properties.  (In  fact,  morion  was  origi- 
nally made  from  the  Atropa  belladonna, 
not  trom  its  ally  the  Atropa  mandra- 
gora.)  In  185 1  Dr.  Richardson  at- 
tended two  children  who  were  poisoned 
for  a  time  from  eating  the  berries  and 
chewing  the  leaves  of  the  nightshade, 
which  they  had  gathered  near  Richmond. 
They  were  brought  home  insensible,  he 
says,  "  and  they  lay  in  a  condition  of 
suspended  life  for  seven  hours,  the  great- 
est care  being  required  to  detect  either 
the  respiration  or  the  movements  of  the 
heart ;  they  nevertheless  recovered." 

With  the  nitrite  of  amyl,  Dr.  Richard- 
son has  suspended  the  life  of  a  frog  for 
nine  days,  yet  the  creature  was  then  re- 
stored to  full  and  vigorous  life.  He  has 
shown  also  that  the  same  power  of  sus- 
pension, though  in  less  degree, "  could  be 
produced  in  warm-blooded  animals,  and 
that  the  heart  of  a  warm-blooded  animal 
would  contract  for  a  period  of  eighteen 
hours  after  apparent  death."  The  ac- 
tion of  nitrite  of  amyl  seems  to  re- 
semble that  of  cold.  In  the  pleasing 
language  of  the  doctors,  "  it  prevents 
the  pectous  change  of  colloidal  mat- 
ter, and  so  prevents  rigor  mortis,  co- 
agulation of  blood,  and  solidification 
of  nervous  centres  and  cords."  So 
long  as  this  change  is  prevented,  active 
life  can  be  restored.  But  when  in  these 
experiments  "  the  pectous  change  oc- 
curred, all  was  over,  and  resolution  into 
new  forms  of  matter  by  putrefaction  was 
the  result. ' '  From  the  analogy  of  some 
of  the  symptoms  resulting  from  the  use 
of  nitrite  of  amyl  with  the  symptoms  of 
catalepsy,  Dr.  Richardson  has  "  ven- 
tured to  suggest  that  under  some  abnor- 
mal conditions  the  human  body  itself,  in 
its  own  chemistry,  may  produce  an  agent 
which  causes  the  suspended  life  observed 
during  the  cataleptic  condition."  The 
suggestion  has  an  interest  apart  from  the 
question  of  the  possibility  of  safely  sus- 


pending animation  for  considerable  pe- 
riods of  time  :  it  might  be  possible  to 
detect  the  nature  of  the  agent  thus  pro- 
duced by  the  chemistry  of  the  human 
body  (if  the  theory  is  correct),  and  thus 
to  learn  how  its  power  might  be  coun- 
teracted. 

Chloral  hydrate  seems  singularly  effi- 
cient in  producing  the  semblance  of  death 
— so  completely,  indeed,  as  to  deceive 
even  the  elect.  Dr.  Richardson  states 
that  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Associ- 
ation at  Exeter  some  pigeons,  which  had 
been  put  to  sleep  by  the  needle  injection 
of  a  large  dose  of  chloral,  ' '  fell  into  such 
complete  resemblance  of  death  that  they 
passed  for  dead  among  an  audience  con- 
taining many  physiologists  and  other  men 
of  science.  For  my  own  part, ' '  he  pro- 
ceeds, ' '  I  could  detect  no  sign  of  life  in 
them,  and  they  were  laid  in  one  of  the 
out-offices  of  the  museum  of  the  infirm- 
ary as  dead.  In  this  condition  they  were 
left  late  at  night,  but  in  the  following 
morning  they  were  found  alive,  and  as 
well  as  if  nothing  hurtful  had  happened 
to  them."  Similar  effects  seem  to  be 
produced  by  the  deadly  poisons  cyan- 
ogen gas  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  though 
in  the  following  case,  narrated  by  Dr. 
Richardson,  the  animal  experimented 
upon  (not  with  the  idea  of  eventually  re- 
storing it  to  life)  belonged  to  a  race  %o 
specially  tenacious  of  life  that  some  may 
consider  only  one  of  its  proverbial  nine 
lives  to  have  been  affected.  In  the  labora- 
tory of  a  large  drug  establishment  a  cat, 
"  by  request  of  its  owner,  was  killed,  as 
was  assumed,  instantaneously  and  pain- 
lessly by  a  large  dose  of  Scheele's  acid. 
The  animal  appeared  to  die  without  a 
pang,  and,  presenting  every  appearance 
of  death,  was  laid  in  a  sink  to  be  re- 
moved on  the  next  morning.  At  night 
the  animal  was  lying  still  in  form  of 
death  in  the  tank  beneath  a  tap.  In  the 
morning  it  was  found  alive  and  well,  but 
with  the  fur  wet  from  the  dropping  of 
water  from  the  tap."  This  fact  was 
communicated  to  Dr.  Richardson  by  an 
eminent  chemist  under  whose  direct  ob- 
servation it  occurred,  in  corroboration 
of  an  observation  of  his  own  similar  in 
character. 

Our  old  friend  alcohol  (if  friend  it  can 
be  called)  possesses  the  power  of  sus- 
pending active  vitality  without  destroy- 
ing life,  or  at  any  rate  without  depriving 
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the  muscles  of  their  excitability.  Dr. 
Richardson  records  the  case  of  a  drunken 
man  who,  while  on  the  ice  at  the  Welsh 
Harp  lake,  fell  into  the  water  through  an 
opening  in  the  ice,  and  was  for  more  than 
fifteen  minutes  completely  immersed. 
He  was  extricated  to  all  appearance  dead, 
but  under  artificial  respiration  was  re- 
stored to  consciousness,  though  he  did 
not  survive  for  many  hours.  On  the 
whole,  alcoholic  suspension  of  life  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  best  method  avail- 
able. To  test  it,  the  patient  must  first 
get  "  very,  very  drunk,"  and  even  then, 
like  the  soldiers  in  the  old  song,  must  go 
on  drinking,  lest  the  experiment  should 
terminate  simply  in  the  fiasco  of  a 
drunken  sleep. 

The  last  £gent  for  suspending  life  re- 
ferred to  by  Dr.  Richardson  is  pure  oxy- 
gen. But  he  has  not  yet  obtained  such 
information  on  the  power  of  oxygen  in 
this  respect  as  he  hopes  to  do. 

Summing  up  the  results  of  the  various 
experiments  made  with  narcotics  and 
other  agents  for  suspending  life,  Dr. 
Richardson  remarks  that  much  is  already 
known  in  the  world  of  science  in  respect 
to  the  suspension  of  animal  life  by  arti- 
ficial means  :  "  cold  as  well  as  various 
chemical  agents  has  this  power,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  cold,  together  with 
the  agents  named,  is  antiseptic,  as  though 
whatever  suspended  living  action  sus- 
pended also  by  some  necessary  and  cor- 
relative influence  the  process  of  putre- 
factive change."  He  points  out  that  if 
the  news  from  Brisbane  were  reliable,  it 
would  be  clear  that  what  had  been  done 
had  been  effected  by  the  combination  of 
one  of  the  chemical  agents  above  named, 


or  of  a  similar  agent,  with  cold.  The 
only  question  which  would  remain  as  of 
moment  is,  not  whether  a  new  principle 
has  been  developed,  but  whether  in  mat- 
ter of  detail  a  new  product  has  been 
discovered  which,  better  than  any  of  the 
agents  we  already  possess,  destroys  and 
suspends  animation.  ' '  In  organic  chem- 
istry," he  proceeds,  "  there  are,  I  doubt 
not,  hundreds  of  substances  which,  like 
mandragora  and  nitrite  of  amyl,  would 
suspend  the  vital  process,  and  it  may  be 
a  new  experimenter  has  met  with  such  an. 
agent.  It  is  not  incredible,  indeed,  that 
the  Indian  Fakirs  possess  a  vegetable  ex- 
tract or  essence  which  possesses  the  same 
power,  and  by  means  of  which  they  per- 
form their  as  yet  unexplained  feat  of 
prolonged  living  burial."  But  he  is 
careful  to  note  the  weak  points  of  the 
Australian  story — viz.,  first,  the  state- 
ment that  the  method  used  is  a  secret, 
' '  for  men  of  true  science  know  no  such 
word  ;"  secondly,  that  the  experimenter 
has  himself  to  go  to  America  to  procure 
more  supplies  of  his  agents  ;  and,  thirdly, 
that  he  requires  two  agents,  one  of  which 
is  an  antidote  to  the  other.  As  respects 
this  third  point,  he  asks  very  pertinently 
how  an  antidote  can  be  absorbed  and. 
enter  into  the  circulation  in  a  body  prac- 
tically dead. 

It  is,  of  course,  now  well  known  that 
the  whole  story  was  a  hoax,  and  a  mis- 
chievous one.     Several  Australian  farm- 
ers travelled  long  distances  to  Sydney  to* 
make  inquiries  about  a  method  which 
promised  such  important  results,  only  to- 
find  that  there  was  not  a  particle  of  truth, 
in  the  story. — Contemporary  Review, 
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'Tis  the  quiet  eve  of  a  northern  Spring  :  the  village  sleeps  in  the  sun 

That  flames  in  the  west  as  fair  as  when  the  world  was  new  begun. 

Tired  Labor  lays  his  tools  aside  and  his  cramped  soul  warms  with  mirth 

As  he  lingers  out  in  the  cool  Spring  wind  to  look  on  the  lovely  earth  : 

For  the  crocus  gleams  in  the  garden-plots,  primroses  shine  on  the  leas, 

And  faintly,  slowly,  like  gathering  flame,  the  green  tint  gains  on  the  trees. 

The  swallow  has  come  from  the  south  once  more  to  live  in  his  last  year's  nest, 

For  his  heart,  too,  clings  to  the  olden  things  and  the  places  his  youth  knew  best 

The  new-born  bee  is  out  in  the  fields — he  is  laboring,  too,  as  we, 

To  garner  fruit  thro'  the  sunshine  hours  for  days  he  shall  never  see  ; 

And  the  heart  of  man,  on  this  eve  of  spring,  is  glad,  and  he  knows  not  why, 

But  he  feels  that  to  live  is  a  lovely  thing,  tho'  at  last  he  must  fade  and  die. 

The  rooks  in  solemn  council  all  are  met  on  the  beeches  seven ' 
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That  crown  the  middle  hillock  green  where  the  kirk  points  up  to  the  heaven  : 
Wide  over  the  nestling  village  rings  the  din  of  their  loud  debate 
'Tis  a  question  of  serious  import  sure — a  matter  that  touches  the  state  ! 
Down  there  in  the  quaint  and  straggling  street  a  group  of  the  wise  men  stand — 
The  rustic  senate — and  speak  deep  words  of  the  war  and  the  state  of  the  land  : 
And  nigh,  on  the  grass  of  the  village  green,  the  laughing  children  play, 
Filled  full  of  the  season's  rapturous  life  and  glad  for  the  gift  of  a  day  : 
By  their  open  doors,  with  faces  pale  made  sweet  with  sorrow  and  love, 
Linger  the  women  a-knitting  and  look  to  the  kirkyard  slope  above. — 

At  his  shining  window  that  looks  to  the  west  the  village  teacher  sits  ; 
Now  fixes  his  eyes  on  the  sunset  skies — now  reads  in  his  book  by  fits. 
He  is  old  and  shrunken  before  his  time  and  the  lines  of  his  thin  cheek  tell 
Of  early  sorrows  his  heart  keeps  locked  away  in  its  secret  cell  ; 
They  have  ceased  to  pain  ;  he  has  conquered  them  ;  they  have  left  but  a  silent  trace 
In  the  gentle  shadow  that  sometimes  moves  so  softly  over  his  face. 
He  turns  from  his  page  to  the  sun-haired  boy  who  cons  his  task  by  his  side, 
And  a  strange  light  dawns  in  his  dewy  eyes — is  it  sadness,  I  wonder,  or  pride  ? 
"  Lay  past  your  book,"  he  begins,  and  the  boy  starts  up  in  a  glad  surprise, 
But  he  checks  his  heart  at  the  earnest  look  that  dwells  in  his  father's  eyes — 
"  I  have  thought,  my  boy,  as  I  looked  to-night  on  the  new  world  spread  for  the  spring, 
And  heard  the  delight  that  the  children  make  now  winter  hath  taken  wing — 
I  have  thought  as  I  heard  their  voices  blithe — so  fast  on  my  track  they  pour — 
That  the  change  of  the  earthly  seasons  soon  will  touch  me  nevermore. 
But  I  would  not  darken  your  bright  young  soul  with  the  mystical  shadow  of  Death  : 
Rejoice  in  your  youth — we  are  given  but  once  that  period  of  precious  breath  ; 
Yet  I  who  must  finish  my  journey  soon  have  somewhat  indeed  to  say 
To  you  who  are  setting  your  untired  feet  to  traverse  the  same  life-way. 
I  do  not  murmur — I  have  not  sunk  at  least  by  the  strife  opprest : 
Griefs  I  have  gained  when  I  looked  for  joys  :  who  knows  in  truth  what  is  best  ? 
Some  lives  I  have  sought  to  solace  at  least,  some  lonely  souls  to  befriend  : 
Much  wrong — some  good  I  have  lived  to  do,  and  now  I  can  face  the  end. 
For  trust  me,  boy,  when  your  eyes  are  met  by  the  earnest  eyes  of  Death, 
What  good  hast  thou  done  with  thy  life  ? — is  indeed  what  the  voice  of  the  spirit  saith. 
The  counsel  of  bloodless  age,  I  know,  sounds  harsh  in  the  ears  of  youth  : 
It  may  be  each  for  himself  thro'  pain  and  error  must  find  the  truth. 
Some  time  at  least  thou  shalt  know,  my  boy,  if  ignorant  yet  thou  art, 
No  end  that  is  shut  in  self  can  bring  content  to  a  human  heart  ; 
Nor  withering  pleasure  nor  golden  treasure  can  heal  its  immortal  ache, 
But  a  will  that  strains  to  the  goal  of  good  will  the  world  one  splendor  make. 
'Tis  a  truth  that  gleams  thro'  the  radiant)cloud  of  the  tale  that  the  bright  Greeks  told, 
How  vainly  the  tempest  of  warrior  kings  round  the  walls  of  Ilium  rolled  ; 
For  they  sought  sweet  Helen  with  labor  and  blood  in  the  blind  hot  fever  of  fight, 
But  she  by  the  calm  of  the  ancient  Nile  walked  crowned  with  the  lotus  white. 
So  strive  men  blindly,  and  trust  from  power  or  pleasure  Content  to  win, 
But  she  in  a  home  of  quiet  air  dwells  far  from  struggle  and  sin. 
Ah  me  !  how  the  noise  of  their  empty  lives  in  my  hearing  now  but  seems 
The  foolish  babble  of  children  lost  in  a  dim  confusion  of  dreams  ! 
But  the  light  is  failing  low  in  the  world  as  the  life  ebbs  out  in  me, 
And  the  shadows  gather  and  grow  amain  like  the  tides  of  the  last  great  sea : 
O  clear  in  the  core  of  the  darkness  shine,  thou  steadfast  light  of  the  soul, 
However  the  days  throng  down  into  death,  however  the  seasons  roll  !" 
The  lost  day  dropt  in  the  gulf  of  night,  his  words  in  the  silence  deep, 
And  the  holy  stars  came  out  to  watch  as  the  village  sank  to  sleep. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

In  cool  high  boughs  the  clamorous  rooks  confer  ; 

Hark,  from  below,  the  children's  echoing  mirth  ! 
Mild  the  young  Spring  ;  in  all  the  air  astir 

The  subtle  sense  of  a  renewing  earth. 
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This  is  the  spot  where  now  they  slumber  ;  see 

The  lichened  letters  of  the  father's  name  ; 
Nature  is  busy  with  them  silently, 

Overmastering  powerless  man's  uneasy  aim 

The  youth  ?    He  left  the  village  for  the  town, 

Made  a  great  fortune — so  the  people  say  ; 
And  a  fair  wife  came  graciously  to  crown  j 

His  lot  with  love  ;  till  on  an  evil  day 

She  died,  and  he  was  childless  and  alone. 

Thereon  he  left  the  city  and  returned 
To  his  old  birthplace,  and  beneath  this  stone 

Sleeps  with  his  father  quietly  inurned. 

His  wealth  he  left  to  folk  in  pain  and  need  : 
Even,  living  here,  their  woes  would  oft  release. 

It  was  not  always  so,  they  say  indeed. 
I  cannot  tell.     Let  the  dead  rest  in  peace. 
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Chapter  XIV. 

EVIL  TIDINGS. 

We  had  indeed  returned  to  the  world  : 
the  first  thing  we  saw  on  entering  the 
saloon  in  the  morning  was  a  number  of 
letters — actual  letters,  that  had  come 
through  a  post-office — lying  on  the  break- 
fast-table. We  stared  at  these  strange 
things.  Our  good  Queen  T.  was  the 
first  to  approach  them.  She  took  them 
up  as  if  she  expected  they  would  bite  her. 

"  Oh,  Mary,"  she  says,  "  there  is  not 
one  for  you — not  one." 

Angus  Sutherland  glanced  quickly  at 
the  girl.  But  there  was  not  the  least 
trace,  of  disappointment  on  her  face. 
On  the  contrary,  she  said,  with  a  cheer- 
ful indifference, 

"  So  much  the  better.  They  only 
bother  people." 

But  of  course  they  had  to  be  opened 
and  read — even  the  bulky  parcel  from 
Strath  go  van.  The  only  bit  of  intelligence 
that  came  from  that  quarter  was  to  the 
effect  that  Tom  Galbraith  had  been  jilted 
by  his  lady-love ;  but  as  the  rumor,  it 
appeared,  was  in  circulation  among  the 
Glasgow  artists,  the  Laird  instantly  and 
indignantly  refused  to  believe  it.  Envy 
is  the  meanest  of  the  passions  ;  and  we 
knew  that  the  Glasgow  artists  could 
New  Series. —Vol.  XXXIn  No.  i. 


scarcely  sleep  in  their  bed  at  night  for 
thinking  of  the  great  fame  of  Mr.  Gal- 
braith of  Edinburgh.  However,  amid 
all  these  letters  one  of  us  stumbled  upon 
one  little  item  that  certainly  concerned 
us.  It  was  a  clipping  from  the  adver- 
tisement column  of  a  newspaper.  It  was 
inclosed,  without  word  or  comment,  by  a 
friend  in  London  who  knew  that  we  were 
slightly  acquainted,  perforce,  with  Mr. 
Frederick  Smethurst.  And  it  appeared 
that  that  gentleman,  having  got  into  dif- 
ficulties with  his  creditors,  had  taken 
himself  off,  in  a  surreptitious  and  evil 
manner,  insomuch  that  this  newspaper 
clipping  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  hue  and  cry  after  the  fraudulent  bank- 
rupt. The  letter  and  its  startling  in- 
closure  were  quickly  whipped  into  the 
pocket  of  the  lady  to  whom  they  had 
been  sent. 

By  great  good  luck  Mary  Avon  was 
the  first  to  go  on  deck.  She  was  anxious 
to  see  this  new  harbor  into  which  we  had 
got.  And  then,  with  considerable  dis- 
may on  her  face,  our  sovereign  mistress 
showed  us  this  ugly  thing.  She  was 
much  excited.  It  was  so  shameful  of  him 
to  bring  this  disgrace  on  Mary  Avon  ! 
What  would  the  poor  girl  say  ?  And  this 
gentle  lady  would  not  for  worlds  have 
her  told  while  she  was  with  us — until  at 
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least  we  got  back  to  some  more  definite 
channel  of  information.  She  was,  in- 
deed, greatly  distressed.        ' 

But  we  had  to  order  her  to  dismiss 
these  idle  troubles.  We  formed  ourselves 
into  a  committee  on  the  spot ;  and  this 
committee  unanimously,  if  somewhat 
prematurely  and  recklessly,  resolved, 

First,  that  it  was  not  of  the  slightest  . 
consequence  to  us  or  any  human  creature 
where  Mr.  Frederick  Smethurst  was,  or 
what  he  might  do  with  himself. 

Secondly  >l  that  if  Mr.  Frederick  Smeth- 
urst were  to  put  a  string  and  a  stone 
round  his  neck  and  betake  himself  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  he  would  earn  our 
gratitude  and  in  some  measure  atone  for 
his  previous  conduct. 

Thirdly,  that  nothing  at  all  about  the 
matter  should  be  said  to  Mary  Avon  :  if 
the  man  had  escaped,  there  might  prob- 
ably be  an  end  of  the  whole  business. 

To  these  resolutions,  carried  swiftly 
and  unanimously,  Angus  Sutherland 
added  a  sort  of  desultory  rider,  to  the 
effect  that  moral  or  immoral  qualities  do 
sometimes  reveal  themselves  in  the  face. 
He  was  also  of  opinion  that  spare  persons 
were  more  easy  of  detection  in  this  man- 
ner. He  gave  an  instance  of  a  well- 
known  character  in  London — a  most 
promising  ruffian  who  had  run  through 
the  whole  gamut  of  discreditable  of- 
fences. Why  was  there  no  record  of  this 
brave  career  written  in  the  man's  face  ? 
Because  nature  had  obliterated  the  lines 
in  fat.  When  a  man  attains  to  the  di- 
mensions and  appearance  of  a  scrofulous 
toad  swollen  to  the  size  of  an  ox,  moral 
and  mental  traces  get  rubbed  out.  There- 
fore, contended  our  F.R.S.,  all  persons 
who  set  out  on  a  career  of  villany,  and 
don't  want  to  be  found  out,  should  eat 
fat-producing  foods.  Potatoes  and  sugar 
he  especially  mentioned  as  being  calcu- 
lated to  conceal  crime. 

However,  we  had  to  banish  Frederick 
Smethurst  and  his  evil  deeds  from  our 
minds  ;  for  the  yacht  from  end  to  end 
was  in  a  bustle  of  commotion  about  our 
going  ashore  ;  and  as  for  us — why,  we 
meant  to  run  riot  in  all  the  wonders  and 
delights  of  civilization.  Innumerable 
fowls,  tons  of  potatoes  and  cabbage  and 
lettuce,  fresh  butter,  new  loaves,  new 
milk  ;  there  was  no  end  to  the  visions 
that  rose  before  the  excited  brain  of  our 
chief  commissariat  officer.     And  when 


the  Laird,  in  the  act  of  stepping,  with 
much  dignity,  into  the  gig,  expressed  his 
firm  conviction  that  somewhere  or  other 
we  should  stumble  upon  a  Glasgow  news- 
paper not  more  than  a  week  old,  so  that  he 
might  show  us  the  reports  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Strathgovan  Commissioners, 
we  knew  of  no  further  luxury  that  the 
mind  could  desire. 

And  as  we  were  being  rowed  ashore, 
we  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  ex- 
traordinary abundance  of  life  and  busi- 
ness and  activity  in  the  world.  Portree, 
with  its  wooded  crags  and  white  houses 
shining  in  the  sun,  seemed  a  large  and 
populous  city.  The  smooth  waters  of 
the  bay  were  crowded  with  craft  of  every 
description  ;  and  the  boats  of  the  yachts 
were  coming  and  going  with  so  many 
people  on  board  of  them  that  we  were 
quite  stared  out  of  countenance.  And 
then,  when  we  landed,  arid  walked  up  the 
quay,  and  ascended  the  hill  into  the  town, 
we  regarded  the  signs  over  the  shop- 
doors  with  the  same  curiosity  that  regards 
the  commonest  features  of  a  foreign 
street.  There  was  a  peculiarity  about 
Portree,  however,  that  is  not  met  with  in 
continental  capitals.  We  felt  that  the 
ground  swayed  lightly  under  our  teet. 
Perhaps  these  were  the  last  oscillations  of 
the  great  volcanic  disturbance  that  shot 
the  black  Coolins  into  the  sky. 

Then  the  shops  :  such  displays  of  beau- 
tiful things,  in  silk,  and  wool,  and  cun- 
ning wood*  work  ;  human  ingenuity  de- 
claring itself  in  a  thousand  ways,  and 
appealing  to  our  purses.  Our  purses,  to 
tell  the  truth,  were  gaping.  A  craving 
for  purchase  possessed  us.  But,  after 
all,  the  Laird  could  not  buy  servant-girls' 
scarves  as  a  present  for  Mary  Avon  ;  and 
Angus  Sutherland  did  not  need  a  second 
waterproof-coat ;  and  though  we  reached 
the  telegraph-office,  there  would  have 
been  a  certain  monotony  in  spending  in- 
numerable shillings  on  unnecessary  tele- 
grams, even  though  we  might  be  rejoicing 
in  one  of  the  highest  conveniences  of 
civilization.  The  plain  truth  must  be  told. 
Our  purchases  were  limited  to  some  to- 
bacco and  a  box  or  two  of  paper  collars 
for  the  men  ;  to  one  or  two  shilling 
novels  ;  and  a  flask  of  eau-de-Cologne. 
We  did  not  half  avail  ourselves  of  all  the 
luxuries  spread  out  so  temptingly  before 
us. 

Do  you  think  the*  men  will  have  the 
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water  on  board  yet  ?"  Mary  Avon  says, 
as  we  walk  back.  "  I  do  not  at  all  like 
being  on  land.  The  sun  scorches  so, 
and  the  air  is  stifling." 

"  In  my  opeenion,"  says  the  Laird, 
**  the  authorities  of  Portree  are  deserving 
of  great  credit  for  having  fixed  up  the 
apparatus  to  let  boats  get  water  on  board 
at  the  quay.  It  was  a  public-spirited 
project — it  was  that.  And  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  any  one  grumbles  at  having  to 
pay  a  shilling  for  the  privilege.  It  is  a 
legeetimate  tax.  I  am  sure  it  would  have 
been  a  long  time  or  we  could  have  got 
such  a  thing  at  Strathgovan,  if  there  was 
need  for  it  there  ;  ye  would  scarcely  be- 
lieve it,  ma'am,  what  a  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion there  is  among  some  o'  the  Com- 
missioners to  any  improvement,  ye  would 
not  believe  it." 

"  Indeed,' '  she  says,  in  innocent  won- 
der ;  she  quite  sympathizes  with  this 
public-spirited  reformer. 

• '  Ay,  it's  true.  Mind  ye,  I  am  a  Con- 
servative myself  ;  I  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  Radicals  and  their  Republics  ; 
no,  no,  but  a  wise  Conservative  knows 
how  to  march  with  the  age.  Take  my 
own  poseetion  ;  for  example,  as  soon  as 
I  saw  that  the  steam  fire-engine  was  a  ne- 
cessity,! withdrew  my  opposition  at  once. 
I  am  very  thankful  to  you,  ma'am,  for 
having  given  me  an  opportunity  of  care- 
fully considering  the  question.  I  will 
never  forget  our  trip  round  Mull.  Dear 
me!  it  is  warm  the  day,"  added  the 
Laird,  as  he  raised  his  broad  felt  hat, 
and  wiped  his  face  with  his  voluminous 
silk  handkerchief. 

Here  come  two  pedestrians — good- 
looking  young  lads  of  an  obviously  Eng- 
lish type — and  faultlessly  equipped  from 
head  to  heel.  They  look  neither  to  the  left 
nor  right ;  on  they  go  manfully  through 
the  dust,  the  sun  scorching  their  faces  ; 
there  must  be  a  trifle  of  heat  under  these 
knapsacks.  Well,  we  wish  them  fine 
weather  and  whole  heels.  It  is  not  the 
way  some  of  us  would  like  to  pass  a  holi- 
day. For  what  is  this  that  .Miss  Avon 
is  singing  lightly  to  herself  as  she  walks 
carelessly  on,  occasionally  pausing  to 
look  in  at  a  shop  : 

And  often  have  we  seamen  heard  how  men  are 

killed  or  undone, 
By  overturns  of  carriages,  and  thieves,  and 

fires  in  London. 

* 

Here  she  turns  aside  to  caress  a  small 


terrier ;  but  the  animal,  mistaking  her 
intention,  barks  furiously,  and  retreats, 
growling  and  ferocious,  into  the  shop. 
Miss  Avon  is  not  disturbed.  She  walks 
on,  and  completes  her  nautical  ballad — 
all  for  her  own  benefit : 

We've  heard  what  risk  all  landsmen  run,  from 

noblemen  to  tailors, 
So,  Billy,  let's  thank  Providence  that  you  and 

I  are  sailors  ! 

"  What  on  earth  is  that,  Mary  ?"  her 
friend  behind  asks. 

The  girl  stops  with  a  surprised  look, 
as  if  she  had  scarcely  been  listening  to 
herself  ;  then  she  says  lightly, 

"  Oh,  don't  you  know  the  sailor's 
song — I  forget  what  they  call  it : 

A  strong  sou-wester' s   blowing,   Billy,  can't 

you  hear  it  roar  now, 
Lord  help  'em,  how  I  pities  all  unhappy  folks 
on  shore  now. 

"  You  have  become  a  thorough  sailor, 
Miss  Avon,"  says  Angus  Sutherland, 
who  has  overheard  the  last  quotation. 

"  I — I  like  it  better — I  am  more  in- 
terested," she  says  timidly,  "  since  you 
were  so  kind  as  to  show  me  the  working 
of  the  ship." 

"Indeed,"  says  he,  "I  wish  you 
would  take  command  of  her,  and  order 
her  present  captain  below.  Don't  you 
see  how  tired  his  eyes  are  becoming? 
He  won't  take  his  turn  of  sleep  like  the 
others  ;  he  has  been  scarcely  off  the  deck 
night  or  day  since  we  left  Canna  ;  and  I 
find  it  is  no  use  remonstrating  with  him. 
He  is  too  anxious  ;  and  he  fancies  I 
am  in  a  hurry  to  get  back  ;  and  these 
continual  calms  prevent  his  getting  on. 
Now  the  whole  difficulty  would  be  solved 
if  you  let  me  go  back  by  the  steamer  ; 
then  you  could  lie  at  Portree  here  for  a 
night  or  two,  and  let  him  have  some 
proper  rest." 

" 1  do  believe,  Angus,"  says  his  hos- 
tess, laughing  in  her  gentle  way,  "  that 
you  threaten  to  leave  us  just  to  see  how 
anxious  we  are  to  keep  you." 

"  My  position  as  ship's  doctor,"  he 
retorts,  "  is  compromised.  If  Captain 
John  falls  ill  on  my  hands,  whom  am  I 
to  blame  but  myself  ?" 

"lam  quite  sure  I  can  get  him  to  go 
below,"  says  Mary  Avon,  with  decision 
— "  quite  sure  of  it.  That  is,  especial- 
ly," she  adds,  rather  shyly,  "if  you 
will  take  his  place.     I  know  he  would 
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place  more  dependence  on  you  than  on 
any  of  the  men." 

This  is  a  very  pretty  compliment  to 
pay  to  one  who  is  rather  proud  of  his 
nautical  knowledge. 

"  Well,"  he  says,  laughing,  "  the  re- 
sponsibility must  rest  on  you.  Order 
him  below  to-night,  and  see  whether 
he  obeys.  If  we  don't  get  to  a  proper 
anchorage,  we  will  manage  to  sail  the 
yacht  somehow  among  us — you  being 
captain,  Miss  Avon." 

4 '  If  I  am  captain,"  she  says,  lightly, 
though  she  turns  away  her  head  some- 
what, "  I  shall  forbid  your  deserting  the 
ship." 

"  So  long  as  you  are  captain  you  need 
not  fear  that,"  he  answers.  Surely  he 
could  say  no  less. 

But  it  was  still  John  of  Skye  who  was 
skipper  when,  on  getting  under  weigh, 
we  nearly  met  with  a  serious  accident. 
Fresh  water  and  all  provisions  having 
been  got  on  board,  we  weighed  anchor 
only  to  find  the  breeze  die  wholly  down. 
Then  the  dingy  was  got  out  to  tow  the 
yacht  away  from  the  sheltered  harbor  ; 
and  our  young  Doctor,  always  anxious 
for  hard  work,  must  needs  jump  in  to 
join  in  this  service.  But  the  little  boat 
had  been  straining  at  the  cable  for 
scarcely  five  minutes  when  a  squall  of 
wind  came  over  from  the  north-west  and 
suddenly  filled  the  sails.  "  Look  out 
there,  boys  !"  called  Captain  John,  for 
we  were  running  full  down  on  the  dingy. 
' '  Let  go  the  rope  !  Let  go  ! "  he  shouted : 
but  they  would  not  let  go,  as  the  dingy 
came  sweeping  by.  In  fact,  she  caught 
the  yacht  just  below  the  quarter,  and 
seemed  to  disappear  altogether.  Mary 
Avon  uttered  one  brief  cry ;  and  then 
stood  pale — clasping  one  of  the  ropes — 
not  daring  to  look.  And  John  of  Skye 
uttered  some  exclamation  in  the  Gaelic, 
and  jumped  on  to  the  taffrail.  But  the 
next  thing  we  saw,  just  above  the  taffrail, 
was  the  red  and  shining  and  laughing 
face  of  Angus  Sutherland,  who  was  hoist- 
ing himself  up  by  means  of  the  mizzen 
boom  ;  and  directly  afterward  appeared 
the  scarlet  cap  of  Hector  of  Moidart.  It 
was  upon  this  latter  culprit  that  the  full 
force  of  John  of  Skye's  wrath  was  ex- 
pended. 

1 '  Why  did  you  not  let  go  the  rope  when 
I  wass  call  to  you  ?" 

"  It  is  all  right,  and  if  I  wass  put  into 


the  water,  I  have  been  in  the  water  be- 
fore," was  the  philosophic  reply. 

And  now  it  was,  as  we  drew  away  from 
Portree,  that  Captain  Mary  Avon  en- 
deavored to  assume  supreme  command, 
and  would  have  the  deposed  skipper  go 
below  and  sleep.  John  of  Syke  was  very 
obedient,  but  he  said,  "  Oh,  aye.  I 
will  get  plenty  of  sleep.  But  that  hill 
there,  that  is  Ben  Inivaig  ;  and  there  is 
not  any  hill  in  the  West  Highlands  so 
bad  for  squalls  as  that  hill.  By  and  by 
I  will  get  plenty  of  sleep." 

Ben  Inivaig  let  us  go  past  its  great, 
gloomy,  forbidding  shoulders  and  cliffs 
without  visiting  us  with  anything  worse 
than  a  few  variable  puffs  ;  and  we  got 
well  down  into  the  Raasay  Narrows. 
What  a  picture  of  still  summer  loveliness 
was  around  us  ! — the  rippling  blue  seas, 
the  green  shores,  and  far  over  these  the 
black  peaks  of  the  Coolins  now  taking  a 
purple  tint  in  the  glow  of  the  afternoon. 
The  shallow  Sound  of  Scalpa  we  did  not 
venture  to  attack,  especially  as  it  was 
now  low  water  ;  we  went  outside  Scalpa* 
by  the  rocks  of  Skier  Dearg.  And  still 
John  of  Skye  evaded,  with  a  gentle  High- 
land courtesy,  the  orders  of  the  captain. 
The  silver  bell  of  Master  Fred  summoned 
us  below  for  dinner,  and  still  John  of 
Skye  was  gently  obdurate. 

•'  Now,  John,"  says  Mary  Avon,  se- 
riously, to  him,  "  you  want  to  make  me 
angry." 

"Oh,  no,  mem;  I  not  think  that," 
says  he  deprecatingly.     ' 
.    "  Then  why  won't  you  go  and  have 
some  sleep  ?    Do  you  want  to  be  ill  ?'  * 

"  Oh,  there  is  plenty  of  sleep,"  says 
he.  "  Maybe  we  will  get  to  Kyle  Akin 
to-night ;  and  there  will  be  plenty  of 
sleep  for  us." 

"  But  I  am  asking  you  as  a  favor  to 
go  and  get  some  sleep  now.  Surely  the 
men  can  take  charge  of  the  yacht  !*' 

"  Oh,  yes,  oh,  yes  !"  says  John  of 
Skye.     "  They  can  do  that  ferry  well." 

And  then  he  paused — for  he  was  great 
friends  with  this  young  lady,  and  did  not 
like  to  disoblige  her. 

"  You  will  be  having  your  dinner  now. 
After  the  dinner,  if  Mr.  Sutherland  him- 
self will  be  on  deck,  I  will  go  below  and 
turn  in  for  a  time." 

"  Of  course  Dr.  Sutherland  will  be  on 
deck,"  says  the  new  captain  promptly  f 
and  she  was  so  sure  of  one  member  of 
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her  crew  that  she  added,  "  and  he  will 
not  leave  the  tiller  for  &  moment  until 
you  come  to  relieve  him." 

Perhaps  it  was  this  promise — perhaps 
it  was  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  even- 
ing— that  made  us  hurry  over  dinner. 
Then  we  went  on  deck  again  ;  and  our 
young  Doctor,  having  got  all  his  bearings 
and  directions  clear  in  his  head,  took  the 
tiller,  and  John  of  Skye  at  length  suc- 
cumbed to  the  authority  of  Commander 
Avon  and  disappeared  into  the  forecastle. 
The  splendor  of  color  around  us  on 
that  still  evening  ! — away  in  the  west  the 
sea  of  a  pale  yellow  green,  with  each 
ripple  a  flash  of  rose-flame,  and  over 
there  in  the  south  the  great  mountains 
of  Skye — the  Coolins,  and  Blaven,  and 
Ben-na-Cailleach — become  of  a  plum- 
purple  in  the  clear  and  cloudless  sky. 
Angus  Sutherland  was  at  the  tiller  con- 
templatively smoking  an  almost  black 
meerschaum  ;  the  Laird  was  discoursing 
to  us  about  the  extraordinary  pith  and 
conciseness  of  the  Scotch  phrases  in  the 
Northumbrian  psalter ;  while  ever  and 
anon  a  certain  young  lady,  linked  arm- 
in-arm  with  her  friend,  would  break  the 
silence  with  some  aimless  fragment  of 
ballad  or  old-world  air. 

And  still  we  glided  onward  in  the 
beautiful  evening ;  and  now  ahead  of 
us  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  the  red 
star  of  Kyle  Akin  light-house  steadily 
gleamed.*  We  might  get  to  anchor, 
after  all,  without  awaking  John  of  Skye. 
"  In  weather  like  this,"  remarked  our 
sovereign  lady,  "  in  the  gathering  dark- 
ness John  might  keep  asleep  for  fifty 
years." 

"  Like  Rip  Van  Winkle,"  said  the 
Laird,  proud  of  his  erudition.  "  That 
is  a  wonderful  story  that  Washington 
Irving  wrote — a  verra  fine  story." 

"  Washington  Irving  ! — the  story  is  as 
old  as  the  Coolins, "  said  Dr.  Sutherland. 
The  Laird  stared  as  if  he  had  been 
Rip  Van  Winkle  himself  :  was  he  forever 
to  be  checkmated  by  the  encyclopaedic 
knowledge  of  Young  England — or  Young 
Scotland   rather — and    that  knowledge 

*  Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Yachtsman,  you  arc  perfect- 
ly correct  Sailing  according  to  strict  rules, 
we  ought  to  have  kept  Kyle  Akin  light  white 
no  doubt.  But  then,  you  see,  some  of  us  had 
been  round  this  coast  once  or  twice  before — 
perhaps  even  three  or  four  times.  We  were 
not  in  imminent  danger. 


only  the  gatherings  and  sweepings  of 
musty  books  that  anybody  with  a  parrot- 
like habit  might  acquire  ? 

' '  Why,  surely  you  know  that  the  legend 
belongs  to  that  common  stock  of  legends 
that  go  through  all  literatures  }"  says 
our  young  Doctor.  "  I  have  no  doubt 
the  Hindoos  have  their  Epimenides ; 
and  that  Peter  Klaus  turns  up  somewhere 
or  other  in  the  Gaelic  stories.  However, 
that  is  of  little  importance  ;  it  is  of  im- 
portance that  Captain  John  should  get 
some  sleep.     Hector,  come  here  !" 

There  was  a  brief  consultation  about 
the  length  of  anchor-chain  wanted  for 
the  little  harbor,  opposite  Kyle  Akin  ; 
Hector's  instructions  were  on  no  account 
to  disturb  John  of  Skye.  But  no  sooner 
had  they  set  about  getting  the  chain  on 
deck  than  another  figure  appeared,  black 
among  the  rigging  ;  and  there  was  a  well- 
known  voice  heard  forward.  Then  Cap- 
tain John  came  aft,  and,  despite  all 
remonstrances,  would  relieve  his  substi- 
tute. Rip  Van  Winkle's  «leep  had  lasted 
about  an  hour  and  a  half. 

And  now  we  steal  by  the  black  shores  ; 
and  that  solitary  red  star  comes  nearer 
and  nearer  in  the  dusk ;  and  at  length 
we  can  make  out  two  or  three  other  paler 
lights  close  down  by  the  water.  Behold  ! 
the  yellow  ports  of  a  steam  yacht  at  an- 
chor ;  we  know,  as  our  anchor  goes  rat- 
tling out  in  the  dark,  that  we  shall  have 
at  least  one  neighbor  and  companion 
through  the  still  watches  of  the  night. 

Chapter  XV. 

TEMTT  A  TION. 

But  the  night,  according  to  John  of 
Skye's  chronology,  lasts  only  until  the 
tide  turns  or  until  a  breeze  springs  up. 
Long  before  the  wan  glare  in  the  east  has 
arisen  to  touch  the  highest  peaks  of  the 
Coolins  we  hear  the  tread  of  the  men  on 
deck  getting  the  yacht  under  way.  And 
then  there  is  a  shuffling  noise  in  Angus 
Sutherland's  cabin  ;  and  we  guess  that 
he  is  stealthily  dressing  in  the  dark.  Is 
he  anxious  to  behold  the  wonders  of  day- 
break in  the  beautiful  Loch  Alsh,  or  is  he 
bound  to  take  his  share  in  the  sailing  of 
the  ship  ?  Less  perturbed  spirits  sink  back 
again  into  sleep,  and  contentedly  let  the 
White  Dove  go  on  her  own  way  through 
the  expanding  blue-gray .  light  of  the 
dawn.     Hours  afterward  there  is  a  stri- 
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dent  shouting  down  the  companion-way  ; 
everybody  is  summoned  on  deck  to  watch 
the  yacht  shoot  the  narrows  of  Kyle 
Rhea.  And  the  Laird  is  the  first  to  ex- 
press his  surprise  ;  are  these  the  dreaded 
Narrows  that  have  caused  Captain  John 
to  start  before  daybreak  so  as  to  shoot 
them  with  the  tide  ?  All  around  is  a 
dream  of  summer  beauty  and  quiet.  A 
more  perfect  picture  of  peace  and  love- 
liness could  not  be  imagined  than  the 
green  crags  of  the  mainland,  and  the  vast 
hills  of  Skye,  and  this  placid  channel 
between  shining  in  the  fair  light  of  the 
morning.  The  only  thing  we  notice  is 
that  on  the  glassy  green  of  the  water — 
this  reflected,  deep,  almost  opaque  green 
is  not  unlike  the  color  of  Niagara  below 
the  Falls — there  are  smooth  circular  lines 
here  and  there  ;  and  now  and  again  the 
bows  of  the  White  Dove  slowly  swerve 
away  from  her  course  as  if  in  obedience 
to  some  unseen  and  mysterious  pressure. 
There  is  not  a  breath  of  wind  ;  and  it 
needs  all  the  pulling  of  the  two  men  out 
there  in  the  dingy,  and  all  the  watchful 
steering  of  Captain  John,  to  keep  her  head 
straight.  Then  a  light  breeze  comes 
along  the  great  gully  ;  the  red-capped 
men  are  summoned  on  board  ;  the  dingy 
is  left  astern  ;  the  danger  of  being  caught 
in  an  eddy  and  swirled  ashore  is  over 
and  gone. 

Suddenly  the  yacht  stops  as  if  it  had 
run  against  a  wall.  Then,  just  as  she  re- 
covers, there  is  an  extraordinary  hissing 
and  roaring  in  the  dead  silence  around 
us,  and  close  by  the  yacht  we  find  a  great 
circle  of  boiling  and .  foaming  water, 
forced  up  from  below  and  overlapping 
itself  in  ever-increasing  folds.  And  then, 
on  the  perfectly  glassy  sea,  another  and 
another  of  those  boiling  and  hissing 
circles  appears,  until  there  is  a  low  rum- 
bling in  the  summer  air  like  the  breaking 
of  distant  waves.  And  the  yacht — the 
wind  having  again  died  down — is  curi- 
ously compelled  one  way  and  another, 
insomuch  that  John  of  Skye  quickly  or- 
ders the  men  out  in  the  dingy  again  ;  and 
again  the  long  cable  is  tugging  at  her 
bows. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  says  Dr.  Suther- 
land to  our  skipper,  "  that  we  are  in  the 
middle  of  about  a  thousand  whirlpools. ' ' 

"  Oh,  it  iss  ferry  quate  this  morning," 
says  Captain  John,  with  a  shrewd  smile. 
"  It  not  often  so  quate  as  this.     Aye, 


it  iss  sometimes  ferry  bad  here — quite  so 
bad  as  Corrievreckan  ;  and  when  the 
flood-tide  is  rinnin,  it  will  be  rinnin  like 
— shist  like  a  race-horse. ' ' 

However,  by  dint  of  much  hard  pull- 
ing, and  judicious  steering,  we  manage 
to  keep  the  White  Dove  pretty  well  in 
mid-current ;  and  only  once — and  that 
but  for  a  second  or  two — get  caught  in 
one  of  those  eddies  circling  in  to  the 
shore.  We  pass  the  white  ferry-house  ; 
a  slight  breeze  carries  us  by  the  green 
shores  and  woods  of  Glenelg  ;  we  open 
out  the  wider  sea  between  Isle  Ornsay 
and  Loch  Hourn  ;  and  then  a  silver 
tinkle  tells  us  breakfast  is  ready. 

That  long,  beautiful,  calm  summer 
day  :  Ferdinand  and  Miranda  playing 
draughts  on  deck — he  having  rigged  up 
an  umbrella  to  shelter  her  from  the  hot 
sun  ;  the  Laird  busy  with  papers  refer- 
ring to  the  Strathgovan  Public  Park  ;  the 
hostess  of  these  people  overhauling  the 
stores  and  meditating  on  something  rec- 
ondite for  dinner.  At  last  the  Doctor 
fairly  burst  out  a-laughing. 

'•  Well,"  .said  he,  "I  have  been  in 
many  a  yacht ;  but  never  yet  in  one 
where  everybody  on  board  was  anxiously 
waiting  for  the  glass  to  fall." 

His  hostess  laughed  too. 

4  *  When  you  come  south  again, '  *  she 
said,  *'  we  may  be  able  to  give  you  a 
touch  of  something  different.  I  think 
that,  even  with  all  your  love  of  gales,  a 
few  days  of  the  equinoctials  would  quite 
satisfy  you." 

"  The  equinoctials  !"  he  said,  with  a 
surprised  look. 

"  Yes,"  said  she  boldly.  "  Why  not 
have  a  good  holiday  while  you  are  about 
it  ?  And  a  yachting  trip  is  nothing  with- 
out a  fight  with  the  equinoctials.  Oh,, 
you  have  no  idea  how  splendidly  the 
White  Dove  behaves  !" 

"  I  should  like  to  try  her,"  he  said,, 
with  a  quick  delight ;  but  directly  after- 
ward he  ruefully  shook  his  head.  *  *  No, 
no,"  said  he,  "  such  a  tremendous  spell 
of  idleness  is  not  for  me.  I  have  not 
earned  the  right  to  it  yet.  Twenty  years 
hence  I  may  be  able  to  have  three  months'* 
continued  yachting  in  the  West  High- 
lands. "  *  *  If  1  were  you, ' '  retorted  this 
small  person,  with  a  practical  air,  "  I 
would  take  it  when  I  could  get  it.  What 
do  you  know  about  twenty  years  hence  ? 
— you  may  be  physician  to  the  Emperor 
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of  China.  And  you  have  worked  very 
hard  ;  and  you  ought  to  take  as  long  a 
holiday  as  you  can  get." 

"  I  am  sure,"  says  Mary  Avon  very 
timidly,  "  that  is  very  wise  advice." 

"  In  the  meantime,"  says  he,  cheer- 
fully, "lam  not  physician  to  the  Em- 
peror of  China,  but  to  the  passengers  and 
crew  of  the  White  Dove.  The  passengers 
don't  do  me  the  honor  of  consulting 
me  ;  but  I  am  going  to  prescribe  for  the 
crew  on  my  own  responsibility.  All  I 
want  is,  that  I  shall  have  the  assistance 
of  Miss  Avon  in  making  them  take  the 
dose." 

Miss  Avon  looked  up  inquiringly  with 
those  soft  black  eyes  of  hers. 

"  Nobody  has  any  control  over  them 
but  herself — they  are  like  refractory  chil- 
dren. Now,"  said  he,  rather  more  seri- 
ously, "  this  night-and-day  work  is  tell- 
ing on  the  men.  Another  week  of  it  and 
you  would  see  Insomnia  written  in  large 
letters  on  their  eyes.  I  want  you,  Miss 
Avon,  to  get  Captain  John  and  the  men 
to  have  a  complete  night's  rest  to-night 
— a  sound  night's  sleep  from  the  time  we 
finish  dinner  till  daybreak.  We  can  take 
charge  of  the  yacht. ' ' 

Miss  Avon  promptly  rose  to  her  feet. 

"  John  !"  she  called. 

The  big  brown-bearded  skipper  from 
Skye  came  aft — quickly  putting  his  pipe 
in  his  waistcoat-pocket  the  while. 

"  John,"  she  said,  "  I  want  you  to  do 
me  a  favor  now.  You  and  the  men  have 
not  been  having  enough  sleep  lately. 
You  must  all  go  below  to-night  as  soon 
as  we  come  up  from  dinner  ;  and  you 
must  have  a  good  sleep  till  daybreak. 
The  gentlemen  will  take  charge  of  the 
yacht." 

It  was  in  vain  that  John  of  Skye  pro- 
tested he  was  not  tired.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  assured  her  that,  if  a  good 
breeze  sprung  up,  we  might  get  right 
back  to  Castle  Osprey  by  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

"  Why,  you  know  very  well, ' '  she  said, 
"this  calm  weather  means  to  last  for- 
ever." 

"  Oh,  no  !  I  not  think  that,  mem," 
said  John  of  Skye,  smiling. 

*'  At  all  events  we  shall  be  sailing  all 
night ;  and  that  is  what  I  want  you  to 
do,  as  a  favor  to  me." 

Indeed,  our  skipper  found  it  was  of  no 
use  to  refuse.     The  young  lady  was  per- 


emptory. And  so,  having  settled  that 
matter,  she  sat  down  to  her  draught- 
board again. 

But  it  was  the  Laird  she  was  playing 
with  now.  And  this  was  a  remarkable 
circumstance  about  the  game  :  when 
Angus  Sutherland  played  with  Denny- 
mains,  the  latter  was  hopelessly  and  in- 
variably beaten  ;  and  when  Denny-mains 
in  his  turn  played  with  Mary  Avon,  he 
was  relentlessly  and  triumphantly  the 
victor ;  but  when  Angus  Sutherland 
played  with  Miss  Avon,  she,  somehow 
or  other,  generally  managed  to  secure 
two  out  of  three  games.  It  was  a  puz- 
zling triangular  duel :  the  chief  feature 
of  it  was  the  splendid  joy  of  the  Laird 
when  he  had  conquered  the  English 
young  lady.  He  rubbed  his  hands,  he 
chuckled,  he  laughed — just  as  if  he  had 
been  repeating  one  of  his  own  "  good 
ones." 

However,  at  luncheon  the  Laird  was 
much  more  serious,  for  he  was  showing 
to  us  how  remiss  the  Government  was  in 
not  taking  up  the  great  solan  question. 
He  had  a  newspaper  cutting  which  gave 
in  figures — in  rows  of  figures — the  prob- 
able number  of  millions  of  herrings  de- 
stroyed every  year  by  the  solan-geese. 
The  injury  done  to  the  herring  fisheries 
of  this  county,  he  proved  to  us,  was  enor- 
mous. If  a  solan  is  known  to  eat  on  an 
average  fifty  herrings  a  day,  just  think 
of  the  millions  on  millions  of  fish  that 
must  go  to  feed  those  nests  on  the  Bass 
Rock  !  The  Laird  waxed  quite  eloquent 
about  it.  The  human  race  were  dearer 
to  him  far  than  any  gannet  or  family  of 
gannets. 

"  What  I  wonder  at  is  this,"  said  our 
young  Doctor,  with  a  curious  grim  smile, 
that  we  had  learned  to  know,  coming 
over  his  face,  "  that  the  solan,  with  that 
extraordinary  supply  of  phosphorus  to 
the  brain,  should  have  gone  on  remaining 
only  a  bird,  and  a  very  ordinary  bird 
too.  Its  brain  power  should  have  been 
developed  ;  it  should  be  able  to  speak  by 
this  time.  In  fact,  there  ought  to  be 
solan  school-boards  and  parochial  boards 
on  the  Bass  Rock ;  and  commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  whether  the  building 
of  nests  might  not  be  conducted  on  more 
scientific  principles.  When  I  was  a  boy 
— I  am  sorry  to  say — I  used  often  to 
catch  a  solan  by  floating  out  a  piece  of 
wood  with  a  dead  herring  on  it :  a  wise 
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bird,  with  its  brain  full  of  phosphorus, 
ought  to  have  known  that  it  would  break 
its  head  when  it  swooped  down  on  a 
piece  of  wood." 

The  Laird  sat  in  dignified  silence. 
There  was  something  occult  and  uncanny 
about  many  of  this  young  man's  sayings 
— they  savored  too  much  of  the  danger- 
ous and  unsettling  tendencies  ot  these 
modern  days.  Besides,  he  did  not  see 
what  good  could  come  of  likening  a  lot 
of  solan-geese  to  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Burgh  of  Strathgovan.  His  remarks 
on  the  herring  fisheries  had  been  prac- 
tical and  intelligible  ;  they  had  given  no 
occasion  for  jibes. 

We  were  suddenly  startled  by  the  rat- 
tling out  of  the  anchor  chain.  What  could 
it  mean  ? — were  we  caught  in  an  eddy  ? 
There  was  a  scurrying  up  on  deck,  only 
to  find  that,  having  drifted  so  far  south 
with  the  tide,  and  the  tide  beginning  to 
turn,  John  of  Skye  proposed  to  secure 
what  advantage  we  had  gained  by  coming 
to  anchor.  There  was  a  sort  of  shamed 
laughter  over  this  business.  Was  the 
noble  White  Dove  only  a  river  barge, 
then,  that  she  was  thus  dependent  on 
the  tides  for  her  progress  ?  But  it  was  no 
use  either  to  laugh  or  to  grumble  ;  two 
of  us  proposed  to  row  the  Laird  away  to 
certain  distant  islands  that  lie  off  the 
shore  north  of  the  mouth  of  Loch 
Hourn ;  and  for  amusement's  sake  we 
took  some  towels  with  us. 

Look  now  how  this  long  and  shapely 
gig  cuts  the  blue  water.  The  Laird  is 
very  dignified  in  the  stern,  with  the  tiller- 
ropes  in  his  hand  ;  he  keeps  a  straight 
course  enough — though  he  is  mostly 
looking  over  the  side.  .  And,  indeed, 
this  is  a  J perfect  wonder-hall  over  which 
we  are  making  our  way — the  water  so 
clear  that  we  notice  the  fish  darting  here 
and  there  among  the  great  brown  blades 
of  the  tangle  and  the  long  green  sea-grass. 
Then  there  are  stretches  of  yellow  sand, 
with  shells  and  star-fish  shining  far  be- 
low. The  sun  burns  on  our  hands  ; 
there  is  a  dead  stillness  of  heat ;  the 
measured  splash  of  the  oars  startles  the 
sea-birds  in  there  among  the  rocks. 

Send  the  biorlinn  on  careering, 
Cheerily  and  altogether, 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen  ! 
A  long,  strong  pull  together  ! 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen  ! 

Look  out  for  the  shallows,  most  dignified 


of  coxswains  :  what  if  we  were  to  imbed 
her  bows  in  the  silver  sand  ? — 

Another  cheer  !    Our  isle  appears— 
Our  biorlinn  bears  her  on  the  faster  ! 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen  ! 
A  long,  strong  pull  together  ! 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen  ! 

"  Hold  hard  !"  calls  Denny-mains  ; 
and  behold  !  we  are  in  among  a  net-work 
of  channels  and  small  islands  lying  out 
here  in  the  calm  sea  ;  and  the  birds  are 
wildly  calling  and  screaming  and  swoop- 
ing about  our  heads,  indignant  at  the  ap- 
proach of  strangers.  What  is  our  first 
duty,  then,  in  coming  to  these  unknown 
islands  and  straits  ? — why,  surely,  to 
name  them  in  the  interests  of  civilization. 
And  we  do  so  accordingly.  Here — let 
it  be  forever  known — is  John  Smith  Bay. 
There,  Thorley's  Food  for  Cattle  Island. 
Beyond  that,  on  the  south.  Brown  and 
Poison's  Straits.  It  is  quite  true  that 
these  islands  and  bays  may  have  been 
previously  visited  ;  but  it  was  no  doubt 
a  long  time  ago  ;  and  the  people  did  not 
stop  to  bestow  names.  The  latitude  and 
longitude  may  be  dealt  with  afterward  ; 
meanwhile  the  discoverers  unanimously 
resolve  that  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
islands  shall  hereafter,  through  all  time, 
be  known  as  the  Island  of  Mary  Avon. 

It  was  on  this  island  that  the  Laird 
achieved  his  memorable  capture  of  a 
young  sea-bird— a  huge  creature  of 
unknown  species  that  fluttered  and 
scrambled  over  bush  and  over  scaur, 
while  Denny-mains,  quite  forgetting  his 
dignity  and  the  heat  of  the  sun,  clam- 
bered after  it  over  the  rocks.  And  when 
he  got  it  in  his  hands,  it  lay  as  one  dead. 
He  was  sorry.  He  regarded  the  newly- 
fledged  thing  with  compassion,  and  laid 
it  tenderly  down  on  the  grass,  and  came 
away  down  again  to  the  shore.  But  he 
had  scarcely  turned  his  back  when  the 
demon  bird  got  on  its  legs,  and — with 
a  succession  of  shrill  and  sarcastic 
"yawps" — was  off  and  away  over  the 
higher  ledges.  No  fasting  girl  had  ever 
shammed  so  completely  as  this  scarcely- 
fledged  bird. 

We  bathed  in  Brown  and  Poison's 
Straits,  to  the  great  distress  of  certain  sea- 
pyots  that  kept  screaming  over  our  heads, 
resenting  the  intrusion  of  the  discoverers. 
But  in  the  midst  of  it  we  were  suddenly 
called  to  observe  a  strange  darkness  on 
the  sea,  far  away  in  the  north,  between 
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Glenelg  and  Skye.  Behold !  the  long- 
looked-for  wind — a  hurricane  swooping 
down  from  the  northern  hills  !  Our 
toilette  on  the  hot  rocks  was  of  brief  du- 
ration ;  we  jumped  into  the  gig ;  away 
we  went  through  the  glassy  water  !  It 
was  a  race  between  us  and  the  northerly 
breeze  which  should  reach  the  yacht 
first ;  and  we  could  see  that  John  of  Skye 
had  remarked  the  coming  wind,  for  the 
men  were  hoisting  the  fore-stay-sail.  The 
dark  blue  on  the  water  spreads  ;  the  re- 
flections of  the  hills  and  the  clouds  grad- 
ually disappear ;  as  we  clamber  on  board 
the  first  puffs  of  the  breeze  are  touching 
the  great  sails.  The  anchor  has  j  ust  been 
got  up  ;  the  gig  is  hoisted  to  the  davits  ; 
slack  out  the  main  sheet,  you  shifty  Hec- 
tor, and  let  the  great  boom  go  out !  Nor 
is  it  any  mere  squall  that  has  come  down 
from  the  hills  ;  but  a  fine,  steady,  north- 
erly breeze  ;  and  away  we  go  with  the 
white  foam  in  our  wake.  Farewell  to 
the  great  mountains  over  the  gloomy 
Loch  Hourn  ;  and  to  the  light-house  over 
there  at  Isle  Ornsay ;  and  to  the  giant 
shoulders  of  Ard-na-Glishnich.  Are  not 
these  the  dark  green  woods  of  Armadale 
that  we  see  in  the  west  ?  and  southward, 
and  still  southward  we  go  with  the  run- 
ning seas  and  the  fresh  brisk  breeze  from 
the  north  ;  who  knows  where  we  may 
not  be  to-night  before  Angus  Suther- 
land's watch  begins  ? 

There  is  but  one  thoughtful  face  on 
board.  It  is  that  of  Mary  Avon.  For 
the  moment,  at  least,  she  seems  scarcely 
to  rejoice  that  we  have  at  last  got  this 
grateful  wind  to  bear  us  away  to  the 
South  and  to  Castle  Osprey. 

Chapter  XVI. 

THROUGH   THE   DARK. 
Ahead  she  goes  !  the  land  she  knows  ! 

What  though  we  see  a  sudden  squall 
come  tearing  over  from  the  shores  of 
Skye,  whitening  the  waves  as  it  ap- 
proaches us  ?  The  White  Dove  is  not 
afraid  of  any  squall.  And  there  are  the 
green  woods  of  Armadale,  dusky  under 
the  western  glow  ;  and  here  the  sombre 
heights  of  Dun  Bane  ;  and  soon  we  will 
open  out  the  great  gap  of  Loch  Nevis. 
We  are  running  with  the  running  waves  ; 
a  general  excitement  prevails  ;  even  the 
Laird  has  dismissed  for  the  moment  cer- 
tain   dark  suspicions   about  Frederick 


Smethurst  that  have  for  the  last  day  or 
two  been  haunting  his  mind. 

And  here  is  a  fine  sight ! — the  great 
steamer  coming  down  from  the  north — 
and  the  sunset  is  burning  on  her  red  fun- 
nels— and  behold  !  she  has  a  line  of  flags 
from  her  stem  to  her  topmasts  and  down 
to  her  stern  again.  Who  is  on  board  ? 
— some  great  laird,  or  some  gay  wedding- 
party  ? 

"  Now  is  your  chance,  Angus,"  says 
Queen  T.,  almost  maliciously,  as  the 
steamer  slowly  gains  on  us.  "  If  you 
want  to  go  on  at  once,  I  know  the  cap- 
tain would  stop  for  a  minute  and  pick 
you  up." 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  second  in  a 
quick,  hurt  way  ;  then  he  saw  that  she 
was  only  laughing  at  him. 

"  Oh,  no,  thank  you,"  he  said,  blush- 
ing like  a  schoolboy  ;  "  unless  you  want 
to  get  rid  of  me.  I  have  been  looking 
forward  to  sailing  the  yacht  to-night. ' ' 

44  And — and  you  said,"  remarked  Miss 
Avon,  rather  timidly,  "  that  we  should 
challenge  them  again  after  dinner  this 
evening. ' ' 

This  was  a  pretty  combination  :  "  we" 
referred  to  Angus  Sutherland  and  her- 
self. Her  elders  were  disrespectfully 
described  as  "  them."  So  the  younger 
people  had  not  forgotten  how  they  were 
beaten  by  "them"  on  the  previous 
evening. 

Is  there  a  sound  of  pipes  amid  the 
throbbing  of  the  paddles  ?  What  a  crowd 
of  people  swarm  to  the  side  of  the  great 
vessel !  And  there  is  the  captain  on  the 
paddle-box — out  all  handkerchiefs  to  re- 
turn the  innumerable  salutations — and 
good-by,  you  brave  Glencoe  ! — you  have 
no  need  to  rob  us  of  any  one  of  our  pas- 
sengers. 

Where  does  the  breeze  come  from  on 
this  still  evening  ? — there  is  not  a  cloud 
in  the  sky,  and  there  is  a  drowsy  haze  of 
heat  all  along  the  land.  But  nevertheless 
it  continues  ;  and,  as  the  gallant  White 
Dove  cleaves  her  way  through  the  tum- 
bling sea,  we  gradually  draw  on  to  the 
Point  of  Sleat,  and  open  out  the  great 
plain  of  the  Atlantic,  now  a  golden  green, 
where  the  tops  of  the  waves  catch  the 
light  of  the  sunset  skies.  And  there,  too, 
are  our  old  friends  Haleval  and  Haske- 
val ;  but  they  are  so  far  away,  and  set 
amid  such  a  bewildering  light,  that  the 
whole  island  seems  to  be  of  a  pale  trans- 
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parent  rose-purple.  And  a  still  stranger 
thing  now  attracts  the  eyes  of  all  on 
board.  The  setting  sun,  as  it  nears  the 
horizon-line  of  the  sea,  appears  to  be  as- 
suming a  distinctly  oblong  shape.  It  is 
slowly  sinking  into  a  purple  haze,  and 
becomes  more  and  more  oblong  as  it  nears 
the  sea.  There  is  a  call  for  all  the 
glasses  hung  up  in  the  companion-way  ; 
and  now  what  is  it  that  we  find  out  there 
by  the  aid  of  the  various  binoculars  ? 
Why,  apparently,  a  wall  of  purple  ;  and 
there  is  an  oblong  hole  in  it,  with  a  fire 
of  gold  light  far  away  on  the  other  side. 
This  apparent  golden  tunnel  through 
the  haze  grows  redder  and  more  red  ;  it 
becomes  more  and  more  elongated  ;  then 
it  burns  a  deeper  crimson  until  it  is  al- 
most a  line.  The  next  moment  there  is 
a  sort  of  shock  to  the  eyes  ;  for  there  is 
a  sudden  darkness  all  along  the  horizon 
line  :  the  purple-black  Atlantic  is  barred 
against  that  lurid  haze  low  down  in  the 
west. 

It  was  a  merry  enough  dinner-party  : 
perhaps  it  was  the  consciousness  that  the 
White  Dove  was  still  bowling  along  that 
brightened  up  our  spirits,  and  made  the 
Laird  of  Denny-mains  more  particularly 
loquacious.  The  number  of  good  ones 
that  he  told  us  was  quite  remarkable — 
until  his  laughter  might  have  been  heard 
through  the  whole  ship.  And  to  whom 
now  did  he  devote  the  narration  of  those 
merry  anecdotes — to  whom  but  Miss 
Mary  Avon,  who  was  his  ready  chorus 
on  all  occasions,  and  who  entered  with  a 
greater  zest  than  any  one  into  the  humors 
of  them.  Had  she  been  studying  the 
Lowland  dialect,  then,  that  she  under- 
stood and  laughed  so  lightly  and  joyously 
at  stories  about  a  thousand  years  of  age  ? 

"  Oh,  aye,"  the  Laird  was  saying  pat- 
ronizingly to  her,  "I  see  ye  can  enter 
into  the  peculiar  humor  of  our  Scotch 
stories  ;  it  is  not  every  English  person 
that  can  do  that.  And  ye  understand 
the  language  fine.  .  .  .  Well,"  he 
added,  with  an  air  of  modest  apology, 
**  perhaps  I  do  not  give  the  pronuncia- 
tion as  broad  as  I  might.  I  have  got  out 
of  the  way  of  talking  the  provincial 
Scotch  since  I  was  a  boy — indeed,  ah'm 
generally  taken  for  an  Englishman  maself 
— but  I  do  my  best  to  give  ye  the  speerit 
of  it." 

44  Oh,  I  am  sure  your  imitation  of  the 
provincial  Scotch  is  most    excellent — 


most  excellent — and  it  adds  so  much  to 
the  humor  of  the  stories,"  says  this  dis- 
graceful young  hypocrite. 

44  Oh,  aye,  oh,  aye,"  says  the  Laird, 
greatly  delighted.  44 1  will  admit  that 
some  o'  the  stories  would  not  have  so 
much  humor  but  for  the  language.  But 
when  ye  have  both  !  Did  ye  ever  hear 
of  the  laddie  who  was  called  in  to  his 
porridge  by  his  mother  ?'  * 

We  perceived  by  the  twinkle  in  the 
Laird's  eyes  that  a  real  good  one  was 
coming.  He  looked  round  to  see  that 
we  were  listening,  but  it  was  Mary  Avon 
whom  he  addressed. 

44  A  grumbling  bit  laddie — a  philoso- 
pher too, '  *  said  he.  4  4  His  mother  thought 
he  would  come  in  the  quicker  if  he  knew 
there  was  a  fly  in  the  milk.  4 Johnny \ ' 
she  cried  out,  'Johnny*  come  in  to  your  par- 
riich  ;  there's  a  flee  in  the  milk.%  '  If  11 
no  droon, 9  says  he.  4  What  /  '  she  says, 
4  grumblin*  again  f  Do  ye  think  there's 
no  enough  milkV  4  Plenty  for  the  par- 
ritch,'  says  he — keel  kee!  keel — sharp, 
eh,  wasn't  he  ? — 'Plenty  for  the  par- 
ritch, '  says  he— ha  !  ha!  ho!  ho!  ho!" 
— and  the  Laird  slapped  his  thigh,  and 
chuckled  to  himself.  44  Oh,  ay,  Miss 
Mary,"  he  added,  approvingly,  44 1  see 
you  are  beginning  to  understand  the 
Scotch  humor  fine." 

And  if  our  good  friend  the  Laird  had 
been  but  twenty  years  younger — with  his 
battery  of  irresistible  jokes,  and  his  great 
and  obvious  affection  for  this  stray  guest 
of  ours,  to  say  nothing  of  his  dignity  and 
importance  as  a  Commissioner  of  Strath- 
govan  ?  What  chance  would  a  poor 
Scotch  student  have  had  with  his  test- 
tubes  and  his  scientific  magazines,  his 
restless,  audacious  speculations  and 
eager  ambitions  ?  On  the  one  side, 
wealth,  ease,  a  pleasant  facetiousness, 
and  a  comfortable  acceptance  of  the  ob- 
vious facts  of  the  universe — including 
water-rates  and  steam  fire-engines  ;  on 
the  other,  poverty  unrest,  the  physical 
struggle  for  existence,  the  mental  strug- 
gle with  the  mysteries  of  life  :  who  could 
doubt  what  the  choice  would  be  ?  How- 
ever, there  was  no  thought  of  this  rivalry 
now.  The  Laird  had  abdicated  in  favor 
of  his  nephew,  Howard,  about  whom  he 
had  been  speaking  a  good  deal  to  Mary 
Avon  of  late.  And  Angus— though  he 
was  always  very  kind  and  timidly  atten- 
tive to  Miss  Avon — seemed  nevertheless 
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at  times  almost  a  little  afraid  of  her  ;  or 
perhaps  it  was  only  a  vein  of  shyness  that 
cropped  up  from  time  to  time  through 
his  hard  mental  characteristics.  In  any 
case,  he  was  at  this  moment  neither  the 
shy  lover  nor  the  eager  student ;  he  was 
full  of  the  prospect  of  having  sole  com- 
mand of  the  ship  during  a  long  night  on 
the  Atlantic,  and  he  hurried  us  up  on 
deck  after  dinner  without  a  word  about 
that  return  battle  at  bezique. 

The  night  had  come  on  apace,  though 
there  was  still  a  ruddy  mist  about  the 
northern  skies,  behind  the  dusky  purple 
of  the  Coolin  hills.  The  stars  were  out 
overhead  ;  the  air  around  us  was  full  of 
the  soft  cries  of  the  divers  ;  occasionally, 
amid  the  lapping  of  the  water,  we  could 
hear  some  whirring  by  of  wings.  Then 
the  red  port  light  and  the  green  starboard 
light  were  brought  up  from  the  fore- 
castle, and  fixed  in  their  place  ;  the  men 
went  below  ;  Angus  Sutherland  took  the 
tiller  ;  the  Laird  kept  walking  backward 
and  forward  as  a  sort  of  lookout ;  and 
the  two  women  were  as  usual  seated  on 
rugs  together  in  some  invisible  corner — 
crooning  snatches  of  ballads,  or  making 
impertinent  remarks  about  people  much 
wiser  and  older  than  themselves. 

44  Now,  Angus,"  says  the  voice  of  one 
of  them — apparently  from  somewhere 
about  the  companion,  44  show  us  that  you 
can  sail  the  yacht  properly,  and  we  will 
give  you  complete  command  during  the 
equinoctials. ' ' 

44  You  speak  of  the  equinoctials,"  said 
he,  laughing,  "  as  if  it  was  quite  settled 
I  should  be  here  in  September." 

44  Why  not?"  said  she  promptly. 
44  Mary  is  my  witness  you  promised. 
You  wouldn't  go  and  desert  two  poor 
lone  women." 

44  But  I  have  got  that  most  uncomfort- 
able thing,  a  conscience,"  he  answered  ; 
14  and  I  know  it  would  stare  at  me  as  if 
I  were  mad  if  I  proposed  to  spend  such 
a  long  time  in  idleness.  It  would  be 
outraging  all  my  theories,  besides.  You 
know  for  years  and  years  back  I  have 
been  limiting  myself  in  every  way — liv- 
ing, for  example,  on  the  smallest  allow- 
ance of  food  and  drink,  and  that  of  the 
simplest  and  cheapest — so  that  if  any 
need  arose,  I  should  have  no  luxurious 
habits  to  abandon — ' ' 

44  But  what  possible  need  can  there 
be  ?"  said  Mary  Avon  warmly. 
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4  4  Do  you  expect  to  spend  your  life  in 
a  jail  ?"  said  the  other  woman. 

44  No,"  said  he,  quite  simply.  44  But 
I  will  give  you  an  instance  of  what  a  mar* 
who  devotes  himself  to  his  profession 
may  have  to  do.  A  friend  of  mine,  who 
is  one  of  the  highest  living  authorities 
on  Materia  Medica^  refused  all  invita- 
tions for  three  months,  and  during  the 
whole  of  that  time  lived  each  day  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  food  and  drink,  weighed 
out  in  exact  quantities,  so  as  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  particular  drugs  or* 
himself.  Well,  you  know,  you  should 
be  ready  to  do  that — " 

44  Oh,  how  wrong  you  are  !"  says  Mary 
Avon,  with  the  same  impetuosity.  *4  A 
man  who  works  as  hard  as  you  do  should 
not  sacrifice  yourself  to  a  theory.  And 
what  is  it  ?  It  is  quite  foolish  !" 
Mary  !"  her  friend  says. 
It  is,"  she  says  with  generous 
warmth.  44  It  is  like  a  man  who  goes 
through  life  with  a  coffin  on  his  back,  so 
that  he  may  be  ready  for  death.  Don't 
you  think  that  when  death  comes  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  be  getting  the  coffin  ?' *' 

This  was  a  poser. 

41  You  know  quite  well,"  she  says* 
44  that  when  the  real  occasion  offered, 
like  the  one  you  described,  you  could 
deny  yourself  any  luxuries  readily 
enough  :  why  should  you  do  so  now  ?' ' 

At  this  there  was  a  gentle  sound  of 
laughter. 

44  Luxuries — the  luxuries  of  the  White 
Dove!"  says  4  her  hostess,  mindful  of 
tinned  meats.  * 

44  Yes,  indeed,"  says  our  young  Doc- 
tor, though  he  is  laughing  too.  44  There 
is  far  too  much  luxury — the  luxury  of 
idleness — on  board  this  yacht  to  be 
wholesome  for  one  like  me. ' ' 

44  Perhaps  you  object  to  the  effeminacy 
of  the  downy  couches  and  the  feather 
pillows,"  says  his  hostess,  who  is  always 
grumbling  about  the  hardness  of  the 
beds. 

But  it  appears  that  she  has  made  an 
exceedingly  bad  shot.  The  man  at  the 
wheel — one  can  just  make  out  his  dark 
figure  against  the  clear  starlit  heavens, 
though  occasionally  he  gets  bef6re  the 
yellow  light  of  the  binnacle — proceeds  tc- 
assure  her  that,  of  all  the  luxuries  of  civ- 
ilization, he  appreciates  most  a  horse-hair 
pillow  ;  and  that  he  attributes  his  sound 
sleeping  on  board  the  yacht  to  the  hard- 
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ness  of  the  beds.  He  would  rather  lay 
his  head  on  a  brick,  he  says,  for  a  night's 
rest  than  sink  it  in  the  softest  feathers. 

41  Do  you  wonder,"  he  says,  "that 
Jacob  dreamed  of  angels  when  he  had  a 
stone  for  his  pillow  ?  I  don't.  If  I 
wanted  to  have  a  pleasant  sleep  and  fine 
dreams  that  is  the  sort  of  pillow  I  should 
have." 

Some  phrase  of  this  catches  the  ear  of 
our  lookout  forward  ;  he  instantly  comes 
aft. 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  singular  piece  of  testi- 
mony," he  says.  "  There  is  no  doubt 
of  it ;  I  have  myself  seen  the  very  place. ' ' 

We  were  not  startled  ;  we  knew  that 
the  Laird,  under  the  guidance  of  a  well- 
known  Free  Church  minister,  had  made 
a  run  through  Palestine. 

"  Ay,  said  he,  "  the  further  I  went 
away  from  my  own  country  the  more  I 
saw  nothing  but  decadence  and  meesery. 
The  poor  craytures  ! — living  among 
ruins  and  tombs  and  decay,  without  a 
trace  of  public  spirit  or  private  energy. 
The  disregard  of  sanitary  laws  was 
something  terrible  to  look  at — as  bad  as 
their  universal  beggary.  That  is  what 
comes  of  centralization,  of  suppressing 
local  government.  Would  ye  believe 
that  there  are  a  lot  of  silly  bodies  actually 
working  to  get  our  Burgh  of  Strathgovan 
annexed  to  Glasgow — swallowed  up  in 
Glasgow  !" 

Impossible  !"  we  exclaim. 
I  tell  ye  it  is  true.  But  no,  no  !  We 
are  not  ripe  yet  for  those  Radical  meas- 
ures. We  are  constituted  under  an  Act 
of  Parliament.  Before  the  House  of 
Commons  would  dare  to  annex  the  free 
and  flourishing  Burgh  of  Strathgovan  to 
Glasgow,  I'm  thinking  the  country  far 
and  near  would  hear  something  of  it !" 

Yes  ;  and  we  think  so  too.  And  we 
think  it  would  be  better  if  the  hamlets 
and  towns  of  Palestine  were  governed  by 
men  of  public  spirit  like  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Strathgovan  ;  then  they  would 
be  properly  looked  after.  Is  there  a 
single  steam  fire-engine  in  Jericho  ? 

However,  it  is  late  ;  and  presently  the 
women  say  good-night  and  retire.  And 
the  Laird  is  persuaded  to  go  below  with 
them  also  ;  for  how  otherwise  could  he 
have  his  final  glass  of  toddy  in  the  sa- 
loon ?  There  are  but)  two  of  us  left  on 
deck,  in  the  darkness,  under  the  stars. 

It  is  a  beautiful  night,  with  those  white 
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and  quivering  points  overhead,  and  the 
other  white  and  burning  points  gleaming 
on  the  black  waves  that  whirl  by  the 
yacht.  Beyond  the  heaving  plain  of 
waters  there  is  nothing  visible  but  the 
dusky  gloom  of  the  Island  of  Eigg,  and 
away  in  the  south  the  golden  eye  of  Ard- 
namurchan  light-house,  for  which  we  are 
steering.  Then  the  intense  silence — 
broken  only  when  the  wind,  changing  a 
little,  gybes  the  sails  and  sends  the  great 
boom  swinging  over  on  to  the  lee  tackle. 
It  is  so  still  that  we  are  startled  by  the 
sudden  noise  of  the  blowing  of  a  whale ; 
and  it  sounds  quite  close  to  the  yacht, 
though  it  is  more  likely  that  the  animal 
is  miles  away. 

11  She  is  a  wonderful  creature — she  is 
indeed, ' '  says  the  man  at  the  wheel ;  as 
if  every  one  must  necessarily  be  thinking 
about  the  same  person. 

"Who?" 

' '  Your  young  English  friend.  Every 
minute  of  her  life  seems  to  be  an  enjoy- 
ment to  her  ;  she  sings  just  as  a  bird 
sings,  for  her  own  amusement,  and  with- 
out thinking." 

"  She  can  think,  too  ;  she  is  not  a 
fool." 

"  Though  she  does  not  look  very 
strong,"  continues  the  young  Doctor, 
"  she  must  have  a  thoroughly  healthy 
constitution,  or  how  could  she  have  such 
a  happy  disposition  ?  She  is  always  con- 
tented ;  she  is  never  put  out.  If  you 
had  only  seen  her  patience  and  cheerful- 
ness when  she  was  attending  that  old 
woman — many  a  time  I  regretted  it — the 
case  was  hopeless — a  hired  nurse  would 
have  done  as  well." 

14  Hiring  a  nurse  might  not  have  satis- 
fied the  young  lady's  notions  of  duty." 

*'  Well,  1  have  seen  women  in  sick- 
rooms, but  never  any  one  like  her,"  said 
he,  and  then  he  added,  with  a  sort  of  em- 
phatic wonder,  "  I'm  hanged  if  she  did 
not  seem  to  enjoy  that  too  !  Then  you 
never  saw  any  one  so  particular  about 
following  out  instructions." 

It  is  here  suggested  to  our  steersman 
that  he  himself  may  be  a  little  too  par- 
ticular about  following  out  instructions. 
For  John  of  Skye's  last  counsel  was  to 
keep  Ardnamurchan  light  on  our  port 
bow.  That  was  all  very  well  when  we 
were  off  the  north  of  Eigg  ;  but  is  Dr. 
Sutherland  aware  that  the  south  point  of 
Eigg — Eilean-na-Castle — juts  pretty  far 
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out ;  and  is  not  that  black  line  of  land 
coming  uncommonly  close  on  our  star- 
board bow  ?  With  some  reluctance  our 
new  skipper  consents  to  alter  his  course 
by  a  couple  of  points  ;  and  we  bear  away 
down  for  Ardnamurchan. 

And  of  what  did  he  not  talk  during 
the  long  starlit  night — the  person  who 
ought  to  have  been  lookout  sitting  con- 
tentedly aft,  a  mute  listener  ? — of  the 
strange  fears  that  must  have  beset  the 
people  who  first  adventured  out  to  sea  ; 
of  the  vast  expenditure  of  human  life  that 
must  have  been  thrown  away  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  most  common  facts  about 
currents  and  tides  and  rocks,  and  so 
forth,  and  so  forth.  But  ever  and  again 
his  talk  returned  to  Mary  Avon. 

"  What  does  the  Laird  mean  by  his 
suspicions  about  her  uncle?"  he  asked 
on  one  occasion — just  as  we  had  been 
watching  a  blue- white  bolt  -flash  down 
through  the  serene  heavens  and  expire 
in  mid-air. 

"  Mr.  Frederick  Smethurst  has  an  ugly 
face." 

"  But  what  does  he  mean  about  those 
relations  between  the  man  with  the  ugly 
face  and  his  niece  ?" 

41  That  is  idle  speculation.  '  Frederick 
Smethurst  was  her  trustee,  and  might 
have  done  her  some  mischief — that  is,  if 
he  is  an  out-and-out  scoundrel ;  but  that 
is  all  over.  Mary  is  mistress  of  her  own 
property  now." 

Here  the  boom  came  slowly  swinging 
over ;  and  presently  there  were  all  the 
sheets  of  the  head-sails  to  be  looked  after 
— tedious  work  enough  for  amateurs  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night. 

Then  further  silence  ;  and  the  monoto- 
nous rush  and  murmur  of  the  unseen 
sea ;  and  the  dark  topmast  describing 
circles  among  the  stars.  We  get  up  one 
of  the  glasses  to  make  astronomical  ob- 
servations, but  the  heaving  of  the  boat 
somewhat  interferes  with  this  quest  after 
knowledge.  Whoever  wants  to  have  a 
good  idea  of  forked  lightning  has  only  to 
take  up  a  binocular  on  board  a  pitching 
yacht,  and  try  to  fix  it  on  a  particular 
planet. 

The  calm,  solemn  night  passes  slowly  ; 
the  red  and  green  lights  shine  on  the 
black  rigging ;  afar  in  the  south  burns 


the  guiding  star  of  Ardnamurchan.  And 
we  have  drawn  away  from  Eigg  now, 
and  passed  the  open  sound  ;  and  there, 
beyond  the  murmuring  sea,  is  the  gloom 
of  the  Island  of  Muick.  All  the  people 
below  are  wrapped  in  slumber ;  the 
cabins  are  dark  ;  there  is  only  a  solitary 
candle  burning  in  the  saloon.  It  is  a 
strange  thing  to  be  responsible  for  the 
lives  of  those  sleeping  folk — out  here  on 
the  lone  Atlantic,  in  the  stillness  of  the 
night. 

Our  young  Doctor  bears  his  responsi- 
bility lightly.  He  has — for  a  wonder — 
laid  aside  his  pipe  ;  and  he  is  humming 
a  song  that  he  has  heard  Mary  Avon 
singing  of  late — something  about 

Oh  think  na  lang,  lassie,  though  I  gang  awa', 
For  I'll  come  and  see  ye  in  spite  o'  them  a', 

and  he  is  wishing  the  breeze  would  blow 
a  bit  harder — and  wondering  whether  the 
wind  will  die  away  altogether  when  we 
get  under  the  lee  of  Ardnamurchan 
Point. 

But  long  before  we  have  got  down  to 
Ardnamurchan,  there  is  a  pale  gray  light 
beginning  to  tell  in  the  eastern  skies  ;  and 
the  stars  are  growing  fainter ;  and  the 
black  line  of  the  land  is  growing  clearer 
above  the  wrestling  seas.  Is  it  a  fancy 
that  the  first  light  airs  of  the  morning 
are  a  trifle  cold  ?  And  then  we  suddenly 
see,  among  the  dark  rigging  forward, 
one  or  two  black  figures  ;  and  presently 
John  of  Skye  comes  aft,  rubbing  his  eyes. 
He  has  had  a  good  sleep  at  last. 

Go  below,  then,  you  stout-sinewed 
young  Doctor  ;  you  have  had  your  de- 
sire of  sailing  the  White  Dove  through 
the  still  watches  of  the  night.  And  soon 
you  will  be  asleep,  with  your  head  on  the 
hard  pillow  of  that  little  state-room  ;  and 
though  the  pillow  is  not  as  hard  as  a 
stone,  stiHthe  night  and  the  sea  and  the 
stars  are  quickening  to  the  brain  ;  and 
who  knows  that  you  may  not  perchance, 
after  all,  dream  of  angels,  or  hear  some 
faint  singing  far  away  ? 

•  •  •  •  • 

There  was  Mary  Beaton — and  Mary  Seaton — 

•  •  •  •  • 

Or  is  it  only  a  sound  of  the  waves  ? 
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Some  say  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated, 
The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long  : 
And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad  ; 
The  nights  are  wholesome  ;   then  no  planets 

strike, 
No  fairy  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm, 
So  hallowed  and  so  gracious  is  the  time. 

Hamlet, 

The  greater  number  of  superstitions 
regarding  animals,  so  common  in  all 
parts  of  Ireland,  like  those  of  France, 
Germany,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  relate 
to  the  part  played  by  the  brute  creation 
during  Christ's  life  on  earth.  It  is  gen- 
erally supposed  that  these  stories  had 
their  origin  in  Pagan  times,  and  that  the 
early  Christian  teachers,  despairing  of 
being  able  to  eradicate  the  superstitious 
observances  of  the  people,  thought  fit  to 
divert  them  to  their  own  use,  and  rebap- 
tized  the  ancient  myths  and  legends. 
The  reader  of  "  Farrar's  Life  of  Christ'  * 
will  remember  the  extracts  given  from 
the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  which  relate 
how  the  ox  and  the  ass  in  the  stable  knelt 
in  adoration  at  the  Saviour's  birth.  To 
this  old  tradition,  and  to  the  fact  that 
the  ass's  colt  was  ridden  by  Christ,  and 
has  the  mark  of  a  cross  upon  its  back, 
may  be  traced  the  esteem  in  which  the 
ass  is  held  throughout  Ireland.  The 
people  consider  it  lucky  to  have  one  of 
these  animals  to  graze  in  the  field  with 
their  cattle,  thinking  its  presence  a  pro- 
tection from  witch  or  fairy.  The  Roman 
Catholic  peasantry  of  the  county  Done- 
gal gravely  assure  you  that  every  ass  falls 
upon  its  knees  at  midnight  on  Christmas 
Eve,  and  brays  three  times  ;  and  many 
of  them  are  ready  to  swear  that  this  is 
certainly  the  case,  they  having  remained 
awake  until  the  holy  hour,  on  purpose  to 
see  and  hear  it  for  themselves.  In  Derry, 
Antrim,  and  Tyrone  the  people  say  that 
all  the  animals  in  the  stable  do  the  same. 
The  reader*  will  be  reminded  of*  the 
Breton  legend  that  the  ox  and  ass  receive 
the  gift  of  speech  for  the  'space  of  an 
hour  upon  Christmas  Eve. 

The  cock  is  also  held  in  very  high 
esteem,  and  is  believed  to  be  well  aware 
of  the  reason  for  rejoicing  at  Christmas- 
tide,  since  for  nine  nights  at  that  season 


he  crows  all  night  long.  Nor  is  this  be- 
lief altogether  confined  to  Roman  Catho- 
lics. A  Presbyterian  family  in  Carri- 
gans,  a  village  in  the  county  Donegal, 
had  some  years  ago  a  hen  so  piously  dis- 
posed that  she  imitated  her  crested 
spouse,  and  crowed  loudly  on  Christmas 
Eve.  Now,  as  the  crowing  of  a  hen  is 
at  all  other  times  considered  a  most  un- 
lucky omen,  the  mistress  of  the  house 
exclaimed  in  consternation  from  her 
bed,  "Whisht,  you  villain  of  a  bird! 
Just  wait  till  to-morrow,  an'  I'll  wring 
your  unlucky  neck. ' ' 

"  'Deed  you  will  not  !"  cried  the 
master.  "  You'll  no  stir  thon  hen,  for 
she  has  more  wit  nor  many  a  Christian." 

So  the  crowing  hen  lived  on  ;  but  had 
she  happened  to  crow  at  any  other  time 
than  Christmas  Eve,  she  would  have  been 
thought  the  herald  of  death  or  misfor- 
tune to  the  family,  and  would  have  met 
with  a  speedy  end.  Everybody  in  Ul- 
ster knows  the  old  saying  : 

A  whistling  maid  and  a  crowing  hen 
Was  never  good  in  one  town  end. 

The  insect  known  in  some  parts  of 
England  as  the  "  devil's  coach-horse," 
in  others  as  the  ' '  coffin-cutter, ' '  and  in 
Ireland  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  as 
the  diaoul,  or  devil,  is  everywhere  in  evil 
repute.  If  one  of  the  old  legends  re- 
garding this  insect  is  to  be  believed,  it 
earned  the  enmity  of  mankind  very  early 
in  the  world's  history.  It  is  said  to  have 
eaten  the  core  of  the  apple  thrown  away 
by  Eve,  and  to  this  day  a  strong  smell  of 
apples  is  perceived  when  it  is  crushed. 
But  this  ancient  sinner  is  hated  by  the 
Irishman  for  quite  another  cause.  Ju- 
das, on  his  way  to  betray  Christ  to  His 
enemies,  met  a  number  of  diaouls,  who 
turned  up  their  tails  to  indicate  the  di» 
rection  in  which  He  had  gone.  The 
Roman  Catholic  in  Cavan,  Louth,  and 
Meath  says  that  any  one  killing  a  diaoul 
before  it  has  time  to  turn  up  its  tail  is 
forgiven  seven  sins  ;  and  if  so  fortunate 
as  to  kill  it  on  a  Friday,  the  sins  of  the 
whole  week  are  remitted. 

The  common  black  beetle  has  gained 
a  still  worse  reputation.      The  reason 
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given  in  all  parts  of  Ireland  for  the  evil 
odor  in  which  this  insect  is  held  is  the 
following :  Some  days  before  our  Sav- 
iour's Passion,  when  the  rulers  of  the 
Jews  sent  men  to  apprehend  Him,  they 
met  a  young  man  at  work  in  the  fields, 
of  whom  they  inquired  whether  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  had  passed  that  way. 

44  Yes,"  replied  the  young  man. 

44  But  when?" 

No  answer. 

A  black  beetle,  however,  raised  its  tiny 
head  and  said,  "  Yesterday,  yesterday  ;" 
since  when  it  has  always  been  considered 
a  praiseworthy  action  to  kill  a  beetle 
wherever  encountered.  The  Roman 
Catholics  believe  that  they  are  forgiven 
seven  sins  if  they  kill  it  on  any  day  in 
the  week  except  Friday  ;  but  if  on  Fri- 
day, they  are  absolved  from  the  sins  of 
the  whole  week.  The  Irish-speaking 
peasant,  while  crushing  it,  exclaims, 
44  Nie,  nie,  a-gaddah  !" — /.*.,  ."  Yester- 
day, yesterday,  you  thief!"  Should  an 
educated  Protestant  ask  why  this  insect 
is  persecuted  with  so  much  rancor,  he  is 
not  always  told  the  story  given  above,  but 
sometimes  receives  this  answer  :  '*  The 
black  clock  is  listening  ;  it  will  tell  some- 
thing." A  favorite  cure  for  whooping- 
cough  in  Deny  and  Donegal  is  to  catch 
a  beetle  which  flies  against  you  unawares 
(you  must  not  be  on  the  lookout  for  it), 
and  to  cork  it  up  tightly  in  a  bottle.  As 
it  slowly  dies,  the  patient  is  supposed  to 
get  better.  Perhaps  this  last  superstition 
may  somehow  be  connected  with  the 
virtuous  action  involved  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  beetle. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Irish  su- 
perstitions relating  to  Christ's  life  on 
earth,  we  may  mention  that  in  Ireland, 
as  in  other  countries,  the  robin  is  be- 
lieved to  have  plucked  a  thorn  out  of  the 
crown  of  thorns,  and  to  have  got  its 
breast  stained  with  blood  in  so  doing. 

Tinkers  are  looked  down  upon  in 
Donegal  for  the  following  reason.  When 
the  bbcksmith  was  ordered  to  make  nails 
lor  the  Cross,  he  refused,  but  the  tinker 
consented  to  make  them  ;  and  Christ 
condemned  him  and  all  his  race  to  be 
wanderers,  and  never  to  have  a  roof  of 
their  own  to  cover  them,  till  the  world's 
end. 

14  Can  that  be  true?"  we  asked  the 
woman  who  told  us  the  foregoing  story. 
44  Is  it  not  the  case  that  tinkers  must 


wander  from  place  to  place  in  order  to 
ply  their  trade  ?" 

44  Na,  na,  miss  ;  it's  the  blessed  Lord's 
judgment  on  them  that  keeps  them  from 
having  a  house  o'  their  ain." 

The  same  person  declares  that  she  has 
seen  the  sun  dance  for  joy  on  Easter 
morning.  44  She"  (the  Irish  peasant 
always  makes  the  sun  feminine)  44  was 
just  risen  above  the  mountains,  when  she 
gave  three  wee  skips  for  joy  that  Christ 
is  risen.    Sure  I  seen  it  wi'  my  ain  eyes. ' ' 

The  cock  is  esteemed  very  highly  for 
his  wisdom,  inherited,  in  all  probability, 
from  the  ancestor  that  crowed  when 
Peter  denied  his  Lord.  Should  he  crow 
at  an  untimely  hour,  such  as  from  six 
p.m.  to  eleven  p.m.,  he  is  believed  to 
prophesy  some  event  affecting  the  family, 
and  the  mistress  hastens  to  feel  his 
feet.  Jf  they  are  cold,  her  heart  sinks, 
for  she  knows  that  he  foretells  a  death  ; 
but  if  warm,  she  is  comforted  and 
reassured,  sure  that  the  house  prophet 
is  but  rejoicing  at  the  expected  arrival  of 
a  good  letter  from  America,  or  some 
other  piece  of  luck. 

A  curious  anecdote  is  told  of  St.  Co- 
lumba's  last  night  in  Ireland,  in  which  a 
cock  plays  a  prominent  part.  The  good 
saint  honored  the  village  of  Ballyfay  by 
lodging  there,  and  informed  the  mistress 
of  the  house  that  he  must  positively  leave 
her  at  cock-crow  next  morning.  The 
woman's  cock  crowed  very  early  in  the 
night,  awakening  St.  Columba,  who  de- 
parted wearily,  cursing  the  village  as  he 
went,  in  the  following  words  : 

Oh,  luckless  Ballyfay, 
Deprived  of  Chanticleer, 

Evil  to  drive  away 
And  morning  light  to  cheer. 

Since  when  no  cock  has  ever  been  heard 
to  crow  at  Ballyfay. 

The  cock's  superior  intelligence  some- 
times leads  him  to  give  warning  of  dan- 
ger, even  during  the  daytime.  About  a 
mile  from  the  gap  of  Barnsmore,  in 
County  Donegal,  is  a  lonely  inn,  stand- 
ing beside  a  black  lake,  which  reminds 
the  tourist  of  Moore's  lines  : 

By  that  lake  whose  gloomy  shore 
Skylark  never  warbles  o'er, — 

so  dreary  is  the  wide  solitude  of  the  sur- 
rounding boggy  plains  and  distant  frown- 
ing hills.  The  mountains  of  the  gap  form 
a  majestic  background  to  this  forbidding 
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picture,  while  to  your  right,  as  you  drive 
along  the  high  road,  is  the  long,  low 
building  of  the  inn,  flanked  by  a  couple 
of  scraggy  fir-trees,  and  to  your  left  the 
black  lough.  Here  the  van  from  Stran- 
orlar  to  Donegal  stops,  that  the  horses 
may  drink  ;  and  even  so  long  ago  as  the 
end  of  the  last  century  the  inn  was  a 
place  of  refreshment  for  travellers. 

In  the  summer  of  1798,  when  society 
in  Ulster  was  completely  disorganized,  a 
poor  woman,  too  weary  to  go  farther, 
was  set  down  with  her  baby,  and  a  large 
trunk,  at  the  inn  door.  A  night's  lodg- 
ing was  requested,  and  the  tired  traveller 
placed  herself  by  the  fireside  while  sup- 
per was  being  prepared.  Evil-looking 
men  moved  about  the  room,  and  she  saw 
them  cast  many  glances  at  her  trunk, 
which  was  unusually  large  for  a  poor 
woman  to  possess.  A  good  deal  of  whis- 
pering in  Irish  took  place,  which  she, 
being  a  Deny  woman,  could  not  under- 
stand ;  but  the  host,  as  he  sharpened 
knives  upon  the  board,  seemed  to  nod 
toward  her  in  a  threatening  manner.  A 
cock  just  then  strutted  up  to  her,  plucked 
her  dress  with  his  beak,  and  crowed 
loudly. 

44  Wring  his  neck,  the  villain  !"  said 
the  host  to  the  servant  girl. 

The  bird  flew  up  to  the  rafters  out  of 
harm's  way,  but  as  soon  as  the  commo- 
tion was  over  he  came  down  again,  and 
once  more  crowed  and  plucked  the  trav- 
eller's gown.  Much  alarmed,  the  poor 
woman  rose  up,  and  said,  as  calmly  as  she 
could,  "  I'll  go  a  wee  piece  along  the 
road,  to  look  about  me.  Please  take 
care  o'  my  trunk,  an'  I'll  be  back  before 
the  supper' s  ready. ' ' 

No  one  attempting  to  detain  her,  she 
left  the  inn  with  her  child.  Walking 
quietly  until  out  of  sight  of  the  black  lake 
and  gaunt  firs,  she  began  to  run  wildly 
along  the  road  toward  the  gap.  A  party 
of  yeomanry  met  her  when  she  was  almost 
exhausted,  and  to  them  she  told  her 
story.  It  was'  a  time  when  all  houses 
were  liable  to  be  entered  and  examined. 
The  inn  was  thoroughly  searched;  papers 
were  found  implicating  the  host  in  the 
rebellion  ;  and  human  remains,  as  well 
as  clothing,  silver,  and  other  valuables, 
discovered  on  the  premises,  showed  that 
travellers  had  been  made  away  with  there. 
The  woman  was  conducted  to  her  des- 
tination by  the  yeomanry,  and  did  not 


return  to  Deny  until  the  troublous  times 
were  over.  She  lived  to  tell  her  great- 
grandchildren how  the  cock  had  saved 
her  life. 

But  sometimes  the  bird  of  omen  has 
been  known  to  utter  his  faithful  warnings 
in  vain.  A  man  named  Teague  Galla- 
gher, who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bush,  a  salmon  stream  in  County  An- 
trim, fell  into  bad  company,  and  fished 
for  salmon  on  clear  nights.  He  and  his 
comrades  had  met  with  many  alarms 
since  they  began  their  dishonest  courses, 
and  had  more  than  once  been  forced  to 
run  for  their  lives,  and  Teague 's  wife  im- 
plored him  to  give  up  poaching  :  ' 4  For 
I  canna  rest  for  the  fretting,  Teague  dear, 
and  my  heart's  quare  and  heavy,"  said 
she  on  one  particular  night.  She  cleared 
away  the  supper  things  as  she  spoke,  and 
at  that  moment  her  cock  and  hens  flut- 
tered down  from,  their  roosts  upon  the 
table,  crowing  and  flapping  their  wings. 
She  hastened  to  feel  their  feet :  they  were 
as  cold  as  snow.  "  The  saints  defend 
us  !"  cried  the  frightened  woman  ;  '*  lis- 
ten to  the  birds,  an'  it's  only  nine  o'clock 
at  night.  It's  maybe  your  death  they're 
warning  us  of.  Dinna  gang  after  the 
fish  this  nicht,  but  gang  till  yer  bed  like 
a  Christian  man. ' ' 

Teague  was  somewhat  impressed  by 
the  warning,  but  went  out  notwithstand- 
ing, and  the  wife  sat  listening  in  the 
cabin,  with  tenor  at  her  heart.  About 
an  hour  afterward  she  heard  the  report 
of  a  gun.  Despair  overwhelmed  her ; 
some  one  was  killed  or  wounded, and  who 
could  it  be  but  her  foolhardy  Teague, 
who  had  set  all  warning  at  defiance  ? 
Too  true  !  Her  husband's  corpse  was 
brought  in  ;  he  had  been  shot  by  the 
keepers. 

All  readers  are  aware  that 

The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  mora, 
Doth  with  his  lofty  and  shrill-sounding  throat 
Awake  the  god  of  day  ;  and,  at  his  warning, 
Whether  in  sea  or  fire,  in  earth  or  air, 
The  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies 
To  his  confine. 

The  writer  has  been  told  by  a  poor 
woman  of  an  interview  she  had  with  her 
dead  sister,  who  came  to  her  bedside, 
and  laid  a  chilly  hand  upon  her  breast. 

14  4  Why  do  you  come,  Peggy  dear  ? ' 
says  I. 

44  4  Just  to  bid  you  quit  your  crying 
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an*  lamenting,  Grace/  says  she  ;  '  for  in 
troth  you're  keeping  me  frae  my  rest.' 

" '  An*  what  is  it  makes  the  hand  of 
you  that  cold,  Peggy  ? '  says  I,  for  the 
cold  of  it  went  to  my  heart. 

"•Troth,*  says  she,  'you  kept  me 
flying  about  between  earth  an*  heaven, 
an'  it's  cold  there.* 

"  *  An'  was  it  my  lamenting  did  it  on 
you,  mavourneen  ?  for  if  it  was,  sorra 
another  tear  I'll  drop  for  you.' 

"  'Whisht,'  says  she, 

•  The  cocks  do  crow, 
And  I  must  go  ; ' 

and  wi'  that  she  faded  away." 

44  Did  she  never  return  ?" 

"  Na,  na,  miss,  dear  ;  she  got  to  her 
rest,  for  I  lamented  nae  mair  ;  an'  forbye 
that  I  lived  three  year  poor  and  hungry, 
till  I  gathered  the  price  of  masses  for  her 
soul." 

In  Cork  and  Kerry  the  crowing  of  a 
cock  at  night  is  thought  to  give  notice 
that  a  ghost  is  in  the  house,  and  then 
whoever  is  still  afoot  hurries  to  bed  in 
trepidation  and  draws  the  blanket  over 
his  head. 

The 

Little  inmate,  full  of  mirth, 
Chirping  on  my  kitchen  hearth, 

is  regarded  by  our  peasantry  of  all  races 
— Celts,  semi-Scotch,  and  descendants  of 
the  English  settlers — with  superstitious 
interest.  It  is  described  in  Ulster  as  "  a 
gentle  wee  thing,"  the  word  "gentle" 
always  meaning  of  fairy  origin.  It  is 
thought  to  be  very  lucky  when  crickets 
come  to  a  house,  and  very  unlucky  when 
they  leave  it,  and  it  is  considered  a  dan- 
gerous thing  to  kill  them.  The  writer 
of  this  article  saw  her  cook  stoop  to  ex- 
amine something  on  the  kitchen  floor  the 
other  day,  and  on  asking  what  it  might 
be,  received  the  following  answer  : 

"It's  a  cricket,  miss  ;  I  thought  it 
was  a  clock"  (/.*.,  black  beetle),  "  an*  I 
was  very  near  putting  my  foot  on  it. 
I'm  sure  I'm  glad  I  did  not,  for  if  I  had 
killed  it,  the  other  crickets  wouldna  ha' 
left  one  stitch  o'  my  clothes  that  they 
wouldna  ha'  cut  holes  in." 

This  idea  about  the  revengeful  feelings 
of  the  crickets  is  universal,  and  is  not 
confined  to  any  race  or  religion,  but  how 
it  originated  we  are  unable  to  discover. 

Not  long  ago  we  fell  in  with  a  "  flit- 
ting" on  the  high  road.  The  father 
New  Sxriis.— Vol.  XXXI.,  No.  i. 


went  first,  with  the  cart  piled  with  bed- 
ding, chairs,  tables,  and  other  furniture  ; 
next  walked  the  mother,  with  the  cock 
under  her  arm  ;  then  the  little  son  carry- 
ing the  cat ;  and  lastly  the  younger  chil- 
dren, each  with  a  small  bundle.  We 
wished  the  family  good  fortune  in  their 
new  home. 

"  Look,  miss,"  said  the  man,  taking 
his  tobacco-box  out  of  his  pocket  and 
showing  two  crickets  within — "  look 
what  we're  taking  wi*  us  for  luck." 

The  weasel  is  accredited  with  the  same 
revengeful  feelings  as  the  cricket,  and  the 
people  are  most  unwilling  to  kill  one, 
lest  all  the  weasels  in  the  country  should 
track  out  the  murderer,  and  avenge  the 
death  of  their  comrade  by  cutting  his 
throat.  A  ploughman  came  from  his 
work  in  much  agitation  one  evening,  and 
on  his  master  inquiring  what  was  the 
matter,  he  replied  : 

"  I  killed  a  weasel  in  the  fairy  field, 
your  honor,  and  two  other  weasels  has 
been  chasing  me  up  an'  down  the  fur- 
rows all  day,  trying  to  get  at  me.  Dear, 
dear,  but  I  had  the  ill  luck  !" 

"  What  folly  is  this,  Martin  ?" 

"  I  beg  your  honor's  pardon,  but  it's 
allowed  that  weasels  '11  pursue  you  to  cut 
your  throat  if  you  kill  one  o'  them  ;  an' 
there  was  a  grand-uncle  o'  my  own  killed 
a  weasel,  an'  the  next  day  he  lay  down 
by  the  roadside — " 

"Well,  Martin?" 

"  Well,  sir,  he  fell  asleep,  an'  he  was 
found  dead  an'  bleeding,  wi'  dozens  o' 
weasels  swarming  over  him  !" 

It  is  thought  unlucky  if  a  weasel  should 
cross  the  path  of  any  one  setting  out  upon 
a  journey — some  misfortune  will  surely 
follow.  The  murderous  and  bloodthirsty 
nature  of  this  little  animal  is  thus  ex- 
plained :  When  the  Danes  came  to  Ire- 
land they  brought  their  cats  with  them, 
which,  when  their  masters  were  driven 
out  of  the  country,  escaped  to  the  woods 
and  fields  and  turned  into  weasels  !  The 
memory  of  the  Danes  is  held  in  detesta- 
tion, and  red-haired  people  are  consid- 
ered unlucky,  because  supposed  to  be 
descended  from  them. 

A  curious  superstition  connected  with 
the  hare  has  come  lately  to  the  writer's 
knowledge.  If  a  woman  about  to  be- 
come a  mother  sees  the  little  white  tuft 
upon  a  hare's  tail,  it  is  thought  that  her 
child  will  be  born  with  a  hare-lip  ;  and 
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any  man  who  kills  a  hare,  pulls  off  the 
tuft  of  white  fur  at  once,  lest  this  mis- 
fortune should  happen  in  his  own  family 
or  in  that  of  a  neighbor.  But  the  woman 
may  avert  all  danger  of  this  kind  by  keep- 
ing a  small  portion  of  her  petticoat  un- 
sewn  :  if  she  have  but  the  breadth  of  an 
inch  of  this  garment  unravelled,  she  may 
encounter  any  number  of  hares  without 
fear  of  injury  to  her  expected  infant. 

The  idea  that  a  newt  is  on  the  watch 
to  creep  down  the  throat  of  any  person 
who  happens  to  fall  asleep  out  of  doors, 
so  prevalent  in  Ireland,  has  given  rise  to 
many  strange  stories.  A  turf -cutter  in  the 
County  Antrim  is  said  to  have  been  afflict- 
ed with  the  company  of  a  newt  for  seve- 
ral months.  He  had  been  so  foolish  as  to 
sleep  in  the  bo^  one  warm  summer  day. 
The  reptile  proving  a  most  uncomfort- 
able inmate,  he  applied  to  a  country 
doctress  for  a  cure.  The  old  woman 
advised  him  to  eat  largely  of  salt  herring, 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  making 
his  disagreeable  guest  so  intolerably 
thirsty  that  it  would  have  to  come  up 
to  drink. 

"Lie  down,"  she  concluded,  "  for- 
nenst  the  river,  wi*  yer  mouth  open,  an* 
yer  troubles  '11  soon  be  over." 

He  obeyed  strictly,  while  a  crowd  of 
anxious  neighbors  kept  watch  at  a  little 
distance,  when,  mirabile  dictu,  they  saw 
a  full-grown  newt, followed  by  seven  little 
ones,  issued  from  his  mouth,  and  hasten 
down  to  the  stream  to  drink  !  Of  course 
the  patient  beat  a  rapid  retreat. 

This  little  reptile,  regarded  with  so 
much  fear  and  dislike,  has,  however,  its 
own  use  in  the  world.  Any  one  who 
catches  it,  holds  it  by  its  feet,  and  licks 
its  back  three  times  from  the  head  to  the 
tail,  will  be  able  henceforth  to  cure  all 
burns  and  scalds,  if  he  apply  his  tongue 
to  them  immediately  after  they  have  been 
received,  before  the  blisters  have  begun 
to  rise.  As  few  people  have  courage 
enough  to  touch  a  newt  even  with  their 
hands,  those  who  have  acquired  this  gift 
of  healing  are  not  very  many ;  yet  we 
have  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted 
with  three  old  men  who  are  thus  gifted. 
.  While  writing  on  the  subject  of  cures 
performed  by  animals,  it  is  only  kind  to 
inform  our  suffering  fellow-creatures  that 


they  may  obtain  relief  from  toothache 
by  rubbing  their  gums  with  a  young  frog. 
A  young  Irish  frog,  at  any  rate,  is  war- 
ranted to  ease  their  pain.  In  Cavan, 
Louth,  and  Meath  a  field  mouse  made 
into  broth  is  administered  to  consump- 
tive patients,  as  in  parts  of  Germany 
spiders  and  their  webs  are  swallowed 
for  ague. 

We  shall  conclude  this  paper  by  re- 
lating the  tragic  fate  of  M  the  wren  with 
little  quill  " — "  the  poor  wren,  the  most 
diminutive  of  birds" — who  is  pursued 
by  far  more  than  half  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Ireland  with  unflagging  animosity. 
Every  Roman  Catholic  of  the  lower 
classes  kills  a  wren  when  he  has  the 
chance,  and  the  reason  for  his  rancor  is 
well  known  to  the  Protestants.  The  le- 
gend is  that  during  one  of  the  rebellions 
a  party  of  Protestant  soldiers,  weary 
from  the  hardships  they  had  undergone, 
lay  down  to  sleep  in  a  glen,  the  sentinels 
also  being  overcome  with  sleep.  The 
rebels  advanced  softly,  hoping  to  surprise 
them  asleep,  when  a  wren  tapped  with 
his  beak  three  times  upon  the  Protestant 
drum,  awakening  the  drummer-boy,  and 
the  assailants  were  ignominiously  routed. 
This  incident,  not  told  by  Mr.  Froude 
in  his  History,  must,  we  fear,  be  ac- 
cepted with  caution,  as  the  Protestants 
differ  very  much  about  the  date  of  the 
occurrence,  some  saying  it  took  place 
during  the  massacre  of  1641,  others  in 
the  rebellion  of  1798,  and  others,  again, 
in  the  time  of  their  hero  King  William 
' '  of  glorious,  pious,  and  immortal  mem- 
ory. 

The  writer  confesses  that  she  has  heard 
the  story  from  Protestants  only,  her  re- 
searches among  Roman  Catholics  in  this 
direction  having  always  been  nipped  in 
the  bud.  "  The  wren  has  a  drop  of  the 
deil's  blood  in  it,"  is  all  that  they  will 
ever  say  on  the  subject. 

On  St.  Stephen's  Day,  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  boys  carry  about  a  wren  in  a 
furze-bush,  which  is  decorated  with  rib- 
bons. They  shout  and  dance  and  sing. 
Later  in  the  day,  when  they  have  killed 
the  bird,  they  knock  at  all  the  doors  in 
town  and  country,  saying  that  the  wren 
is  in  its  coffin,  and  they  want  money  to 
bury  it. — Belgravia  Magazine. 
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It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  na- 
tional salutations,  both  by  word  and  by 
action,  might,  in  most  cases  at  any  rate, 
have  a  natural  history  within  the  limits 
of  investigation  ;  and  that  their  form 
might  be  shown  or  surmised  to  have  been 
due  in  some  degree,  perhaps  entirely,  to 
the  history,  character,  geographical  po- 
sition, occupations,  or  other  peculiar 
circumstances  of  each  particular  nation 
or  group  of  nations,  or  might  at  least 
furnish  an  interesting  parallel  to  these 
specialities  ;  while  occasionally  also  the 
salutation  might  throw  a  ray  of  light  upon 
the  conditions  of  the  past.  However 
the  matter  may  stand,  the  inquiry  is,  at 
all  events,  so  far  inviting  in  that  it  sup- 
plies us  with  all  the  elements  of  a  specu- 
lation which  may  lead  us  along  some  of 
the  pleasant  by-ways  skirting  the  main 
road  of  the  world's  progress.* 

The  materials  collected  in  investigat- 
ing a  subject  so  fertile  exceed  the  bounds 
of  any  reasonable  paper,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, I  am  obliged  to  confine  myself 
to  as  judicious  a  selection  as  I  can  make 
of  those  salutations  which  appear  to  me 
most  striking.  On  the  threshold  I  have 
to  confess  that  the  laudable  ambition 
which  at  first  fired  me  to  strive  after  a 
scientific  classification,  has  been  igno- 
miniously  frustrated.  I  have  given  up 
in  despair  the  attempt  to  draw  any 
rational  parallels  between  divisions  of 
salutations  and  divisions  of  language,  or 
divisions  of  race.  Semitic,  Indo-Euro- 
pean, Turanian,  Monosyllabic,  Aggluti- 
native, Inflectional,  furnish  but  faint 
lines  of  correspondence ;  nor  have  I 
drawn  more  comfort  from  Caucasian, 
Mongolian,   Ethiopian,  American,    and 

u 

*  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  one  of  his  articles 
in  the  Fortnightly  Review \  on  M  Ceremonial 
Government"  (July  number,  1878),  makes  a 
passing  remark  that  "  some  [forms  of  saluta- 
tion] take  their  character  from  surrounding 
conditions."  The  subjoined  paper  (which  was 
read  before  the  Birmingham  Graduates'  Club 
two  years  before  Mr.  Spencer's  article  ap- 
peared) is,  in  part,  an  attempt  to  follow  out  an- 
idea  akin  to  that  which  Mr.  Spencer  glances 
at,  but  does  not  pursue.  The  writer  has  natu- 
rally been  led  by  Mr.  Spencer's  investigations 
to  modify  a  few  of  his  conclusions,  but  in  the 
main,  with  the  exception  of  necessary  altera- 
tions, the  paper  now  appears  as  it  was  origi- 
nally read. 


Malay.  I  still  think  that  a  partial  classi- 
fication might  be  made  on  some  basis  of 
the  kind  I  have  mentioned,  but  I  am  re- 
duced to  hope  that  this  will  be  the  re- 
ward of  efforts  other  than  my  own. 

The  order  of  treatment  has  been  se- 
lected more  by  instinct  than  by  reason. 
I  can  only  hope  it  will  not  be  found  in- 
jurious to  the  discussion  of  the  subject. 

Naturally  we  turn  to  the  East  for  the 
origin  of  most  of  our  customs,  and  I 
cannot  do  better,  I  think,  than  begin 
with  the  salutations  of  those  Eastern 
nations  of  whose  customs  we  have  the 
earliest  knowledge. 

A  large,  if  not  the  largest,  class  of  sal- 
utations can  be  traced  to  intercession. 
The  deeply  religious  character  of  the 
Orientals  showed  itself  specially  in  their 
salutations.  The  Hebrew  word  barak, 
"  to  bless,"  had  all  the  meanings  of  sa- 
luting, welcoming,  and  bidding  adieu, 
the  person  spoken  to  being  in  each  case 
commended  to  God.  "  Blessed  be  thou 
of  the  Lord;"  "The  Lord  be  with 
thee;"  "And  Jacob  blessed  Pharaoh, 
and  went  out  from  before  him" — are  in- 
stances which  illustrate  the  usage  of  the 
word.  They  are  paralleled  by  the  Ara- 
bian, "God  grant  thee  His  favors," 

May  God  strengthen  your  morning, ' ' 

May  your  morning  be  good  ;"  by  the 
Persian,  "  I  make  prayers  for  thy  great- 
ness ;"  and  by  the  Ottoman,  "  Be  under 
the  guard  of  God,"  "  My  prayers  are  for 
thee,"  "  Forget  me  not  in  thy  prayers." 
And  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  this 
kind  of  salutation  is  found  to  exist,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  among  all  national 
greetings.  Our  religion  has  come  from 
the  East,  and  some  of  their  religious  sal- 
utations still  survive  ;  as,  for  example, 
in  the  Esthonian  "  God  guide  you,"  the 
"  Adieu"  of  the  French,  the  "  Go  with 
God,  Seflor,"  of  Spain,  and  our  "  God 
be  with  ye,"  corrupted  into  "  Good 
by."  And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  in 
passing,  that  the  obviously  religious 
phrases  have  been  preserved  by  nations 
in  a  sense  less  distinctly  religious  than 
the  English,  while  they  have  been  lost  or 
changed  among  ourselves.  Has  the 
closer  intimacy  of  the  Continent  with 
Roman  Catholicism  produced  an  effect 
upon   outward  expression,    or    is    the 
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change  due  to  our  greater  reverence  for 
sacred  names — a  reverence  often,  of 
course,  merely  Pharisaic,  but  which  has 
led  us,  as  it  led  the  later  Hebrews,  to 
shrink  from  uttering  the  actual  name  of 
the  Deity,  and  either  to  corrupt  it  as  in 

Good-by,"    or     eliminate    it    as    in 

Mercy  me,"  "  Save  you,  sir,"  while 
the  French  are  much  more  lavish  with 
their  "  Mon  Dieu,"  and  the  Germans 
with  their  "  Mein  Gott"?  If  these  sug- 
gestions will  not  hold,  perhaps  we  may 
find  a  more  rational  solution  in  the  uni- 
versal tendency  of  the  West,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  English,  toward  brevity  ; 
which  tendency  would  find  illustration  in 
our  "  Good-day,"  in  the  German  "Guten 
Tag,*1  in  the  Swedish,  "  God  dag,"  and 
in  the  French  ' '  Bonjour. ' ' 

Under  the  distinctly  religious  category 
come  all  wishes  for  good  health  ;  and 
here,  again,  we  find  the  Easterns  retain- 
ing the  name  of  God,  and  the  Westerns 
usually  dropping  it.  The  xarPe  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Salve,  Ave,  Vale,  of  the 
Romans,  the  Swedish  Farwol,  the  Ger- 
man Leben  sie  wohl,  the  Esthonian  and 
Russian  Be  well,  and  our  Farewell,  are 
all  instances  of  the  repression  of  the 
Oriental  mention  of  the  Deity. 

The  religious  character  of  the  Easterns 
is  obvious,  or  obtrusive,  likewise,  in  their 
answers.  To  the  question,  * '  How  is  your 
health  ?"  an  Arab  would  reply,  "  Praise 
be  to  God,"  the  tone  alone  showing 
whether  he  was  well  or  ill.  "  Is  it  well 
with  thee?"  would  draw  forth  the  re- 
sponse, "  God  bless  thee  and  preserve 
thee."  These  were  the  stock  answers 
which  it  was  and  is  still  considered  rude 
to  vary — an  instance,  by  the  way,  of 
punctilio  and  conservatism  truly  char- 
acteristic of  Oriental  ceremoniousness 
and  stagnation.  This  style  of  answer  re- 
minds us  of  the  Deo  gratias,  a  salutation 
of  the  early  Christians, who,  carrying  out 
the  apostolic  injunction,  "  In  all  things 
give  thanks,"  laid  themselves  open  to 
the  ridicule  of  the  heretics,  who  said  it 
was  only  an  answer.  "Thank  God,  how 
are  you  ?"  is  one  of  the  salutations  in 
Arabia  at  the  present  time.  In  Andreas 
Hofer's  district  of  the  Tyrol  the  people 
still  salute  with  "  Praised  be  Jesus 
Christ."  Among  the  poorer  classes  in 
Poland  the  visitor  often  says,  "  The  Lord 
be  praised,"  to  which  the  reply  is, 
11  World  without  end.     Amen." 


The  salutation,  "  Be  prosperous," 
11  Mayest  thou  have  ease  and  plenty," 
has  been  from  the  earliest  times  the  com- 
monest of  all  in  the  East.  We  are  re- 
minded of  the  Old  Testament  age,  when 
prosperity  in  this  world  was  regarded  as 
the  reward  of  goodness,  and  as  the  mark 
of  the  favor  of  God,  who  blessed  4 '  the 
basket  and  the  store."  However  much 
the  Western  nations  value  the  same  pros- 
perity, they  have  ceased  to  regard  rich 
men  as  presumptively  favorites  of 
Heaven.  Christianity  and  experience 
have  taught  them  otherwise,  though  there 
is  a  tendency  still  among  certain  more 
or  less  religious  men  of  commerce  to 
make  Providence  invariably  responsible 
for  their  gains. 

Connected  with  prosperity  was  peace. 
This  salutation  has  always  been  common 
to  Hebrew,  Arab,  and  Persian  ;  but  I 
am  not  aware  that  it  is  extant  in  Europe, 
save  among  the  un-original  Slavs. 
"  Peace  be  on  you"  takes  us  back  to 
those  ages  when  wars,  important  and  in- 
significant, were  chronic  among  the  na- 
tions and^tribes  of  ,whom  we  are  speaking, 
and  when  neither  person  nor  property 
was  safe  from  the  enemy  and  the  marau- 
der. Amid  such  conditions,  "peace" 
was  equivalent  to  the  whole  heart's  de- 
sire ;  with  it  came  prosperity  and  all 
other  excellent  gifts,  leisure  for  cultivat- 
ing land  and  body  and  mind,  for  fatten- 
ing the  flocks,  and  multiplying  the  herds. 
Hence  the  complete  formula,  "  Peace  be 
upon  you,  and  the  mercy  of  God,  and  all 
his  blessings,"  was  often  concentrated 
into  the  single  prhase,  "  Peace  be  upon 
you."  When  Christianity  was  blending 
the  East  and  West,  their  salutations  were, 
to  some  extent,  blended  likewise,  or 
transferred  bodily  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  Thus  the  Pauline  greeting,  x*Pl$ 
Kdl  eipTJvTj,  tl  Grace  and  peace, "  seems  to 
have  been  a  combination  of  the  Eastern 
Peace  and  the  Greek  Xai9B-  But  the 
apostle's  "  Rejoicing"  or  "  Faring  well" 
was  all  spiritual,  the  free  gift  of  God  ; 
and  the  peace  was  spiritual  too,  ensuing 
upon  the  same  free  gift — the  peace  which 
passed  all  understanding,  and  which 
dwelt  in  the  heart  and  mind.  The  ex- 
ternal had  become  the  internal.  The 
ecclesiastical  salutation,  Pax  vobiscum, 
had  of  course  the  same  Oriental  and 
Christian  basis. 

Another  blessing  upon  which  the  East- 
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erns  laid  great  stress  was  long  life.  We 
find  the  corresponding  salutation  among 
the  Phoenicians,  the  Hebrews,  the  Baby- 
lonians, and  the  Persians,  chiefly  ad- 
dressed to  chiefs  or  kings,  but  apparently 
also  to  superiors  generally.  The  He- 
brews regarded  length  of  years  as  a  re- 
ward for  obedience,  and  premature  death 
as  a  punishment  for  some  open  or  secret 
iniquity.  A  good  man's  life  ended  natur- 
ally when  he  was  gathered  to  his  fathers, 
old  and  full  of  days.  Thus  long  life  de- 
pended, in  Eastern  opinion,  on  the  favor 
of  God,  and  the  salutation,  clothed  in 
characteristic  hyperbole,  "  Let  the  king 
live  forever,"  had  its  origin  in  interces- 
sion. So  far  as  this  formula  was  ad- 
dressed to  non-royal  personages,  it  has 
not  been  preserved  among  Western  na- 
tions, save  in  Paddy's  "  Long  life  to 
your  honor,"  a  salutation  furnishing  an 
interesting  parallel  to  certain  Oriental 
characteristics  of  the  Irish  nature ;  among 
others,  that  loyalty  to  ancient  families 
which  is  a  lingering  homage  to  the  patri- 
archal form  of  government.  Even  as  ad- 
dressed to  royalty,  the  phrase  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  borrowed  as  a  saluta- 
tion properly  so  called  ;  for  the  Latin 
vivat,  the  Italian  viva,  the  French  vive 
URoii  and  our  own  "  Long  live  our  gra- 
cious Queen,"  are  scarcely  salutations, 
although  personal  communication  was 
their  starting-point.  In  their  intercession 
for  long,  peaceful,  prosperous  life,  the 
passivity  of  the  Orientals  is  illustrated  ; 
the  Occidental  world,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  thrust  it  aside  to  make  room  for  salu- 
tations more  characteristic  of  industry, 
hurry,  and  restlessness,  and  of  climates 
too  where  winds  and  fogs  and  snows  chill 
the  enjoyment  derived  from  mere  exist- 
ence. 

The  Oriental  code  of  politeness  sup- 
plies an  example  also  of  their  clannish- 
ness  in  religion,  their  inclusiveness  as  well 
as  their  exclusiveness.  No  social  dis- 
tinction ever  stood  in  the  way  of  a  Mos- 
lem greeting  one  of  his  own  faith,  or 
served  as  an  excuse  for  not  returning  a 
salutation  ;  this  neglect  was  expressly  for- 
bidden by  Mahomet.  But  if  a  Moslem 
found  that  he  had  by  ill-luck  saluted  a 
Jew  or  Infidel,  he  instantly  recalled  the 
salutation  to  himself  with  the  words, 
"  Peace  be  on  us,  and  on  all  the  true 
worshippers  of  God,"  or  else,  taking 
advantage  of  a  fortunate   similarity  of 


sound,  in  the  phrases  of  blessing  'and 
cursing,  he  changed  his  Al-salamo-alaica 
into  Al-samo-alaica — "  Death  to  you," 
to  which  the  Jew  responded,  Alaica, 
"The  same  to  you."*  The  Jews  re- 
frained from  saluting  Gentiles  and  Pub- 
licans, their  aversion  to  the  latter  being 
both  religious  and  political ;  for  the  Pub- 
licans, though  Jews,  were  scorned  as 
traitors  who  had  sold  themselves  to  the 
idolatrous  oppressor.  Our  practice,  on 
the  contrary,  is  to  segregate  classes  rather 
than  religions.  In  the  East,  as  we  learn 
from  the  story  of  Boaz  and  Ruth,  the 
poor  were  treated  with  courtesy,  being 
reminded  by  forms  of  speech  of  their 
brotherhood  before  God  ;  and  the  early 
Christians,  breaking  down  all  barriers, 
strove  to  honor  all  men  as  men  by 
equality  in  salutation.  The  servile  de- 
meanor of  the  poor  among  ourselves, 
wherever  it  still  obtains,  is  the  result  of 
feudalism,  which  sided  with  human  na- 
ture against  a  comprehensive  Christian- 
ity ;  and  we  cannot  be  surprised  if  the 
reaction  which  has  now  set  in  against  the 
old  servility  should  seem  to  threaten  re- 
ligion likewise,  when  we  recall  how  those 
who  have  taught  a  religion  of  submission 
to  our  betters,  have  striven  to  mix  the 
spirits  of  Christianity  and  feudalism. 

The  absence  of  hurry,  the  leisure  of 
Oriental  life  was  exemplified  in  their 
practice  of  salutation.  Modern  life  is 
too  short  here  in  the  West,  business  is  too 
pressing,  we  have  scarcely  time  to  do 
any  thing  well ;  the  Easterns,  however, 
took  their  time  about  every  thing — ab  ovo 
usque  ad  mala — salutations  included. 
Two  friends  meet  after  a  journey  ;  they 
join  their  right  hands  together,  compli- 
ment one  another  upon  their  safety,  de- 
scribe the  mutual  desolation  brought  to 
each  of  them  respectively  by  the  absence 
of  the  other:  "Thou  hast  made  me 
desolate  by  thine  absence  from  me  ;" 
44  May  God  not  make  us  desolate  by 
thine  absence."  Then  succeed  good 
wishes  many  times  repeated,  the  position 
of  the  hands  being  changed  at  each  alter- 
nation of  compliment.  Such  a  portentous 
business  did  this  become  in  the  East, 

*  Compare  an  article  on  this  subject  in  the 
Quarterly  Review*  vol.  lxxxvii.,  to  which  my 
attention  was  called  while  this  paper  was  in 
progress,  and  to  which  I  will  here  take  the 
opportunity  of  making  a  general  acknowledg- 
ment 
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when  performed  according  to  the  letter 
of  ritualistic  politeness,  that  a  whole 
set  of  such  salutations  occupies  twelve 
ordinary  pages.  Can  we  wonder  that 
these  various  compliments  were  often 
omitted  in  crowded  streets  and  by  per- 
sons whose  business  required  haste  ?  So 
did  Elisha  urge  on  his  servant  Gehazi 
when  he  was  dispatching  him  to  lay  his 
staff  on  the  face  of  the  dead  Shunamite 
child  :  "  If  thou  meet  a  man  salute  him 
not ;  and  if  any  salute  thee,  answer  him 
not  again."  When  the  seventy  again 
were  sent  forth  on  their  pressing  mission, 
they  were  ordered  to  "  Salute  no  man  by 
the  way. ' '  We  have  changed  all  this  ;  it 
suits  neither  our  more  phlegmatic  char- 
acter, nor  our  busy  life,  nor  the  inde- 
pendence which  is  the  outcome  of  indus- 
trial relations  between  man  and  man  ; 
and  the  only  survivor  of  such  Oriental 
effusiveness — the  friend  that  holds  your 
hand  in  his  and  shakes  it  in  a  way  that 
resembles  a  cross  between  a  minute  gun 
and  a  dropping  fire — is  a  source  of  blush- 
ing uneasiness,  and  is  voted  an  infinite 
bore. 

Fatalism,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
is,  of  course,  a  characteristic  of  Eastern 
thought  and  action,  and  its  presence  is 
most  marked  in  the  greetings  of  those 
countries  which  are  affected  by  Moham- 
medanism. The  Arab  reveals  a  strong 
tinge  of  fatalism  mingled  with  his  relig- 
iousness, when  he  salutes  his  friend,  "  If 
God  will,  thou  art  well :"  "  If  God  will, 
all  the  members  of  thy  family  enjoy  good 
health  ;M  by  his  very  tense  referring  to 
such  a  prearrangement  of  all  things  that 
the  present  and  future  are  only  the  ful- 
filment of  past  ordination.  The  saluta- 
tions of  the  West,  on  the  contrary,  have, 
as  we  should  expect,  a  reference  not  so 
much  to  predestination  as  to  free-will ; 
but  of  these  presently. 

The  climate  of  the  Persian  is  the  back- 
ground of  his  salutations,  "  May  God 
cool  your  eye, ' '  and ' '  May  your  shadow 
never  grow  less,"  wishes  that  would 
sound  strange  indeed  among  the  frosts  of 
Siberia.  In  these  the  poetical  sense  also 
is  revealed,  as  well  as  in  the  common 
Oriental  salutation,  "  Peace  be  upon 
you,"  instead  of  "with"  thee;  the  "upon 
thee"  reminding  us  of  the  gentle  descent 
of  the  dew  or  of  the  dove.  The  hyper- 
bolical and  poetical  salutations  of  the 
Persian  stand  in  direct  contrast  to  those 


of  the  grave,  proud,  laconic  Ottoman — 
hitherto  a  ruler  over  conquered  races — 
whose  only  poetical  salutation  seems  to 
be,  ' '  Thy  visits  are  as  rare  as  fine  days. ' ' 

' '  May  your  shadow  never  grow  less, ' ' 
if  it  be  genuine,  reminds  us  of  the  respect 
which  the  Orientals  entertained  for  obe- 
sity. In  that  melting,  sweltering  climate, 
none  could  venture  to  aspire  to  imposing 
proportions  unless  plenty  to  eat  and  little 
to  do  enabled  him  to  repair  his  daily 
losses.  Hence  a  fat  man  meant  a  rich 
and  prosperous  man,  and  a  never-de- 
creasing shadow  stood  sponsor  for  a 
never-decreasing  opulence.  I  am  grieved 
to  say,  however,  that,  sanctified  as  this 
salutation  is  by  the  acceptance  of  some 
generations,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  (so 
ProfessQr  E.  H.  Palmer  informs  me)  a 
genuine  Oriental  formula,  but  only  a 
specimen  of  the  bogus  school  of  Oriental 
apologue  common  in  the  last  century. 
The  nearest  approach  to  such  a  salutation 
(he  tells  me)  is,  "  May  God  prolong  his 
shadow  ;"  but  this  is  rare,  and  is  used 
only  of  a  king,  who  is  often  called  Zill 
Allah,  "  the  shadow  of  God." 

The  Egyptians  take  another  view  of 
the  melting  process.  The  pores  in  that 
feverish  climate  are  the  loopholes  of  quo- 
tidian, tertian,  and  quartan  ;  and  hence 
some  of  their  salutations  take  the  shape 
of  an  anxious  inquiry,  '  *  How  goes  the 
perspiration?"  "Do  you  sweat  copi- 
ously?" 

Before  we  pass  from  the  verbal  salu- 
tations of  the  Orientals  (conventionally 
so  called),  1  may  be  allowed  to  notice  the 
practice  of  saluting  after  a  sneeze.  This 
curious  custom  is  found,  or  has  at  some 
time  or  other  been  found,  in  almost  all 
countries.  It  existed  in  Africa  among 
nations  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. Strada,  in  his  account  of  Mono- 
motapa,  informs  us  that  when  the  prince 
sneezed,  all  his  subjects  in  the  capital 
were  apprised  of  it  that  they  might  offer 
up  prayers  for  his  safety.  The  author  of 
the  "  Conquest  of  Peru"  assures  us  that 
the  Cacique  of  Guachoia  having  sneezed 
in  the  presence  of  the  Spaniards,  the  In- 
dians of  his  train  fell  prostrate  before 
him  and  stretched  forth  their  hands,  in- 
voking the  sun  to  enlighten  him,  to  de- 
fend him,  and  to  be  his  constant  guard. 
Sneezing  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  a  good 
omen  generally,  but  sometimes  as  a  bad 
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one.  To  Parthenis,  who  sneezed  in  the 
middle  of  her  love-letter  to  Sarpedon,  it 
supplied  the  place  of  an  answer.  To 
Penelope  the  sneeze  of  Telemachus 
promised  the  return  of  Ulysses.  The 
sneeze  of  a  soldier  (Xenophon's  Ana- 
basis, bk.  ii.)  encouraged  Xenophon  to 
order  an  advance.  Yet  there  are  in- 
stances on  the  other  side.  "  You  are 
struck  with  astonishment,"  said  Timo- 
theus  to  the  Athenians,  who  wished  to 
return  into  harbor  with  their  fleet  after 
he  had  sneezed,  ' '  because  among  ten 
thousand  there  is  one  man  whose  brain 
is  moist."* 

The  origin  of  the  custom  is  given, 
whether  truly  or  not,  by  Mahomet, 
quoting  from  the  Rabbis.  He  says  that 
sneezing  was  a  sign  of  death  inherited 
from  the  first  man,  till  the  evil  omen  was 
taken  away  from  it  by  the  special  inter- 
cession of  Jacob  ;  from  that  time  the 
salutation  first  began  as  a  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment. Polydorus  Virgilius,  on 
the  other  hand,  says  that  in  the  time  of 
Gregory  the  Great  there  was  prevalent  in 
Italy  an  epidemic  distemper  which  car- 
ried off  all  its  victims  by  sneezing ;  where- 
upon the  Pontiff  ordered  prayers  to  be 
offered  up  against  it,  accompanied  by 
certain  signs  of  the  Cross.  It  is  difficult, 
therefore,  to  ascertain  the  veritable  ori- 
gin of  the  custom,  and  to  decide  either 
where  it  took  its  rise,  or  whether  the  salu- 
tation was  an  intercession  or  a  congratu- 
lation. The  salutation  assumed  various 
forms  :  in  Arabia,  for  instance,  "  Good 
life"  was  the  phrase ;  among  the  Ro- 
mans we  find,  "Sit  faustum  ac  felix" 
"Sit  salutiferum"  " Serve t  te  Dcus" 
"Bene  vertat  Deus  /*  in  modern  Italy 
they  say,  "  Felicitb  /'  in  France,  "  Dieu 
vous  tenisse  /*  in  Germany,  "  Gesund- 
heit  /'  in  the  Swedish  language  the 
equivalent  of  "God  bless  you;"  and 
**  Bless  you"  among  ourselves  ;  for  the 
custom  still  obtains  in  some  parts  of  Scot- 
land, where  one  sneeze  is  considered 
lucky  and  two  unlucky.  On  the  whole, 
in  spite  of  some  contrary  evidence,  and 
in  spite  of  Aristotle's  tracing  it  to  natural 
religion  because  sneezing  was  connected 
with  the  brain,  and  in  spite  of  the  legend 
that  sneezing  was  the  first  sign  of  life  be- 
trayed by  the  man  whom  Prometheus  had 

^ — ^— I ^— . ^  ■         I  I        -  ,  ■      I         ■■  ■■!■  ■  —  —  ■■■     ^^ 

*  See   "London    Cyclopaedia,"    article   on 
"Sneezing." 


created — (a  legend,  by  the  way,  which  has 
a  curious  parallel  in  the  story  of  Elisha's 
miracle,  "  and  the  lad  sneezed  seven 
times,  and  opened  his  eyes") — I  am  in- 
clined to  that  solution  which  finds  [the 
origin  of  the  custom  in  sneezing  regarded 
as  a  sign  of  mortality. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  discuss 
in  detail  the'hOriental  salutations  by  ges- 
ture. They  vary  with  the  dignity  of  the 
person  saluted,  and  range  from  a  mere 
gentle  inclination  of  the  body,  accom- 
panied by  the  placing  of  the  right  hand 
across  the  breast  (for  a  bow  only  has 
never  been  held  enough),  to  the  most  ab- 
ject prostration,  with  a  kissing  of  the 
ground.  Sometimes  the  hand  is  put  first 
to  the  forehead,  and  then  to  the  breast, 
as  in  Turkey,  representing  (it  may  be) 
the  homage  of  the  intellect  and  of  the 
heart,  or  implying  that  the  head  and 
breast  are  to  be  considered  as  grovelling 
in  the  dust.  Sometimes  the  hand  of  the 
person  saluted  is  kissed  upon  the  back, 
or  on  the  back  and  front,  and  then  put 
to  the  forehead,  as  when  the  servant 
salutes  his  master,  or  the  son  the  father, 
or  the  wife  the  husband.  This  is  no 
doubt  a  typical  embrace  of  the  sign  of 
power,  and  more  suitable  on  the  part  of 
inferiors  than  the  kissing  of  the  face, 
which  involves  an  erect  position  of  the 
body,  and  implies  greater  familiarity  of 
contact.  Sometimes  the  hand  is  laid 
under  the  beard  of  the  person  saluted, 
and  then  the  beard  is  raised  to  the  lips, 
homage  being  in  this  way  paid  to  that 
part  of  the  man  to  which  veneration  has 
always  been  attached.  Thus  Joab  took 
Amasa  with  the  right  hand,  by  the  beard, 
to  kiss  him  ;  and  the  custom  prevails  to 
this  day,  after  long  separation.  In 
Arabia  Petraea  it  is  more  common  to  put 
cheeks  together  :  which  reminds  us  that 
the  Arabs  have  never  really  grovelled  un- 
der an  oppressive  and  degrading  rule. 
Kissing  was  primarily  a  sign  of  tender 
respect  and  reverence,  simulated  affec- 
tion being  both  respectful  and  propiti- 
atory ;  the  worshippers  of  Baal,  for  ex- 
ample, used  to  kiss  or  throw  kisses  to 
their  god.  The  salute  had  its  origin  no 
doubt  in  the  desire  to  taste,  and  so  to 
realize  vividly  the  person  for  whom  af- 
fection was  felt ;  just  as  (to  quote  Mr. 
Spencer's  illustration)  pigeons  bill  and 
coo  one  another,  and  the  Chittagongs 
smell  one  another,  and  the  Esquimaux 
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rub  noses,  while  the  Gond  people  pull  the 
ears  of  their  friends,  a  mild  form  of  the 
wholesale  embrace  by  which  the  delight 
in  the  sense  of  possession,  or  the  desire 
to  possess,  was  first  of  all  gratified  and 
intensified,  and  afterward  professed  for 
the  sake  of  politeness  or  propitiation. 
There  is  a  curious,  and,  at  first  sight,  in- 
explicable form  of  salutation  of  which  I 
have  heard,  and  which  may  possibly  be 
explained  as  the  converse  of  kissing,  a 
desire  to  give,  instead  of  a  desire  to  take. 
In  some  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  I  am 
told,  they  spit  on  their  hands,  and  then 
rub  the  face  of  the  complimented  person. 
This  appears  to  be  the  nearest  approach 
possible  to  giving  your  friend  something 
of  yourself,  and  is  paralleled  or  surpassed 
by  the  ancient  practice  in  Carmana,  a 
province  of  Persia,  where  the  inhabi- 
tants, when  they  wished  to  show  peculiar 
esteem,  used  (so  Athenaeus  says)  to  open 
a  vein  and  present  the  blood  as  it  issued, 
for  their  friends  to  drink  ;  a  form  of 
salutation  that,  of  course,  falls  likewise 
within  the  sphere  of  those  which  have 
sprung  from  "  militancy,"  and,  as  in  the 
old  Frank  presentation  of  a  hair  from 
the  beard,  symbolically  surrender  the 
whole  person  to  the  authority  of  the  real 
or  assumed  superior.  But  to  return  to 
the  notion  of  respect  in  kissing.  The 
kissing  of  the  cheek  or  mouth,  which  is 
scarcely  any  longer  with  us  accounted  a 
token  of  reverence,  was  regarded  in  this 
light  by  the  ancient  Persians.  Cyrus  is 
represented  in  the  Cyropadia  as  kissing 
nis  grandfather,  "  because  he  wished  to 
honor  him."  The  kissing  of  the  hand 
(as  among  ourselves),  of  the  foot  (still 
perpetuated  ecclesiastically  in  the  salu- 
tation of  the  Papal  toe),  of  the  hem  of 
the  garment,  and  even  of  the  footprint, 
furnished  humbler  and  humbler  grada- 
tions to  those  who  were,  or  for  the  time 
represented  themselves  as  being,  un- 
worthy to  kiss  a  higher  part  of  the 
body.  The  "  kiss  of  peace"  in  the  early 
Church  was  a  mode  of  greeting  which 
sprung  from  the  Oriental  element,  and 
was  no  doubt  a  sign  of  respect,  unity, 
and  brotherhood  at  a  time  when  it  was 
natural  and  important  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  a  sorely  tried  community  in  any 
particular  place  should  be  united  together 
in  closest  sympathy. 

The  salutation  by  gesture  is,  I  take  it, 
the  result  of  the  feeling  that  acts  speak 


louder  than  words,  and  the  further  we 
retrace  our  steps  toward  the  time  when 
words  were  less  numerous,  and  when  the 
machinery  of  language  was  less  perfectly 
developed,  the  more  manifold  and  ex- 
pressive shall  we  find  such  salutations  to 
have  been.  The  mother  countries  of 
language,  moreover — I  speak  of  such  lan- 
guages as  have  been  really  studied — are 
also  those  countries  in  which  fewest  lin- 
guistic changes  have  been  made,  and 
which  are  least  prone  to  change  or  prog- 
ress of  any  kind.  For  this  reason,  among 
others,  such  salutations  are  much  more 
numerous  there  than  among  the  progres- 
sive countries  of  the  West.  The  more 
progress,  the  more  haste  and  the  less 
ceremony  ;  the  more  men  mix  with  one 
another,  and  the  more  the  facilities  for 
speedy  communication  are  increased,  the 
less  necessity  is  there  for  men  to  be  con- 
tinually testifying  their  respect,  or  rather, 
I  should  say,  the  more  naturally  they  cease 
to  do  so  ;  especially  as  industrial  rela- 
tions go  hand  in  hand  with  progress,  and 
an  approximation  to  equality  inevitably 
follows  in  their  wake.  Perhaps  the  in- 
clemency of  climate  also  may  help  ti  ex- 
plain how  men  in  the  North  and  West  do 
not  spend  so  much  time  in  standing  still 
to  talk  and  bow  ;  certainly,  to  take  a  con- 
crete instance,  an  Englishman  will  never, 
until  his  winds  become  less  cutting,  stand 
in  the  street  with  his  hat  off,  as  the 
Frenchman  does,  while  he  is  talking  to  a 
lady.  But  however  much  or  however 
little  each  of  these  causes  may  have  re- 
spectively contributed  to  the  grand  re- 
sult, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  fastest- 
going  nations  expend  least  time  and  effort 
in  gestural  salutations,  or,  in  fact,  in  any 
salutations  whatever.  There  is  a  great 
gulf  fixed  between  the  Semitic  prostra- 
tion, with  its  multiplex  accompaniments, 
and  the  English  or  American  nod,  in 
which  curt  gesture  respect  has  deterio- 
rated into  mere  recognition  ;  while  the 
shaking  of  hands,  however  much  foreign 
matter  may  be  exceptionally  imported 
into  it,  has  ceased  to  express  more  than 
acquaintance  and  cordiality.  As  to  kiss- 
ing, it  has  decreased  gradually  from  East 
to  West.  It  is  said  to  have  been  unknown 
in  England  as  a  greeting  between  the 
sexes  until  Rowena  kissed  Vortigern. 
Only  in  early  wassail  times  was  it  a  salu- 
tation between  men  and  men,  as  in  Con- 
tinental countries   it  always  has  been. 
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As  a  common  salutation  between  men 
and  women  it  lasted  in  England  long  after 
it  had  gone  out  in  France,  perhaps  be- 
cause our  civilization  came  later  ;  and  it 
was  finally  accounted  by  foreigners  an 
English  custom.  Erasmus  has  left  behind 
him  a  humorous  letter  in  which  he  tells 
Faustus  that,  if  he  (JFaustus)  had  wings  to 
his  feet,  he  would  fly  to  England  because 
of  the  kissing.  But  how  little  store  was 
really  set  by  it  in  this  country  may  be 
gathered  from  a  remark  in  the  autobi- 
ography of  a  certain  John  Mitchell,  who, 
in  speaking  of  the  jealousy  felt  toward 
him  by  a  Mr.  Alexander  Dunlop,  a 
Scotch  minister,  curiously  observes  that 
he,  John  Mitchell,  had  never  so  much  as 
kissed  Mrs.  Dunlop's  mouth  in  courtesy 
for  eleven  years  before  the  minister's 
jealousy  broke  forth.  This  salutation 
continued  till  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary  ;  from  tnat  date  it  became  less 
prevalent,  partly,  no  doubt,  because  the 
Restoration  had  brought  in  French 
modes  of  politeness,  in  some  degree  ;  but 
partly  also  because,  as  the  civilization 
and  refinement  of  the  nation  advanced, 
such  signs  of  familiarity  declined.  The 
influence  of  French  gallantry  upon  Teu- 
tonic coarseness,  both  by  inheritance  and 
by  contiguity,  may  account  for  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  kissing  of  women  ;  the 
influence  of  English  common-sense  and 
manliness  upon  Continental  effusiveness 
may  account  for  the  disappearance  of 
kissing  between  men. 

And  now,  perhaps,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  follow  the  march  of  migration  from 
East  to  West,  and  take  such  European 
salutations  as  I  have  not  already  been  led 
to  discuss  incidentally. 

What,  then,  shall  we  say  to  the  old 
Greek  Xatpe,  "Rejoice,  be  glad?" 
Does  it  not  suddenly  throw  a  light  upon 
the  national  character?  "  From  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  in  the  agora  and  in 
the  vineyard,  in  the  torch-lighted  thala- 
mus or  on  the  battle-field — every  moment 
of  the  Greek's  existence  was  filled  with 
joy,  with  joy  and  grace."  The  word 
flashes  before  us  all  at  once  their  cloud- 
less sky,  their  sunlit  hills  and  valleys, 
their  limpid  streams,  the  music  of  their 
language,  and  the  harmony  of  their  lives. 
From  their  deteriorated  descendants  the 
joy  and  grace  have  mostly  vanished,  and 
the  salutation  has  vanished  too.  The 
substitute  rincLveis,  "  What  dost  thou  ?" 


if  net  connected  with  the  prying  and 
overreaching  elements  of  their  modern 
mercantile  reputation,  may  perhaps  be 
traced  back  to  the  age  when  Greece  be- 
came Achaia,  and  the  XalPe  became  the 
quid  agis?  of  the  conquering  Roman. 
The  Romans  said  Salve,  Ave,  Vale  ;  and 
what  was  their  deau-id/al  ?  Hcalth,'tvigor, 
fitness  for  quitting  themselves  like  men, 
readiness  for  fighting,  conquering,  and 
governing.  Vale  suggests  to  us  valor, 
in  the  senses  of  value  and  courage,  and 
tells  us  how  the  value  of  a  man  was 
measured  according  to  his  valor  ;  and  ave 
(connected  perhaps  with  augeo)  pictures 
to  us  the  growth  of  his  powers  and  the 
aggrandizement  of  his  authority.  Some- 
what later  we  find  Quid  agis  ?  "What 
dost  thou  ?" — a  hint  of  his  indomitable 
activity.  But  in  the  more  degenerate 
days,  when  freedom  and  independence 
were  on  the  wane,  more  effeminate  salu- 
tations came  into  vogue — such,  for  in- 
stance, as  Quid  agis,  dulcissime  rerum  f 
"  What  dost  thou,  sweetest  creature  ?"  a 
greeting  intelligible  enough  when  sim- 
pered from  the  lips  of  the  "  gentleman 
about  town,"  but  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  sturdy  warrior  of 
the  republican  period.  The  answer  of 
Horace  to  the  button-holder — Cupio  om- 
nia qua  vis,  "  I  am  your  most  obe- 
dient"— certainly  breathes  an  air  of  later 
refinement. 

In  more  modern  Italy  the  salutations 
have  much  increased  in  number  ;  and 
here,  again,  in  some  cases  the  harmony 
between  them  and  the  character  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  several  districts  is  very 
striking.  The  Genoese  in  the  Middle 
Ages  used  to  say,  ' '  Sam'td  e  guadagno, ' ' 
11  Health  and  gain."  Could  any  phrase 
have  been  a  more  perfect  commentary 
upon  their  characteristics  ?  But  at  the 
present  time  the  brand  of  long  oppression 
and  servility  still  remains  impressed  upon 
the  phraseology  of  the  people,  and  the 
priest-ridden  Neapolitan  hails  you  with 
"  Increase  in  holiness,"  while  the  Pied- 
montese  salutes  you,  "  I  am  your  slave. " 
With  the  growth  of  freedom  and  com- 
merce, the  last  few  years  have  done 
much,  I  believe,  to  reduce  sycophantic 
verbiage  of  address,  of  dedications  and 
of  subscriptions.  As  to  the  common 
Come  sta  ? — "  How  stand  you  ?"  it  seems 
to  bring  before  us  at  once  and  in  brief 
the  far  niente  of  the  indolent  Italian, 
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basking  in  the  sun,  eating  niaccaroni, 
and  letting  life  flit  lazily  and  delightfully 
away. 

In  Spain  we  approach  nearer  to  the 
Oriental  than  in  any  other  country  which 
can  strictly  be  termed  European,  and 
consequently  we  meet  with  more  distinct 
traces  of  the  East  in  its  salutations.  The 
Divine  name  is  frequently  used,  and  the 
prayer  for  long  life  is  not  uncommon. 
In  Vaya  conDios,  scnor,  "  Go  with  God, 
sefior,"  we  seem  to  detect  Eastern  "re- 
ligiousness and  Castilian  haughtiness 
combined.  The  constant  use  of  Vucstra 
mercedy  "  Your  mercy,"  "  Your  grace," 
e.g.,  "  I  kiss  my  hands  to  your  grace," 
exhibits  the  contrast  between  the  grave, 
somewhat  curt  reverence  of  the  Spaniard 
and  the  diffusiveness  of  the  Italian.  His 
punctilio  also  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  Vucstra  merced  is  contracted  into 
l/sted,  a  proof  of  its  perpetual  and  well- 
nigh  burdensome  use.  The  peculiar  in- 
fluence of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
upon  the  Spanish  mind  finds  its  coun- 
terpart in  their  salutations.  For  instance, 
a  few  years  agoit  was  de  rigueur,  on  en- 
tering or  leaving  a  house  to  say  "  Ave, 
Maria  purissima  !"  to  which  the  reply 
was  made  "  Sine  peccato  concepta." 

Comment  vous  portez-vousf  "  How  do 
you  carry  yourself?"  Is  not  this  the 
phrase  of  a  nation  that  has  striven  chiefly 
after  outward  grace  ?  Unjust  as  it 
would  be,  in  the  easy  and  sweeping  style 
which  is  so  common,  to  fling  at  the 
French  people  the  charge  of  flippancy, 
superficiality,  and  incapacity  for  serious- 
ness, yet  I  think  no  one  will  be  found  to 
deny  that,  in  their  past  history,  they  have 
given  the  impression  of  caring  for  show 
more  than  for  reality,  for  the  theatrical 
rather  than  the  practical,  for  the  how 
they  did  a  thing  rather  than  what  the 
thing  was.  But  now  "  the  time  past  of 
their  life  has  sufficed  for  them, "  we  trust, 
to  prate  and  vapor  about  la  gloirey  and 
to  tear  one  another  in  pieces  for  the  color 
of  a  flag.  There  is  an  air  of  eager  trivi- 
ality, too,  about  the  sound  and  sense  of 
Comment  fa  va-t-il y  "How  goes  it?" 
Far  more  calm  and  self-contained  is  the 
semi- Latin  Gascon,  when  in  his  Commo 
vas  /  he  saves  his  breath,  and  does  not 
skip  and  hop  over  an  infinity  of  little 
words. 

I  suppose  there  is  some  connection  be- 
tween the  comment  ca  va-t-il  and  the  com- 


ment vous  trouvez-vous  of  the  French- 
man, and  the  wie  gehfs  and  wie  befinden 
Sie  st'ch  of  the  German.  But  they  con- 
jure up,  for  the  fancy  at  any  rate,  differ- 
ent ideas  according  to  the  different  char- 
acteristics of  the  two  nations.  If  the 
French  somewhat  less  usual  greeting 
comment  c  a  va-t-il 7  "  How  goes  ///"un- 
veils to  us  the  abstraction  and  specula- 
tion, the  logic,  too  inexorable  for  facts, 
experience,  and  friction,  of  the  typical 
Frenchman,  how  much  more  may  this  be 
said  of  wie  gehfsy  the  habitual  familiar 
greeting  of  the  cloud-inhabiting  Ger- 
man ?  How  goes  itt  Not  "how  go 
you  /"  but  "  how  goes  ///"  Paul  Rich- 
ter  said  that  to  the  German  nation  was 
reserved  the  empire  of  the  air.  If  Soc- 
rates brought  philosophy  down  from  the 
clouds,  the  Germans  have  in  a  sense 
taken  it  up  again.  "How  goes  ///" 
4 '  the  great  abstraction,  that  which  per- 
meates our  lives  and  shapes  our  ends," 
the  great  omnipresent  and  omnipotent 
dvdyKi],  the  eternal  not-ourselves  that 
makes  for  every  thing  conceivable  and 
inconceivable  ?  And  wie  befinden  Sie 
sich,  too,  brings  before  us  the  everlasting 
investigation  of  the  German  spectacle- 
compelling  night-lamp,  and  explains  to 
us  the  higher  criticism  of  the  Tubingen 
school,  and  the  rationale  of  Kant,  Hegel, 
and  Schopenhauer.  There  is,  moreover, 
a  tone  of  simplicity,  familiarity,  and 
equality  about  the  bluff  hearty  wie  gehfs 
which  reminds  one  of  the  times  "  when 
there  was  not  much  difference  in  thought, 
accent,  or  idiom  between  the  Prince  of 
Saxe-Pumpernickelhausen  and  his  Se- 
erne  Highness's postilion."  Would  you 
expect  a  more  characteristic  salutation 
from  the  square-shouldered  Mein  Herr 
as  he  receives  you  with  open  arms  in  his 
Bierbrauereiy  a  high-art  pipe  dangling 
from  his  mouth,  with  a  portrait  of  the 
Kaiser  or  Martin  Luther  upon  it,  a 
Flasche  Bier  in  front  of  his  capacious 
ventricle  ;  while  as  he  raises  his  glass  to 
meet  the  glass  of  his  lieber  Freundy  his 
big-boned  physiognomy  gleams  through 
the  spectacled  eyes  with  a  genial  sense  of 
brotherhood  and  fatherland  ?  And  as 
he  says  good-by  to  you  in  the  Kirsch- 
wasserStrasse,  and  raises  his  cotton-vel- 
vet above  his  head  with  a  Leben  Sie  wohl, 
you  can  take  in  all  at  once  with  eye  and 
ear  that  there  was  a  time  when  good  liv- 
ing was  the  beau-id/al  of  German  life  ; 
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the  long  sederunts  at  their  dinner-parties 
bearing  witness  that  the  old  paths  are  not 
yet  altogether  forsaken.  And  when  we 
recall  Sir  Francis  Head's  summary  of 
German  cuisine,  44  Whatever  is  not  sour 
is  greasy,  and  whatever  is  not  greasy  is 
sure  to  be  sour,"  we  are  not  surprised 
that  "  we  are  introduced  to  the  Speise- 
saal  with  the  salutation  '  good  appetite, ' 
and  dismissed  from  it  with  the  parting 
prayer  for  '  good  digestion.'  " 

The  Low  Dutch  greeting,  "  How  fare 
you  ?"  "  How  travel  you  ?"  is  a  most 
suggestive  representation  of  Dutch  his- 
tory and  manners.  It  will  not  let  us  for- 
get the  naval  and  commercial  common- 
wealth, "occupying"  (as  says  Motley) 
"a  small  portion  of  Europe,  but  con- 
quering a  wide  empire  by  the  private  en- 
terprise of  trading  companies,  girdling 
the  world  with  its  innumerable  depen- 
dencies, in  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and 
Australia — exercising  sovereignty  in  Bra- 
zil, Guiana,  the  West  Indies,  New  York, 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  Hindo- 
stan,  Ceylon,  Java,  Sumatra,  and  New 
Holland — a  commonwealth  which  was 
the  precursor  of  the  English  scheme  of 
empire,  and  which  bequeathed  its  chief 
characteristics,  resistance  to  dogmatism 
and  despotism,  to  the  Great  Republic  of 
the  West."  Was  it  not  consistent  with 
the  fitness  of  things  that  the  nation 
whose  ships  thus  explored  the  world 
44  from  China  to  Peru"  should  have  the 
salutation  "  How  travel  you  ?" 

But  of  all  salutations,  none  perhaps  is 
more  characteristic  than  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  *4  How  do  you  do  ?"  It  has  been 
our  meeting-word  ever  since  the  days  of 
the  restless  Plantagenet.  It  contains  in 
itself  the  essence  of  productive  existence, 
national  and  individual — it  is  the  formula 
of  activity  ;  it  is  the  correlative  of  the 
All  right!  Right  away  !  of  the  English 
railway-guard,  and  the  Go-ahead 7  of  the 
Yankee  boiler-burster.  It  accounts  for 
the  British  Constitution,  Magna  Charta, 
and  the  Great  Rebellion  ;  for  the  steam- 
engine  and  the  telegraph  ;  for  Trafalgar, 
Waterloo,  Commodore  Vanderbilt,  and 
the  Grand  Pacific  Railway ;  for  the 
Times,  Punch,  the  New  York  Herald, 
and  even  for  the  Matrimonial  News. 
44  How  are  you  ?"  is  less  active  in  ap- 
pearance, and  may  perhaps  represent  the 
opposite  side  of  the  English  character, 
the  phlegmatic,  44  let  alone"  side.     On 


the  other  hand,  it  may  exhibit  the  na- 
tional restlessness  in  another  phase.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  it  may  imply  a 
constant  inquiry  on  your  own  part  before 
you  can  answer  such  a  question  ;  a 
ceaseless  reckoning  with  yourself  not 
only  in  reference  to  your  present  state, 
but  to  its  connected  past  and  future. 
The  great  problem  of  the  whence,  why, 
and  whither  may  be  contained  in  the 
three  words,  *4  How  are  you  ?" 

The  secularizing  tendency  of  English 
social  life — and  I  do  not  here  mean  to 
confound  secular  with  atheistic,  accord- 
ing to  the  practice  of  some  good  and 
well-meaning  people,  but  I  mean  that 
tendency  born  of  our  natural  reserve, 
which  inclines  us  to  estimate  religious 
feeling  in  inverse  proportion  to  religious 
froth — this  tendency,  I  say,  may  account 
partially,  as  has  been  before  hinted,  for 
the  curtailment  of  certain  salutations 
which  originally  contained  the  name  of 
God.  Such  a  secularization  of  the  out- 
ward is  not  necessarily  an  unmixed  good, 
but  it  is  at  any  rate  less  revolting  than 
44  God  save  you,"  in  the  mouth  of  a  Fal- 
staff ,  or  the  Pax  vobiscum  of  a  fuddled 
friar. 

Is  not  the  canny  and  inquisitive  Scot 
betrayed  in  his  peculiar  formula,  4  4  Hoo's 
a'  wi'  ye  ?"  Not  content  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  how  you  are  yourself,  he  wants 
to  know  the  condition  of  all  your  sur- 
roundings. Perhaps  inquisitiveness  is 
nowhere  developed  so  fully  as  across  the 
Border  ;  especially  does  Sandy  feel  that 
he  has  a  right  to  all  information  concern- 
ing you,  if  he  is  within  the  sixty-third 
longitudinal  line  of  relationship.  And 
inquisitiveness  is  first-cousin  to  canni- 
ness.  Sandy  will  know  44  hoo's  a'  wi' 
ye" — your  whiskey  before  he  will  con- 
sent 'to  dine  with  you,  as  well  as  your 
bank  balance  before  he  will  consent  to 
do  business  with  you. 

The  Irishman's  44  Long  life  to  your 
honor ;  may  you  make  your  bed  in 
glory  !"  proves  by  its  first  member  his 
Oriental  kinship  more  conclusively  than 
all  the  mythical  blarney  of  his  genea- 
logical tables.  The  second  member  of 
the  salutation  appears  to  be  the  offspring 
of  a  religion  which,  with  most  Irishmen 
at  all  events,  is  more  or  less  materialistic 
in  its  foundation  and  prospects. 

The  only  remaining  European  saluta- 
tions which  call  for  any  remark  are  those 
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of  the  Slavs  ;  and  here  our  attention  is 
attracted  chiefly  by  the  absence  of  origi- 
nality. As  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  Rus- 
sians, Poles,  Bulgarians,  Servians,  et  hoc 
genus  omne,  of  whom  "  we  have  lately 
heard  so  much,"  cannot  boast  a  single 
salutation  which  may  fairly  be  considered 
their  own.  "  Peace  be  to  you,"  "  The 
Lord  be  praised,"  answered  by  "  World 
without  end.  Amen,"  are  all  borrowed 
from  the  early  Christianity  of  Constanti- 
nople. "Be  well,"  "How  hast  thou 
thyself?"  "How  dost  thou  live  on?" 
are,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  equally  un- 
original. "Art  thou  gay?"  again,  is 
merely  an  adaptation  of  the  Greek  xaWe- 
But  is  not  all  this  consistent  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  race,  as  a  whole  ?  Does  not 
Mr.  Carlyle  say  that  the  great  faculty  of 
the  Russian  nation  is  a  capacity  for  sub- 
mission ?  Perhaps  the  faculty  is  wearing 
out  just  now,  but  the  statement  is  true  of 
the  not  distant  past,  whether  or  not  the 
ancient  preamble  to  petitions  be  authen- 
tic which  Mr.  Spencer  quotes  with  some 
reserve:  "Do  not  order  our  heads  to 
be  cut  off,  O  mighty  Lord,  for  presuming 
to  address  you,  but  hear  us  !"  The 
Slavs  have  not,  broadly  speaking,  shown 
originality  either  in  government,  or  in 
religion,  or  in  industry.  Perhaps  when 
the  contagious  example  of  surrounding 
nations  has  effected  them  more  vitally, 
their  salutations,  if  never  original,  may 
cease  to  begin  with  ' '  Your  slave, "  "  Your 
serf,"  or  to  degrade  the  old  Greek  salu- 
tation of  xaipe  into  the  craven  supplica- 
tion for  "  pardon." 

One  word,  before  leaving  Europe,  in 
reference  to  the  practice  of  shaking 
hands.  Mr.  Spencer  traces  the  origin  of 
the  custom  to  the  movement  which  would 
be  likely  to  occur  if  each  of  two  persons 
desired  to  draw  the  hand  of  the  other  to 
his  lips,  and  each  at  the  same  time  en- 
deavored to  withdraw  his  own  hand,  in 
deprecation  of  the  submissive  salutation. 
This  solution,  I  feel  bound  to  say,  ap- 
pears to  me  to  prove  chiefly  the  difficulty 
of  finding  a  solution  at  all.  Would  it 
not  be  better  to  imagine  that  the  offer 
and  acceptance  of  a  swordiess  hand  in- 
dicated peace  and  brotherhood,  the  grasp 
.  of  the  hand  being  a  demonstration  that 
it  contained  no  weapon  at  the  time  ?  I 
have  some  recollection,  though  I  cannot 
verify  it,  that  the  salute  was  so  regarded 
at  all  events  among  the  Norsemen.    The 


shaking  could  easily  be  the  hearty  out- 
come of  the  earlier  seizing.  It  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  East  to  seize  the  hand, 
but  among  Teutonic  nations  only  is  it 
usual  to  shake-hands.  Of  course  the 
usage  has  found  its  way  into  other  na- 
tions, but  so  contrary  is  it  to  their  instinct 
that,  in  France,  for  example,  a  society 
has  been  recently  formed  to  abolish  "  le 
shake-hands"  as  a  vulgar  English  in- 
novation. The  old  French  noblesse, 
of  whom  the  Legitimists  are  perhaps 
the  only  true  representatives,  do  not 
make  a  practice  of  shaking  hands,  neither 
is  the  custom  so  common  among  the  Re- 
publicans as  among  the  Bonapartists, 
who,  with  Napoleon  III.  for  their  leader, 
have  always  affected  English  manners. 
In  the  "  shake-hands"  we  see,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  brevity  and  heartiness 
combined — a  characteristic  salutation  of 
nations  that  are  energetic,  full  of  busi- 
ness, rather  matter-of-fact,  and  cordial 
without  effusiveness. 

And  now,  following  the  migration  from 
the  Euphrates  valley  eastward,  I  have 
to  notice  one  or  two  salutations  from 
Hindostan  and  Ceylon. 

From  the  Mohammedan,  the  fighting, 
ruling  inhabitants  of  India  comes,  it 
would  appear,  our  "  sign-post"  military 
salute  :  he  raises  his  right  hand  to  his 
forehead  and  makes  the  fingers  touch  it. 
This,  it  may  be  supposed,  is  a  substitute 
on  the  part  of  a  starched  and  sturdy  sol- 
dier for  a  bow  or  prostration.  The  salute 
of  the  subject,passiveHindoo  is  different. 
In  the  presence  of  a  Brahmin  he  raises 
his  folded  hands  to  his  forehead,  touch- 
ing it  with  the  balls  of  his  thumbs— a 
much  more  comprehensive  and  submis- 
sive style  of  salutation — and  utters  at  the 
same  moment  the  word  "  prostration." 
In  South  India  the  inferior  prostrates 
himself  with  extended  arms,  crying  out, 
"  The  eight  limbs  together  !"  This  is 
perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  and 
dramatic  form  in  which  an  Oriental  ex- 
presses his  abject  lack  of  independence. 

In  Ceylon,  besides  the  usual  Eastern 
wishes  for  good  health  and  long  life,  both 
Singhalese  and  Tamil  have  a  curious 
substitution  for  "  good-by."  It  is,  "I 
will  go  and  come. "  Is  this  characteristic 
of  the  great  pleasure  which  the  Easterns 
find  in  hospitality  and  which  the  depart- 
ing friend  takes  for  granted  ?  Or  does 
it  merely  represent  the  kindred  feeling 
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that  the  guest  confers  an   honor  upon 
the  host  ?    This  salutation  reminds  one 
of  the  French  au  revoir ;  though  au  re- 
voir  might  be  considered  a  slight  imper- 
tinence  if  addressed  in  the  Singhalese 
sense  to  your  host  as  you  leave  his  house. 
The  salutation  of  the  Chinese,  "  Have 
you  eaten  your  rice  ?' '  requires  no  com- 
ment.    Their  greetings  are  usually,  how- 
ever, most  elaborate,  and  worthy  of  that 
paradise  of  competitive  examination,  em- 
bodied unnaturalness,  and  absolute  sub- 
serviency to  the  powers  that  be.     Their 
set  phrases  and  postures  are  rigorously 
prescribed  by  an  Academy  of  Compli- 
ments, the   exact  number  of  speeches 
and  obeisances  being  calculated  with  the 
strictest  accuracy.    One  gesture  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "  The  saluting  person  clasps  his 
hands  together,  holds  them  out,  shakes 
them  gently,  bends   forward,  and  says, 
*  Chin,  chin  ; '  "  that  is  to  say,  "  Please, 
please, ' '  which  is  equivalent  to  ' '  Thank 
you,"  and  also  to  "  Good-by,"  and  is 
used  for  both  ave  and  vale.    The  national 
primness  comes  out  in  all  this  elabora- 
tion ;  the  national  humbleness  also  ap- 
pears in  the  rule — observed  likewise  in 
over-governed     Japan    and     Siam — by 
which  they  avoid  in  salutation  the  first 
and  second  persons  of  the  pronouns, 
whether  personal  or  possessive,  using  at 
the  same   time   depreciatory  terms  for 
themselves  and  complimentary  epithets 
for  the  person  addressed.     Thus  the  sa- 
luter,  if  he  be  young,  may  style  himself 
"  the  stupid  younger  brother  ;"  if  he  be 
old,  "  the  old  stupid,"  "  the  old  putres- 
cence."    A  wife  calls  herself  "  a  mean 
concubine  ;"  a  relative,  in  saluting  his 
relatives,  describes  himself  as  "  the  tail 
of  relationship."     "  My  house"  is  "  the 
tattered  shed  ;"  "  my  wife  "  "  the  stupid 
thorn,"  "  themountain*(/>.>  the  unculti- 
vated) wife;"  "my  opinion"  is  "the 
stupid  opinion,"  "  the  venturesome  say- 
ing ;"  "  my  son"  is  "  the  grass  insect." 
The  person  saluted  is,    if    respectable, 
"  he  beneath  whose  feet  the  speaker  is," 
"  he  who  rides  in  a  carriage. ' '     A  father 
is  "  the  great  old  gentleman  ;"  the  em- 
peror is  "  the   sire  of  myriad  years." 
"  Your  father"  is  "  the  honorable  gray- 
beard,"     "the    honorable     severity; 
"your  mother"  is  "the  good  gentleness, 
"the  good  hall  of  longevity;"  "your 
daughter,"    "  the    thousand    pieces   of 
gold."    A  minister  is  "  balcony-under" 
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— i.e.,  he  under  whose  gallery  we  wait.* 
All  this  abjectness  is  not  unsuited  to  a 
country  in  which  a  primeval,  patriarchal 
civilization  is  blended  mysteriously  with 
such  a  primeval,  patriarchal  barbarism 
that  life  is  considered  of  comparatively 
trivial  consequence,  "  grass  insects"  are 
daily  dropped  over  boat-sides,  and  a 
wholesale  decapitation  is  looked  upon 
as  part  of  a  Mandarin's  morning  pro- 
gramme. 

The  Japanese,  whose  verbal  saluta- 
tions have  much  in  common  with  the 
Chinese,  take  off  their  slippers  when  they 
meet — a  reminiscence,  of  course,  of  holy 
ground  where  mortal  worshippers  were 
not  worthy  to  wear  their  shoes  ;  and  a 
practice  most  natural  in  a  country  where 
the  Mikado  is  as  much  a  god  as  a  man. 
The  salutation,  "  Do  not  hurt  me,"  is 
another  outcome  of  the  despotism  which 
has  nowhere  been  so  absolute  for  so 
many  centuries  as  in  China,  Siam,  and 
Japan. 

The  farrago  of  ray  libdlus  may  excusa- 
bly be  concluded  with  a  few  fragmentary 
salutations  which  I  have  not  fitted  in 
with  what  has  been  already  written. 
Certain  islanders  near  the  Philippines, 
I  am  told,  take  the  foot  of  him  they  sa- 
lute, and  with  it  gently  rub  the  face. 
This  appears  to  be  only  a  variation  of 
the  foot  upon  the  head  or  neck  ;  but  the 
rubbing  is  curious.  May  we  remember, 
in  connection  with  it,  "  the  grinding  of 
the  faces  of  the  poor* '  which  we  read  of 
in  the  prophet  Isaiah  ?  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  movement  is  meant  only  to  ex- 
tend over  a  greater  area  the  symbolical 
expression  of  submission.  In  New 
Guinea  leaves  of  trees  are  placed  on  the 
heads  of  those  who  are  saluted.  This 
practice,  with  the  converse  one,  which 
Mr.  Spencer  mentions,  of  the  saluters 
themselves  wearing  the  leaves  or 
branches,  may  be  accounted  for  as  hav- 
ing originally  demonstrated  the  absence 
of  weapons  in  the  hands  of  those  so  deco- 
rating themselves  or  others  ;  but  why 
this  form  of  salutation  should  obtain 
specially  in  New  Guinea,  does  not  seem 
easy  to  explain.  In  some  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands  it  is  held  to  be  the  height  of 
politeness  to  fling  a  jar  of  water  over  the 

*  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Professor 
Legge,  of  Oxford,  for  a  long  list  of  Chinese 
salutations,  from  which  the  above  extracts 
have  been  made. 
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head  of  your  friend.  Obviously  this  can 
only  be  for  purposes  of  grateful  cooling, 
and  though  the  salutation  might  seem 
suitable  for  all  hot  countries,  it  is  clear, 
nevertheless,  that  such  a  custom  could 
hardly  prevail  where  clothing  was  not  at 
the  minimum.  Has  the  desire  to  cool 
the  saluted  person  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  salutation  of  certain  African  tribes, 
among  whom  he  who  salutes  strips  the 
other  of  his  robe  and  ties  it  about  his 
own  waist  ?  However  it  may  be,  this 
manner  of  greeting  can  exist  only  in  sav- 
age countries,  and  where  there  is  no 
chance  of  catarrh  ;  but  the  origin  of  the 
custom  lies,  no  doubt,  in  that  of  covering 
the  face  when  in  the  presence  of  a  su- 
perior being.  The  converse  custom, 
likewise  African,  as  well  as  Tahitean,  of 
unclothing  one's  self,  can  easily  be  under- 
stood as  an  extreme  form  of  taking  off 
the  shoes.  Western  nations  content 
themselves  with  removing  the  hat,  .tem- 
porarily in  the  street  (where  the  move- 
ment frequently  degenerates  into  a  mere 
touch),  and  permanently  when  entering 
a  house.  Perhaps  when  the  hatless  negro 
takes  the  comb  out  of  his  hair  and  then 
replaces  it,  he  is  actuated  by  a  similar 
desire  to  show  respect.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  cracking  and  snapping  of 
fingers  with  which  the  members  of  cer- 
tain negro  tribes  salute  one  another,  we 
may  Reasonably  discern  the  tendency  to 
express  joy  by  noise  resulting  from  mus- 
cular action,  just  as  the  clapping  of  hands 
among  ourselves  is  the  usual  token  of 
approbation.  The  salutation  of  the 
Moor  on  horseback,  when  he  meets  a 
stranger,  is  strongly  indicative  of  the  sus- 
piciousness engendered  by  centuries  of 
almost  ceaseless  fighting,  and  reminds  us 
that  the  Ishmaelitish  tinge  is  strong  in 
his  blood.  He  makes  for  the  stranger  at 
the  top  of  his  speed,  as  if  to  ride  him 
down  ;  then  suddenly  pulls  up,  and  fires 
his  pistol  over  the  stranger's  head,  thus 
paying  him  the  compliment  of  recogniz- 
ing a  friend  instead  of  a  foe. 

The  salutations  of  the  aborigines  of 
America  do  not  exhibit  many  distinct  pe- 
culiarities. The  brief  greeting, 4 *  Well, ' ' 
which  Mr.  Spencer  refers  to  the  Dacotah 


Indians,  is  characteristic  of  a  tribe  where 
"  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity"  seem 
to  have  rendered  unnecessary  all  expres- 
sions of  propitiation  or  servility.  The 
* 4  pipe  of  peace* '  has  its  local  habitation 
naturally  on  a  continent  where  tobacco 
was  grown  and  smoked  for  centuries  be- 
fore the  venture  of  Columbus.  The 
sympathetic  sighs  and  yells  with  which 
two  tribes  of  North  American  Indians 
greet  one  another,  after  a  deputation  of 
the  two  eldest  of  each  tribe  have  ad- 
vanced to  meet  each  other  and  to  recount 
their  stories  of  danger  and  loss,  are  not 
so  strange  a  form  of  salutation  when  we 
consider  the  chronic  bloodshed  of  the 
war-path  and  the  trail.  The  *4  jumping 
up  and  down"  of  the  Fuegians  may  be 
paralleled  in  [Loango,  and  is,  after  all, 
only  an  animal  and  childlike  manifesta- 
tion of  delight  not  at  all  unnatural  in  an 
unreserved  and  agile  savage.  The  morn- 
ing salute  on  the  Orinoco,  which  Mr.  Spen- 
cer quotes  from  Humboldt,  4*  How  have 
the  mosquitoes  treated  you  ?"  must  be 
allowed  to  be  at  least  excusable,  since  the 
miserable  inhabitants  of  that  district,  so 
travellers  declare,  sleep  with  their  bodies 
buried  three  or  four  inches  deep  in  sand, 
the  head  alone  protruding,  and  that  cov- 
ered with  a  handkerchief. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  bring  this  gossip 
to  a  conclusion,  though  the  end  comes 
rather  in  obedience  to  a  sense  of  fitness 
than  from  a  lack  of  material.  But  I  fear 
that  I  myself  may  be  saluted  with  an 
adaptation  of  Virgil's  line  : 

Claudite  jam  rivos,  pueri  :  sat  prata  biberunt. 
(Shut    up  the    sluices,   boys :    the  fields  cry 
M  Hold  !  Enough  !") 

The  subject  is  not  one  that  admits  of 
an  eloquent  peroration.  Speculation  in 
reference  to  the  origin  and  rationale  of 
salutations  is  open  to  the  charge  of  being 
often  fanciful,  and  occasionally  futile  ; 
and  I  may  be  told  that  from  this  charge 
my  paper  has  not  relieved  it.  But  if  any 
of  my  readers,  who  take  an  interest  in 
this  subject,  will  also  take  the  trouble  to 
transfigure  my  fancies  into  facts,  "  what 
in"  my  speculation  *4  is  dark"  may  yet 
by  their  help  be  44  illumined." — Cornhill 
Magazine. 
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A    SERMON    IN    STONE. 
On  a  "Bust  (Unknown)"  in  the  British  Museum. 
BY   AUSTIN   DOBSON. 

Who  were  you  once  ?    Could  we  but  guess, 

We  might  perchance  more  boldly 
Define  the  patient  weariness 

That  sets  your  lips  so  coldly  ; 
You  lived,  we  know,  for  fame  and  blame  ; 

But  sure,  to  friend  or  foeman, 
You  bore  some  more  distinctive  name 

Than  mere  "  B.  C."— and  "Roman?" 

Your  pedestal  would  help  us  much. 

Thereon  your  acts,  your  title, 
(Secure  from  dull  Oblivion's  touch  !) 

Had  doubtless  due  recital ; 
Vain  hope  !  not  even  deeds  can  last ! 

That  stone,  of  which  you're  minus, 
Maybe  with  all  your  virtues  past 

Endows    ...     a  Tigellinus  ! 

We  seek  it  not ;  we  should  not  find. 

But  still,  it  needs  no  magic 
To  tell  you  wore,  like  most  mankind, 

Your  comic  mask  and  tragic  ; 
And  held  that  things  were  false  and  true, 

Felt  angry  and  forgiving. 
As  step  by  step  you  stumbled  through 

This  lifelong  task     ...     of  living  ! 

You  tried  the  cul-de-sac  of  Thought — 

The  swift  descent  of  pleasure  ; 
You  found  the  best  Ambition  brought 

Was  strangely  short  of  measure  ; 
You  watched,  at  last,  the  fleet  days  fly, 

Till — drowsier  and  colder — 
You  felt  Mercurius  standing  by 

To  touch  you  on  the  Shoulder. 

'Twas  then  (why  not  ?)  the  whim  would  come 

That,  howso  Time  should  garble 
Those  deeds  of  yours  when  you  were  dumb, 

At  least  you'd  live — in  Marble  ; 
You  smiled  to  think  that  after-days 

At  least,  in  Bust  or  Statue, 
(We  all  have  sick-bed  dreams  !)  would  gaze, 

Not  quite  incurious,  at  you. 

We  gaze  ;  we  pity  you — be  sure  ! 

In  truth,  Death's  worst  inaction 
Must  be  less  tedious  to  endure 

Than  nameless  petrifaction  ; 
Far  better,  in  some  nook  unknown, 

To  sleep  for  once — and  soundly, 
Than  still  survive  in  wistful  stone, 

Forgotten  more  profoundly ! 

Belgravia  Magazine. 
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Chapter  XXV. 

IN    WHICH    LiON    PLAYS    THE    PART    OF 
BAYARD   TO    A    LIMITED    AUDIENCE. 

Preparations  for  a  prolonged  ab- 
sence from  home — packing  up  of  clothes, 
sorting  and  burning  of  papers,  paying 
of  outstanding  bills,  and  all  the  other 
troublesome  little  duties  which  crop  up 
thick  and  fast  at  such  times — are  not,  in 
themselves,  very  enjoyable  ;  but  in  so  far 
as  they  serve  to  dull  the  pain  of  parting, 
they  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  bless- 
ings in  disguise.  L6on  had  his  hands  so 
full  during  the  brief  remaining  period  of 
his  liberty,  that  neither  he  nor  Jeanne 
had  much  leisure  for  reflection  ;  and  this 
was,  perhaps,  just  as  well  for  both  of 
them. 

The  time,  indeed,  proved  shorter  even 
than  the  embryo  soldier  had  anticipated  ; 
for  on  the  very  day  after  that  on  which 
M.  de  Fontvieille  had  divulged  his  inten- 
tions, he  received  orders  from  Tours  to 
join  his  new  regiment  within  a  week  ; 
and  thus  a  great  deal  of  business  had  to 
be  crowded  into  a  very  few  hours,  while 
not  a  little  had  to  be  neglected  altogether. 

Pierre  Cauvin,  an  honest  but  obstinate 
and  punctilious  old  person,  did  not  help 
much  to  expedite  matters.  He  insisted 
upon  it  that  he  must  have  categorical  in- 
structions from  his  young  master  upon  a 
variety  of  points  which  might  easily  have 
been  left  to  his  own  discretion  ;  where 
difficulties  did  not  already  exist  he  man- 
aged to  create  them  ;  and  it  was  owiflg 
to  his  representations  that  Leon's  last 
day  was  spent  far  away  from  home,  upon 
the  stud-farm  at  Kol6ah,  inspecting 
horses,  and  authorizing  the  sale  of  all 
such  as  were  in  a  fit  condition  to  fetch 
their  proper  value. 

It  was  not  until  after  nightfall  that 
L6on,  dusty  and  weary,  rode  into  the 
stable-yard  of  the  Campagne  de  Mersac. 
Jeanne  saw  him  arrive  from  the  win- 
dow of  her  bedroom,  where  she  had  been 
busy,  all  the  afternoon,  over  the  hopeless 
task  of  compressing  every  article  of  ne- 
cessity and  luxury  she  could  think  of 
into  the  modest  limits  of  a  soldier's  kit. 
She  saw  him  dismount,  and  hastily 
wash  his  face  and  hands  at  the  pump, 
while  a  groom  brushed  him  down  ;  and 


then,  to  her  great  disappointment,  a  fresh 
horse  Was  led  out,  and  he  swung  himself 
into  the  saddle,  and  rode  away  again. 
After  a  few  minutes  a  scrap  of  paper 
was  brought  to  her,  on  which  he  had 
scribbled  :  "  No  time  to  come  in.  One 
or  two  more  things  that  I  must  do.  Back 
in  an  hour,  I  hope." 

"  Poor  boy  !"  murmured  Jeanne,  "  he 
will  tire  himself  out."  And  then  she 
went  downstairs,  dragged  out  the  most 
comfortable  arm-chair  she  could  find  on 
to  the  veranda,  and  placed  a  table  be- 
side it,  with  cigars  and  ice  and  wine, 
ready  for  his  return.  She  would  doubt; 
less  have  done  as  much  had  she  been 
aware  of  the  nature  of  her  brother's  er- 
rand ;  but  she  would  have  done  it  with  a 
somewhat  heavier  heart ;  and  it  was  prob- 
ably because  he  was  aware  of  this  that 
L£on  had  thoughtfully  abstained  from 
mentioning  that  one  of  the  few  precious 
hours  still  at  his  disposition  was  to  be 
devoted  to  Madame  de  Tr6monville. 

The  scirocco  had  blown  itself  out  now, 
and  had  ended  with  a  short,  sharp 
shower,  a  welcome  herald  of  the  longed- 
for  autumnal  rains.  Filmy  wreaths  of 
wind-driven  clouds  were  sailing  high  be- 
neath the  stars,  a  grateful  smell  of  mois- 
ture was  rising  from  the  parched  earth, 
and  th£  outlines  of  all  distant  objects 
were  clear  against  the  sky,  as  L6on  can- 
tered over  the  hills  toward  Mustapha. 
There  were  lights  in  the  drawing-room 
of  the  villa  before  which  he  drew  rein  at 
length  ;  and  the  servant  who  answered 
his  ring  informed  him  that  madame  was 
alone,  and  would  receive.  Madame, 
who  was  seated  at  the  piano,  did  not  rise 
upon  the  entrance  of  her  admirer. 

"  Ah,  it  is  you,"  said  she,  smiling  and 
nodding  at  him.  "  And  so  you  are  really 
going  to  the  war,  and  you  have  come  to 
bid  me  good-by.  Do  you  know  that  is 
very  pretty  of  you  ?' ' 

And,  striking  a  few  chords,  she  began 
to  sing,  half  mockingly  : 

Beau  chevalier,  qui  partez  pourja  guerre, 

Qu'allez  vous  faire 

Si  loin  d'ici  ? 

Voyez-vous  pas  que  la  nuit  est  profonde, 

Et  que  le  monde 

N'est  que  souci  ? 

But  as  L6on  put  a  very  grave  face  upon 
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it,  she  broke  off,  took  him  by  both  hands, 
and  forcing  him  gently  on  to  a  footstool 
at  her  feet,  looked  straight  into  his  eyes, 
with  a  gaze  that  might  have  troubled  an 
older  man,  sighing  ever  so  slightly  the 
while. 

44  So  then  it  is  all  over,"  she  mur- 
mured. "  Go,  Monsieur  le  Marquis, 
go,  and  forget  your  friends.  We,  on  our 
side,  shall  try  to  forget  you  too.  That 
is  what  you  wish,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  /  wish  you  to  forget  me,  madame  !" 
ejaculated  Le'on  reproachfully.  "  You 
cannot  be  speaking  seriously." 

44  If  you  cared  about  the  matter  at  all, 
you  would  not  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  go 
away,"  returned  Madame  de  Tr6mon- 
ville,  averting  her  head. 

44  I  am  not  in  a  hurry.  I  have  re- 
mained here  so  long  already  that  I  am 
ashamed  of  myself.  If  I  go  now  at  last, 
it  is  because  no  honorable  man  could 
act  otherwise.     It  is  because — " 

"Ah,  bah!"  interrupted  the  lady, 
with  a  sudden  change  of  mood.  '  *  Spare 
me  the  rest  of  the  speech,  I  have  heard 
it  so  often  !  I  see  you  coming  with  your 
patriotic  hymns — '  Mourir  pour  la  pa- 
trie  ' — *  Aux  armes,  citoyens  ! '  All  that 
is  very  well  for  the  caf6s-chantants,  but 
it  has  gone  out  of  fashion  in  drawing- 
rooms,  let  me  tell  you." 

44 1  have  heard  you  sing  the  air  your- 
self, madame,"  remarked  L6on,  rather 
hurt. 

44  In  July  last  ?  Very  likely.  It  was 
more  or  less  of  a  novelty  then,  and  we 
had  an  army  which  was  going  to  march 
to  Berlin,  tambour  battanl.  Now  that 
every  man  in  the  country  has  been  shout- 
ing, every  woman  screeching,  every  little 
boy  whistling,  and  every  dog  barking  the 
Marseillaise  incessantly  for  three  months, 
I  am  beginning  to  grow  a  little  tired  of 
it ;  and  instead  of  the  army,  which  ex- 
ists no  longer,  we  have  the  undisciplined, 
mutinous  rabble  which  you  are  so  eager 
to  join.  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  com- 
rades." 

41  Such  as  they  are,  tjiey  have  taken  up 
arms  against  the  invader." 

44  And  they  show  their  contempt  for 
him  by  turning  their. backs  upon  him 
whenever  he  appears.  Do  not  scowl  at 
me  :  it  is  not  polite.  I  know  that  there 
are  brave  men,  and  men  of  family 
amongst  this  canaille  ;  but,  for  any  good 
they  are  likely  to  do,  they  might  as  well 
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have  remained  at  home.  The  game  was 
lost  long  ago  ;  and  it  is  time  that  we 
stopped  playing  and  paid  the  stakes. 
By  the  way,  there  was  a  rumor  in  the 
town  to-day  that  Bazaine  had  capitulated 
to  the  Prince  Frederick-Charles." 
Impossible  !" 

Not  in  the  least — nor  even  improb- 
able. For  my  part,  I  hope  the  news 
may  be  true.  It  will  bring  us  nearer  to 
the  end." 

This  was  more  than  Le'on  could  en- 
dure. Many  things  had  combined  to 
make  him  doubt,  of  late,  whether  Ma- 
dame de  Tremonville  were  quite  the  ideal 
being  he  had  once  imagined  her  ;  but  he 
had  never,  until  now,  believed  her  capa- 
ble of  rejoicing  over  the  misfortunes  of 
her  country. 

44  Madame,  "*  said  he,  getting  up  with 
a  tragic  air,  which  nearly  upset  the  grav- 
ity of  his  entertainer,  4  4 1  hope  that  you 
do  not  mean  what  you  say  ;  but  whether 
you  do  or  not,  I  cannot  stay  here  to  listen 
to  such  words.  You  spoke  just  now  of 
my  forgetting  you.  That  I  shall  never 
do  ;  but  I  wish  to  have  nothing  but  what 
is  agreeable  associated  with  you  in  my 
memory  ;  and  for  that  reason  I  shall 
now,  with  your  permission,  bid  you  good- 
by." 

Madame  de  Tremonville* s  answer  to 
this  dignified  address  was  of  a  practical 
and  effective  kind.  She  started  to  her 
feet,  laid  a  tiny,  dimpled  hand  on  each 
of  L6on's  broad  shoulders,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  subside  again  on  to  the 
footstool  from  which  he  had  just  arisen, 
like  a  Jack-in-the-box.  She  did  not 
choose  that  Leon  should  go  away  in  a 
huff,  for  two  reasons  :  firstly,  because  she 
was  greedy  of  admiration,  and  would 
almost  as  soon  have  parted  with  one  of 
her  diamonds  as  with  the  dullest  of  her 
adorers  ;  secondly,  because  she  had  wit 
enough  to  see  that,  in  those  days,  it  be- 
hooved wise  people  to  have  friends  in  all 
parties.  Who  could  tell  what  future 
might  lie  hidden  behind  the  mists  of  the 
present  ?  Henri  V.  might  be  reigning, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  in  France  before 
the  year  was  out ;  and  then  the  Marquis 
de  Mersac  might  have  a  nice  little  ap- 
pointment, or  possibly  a  big  one,  to  offer 
to  any  one  who  should  have  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  gain  his  good  opinion. 

44  Sit  down,  my  brave  knight,"  said 
she,  in  a  tone  of  soft  raillery,  44  and  do 
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not  quarrel  with  a  poor,  ignorant  woman, 
who  knows  very  little  about  battles  and 
politics.  The  Seigneur  de  Bayard,  whom 
you  resemble  in  many  points,  would 
never  have  permitted  himself  to  speak  so 
roughly  to  a  lady.  But  he  has  been  dead 
these  four  hundred  years  ;  and  since  his 
time  we  have  forgotten  much,  and  also 
learnt  some  few  things — amongst  others 
that  it  is  a  crime  to  sacrifice  life  uselessly. 
I  am  as  good  a  patriot  as  another — as  M. 
Gambetta,  for  instance,  or  yourself — but 
it  is  not  forbidden,  while  loving  one's 
country,  to  love  also — what  am  I  saying  ? 
— to  feel  some  anxiety  about  the  safety 
of  one's  friends." 

"  Oh,  madame  !  do  you  mean — can 
you  mean  ? — " 

44  What  ?  That  I  should  be  sorry  if 
you  were  to  meet  with  'Bayard's  fate  ? 
I  don't  say  no." 

L6on  was  seated  a  bare  three  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  ground,  his  long 
legs  gathered  up  uncomfortably  before 
him,  and  his  nose  resting  on  his  knees. 
It  was  neither  an  easy  nor  a  graceful 
attitude,  and  it  occurred  to  him  to 
change  it. 

A  moment  later,  the  unsuspecting  M. 
de  Tr£monville,  hurrying  into  the  room 
in  search  of  some  papers,  was  privileged 
to  behold — through  his  spectacles — a 
highly  effective  tableau.  His  wife,  seated 
upon  a  music-stool,  was  holding  a  lace- 
bordered  pocket-handkerchief  to  her  eyes 
with  her  left  hand,  while  her  right  was 
passively  receiving  the  ardent  kisses  of 
an  exceedingly  handsome  young  man 
who  knelt  before  her. 

44  'Cre*  nom  de  noniJ"  ejaculated  the 
astounded  husband,  forgetful  of  acquired 
good  breeding,  and  falling  back,  in  his 
surprise,  upon  the  simple  expletives  of 
his  youth. 

L6on  scrambled  to  his  feet,  looking 
very  sheepish,  and,  truth  to  tell,  wishing 
most  devoutly  in  his  heart  that  he  had 
never  come  to  the  villa  at  all ;  and  Ma- 
dame de  Tr^monville  burst  into  a  peal  of 
uncontrollable  laughter.  The  situation 
was,  perhaps,  not  so  entirely  novel  a  one 
to  her  as  to  cause  her  any  special  em- 
barrassment. 

The  more  she  laughed  the  blacker 
grew  the  countenances  of  the  two  men, 
both  of  whom  might,  indeed,  be  excused 
for  failing  to  appreciate  the  joke. 


41  When  you  have  quite  conquered 
your  merriment,  madame,"  said  M.  de 
Tr6monville  in  a  tone  of  suppressed  fury, 
4*  you  will  perhaps  offer  me  some  ex- 
planation of  your  conduct.  As  for  Mon- 
sieur le  Marquis — ' ' 

44 1  am  ready  to  give  you  any  satis- 
faction you  may  demand,  monsieur," 
said  poor  L6on  dolefully. 

Madame  de  Tr£monville's  gayety  re- 
doubled. 44  A  duel !"  she  cried,  clap- 
ping her  hands  ecstatically.  44  Charming! 
perfect  !  Ah,  Baptiste !  how  many 
times  have  I  not  entreated  you  to  take  a 
few  lessons  in  fencing,  and  to  practise 
with  a  pistol,  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
garden  ?  Something  has  always  told  me 
that  you  were  destined  to  have  an  affair, 
and  now  you  see  that  I  was  right. ' ' 

44  Duelling  is  contrary  to  my  princi- 
ples," replied  M.  de  Tr&monville*  who 
had  turned  a  trifle  pale  ;  44  also  1  decline 
to  risk  my  life  for  the  sake  of  one  so 
worthless  as  you.  Your  perfidy,  ma- 
dame, is  equalled  only  by  your  effront- 
ery." 

**  Hush !  hush  !  my  poor  Baptiste. 
Those  who  have  not  the  courage  to  fight 
should  not  use  insulting  language.  Pick 
up  your  papers  and  go  back  to  your 
study  ;  you  will  never  learn  to  be  a  man 
of  the  world.  After  your  absurd  be- 
havior you  deserve  no  explanation,  never- 
theless you  shall  have  one.  When  you 
came  in,  M.  de  Mersac — who  leaves  for 
France  to-morrow  morning — was  only 
bidding  me  adieu  in  the  style  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  a  period  of  history  which  he 
especially  admires,  and  which,  I  must 
admit,  had  the  advantage  of  ours  in  point 
of  courtesy.  Let  this  be  a  lesson  to  you, 
Baptiste,  not  to  judge  by  first  appear- 
ances, and  to  refrain  from  vulgar  expres- 
sions of  astonishment  at  the  sight  of 
any  thing  that  you  do  not  understand." 

*4  In  that  case,"  answered  M.  deTr6- 
monville,  accepting  this  lame  explanation 
with  somewhat  suspicious  readiness,  4>  I 
can  only  offer  my  excuses  to  you  and  to 
monsieur.  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  permit 
me  to  express  to  you  my  unfeigned  re- 
gret—" 

44  Enough  !  enough  !"  interrupted  Ma- 
dame de  Tr£monville  unceremoniously. 
44  They  are  accepted — your  excuses. 
You  have  spoilt  a  pretty  little  piece  of 
acting  ;  but  we  forgive  you,  and  will  de- 
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tain  you  no  longer."  And,  as  the  doer 
closed  upon  the  mystified  husband,  she 
gave  way  to  another  outburst  of  mirth. 

"What  a  ridiculous  incident!"  she 
exclaimed.  "  It  has  killed  romance  for 
the  remainder  of  the  evening,  that  is 
certain.  With  the  best  will  in  the  world 
I  could  not  begin  again  where  I  left  off. 
What  shall  we  do  now  to  amuse  our- 
selves ?  Shall  I  sing  to  you,  or  shall  we 
have  a  game  of  6carte*  ?  Or  would  you 
like  to  take  a  walk  round  the  garden  ?  I 
am  dying  for  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air." 

But  L6on  replied  gravely  that  he  must 
resist  all  these  temptations.  He  had 
promised  to  return  home  within  an  hour, 
and  had  already  considerably  over-stayed 
his  time.  In  truth,  the  scene  in  which 
he  had  just  taken  part  had  disconcerted 
him  not  a  little.  He  was  not  sure  that 
he  had  been  any  less  ridiculous  than  M. 
de  Tr^monville,  or  even  that  he  had  been 
any  less  laughed  at. 

"  Adieu,  madame,"  said  he,  in  melan- 
choly accents  ;  and  he  contrived  to  infuse 
a  tinge  of  reproach  into  his  tone. 

"  Adieu,  monsieur,"  she  replied  care- 
lessly, executing  a  flourish  upon  the 
piano. 

She  never  raised  her  eyes  from  the 
keys  until  L6on  had  reached  the  door  ; 
then  she  jumped  up,  ran  after  him,  and 
laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm. 

"  Can  you  leave  me  like  that  ?"  she 
cried.  "  Have  you  nothing  more  to  say 
to  me?" 

"  Nothing  that  you  would  care  to  hear, 
madame,"  answered  Leon  hesitatingly. 
M  Who  knows  ?  But  you  are  right, 
perhaps,  to  keep  silence  if  you  desire  to 
be  remembered.  You  will  always  live 
in  my  memory  now  as  the  most  discreet 
young  man  I  have  ever  met.  Let  me 
only  give  you  a  little  forecast  of  your  fate 
— it  will  not  take  a  minute — and  then 
you  shall  go  in  peace." 

She  took  up  a  pack  of  cards  which  lay 
on  the  table  as  she  spoke,  and  began 
rapidly  dealing  them  out. 

4 '  A  long  journey  —danger — honor  and 
success,"  she  muttered.  "Ah!  there 
is  the  king  of  spades,  which  spoils  all. 
Ace  of  hearts,  that  is  better — a  crisis  ; 
but  you  will  come  out  of  it  safely — two 
of  diamonds — two  of  clubs — ' '  The  jew- 
els on  her  plump  white  hands  flashed  as 
she  deftly  shifted  the  cards  hither  and 
thither ;  the  lines  about  her  mouth  deep- 


ened ;  an  anxious  frown  gathered  on 
her  well-powdered  brow.  Madame  de 
Tremonville  had  next  to  no  conscience, 
and  very  little  religion  ;  but  as  a  set-off 
she  had  a  rich  store  of  misdirected  faith. 
^  "Things  might  be  worse  for  you," 
she  announced  at  length,  quite  seriously ; 
"  but  you  will  have  troubles  and  dangers 
to  pass  through,  and  it  is  well  to  be  pre- 
pared against  every  emergency.  Take 
this,  and  wear  it  always  round  your 
neck  ;  it  is  an  Arab  amulet,  which  a 
general,  who  is  dead  now,  gave  me  years 
ago.  They  say  it  is  a  protection  against 
mortal  wounds.  For  the  rest,  I  will  pray 
the  blessed  Virgin  and  your  patron  Saint 
to  watch  over  you.  Now  go  ;  I  permit 
you  to  kiss  my  hand. ' ' 

The  next  minute  she  was  back  at  the 
piano,  and  had  resumed  her  ordinary 
light  manner. 

"  Beau  chevalier,  qui  partez  pour  la 
guerre,"  she  sang  again — 

Beau  chevalier,  qui  partez  pour  la  guerre, 

Qu'allez  vous  faire 

Si  loin  de  nous  ? 

J 'en  vais  pleurer,  moi  qui  me  laissais  dire. 

Que  mon  sourire 

Etait  si  doux. 

The  refrain  hung  in  L6on's  head  long 
after  he  had  ridden  away  in  the  starlight, 
and  had  recovered  from  the  bewilder- 
ment into  which  he  had  been  thrown  by 
this  fantastic  farewell.  It  was  the  last  he 
ever  heard  of  Madame  de  Tremonville. 

Chapter  XXVI. 

THE   LAST    EVENING. 

While  L6on  was  spending  his  valuable 
time  in  the  edifying  manner  described  in 
the  last  chapter,  Jeanne  was  waiting  for 
him  on  the  veranda  with  such  patience 
as  she  could  command.  Her  long  day's 
work  was  finished  ;  her  back  was  aching 
with  stooping  over  trunks  and  folding  up 
clothes  ;  her  eyes  were  tired  and  heavy  ; 
and  to  sit  thus  idly  in  the  still  night  air 
would  have  been  perhaps  the  most  sen- 
sible thing  she  could  have  done,  if  inac- 
tion were  what  it  unfortunately  is  not, 
synonymous  with  rest. 

So  lovely  and  quiet  a  night  might  have 
brought  her  peace  had  she  been  in  a 
mood  susceptible  to  external  influences. 
All  the  world  around  her  lay  wrapped  in 
a  dreamy  silence,  enhanced,  rather  than 
broken,  by  the  snoring  croak  of  the  frogs 
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in   the  pool   hard   by  ;    the  wind  had 

dropped  to  a  fitful  breeze,  which,  every 

now   and   again,  wafted  faint  aromatic 

odors  to  her  from  the  dewy  shrubs  ;  the 

luminous  southern  stars  looked  calmly 

down  upon  her  from  their  immeasurable 

height — 

As  a  little  thing  beholding 
•  Man  his  long  career  unfolding. 

But  Jeanne  had  no  ears  just  then  for 
the  soothing  voices  of  Nature,  nor  could 
she  derive  any  of  the  comfort  which  some 
people  profess  to  feel  from  a  philosophic 
contemplation  of  her  own  insignificance. 
On  the  contrary,  her  mind  was  so  filled 
and  harassed  with  thoughts  of  herself 
and  of  those  dearest  to  her — with  doubts 
and  fears  and  anxieties — that  she  could 
hardly  have  said,  without  an  effort, 
whether  the  night  were  starry  or  clouded. 

How,  indeed,  could  it  have  been 
otherwise  with  her,  seeing  that  she  had 
reached,  and  knew  she  had  reached, 
the  term  of  a  period  in  her  existence,  the 
end  of  a  long  stage  in  her  journey  through 
the  world,  the  last  words  of  the  first 
chapter  of  her  life  ?  Soon  she  must  turn 
over  the  leaf  ;  and  who  could  tell  what 
the  next  page  might  reveal  ?  A  dismal 
tale  of  anxiety  and  disappointment  very 
likely,  or,  worse  still,  the  brief,  black- 
bordered  record  of  a  misfortune  too  ter- 
rible to  be  named  as  yet,  even  in  thought. 
Jeanne  shuddered,  and  turned  resolutely 
away  from  the  mental  picture  which  rose 
before  her.  "What  is  the  use  of  tor- 
menting one's  self  about  troubles  which 
do  not  exist :  The  present  is  bad  enough ; 
I  will  not  think  any  more  about  the  fu- 
ture," she  determined,  very  sensibly. 
Immediately  after  which  she  went  back 
to  her  gloomy  forecasts. 

The  mind  is  like  a  ship  ;  it  must  be 
under  way  before  it  can  be  steered  into 
this  or  that  channel.  Let  it  lie  idle,  and 
it  will  drift  hither  and  thither,  at  the 
mercy  of  any  chance  current,  and  refuse 
to  answer  the  helm.  Jeanne,  who  was 
out  of  health,  out  of  spirits,  and  very 
tired,  had  lost  all  self-control  for  the 
time  ;  and  what  with  the  horrors  con- 
jured up  by  her  imagination,  what  with 
the  irritabiHty  which  prolonged  waiting 
for  anybody  or  any  thing  always  engen- 
ders, had  soon  fretted  herself  into  a  con- 
dition of  nervousness  in  which  all  con- 
ceivable calamities  seemed  probable,  and 
good  fortune  a  thing  past  hoping  for. 


When  at  last  L£on  arrived,  he  was 
startled  and  shocked  by  the  glimpse  of 
his  sister's  face  which  he  caught  as  he 
stepped  out  on  to  the  veranda  ;  it  looked 
so  sad  and  wan  and  drawn. 

"Why,  Jeanne,"  said  he,  laying  his 
hand  gently  upon  her  shoulder,  *  *  what 
is  the  matter  ?  You  have  been  over- 
fatiguing  yourself. ' ' 

She  turned  her  head,  and  looked  up  at 
him  with  pitiful  eyes.  She  tried  to  speak, 
but  the  words  would  not  come.  Her 
lips  quivered,  and  presently  two  tears 
brimmed  over  from  her  eyelids  and  rolled 
slowly  down  her  pale  cheeks.  L6on  was 
down  on  his  knees  beside  her  chair,  and 
had  his  arms  round  her  in  a  minute. 

"  What  is  it,  Jeanne  ?  What  is  it,  ma 
soeur?"  he  exclaimed.  "  Who  has  been 
troubling  you  ?" 

Perhaps  his  heart  had  already  an- 
swered the  question.  He  was  rather  self- 
ish, as  most  young  men  are,  but  he  had 
a  conscience,  which  is  likewise  one  of 
the  attributes  of  youth  ;  and  it  may  very 
likely  have  smitten  him,  just  then,  with  a 
remorseful  memory  of  the  long  period 
during  which  he  had  avoided  and  neg- 
lected the  sister  who  had  sacrificed  so 
much  for  him,  and  whom  he  was  now 
about  to  part  with,  perhaps  forever. 

"Tell  me  all  about  it,  Jeanne,"  he 
whispered,  kissing  her  forehead.  It  was 
the  first  time  for  many  months  that  he 
had  spoken  to  her  in  that  tone,  and 
Jeanne  was  quite  upset  by  it.  She  threw 
her  arms  round  her  brother's  neck,  hid 
her  face  on  his  shoulder,  and  sobbed  like 
any  child. 

"  Love  me  a  little,  L£on,"  she  mur- 
mured ;  "you  are  all  I  have  in  the 
world." 

"  Jeanne,  Jeanne  !  you  know  I  love 
you  !  Something  has  come  between  us 
lately  ;  it  has  been  all  my  fault,  I  know. 
It  has  been  ever  since  that  accursed  night 
when  I  lost  the  money.  I  fancied  you 
despised  me — you  would  have  been  quite 
right  if  you  had,  Heaven  knows  !  And 
then  Saint-Luc — " 

"  No,"  interrupted  Jeanne  hastily  ; 
"  if  anybody  has  been  to  blame  it  is  I. 
I  have  been  unhappy  and  anxious,  and 
that  has  often  made  my  manner  dis- 
agreeable, though  indeed  I  have  never 
wished  it  to  be  so.  Let  us  forget  what 
has  passed.  We  are  good  friends  now, 
are  we  not  ?  and  we  will  never  be  any 
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thing  else  again.  I  am  sorry  I  should 
have  treated  you  to  a  scene  on  your  last 
night,  dear,"  she  added,  straightening 
herself  in  her  chair,  and  drying  her  eyes. 
44 1  think  it  must  be  the  heat  that  makes 
me  so  silly,  and  takes  away  all  my  cour- 
age and  strength.  Now  sit  down  in  that 
arm-chair  that  is  waiting  for  you,  and  tell 
me  the  news  from  the  farm.  Have  you 
sold  all  the  colts,  and  is  Pierre  as  dis- 
satisfied as  usual  with  the  price  you  have 
got  for  them  ?  What  bargains  he  will 
drive  for  us,  and  what  a  bad  name  we 
shall  get  in  the  country  while  we  are 
away  !" 

Jeanne  was  always  a  little  shy  after 
having  displayed  emotion,  even  before 
her  brother  ;  and  L£on,  who  understood 
her,  accepted  the  change  of  subject. 

44  I  have  disposed  of  nearly  every  thing 
that  has  four  legs  to  stand  upon,"  he 
answered  cheerfully,  "  and  I  have  told 
Pierre  he  must  get  rid  of  the  cripples 
upon  the  best  terms  he  can  obtain.  I 
don't  choose  to  leave  my  farm  ready 
stocked  for  the  Arabs  to  plunder." 

"  Do  you  think  there  will  be  an  in- 
surrection, then  ?" 

"  I  hope  there  will  not ;  but  one  never 
can  tell.  What  is  certain  is  that,  if 
the  Arabs  do  rise  now,  or  a  short  time 
hence,  they  will  overrun  the  whole  prov- 
ince, for  we  have  no  troops  to  send 
against  them.  I  mean  to  have  every  thing 
valuable  sent  away  even  from  this  house 
as  soon  as  you  are  gone,  though  I  hardly 
think  thev  will  get  as  near  the  town  as 
this." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
ponies,  L6on  ?  I  wish  you  would  sell 
them." 

"  The  ponies  I  bought  from  Saint- 
Luc,  do  you  mean  ?  I  was  thinking  of 
sending  them  to  stables  in  Algiers." 

44  Don't  do  that ;  what  is  the  use  of 
going  to  such  an  expense  ?  I  should  be 
so  glad  if  you  would  get  rid  of  them." 

"  Well,  you  see,  it  is  not  a  very  good 
time  for  selling  ponies,"  said  L6on, 
stroking  his  chin  thoughtfully.  "  The 
Government  is  buying  up  every  sort  and 
kind  of  horse,  sound  and  unsound,  but 
they  have  a  certain  standard  of  size  un- 
fortunately, and  nobody  else  has  any 
money  to  spend.  And  then  there  is  that 
scrape  on  the  shoulder  that  Cald  got  the 
day  you  let  him  down." 

44  I  did  not  let  him  down,"  interrupted 


Jeanne  indignantly.  "  I  never  let  a 
horse  down  in  my  life. 

"Weil,  the  day  he  came  down.  It 
has  not  done  him  an  atom  of  harm,  still 
purchasers  will  look  at  these  things. 
Why  do  you  want  to  sell  the  ponies  ?" 

"  Oh,  it  does  not  much  matter.  But 
you  know  I  never  liked  driving  them/' 

11  Jeanne,"  said  L&on  suddenly,  "  if 
I  ask  you  a  question,  will  you  answer  me 
truly?" 

44  Yes." 

"Then  do  you    particularly    dislike 

Saint-Luc?" 

14  No,"  answered  Jeanne,  raising  her 
grave  eyes  to  her  brother's  for  a  moment 
and  then  dropping  them  again.  "  I  do 
not  particularly  dislike  him." 

4  4  Because,  if  you  did — ' ' 

"If  I  did?" 

"  I  mean  if  there  were  really  any  dan- 
ger of  your  being  unhappy  as  his  wife — 
only  I  am  certain  that  he  would  make 
any  woman  happy.  And  now  that  he 
has  distinguished  himself  so  much,  his 
wife  will  have  every  reason  to  be  proud 
of  him.  I  told  you,  did  I  not,  that  he 
has  been  thanked  by  the  Government  for 
his  services  ?" 

4 4  Did  you  ?  I  do  not  remember.  I 
have  never  supposed  him  to  be  any  thing 
but  a  brave  man. ' ' 

44 1  can't  quite  make  you  out,  Jeanne. 
You  always  speak  of  him  with  a  sort  of 
aversion,  and  he  himself  has  noticed  it. 
He  is  forever  harping  upon  the  subject 
in  his  letters,  and  I  don't  know  how  to 
answer  him,  except  by  saying,  what  I  be- 
lieve is  the  truth,  that  it  is  not  hinf  whom 
you  hate,  but  men  in  general." 

44  Not  all  men,"  said  Jeanne,  smiling. 

44  No  ;  I  know  there  is  one  unworthy 
exception  ;  and  I  dare  say  you  are  fond 
of  M.  de  Fontvieille,  and  the  Cur6,  and 
one  or  two  other  relics  of  antiquity  ;  but 
when  it  comes  to  young  men — ah,  that  is 
another  affair  !  I  declare  that  I  cannot 
call  to  mind  a  single  one  whom  you  have 
not  positively  detested,  except  Mr.  Bar- 
rington  ;  and  I  believe  you  only  made 
friends  with  him  because  he  was  an  Eng- 
lishman. You  are  not  like  other  girls, 
you  dear  old  Jeanne  ;  you  will  never  be 
in  love  with  anybody. 

44  I  do  not  love  M.  de  Saint-Luc,  and 
he  knows  it,"  said  Jeanne.  "  He  has 
no  right  to  complain  of  me." 

44 1  don't  know,"  said  L£on  musing- 
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ly.  "  It  seems  a  little  strange  that  you 
should  never  have  written  him  a  line,  nor 
even  sent  him  a  message,  after  all  he  has 
been  through.  Not  that  he  does  com- 
plain, only  I  fancy  he  is  rather  hurt 
about  it." 

"  If  I  had  known  that  he  expected  me 
to  write,  I  would  have  written,"  an- 
swered Jeanne  indifferently.  "  I  can 
easily  send  him  a  line  or  two,  from  time 
to  time,  in  future,  though  I  hardly  know 
what  I  am  to  say  to  him.  Now  we  will 
waste  no  more  of  our  last  evening  in  dis- 
cussing the  subject." 
/  "  But,  Jeanne,"  persisted  L6on,  "I 
want  to  know  one  thing — do  you  really, 
of  your  own  free-will,  wish  to  marry 
Saint-Luc?" 

"  I  don't  know  exactly  what  you  mean 
by  my  own  free-will ;  nobody  forces  me 
into  marrying  him.  You  know  how  the 
engagement  came  about ;  everybody 
wished  it,  and  it  seemed  desirable  in 
more  ways  than  one. ' ' 

'  *  Yes, ' '  acquiesced  L6on,  with  a  sigh  ; 
"  it  seemed  desirable,  but  there  have 
been  changes  since  then.  Do  you  know, 
Jeanne,  I  am  afraid  you  would  never 
have  consented  to  the  arrangement  if  I 
.   had  not  lost  that  money. " 

Jeanne  remained  silent. 
.  "  What  a  selfish  wretch  I  have  been  !" 
exclaimed  the  young  man,  with  a  genuine 
access  of  penitence.  ' '  Happily  the  mis- 
chief is  not  irreparable.  Now  that  our 
poor  Duchess  has  been  taken  from  us, 
there  is  no  longer  any  need  for  our  keep- 
ing this  house,  and  before  I  leave  I  will 
write  instructions  to  have  the  whole  of 
my  property  in  Algeria  sold.  The  mo- 
ment is  not  very  propitious  ;  but  no  mat- 
ter !  I  shall  always  realize  enough  to 
pay  Saint-Luc,  and  keep  a  sufficient 
amount  of  capital  to  live  upon  ;  and  per- 
haps, when  the  war  is  over,  we  may  come 
back  to  Africa  and  make  a  fresh  start. 
In  any  case,  my  good,  kind  Jeanne,  you 
are  free  ;  and  the  interest  of  your  own 
fortune  will  more  than  meet  your  ex- 
penses, wherever  you  may  be.  I  will 
explain  every  thing  to  Saint-Luc  when 
I  see  him." 

Jeanne  rose  slowly  from  her  chair,  and, 
bending  over  her  brother,  kissed  him  on 
the  forehead.  Then  she  took  both  his 
hands,  and,  drawing  back  a  little,  sur- 
veyed him,  with  a  proud,  happy  light 
shining  through  her  moist  eyes,  while  he, 


on  his  side,  smiled  back  at  her,  rejoicing 
in  his  heart  that  he  was  able  once  more 
to  look  his  sister  in  the  face  without  an 
effort, 

14  Do  you  forgive  me?"  he  asked  at 
length. 

*'*  Forgive  you  !  It  is  I  who  ought  to 
ask  for  forgiveness.  I  have  been  wrong- 
ing you  all  this  time,  L6on.  I  have 
thought — but  it  does  not  matter  what  I 
have  thought ;  I  know  now  that  you  are 
still  my  own  generous,  foolish  L6on,  and 
that  you  are  ready  to  ruin  yourself  rather 
than  let  me  run  any  risk  of  unhappiness. 
If  our  dear  father  were  alive,  he  would 
not  be  ashamed  of  his  son. ' ' 

There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
these  flattering  words  found  a  ready  echo 
in  the  breast  of  the  person  to  whom  they 
were  addressed.  L6on  was  always  prone 
to  estimate  himself  at  the  value  set  upon 
him  by  others,  and  although  he  had  just 
accused  himself  of  selfishness,  he  had 
only  used  the  term  in  a  retrospective 
sense. 

"  Nonsense,  ma  sceur"  he  answered 
lightly  ;  "  I  simply  do  my  duty."  But 
he  probably  remembered,  at  the  same 
time,  that  this  is  more  than  most  people 
can  say  with  truth. 

Jeanne  went  on,  without  noticing  his 
interpolation — "  You  must  not  think, 
though,  that  I  am  less  a  de  Mersac  than 
you.  What  I  have  to  do  is  quite  plain 
to  me,  and  I  intend  to  do  it.  And  there- 
fore, my  dear  L6on,  you  will  do  me  the 
pleasure  to  keep  the  land  that  belongs  to 
you,  and  to  take  no  message  from  me  to 
M.  de  Saint-Luc,  except  that,  after  this, 
I  shall  write  to  him  once  a  month." 

*•  I  tell  you,  Jeanne,  my  mind  is  made 
up  ;  and  when  I  say  that  my  mind  is 
made  up — " 

' 4  You  very  often  proceed  to  change  it. 
Do  not  look  angry  ;  obstinacy  is  a  vice, 
not  a  virtue,  and  you  need  not  dispute 
me  my  possession  of  it.  If  you  will 
think  a  little,  you  will  see  how  incon- 
venient and  absurd  it  would  be  to  alter 
our  plans  now  ;  and  indeed,  as  you  say, 
it  is  so  very  unlikely  that  I  shall  ever  fall 
in  love  with  anybody,  that  I  might  as 
well  marry  M.  de  Saint-Luc  as  another. 
If  you  and  I  could  always  live  alone  to- 
gether, it  might  be  different ;  but  that  is 
out  of  the  question.  Some  day  you 
yourself  will  marry,  and  then  what  is  to 
become  of  me  ?" 
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"  Do  you  suppose  that  I  will  ever  let 
you  have  any  other  home  than  mine  ?  I 
promise  you  that  my  wife,  whoever  she 
may  prove  to  be,  will  be  made  to  under- 
stand, from  the  first,  that  her  entrance 
into  the  family  is  to  make  no  difference 
in  your  position.  But  the  fact  is  that  I 
shall  certainly  not  marry  for  a  great  many 
years,  and  perhaps  never.  The  women 
of  our  time,"  continued  L6on,  with  the 
solemnity  of  a  man  of  varied  experiences, 
"  are  not  to  my  taste.  They  are  arti- 
ficial, hypocritical,  worldly,  and  heartless 
(you  will  understand  that  I  do  not  speak 
of  you — you  are  exceptional),  and  honest 
men  are  no  match  for  them.  They  con- 
ceal their  private  lives  by  means  of  a 
pretence  of  religious  fervor  just  as  they 
cover  their  faces  with  white  and  red 
paint  ;  and  who  is  to  tell  what  is  beneath 
either  ?  I,  unfortunately,  am  very  easily 
deceived  ;  and  for  that  reason  I  am  re- 
solved never  to  marry  a  pretty  or  fashion- 
able lady.  No  ;  my  wife,  if  ever  I  have 
one,  will  be  a  plain,  sensible  person,  not 
very  young,  who  will  accept  her  position 
quietly,  and  not  disturb  you  in  the  least. 
But,  upon  the  whole,  I  think  I  would 
rather  live  and  die  a  bachelor.  After  all, 
there  is  barely  one  woman  in  a  hundred 
whom  one  can  trust." 

Without  inquiring  into  the  cause  of 
this  sweeping  condemnation  of  her  sex, 
Jeanne  expressed  a  conviction  that  time 
would  modify  it.  "  In  the  course  of  a 
few  years  you  will  undoubtedly  meet  the 
one  woman  out  of  a  hundred,"  she  said  ; 
"  and  though  1  know  you  would  always 
make  me  welcome,  still  I  should  hot  like 
to  be  third  in  the  household,  and  upon 
your  wedding-day  1  should  find  myself 
obliged  to  choose  between  two  alterna- 
tives— marriage  and  the  convent.  Proba- 
bly I  am  better  fitted  for  the  former,  and 
therefore  I  ought  to  be  very  glad  that  I 
have  the  chance  of  taking  M.  de  Saint- 
Luc,  who  has  proved  that  he  is  really 
fond  of  me,  and  whom  I  do  not  dislike 
— indeed,  I  sometimes  almost  like  him. ' ' 

"It  is  no  use,  Jeanne,"  answered 
L£on.  "  You  say  all  this  because  you 
wish  me  to  keep  my  money  ;  but  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  that,  having  lost,  I 
will  pay ;  and  you  need  not  give  your- 
self the  trouble  to  argue  the  point  any* 
more,  for  I  warn  you  beforehand  that 
you  will  fail." 

It  will  scarcely,  however,  surprise  the 


reader  to  learn  that,  after  another  half 
hour  of  discussion,  he  had  so  far  yielded 
as  to  promise  that  he  would  neither  issue 
immediate  instructions  for  the  sale  of  his 
property,  nor  take  any  steps  toward 
breaking  off  his  sister's  engagement. 
Jeanne,  on  her  side,  agreed  to  leave  the 
question  of  her  marriage  open  for  the 
present.  There  was  a  kind  of  tacit  un- 
derstanding between  the  two  young 
people  that  nothing  definite  was  to  be 
settled  until  after  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
Very  likely  both  of  them  felt,  though 
neither  may  have  actually  faced  the 
thought,  that  it  was  needless  to  form 
plans  which  powder  and  shot  might  dis- 
pose of  at  any  moment. 

So  they  settled  it  between  them  in  the 
starlight,  and  were  contented  with  them- 
selves and  with  one  another.  It  may 
have  been  observed  that,  in  the  unselfish 
contest,  the  interests  and  wishes  of  M. 
de  Saint-Luc  had  not  received  much  at- 
tention ;  but  he,  like  the  poet  in  Sen?1- 
ler's  song,  had  been  guilty  of  the  unpar- 
donable fault  of  absence  at  the  critical 
moment,  and  could  not,  therefore,  ex 
pect  to  be  remembered.  To  be  sure,  the 
poet's  consolation  of  substituting  heav- 
enly for  earthly  joys  remained  open  to 
him. 

Chapter  XXVII. 

FAREWELL    TO   ALGIERS. 

The  idlers  of  Algiers — Christian, 
Mussulman,  and  -Hebrew — were  col- 
lected together  upon  the  wharves,  watch- 
ing, with  languid  curiosity,  a  sight  which 
for  them  had  no  longer  the  charm  of 
novelty — that  of  a  huge,  slab-sided  trans- 
port slowly  moving  through  the  harbor's 
mouth.  While  a  faint  farewell  cheer  rose 
from  the  decks  of  the  outward-bound 
ship,  and  was  answered  by  a  still  fainter 
echo  from  those  on  shore,  the  port- 
admiral's  eight-oared  boat  was  brought 
alongside  of  the  quay,  and  out  of  it 
stepped  the  admiral  himself,  in  full  fig. 
He  had  been  bidding  adieu  to  some 
friends  who  were  leaving  for  France,  and 
had  brought  back  with  him  a  young  lady 
whom  a  similar  errand  had  taken  on 
board  the  transport.  The  bystanders 
were  much  impressed  by  the  majestic 
beauty  of  this  pale  lady,  who  stepped 
lightly  on  shore  with  the  admiral's  assist- 
ance, bowed  gracefully  to  the  gentlemen 
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in  attendance,  and,  entering  the  carriage 
which  was  waiting  for  her,  was  presently 
whirled  away  in  a  thick  cloud  of  dust. 

"  A  brave  girl, ' '  remarked  the  admiral 
to  one  of  his  subordinates,  taking  off  his 
cocked  hat,  and  rubbing  his  head  as  he 
looked  after  her.  "  I  wish  there  were 
more  like  her.  Not  but  what,  at  such  a 
time,  a  little  more  display  of  feeling 
would  not  have  been  amiss  ;  but  war 
makes  the  best  of  us  hard-hearted.  Come 
hbme  to  breakfast  with  me,  and  we  will 
drink  her  health,  and  a  safe  return  to 
the  young  marquis." 

"  Did  you  remark  that  tall  young 
woman  who  has  just  driven  away  ?' '  asked 
one'of  the  loafers  of  his  neighbor.  * '  That 
is  the  sister  of  one  de  Mersac,  a  so-called 
marquis,  who  has  engaged  himself  as  a 
volunteer,  and  is  going  to  get  himself 
massacred  over  yonder.  They  tell  me 
she  encouraged  him  to  leave,  though  he 
is  her  only  brother,  and  she  has  no  other 
relations. ' ' 

4 '  The  citoyenne  has  deserved  well  of 
the  country, ' '  responded  loafer  number 
two,  lifting  his  broad-leaved  felt  hat  with 
a  pompous  gesture. 

* '  Pooh  !  she  belongs  to  a  breed  which 
deserves  nothing  of  the  country  but  the 
guillotine.  For  my  part,  I  should  have 
respected  her  more  as  a  woman  if  she 
could  have  spared  a  few  tears  for  her 
brother,  who  will  not  lead  a  life  of  amuse- 
ment, I  promise  you,  while  she  is  driving 
about  in  her  well-cushioned  carriage. 
But  that  is  how  they  are  made,  these 
aristocrats — $a  ria  pas  de  cosur. ' ' 

These  frank  criticisms  would  hardly 
have  disturbed  Jeanne's  composure  if  she 
could  have  overheard  them.  To  be  ac- 
cused of  insensibility  was  no  new  experi- 
ence to  her,  nor  was  it  her  habit  to 
trouble  herself  much  about  the  judgment 
of  outsiders,  if  only  L6on  did  not  mis- 
understand her.  In  truth,  emotion  with 
her  seldom  took  the  form  of  weeping ; 
and  though  we  have  already  more  than 
once  seen  her  affected  in  this  way,  it  will 
have  been  observed  that  such  exhibitions 
took  place  only  in  the  strictest  privacy, 
and  were  indeed  attributable  in  part  to 
shaken  health,  and  in  part,  also,  to  the 
fact  that,  after  all,  she  had  lachrymal 
glands,  like  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Now,  while  her  little  horses  trotted  up 
the  slopes  of  Mustapha,  she  looked  out 
upon  the  well-known  landscape  with  dry 


eyes,  though  her  head  was  beginning  to 
feel  heavy,  and  there  was  a  dull,  gnaw- 
ing pain  at  her  heart.  After  a  time  she 
turned,  and  entered  into  conversation 
with  the  groom  who  sat  behind  her,  ask- 
ing him  a  great  many  questions  about  his 
horses,  and  giving  him  such  minute  in- 
structions as  to  their  treatment  that  he, 
too,  albeit  a  faithful  servant  and  pro- 
found admirer  of  his  mistress,  ended  by 
joining  in  the  general  verdict,  and  won- 
dered within  himself  how  she  could  have 
the  heart  to  occupy  herself  with  such 
small  details  so  soon.  But,  in  truth,  she 
was  talking  mechanically,  and  sometimes 
almost  at  random,  being  anxious  chiefly 
to  escape  from  her  own  thoughts,  and 
being  secretly  a  little  frightened  at  the 
prospect  of  re-entering  her  silent,  lonely 
home. 

It  was  well  for  her  that,  when  she 
reached  it,  M.  de  Fontvieille  met  her 
upon  the  threshold,  holding  his  hat  in 
one  hand  and  an  ooen  letter  in  the 
other. 

44  Mademoiselle,' '  said  he,  after,  with 
his  antiquated  courtesy,  he  had  assisted 
her  to  alight,  and  had  offered  her  a  trem- 
bling old  arm  to  lead  her  into  the  house, 
44  how  long  does  a  young  lady  require  to 
pack  up  her  clothes  for  a  journey  ?' ' 

44  That  depends.  A  week,  perhaps,  if 
it  were  necessary  to  get  things  done  in  a 
hurry  ;  but  I  would  rather  have  a  fort- 
night, there  are  so  many  little  matters  to 
be  seen  to.  You  have  heard  from  Eng- 
land again  ?" 

4 '  TienS)  tiens.  Hens  !  a  fortnight !  And 
I  who  have  telegraphed  to  this  poor  M. 
Ashley  to  say  that  you  will  join  him  at 
Marseilles  in  four  days'  time  !" 

44  Impossible  !  I  could  never  be  ready. 
Are  you  so  anxious,  then,  to  get  rid  of 
me,  monsieur?" 

44  Heaven  forbid  !  But  it  seems  that 
your  uncle  has  already  set  out  to  meet 
you,  and  I  imagined  that  it  would  not 
amuse  him  to  wait  very  long  at  Marseilles 
— especially  as  they  are  in  a  state  of 
revolution,  or  something  very  like  it, 
there.  However,  I  will  telegraph  again  to 
say  that  you  will  require  a  week  to  make 
your  preparations.  I  do  not  think  we 
could  reasonably  ask  for  a  longer  delay 
than  that." 

44  No,  do  not  telegraph,"  said  Jeanne, 
with  a  short  sigh.  44  Fanchette  can  put 
up  all  that  I  need  in  twenty-four  hours. 
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What  does  it  signify,  when  all  is  said  and 
done?" 

"Why,  little  enough,  indeed,"  an- 
swered M.  de  Fontvieille,  brightening  up. 
' '  I  have  always  been  an  advocate  for  get- 
ting necessary  partings  over  as  quickly  as 
possible.  What  muse  be,  must ;  and  it  is 
less  painful  to  look  back  upon  sorrow 
than  to  look  forward  to  it.  Yesterday, 
if  you  will  believe  me,  I  was  so  much 
upset  by  the  idea  of  having  to  bid  adieu 
to  our  dear  L6on  that  I  was  compelled 
more  than  once  to  have  recourse  to  a 
calming  medicine.  To-day,  on  the  con- 
trary, I  am,  so  to  speak,  at  ease,  and 
have  already  begun  to  anticipate  the 
happy  day  when  we  shall  all  be  re-united. 
It  is  thus  that  we  are  constituted,  we 
weak  mortals." 

"What  does  it  signify?"  repeated 
Jeanne  dreamily,  thinking  to  herself 
that  nothing  signified  much  now. 

After  all,  the  time  allowed  her  proved 
sufficient  for  all  needful  purposes,  though 
short  enough  to  keep  her  incessantly  oc- 
cupied both  in  body  and  mind,  and  she 
was  dimly  conscious  that  it  was  best  so. 
Sitting  on  the  deck  of  a  mail-steamer,  on 
the  third  day,  and  looking  back  at  the 
rapidly  receding  shore,  with  its  dazzling 
white  buildings,  its  green  woods  and 
background  of  snow-capped  heights,  she 
could  scarcely  bring  herself  to  believe  in 
the  reality  of  the  swift  current  of  events 
which  had  swept  her  life  clean  out  of  its 
oltf  channel,  and  was  bearing  it  away 
toward  a  vague  future,  and  half  ex- 
pected to  wake  presently  with  a  start, 
and  find  herself  in  her  bedroom  at  El 
Biar.  So,  at  least,  she  said  to  herself, 
and  would  gladly  have  kept  up  the  fond 
illusion,  had  not  the  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  actuality  been  too  plain  to  be 
ignored. 

For  the  great  steamer  was  trembling  in 
every  plank  with  the  throbbing  of  her 
shaft ;  the  crew,  a  hybrid  gang,  such  as 
man  all  Mediterranean  vessels,  were 
shouting  to  one  another  in  an  unintelli- 
gible jargon  ;  the  passengers  were  pacing 
the  decks  with  that  energy  which  a  lands- 
man always  displays  as  soon  as  he  gets 
afloat  in  calm  weather  ;  the  air  was  full 
of  the  fresh,  salt  smell  of  the  sea  ;  and 
here  was  Monsieur  le  Capitaine,  a  spick- 
and-span  gentleman  in  naval  uniform, 
come  to  ask,  with  his  best  bow,  whether 
mademoiselle  had  all  that  she  required. 


Last,  not  least,  M.  de  Fontvieille,  ar- 
rayed in  a  wonderful  travelling  costume, 
which  had  not  seen  the  light  for  some  ten 
years,  was  leaning  over  the  bulwarks,  and 
scanning  the  coast  through  an  ancient 
pair  of  field-glasses. 

The  old  gentleman  had  insisted  upon 
accompanying  Jeanne  as  far  as  Marseilles 
despite  her  assurances  that  she  was  per- 
fectly well  able  to  take  care  of  herself, 
declaring  that  poor  dear  Madame  de 
Breuil  would  never  have  sanctioned  such 
a  proceeding  as  a  young  lady's  under- 
taking a  voyage  alone,  and  that,  for  him- 
self, the  change  would  do  him  good.  So 
he  had  unearthed  the  garments  aforemen- 
tioned, had  packed  up  his  necessaries  in 
a  handsome  carpet-bag,  worked  for  him 
many  years  before  by  the  late  Madame  de 
Fontvieille,  and  bearing  the  inscription 
"  Bon  voyage"  in  yellow  letters  upon  a 
blue  worsted  ground,  and  was  now  en- 
joying h\mself  immensely  in  the  society 
of  a  few  fellow-passengers  with  whom  he 
had  already  fraternized. 

"  Depend  upon  it,  monsieur,"  Jeanne 
heard  him  saying,  "  there  is  nothing  like 
travel  to  open  a  man's  mind  and  develop 
his  self-reliance.  I,  who  am  an  old  cam- 
paigner, so  to  speak,  can  make  myself  at 
home  where  you  please  in  five  minutes. 
To  be  sure,  such  a  voyage  as  we  are  now 
embarked  upon  is  but  a  bagatelle  in  these 
days — a  mere  promenade  of  eight-and- 
forty  hours,  nothing  more  ;  but  when  I 
was  young  it  was  another  affair  !  Then 
a  man  made  his  will,  and  took  leave  of 
his  friends  before  he  stepped  on  board 
ship.  I  myself — I  who  speak  to  you — 
have  been  tossed  about  for  a  whole  week 
in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  and  driven  back 
into  port  at  the  end  of  it.  And  glad  to 
get  there  too,  parbleu!  Now  we  have 
changed  all  that.  With  our  magnificent 
vessels  and  our  steam  power  we  have 
converted  the  sea  from  a  rough  master 
into  an  obedient  servant,  whom  I  smile 
at,  but  salute  for  old  acquaintance' 
sake." 

However,  his  obedient  servant,  supple- 
mented by  a  brisk  nor'-wester,  got  the 
upper  hand  of  him  before  nightfall,  and 
drove  him  discomfited  into  his  cabin, 
where  he  remained  until  the  bare  hills  of 
Provence  were  well  in  sight.  Jeanne, 
who  had  escaped  sea-sickness,  forbore  to 
remark  upon  his  woebegone  aspect  when 
he  staggered  up  to  the  bench  where  she 
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was  seated,  and  magnanimously  allowed 
him  to  condole  with  her  upon  miseries 
which  she  had  not  endured. 

"  We  have  had  a  shocking  passage," 
said  he.  ' '  You  must  have  suffered  hor- 
ribly, my  poor  child  :  but  never  mind  ! 
— it  is  nearly  over  now.  Heaven  be 
praised  !  we  shall  soon  be  in  a  comfort- 
able hotel,  and  then  you  will  only  have 
railway  journeys  to  look  forward  to. 
They  may  say  what  they  like,  but  the  sea 
is  a  vile  thing — there  is  no  pleasure  to  be 
got  out  of  it  at  all.  I,  alas  !  must  face 
it  again  in  a  few  days'  time,  but  there  ! 
we  will  not  think  of  that.  To-night  we 
will  dine  well — eras  ingens  iterabimus 
aquor,  as  Virgil  says." 

And  having  delivered  himself  of  this 
recondite  quotation  with  the  assured  air 
of  a  man  who  has  his  classics  at  his  fin- 
gers' ends,  M.  de  Fontvieille  pulled  a 
small  looking-glass  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  began  to  examine  his  features  in  it 
anxiously. 

*  •  Do  I  look  pale  ?' '  he  asked.  ' '  Have 
I  the  appearance  of  a  bad  sailor  ?  I  hope 
not ;  for  I  am  desirous  of  making  a 
favorable  impression  upon  your  uncle  ; 
and  I  know  what  these  English  are  ;  they 
have  a  contempt  for  everybody  who  is 
not  amphibious.  It  would  be  a  mark  of 
good  taste  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ashley  if  he 
were  to  abstain  from  coming  to  meet  us 
when  we  land  ;  but  we  must  not  expect 
too  much  of  an  Englishman." 

In  the  sequel,  however,  Mr.  Ashley 
vindicated  the  national  character  for 
delicacy — at  least,  he  did  not  come  out 
in  a  boat  to  receive  his  niece,  nor  was  he 
to  be  discovered  in  the  custom-house, 
where  the  travellers  were  detained  for  a 
considerable  time  before  their  luggage 
was  delivered  to  them.  But  when,  in  due 
course  of  time,  they  drew  up  before  the 
door  of  the  Hotel  du  Louvre,  and  M.  de 
Fontvieille  inquired  whether  an  English 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Achelay  were 
staying  there,  a  tall,  stout,  white-whis- 
kered personage  advanced  through  the 
porte-cochere \  remarking,  "  Oh  !  Mossoo 
Ashley,  e'est  moi.  How  are  you  ?  Glad 
to  see  you." 

M.  de  Fontvieille  skipped  nimbly  out 
of  the  fiacre,  swept  the  pavement  with  his 
hat,  and  poured  forth  a  glib  oration  ex- 
pressive of  his  pleasure  at  meeting  Mr. 
Ashley,  and  his  gratitude  to  that  gentle- 


man for  having  undertaken  so  long  a 
journey  on  Jeanne's  behalf. 

" Pas  de  tout,  I'm  sure,"  replied  the 
person  addressed.  "  Delighted  to  have 
been  of  any  use — delighted." 

He  did  not  seem  specially  delighted. 
He  was  a  dull,  heavy-looking  man, 
whose  expression,  so  far  as  he  can  be 
said  to  have  had  any  expression,  ap- 
peared to  imply  that  he  would  be  very 
much  obliged  if  the  new-comers  would 
kindly  get  their  polite  speeches  over 
as  soon  as  they  could,  and  go  away. 
"  How  do,  Jane?"  he  continued,  hold- 
ing out  a  big,  fat  hand  to  his  niece. 
"  Long  time  since  we've  met,  isn't  it?" 

"  I  don't  think  we  have  ever  met  be- 
fore," answered  Jeanne  with  her  grave 
smile. 

The  porter,  the  head-waiter,  the  land- 
lord, and  a  little  crowd  of  underlings 
were  all  gazing  at  the  strange  lady  with 
that  admiring  homage  which  no  French- 
man ever  fails  to  render  to  beauty  ;  but 
Mr.  Ashley's  half-closed  eyes  perceived 
only  that  the  young  woman  was  remarka- 
bly tall. 

"  Ah,  well,  no  ;  I  suppose  not.  No, 
to  be  sure,"  he  answered.  "  I  knew 
your  mother,  though,"  he  added,  after  a 
momentary  pause,  as  though  that  were 
pretty  much  the  same  thing. 

Nobody  knowing  exactly  what  to  say 
next,  a  rather  awkward  silence  ensued, 
which  was  broken  at  length  by  a  yawn 
from  'Turco,  who  had  been  lying  con- 
cealed in  the  fiacre,  and  who  now  judged 
it  time  to  make  his  entry  in  a  leisurely, 
dignified  fashion.  Mr.  Ashley  bright- 
ened perceptibly  at  the  sight  of  him. 

"What  a  magnificent  dog!"  he  ex- 
claimed.    "  Is  that  yours  ?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Jeanne.  "I  had 
not  time  to  write  and  ask  whether  you 
would  allow  me  to  bring  him  to  Eng- 
land ;  but  I  thought  I  would  let  him 
come  as  far  as  this  upon  the  chance.  If 
he  would  be  a  trouble  to  you,  I  can  easily 
send  him  back  with  M.  de  Fontvieille." 

"Trouble?  Lord  bless  your  soul, 
no  !"  responded  Mr.  Ashley,  with  more 
cordiality  than  he  had  hitherto  displayed. 
"  No  dog  ever  was  a  trouble  to  me. 
I've  got  lots  of  'em  at  home.  Well, 
Jowler  !" 

This  last  familiar  apostrophe  was  di- 
rected at  Turco,  who   now   raised  his 
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solemn  eyes,  instituted  investigations  of 
an  olfactory  nature,  and  apparently  find- 
ing them  satisfactory,  thrust  his  huge 
muzzle  into  the  speaker's  hand.  Dogs 
are  more  cosmopolitan  in  their  sympa- 
thies than  humans. 

After  another  prolonged  pause  Mr. 
Ashley,  who  had  been  frowning  at  his 
boots  and  whistling  an  inaudible  tune, 
looked  up,  as  with  a  sudden  happy  inspi- 
ration, remarking,  "  I  dare  say  you'd  like 
to  go  upstairs  now,  and  change  your 
things — and  that,"  and  seemed  very 
much  relieved  when  Jeanne  answered, 
"  If  you  please."  He  was  a  dull,  me- 
thodical man,  who  meant  well  toward  his 
neighbors  in  a  general  way,  but  disliked 
strangers,  by  reason  of  the  mental  suffer- 
ing which  he  had  to  undergo  in  order  to 
find  something  suitable  to  say  to  them. 
Later  in  the  day  M.  de  Fontvieille, 
speaking  under  the  mellow  influence  of  a 
good  dinner  and  a  bottle  of  Heidsieck 
monopole,  described  him  as  a  brave  cam- 
pagnard.  Jeanne,  more  prudent,  but  less 
lenient,  committed  herself  to  no  articu- 
late judgment  upon  her  uncle,  but  men- 
tally set  him  down  as  a  lourdaud. 

Nevertheless,  she  did  what  she  could 
to  be  gracious  to  him,  exerting  herself  to 
set  him  at  his  ease,  and  thanking  him 
very  prettily  for  having  travelled  so  far  to 
meet  her.  To  which  he  replied,  "  Oh, 
it  doesn't  matter,"  with  an  evident  sense 
of  hard  usage  strong  upon  him.  "  I 
shouldn't  have  minded  the  trip  a  bit  if 
it  hadn't  been  for  the  pheasants, ' '  he  was 
so  good  as  to  explain  ;  "  but  your  aunt 
thought  it  wouldn't  have  done  for  you  to 
travel  all  by  yourself— and  no  more  it 
would,  of  course.  And  I  dare  say  we  shall 
manage  to  get  home  before  the  week  is 
out — that  is,  if  you  can  stand  a  few  long- 
ish  days  in  the  train." 

Jeanne  answered  that  she  was  quite 
prepared  to  perform  the  whole  distance 
without  a  break,  if  necessary  ;  whereat 
her  uncle's  features  assumed  an  expres- 
sion of  cheerfulness  and  approval. 

*'  Oh,  I  shouldn't  think  for  a  moment 
of  asking  you  to  do  that,"  said  he; 
' '  only  some  ladies,  you  know,  want  to 
stop  for  the  night  at  every  ten  miles,  and 
then  grumble  because  the  journey  takes 
such  a  long  time,  you  know." 

Jeanne  signified  that  she  was  not  one 
of  these  unreasonable  persons  ;  and  Mr. 


Ashley  immediately  produced  a  Brad- 
shaWy  and  began  to  sigh  and  rub  his  fore- 
head over  its  intricacies. 

Poor  M.  de  Fontvieille,  who  had  per- 
force to  pass  three  days  in  Marseilles,  and 
had  counted  upon  whiling  them  away 
with  such  amusements  as  the  sad  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time  allowed  of,  was 
rather  dismayed  when  he  heard  that  he 
was  to  be  left  in  solitude  the  next  morn- 
ing. However,  he  put  a  good  face  upon 
it,  and  maintained  a  cheerful  demeanor 
up  to  the  last  moment.  Not  until  Jeanne 
had  already  taken  her  place  in  the  rail- 
way-carriage, and  Mr.  Ashley  was  pre- 
paring to  follow  her,  did  the  old  gentle- 
man permit  his  natural  feelings  to  obtain 
a  temporary  mastery  over  him.  Then, 
with  two  tears  trickling  down  his  with- 
ered cheeks,  he  approached  the  burly 
Englishman,  and  standing  upon  tiptoe  in 
order  to  grasp  him  impressively  by  both 
elbows,  delivered  himself  of  a  brief  ex- 
ordium which  he  had  prepared  before- 
hand. 

"  Monsieur,  I  confide  to  your  care  one 
who  is  more  dear  to  me  than  my  life.  I 
do  not  ask  you  to  treat  her  with  kindness 
— that  would  be  to  insult  you,  who  have 
so  generously  offered  her  an  asylum  when 
those  of  her  own  family  have  held  aloof. 
I  surrender  her  to  you  without  fear,  but 
not  without  a  pang  ;  for  I  am  an  old 
man,  monsieur,  and  my  time  must  be 
near  at  hand.  That  is  why  I  will  venture 
to  beg  of  you,  although  we  are  of  differ- 
ent faiths,  to  join  your  prayers  to  mine 
that  I  may  not  be  long  separated  from 
those  whom  I  love. ' ' 

"  Certainly — certainly  ;  I  will,  I'm 
sure,  with  pleasure — and  Mrs.  Ashley 
too  ;  and  we'll  take  the  greatest  care  of 
Jane.  Don't  be  agitated — pray  don't !" 
pleaded  Mr.  Ashley,  in  an  agony  of  ter- 
ror lest  this  demonstrative  Frenchman 
should  proceed  to  embrace  him  coram 
populo.  '•  I  think,  if  you'll  excuse  me 
a  minute,  I'll  just  run  and  buy  a  paper," 
he  added,  almost  shaking  off  his  inter- 
locutor ;  and  with  that,  fairly  took  to  his 
heels. 

M.  de  Fontvieille  was  quite  satisfied. 
He  had  not  understood  a  word  of  the 
"  Englishman's  hurried  speech,  but  he  had 
detected  in  it,  as  he  thought,  signs  of 
sympathetic  emotion.  "  Cesi  un  bon 
c<zury ' '  he  murmured,  as  he  hoisted  him- 
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self  up  upon  the  carriage-step  to  say  his 
last  words  to  Jeanne. 

"  Dear  mademoiselle — my  dear  child 
— I  had  a  hundred  things  to  speak  of  to 
you,  but  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  the 
strength  ;  and,  after  all,  you  have  no 
need  of  advice  from  me.  You  know 
better  than  I  what  is  right,  and  you  never 
fail  to  do  it.  Do  not  forget  your  old 
friend,  who  loves  you.  Here  is  a  small 
souvenir — it  is  only  a  sapphire  ring — of 
no  great  value — you  know  I  am  a  miser 
as  regards  my  jewels  ;  but  they  will  all 
come  to  you  soon.  Write  to  me  when 
you  can  find  the  time  ;  I  shall  be  very 
lonely  without  you,  and  our  poor  L6on. 


Adieu,  mademoiselle — adieu,  my    dear 
Jeanne  !" 

And  then  Mr.  Ashley  came  running 
back  with  his  newspaper,  and  was  pushed 
into  his  place  by  the  guard.  The  door 
was  slammed,  the  train  began  to  move, 
and  the  course  of  Jeanne's  life  took  a 
fresh  departure.  Her  last  glimpse  of  old 
associations  showed  her  M.  de  Font- 
vieille  dissolved  in  tears  upon  the  plat- 
form, waving  a  straw  hat  with  one  hand 
and  a  pocket-handkerchief  with  the 
other,  while  the  railway  officials,  the  gen- 
darmes, and  the  porters  grouped  around 
him  looked  on  with  respectful  interest. 
— Cornhill  Magazine. 
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For  any  one  to  state  vaguely  that  he 
means  to  "  learn  Chinese"  is  almost  as 
indefinite  as  to  announce  an  intention  of 
entering  upon  a  course  of  "  science." 
In  the  first  place,  4<  Chinese"  is  often 
used  collectively  of  the  written  and 
spoken  languages  of  China,  as  if  there 
existed  between  these  two  distinct 
branches  of  study  the  same  relation  that 
we  know  to  exist  between  written  and 
spoken  French.  But  the  language  of  Chi- 
nese speech  is  never  written  down  totidem 
verbis*  The  result  of  such  a  process 
would  in  Chinese  eyes  be  simply  ludi- 
crous ;  not  to  mention  that  for  much  of 
the  patois  of  China  there  are  no  corre- 
sponding characters,  in  which  cases  it 
would  of  course  be  impossible.  When  a 
Chinaman  sits  down  to  write,  say,  the  evi- 
dence of  a  witness  in  a  court  of  justice, 
he  does  not  put  on  paper  what  the  man 
actually  says,  but  translates  as  he  goes 
along  the  colloquial  into  the  book  lan- 
guage. A  foreigner  may  learn  either  or 
both.  Stanislas  Julien,  who  never  came 
to  China,  was  an  accomplished  scholar  of 
the  written  language,  though  ignorant  of 
the  colloquial  ;  and  many  residents  at 
the  various  treaty  ports  are  able  to  con- 

*  Except  in  the  case  of  farces,  songs,  parts  of 
low-class  novels,  etc.,  in  which  a  very  near 
approach  is  made  to  the  colloquial.  The  mis- 
sionaries, too,  issue  religious  tracts  in  this 
form  ;  and  the  Bible  itself  has  been  published 
in  the  vulgar  tongue  of  more  than  one  prov- 
ince, thus  becoming  a  literary  absurdity  in  the 
eyes  of  all  educated  Chinese. 


verse  fluently  in  the  local  dialects  while 
totally  unable  to  read  a  single  character. 
But  before  proceeding  any  further  with 
the  main  object  of  my  investigation  it 
may  be  desirable  to  insert  just  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  spoken  language  of  China. 
To  begin  with,  there  are  at  least  five 
strongly-marked  dialects,  differing  so 
widely  one  from  another  as  to  make  them 
practically,  though  not  really,  five  sepa- 
rate languages.  Natives  who  speak  only 
their  own  dialect  are  as  unintelligible  to 
their  fellow-countrymen  who  do  not 
know  that  dialect  as  an  Englishman  and 
a  Russian  are  mutually  unintelligible  if 
neither  happens  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  language  of  the  other.*  It  is  true  that 
from  time  immemorial  the  dialect  spoken 
at  court  has  been  recognized  as  the  me- 
dium of  intercommunication  all  over  the 
empire  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  only  those 
who  live  within  the  radius  where  that 
form  of  speech  prevails  will  learn  it  as 
their  mother-tongue.  Pekingese  is  now 
regarded    as    the   best  "  Mandarin  ;"f 

*  Hence  the  not  uncommon  phenomenon  of 
an  Englishman  acting  as  interpreter  between 
two  Chinamen.  Sometimes  the  latter  are  both 
able  to  speak  English  ;  and  we  were  informed 
only  the  other  day  that  Chinese  educated  in 
Hong-Kong,  for  instance,  frequently  write  to 
each  other  in  English,  in  preference  to  their 
own  language. 

f  All  officials  speak  the  so-called  Mandarin 
dialect,  as'  also  do  many  of  the  better  class  of 
tradesmen,  whose  business  often  calls  them  to 
a  distance  from  home. 
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whereas  in  former  days,  when  Nanking 
was  the  capital,  the  dialect  spoken  in  and 
around  that  city  was  taken  as  the  official 
model.  Both  would  be  unknown  to  an 
inhabitant  of  Canton. 

I  must  now  further  warn  my  readers 
that  although  it  is  not  unusual  to  speak 
generally  of  the  book  language  of  China, 
that  too  is  subdivided  into  several  classes, 
for  each  of  which  a  certain  amount  of 
special  training  is  required.  For  my 
present  purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
keep  in  view  two  principal  divisions — 
namely,  the  official  and  business  lan- 
guages on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ornate 
1  style  of  poets,  essayists,  etc.,  on  the 
other.  From  the  first  of  these  all  flowery 
or  fine  writing  is  rigorously  excluded — 
the  lucid  expression  of  the  writer's  mean- 
ing is  the  sole  object  of  a  Chinese  de- 
spatch, save  always  in  those  instances 
where  it  may  be  desired  rather  to  conceal 
than  to  make  plain.  Even  then  this  may 
be  accomplished  only  by  the  aid  of  a 
grammatical  confusion,  and  not  by  the 
introduction  of  abstruse  or  uncommon 
terms.  In  fact,  the  tacitly  acknowledged 
rules  of  Chinese  despatch  writing  accord 
very  much  with  those  once  circulated  by 
Lord  Palmerston,  calling  upon  all  mem- 
bers of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  ser- 
vices to  forward  their  communications 
written  in  a  plain  round  hand  ;  to  avoid 
treating  of  two  subjects  in  a  single  de- 
spatch ;  to  aim  at  perspicuity  above  all 
things  ;  and  never  to  make  use  of  a  for- 
eign phrase  when  an  English  one  would 
answer  as  well.  But  it  is  the  latter  and 
more  interesting  division  that  I  now  pro- 
pose to  examine — the  last  refuge  of  that 
old  Chinese  pride  and  faith  in  themselves 
as  opposed  to  the  outer  barbarian  which 
received  a  mortal  wound  at  the  capture 
of  Peking.* 

The  once  prevalent  belief  in  the  great 
difficulty  of  acquiring  a  colloquial  knowl- 
edge even  of  a  single  Chinese  dialect  has 
long  since  taken  its  place  among  other 
historical  fictions  :f  but  it  is  still  admitted 
on  ail  sides  that  the  written  language  of 
China  requires  nothing  short  of  the  de- 
voted energies  of  a  lifetime.     Few,  how- 

*  By  the  allied  British  and  French  forces  in 
i860. 

f  Exclusive  of  those  who  make  a  study  of 
Chinese,  there  are  now  to  be  found  among  for- 
eign residents  in  China  many  who  have  picked 
up  by  ear  the  dialect  of  their  own  locality. 


ever,  of  those  to  whom  this  saying  is  pro- 
verbially familiar,  would  care  to  be  called 
upon  at  a  moment's  notice  to  justify  the 
remark.  For  we  see  from  day  to  day  the 
ordinary  Chinese  literate,  of,  say,  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  reading  with  apparent 
ease  any  work  that  chance  may  throw  into 
his  hands  ;  and  we  know  that  up  to  the 
age  of  seven  or  eight  *  he  was  playing 
about  in  the  streets  without  educational 
restraint  of  any  kind.  We  also  know 
that  the  habits  of  idleness  contracted 
"  thus  early  in  the  life  of  a  Chinese  school- 
boy make  him  a  very  difficult  subject  to 
manage  when  confined  in  a  close  room  to 
pore  over  and  commit  to  memory  a  num- 
ber of  characters,  the  meaning  of  which 
he  is  not  taught  until  several  years  after- 
ward, and  surrounded  as  he  is  by  a 
roomful  of  companions  each  shrieking 
out  his  own  lesson  almost  at  the  very  top 
of  his  voice.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that 
the  first  thing  these  boys  do  on  leaving 
school  is  to  get  married,  and  that  their 
subsequent  studies  are  not  carried  on  in 
any  thing  like  the  systematic  manner 
which  insures  success  to  candidates  for 
literary  distinctions  among  ourselves, 
and  we  shall  begin  to  wonder  indeed  how 
it  is  that  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  per- 
severing effort  do  not  yield  the  same  re- 
sult to  a  European  of  average  ability, 
whose  advantages  of  previous  training 
more  than  outweigh  the  one  disadvantage 
of  beginning  later  in  life.f  And  that  my 
readers  may  be  enabled  to  form  their  own 
conclusion,  possibly  a  new  one,  as  to  the 
real  difficulties  of  the  book  language  of 
China,  I  have  arranged  them  under  the 
four  following  headings  : 

I.  Characters. — The  first  obstacle  en- 
countered by  students  of  Chinese  is  the 
multiform  nature  of  the  written  symbols. 
To  a  beginner  who  learns  his  twenty-five 
characters  a  day  for  a  fortnight  or  so,  and 
then  finds  himself  obliged  to  diminish 
that  number,  some  part  of  his  time  being 
necessarily  devoted  to  going  over  the  old 
ground,  it  seems  almost  hopeless  that  he 
will  ever  acquire  a  mastery  over  some 
6000  or  7000  of  these  slippery  puzzles.  J 

*  Until  he  reaches  this  age,  the  Chinese 
child  learns  absolutely  nothing. 

\  Few  foreigners  begin  to  learn  Chinese  be- 
fore the  age  of  one  or  two  and  twenty  :  many 
much  later. 

%  This  is  about  the  number  required  by  the 
student  who  wishes  to  be  able  to  read  any  or- 
dinary Chinese  book  or  document. 
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The  more  so  as  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
the  student  makes  a  false  start,  learning 
each  character  by  its  general  form,  with- 
out relation  to  any  other  character,  and 
without  analyzing  the  construction  of  its 
component  parts.  By  degrees,  when 
much  valuable  time  has  been  already 
wasted,  it  occurs  to  the  more  attentive 
that  these  apparently  fortuitous  combina- 
tions of  strokes  fall  naturally  into  certain 
groups  with  common  elements  to  each. 
Later  on,  it  is  perceived  that  each  char- 
acter is  divisible  into  two  parts,  from 
one  of  which  the  sound  may  usually  be 
predicted  even  though  the  character  in 
question  has  never  been  met  before,  and 
from  the  other  of  which  may  be  gained  a 
tolerably  accurate  clue  to  the  meaning* 
The  difficulty  of  the  problem  is  thus  very 
much  modified  :  it  becomes  no  longer  a 
question  of  committing  to  memory  an  im- 
mense number  of  separate  pictures,  but 
rather  of  classifying  new  acquisitions  un- 
der old  phonetic  groups  in  which  the 
radicals  play  the  part  of  differentiators  as 
regards  the  sense.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  an  accurate  illustration  of  this  in 
English  :  the  following  examples  are  the 
nearest  we  can  get.  A  schoolboy  meet- 
ing the  word  Pliocene  for  the  first  time 
would  learn  by  two  efforts  of  memory  that 
it  was  derived  from  two  Greek  words 
meaning  "  more"  and  "  new  ;"  but  when 
subsequently  he  sees  Eocene,  Miocene, 
and  Pleistocene,  he  has  only  one  new 
word  to  remember  in  each  case  instead  of 
two,  the  latter  half  cene  being  common 
to  all.  In  Chinese,  however,  the  only 
function  of  the  cene  half,  which  we  will 
regard  as  corresponding  with  the  pho- 
netic of  a  character,  is  to  determine  the 
sound,  not  of  that  half  alone  but  of  the 
whole  character.  The  eo,  mi,  etc.,  are 
the  radicals  or  differentiators,  which  give 
the  reader  a  clew  to  the  sense.  Again, 
in  Chinese  every  tree,  plant,  shrub,  etc., 
is  written  with  either  one  of  the  two  radi- 
cals wood  or  grass,  the  phonetics  differing 
in  each  instance  according  to  the  sound 
of  the  character.  So  in  English  we  have 
sc/iool-room,  school-boy,  school-master, 
etc.,  answering  somewhat  to  a  group  of 
Chinese  characters  in  which  the  radical 
is  a  constant  quantity. 

I  have  no  wish  to  pretend  that  the  ac- 

*  The  former  of  these  is  generally  called  the 
phonetic,  the  latter  the  radical,  of  a  character. 


quisition  of  a  large  number  of  Chinese 
characters  is  other  than  a  sufficiently 
difficult  task  ;  still,  a  student  gifted  with 
an  average  memory  should  be  able  in  five 
years'  study  to  store  up  enough  to  carry 
him  through  any  ordinary  business  or 
official  documents,  light  novels,  etc.; 
and  were  these  characters  the  sole  hin- 
drance in  his  way,  I  should  be  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  it  is  that  the  written  lan- 
guage of  China  has  so  long  been  regarded 
as  something  beyond  the  powers  of  an 
ordinary  Englishman.* 

II.  Grammar, — I  will  take  it  for 
granted  that  my  readers  know  Chinese  to 
be  a  non-flexional  language  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  term.  There  are  no  declen- 
sions either  of  substantives,  adjectives, 
or  pronouns,  and  no  moods,  conjuga- 
tions, or  tenses  of  verbs,  each  word  be- 
ing complete  in  itself,  and  incapable  of 
any  modification  of  form  whatever.  The 
syntax  of  a  sentence  is,  therefore,  the 
only  clew  to  determining  the  relative 
value  of  its  units  ;  or,  as  it  has  been  well 
put,  "  the  whole  of  Chinese  grammar  de- 
pends upon  position."  This  is  the  key 
by  which,  with  proper  attention  to  cer- 
tain laws,  the  seemingly  tangled  skein  of 
written  Chinese  may  be  accurately  un- 
ravelled, and  made  to  yield  up  a  meaning, 
and  one  meaning  only.  It  is  not  true  that 
half  a  dozen  different  constructions  may 
be  placed  upon  one  and  the  same  sentence 
according  to  mere  fancy  ;  the  rules  of 
Chinese  composition  are,  if  any  thing, 
more  stringently  adhered  to  than  our 
own,  though,  of  course,  equivoques  and 
ambiguities  of  speech  are  not  altogether 
unknown.  The  responses  of  the  oracle 
at  Delphi  have  their  counterparts  in  all 
languages  ;  but  it  is  quite  inaccurate  to 
represent  that  these  occur  more  fre- 
quently or  are  more  easily  produced  in 
Chinese  than  in  any  other  language. 
Where,  as  occasionally  in  the  archaic 
style,  transposition  of  words  is  carried 
to  an  extreme  limit,  it  is  often  very  diffi- 
cult to  determine  the  exact  function  of 

*  In  my  opinion,  Professor  Stokes's  system 
of  aids  to  the  memory  could  never  be  utilized 
by  the  student  of  Chinese.  I  venture  to  say 
this,  not  wishing  in  any  way  to  depredate  an 
otherwise  valuable  help,  with  the  merits  of 
which  I  myself  am  personally  acquainted  ;  but 
from  a  desire  that  no  intending  learner  should 
quit  the  main  road  in  search  of  a  short  cut,  the 
very  existence  of  which  to  me  seems  exceed- 
ingly doubtful. 
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each  particular  word  ;  such  transposi- 
tions, however,  are  comparatively  rare, 
and  are  always  based  upon  sotne  pre- 
cedent in  the  classics  with  which  the 
reader  is  naturally  supposed  to  be  fa- 
miliar. Thus  we  have  in  Mencius  a 
sentence  of  four  characters  arranged  as 
follows  :  "  To-distribute  men  accord- 
ing-to  riches."  This  means  "to  dis- 
tribute riches  according  to  the  men, ' '  and 
upon  such  a  precedent  a  modern  writer 
would  not  hesitate  to  build  a  similar 
phrase  which  he  would  expect  all  edu- 
cated readers  to  identify  at  once.  Here 
the  foreign  student  is  again  at  a  disad- 
vantage, for  he  has  never,  like  his  Chinese 
rival,  learned  the  works  of  Mencius  by 
heart.  The  most  curious  specimen  of 
such  transposition  ever  noticed  by  myself 
is  the  following:*  "Mother  served 
sister-in-law, ' '  as  applied  to  a  very  vir- 
tuous young  lady,  who,  to  give  the  real 
meaning  of  the  sentence,  "  served  her 
sister-in-law  as  if  that  sister-in-law  had 
been  her  mother."  Yet,  strange  though 
it  may  seem,  there  is  no  particular  diffi- 
culty in  this  sentence  taken  where  it 
stands  :  there  is  absolutely  nothing  else 
which  it  could  mean.  However,  as  we 
saw  just  now  in  the  case  of  characters, 
so  with  regard  to  grammar  ;  its  difficulties 
melt  away  before  a  course  of  systematic 
study  ;  and  thus  far  in  our  analysis  we 
are  unable  to  say  that  there  is  any  thing 
very  impracticable  in  the  book  language 
of  China.  But  now,  granting  that  the  stu- 
dent has  stored  up  in  his  memory  a  con- 
siderable number  of  characters,  and  is  tol- 
erably familiar  with  the  laws  of  Chinese 
syntax,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he 
can  understand  an  essay,  a  stanza  of 
poetry,  or  even  an  ordinary  letter.  For 
behind  these  simpler  elements  stands  a 
grim  spectre,  overshadowing  the  lan- 
guage with  its  dark,  impenetrable  wing, 
the  pride  and  delight  of  the  Chinese  pun- 
dit, but  the  source  of  much  despair  and 
hope  long  deferred  to  the  European 
learner  who  would  wander  at  his  own 
*weet  will  through  the  grotesquely-ar- 
ranged garden  of  Chinese  literature. 

III.  Ornamentation. — Chinese  prose 
and  poetry  alike,  to  be  of  any  literary 
value  whatever,  must  bristle  from  be- 
ginning to  end  with  allusions  to  the  events 

*  See  the  "  Lia  Chaoi,"  vol.  vii.  p.  57.  of  the 
usual  sixteen-volume  edition. 


and  personages  of  their  own  almost  im- 
measurable past.  More  than  this,  it  is 
barely  allowable  to  call  any  thing  by  its 
right  name  ;  some  figure  of  speech  or 
half-expressed  quotation — and  the  more 
obscure  the  better — must  be  called  in  to 
do  duty  in  place  of  the  universally  ta- 
booed spade.  Hence,  in  the  elucidation 
of  a  passage  written  in  this  peculiar  style, 
the  Chinese  student  of  his  native  tongue 
has  an  immense  advantage  over  the  Euro- 
pean student  of  Chinese.  Given  an  un- 
familiar metaphor,  the  former  is  able  in  a 
great  majority  of  cases  either  to  guess  its 
meaning  or  at  any  rate  obtain  a  clew 
thereto.  His  mind  has  been  schooled 
since  childhood  into  a  particular  attitude, 
which  strikes  us  only  as  being  awry. 
Manners,  customs,  and  folk-lore,  which 
we  have  to  learn,  are  to  him  every-day 
topics  of  conversation.  His  familiarity 
with  the  great  storehouses  of  allusion, 
the  Chinese  classics,  committed  to  mem- 
ory in  early  life,  is  such  that  a  well- 
chosen  word  or  two  will  always  call  to 
mind  any  passage  required  for  use.  Upon 
these  last  the  poets  and  essayists  of  China 
have  ever  largely  drawn  for  the  means  of 
saying  simple  things  in  obscure  language  ; 
and  the  greatest  of  them  have,  by  a 
power  of  combining  the  old  in  a  fresh 
and  original  manner,  raised  their  own 
works  to  the  standard  of  those  from 
which  such  quotations  may  be  made,  and 
have  thus  very  much  enlarged  the  field  of 
operations  for  all  those  who  come  after. 
I  shall  perhaps  give  a  better  idea  of  this, 
the  marked  peculiarity  of  all  Chinese 
works  written  with  any  pretensions  to 
scholarship,  by  translating  a  piece  of 
simple  English  into  the  form  it  would  as- 
sume under  the  hands  of  a  Chinese  ar- 
tist. Let  us  take,  for  example,  the 
following  : 

The  divinity  (i)  he  sits  on   his  fierce-light  (2) 
that  glisters  (3), 
Fenced  in   by  whatever-is  (4)  the-hand-that- 
made-us  (5)  ; 
The  king-maker  (6)  he  sits  in  his  Englishman's- 
house  (7)  old, 
Eying  (8)  his  first-falling  (9)  herring-colored 
(10)  devil  (11). 

Which  stood  originally  in  the  columns  of 
Punch : 

The  king  he  sits  on  his  throne  of  gold, 
Fenced  in  by  his  right  divine  ; 

The  baron  he  sits  in  his  castle  old, 
Drinking  his  ripe  red  wine. 
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The  italicized  words  refer,  of.  course, 
as  follows  : 

(i)  There's  a  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king. 

(2)  The  fierce  light  that  beats  upon  a  throne. 

(3)  All  that  glisters  is  not  gold. 

(4)  Whatever  is,  is  right. 

(5)  The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine. 

(6)  Earl  Warwick,  the  last  of  the  barons. 

(7)  An  Englishman's  house  is  his  castle. 

(8)  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes. 

(9)  The  ripest  fruit  firs.t  falls. 

(10)  Is  neither  fish,  nor  flesh,  nor  good  red  her- 

ring. 

(11)  O  thou  invisible   spirit  of  wine,  if  thou 

hast  no  name  to  be  known  by,  let  us  call 
thee  devil  ! 

Ridiculous  and  exaggerated  as  the  above 
may  seem,  I  can  assure  my  readers  that, 
quantitatively  speaking,  the  picture  is  by 
no  means  overdrawn.  In  some  of  the 
more  labored  Chinese  essays  almost  every 
word  is  made  to  play  more  or  less  a 
figurative  part ;  and  many  of  their  most 
*  valued  works  cannot  be  read,  even  by 
scholars,  without  the  commentary  by  the 
side.  But  we  will  now  proceed  to  ex- 
amine more  closely  these  difficulties, 
which  I  have  divided  for  convenience 
sake  under  two  sub-heads. 

A.  Allusions. — First  of  all  there  is  the 
mythological  or  historical  allusion  in  its 
direct  form,  when  the  name  of  the  god  or 
hero  is  actually  quoted  ;  in  its  indirect 
form,  when  merely  a  hint  is  given  as  to 
the  identity  in  question.  Ot  the  former, 
I  need  only  say  that  to  understand  each 
such  allusion  in  its  fullest  sense  implies 
a  knowledge  of  the  history  or  mythology 
of  China  such  as  few  native  scholars 
possess  ;  of  the  latter,  that  our  own  litera- 
ture presents  numerous  examples  analo- 
gous in  every  respect.  For  instance, 
when  Milton  says — 

Or  call  up  him  that  left  half  told 
The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold, 

he  has  said  enough  for  the  man  of  liter- 
ary cultivation.*  So,  too,  everybody 
who  has  read  Tennyson's  "Dream  of 
Fair  Women"  knows  who  is  meant  by 
"  the  morning  star  of  song."  f  In  fact, 
I  am  acquainted  with  nothing  in  the 
English  language  which  could  be  taken 
as   a  better    specimen   of    the   highest 


*  See  "  II  Pcnseroso."  The  allusion  is  to  an 
unfinished  poem  by  Chaucer,  subsequently  com- 
pleted by  Spenser.  See  • '  The  Faerie  Queene,  *  * 
Book  iv.  canto  ii.  stanza  32. 

f  Chaucer. 


flights  of  Chinese  inspiration  than  the 
last-named  beautiful  poem. 

Morn  broaden 'd  on  the  borders  of  the  dark, 

Ere  I  saw  her,  who  cfasp'd  in  her  last  trance 
Her  murder'd  father's  head,*  or  Joan  of  Arc, 

A  light  of  ancient  France  ; 
Or  her  who   knew  that  Love  can  vanquish 
Death, 

Who  kneeling,  with  one  arm  about  her  king, 
Drew  forth  the  poison  with  her  balmy  breath,  \ 

Sweet  as  new  buds  in  spring. 

Similarly,  all  readers  of  Gray  know  well 
enough  who  is  meant  by  "  Nature's  dar- 
ling." But  we  must  pass  on  to  the  seo 
ond  form  of  allusion,  which  is  really 
nothing  more  or  less  than  quotation, 
though  not  quotation  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term.  It  has  been  fully  ex- 
emplified in  the  verse  which  we  just  now 
clothed  in  a  Chinese  dress,  and  consists 
in  borrowing  one  or  more  words  from 
some  passage  in  the  classics  or  other 
standard  work  to  represent  perhaps  the 
whole  idea  contained  in  that  passage. 
We  may  compare  this  with  our  own  use 
of  such  phrases  as  "  utile  dulci,"  which 
recently  appeared  underneath  a  picture  in 
Punch.  To  talk  about  the  "  utile  dul- 
ci" as  we  do  in  common  parlance  is  of 
course  nonsense  taken  by  itself  and  with- 
out the  mental  reservation  of — 

Omne  tulit  punctum  qui  miscuit  [utile  dulci]. 

Two  specimens  from  the  Chinese  will 
probably  suffice.  Let  us  begin  with  the 
every-day  book  phrase,  "  He  was  no 
doubts  old" — meaningless  of  course  to 
the  European  reader,  but  simple  enough 
to  any  one  who  recollects  that  in  the 
"  Lun  YU"  or  °  Discourses"  Confucius 
says  : 

At  fifteen,  I  was  bent  on  learning. 

At  thirty,  I  was  fixed  [in  that  determination]. 

At  forty,  I  had  no  doubts,  etc. 

And  thus  "  no  doubts"  has  come  to  be 
elegantly  substituted  for  the  coarser  ex- 
pression, "  forty  years." 

The  next  example  is  more  recondite, 
and  would  be  a  fair  puzzle  to  any  native 
scholar  :  "  They  began  to  moon  first 
every  one  they  met."  Now  the  Chinese 
is  a  lunar  year  of  twelve  months,  with  an 
intercalary  month  in  every  third  year, 
and  there  is  but  one  term  in  the  language 

*  Margaret  Roper,  the  devoted  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  More, 
f  Queen  Eleanor,  wife  of  Edward  the  First. 
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for  both.  Thus  "moon  first"  means 
first  of  the  moon  or  month.  So  much 
for  the  mere  words,  which  would  avail  us 
little  did  we  not  know  that  in  the  biog- 
raphy of  a  certain  well-known  scholar  it 
is  related  how  he  and  his  brother,  also  a 
man  of  high  literary  repute,  were  in  the 
habit  of  going  out  on  the  first  day  of  each 
month  and  quizzing  the  people  they  saw 
passing  and  repassing  on  their  way  to 
and  from  the  temples.  Hence ' '  to  moon 
first* '  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  syno- 
nym of  "to  quiz." 

B.  Figures  of  Speech. — Metaphor,  me- 
tonymy, catachresis,  irony,  and  all  kinds 
of  tropes  are  extensively  used  in  every 
branch  of  Chinese  literature,  always  ex- 
cepting the  business  and  official  styles,  in 
which,  however,  such  metaphors  as  may 
have  become  part  of  the  colloquial  lan- 
guage do  occasionally  appear.  As  I  have 
already  observed, the  test  of  a  well-written 
despatch  is  the  ready  comprehension  of 
it  by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed  ; 
whereas  an  elegant  obscurity,  arising 
from  an  extended  use  of  allusions  and 
figures  of  speech,  is  the  sole  end  and  aim 
of  the  Chinese  poet  or  prose  writer. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  word  fai, 
' '  white.  "  A  "  white  business* '  signifies 
a  death  or  funeral,  that  being  the  color 
of  Chinese  mourning  garments,  just  as  a 
"red  business"  stands  for  a  wedding, 
red  being  the  emblem  of  joy,  the  color 
of  the  bride's  dress,  her  bridal  palanquin, 
etc.  Again,  a  "white  man"  or  a 
"  white-clothes  man"  is  a  person  who 
has  no  official  status — one  of  the  people, 
in  fact — and  who  has  therefore  no  right 
to  wear  the  button  and  splendid  robes 
of  a  mandarin.-  Similarly,  a  private 
family  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  "  white 
house."  "White  characters"  are  Chi- 
nese symbols  wrongly  written  for  others 
of  precisely  the  same  sound  but  of  a  dif- 
ferent meaning  ;  just  as  if  a  bad  speller 
of  English  were  to  put  "  the  air  of  all 
the  ages"  or  "the  misletoe  bow." 
"  White  language"  is  a  term  applied  to 
the  local  dialects  of  China,  a  great  por- 
tion of  each  existing  only  in  a  colloquial 
form  and  having  no  corresponding  char- 
acters. To  look  at  a  person  with  ' '  white 
eyes"  is  to  slight  or  disregard  him  ;  in 
other  words,  it  is  to  look  at  him  with  the 
whites  and  not  with  the  pupils.  In  the 
"  Life  of  YUan  Chi"  we  read  that  on  the 
occasion  of  his  mother's  death  two 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXXI.,  No.  i. 


brothers,  acquaintances  of  his,  came  to 
condole  with  him.  The  first  arrived 
empty-handed,  and  was  coldly  received 
with  the  "whites;"  while  his  younger 
brother,  who  had  brought  with  him  the 
usual  present,  was  gratified  by  a  sight  of 
Yiian  Chi's  "pupils."  To  continue, 
"  to  fly  white"  is  to  skip  a  page  in  read- 
ing ;  "to  eat  white"  is  to  batten  at 
somebody  else's  expense  ;  and  "  to  take 
trouble  whitely ' '  is  equivalent  to  labor- 
ing in  vain.  "  White  sun"  and  "  white 
heaven' '  signify  in  broad  daylight ;  ' '  the 
great  white"  is  Venus  ;  and  white  pre- 
ceded by  a  number  generally  stands  for 
so  many  years — e.g.,  "  five  whites" = five 
years,  from  the  annual  occurrence  of 
snow.  J  have  said  generally,  having  once 
met  the  phrase  "  three  whites"  used  for 
three  bumpers  of  wine,  though  without 
any  accompanying  explanation.  And  so 
I  might  go  on  giving  many  other  in- 
stances of  the  figurative  usage  of  the 
single  word  "  white  ;"  but  I  shall  prob- 
ably have  done  enough  if  I  add  it  fre- 
quently appears  used  as  a  verb,  meaning 
"to  state,"  to  "speak,"  the  idea  in- 
volved being  the  same  as  that  in  our 
own  phrase,  "  to  make  clear." 

I  will  now  place  before  my  readers  an 
imaginary  Chinese  letter  of  the  compli- 
mentary order,  upon  the  mere  substance 
of  which  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell, 
my  sole  object  being  that  of  introducing 
a  few  common  figures  of  speech,  such  as 
might  be  met  with  in  any  composition  of 
the  kind : 

From  a  Friend  to  a  Friend. 

Throughout  our  long  separation,  anxiety  for 
your  welfare  has  never  ceased  to  hang  around 
your  servant's  heart.  He  thirsts  very  much  to 
see  you  again  ;  and  now,  learning  from  your 
jewelled  tablet  that  your  chariot  has  returned 
to  its  palatial  mansion,  he  would  implore  you 
ten  thousand  not  to  be  sparing  of  your  jade, 
but  to  let  your  brightness  descend  upon  his 
rush  hut,  that  you  and  he  may  once  more  talk 
with  fingers  beneath  the  Silver  River.  Alas  ! 
your  unworthy  menial  is  drawing  near  the 
wood.  His  hand-the-clothes  and  his  little  dog 
have  already  prepared  for  him  the  planks  and 
robes  of  old  age,  and  he  will  shortly  be  wan- 
dering upon  the  Terrace  of  Night.  '  He  there- 
fore prays  you  to  speedily  illuminate  his  hum- 
ble abode,  and  remove  the  reproach  of  the 
autumn  Ian. 

The  "  jewelled  tablet"  is  of  course  the 

letter  previously  received  by  the  writer 

from  his  friend,  and  is  only  one  among 

a  host  of  similar  metaphors  applied  in  the 
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same  sense.      The    "  chariot"    is  the 
friend  himself,  and  his  "  palatial  man- 
sion" might  very  possibly   be  nothing 
more  than  a  "  two-pair  back,"  or  rather 
the   equivalent    of  some   such   humble 
lodging,   as  Chinese  houses   rarely  rise 
more  than  one  story  above  the  ground.* 
41  Ten  thousand"  is  merely  an  intensive, 
answering  to  "  on  no  account ;"  but  "  to 
spare  jade"  is  an  ellipsis  for  "  to  spare 
one's  jaded  footsteps,"  the  compliment- 
ary word  "  jade,"  or  a  similar  term,  be- 
ing invariably  inserted  when  writing  or 
speaking  of  anybody  else's  belongings. 
Thus,  a  person's  wife  is  "  the  precious 
lady,"  his  father  "  the  honored  vener- 
able,"   his    son  "  the  honored    gentle- 
man," his  daughter  "  the  honored  loved 
one, ' '  often  * '  the  honored  ten  thousand 
[ounces  of]  gold,"  as  indicative  of  her 
great  value  ;  and  even  if  a  man  has  the 
stomach-ache  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  speak  of  it  to  him  as  his  "  worshipful 
complaint."     I  may  here  mention,   en 
passant^  that  a  common  nickname  for 
one's  own  daughter,  or  girls  in  general, 
is  * '  lose-money-goods, ' '  from  the  fact 
that  a  daughter  always  carries  money  in 
the  shape  of  a  dowry  from  her  own  to  a 
stranger's  family,  this  process  being  of 
course  reversed  in  the  case  of  sons.    But 
to  proceed.     It  is  impossible,  according 
to  all  laws  of  epistolary  and  conversa- 
tional etiquette  in  China,  to  address  any 
one  but  an  inferior  in  the  second  person. 
I  have  put  "your  brightness"  for  the 
sake  of  making  it  clear  to  the  reader  that 
the  meaning  is  "you;"    the  original 
would    contain     but    the    single   word 
"  brightness."      The  "  rush  hut"  is  of 
course  antithetical  to  the  * '  palatial  man- 
sion ;"  to  "  talk  with  fingers"  is  an  ele- 
gant expression  for  "  playing  at  chess  ;" 
and  the  "  Silver  River"  is  better  known 
to  Europeans   as    the   "  Milky   Way." 
"  Unworthy  menial"  stands  for  the  pro- 
noun "  I  ;"    and  to    "  draw  near  the 
wood"  is  but  another  form  of  our  own 
' '  one  foot    in   the    grave, ' '    the  term 
"  wood"  being  used  by  metonymy  for 
the  coffin.      This  last  exquisite  figure 
originated  with  the  philosopher  Tso,  who 

*  In  Peking  care  is  taken  that  no  one 
builds  his  house  higher  than  his  neighbor's, 
lest  he  should  be  spying  into  the  adjoining 
court-yards  or  small  gardens  in  which  the 
ladies  of  each  family  are  wont  to  sit  on  sum- 
mer afternoons,  sometimes  very  lightly  clad. 


wrote  the  celebrated  commentary  ("  Tso 
Chuan")   on   Confucius's    great    work, 
"  Spring  and  Autumn  :"  "  She  is  twenty- 
three  and  I  am  twenty-five  ;  and  marry- 
ing thus,  we  shall  draw  near  the  wood  to- 
gether."   A  "  hand-the-clothes,"  some- 
times a  "  hand-the-towel-and-comb,  is  a 
common  book  term  for  a  wife,  from  her 
supposed  duties  as  femme  de  chambre  to 
her  husband ;  its  use,  however,  is  illustra- 
tive rather  of  a  theory  than  of  any  system 
actually  in  practice  among  the  Chinese. 
So  "  little  dog"  is  said  depreciatingly  of 
one's  own  son  ;  and  "  the  planks  and 
robes  of  old  age"  are  the  boards*  and 
grave-clothes  that  will  moulder  with  the 
body  to  dust  in  its  last  resting-place, 
1 '  the    Terrace  of  an    eternal   Night. ' ' 
Death  has  comparatively  few  terrors  for 
the  peaceable,  law-abiding  Chinaman  who 
is  conscious  of  no  neglect  of  his  country's 
gods  ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  hateful 
contingency,   in  that  he  is  thereby  de- 
prived of  the  light  of  day,  the  oft-recur- 
ring pleasures  of  the  rice-bowl,  and  the 
sound  of  his  children's  voices.  Therefore 
he  veils  every  allusion  to  the  inevitable 
hour  with  some  graceful  metaphor,  in- 
vesting the  circumstances  of  dissolution 
with    a  desirableness    not    their   own. 
Every  thing  connected  with  the  grave  is 
spoken  of  as  part  of  an  imaginary  "  old 
age, ' '  which  two  words  may  be  seen  con- 
spicuous in  the  shop-sign  of  every  Chi- 
nese undertaker.     But  though  an  elderly 
gentleman  views   with  satisfaction  the 
present  of  a  nice  comfortable  coffin  for 
himself,   or    cheerfully  accompanies    a 
dutiful  son  to  look  at  the  spot  where  his 
own  bones  will  some  day  repose,  yet  in 
conversation  he  refrains  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  any  direct  or  indirect  mention 
of  the  great  catastrophe. 

There  remains  only  the  "  autumn 
fan,"  which  here  stands  for  any  apparent 
neglect  of  the  writer  by  his  friend,  but  is 
a  figure  of  speech  usually  applied  to  a 
deserted  wife,  who  is  cast  aside,  like  the 
fan,  when  her  summer  of  life  is  over.  A 
propos  of  which  I  venture  to  add  the 
nobler  Chinese  saying  that  "  the  bran 

*  The  Chinese  make  beautiful  coffins  ;  and 
as  the  dead  body  is  kept  in  the  house  for 
many  days  after  death,  until  an  auspicious 
hour  for  interment  has  arrived,  it  is  necessary 
above  all  things  that  the  coffin  should  be  air- 
tight. This  is  tested  by  occasionally  passing 
round  a  lighted  candle,  close  to  the  seams. 
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wife  should  not  go  down  from  the  hall" 
— /.<?.,  the  wife  who  has  shared  the  pov- 
erty-stricken days  of  bran  food  should 
not  be  discarded  in  the  hour  of  prosperity 
and  wealth.  And  so  I  might  go  on  with 
almost  endless  instances  of  quaint  meta- 
phors and  grotesque  images,  such  as  oc- 
cur at  every  step  in  the  book  language  of 
China.  I  will  conclude,  however,  with 
two  curious  figures,  the  latter  of  which 
has  been,  and  still  remains,  an  example 
of  how  readily  mistakes  may  be  made  in 
the  interpretation  of  Chinese,  while  the 
first  one  is  cited  in  illustration  of  the  ad- 
vantage at  which  the  native  stands  as 
compared  with  the  most  painstaking 
European  student. 

1.  "  He  was  absent  about  half  a  blow'* 
is  a  very  common  book  phrase,  but  not, 
as  a  rule,  comprehensible  at  first  sight  to 
the  foreigner,  albeit  he  sees  from  the 
character  employed  that  blow  is  the  blow- 
ing of  the  wind.  There  is  an  even  com- 
moner expression,  namely,  "  half  a  meal- 
time, '  *  which  of  course  needs  no  expla- 
nation ;  and  the  two  are  nearly  synony- 
mous. "  Half  a  blow"  means  half  the 
time  it  takes  to  blow  the  fire  while  cook- 
ing a  meal,  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
Chinese  cook  or  his  mate  being  to  fan  the 
glowing  charcoal  over  which  the  pot  or 
frying-pan  is  placed. 


2.  The  second  phrase  is  "to  swallow 
gold, ' '  which  has  for  many  years  been  ac- 
cepted without  cavil  in  its  literal  sense 
even  by  such  otherwise  accurate  writers  - 
as  Williams  and  Doolittle,  and  is  still 
generally  regarded  as  a  peculiarly  Chi- 
nese method  of  committing  suicide.  To 
such  an  extent  does  this  belief  prevail 
that  a  medical  man  now  practising  in 
China  has  recently  put  forth  a  grave  dis- 
sertation on  the  consequences  of  swallow- 
ing this  metal,  which  he  thinks  must  be 
taken  in  the  form  of  gold  leaf  ;  and  he 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  offer  his  opinion  as 
to  the  best  remedy  to  be  adopted,  the 
same  being  "  the  continuous  exhibition 
of  alkalies  with  demulcent  drinks  and 
emetics.' '  Now,  4<  to  swallow  gold"  is 
simply  a  metaphorical  expression  for  tak- 
ing poison,  especially  of  any  such  act  per- 
formed by  a  mandarin  under  Imperial 
orders  as  punishment  for  unsuccessful 
military  service  or  some  failure  of  the 
kind.  The  revolting  necessity  was  ac- 
cordingly thus  veiled  ;  and  so  skilfully 
that  not  only  Europeans,  for  whom  there 
is  every  excuse,  but  many  well-educated 
Chinese,  have  come  to  believe  that  the 
phrase  is  actually  based  on  the  positive 
possibility  of  poisoning  one's  self  with 
gold. — The  Nineteenth  Century. 


*••- 
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Circumstances  having  induced  me  to 
devote  some  time  to  the  study  of  com- 
parative anatomy,  certain  reflections  pre- 
sented themselves  to  me  in  relation  to 
the  evolution  of  species,  which  suggested 
the  following  observations : 

The  indestructibility  of  matter  has  long 
been  known.  Plato  evidently  had  some 
notion  that  matter  changed  its  mode  of 
existence  without  being  annihilated,  and 
I  apprehend  there  can  have  been  no 
doubt  on  the  subject  since  the  celebrated 
experiment  of  Lavoisier,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  when  charcoal  is  burned  in 
oxygen  gas,  one  body  lost  in  weight  as 
much  as  the  other  gained.  But  of  late 
it  has  been  seen  that  force  also  changes 
its  mode  of  action,  without  becoming  an- 
nihilated. This  principle  is  called  the 
law  of  conservation  of  force,  and  may  be 
illustrated  in  various  ways. 


The  following  is  an  instance  of  friction 
being  converted  into  heat :  Fill  a  small 
brass  tube  with  water,  insert  a  cork,  and 
cause  it  to  revolve  swiftly  round  its  axis 
by  means  of  wheelwork.  If  the  tube  is 
strongly  compressed  during  its  revolution 
between  two  pieces  of  wood,  the  water 
will  boil  so  violently  as  to  expel  the  cork. 

Introduce  a  little  of  the  vapor  of  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon  into  a  syringe  con- 
structed of  glass,  and  compress  the  air 
suddenly  by  means  of  a  piston,  a  flash  of 
light  will  show  that  heat  has  been  pro- 
duced and  the  vapor  inflamed. 

Two  pieces  of  quartz  rubbed  together 
may  be  made  to  produce  light  as  well  as 
heat. 

There  are  certain  batteries  constructed 
entirely  of  metals  which  produce  currents 
of  electricity  when  acted  on  by  heat ; 
and  every  one  must  have  noticed  how  the 
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air  is  cooled  by  a  thunder-storm.  These 
are  all  instances  of  forces  transformed 
into  forces  of  a  different  kind. 

Indeed  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
heat  may  be  ascertained  in  the  following 
manner :  Conceive  a  spindle  coinciding 
with  the  axis  of  a  cylindrical  vessel  nearly 
full  of  water,  and  furnished  with  paddles 
or  fans.  If  the  spindle  revolved,  the 
action  of  the  paddles  would  cause  the 
water  to  revolve  likewise.  But  now  sup- 
pose certain  partitions  or  laminae  to  pro- 
ject from  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  impede  the  motion  of  the 
water  without  obstructing  the  action  of 
the  fans  ;  it  will  be  found  that  the  applied 
force  instead  of  imparting  motion  to  the 
water,  then  imparts  heat ;  and  as  we  know 
the  force  we  apply  to  the  spindle,  and 
can  ascertain  by  a  thermometer  the  in- 
crease of  temperature  of  the  water,  we 
evidently  have  data  to  determine  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  heat. 

Dr.  Joule  thus  arrived  at  the  following 
result,  which  gives  the  mechanical  equiva- 
lent of  heat :  "  The  amount  of  heat 
necessary  to  raise  a  pound  of  water  one 
degree  in  temperature  would,  if  all  ap- 
plied mechanically,  be  competent  to  raise 
a  pound  weight  772  feet  high,  or  it  would 
raise  772  pounds  one  foot  high." 

These  and  numerous  other  facts  and 
experiments  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
force  is  indestructible,  that  the  forces  we 
see  in  action  around  us  are  to  be  consid- 
ered as  modifications  of  pre-existing 
forces,  and  that  consequently  we  may  ex- 
pect to  find  no  unnecessary  expenditure 
of  force  in  creation. 

Numerous  examples  of  this  economy 
of  force  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  forms 
of  animal  life.  The  bones  of  birds  con- 
tain hollow  spaces  filled  with  air,  and  the 
bodies  of  birds  and  some  insects  contain 
air  sacs  ;  moreover  the  skull  of  a  bird  is 
for  the  most  part  a  frame  of  remarkable 
lightness.  All  we  have  mentioned  is  of 
course  intended  to  diminish  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  animal,  so  as  to  cause  it  to 
fly  with  the  least  exertion.  Again,  it  has 
been  remarked  that  the  curved  outline  of 
fishes  is  such  as  to  enable  them  to  cleave 
the  water  most  easily,  and  that  bees  con- 
struct the  cells  of  *the  three-sided  pyra- 
mids which  terminate  their  cells,  at  such 
an  angle  of  inclination  that  the  greatest 
amount  of  space  may  be  inclosed  with  the 


least   amount  of    surface,  or,  in   other 
words,  of  work. 

When  we  say  that  a  certain  kind  of 
carriage  is  adapted  for  a  certain  sort  of 
road,  we  mean  that  it  will  travel  along 
that  road  with  least  fatigue  to  the  horse  ; 
when  we  say  that  a  sharp  knife  is  adapted 
to  cut  a  loaf,  we  mean  that  it  will  cut  it 
when  urged  with  a  less  force  than  a  blunt 
one  ;  similarly  when  we  say  that  me- 
chanical contrivances  in  animals  are 
adapted  to  their  purpose,  we  mean  that 
the  force  required  to  enable  them  to  act 
is  the  least  possible. 

Hence  we  arrive  at  a  first  general 
principle,  that,  as  far  as  we  can  discern, 
a  greater  force  is  never  used  in  creation 
when  the  same  purpose  can  be  attained 
by  the  exercise  of  a  less  force. 

But,  secondly,  when  we  regard  the 
method  of  creation,  we  find  in  general 
that  changes  are  not  instantaneous,  but 
gradual.  Laplace  considered  that  the 
system  of  the  universe  was  formed  by  the 
condensation  of  nebulous  matter ;  and 
this  view  has  of  late  derived  much  sup- 
port from  the  fact  that  spectrum  analysis 
has  revealed  to  us  large  masses  of  nebu- 
lous matter  at  present  existing ;  mathe- 
matical analysis  shows  us  that  the  earth 
was  once  a  spheroid,  that  the  figure  of 
the  earth  is  that  which  a  fluid  mass,  re- 
volving round  an  axis,  would  assume  un- 
der the  influence  of  gravity ;  and  that 
consequently  in  all  probability  the  earth 
was  once  fluid  through  the  action  of  heat, 
and  has  become  solid  by  gradual  cooling. 
Geology  teaches  that  the  crust  of  the 
earth  was  formed  by  a  succession  of 
forces  acting  through  countless  ages. 
These  and  innumerable  other  facts  prove 
to  us  that,  in  general,  important  changes 
in  creation  are  effected  by  degrees,  or, 
speaking  mathematically,  not  under  the 
influence  of  impulsive,  but  of  finite 
forces. 

This  is  a  second  principle  to  which  I 
would  call  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

We  now  apply  these  principles  to  the 
theory  of  the  evolution  of  species.  Ani- 
mals must  either  have  been  created  out 
of  nothing,  or  out  of  inorganic  matter,  or 
out  of  vegetables,  or  out  of  each  other. 
The  first  and  third  of  these  methods  of 
creation  we  may  leave  out  of  considera- 
tion, and  with  respect  to  the  fourth,  we 
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imagine  there  is  no  one  so  foolish  as  to  be- 
lieve that  a  horse  was  created  out  of  a 
lobster  rather  than  out  of  an  ass.  This 
leads  practically  to  the  two  hypotheses 
between  which  we  have  to  choose — 
namely,  that  animals  were  created  sud- 
denly and  miraculously  out  of  inorganic 
matter,  or  developed  by  degrees  out  of 
each  other. 

When  we  say.  that  one  animal  is  of  a 
higher  order  than  another,  we  mean  that 
it  has  more  intelligence  and  more  activity 
than  another.  Thus  a  lobster  or  crayfish 
is  an  animal  of  a  higher  order  than  an 
earthworm,  a  mollusk  than  a  lobster,  a 
vertebrate  animal  than  an  invertebrate. 
We  here  remark  that  the  highest  mol- 
lusks,  the  cuttle-fishes,  are  animals  of 
great  strength  and  activity,  and  that  they 
are  able  to  show  their  emotions  by  a 
change  of  color.  Moreover,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  a  bird  is  an  animal  of  a  higher 
order  than  a  fish,  and  a  mammal,  on  the 
whole,  than  a  bird. 

Now  we  are  going  to  show  that  the 
structure  of  animals  as  shown  by  com- 
parative anatomy  constitutes  a  magnifi- 
cent staircase  terminating  in  man  ;  and 
that  in  general  the  higher  animals  possess 
an  internal  structure  more  closely  resem- 
bling that  of  man  than  the  lower. 

To  do  this  fully  would  require  vol- 
umes. I  select  the  organs  of  circulation 
as  well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  I  shall 
commence  with  some  definitions  intended 
to  make  the  sequel  quite  clear.  As  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  any  thing  about 
the  heart  without  distinctly  understand- 
ing the  nature  of  an  auricle  and  a  ven- 
tricle, I  give  the  following  explanation  : 

An  auricle  is  a  chamber  endowed  with 
the  power  of  contraction,  which  expels 
the  blood  through  a  valve  which  prevents 
its  return,  into  another  chamber  called 
the  ventricle.  The  ventricle  is  a  cham- 
ber, likewise  endowed  with  the  power  of 
contraction,  which  expels  the  blood  into 
the  arteries. 

I  add  a  definition  of  the  lungs.  In  man 
the  blood  is  propelled  through  the  pul- 
monary artery  into  the  minute  blood-ves- 
sels of  the  lungs.  These  blood-vessels 
are  divided  by  very  thin  partitions  from 
minute  cells,  which  become  filled  with  air 
during  inspiration.  These  partitions  are 
not  too  thin  to  retain  the  blood,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  allow  gases  to  pass 
through  them.     In  this  way  the  blood 


loses  its  carbonic  acid,  and  imbibes  oxy- 
gen from  the  atmosphere.  A  similar 
construction  will  be  found  in  other  air- 
breathing  vertebrata. 

I  commence  with  the  organs  of  circu- 
lation in  an  earthworm.  Imagine  three 
equal  slender  rods  and  a  number  of  cur- 
tain rings.  Conceive  two  of  these  rods 
to  be  passed  through  the  rings,  and  then 
to  be  pulled  asunder  as  far  as  possible, 
also  the  third  rod  to  be  near  the  system 
thus  formed,  and  parallel  to  the  first  two 
rods.  Now  suppose  the  rods  to  become 
straight  tubes,  and  the  rings  to  become 
circular  tubes,  connecting  two  of  the 
straight  tubes  ;  and  moreover  that  all 
these  vessels  are  filled  with  a  kind  of  red 
fluid,  and  united  by  a  series  of  capil- 
laries, or  very  small  tubes  ;  then,  if  we 
imagine  one  or  more  of  these  vessels  to 
contract  rhythmically,  so  as  to  occasion  a 
kind  of  imperfect  circulation,  we  shall 
have  an  idea  of  the  so-called  arterial  sys- 
tem of  the  earthworm. 

The  heart  of  the  crayfish  is  a  vessel 
with  several  sides  suspended  by  six  liga- 
ments in  a  large  sac  called  the  pericar- 
dium. The  blood  enters  the  heart  by  six 
apertures,  provided  with  valves  to  pre- 
vent the  return  of  the  blood  to  the  peri- 
cardium. The  heart  contracting  expels 
the  blood  through  six  arteries  which 
ramify  minutely,  and  thus  convey  the 
blood  to  every  part  of  the  body.  The 
blood  finds  its  way  back  to  the  heart 
through  certain  irregular  channels  or 
lacunae,  and  not  as  it  appears  by  a  regu- 
lar system  of  veins.  These  channels  con- 
vey the  blood  to  the  gills,  where  it  im- 
bibes oxygen  in  the  usual  manner.  Fi- 
nally the  blood  is  carried  back  to  the  peri- 
cardium through  several  trunks  formed 
by  the  union  of  different  canals,  and  re- 
enters the  heart  as  before. 

The  organs  of  circulation  in  some  of 
the  mollusks  constitute  an  extremely 
beautiful  system.  To  illustrate  this  I  take 
the  doris,  which  has  been  minutely  de- 
scribed by  Hancock  and  Embleton  in 
the  "  Philosophical  Transactions." 

The  heart  consists  of  one  auricle  and 
one  ventricle,  and  is  placed  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  body  immediately  above  the 
gills.  The  ventricle  contracting  drives 
the  blood  through  the  aorta,  which  im- 
mediately divides  into  different  branches. 
One  of  these  branches  carries  arterial 
blood  to  the  liver,  the  two  others  enter 
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the  remaining  viscera.  The  artery  which 
enters  the  liver  ramifies  into  capillaries 
which  re-unite  again  into  a  vein  which 
pours  the  blood  into  a  circular  tube  com- 
municating by  means  of  one  or  more  ves- 
sels with  the  gills.  After  imbibing  oxy- 
gen the  blood  is  returned  from  the  gills, 
by  one  or  more  vessels,  into  another  cir- 
cular tube  larger  than  the  former  and  con- 
centric with  it.  This  second  circular 
tube  passes  the  blood  through  a  vein  into 
the  auricle. 

We  now  follow  the  course  of  the  blood 
in  the  other  two  arteries.  These  arteries, 
which  enter  the  remaining  viscera,  also 
ramify,  and  at  length  the  blood  is  poured 
into  the  skin  through  irregular  sinuses, 
where,  according  to  Dr.  Hancock,  it  is 
partially  aerated,  in  consequence  of  the 
skin  being  able  to  perform  imperfectly 
the  functions  of  branchiae.  Thus  the 
blood  enters  the  capillaries  of  the  skin, 
which  re-unite  into  two  veins,  and  so  re- 
turn it  to  the  auricle.  Thus  the  auricle 
is  filled  with  blood  from  two  sources — 
namely,  with  thoroughly  aerated  blood 
from  the  liver  and  gills,  and  with  partial- 
y  aerated  blood  from  the  skin.  The 
auricle  transmits  the  blood  to  the  ven- 
tricle, and  the  process  recommences. 

In  the  fish  the  heart  consists  of  one 
auricle  and  one  ventricle.  The  ventricle 
contracting  drives  the  blood  into  the 
aorta  and  thence  into  the  aortic  arches, 
which  are  distributed  to  the  gills.  The 
capillaries  from  the  gills  reunite  into  three 
arteries — namely,  the  carotid  arteries, 
passing  to  the  head,  and  the  dorsal  aorta, 
which  carries  the  blood  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  fish.  These  arteries  ramify  into 
capillaries  which  reunite  into  several 
principal  veins — two  inferior  cardinal 
veins  which  are  situated  parallel  to  the 
spine,  two  superior  cardinal  veins  which 
return  the  blood  from  the  head,  two 
brachial  veins  which  return  the  blood 
from  the  sides,  and  the  hepatic  veins 
which  proceed  from  the  liver.  These 
discharge  their  contents  into  a  sinus  or 
vascular  cavity  which  communicates  with 
the  auricle  ;  from  the  auricle  the  blood 
passes  to  the  ventricle  and  the  circulation 
recommences. 

The  heart  of  a  frog  possesses  two  au- 
ricles and  one  ventricle,  which  have  a  very 
peculiar  action.  We  shall  endeavor  to 
give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  principle 
of  this  action  in  the  following  manner  : 


Imagine  a  forcing-pump  propelling  the 
water  through  a  tube  of  considerable  di- 
ameter communicating  with  a  very  intri- 
cate set  of  passages,  which  we  will  call 
the  complex.  Imagine  also  a  hole  cut  in 
the  side  of  this  tube,  and  opening  into  a 
pipe  communicating  with  a  less  intricate 
set  of  passages  which  we  shall  call  the 
simplex.  Suppose  a  valve  in  the  form  of 
a  plano-convex  lens  to  be  attached  by  a 
spring  hinge  to  that  point  of  the  circular 
hole  which  is  most  remote  from  the  pump, 
closing  the  hole  when  shut,  but  when 
acted  upon  by  no  other  forces  kept  open 
by  the  spring. 

Now  conceive  the  forcing-pump  set  in 
action.  As  the  valve  is  open  the  water 
will  naturally  rush  up  the  simplex,  when 
there  is  least  pressure,  and  this  will  con- 
tinue until  the  passages  of  the  simplex  be- 
come so  full  that  the  pressure  there  will 
be  greater  than  the  pressure  arising  from 
the  passages  of  the  complex.  The  water 
will  then  rush  up  the  main  pipe,  and  by 
the  force  of  the  current  close  the  valve. 
If  then  we  suppose  the  simplex  to  dis- 
charge itself,  then  as  the  pressure  in  the 
complex  stops  the  current,  the  valve  will 
reopen,  and  the  water  again  rush  up  the 
branch  pipe  until  the  complex  has  dis- 
charged its  contents,  and  the  process  re- 
commences. 

If  we  suppose  the  forcing  pump  to  be 
the  ventricle,  the  large  pipe  to  represent 
the  principal  aortic  tubes,  the  branch 
pipe  the  pulmonary  aortic  tubes,  the  com- 
plex to  be  the  capillaries  of  the  frog  dis- 
charging their  contents  into  the  right  au- 
ricle by  means  of  the  cardinal  veins,  the 
simplex  to  be  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs 
discharging  their  contents  into  the  left 
auricle,  we  shall  have  some  notion  of  the 
mechanical  principle  on  which  the  ac- 
tion of  the  circulatory  organs  of  the  frog 
depends. 

The  heart  of  a  reptile  consists  of  two 
auricles  and  one  ventricle,  the  right  au- 
ricle receives  venous  blood  which  has 
passed  through  the  general  system,  the 
left  auricle  that  which  has  imbibed  oxy- 
gen from  the  lungs.  The  ventricle  is  di- 
vided into  a  right  and  left  chamber  by 
an  imperfect  partition,  consequently  the 
right  chamber  is  chiefly  filled  with  venous 
blood  from  the  right  auricle,  and  the  left 
chamber  with  aerated  blood  from  the  left 
auricle,  but  as  the  partition  is  imperfect 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  intermixture. 
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There  are  two  aortic  arches,  one  arising 
from  the  right  chamber  of  the  ventricle, 
the  other  from  the  left  chamber,  which 
bend  round  and  unite  beneath  the  heart, 
so  as  to  form  the  principal  aorta  ;  from 
the  former  of  these  tubes,  before  it  unites 
with   the  latter,  the  pulmonary  artery 
arises  which  cdnveys  the  blood  to  the 
lungs.     The  blood  which  enters  the  sys- 
tem through  the  principal  aorta  is  con- 
veyed back  by  the  cardinal  veins  to  the 
right  auricle  ;  that  which  enters  the  lungs 
is  carried  back  by  the  pulmonary  vein  to 
the  left  auricle,  and,  the  circulation  pro- 
ceeds as  before. 

The  heart  of  a  bird  or  mammal  con- 
sists of  two  auricles  and  two  ventricles  ; 
the  right  auricle  receives  the  blood  from 
the  system,  and  propels  it  through  the 
tricuspid  valve  into  the  right  ventricle, 
which,  contracting,  drives  it  through  the 
pulmonary  artery  into  the  lungs.  From 
thence,  the  capillaries,  reuniting  into  the 
pulmonary  vein,  convey  it  to  the  left  au- 
ricle, from  which  it  passes  through  the 
mitral  valve  into  the  left  ventricle.  This 
ventricle,  contracting,  propels  it  through 
the  aorta  into  the  general  system,  whence 
it  passes  through  the  capillaries,  and  is 
returned  by  means  of  the  cardinal  veins 
to  the  right  auricle,  and  the  circulation 
recommences. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  same  sys- 
tem holds  good  for  the  heart  of  man, 
though  in  man  there  is  not  that  admix- 
ture of  venous  and  aerated  blood  which 
we  observe  in  the  system  we  have  last  de- 
scribed. We  see  then  that  the  organs  of 
circulation  in  animals  form  a  progressive 
system  which  attains  its  highest  develop- 
ment in  man. 

Had  we  taken  any  other  organs  we 
should  have  arrived  at  the  same  result. 
Consequently  we  are  assured  of  the  truth 
of  the  general  proposition — that  the 
forms  of  animal  life,  as  evidenced  by  in- 
ternal structure,  constitute  a  progressive 
system  which  attains  its  highest  develop- 
ment in  man. 

When  we  turn  to  the  geological  record 
of  creation,  we  find,  so  far  as  the  imper- 
fection of  that  record  will  permit,  that  the 
progress  of  the  system  coincides  with  the 
progress  of  geological  time.  Thus  the 
first  indications  of  animal  life  (leaving  out 
of  consideration  the  eozoon)  are  the  casts 
of  certain  worms  in  the  lower  Silurian 
rocks  ;  we  then  successively  meet  with 


Crustacea,  fishes,  reptiles,  and  mammals. 
We  must  remember  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  find  traces  of  animals  in  the  rocks 
which  have  neither  hard  nor  ossified 
parts. 

We  shall  now  be  enabled  to  enter  upon 
the  main  subject  which  we  proposed  to 
consider.     The  question  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  evolution  of  species  may  be  stated 
thus :  Bearing  in  mind  the  two  princi- 
ples to  which  we  called  attention  at  the 
beginning  of  this  communication,  which 
is    most    probable — that    the    different 
species  were  created  separately  out  of  in- 
organic substances  by  an  enormous  ex- 
ertion of  force,  or  that  they  were  devel- 
oped out  of  approximate  forms  by  an  im- 
measurably less  exertion  of  such  force  ? 
Before,  however,  we  answer  this  ques- 
tion, we  must  consider  the  following  im- 
portant facts : 

During  the  process  of  incubation,  the 
chick  formed  inside  a  hen's  egg  under- 
goes most  remarkable  changes.    It  is  not 
merely  that  the  animal  grows  :  it  experi- 
ences, likewise,  great  alterations  in  struc- 
ture.   Thus  the  omphalo-mesaraic  veins, 
formed  soon  after  the  heart  begins  to 
beat,  are  completely  obliterated,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  organs  of  circulation  of  a  to- 
tally different  nature.     Moreover,  a  tad- 
pole is  not  a  frog  in  the  same  sense  that 
a  baby  is  a  human  being.     The  baby  as 
it  grows  up  does  not  undergo  much  struc- 
tural change  ;  its  organs  are  enlarged  and 
strengthened.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
change  in  the  tadpole  when  it  becomes  a 
frog  is  immense.    It  is  scarcely  too  much 
to  say  that  a  tadpole  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  fish.     Its  heart  has  one  au- 
ricle and  one  ventricle  :  it  has  gills  in- 
stead of  lungs,  and  its  skull  is  cartilagin- 
ous like  the  lamprey.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  heart  of  a  frog  has  two  auricles  and 
one  ventricle  ;  it  breathes  by  means  of 
lungs,  and  the  skull  is  in  a  great  measure 
ossified.     The  changes,  therefore,  which 
a  tadpole  undergoes  in  becoming  a  frog 
are  almost  the  same  that  a  fish  would  un- 
dergo in  becoming  a  reptile.      And  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  change 
does  not  take  place   before    birth,  but 
while  the  animal  lives  and  moves  beneath 
the  sun. 

We  are  therefore  able  to  restate  the 
question  more  forcibly  thus  :  Which  is 
most  probable — that  the  different  species 
of  animals  were  created  suddenly  out  of 
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inorganic  substances  by  an  enormous  ex- 
penditure of  force,  and  by  a  process  en- 
tirely unknown  to  us  ;  or  that  they  were 
developed  out  of  approximate  forms  by 
an  immeasurably  less  exertion  of  such 
force,  and  by  a  process  which  is  taking 
place  every  day  under  our  own  eyes  ?  I 
cannot,  for  my  own  part,  see  how  there 
can  be  a  moment's  hesitation  in  answer- 
ing the  question  in  favor  of  the  theory  of 
evolution. 

I  have  held  a  series  of  skulls  of  car- 
nivorous mammals  in  my  hand  and  in- 
spected their  structure  :  the  forms  and 
divisions,  or  sections  of  the  bones  were 
similar,  the  holes  through  which  the 
nerves  came  out  of  the  brain  case  were 
similar,  and  they  only  differed  in  such 
matters  as  length,  breadth,  and  curva- 


ture.    Are  we  to  believe  they  were  in- 
dependently created  ? 

The  different  species  of  crayfish  only 
differ  in  matters  which  must  appear  small 
when  compared  with  the  points  in  which 
they  agree.  Again,  animals  exist  which 
show  transition  stages  between  known 
species.  Thus  the  ornithorhyncus  shows 
in  addition  to  the  well-known  bill  many 
of  the  features  of  the  bird  ;  and  the  axy- 
iotl,  the  ceratodus,  and  the  lepidosiren 
possess  both  lungs  and  gills.  In  fact,  I 
think  that  the  theory  of  evolution  is  con- 
firmed by  almost  every  aspect  of  crea- 
tion ;  and  that  evolution  is  one  of  count- 
less instances  of  that  silent,  gradual 
change  which  appears  to  pervade  the  uni- 
verse, so  far  as  we  are  permitted  to  ob- 
serve it. — Macmillari s  Magazine. 
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BY   S.    WADDINGTON. 

Love  comes  no  more,  or  rarely  comes 
Again  to  his  deserted  homes  ; 
To  hearts  that  once  have  loved,  and  yet 
Must  now  remember  to  forget. 

So  thought  I  as  but  yesterday 

I  pass'd  out  with  Louise  to  play 
Upon  the  lawn  at  battledore ; 
Yet  "  love  is  love  for  evermore  !" 

Our  game  soon  ended,  'neath  the  limes 
We  sat  and  talked  of  olden  times  : — 

II  Two  years  ago  !     'Tis  long,"  she  said, 

"  Since  last  we  met:  we  thought  you  dead! 

A  sadness  as  of  discontent 
Was  in  her  loving  speech,  that  lent 
Enchantment  to  the  linden-trees  ; 
I  spoke  her  name,  I  said — "  Louise, 

When  last  we  met,  too  young,  'tis  true, 
Was  my  heart's  love  for  love  of  you  ; 
Will  you  forgive  if  I  avow 
You  loved  me  then,  I  love  you  now  ?" 

She  turned,  a  smile  was  on  her  face  ; 
She  turned  but  for  a  moment's  space  ; 
Yet  ere  her  hand  in  mine  she'd  lay, 
Her  timorous  glances  seem'd  to  say, 

At  battledore  too  long  we've  play'd, 
Now  you,  now  I — yet  I'm  afraid  : 
Will  you  be  true  if  I  too  vow 
I  loved  you  then,  I — love  you  now?" 
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Studies  of  the  Greek  Poets.  By  John 
Addington  Symonds.  In  Two  Volumes. 
New  York  :  Harper  6*  Bros, 

The  present  edition  of  this  work  was  pre- 
pared especially  for  publication  in  America, 
and  contains  a  preface  in  which  the  author 
explains  that  the  essays  or  chapters  of  which 
it  is  composed  originally  appeared  in  England 
in  two  series,  published  at  an  interval  of  three 
or  four  years.  "In  preparing  this  edition," 
he  says,  "  I  have  rearranged  the  chapters  of 
both  series  in  their  proper  order,  and  have 
made  certain  additions,  with  the  view  of  render- 
ing the  book  more  complete  as  a  survey  of 
Greek  Poetry.  Thus  I  have  inserted  several 
new  translations  in  the  chapters  on  the  Lyric 
Poets  and  the  Anthology.  The  criticism  of 
Euripides  has  been  enlarged,  and  the  conclud- 
ing chapter  has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  re- 
written. Each  chapter  has  undergone  such  re- 
vision and  alteration  in  minor  details  as  might 
remove  unnecessary  repetitions  and  bring  the 
whole  series_of  essays  into  harmony.  At  the 
same  time  I  have  judged  it  inexpedient  to 
introduce  radical  changes  into  a  book  which 
professes  to  be  the  reprint  of  volumes  already 
known  to  the  English  public.  For  this  reason 
the  chapters  which  deal  with  the  Greek  Trage- 
dians have  been  left  substantially  in  their  origi- 
nal form,  and  bear  upon  their  face  the  record 
of  their  composition  as  almost  independent 
essays." 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  American 
edition  of  the  work  is  in  many  respects  an  im- 
provement upon  the  original  English  edition, 
and  much  more   nearly  fulfils  its  purpose  of 
furnishing  a  complete  and  connected  survey  of 
Greek  Poetry.    Beginning  with  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  periods  into  which  Greek  Litera- 
ture as  a  whole  seems  naturally  to  be  divided, 
and  with  a  most  luminous   analysis  of    My- 
thology, "  the  prolific  mother  of  poetry,"  the 
reader  is  carried  in  succession  through  the  epics 
of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  through  the  philosophic 
and  gnomic  (or  didactic)  poetry  of  the  following 
age,  through  the  works  of  the  satirists  and  lyric 
poets,  through  the  magnificent  and  culminating 
period    of   the    great    dramatists,    and    then 
through  the  long  period  of  comparative  decline 
to  those  exquisite  idyllists,  Theocritus,  Bion, 
and  Moschus,  whose  works  shed  a  sunset  radi- 
ance around  the  death-bed  of  ancient  literature. 
Separate  chapters  are  devoted  to  Achilles,  the 
Women  of  Homer,  Hesiod,  Parmenides,  Em- 
pedocles,  Pindar,  -/Eschylus,  Sophocles,  Euri- 
pides, Aristophanes,  the  Anthology,  and  Hero 
and  Leander  ;  and  still  other  chapters  discuss 
such  general  themes  as  Ancient  and  Modern 


Tragedy,  the  Genius  of  Greek  Art,  and  the 
difference  between  the  ethical  conceptions  of 
the  Greeks,  those  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
modern  scientific  spirit. 

Aside  from  its  value  as  a  guide  to  the  study 
of   the  greatest  literary  achievements  of  the 
human  mind,  Professor  Symonds's  work  is  an 
admirable  specimen  of    criticism  in  its  best 
and  highest  manifestation.    With  amplitude  of 
knowledge,  but  without  a  trace  of  pedantry  ; 
with  a  sympathy  and  enthusiasm  for  his  sub- 
ject which  enlarge  and  exalt  his  vision  without 
warping  his  judgment ;  with  a  clear  perception 
of  the  kind  and  degree  of  information  which 
it  is  desirable  for  the  student  to  possess  and 
for  the   teacher  to.  impart ;  with  a  dominant 
desire  to  interpret  the  author  under  discussion 
rather  than  to  exhibit  his  own  skill ;   with  an 
equal  grasp  of  general  principles  and  of  the 
minutiae  of  scholarship  ;  and  with  a  style  which, 
maintaining  always  a  high  level  of  excellence, 
rises  at  times  without  effort  to  the  height  of 
genuine  eloquence,  he  infuses  into  his   most 
searching  analyses  something  of  the  glow  and 
the  fascination  of  the  poetry  of  which  he  treats. 
Next  to  reading  jEschylus  himself,  are  the  pleas- 
ure and  satisfaction  of  reading  Professor  Sy- 
monds's essay  on  iEschylus,  and  yet  even  this 
would  hardly  be  selected  as  the  best  chapter 
in  the  book — most  readers  will  probably  prefer 
that  in  which  an  exposition  and  illustration  is 
given  of  the  luscious  sweetness  of  Theocritus 
and  Bion. 

The  publishers  also  deserve  a  word  of  com- 
mendation for  the  exquisite  taste  and  appropri- 
ateness of  the  style  in  which  they  have  issued 
the  book.  The  binding  in  particular  is  truly 
Greek  in  its  chaste  simplicity  and  elegance. 

Euripides.  By  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  A.M.  (Classical 
it  Writers.     Edited  by  John  Richard  Green.) 
*  New  York  :  D.  AppUton  cV  Co. 

In  this  compact  and  handy  little  volume  Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy  furnishes  a  detailed  and  scholar- 
ly monograph  upon  an  author  whom  Mr.  Sy- 
monds, in  the  book  noticed  above,  disposes  of 
in  a  single  chapter.  Professor  Mahaffy  is  far 
inferior  as  a  writer  to  Mr.  Symonds,  and  at- 
tempts no  novel  or  original  interpretations  ; 
but  he  is  a  painstaking  and  systematic  worker, 
he  has  been  rendered  familiar  by  experience 
with  the  special  difficulties  of  his  task,  and  the 
student  of  Euripides  will  find  his  book  a  very 
efficient  help. 

The  series  of  "  Classical  Writers"  to  which 
Professor  Mahaffy' s  book  belongs  is  under  the 
competent  editorship  of  M/\  John  Richard 
Green,  and  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful and  attractive  of  all  the  collections  of  prim- 
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ers  and  handbooks  in  which  the  period  is  so 
prolific.  In  it  are  to  be  included  the  principal 
classical  and  English  writers  whose  works  form 
the  subjects  of  study  in  our  colleges,  or  which 
are  read  by  the  general  public  ;  and  as  the 
main  object  of  the  series  is  educational,  special 
care  will  be  taken  to  impart  the  information  in 
a  systematic  and  thorough  way,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  preserve  an  attractive  style  of 
treatment.  "  Classical  authors,"  says  the  pro- 
spectus, "  have  too  long  been  regarded  as  mere 
instruments  for  teaching  pupils  the  principles 
of  grammar  and  language,  while  the  person- 
ality of  the  men  themselves,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  wrote,  have  been 
kept  in  the  background.  Against  such  an  ir- 
rational and  one-sided  method  of  education 
the  present  series  is  a  protest." 

While  Mr.  Green  is  the  general  editor  of 
the  series,  each  volume  is  to  be  the  work  of 
some  scholar  or  writer  who  is  especially  quali- 
fied to  deal  with  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 
The  initial  volume  of  the  series  dealt  with  Mil- 
ton, and  was  written  by  the  Rev.  Stopford 
Brooke,  author  of  the  well-known  Primer  of 
English  Literature.  It  is  an  admirable  piece 
of  work,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate 
its  usefulness  to  either  special  students  or 
mere  readers  of  Milton.  Other  volumes  an- 
nounced as  in  preparation  are  Chaucer,  by  Mr. 
Furnivall ;  Bacon,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Abbott : 
Spenser,  by  Professor  J.  W.  Hales  ;  Herod- 
otus, by  Professor  Bryce ;  Sophocles,  by 
Professor  Lewis  Campbell ;  Demosthenes,  by 
S.  H.  Butcher,  M.A.  ;  Virgil,  by  Professor 
Nettleship  ;  Horace,  by  T.  H.  Ward,  M.A.; 
Cicero,  by  Professor  A.  S.  Wilkins  ;  and  Livy, 
by  W.  W.  Capes,  M.A. 

History  of  the  English  Language.  By 
T.  R.  Lounsbury,  Professor  of  English  in 
the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  Col- 
lege.    New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &*  Co. 

In  rendering  attractive  a  subject  which  is 
very  apt  to  be  considered  dull  and  lifeless, 
Professor  Lounsbury  has  undoubtedly  suc- 
ceeded better  than  most  of  his  predecessors  in 
the  same  field  ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected that  his  clear  and  concise  narrative  of 
the  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  our  mother 
tongue  will  find  ready  favor  with  "  students 
and  general  readers,' '  to  whom  the  volume  is 
addressed.  The  work  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  in  the  first  of  which  the  author  treats  of 
the  "  general  history"  of  the  language,  giving 
a  consecutive  account  of  the  various  external 
agencies,  especially  political  and  social  move- 
ments, that  were  effective  in  transforming  the 
pure  and  inflectional  speech  of  the  Saxons 
into  the  highly  composite  and  non-inflectional 
one  which  we  now  possess.     An  understand- 


ing of  the  distinctive  features  of  each  impor- 
tant change  is  facilitated  by  a  highly  useful  di- 
vision into  Periods,  being  that  adopted  by 
Professor  Hadley  in  his  "  Brief  History"  ac- 
companying Webster's  Dictionary.  The  chap- 
ter upon  the  Norman  Conquest  is  particularly 
good,. for  the  reason  that  frequent  extracts 
from  contemporary  writings  are  given,  though 
apparently  selected  for  argumentative  rather 
than  illustrative  purposes.  And  this  suggests 
what  seems  to  us  a  serious  defect  in  Professor 
Lounsbury's  book.  The  history  of  a  written 
language,  particularly  in  its  earlier  stages,  is 
essentially  a  history  of  its  literature  also  ;  and 
for  those  unfamiliar  with  the  written  monu- 
ments the  most  careful  and  elaborate  descrip- 
tion of  weakened  vowels,  corrupted  endings, 
and  anomalous  verb  formations,  will  be  inade- 
quate without  abundant  extracts  from  the  origi- 
nal corrupters  to  illustrate  those  changes.  The 
few  passages  that  are  given  clearly  indicate 
how  much  the  value  of  the  whole  work  would 
have  been  enhanced  by  a  more  liberal  selection 
in  each  period. 

This  part  of  the  history  appropriately  closes 
with  a  few  remarks  upon  some  of  the  questions 
which  are  now  troubling  the  minds  of  students 
and  visionaries.  "  The  spelling  of  English," 
the  author  justly  asserts,  "  is  probably  the 
most  vicious  to  be  found  in  any  cultivated 
tongue  that  [ever  existed."  Concerning  the 
complaints  and  melancholy  forebodings  of  so- 
called  purists,  "  the  real  truth  is,  that  the  lan- 
guage can  safely  be  trusted  to  take  care  of 
itself  if  the  men  who  speak  it  take  care  of 
themselves,"  its  future  depending  not  so  much 
upon  its  own  character  as  upon  the  character 
of  its  possessors.  As  to  the  conjecture  that  it 
will  become  a  universal  language,  "it  is  so 
much  more  than  doubtful  that  it  may  be  called 
impossible  ;  and,  even  were  it  possible*,  it  is  a 
question  if  it  would  be  desirable." 

Part  second  is  confined  to  the  "  history  of 
inflections."  The  most  painstaking  labor  and 
patient  research  have  been  bestowed  upon  this 
part  in  the  endeavor  to  describe  accurately  the 
process  by  which  Anglo-Saxon  was  gradually 
divested  of  its  rich  inflectional  system,  until 
nothing  but  the  skeleton  remained.  But  this 
kind  of  work  belongs  to  a  department  of  knowl- 
edge that  is  properly  appreciated  only  by  spe- 
cial students.  The  author  himself  is  not  too 
confident  of  a  general  interest  in  this  portion 
of  his  history,  and  contents  himself  with  the 
modest  hope  "  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  which 
will  present  any  difficulty  to  any  reader  of  or- 
dinary intelligence  who  cares  to  investigate  the 
subject.' 
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The  Boy's  Froissart.  Being  Sir  John  Fro- 
issart's  Chronicles  of  Adventure,  Battle,  and 
Custom    in    England,    France,  Spain,  etc. 
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Edited  for  Boys,  with  an  Introduction,  by 
Sidney  Lanier.  Illustrated  by  Alfred  Kap- 
pes.     New  York  :  Charles  Scribner%s  Sons. 

Froissart's  Chronicles  are  too  well  known  to 
require  either  criticism  or  commendation. 
They  are  emphatically  one  of  the  great  books 
of  the  world,  and,  though  less  read  than  they 
should  be,  are  the  principal  quarry  from  which 
were  taken  the  materials  for  that  beautiful 
structure  of  Middle  Age  chivalry  erected  by 
the  later  poets  and  romancers.  But  for  their 
great  bulk,  too,  and  the  somewhat  archaic  Ian- 
guage  of  the  early  translation,  they  are  in  an 
especial  degree  a  book  for  boys  ;  and  Mr. 
Lanier  has  performed  a  useful  and  highly 
meritorious  task  in  reducing  them  to  reasonable 
dimensions.  By  leaving  out  the  long  digres- 
sions, by  curtailing  the  dialogues,  by  abridging 
the  explanatory  comments,  and  by  relieving 
the  narrative  throughout  of  those  irrelevant  or 
unimportant  details  with  which  the  rambling 
style  of  the  garrulous  old  knight  is  so  thickly 
sprinkled,  he  has  brought  the  pilh  and  sub- 
stance of  over  three  thousand  pages  into  about 
four  hundred  ;  and,  by  modernizing  the  lan- 
guage of  the  old  translation,  has  rendered  it 
much  more  readable  than  in  any  version  hith- 
erto presented.  His  Introduction  is  admirably 
adapted  for  placing  the  youthful  reader  at  just 
the  right  starting-point ;  and  Mr.  Kappes'  il- 
lustrations very  happily  reproduce  the  tumult 
and  vigor  and  romantic  picturesqueness  of  the 
text. 

HOLIDAY   BOOKS. 

The  growing  tendency  to  combine  utility 
and  permanent  interest  with  pictorial  beauty  is 
well  exemplified  in  the  Holiday  Books  which 
the  publishers  have  prepared  for  the  present 
season.  Even  without  the  illustrations,  such  a 
book  as  Mr.  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin's  "  Art  in 
America"  (New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros?)  would 
have  a  certain  definite  value  as  a  collection  of 
facts  and  personal  sketches  which  it  is  desira- 
ble for  every  student  of  art  to  know.  Though 
brief  and  somewhat  cursory  in  its  method  of 
treatment,  it  contains  a  fairly  complete  outline 
of  the  history  of  the  arts  of  Painting  and  Sculp- 
ture in  America  ;  and  if  its  criticism  is  sel- 
dom very  penetrating,  it  is  always  clear  and 
sensible.  After  all,  however,  it  is  to  the  illus- 
trations that  the  possessor  of  the  book  will  be 
most  often  attracted.  These  consist  of  repro- 
ductions on  wood  of  the  typical  masterpieces 
of  American  art,  from  the  early  portraits  of 
Gilbert  Stuart,  Vanderlyn,  and  Sully  to  the  fa- 
mous landscapes  of  the  contemporary  school ; 
and  no  praise  could  be  too  high  for  the  skill 
with  which  the  engraving  has  been  done.  In 
subtlety  of  effects  and  delicacy  of  finish  these 
engravings  have  rarely  been  equalled,  and  per- 
haps never  surpassed. 


Equally  remarkable  for  fineness  of  execution, 
though  with  fewer  opportunities  for  pictu- 
resque effects,  are  the  illustrations  in  "  The 
Homes  of  America"  (New  York  :  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.\  which  portray  the  most  famous  and 
characteristic  specimens  of  American  domestic 
architecture  in  the  Colonial,  the  Later,  and  the 
Modern  Periods.  These  illustrations  are  one 
hundred  and  three  in  number,  and  they  make 
a  sumptuous  and  beautiful  volume,  whose  in- 
terest will  long  outlast  the  occasion  which  calls 
it  forth.  The  literary  portion  of  it,  by  Mrs. 
Martha  J.  Lamb,  is  much  more  than  a  mere 
vehicle  for  the  pictures,  and  exhibits  very 
pleasingly  the  author's  easy  familiarity  with 
those  by-ways  of  American  history  which  are 
altogether  more  attractive  than  the  somewhat 
arid  high-road  of  the  ordinary  historians. 

Another  holiday  volume  in  which  exquisite 
pictures  are  imbedded  in  a  scarcely  less  pleas- 
ing framework  of  text  is  Miss  Lucy  Larcom's 
"  Landscape  in  American  Poetry"  (New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  cV  Co.),  illustrated  from  original 
drawings  by  J.  Appleton  Brown.  The  illus- 
trations in  most  cases  depict  the  actual  scenes 
that  have  inspired  the  verse  of  Bryant,  Long- 
fellow, Lowell,  Whittier,  Bayard  Taylor,  and 
others  among  our  poets  ;  and  consequently, 
apart  from  their  artistic  beauty,  have  associa- 
tions which  add  greatly  to  their  value  and  in- 
terest. Miss  Larcom's  text  brings  together,  in 
a  sort  of  luminous  mosaic,  some  of  the  choicest 
bits  of  descriptive  poetry  in  American  litera- 
ture. 

More  than  common  interest  attaches  to 
"  In  Berkshire  with  the  Wild  Flowers"  (New 
York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  because  the 
verses  which  the  volume  contains  are  the  work 
of  Elaine  and  Dora  Read  Goodale,  the  youthful 
authors  of  "  Apple  Blossoms."  Without  plac- 
ing any  very  high  value  upon  these  "  poems" 
regarded  merely  as  poetry,  it  may  be  frankly 
admitted  that  they  are  very  remarkable  as  the 
work  of  two  children  who  have  hardly  entered 
upon  their  teens.  Particularly  striking  is  the 
copiousness  of  their  vocabulary  and  the  facility 
and  variety  of  the  versification  ;  and  a  more 
pleasing  and  appropriate  subject  could  hardly 
have  been  found  than  that  furnished  by  the 
Berkshire  wild  flowers  in  their  beautiful  pro- 
cession through  the  year.  Mr.  W.  Hamilton 
Gibson  has  furnished  a  series  of  exquisite  de- 
signs illustrating  most  of  the  flowers  that  are 
sung  about ;  and  the  publishers  have  issued 
the  volume  in  very  tasteful  and  attractive  style. 
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We  are  promised  a  preface  to  "  L'£tran- 
gere,"  in  which  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  fils  will 
attack  the  theories  of  the  naturalistic  school. 
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A  terra-cotta  cylinder  of  Cyrus  has 
reached  England.  It  describes  his  genealogy 
and  entrance  into  Babylon. 

M.  E.  Uricoechea,  professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Brussels,  has  just  published  the  first 
fasciculus  of  a  translation  of  Caspari's  Arabic 
Grammar. 

Professor  Mommsen  has  been  relieved  for 
two  years  from  university  duties,  and  is  stay- 
ing at  Turin,  where  he  is  engaged  in  finishing 
his  great  work  on  the  Latin  inscriptions  and  in 
continuing  his  Roman  history,  of  which  the 
fourth  volume  treats  of  the  time  of  the  em- 
perors. 

It  is  stated  that  Dr.  Gerland  has  succeeded 
in  discovering  in  the  Cassel  State  Library,  and 
in  the  archives  at  Hanover,  a  whole  series  of 
important  original  letters  hitherto  unknown, 
from  the  pen  of  Leibnitz,  and  of  Papin,  one  of 
the  inventors  of  practical  applications  of  the 
power  of  steam. 

In  the  tenth  volume  of  his  "  Archives  de  la 
Bastille"  M.  Ravaisson  deals  with  the  question 
of  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask.  His  solution 
is  that  this  mysterious  being  was  S&bastien  de 
Penancourt,  Comte  de  Keroualle,  ensign  of 
the  Due  de  Beaufort's  guards,  and  brother  of 
"  Madam  Carwell,"  mistress  of  Charles  II. 

Official  statistics  have  been  .prepared  in 
Paris  showing  the  daily  circulation  of  the  news- 
papers of  the  capital  in  September.  Le  Petit 
Journal  has  a  circulation  of  565,000  ;  La  Petite 
P/publique  Francaise%  of  181,000  ;  Le  Petit 
Moniteur,  of  100,000  ;  and  several  other  half- 
penny papers  have  also  a  large  circulation. 
Of  the  larger  and  dearer  papers  the  Figaro  still 
heads  the  list  with  74,000. 

The  publisher  G.  C.  Sansoni,  of  Florence, 
proposes  to  publish  a  collection  of  rare  or  un- 
published writings  of  every  period  of  Italian 
literature,  drawn  principally  from  the  libraries 
of  Florence.  The  first  volume  of  this  series 
will  shortly  be  issued,  containing  the  ancient 
Novelle  of  the  Codici  Panciatichiano-Palatino 
381  and  Laurenziano-Gaddiano  193,  with  an 
introduction  on  the  history  of  the  text  by  Guido 
Biagi. 

For  some  time  past  the  Milan  publishing 
firm  of  Vallarda  has  been  issuing  monographs 
dealing  with  noteworthy  Lombards.  The  lat- 
est issue  treats  of  the  statesman  Hieronymus 
Moronc,  who  exercised  so  great  an  influence 
upon  Northern  Italy  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  biography  of  this  man,  who  was  reared  in 
Machiavellian  principles,  is  of  more  than  com- 
mon interest. 

Mariette-Bey's  "  Voyage  dans  la  Haute 
Egypte, "  of  which  the  first  volume  is  just  is- 


sued by  Mourns,  of  Alexandria,  makes  a  mag- 
nificent cUbut.  It  appears  in  folio  size,  illus- 
trated with  permanent  photographs  taken  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  the  author  ;  and  it 
promises,  when  complete,  to  be  one  of  the  most 
sumptuous  travel  books  ever  given  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  letterpress,  written  with  all  Mariette- 
Bey's  accustomed  charm  of  style,  is  conceived 
less  from  the  scientific  than  from  the  literary 
point  of  view.  The  work  is,  in  lact,  an  oiuvre 
de  luxe  on  a  large  scale,  inaccessible  to  all  but 
the  wealthy  few. 

The  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles- 
Lettres  gives  notice  that  the  Louis  Fould  Prize, 
endowed  by  the  founder  with  the  sum  of  20,000 
francs,  will  be  awarded  for  the  first  time  in  188 1. 
The  subject  is  "The  History  of  the  Arts  of 
Design  down  to  the  Age  of  Pericles."  By 
"the  arts  of  design"  are  meant  sculpture, 
painting,  engraving,  architecture,  as  well  as 
the  industrial  arts  in  their  relations  to  them. 
The  works  sent  in  for  this  competition  will  be 
submitted  to  a  committee  of  five,  three  of 
whom  will  be  members  of  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions, one  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  one  of  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts.  The  competition  is  not  limited  to  French 
subjects. 

Mr.  Furnivall  has  sent  to  the  printers  his 
parallel  text  edition  of  the  best  three  mss.  of 
Troylus  and  Cressida  for  the  Chaucer  Society. 
These  are  the  Gg.  4,  27  of  the  Cambridge 
University  Library,  Mr.  Bacon  Frank's  Camp- 
sail  MS. — both  hitherto  un printed — and  the 
Harleian  2280  in  the  British  Museum,  edited 
by  Dr.  Richard  Morris  in  his  Aldine  edi- 
tion of  Chaucer.  For  the  New  Shakespeare 
Society  the  text  of  Mr.  Furnivall's  re-edition  of 
the  Digby  mysteries  and  the  morality  of  Wis 
dom,  who  is  Christ,  is  in  type,  and  that  of  his 
reprint  of  the  second  part  of  Stubbes's  "  An- 
atomy of  the  Abuses  in  England  in  Shakes- 
peare's Youth,"  1583. 
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The  Nordenfeldt  Gun.— A  new  machine- 
gun,  named  after  its  inventor,  the  Nordenfeldt, 
has  been  tried  with  a  view  to  use  in  the  navy, 
being  specially  intended  to  repel  the  attacks  of 
torpedo  boats.  It  has  four  barrels  placed  side 
by  side,  each  of  which  discharges  a  bullet  of 
about  half  a  pound  weight,  that  penetrates 
steel  plates,  from  three  quarters  to  one  inch  in 
thickness,  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  yards. 
The  cartridges  are  made  of  gun-cotton,  and  are 
fired  by  means  of  electricity  in  a  way  not  yet 
made  known  outside  the  official  precinct.  But 
it  appears  to  be  demonstrated  that  the  Norden- 
feldt will  take  a  formidable  place  among  de- 
structive appliances. 
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Lighting  Ships  by  Electricity.— Mr.  H. 
Wilde,  of  Manchester,  has  succeeded  in  lighting 
a  ship  |>y  electricity,  with  results  that  seem  to 
settle  the  question  as  regards  practicability  and 
completeness    of    effect.     Any  one    who  has 
been  on  board  a  vessel  of  war  knows  how  dark 
and   dismal,    notwithstanding    oil-lamps,   the 
lower  decks  are  :  henceforth  they  will  be  as 
bright  as  day,  and  even  brighter  in  gloomy 
weather,  for  Mr.  Wilde  can  now  divide  the 
working-current  without  difficulty,  and  intro- 
duce as  many  points  of  light  as  may  be  neces- 
sary.    Instead  of  pairs  of  carbons  separated 
by  plaster  of  Paris,  he  coats  the  carbon  sepa- 
rately with  a  film  of  hydrate  of  lime,  and  mounts 
them  in  couples  in  such  a  way  that  when  the 
current  is  passing  they  stand  at  the  proper  dis- 
tance apart  for  producing  a  perfect  light.     An 
experiment  made  on  board  the  Inflexible  may 
be  taken  as  the  commencement  of  a  change 
which  will  very  greatly  mitigate  the  discomfort 
of  life  in  an  iron-clad.     Four  of  Mr.  Wilde's 
improved  lamps  were  placed  in  one  of  the  en- 
gine-rooms, and,  according  to  the  official  Re- 
port, "when  lighted  up,  the  effect  was  most 
startling  :  the  opal  shades  gave  off  so  power- 
ful and  brilliant  an  illumination  that  the  en- 
gine-room, which   is   considerably  below  the 
water-line,  appeared  to  be  filled  with  daylight, 
and  the  moving  parts  of  the  engine  were  ren- 
dered  visible."     Apart   from    the    abundant 
light,  there  is  the  advantage  that  neither  heat 
nor  smoke  Js  generated— a  very  important  con- 
sideration, within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  ship  ; 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  in  whose  presence  the  experiment 
was  made,  "  were  warm  in  their  expressions  of 
surprise  and  gratification.' 
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The    Black     Mildew     of     Walls. — In 
Science  Gossip  for  August,  1878,  there  was  an 
article  by  Professor  Paley,  entitled   "  Is  the 
Blackness  on  St  Paul's  merely  the  Effect  of 
Smoke?"  in  which  the  author  maintained  that 
this  blackness  is  chiefly  due  to  the  growth  of 
an  undescribed  lichen,  which  appears  to  flour- 
ish only  on  limestone  and  in  situations  un- 
affected by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.     Pro- 
fessor   Leidy,   calling   the    attention    of   the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia 
to  this  paper,  remarked  that  he  had  himself, 
many  years  ago,  noted  a  similar  black  ap- 
pearance on  the  brick  walls  and  granite  work 
of    houses    in    narrow    shaded    streets,   es- 
pecially near  the  Delaware  River.     Noticing  a 
similar  blackness  on  the  bricks  above  the  win- 
dows of  a  brewery,  from  which  there  was  a 
constant  escape  of  watery  vapor,  he  was  led  to 
suspect  that  it  was  of  vegetable  nature.     On 
examination  it  proved  to  be  caused  by  an  Alga, 
closely  allied  to  what  he  regarded  as  Protococ- 
cms  viridis,  which  gives  the  bright  green  color  to 


the  trunks  of  trees,  fences,  and  walls,  usually 
on  the  shady  side.  It  may  be  the  same  plant 
in  a  different  state,  but  until  this  is  proved  be 
proposes  to  name  it  Protococcus  lugubris.  It 
consists  of  minute  round  or  oval  cells,  from 
0.006  to  0.009  millim.  in  diameter,  isolated,  or 
in  pairs  or  groups  of  four,  the  result  of  divis- 
ion, or,  in  short,  irregular  chains  of  from  four 
to  a  dozen,  sometimes  with  a  lateral  offshoot  of 
two  or  more  cells. 

The  Origin  of  our  Domestic  Animals. 
— Palaeolithic  man,  who  existed  for  so  long  a 
period  in  Western  Europe  during  the  quater- 
nary age,  was  probably  autochthonous.  But 
at  the  commencement  of  the  neolithic  age,  a 
new  civilization  was  suddenly  introduced,  and 
a  new  type  of  man  appears  on  the  scene. 
Neolithic  man,  with  his  polished  stone  imple- 
ments, brings  with  him  a  number  of  domestic 
animals — the  dog,  the  goat,  the  sheep,  the  ox, 
the  horse,  and  the  pig.  By  studying  the  origin 
of  these  animals,  and  determining  their  ances- 
tral home,  light  may  obviously  be  thrown  upon 
the  source  whence  the  neoliths  migrated.  Such 
a  study  has  been  undertaken  by  Professor 
Gabriel  de  Mortillet,  who  has  contributed  an 
interesting  paper  on  this  subject  to  the  cur- 
rent number  of  M.  Cartailhac's  Mat  Manx  pour 
rHistoire  de  V Homme,  Neolithic  man,  accord- 
ing to  Mortillet,  came  from  Asia  Minor,  from 
Armenia,  and  the  Caucasus.  These,  in  fact,  are 
said  to  be  the  only  countries  which  could  have 
yielded  the  assemblage  of  domestic  animals 
and  cereals  which  the  neoliths  brought  with 
them  upon  their  invasion  of  South-Western 
Europe  during  the  Robenhausen  period. 

Blasting  Coal  by  Compressed  Air. — At 
a  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Geological  So- 
ciety, Mr.  W.  E.  Garforth  gave  an  account  of 
a  method  of  blasting  coal  in  mines  by  means 
of  compressed  air,  whereby  the  risk  attending 
the  use  of  gunpowder  is  obviated.  With  a  por- 
table machine  of  simple  construction,  which 
can  be  worked  by  two  men,  he  gets  a  pressure 
of  more  than  fourteen  thousand  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  The  cartridge,  an  iron  tube,  is 
drilled  into  the  coal ;  the  pipe  from  the  com- 
pressor is  connected,  the  air  is  forced  in,  and, 
in  the  experiments  hitherto  made,  the  car- 
tridge bursts,  and  the  coal  falls  before  a  pres- 
sure of  ten  thousand  pounds  to  the  inch  is 
reached.  When  coal  is  brought  down  by  firing 
a  charge  of  gunpowder,  half  an  hour  or  more  is 
wasted  while  the  smoke  drifts  away  from  the 
working,  before  the  miners  can  resume  their 
labor ;  whereas  the  sudden  expansion  of  the 
compressed  air  may  be  regarded  as  beneficial. 
To  obviate  the  objection  that  the  labor  of  work- 
ing the  compressor  in  the  heated  air  of  a  mine 
would  be  exhausting,  Mr.  Garforth  proposes  to 
fill  receivers  with  compressed  air  above  ground, 
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or  at  the  foot  of  the  shaft,  then  transport  them 
to  the  several  workings,  and  there  burst  the 
cartridges  by  liberating  the  imprisoned  air.  It 
is  said  that  this  method  is  more  expensive  than 
blasting  by  gunpowder  ;  but  there  is  much  in 
its  favor  ;  and  considering  the  appalling  loss  of 
life  of  late  years  in  coal  mines,  the  Government 
Commission  appointed  last  session  to  inquire 
into  the  subject  will  in  all  probability  recom- 
mend that  the  use  of  gunpowder  should  be  for- 
bidden. 

Hardened  Glass. — M.  de  Luynes  has  re- 
cently communicated  to  the  French  Society  of 
Encouragement,  in  the  name  of  M.  de  Labas- 
tie,  further  information  on  the  progress  which 
the  industry  in  hardened  or  tempered  glass  has 
recently  been  making.  He  showed  to  the 
meeting  numerous  specimens,  which  presented 
the  most  varied  and  accurate  forms.  There 
were  tubes  for  lamps,  both  gas  and  oil,  goblets 
of  various  forms,  mortars  and  pestles,  etc.  As 
to  the  latter,  M.  de  Luynes  reminded  the  so- 
ciety how  frequently  accidents  happened  with 
them  ;  the  least  fall  breaks  them,  whereas  with 
hardened  glass  they  stand  any  amount  of  hard 
usage.  He  also  showed  capsules  for  pharmacy 
and  chemistry,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  plates 
of  glass,  crystal,  and  enamel,  coffee  and  tea 
cups  in  white  enamel.  He  finished  by  making 
a  striking  experiment.  Ordinary  glasses  were 
placed  in  a  basket  with  drinking  glasses  of  the 
same  shape  in  hardened  glass  ;  after  several 
shakings  the  ordinary  glasses  were  all  broken, 
while  all  the  hardened  glasses  were  intact. 
Thus  it  would  seem  that  all  the  difficulties  of 
the  question  have  been  solved.  But,  what  is 
more  important,  the  processes  of  manufacture 
have  been  simplified  and  combined  with  the  or- 
dinary operations  of  glass-blowing,  so  as  con- 
siderably to  diminish  the  expense  and  give 
more  regular  forms  and  more  perfect  execution. 
Objects  made  with  the  liquid  material,  when 
they  are  still  red,  are  thrown  directly  into  the 
tempering  bath,  and  are  not  again  heated  to  the 
melting  point,  as  at  first,  which  often  causes  a 
change  in  their  form.  Bottles,  drinking  glasses, 
lamp  glasses,  and  other  concave  objects  con- 
taining air  are  received  on  a  curved  tube,  a  sort 
of  siphon,  which  at  the  moment  of  immersion 
allows  the  air  to  escape,  while  the  liquid  enters 
the  cavity  without  difficulty.  All  these  im- 
provements have  been  adopted  at  the  glass- 
works of  Choisy-le-Roi,  and  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  in  a  very  short  time  objects  in 
hardened  glass  will  be  quite  as  cheap  as  those 
made  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Fire-Proof  Compositions. — Various  com- 
binations of  ammonia  and  borax  have  been 
suggested  in  Paris  for  rendering  textile  fabrics 
inflammable.  Here  is  one  applicable  to  all 
kinds  of  goods  :  Sulphate  of  ammonia  (pure), 


8  kilos  ;  carbonate  of  ammonia,  2.5  kilos  ;  bo- 
racic  acid,  3  kilos  ;  borax  (pure),  1.7  kilos  ; 
starch,  7  kilos  ;  water,  100  kilos.  It  is  simply 
necessary  to  steep  the  fabrics  in  a  hot  solution 
composed  as  above  until  they  have  become 
thoroughly  impregnated,  after  which  they  are 
drained  and  dried  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to 
be  ironed  or  pressed  like  ordinary  starched 
goods.  A  second  composition  to  be  used  for 
theatrical  scenery  (or  the  mounted  but  un- 
painted  canvas  to  be  used  for  this  purpose), 
and  also  for  woodwork,  furniture,  door  and 
window  frames,  etc.,  is  to  be  applied  hot  with  a 
brush  like  ordinary  paint.  It  is  composed  of 
boracic  acid,  5  kilos  ;  hydrochlorate  of  am- 
monia or  sal  ammoniac,  15  kilos  ;  potassic 
feldspar,  5  kilos  ;  gelatine,  1.5  kilos  ;  size,  50 
kilos  ;  water,  100  kilos  ;  to  which  is  added  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  a  suitable  calcareous  sub- 
stance to  give  the  composition  sufficient  body 
or  consistency.  Another  composition,  appli- 
cable to  all  kinds  of  paper,  whether  printed  or 
not,  including  securities,  books,  etc.,  is  form- 
ed of  sulphate  of  ammonia  (pure),  8  kilos  ; 
boracic  acid,  3  kilos  ;  borax,  1.7  kilos  ;  water, 
100  kilos.  The  solution  is  heated  to  1220  Fah- 
renheit. If  the  paper  be  in  sheets  or  printed,  it 
is  simply  immersed  in  the  solution,  spread  out 
to  dry,  and  afterward  pressed  to  restore  the 
glaze  destroyed  by  the  moisture.  The  above 
compositions  insure  a  high  degree  of  incom- 
bustibility. The  proportions  of  the  several  in- 
gredients are  given  as  examples  only,  and  may 
be  varied  as  found  necessary  in  practice. 
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VARIETIES. 

Christian  and  Pagan  Rome.— Christians, 
in  the  early  stages  of  their  intercourse  with  a 
world  still  pagan  to  its  very  core,  were  with- 
drawn from  the  feelings  and  associations  of  the 
common  life  with  which,  externally,  they  were 
in  contact.  Shut  out  in  a  great  degree  from 
public  affairs  ;  debarred  from  the  courts  of  law, 
or,  at  least,  infrequent  in  their  attendance  ; 
excluded  from  many  of  the  ordinary  amuse- 
ments and  popular  festivities,  most  of  which 
were  tainted  with  idolatry,  or  with  the  moral 
corruptions  which  underlay  it — the  primitive 
Christians,  by  a  happy  necessity,  were  long 
thrown  back  upon  each  other  and  upon  a  family 
life  with  the  new  conditions  which  it  involved  ; 
and  although  afterward,  when  paganism  lost 
its  hold  upon  the  world,  and  when  the  new 
religion  succeeded  to  the  social,  as  well  as  the 
civil  and  political,  privileges  of  the  old  one,  the 
Christian  returned  to  his  place  in  public  life, 
and  to  the  duties  and  relations  which  are  con- 
nected with  it,  the  better  tone  at  once  introduc- 
ed continued  to  maintain  its  ground,  and  estab- 
lished a  higher  law  of  life  and  morals,  which 
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has  never  since  been  entirely  lost.  It  must 
not  be  supposed,  however,  that  in  the  midst  of 
the  early  fervor  of  primitive  profession  the 
amenities,  and  even  the  frivolities,  of  life  en- 
tirely disappear  from  the  picture.  There  is  a 
curious  evidence  of  this  in  the  miscellaneous 
objects  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  cata- 
combs, and  to  which,  in  the  absence  of  written 
records,  we  have  to  look  for  light  on  the  hab- 
its of  life  that  prevailed  among  the  Christian 
population  of  Rome  ;  and  the  Christian  com- 
munity of  Rome  may  be  taken  as  including 
some  elements,  at  least,  of  almost  every  con- 
temporaneous people  and  race  to  whom  the 
Gospel  had  been  made  known.  The  objects  of 
use  in  every-day  life  found  in  the  Christian 
cemeteries  resemble  in  most  particulars  the  or- 
dinary pagan  remains  of  the  same  class.  We 
further  find  some  direct  evidences  of  the  pur- 
suit among  Christians  of  the  lighter  occupa- 
tions and  amusements.  Then,  as  now,  Chris- 
tian children  had  their  toys  and  playthings. 
Jointed  dolls  of  ivory  or  bone,  bronze  or  terra- 
cotta mice,  glass  fishes,  etc.,  are  found  in  the 
little  loculi,  whose  dimensions,  and  occasionally 
inscriptions,  touchingly  bespeak  the  tender  age 
of  the  departed,  as  though  the  parent  had  found 
a  melancholy  consolation  in  hiding  away  along 
with  the  dear  deceased  the  ornaments  or  play- 
things which  had  lost  their  use  in  the  death  of 
the  possessor.  Masks  have  been  occasionally 
discovered  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
they  were  intended  for  use  in  scenic  represen- 
tations. Dice,  too,  although  but  rarely,  appear, 
as  though  games  of  chance  were  not  altogether 
without  their  votaries ;  nor  were  Christian 
ladies  entirely  so  spiritual  as  to  refuse  the  use 
of  mirrors  and  the  other  appliances  of  the 
toilet— combs,  tweezers,  pins,  bodkins,  tooth- 
picks and  earpicks,  vinaigrettes,  etc.  Orna- 
ments, as  well  as  objects  of  necessary  use — 
buttons,  buckles,  and  bullae,  bracelets,  armlets, 
necklaces,  rings,  and  ear-rings — are  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  Christian  Museum  of  the  Vatican. 
Even  the  little  vanity  of  false  hair  was  not 
unknown  among  the  ladies  of  Christian  Rome. 
Boldetti  mentions  that  in  not  a  few  instances 
it  is  found  in  the  tombs.  It  is  more  pleas- 
ing to  discover  those  pledges  of  family  af- 
fection, which  we  ourselves  love  to  preserve  ; 
and  although  there  are  many  more  solemn  and 
more  sacred  memorials  of  these  primitive  times, 
we  know  none  more  touching  than  a  little  object 
in  ivory — an  egg  engraved  with  companion  por- 
traits of  a  husband  and  wife,  and  marked  with 
the  Christian  monogram.  In  these  and  many 
similar  indications  we  are  brought  into  contact 
with  one  of  the  lighter  aspects  of  the  domestic 
life  of  the  little  Christian  community,  mixed 
up  as  it  was  with  the  pagan  world  of  Rome. 
^—Edinburgh  Review. 


Hedgehog  and  Viper.— The  common  hedge- 
hog is  generally  described  as  a  mortal  enemy  to 
snakes  of  all  kinds,  and  it  has  been  supposed 
that  he  enjoys  an  immunity  from  the  effects 
of  the  bites  of  the  venomous  species.  M. 
Sarnie  with  a  circumstantiality  which  reminds 
one  of  the  reports  of  prize-fights  in  BelFs  Life 
during  the  palmy  days  of  the  ring,  relates  all 
the  particulars  of  a  combat  which  he  excited 
between  a  hedgehog  and  a  viper  (  Vipera  aspis). 
The  hedgehog  attacked  the  snake  as  soon  as  he 
was  aware  of  its  presence,  seizing  it  in  the  first 
place  at  the  hinder  part  of  the  body,  and  con- 
tinuing his  assaults  until  his  formidable  enemy 
was  reduced  to  a  helpless  state,  when  he  com- 
menced eating  it  at  the  tail  end  ;  afterward,, 
proceeding  to  the  head,  he  carefully  detached 
and  devoured  the#  lower  jaw.  The  viper  was 
still  alive.  The  most  interesting  point  brought 
out  by  this  experiment  of  M.  Sarnie's  is  the 
mode  in  which  the  hedgehog  defended  himself 
against  the  dangerous  weapons  possessed  by 
his  adversary.  When  bitten,  the  viper  at  first 
turned  to  strike  its  assailant,  when  the  hedge- 
hog immediately  drew  forward  over  his  head 
that  mass  of  spines  which  forms  the  front  part 
of  his  defences  ;  and  when  the  snake  struck 
open-mouthed  at  its  persecutor,  its  attack  was 
foiled  by  this  formidable  chcval-de-frise.  Sev- 
eral times  the  same  manoeuvre  was  repealed, 
until  the  snake's  mouth  was  so  severely  lacer- 
ated that  it  no  longer  attempted  to  use  its 
fangs,  but  sought  safety  in  vain  in  flight.  The 
hedgehog  frequently  rolled  himself  up  for  a 
time  after  having  made  an  attack  upon  his 
victim.  M.  Sarnie's  results  are  interesting, 
but  it  is  clear  that  he  has  not  the  fear  of  ami- 
vivisectionists  before  his  eyes. — Aetes  Soc. 
Linn,  de  Bordeaux%  187S,  p.  257. 

Early  Days  of  Victor  Hugo.— Victor 
Hugo  was  born  in  1802,  and  in  his  parentage 
we  find  a  twofold  influence  which  has  affected 
his  character :  from  his  father,  who  was  a  Gen- 
eral of  the  Republic,  and  an  ardent  admirer  of 
Napoleon,  he  drew  his  Democracy  and  hli  hero- 
worship  ;  from  his  mother,  the  daughter  of  a 
ship-builder  at  Nantes,  the  Royalist  fervor  of 
his  early  opinions,  the  devotion  to  throne  and 
legitimacy  which  produced  "  Louis  XVII." 
and  "  Le  Sacre  de  Charles  X."  His  first  years 
were  years  of  wandering,  ai  the  exigencies  of 
the  service  demanded.  General  Hugo  and  hii 
family  removed  from  Bcsancon  to  Marseille*, 
from  Marseilles  to  Paris,  and  thence  into  Italy, 
where  the  young  imagination  of  the  little  Victor 
was  nourished  in  the  very  land  of  poetry  and  of 
beauty.  His  earliest  recollections  were  of  the 
"  silver  sparkle"  of  the  Adriatic,  the  Bridge  of 
St.  Angelo,  with  its  imposing  statues,  and 
Naples,  glistening  in  the  sunshine,  fringed  wilh 
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azure  sea.     General  Hugo  was  appointed  Gov- 
ernor of  Arellino,  but  before  long  was  sum- 
moned to  Spain  by  King  Joseph,  and  the  chil- 
dren were  sent  with  their  mother  to  Paris  for 
education.     They  were  lodged  in  the  ancient 
convent  of  the  Feuillantines,  whose  chestnut 
alleys  and  tangled  vines  were  the  delight  of  the 
three  boys.    Victor  showed  a  great  aptitude  for 
study.    At  nine  years  old  he  taught  himself 
Spanish  in  a  few  weeks,  with  the  help  only  of 
grammar  and  dictionary,  and  spoke  it  passably, 
only  hesitating  as  to  the  pronunciation.    The 
family  of  General  Hugo  joined  him  at  Madrid 
in  1811,  and  already  the  feeling  for  architec- 
ture which  afterward  so  strongly  distinguished 
the  man  was  taking  root  in  the  mind  of  the 
boy  ;  a  deep  impression  was  made  upon  him 
by  the!  towers  of  Angouleme,  which  he  drew 
long  after  from  that  early  memory  of  travel. 
The  boy  was  placed  with  his  brother  at  the 
College  of  Nobles  ;  the  Spanish  solemnity,  the 
rigid   monastic   severity,    of  this   institution, 
where   the    French    children    were    naturally 
looked  upon  as  intruders,  chafed  their  expan- 
sive natures  ;  and  it  was  with  joy  they  prepared 
to  follow  their  mother  back  to   Paris.    The 
affairs  of  Napoleon  were  going  ill  in  Spain  ; 
General  Hugo  judged  it  prudent  to  place  his 
family  in  safety.     The  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons found  them  once  more  at  Les  Feuillan- 
tines, where  they  were  joined  by  the  General, 
now  deprived  of  his  command,  and  occupying 
himself  with  the  future  of  his  children.     Dur- 
ing these  school-days  at  Paris  it  was  that  Victor 
Hugo  essayed  his  first  verses.     A  chivalrous 
and  dreamy  character  stamps  them  ;  the  child 
repeated  in  his  lines  the  beliefs  of  the  mother  ; 
her  passionate  love  for  royalty  and  hatred  of 
the  revolution  breathe  in  these  early  and  fal- 
tering  stanzas.     The   Academy    would    have 
crowned  his  poem  on  "  The  Happiness  Afforded 
by  Study"  had  they  not  considered  it  impossi- 
ble such  verses  could  have  been  written  by  a 
lad  of  fifteen.     His  earliest  prose  work,  "  Bug 
Jargal,"  also  dates  from  this  age,  and  was  writ- 
ten in  a  fortnight,  as  the  fulfilment  of  a  wager 
among  some  young  students  of  the  College 
Louis-le-Grand. — Biograph. 

Protective  Mimicry  is  Birds.— Birds 
offer  a  few  undoubted  cases  of  mimicry,  the 
most  perfect  being  that  of  some  species  of 
Mimeta,  a  genus  of  brown  orioles,  which  mimic 
Philedon,  a  genus  of  honeysuckers.  The  latter 
birds,  it  may  be  remarked,  are  the  largest  of 
their  family,  and  are  very  noisy  and  pugna- 
cious ;  they  are  also  very  plentiful,  and  will 
band  together  to  drive  away  crows  and  even 
hawks  that  intrude  among  them.  We  may 
presume,  therefore,  that  they  are  generally  un- 
molested, and  it  would  thus  be  of  use  to  any 
weaker  bird  to  be  mistaken  for  them.     The 


orioles,  though   nearly  as  large,  are  decidedly 
weaker  birds,  and  are  far  less  numerous,  and 
thus  correspond   to  the  general  character  of 
mimicking  species.     In  the  island  cf  Bouru, 
one  of  the  Moluccas,  there  is  a  peculiar  species 
of  Philedon  {P.  bouruensis),  and  in   the  same 
island  a  peculiar  species  of  Mimeta  (M.  bouru- 
ensis), which  are  so  much  alike  that  in  a  great 
French  work,  the  "Voyage  de  1  Astrolabe," 
the  oriole  is  figured  and  described  as  a  honey- 
sucker  under  the  name  of  Philedon  bouruensis  ! 
the  two  birds  belonging  to  families  at  least  as 
distinct  as  thrushes  and  crows.     The  manner 
in  which  the  imitation  is  effected  is  very  curi- 
ous.    The  Philedon  bouruensis,  as  in  almost  all 
the  species  of  the  genus,  has  a  large'bare  patch 
of  black  skin  round  the  eyes  ;  this  is  copied  in 
the  Mimeta  bouruensis  by  a  patch  of  black  feath- 
ers.    The   narrow  scale-like  feathers  on  the 
crown  of  the  Philedon  are  imitated  by  a  dark 
line  on  the  broader  feathers  of  the  Mimeta. 
On  the  neck  of  the  Philedon  the  feathers  are 
recurved,  showing  their  pale  under-surfaces  and 
forming  a  kind  of  ruff  or  cowl  which  has  given 
to  them  the  name  of  friar-birds,  and  this  is  rep- 
resented by  a  pale  band  in  the  Mimeta ;  and 
lastly,  the  bill  of  the  Philedon  has  a  protuber- 
ant keel  at  the  base,  and  the  Mimeta  has  the 
same  character,  though  it  is  not  found  in  the 
allied  species.     The  colors  of  this  pair  of  birds 
are  simply  brown,  darker  above  and  lighter  be- 
low ;  but  in  the  adjacent  island  of  Ceram  there 
is  another  species,  Philedon  subcornutm,  which 
has  a  great  deal  of  ochre-yellow  in  its  plumage, 
and  this  is  exactly  imitated  by  the  correspond- 
ing Mimeta  forsteni,  both  being  confined   to 
this  single  island.     If  it  could  be  thought  that 
the  resemblance  in  the  one  case  might  be  acci- 
dental, and  that  their  occurring  in  the  same 
island  was  also  a  coincidence,  the  occurrence  of 
another  pair  in  another  island  renders  this  ex- 
planation inadmissible  ;  but  to  any  one  who 
has   comprehended  the  general  principles  of 
mimicry,  it  will  be  clear  that  these  are  of  ex* 
actly  the  same  nature  in  the  case  of  these  birds, 
and  can  be  explained  only  in  the  same  way. — 
Science  for  A 11. 

RONDEAU. 
A  rose  fell  from  her  hair  last  night. 
When  dawn  undid  the  frail  lamplight, 

And  the  waltz  went  more  languidly. 

I  brought  it  her.    She  looked  on  me, 
Half  turned  to  set  her  wreath  aright. 
I  wonder  was  the  dawn's  delight 
Lovelier  or  more  infinite 
When  Cypris  o'er  the  roseate  sea 

Arose  ? 
Red  flower  of  flowers,  'tis  yours  by  right 
To  touch  her  long  throat's  rose  and  white, 

And  fall  for  love.    Tell  her  for  me 

How  hard  sometimes  it  is  to  be 
So  near  a  rose,  alas  !  not  quite 

A  rose. 

Thbo.  Marxials. 
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LORD  BEACONSFIELD. 

i.  why  we  follow  him. — by  a  tory.  century  ago — without  his  having  become 
a  Minister,  he  would  have  stood  record- 

A  writer  in  the  last  Dumber  of  this  ed  as  the  most  skilful  leader  of  an  Oppo- 

Review,  when  giving  a  portraiture  of  Mr,  sition  which  our    history    has  known, 

Gladstone,   pointed  out  that  that  right  Had  he  never  passed  a  measure  through 

honorable  gentleman  was  a  bundle  of  Parliament,  he  must  have  been  referred 

persons  rather  than  one.     It  will  not,  I  to  by  all  political  thinkers  as  a  strikingly 

hope,  be  thought  a  very  gross  plagiarism  original  critic  of  our  Constitution.     Such 

if  I  say  that  Lord  Beacons  field's  fame  trifles  as  that,  being  born  in  the  days  of 

may  be  divided  into  four  or  five  distinct  dandyism,  he  ranked  among  the  leaders 

reputations,   any  one  of  which,  in  the  of  fashion  directly  after  he  was  out  of 

case  of  a  smaller  man,  would  be  thought  his  teens,  and  that  he  has  been  a  leading 

enough  for  enduring  celebrity.     If  Mr.  social  wit  his  whole  life  through,  may  be 

Disraeli  had  never  succeeded  in  making  thrown  in  without  counting.     But  add 

his  way  into  Parliament,  he  would  still,  the  above  items  together,  and  fill  in  the 

without  needing  to  add  another  volume  necessary  details,  and  what  a  startling 

to  the  books  he  has  written,  have  had  to  result  we  have  ! 

be  taken  account  of  as  one  of  our  fore-  It  is  very  obvious  that  I  cannot  here 
most  men  of  letters.  Supposing  that,  trace  Lord  Beaconsfleld's  career  in  de- 
having  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  tail.  The  chronicle  is  much  too  rich  for 
he  had  not  attained  office,  he  would  yet  that.  The  better  plan  will  be  to  make 
have  always  been  remembered  as  the  the  subject  group  itself  around  three  or 
keenest  Parliamentary  debater  of  his  four  chief  topics — say  these  :  His  public 
time.  If  his  public  life  had  ended  in  consistency  ;  his  personal  relations  with 
1852 — that  is,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  Peel  and  other  leaders  ;  his  political  and 
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social  views  regarded  as  a  system  ;  and 
his  recent  foreign  policy. 

A  single  paragraph  may,  however,  be 
interposed,  just  to  bring  the  principal 
dates  together  in  a  way  of  prospective 
summary.  Within  four  years  time  from 
his  entering  the  House  of  Commons, 
which,  after  vain  attempts  at  High  Wy- 
combe, Marylebone,  and  Taunton,  he 
did  in  1837  for  the  borough  of  Maid- 
stone, Mr.  Disraeli  was  at  the  head  of 
a  party— "The  New  England  Party." 
The  group,  if  not  very  numerous,  drew 
as  much  public  attention  as  if  it  had 
been  of  any  size  we  like  to  name.  Lord 
John  Manners  and  Mr.  G.  S.  Smythe 
had  the  generosity  of  heart  and  the  keen- 
ness of  insight  to  be  the  first  won  over 
by  him,  and  that  against  the  prejudices 
of  their  families.  Who  has  not  heard  of 
their  courageous  pilgrimage  to  the  Man- 
chester Athenaeum  to  explain  to  Cotton- 
opolis how  they  proposed  to  remake  the 
nation  ?  Then  came  the  "  Young  Eng- 
land" novels,  with  which  all  Europe  was 
shortly  ringing — "  Coningsby"  in  1844, 
"  Sybil"  in  1845,  "  Tancred"  in  1847. 
In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Disraeli  had  asso- 
ciated himself  heart  and  soul  with  Lord 
George  Bentinck,  attacked  Peel,  and 
done  far  more  than  any  other  in  reorgan- 
izing the  shattered  Conservative  party 
within  the  House  as  well  as  outside  it. 
By  the  last-named  year,  too,  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli had,  after  a  voluntary  exchanging 
of  Maidstone  for  Shrewsbury,  become 
member  for  Buckinghamshire,  a  seat 
which  he  was  to  keep  so  long  as  he  re- 
mained in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Suddenly  Lord  George  Bentinck  died 
(much  too  early  for  his  country),  and 
very  soon  after  that  event,  owing  to  the 
generous  standing  aside  of  Lord  Granby 
and  Mr.  Hemes,  Mr.  Disraeli,  within  a 
dozen  years  of  his  first  entry  into  Parlia- 
ment, stood  forth  as  the  recognized 
leader  of  the  Conservatives.  The  pub- 
lication of  the  famous  "  Biography  of 
Lord  George  Bentinck"  was  at  once  his 
noble  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  friend 
and  a  valuable  help  to  the  party.  Five 
years  later,  when  Lord  Russell  fell,  and 
the  first  Derby  Administration  was 
formed,  Mr.  Disraeli — never  having  held 
an  inferior  post — became  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  Shortly  followed  Lord 
Palmerston's  triumphant  reign,  to  be 
succeeded,  after  a  further  resignation  of 


Lord  Russell,  by  the  second  Derby  Min- 
istry, in  which  Mr.  Disraeli,  once  more 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  found 
time,  in  addition  to  his  Budget-making, 
to  dish  the  Whigs  by  a  final  Reform 
Bill.  By  and  by  the  nation  lost  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  and  the  last  promotion 
of  official  dignity  fell  naturally  to  Mr. 
Disraeli,  who  became  Prime  Minister  of 
England.  Mr.  Gladstone  succeeded  in 
preventing  the  Cabinet  from  having  a 
very  long  life,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  kept 
mental  self -composure  enough,  after  los- 
ing office,  to  sit  down  and  write  "  Lo- 
thair."  By  and  by  his  political  turn 
again  came  :  1874  saw  him  Premier  for 
the  second  time,  and  this  present  year 
of  grace  still  beholds  him  in  the  post,  only 
in  the  Upper  House,  instead  of  the 
Lower,  as  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  with  a 
Parliamentary  majority  scarcely  dimin- 
ished by  five  years  of  an  imperial  rule 
which  brings  back  memories  of  Eng- 
land's most  majestic  days.  He  has  vis- 
ited Berlin,  and  more  than  held  his  own 
in  a  council  of  the  greatest  modern 
diplomatists  ;  has  received  a  welcome 
back  in  London  city  such  as  no  living 
minister  can  boast ;  and  has  had  the 
high  honor  of  entertaining  his  Queen  as 
a  guest  under  his  own  roof. 

Now  I  may  go  back  to  the  first  of  the 
tdxts  I  have  chosen. 

It  is  certain  that  Lord  Beaconsfield 
has  always  most  tenaciously  insisted  that 
he  has  from  first  to  last  been  politically 
consistent.  His  opponents,  for  very 
good  reasons  of  their  own,  have  unceas- 
ingly affirmed  that  this  assertion  is  his 
chiefest,  in  fact  his  culminating  audaci- 
ty. But  all  the  facts  favor  Lord  Bea- 
consfield's  view.  In  the  first  place,  he 
has  never  held  office  but  on  one  side, 
and  he  is  the  only  Prime  Minister  dur- 
ing the  last  half  century  who  could 
plead  that  circumstance.  Earl  Russell 
could  not  say  it ;  certainly  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  could  not ;  it  is  quite  out  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  power  to  urge  it ;  even  the 
late  Earl  of  Derby  could  not  make  the 
claim.  Next,  it  is  now  about  thirty-two 
years  since  Mr.  Disraeli  was  formally 
recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  Tory 
party,  and  he  is  still  at  the  head  of 
them,  without  their  confidence  having 
been  for  a  moment  shaken  or  withdrawn. 
Men,  in  fact,  have  been  born  and  have 
grown  up  to  middle  life  with  Mr.  Dis- 
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raeli  all  the  time  remaining  at  the  head 
of  the  Conservatives.  His  inconsistency 
during  at  least  this  somewhat  lengthened 
period  must  have  been  of  a  strange  kind, 
since  it  has  always  coincided  with  the 
wishes  and  the  interests  of  his  party, 
for  he  has  never  split  them,  and  he  has 
thrice  led  them  into  power.  But  we 
may  go  ten  years  further  back  than  the 
dates  we  have  named.  From  first  to 
last  he  never  sat  in  Parliament  but  as 
an  avowedly  Tory  member  for  a  Tory 
constituency  ;  during  nearly  thirty  years 
he  sat  for  one  and  the  same  county.  If 
you  sift  what  his  enemies  have  to  say, 
you  will  find  that  it  refers  to  something 
which  took  place  about  forty-five  years 
ago,  and  is  to  the  effect  that  he  was  for 
five  minutes  a  member  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Reform  Club,  and  was  willing  in  his 
first  candidatures  to  accept  the  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  Hume  or  of  any  other  of  the 
Radicals.  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  the 
plainest  and,  as  I  think,  the  most  suffi- 
cient explanation  to  give  of  it  all. 

He  says  that  he  came  forward  at  High 
Wycombe  and  afterwards  offered  himself 
to  Marylebone  as  an  opponent  of  the 
Whigs,  determining  to  do  all  he  could 
to  bring  the  Tories  into  better  accord 
with  the  masses  of  the  people  by  re-es- 
tablishing the  natural  social  bonds  be- 
tween the  latter  and  the  aristocracy. 
Certainly,  this  is  exactly  what  he  has 
done  ;  it  is  what  he  openly  said  that  he 
aimed  at  doing  from  the  very  beginning. 
Moreover,  the  Tories  so  understood  it 
from  the  first  moment.  They  gave  him 
their  support  at  High  Wycombe  before 
he  went  to  Taunton,  and  political  sup- 
port cannot  be  kept  very  secret.  His 
name  was  a  popular  toast  at  agricultural 
banquets,  and  he  was  sure  of  a  welcome 
at  any  muster  of  the  Conservatives, 
Supposing  that  the  Radicals  had  not  had 
penetration  enough  to  comprehend  'the 
position  he  took  up,  who  would  have 
been  to  blame  for  that  ?  But  the  fact  is 
that  it  has  suited  them  to  pretend  in  this 
case  to  be  more  stupid  than  they  were. 
No  Radical  constituency  ever  elected 
Mr.  Disraeli.  The  newspapers  of  the 
party  never  spoke  of  him  as  one  of  their 
sort ;  and  Messrs.  Hume  and  O'Connell 
were  in  a  great  hurry  to  withdraw  their 
letters  of  recommendation,  which  had 
reached  the  candidate  unsought.  It  is 
not  denied  by  Lord  Beaconsfield's  most 


rabid  defamer  that  he  presented  himself 
as  an  Anti-Whig,  and  it  is  admitted  that 
long  before  he  was  in  the  House  he  was 
a  supporter  in  public  of  Lord  Chandos, 
and  a  eulogist  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  In 
his  address  to  the  Marylebone  electors 
he  described  himself  as  an  Independent. 
But  it  is  really  hardly  worth  while  to  dis- 
cuss Mr.  Disraeli's  politics  on  this  nar- 
row basis. 

The  case  may  be  put  into  a  nutshell 
thus:    if  he  had  postponed  seeking  a 
seat  till  he  went  to'Taunton,  which  was 
in  1835—that  is  to  say  forty-four  years 
ago — no  one  would  have  bfeen  able  to 
say,  even  in  a  way  of  cavil,  that  he  had 
been  ever  any  other  than  a  most  openly 
understood  Tory.     It  is  true  that  the 
Radicals  would  still  have  been  able  to 
complain  that  he  had  been  bold  enough 
to  pass  a  Reform  Bill  giving  household 
suffrage  in  the  towns,  and  so  spoiled 
once  for  all  their  party  tactics.     But  that 
is  an  allegation  of  inconsistency  which 
his  Conservative  supporters  whom  it  has 
placed  in  office  need  not  be  very  anxious 
to  defend  him  against.     The  other  side 
had  made  the  question  of  Reform  ceaae. 
to  be  one  of  fair  politics  ;   Parliament: 
after  Parliament  they  were  trading  upon* 
it  in  the  most  huckstering  spirit,     Mr,. 
Disraeli's  own  first  narrower  proposals, 
were  scoffed  at  by  them,    The  Bill  that, 
was  finally  passed  was  avowedly  a  piece: 
of  party  tactic,  and   admirably  ifc  au* 
swered  its  end.     Of  course,  since  it  *uc- 
►ceeded    so   well,    Lord    Beaconsfield's, 
rivals  will  never  forgive  him  for  it.. 

However,  a  more  rational  use  of  my 
space  will  be  to  ask  at  what  stage  oft  his, 
career  Mr.  Disraeli  developed  the  leadr 
ing  political  principles  which  came  to. 
be  recognized  as  characteristically  his  ?> 
That  is  the  only  mode  in  which  it  is 
worth  while  to  discuss  a  man's  consis- 
tency. Lord  Beaconsfield  has  himself 
done  it  all  in  the  preface  to  "  Lothair," 
but  I  may  recall  a  few  details.  In  the 
very  first  election  address  he  ever  issued 
he  styled  the  Whigs  *'  a  rapacious,  ty- 
rannical, and  incapable  faction."  That 
may  be  taken,  one  would  suppose,  as 
pretty  clearly  marking  his  point  of  polit- 
ical departure.  At  his  second  candida- 
ture for  Wycombe,  he  quoted  Boling- 
broke  and  Windham  as  his  models  ;  and 
it  was  as  far  back  as  1835,  *n  h*s  "  Vin- 
dication of  the  English  Constitution," 
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that  he  first  applied  the  term  "  Vene- 
tian" to  our  Constitution,  as  the  Whigs 
had  transformed  it.  The  very  peculi- 
arities of  theoretical  opinion  which  are 
most  individually  his  can  be  traced  back 
into  what  in  respect  Of  a  living  man's  ca- 
reer might  almost  be  termed  antiquity — 
it  is  something  like  two  thirds  of  half  a 
century  ago  since  he  first  spoke  of  the 
"Asian  Mystery."  Nobody's  sayings 
live  as  Mr.  Disraeli's  have  done.  The 
truth  is  that,  so  far  from  his  political 
system  having  been -hatched  piecemeal 
in  a  way  of  afterthought  to  serve  exigen- 
cies of  personal  ambition,  he  started  with 
it  ready  made.  His  critics  themselves 
unknowingly  admit  this  in  one  part  of 
their  clumsy  strictures,  since  they  can 
find  events  so  very  recent  as  his  naming 
of  the  Queen  Empress  of  India,  and  his 
appropriation  of  Cyprus,  sketched  in  his 
early  novels.  But  let  me  take  the  very 
latest  arraignment  to  which  he  has  been 
summoned  to  plead  guilty — that  of  hav- 
ing invented  "  Imperialism"  just  to  bol- 
ster himself  in  office.  As  far  back  as 
1849,  which  now  is  exactly  thirty  years 
ago,  in  one  of  his  greatest  speeches  after 
having  fairly  settled  down  as  the  leader 
of  his  party,  he  used  these  words  :  "  I 
would  sooner  my  tongue  should  palsy 
than  counsel  the  people  of  England  to 
lower  their  tone.  I  would  sooner  leave 
this  House  forever  than  I  would  say  to 
the  nation  that  it  has  overrated  its  posi- 
tion. ...  I  believe  in  the  people 
of  England  and  in  their  destiny. "  In 
his  last  Premiership  he  has  simply  put 
those  thirty-year-old  utterances  into 
practice.  If  he  had  not  done  all  he  has 
done  he  would  have  been  false  to  the 
heroic  spirit  of  that  far-back  hour.  On 
the  hustings  at  Maidstone  Mr.  Disraeli 
said,  ' '  If  there  is  one  thing  on  which  I 
pique  myself,  it  is  my  .  consistency. ' ' 
Lord  Beaconsfield  in  advancing  age  may 
repeat  the  statement  without  varying  it  a 
syllable,  though  more  than  forty  years 
have  elapsed  between  the  times. 

The  Peel-Disraeli  episode  has  been  for 
a  long  time  now  the  chief  standard  illus- 
tration of  the  political  casuistry  of  our 
modern  Parliamentary  history.  Mr. 
Disraeli,  those  opposed  to  him  will  have 
it,  acted  most  cruelly  in  that  matter. 
It  is  rather  a  curious  thing  for  a  young 
member  of  Parliament  to  succeed  in 
being  cruel  to  the  most  powerful  min- 


ister the  House  of  Commons  had  seen 
for  more  than  a  generation.  If  a 
giant  is  overthrown  it  must  be  rather 
the  fault  of  the  colossus  somehow, 
unless,  that  is,  it  be  a  bigger  giant 
who  attacks  him  ;  and  at  that  time  of 
day,  though  Mr.  Disraeli  was  growing 
fast,  he  really  was  not  yet  of  the  same 
towering  height  as  Peel.  How  was  it, 
then,  that  he  succeeded  in  toppling  over 
the  great  minister  ?  Let  me  first  of  all 
say  that  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  unlooked-for  tragic  death 
has  given  to  his  memory  a  pathetic  in- 
terest which  has  caused  an  unfair  height- 
ening of  emotion  in  the  case.  Neither 
all  England,  nor  even  the  bulk  of  Parlia- 
ment, was  in  tears,  busy  with  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  during  the  delivery  of 
those  famous  philippics.  If  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  were  used  it  was  to  wipe 
away  drops  caused  by  laughter,  for 
everybody  was  roaring  from  moment  to 
moment  as  each  stroke  told.  Peel  had 
taken  up  a  position  in  reference  to  his 
old  supporters  which  was  certain  to  en- 
tail attack  ;  the  only  thing  special  that 
Mr.  Disraeli  contributed  to  the  assault 
was  the  splendor  of  the  wit  which  barbed 
it.  Every  thing  that  he  said  of  Peel,  al- 
lowing fairly  for  controversial  exigencies, 
was  strictly  true.  Nobody  wishes  to  re- 
vive those  necessarily  hard  sayings  now, 
but  it  must  be  insisted  upon  for  a  sec- 
ond, in  passing,  that  Peel  had  treated 
his  party  as  no  minister  before  him  had 
ever  done.  It  was  the  exactest  verity, 
as  well  as  the  keenest  sarcasm,  when  Mr. 
Disraeli  charged  him  with  having  tried 
to  steer  his  party  right  into  the  harbor 
of  the  enemy.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  the 
man  to  feel  this  most  of  any,  for  it  is 
one  of  his  leading  principles  that  as  this 
nation  now  exists,  party  in  our  constitu- 
tion is  an  apparatus  absolutely  necessary 
to  be  preserved.  He  has  for  a  third  of 
a  century  since  then  himself  unfailingly 
worked  by  that  rule.  But  I  scarcely 
need  urge  this  part  of  the  matter  further 
here,  as  another  word  bearing  upon  it 
will  come  later.  If  Peel  had  lived  on, 
he  and  his  attacker  would  before  the  end 
have  come  to  terms  amicably  enough,  as 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  since  done  with  every- 
body else  whom  he  has,  from  obligations 
of  political  duty,  had  publicly  to  oppose. 
That  is,  unless  they  were  stupid  enough 
not  to  remember  his  known  determina- 
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tion  that  Parliamentary  life  should  be 
raised  above  the  level  of  vestry  proceed- 
ings, by  being  dignified  by  a  play  of 
wit ;  or  else  were  ill-conditioned  enough, 
as  some  who  have  held  high  place  have 
been,  not  to  meet  his  offered  open  palm 
when  the  weapon  was  put  back  into  the 
sheath.  Peel  himself  would  have  had 
more  sense  ;  so,  too,  the  present  bearer 
of  his  name  has  shown  himself  to  have. 
The  rather  idle  statement  that  the  Disra- 
elian  assault  was  prompted  out  of  spite 
at  not  being  made  an  Under-Secretary 
may  at  this  time  of  day  be,  perhaps, 
passed  over.  Mr.  Disraeli  spoke  with 
and  voted  for  Peel  long  after  that  sup- 
posed neglect,  and  though  it  may  be 
said  that  a  spiteful  man  could  nurse  his 
revenge,  it  is  just  as  true  that  the  most 
generous  could  have  done  nothing  more 
than  go  on  showing  respect  and  giving 
support  just  as  Mr.  Disraeli  did.  Fur- 
ther, no  one  was  prompter  than  he  was 
with  words  of  praise  so  soon  as  there 
was  opportunity  for  them.  Indeed,  the 
finest  eulogy  of  Peel  stands  recorded  in 
the  printed  pages  of  the  person  who  is 
charged  with  pursuing  him  with  un- 
heard-of bitterness.  The  man  who  wait- 
ed for  office  till  the  day  when  he  vaulted 
at  once  into  the  Chancellorship  of  the 
Exchequer  was  scarcely  the  one  to  be 
mightily  offended,  because,  when  a  first 
batch  of  appointments  was  distributed, 
an  Under-Secretaryship  went  by  him. 
It  was  the  leadership  of  his  party  for 
wise  ends  that  Mr.  Disraeli  was  looking 
out  for. 

Here  again,  however,  it  is  unnecessa- 
rily restricting  the  consideration  of  the 
point  to  speak  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  invec- 
tive only  in  reference  to  Peel.  Acting 
on  his  maxim  that  it  is  the  very  orna- 
ment of  debate,  he  at  one  time  or  other 
has  let  the  lightning  of  his  tongue  play 
around  everybody  in  Parliament  who 
offered  fit  mark  for  it.  Lord  Russell 
was  scorched  by  it ;  so  was  Lord  Pal- 
merston.  Mr.  Roebuck,  who  in  those 
days  was  thought  to  have  a  bitter  lip,  got 
singed  from  it ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
felt  its  blaze  wrapping  around  him  often. 
He  is,  at  this  moment,  in  fact,  supposed 
to  be  showing  some  not  very  ancient 
scars  from  it.  But  occasionally  even 
Mr.  Disraeli's  friends  felt  a  more  lam- 
bent play  of  this  glorious  irony.  It  was 
he  who  told  the  late  Earl  Derby  that  he 


was  only  "  a  Prince  Rupert  of  debate," 
always  finding  his  camp  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  on  returning  from  his  irresist- 
ible charges.  He  never  objected  to  re- 
ceive as  good  as  he  gave,  if  only  any  one 
could  be  found  to  give  it  him.  Only 
once  in  all  his  career  did  he  lose  his  tem- 
per— in  the  challenge  arising  out  of  the 
O'Connell  affair ;  and  that  was  before  he 
was  in  Parliament.  While  in  the  House, 
who  was  there  with  steel  of  any  temper 
that  he  did  not  try  its  edge  ?  Sharp 
blows  were  aimed  back,  and  he  always 
admitted  when  it  was  a  palpable  hit ; 
but  who  came  up  so  often  as  he  did — 
who  was  there  that  did  not  go  down  be- 
fore him  at  the  last  ?  Take  Mr.  Disraeli 
and  Lord  Beaconsfield  out  of  the  record 
of  the  Parliamentary  debating  of  the  last 
forty  years,  and  what  a  darkening  it 
would  give — what  a  gap  it  would  make  ! 

Something  must  now  be  said  as  to 
Lord  Beacons  field's  systematic  political 
and  social  views.  It  is  very  certain  that 
he  has  a  system,  and  it  is  also  sure  that 
he  has  never  hidden  what  it  is.  Nobody 
has  been  at  such  pains  to  make  his  views 
clear.  He  has  written  books  in  explana- 
tion, as  well  as  made  speeches  ;  he  has 
illustrated  the  system  by  fiction,  besides 
backing  it  up  by  historical  disquisition. 
Anybody  who  chooses  may  learn  what  it 
is,  and — as  a  great  modification  of  polit- 
ical feeling  in  this  country  shows — a  vast 
number  have  done  so,  by  reading  "  Con- 
ingsby,"  "Sybil,"  and  the  preface  to 
"  Lothair."  Indeed,  from  this  latter 
exposition  itself,  all  that  is  vital  may  be 
inferred.  But  the  doctrine  has  of  neces- 
sity some  elaborateness,  and  asks  a  trifle 
of  thought.  It  cannot  be  hit  off  in  as 
easy  a  way  as  "  Radicalism"  can,  where, 
when  you  have  uttered  the  half -plati- 
tude, half-sophism,  "  equality  of  man," 
you  are  supposed  to  have  said  nearly 
every  thing.  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  al- 
ways kept  before  him  the  conception  of 
a  community,  which  he  distinguishes  from 
a  mob,  and  if  he  could  get  his  own  way 
in  the  matter  he  would  have  the  society 
highly  organized  ;  the  keeping  it  real  in  * . 
every  part,  and  strictly  and  broadly  popu- 
lar in  its  entirety,  being  the  only  work- 
ing limit  that  he  would  prescribe  to  its 
institutional  intricacy. 

This  system,  though  on  its  being  grad- 
ually promulgated  it  was  held  to  be  Mr. 
Disraeli's  very  own,  expressly  denies  for 
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itself  that  it  is  in  any  sense  Disraelian 
at  all.  Lord  Beaconsfield  avows  that 
he  has  found  it  in  history — in  our  own 
history.  He  is  content  to  be  regarded 
as  its  discoverer,  not  its  inventor.  In  a 
word,  Lord  Beaconsfield' s  great  claim* 
upon  his  countrymen,  as  he  himself  puts 
it,  is  that  he  has  again  brought  to  light 
and  forced  under  the  eyes  of  Englishmen 
their  own  national  chronicle. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  his  Lordship's 
firmly  avowed  belief  that  there  has  been 
what  may  be  called  a  break  or  rift  in  our 
great  social  traditions.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  see  that  he  traces  the  causes  of  it 
back  to  the  violent  subversal  of  the 
Church,  which,  he  will  have  it,  was  never 
in  this  country  at  any  time  in  real  dan- 
ger of  becoming  Papal.  But  I  may  take 
up  the  narrative  somewhat  later.  With 
his  own  inimitable  terseness,  he  has  thus 
described  the  three  great  evils  which  af- 
terward made  a  social  wreck  of  modern 
England  :  they  were,  he  says,  Venetian 
politics,  Dutch  finance,  and  French  wars. 
All  these  he  attributes  to  the  Whig  no- 
bles. What  is  called  the  great  Revolu- 
tion, which  they  so  hugely  turned  to 
their  glory  and  their  profit,  he,  in  "  Syb- 
il," ascribes  to  the  fear  of  those  whom 
he  calls  "  the  great  lay  impropriators" 
that  King  James  intended  to  insist  on 
the  Church  lands  being  restored  to  their 
original  purposes — to  wit,  the  education 
of  the  people  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor.  They  brought  over  William 
of  Orange,  along  with  whom,  he  ironi- 
cally says,  England  had  the  happiness 
of  receiving  a  Corn  Law  and  the  Na- 
tional Debt.  But  the  Crown  itself  was 
enslaved  in  the  hands  of  the  Whig  fami- 
lies, who  converted  themselves  into  a 
Venetian  oligarchy  ;  and,  throwing  off 
the  natural  obligations  of  property,  they 
borrowed  money  to  defray  the  foreign 
wars  in  which  William  was  entangled  be- 
fore he  left  his  own  country. 

These  are  the  historical  premises  from 
which  Lord  Beaconsfield' s  views  are  all 
fundamentally  derived.  It  is  open  to 
anybody  to  try  to  disprove  them  ;  what 
they  have  got  to  do  is  simply  to  show 
that  the  above  alleged  facts  were  not  the 
true  ones.  But  no  one  has  done  this  as 
yet.  Coming  down  still  later  in  his  his- 
tory, Mr.  Disraeli,  in  "  Sybil,"  gave  the 
following  condensed  description  of  the 
social  condition  which  had  resulted — 


"  a  mortgaged  aristocracy,  a  gambling 
foreign  commerce,  a  home  trade  founded 
on  a  morbid  competition,  and  a  degrad- 
ed people."  Here,  again,  the  whole 
case  is  open  to  debate ;  but  I  venture  to 
think  that  he  will  be  a  bold  man  who  de- 
nies that  this  was  a  vivid  picture  of  Eng- 
land at  the  moment  Mr.  Disraeli  penned 
it.  The  bold  man,  at  any  rate,  did  not 
present  himself  at  the  time.  It  was  the 
last  item  in  that  shocking  list  which  fas- 
tened most  on  Mr.  Disraeli's  imagina- 
tion— "a  degraded  people."  When 
writing  "  Sybil"  he  converted  himself 
into  a  Commissioner  of  Inquiry,  and, 
visiting  the  homes  of  his  humbler  coun- 
trymen, painted  them  from  sight  on  the 
spot.  The  descriptions  in  those  pages 
can  never  be  forgotten  of  dwellings 
where  lived  fever  and  consumption  and 
ague  as  well  as  human  beings  ;  the  three 
first-named  inhabitants  being  in  fact  the 
only  tenants  who  remained  under  the 
roofs  long.  With  agitation  unusual  for 
him,  but  most  consistent  in  an  upholder 
of  the  doctrine  of  race,  he  affirmed  that 
"  the  physical  quality"  of  our  people 
was  endangered.  But  he  further  found 
that  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  there 
was,  to  use  his  own  words,  ' '  no  society, 
but  only  aggregation ;"  or,  again  to 
quote  him,  "  the  moral  condition  of  the 
people  was  entirely  lost  sight  of." 
Much  of  this,  he  believed,  was  due  to 
the  Church  having  failed  in  its  obliga- 
tions. "The  Church,"  he  makes  one 
of  the  characters  in  his  story  say  to  an- 
other in  it,  "  has  deserted  the  people, 
and  from  that  moment  the  Church  has 
been  in  danger,  and  the  people  de- 
graded." 

At  this  point  I  may  very  rightly  inter- 
polate a  remark  which  has  not  a  little 
explanatory  value.  Just  in  proportion 
to  the  importance  given  in  Lord  Bea- 
consfield's  system  to  the  Church  was  his 
natural  disappointment  at  the  failure, 
regarded  from  one  side,  of  the  awaken- 
ing going  on  within  its  borders  at  the 
time  of  the  "Young  England"  move- 
ment. A  great  part  of  his  hopes  rested 
on  that  stir.  He  was  expecting  from 
those  most  prominent  in  it  a  grand  re- 
suscitation of  the  Anglican  Church,  but 
in  place  of  that  he  says  Dr.  (now  Cardi- 
nal) Newman  and  the  other  seceders 
"  sought  refuge  in  mediaeval  supersti- 
tions, which  are  generally  only  the  em- 
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bodiment  of  pagan  ceremonies  and 
creeds."  Bearing  this  in  mind,  there 
ought  not  to  be  much  difficulty  in  un- 
derstanding either  Lord  Beaconstield's 
position  toward  the  Ritualists  or  the 
course  he  took  as  to  the  Public  Worship 
Regulation  Act. 

What  was  the  remedy  for  this  state  of 
society  into  which  England  had  fallen  ? 
The  cure  which  seemed  natural  to  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  to  revert  to  the  principles 
of  our  history.  Practically,  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  break  up  the 
political  monopoly  of  the  Whigs,  and  it 
was  this  very  task  that  he  set  himself  to 
do.  I*have  already  extracted  a  passage 
denouncing  that  party  in  the  first  elec- 
tion address  he  issued.  But  here,  too, 
he  had  no  new  course  to  strike  out.  He 
affirmed  that  both  Lord  Shelburne  and 
Mr.  Pitt  had  attempted  the  same  work 
long  before.  Shelburne,  he  said,  saw  in 
the  growing  middle-class  a  bulwark  for 
the  throne  against  the  Revolution  fami- 
lies ;  and  Pitt,  still  more  determined  to 
curb  the  power  of  the  patrician  party, 
created  a  plebeian  aristocracy,  when 
they  baffled  his  first  endeavors,  blending 
it  with  the  old  oligarchy.  It  has  not  un- 
likely begun  to  dawn  upon  the  reader 
that  Mr.  Disraeli,  holding  these  views, 
was  himself  a  Reformer,  of  a  much  more 
comprehensive  kind  even  than  the  Radi- 
cals. True,  Reform  as  it  actually  had 
come  about  in  T&32,  most  craftily  ma- 
nipulated as  it  then  was  by  the  Whigs  to 
their  own  advantage,  skilfully  snatching 
profit  out  of  what  ought  to  have  been  a 
danger  to  them,  was  not  his  notion. 
For  part  of  what  happened  then  he,  in- 
deed, with  his  usual  courage,  blamed  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  his  colleagues. 
His  own  party  have  had  from  no  quarter 
criticism  so  severe  as  that  he  has  given 
them.  If  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  in  favor 
of  an  aristocracy,  it  is  because  he  is  for 
making  it  actually  "  lead."  He  affirms 
that  the  Tories,  by  their  conduct  in 
office,  precipitated  a  revolution  which 
might  have  been  delayed  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  which  need  never  have  oc- 
curred at  all  in  so  aggravated  a  form. 
All  that  he  could  do,  all  that  he  has  ever 
claimed  to  do,  by  his  own  partial  Re- 
form measure,  was  to  do  away  with  part 
of  the  ill  effects  of  that  partisan  move  of 
the  other  side,  and  to  prevent  fresh  ill 
ones  from  being  worked  in  just  the  same 


way.  But  there  ought  to  be  given  a  still 
broader  statement  of  Lord  Beaconsfield' s 
political  and  social  doctrines,  and,  per- 
haps, I  cannot  do  better  than  make  with 
that  view  the  following  quotation  from 
the  preface  to  "  Lothair."  He  there 
explains  that  his  general  aims  were 
these  : 

"  To  change  back  the  oligarchy  into  a  gen- 
erous aristocracy  round  a  real  throne  ;  to  in- 
fuse life  and  vigor  into  the  Church  as  the 
trainer  of  the  nation,  by  the  revival  of  Convo- 
cation, then  dumb,  on  a  wide  basis,  and  not, 
as  has  since  been  done,  in  the  shape  of  a 
priestly  faction ;  to  establish  a  commercial 
code  on  the  principles  successfully  negotiated 
by  Lord  Bolingbroke  at  Utrecht,  and  which, 
though  baffled  at  the  time  by  a  Whig  Parlia- 
ment, were  subsequently  and  triumphantly 
vindicated  by  his  political  pupil  and  heir,  Mr. 
Pitt ;  to  govern  Ireland  according  to  the  policy 
of  Charles  I.,  and  not  of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  to 
emancipate  the  political  constituencies  of 
1832  from  sectarian  bondage  and  contracted 
sympathies  ;  to  elevate  the  physical  as  well 
the  moral  condition  of  the  people  by  establish- 
ing that  labor  required  regulation  as  much  as 
property;  and  all  this  rather  by  the  use  of 
ancient  forms  and  the  restoration  of  the  past 
than  by  political  revolution  founded  on  abstract 
ideas." 

This,  he  goes  on  to  say,  appeared  to  him 
at  the  beginning  of  his  career  to  be  the 
course  which  the  country  required,  and, 
he  adds,  that  it  was  one  ' '  which,  prac- 
tically speaking,  could  only,  with  all  their 
faults  and  backslidings,  be  undertaken 
and  accomplished  by  a  reconstructed 
Tory  party. 

If  I  were  able  to  find  room  for  bring- 
ing together  from  Lord  Beaconsfield*  s 
books  and  speeches  detailed  passages  to 
illustrate  this  summary,  it  would  be  seen 
what  a  coherent  social  scheme  he  has  al- 
ways had  present  to  his  mind.  The 
above  hints,  however,  must  serve.  Any 
one  who,  after  reading  them,  thinks  that 
there  is  any  ground  for  the  electioneer- 
ing cry  the  Liberals  are  trying  to  raise, 
that  this  is  a  minister  who  has  no  do- 
mestic policy,  will  show  more  stolidity 
than  we  hope  the  bulk  of  the  electors 
possess.  Further  on  I  will  return  for  a 
moment  to  this  point. 

Let  me  go  at  once  to  the  fourth  topic 
I  have  allotted  to  myself — Lord  Bea- 
consfield's  foreign  policy.  This  policy, 
I  need  not  say,  is  that  of  the  Cabinet  as 
well,  but  I  am  not  in  this  paper  writing 
of  the  other  members  of  the  Government. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  trace  the  history 
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of  the  Eastern  Question,  that  of  the 
Afghan  War,  and  the  Zulu  imbroglio. 
But  there  is  one  general  aspect  of  these 
matters  as  to  which  I  must  offer  two  or 
three  comments  in  addition  to  what  has 
been  before  said  about  "  Imperialism." 
A  set  attempt  has  been  made,  and  is 
pretty  certain  to  go  on  being  made  all 
the  time  between  now  and  the  elections 
— whether  they  come  earlier  or  later — 
and  to  be  then  finally  repeated  on  the 
hustings,  to  give  to  Lord  Beaconsfield 
the  air  of  a  most  belligerent,  not  to  say 
a  bloodthirsty,  minister,  who,  the  mo- 
ment he  got  into  office,  began  to  peep 
about  the  world  to  see  where  he  could 
pick  a  quarrel,  and  who  has  especially 
acted  defiantly  toward  Russia.  By  way 
of  preliminary,  I  may  ask  whether  his 
past  antecedents  show  him  to  be  a  states- 
man of  this  hobgoblin  type  ?  Lord  Pal- 
merston  found  no  more  unyielding  op- 
ponent of  his  turbulent  foreign  policy 
than  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  always  contend- 
ed that  the  effect  of  it  was  to  draw  the 
national  attention  away  from  home  re- 
forms. When  the  question  of  coast  for- 
tifications was  before  Parliament,  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  among  the  first  to  protest 
against  panic  ;  he  it  was  who  spoke  of 
"  bloated  armaments  ;"  and  on  count- 
less occasions  he  has  raised  his  voice  for 
peace  and  retrenchment.  In  1865  he 
publicly  declared  that  since  he  had  had 
to  do  with  politics  he]  had  known  only 
one  war  which  was  justifiable — that 
waged  in  the  Crimea.  But  it  may  be 
said  that  it  is  a  common  artifice  for  men 
in  opposition  to  preach  peace.  Let  us, 
then,  turn  specially  to  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion, and  see  what  grounds  there  are  for 
insinuating  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  has 
in  that  case  concocted  a  war  policy  for 
the  purpose  of  exciting  and  dazzling  the 
country,  and  keeping  himself  in  power. 
In  1843 — which  is  now  some  time  ago — 
in  a  debate  as  to  the  production  of  pa- 
pers on  Servia,  in  which  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  Lord  Palmerston  were  the  chief  ora- 
tors, he  made  a  speech  which  contained 
this  passage  :  "  What,  then,  ought  to 
be  the  ministerial  policy  ?  To  maintain 
Turkey  by  diplomatic  action  in  such  a 
state  that  she  might  be  able  to  hold  in- 
dependently the  Dardanelles."  Why, 
this  is  the  literal  description  of  what  he 
has  done  now.  And  we  have  already 
seen  that,  in  1865,  twenty-two  years  af- 


ter, the  one  only  war  he  approved  was 
that  which  had  been  fought  against  Rus- 
sia for  this  very  purpose.  In  the  early 
stage  of  the  negotiations  which  led  to 
that  war,  his  complaint  was  that  the 
Government  was  not  vigorous  enough  in 
defending  Turkey.  But,  in  1857,  there 
arose  another  occasion  for  testing 
whether  Mr.  Disraeli's  feelings  naturally 
were  for  peace  or  war.  He  opposed  the 
war  with  China,  and  in  the  Persian  affair 
he  denounced  the  Russophobia  of  Lord 
Palmerston — the  very  complaint  from 
which,  we  infer,  the  Liberals  wish  him  to 
be  understood  to  be  himself  suffering 
now.  Or  take  India  as  a  test.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  others, 
Lord  Beaconsfield  has  an  insatiable  thirst 
for  more  territory  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  Very  strangely,  it  was  he  who 
most  condemned  the  annexation  of  Oude, 
going  so  far  as  to  make  a  motion  for  a 
Royal  Commission  to  be  sent  out  to  In- 
dia to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
people.  When  the  contest  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States  of  Ameri- 
ca broke  out,  no  public  man  *  regretted 
it  more  than  he  did,  and  he  was  unfal- 
teringly on  the  side  of  the  North. 

In  fact,  only  in  one  single  case  has 
Lord  Beaconsfield  ever  shown  the  slight- 
est disposition  for  sacrificing  peace,  if 
need  be — namely,  for  the  checking  of 
Russia's  portentous  advance  ;  and  this 
has  necessarily  implied9  the  maintenance 
of  Turkey  in  some  degree  of  power. 
Twice  in  his  lifetime  has  the  need  arisen, 
and  he  has  acted  the  second  time  in  just 
the  same  way  that  he  did  the  first,  the 
only  difference  being  that  he  happens 
now,  fortunately,  to  be  in  office  instead 
of  in  opposition. 

In  his  first  speech  in  the  Upper 
House,  Lord  Beaconsfield  said :  "  The 
Eastern  Question  involves  some  of  the 
elements  of  the  distribution  of  power  in 
the  world,  and  involves  the  existence  of 
empires.  I  plead  for  a  calm  statesman- 
like consideration  of  the  question."  In 
his  second  great  speech  in  that  House, 
he  made  this  remark  :  "  The  independ- 
ence and  integrity  of  Turkey  is  the  tra- 
ditional policy  not  only  of  England  but 
of  Europe. ' '  This  is  the  absolute  truth. 
It  is  not  he  who  has  invented  any  brand- 
new  tactics  in  this  matter  ;  he  has  sim- 
ply stood  upon  the  old  paths,  and  car- 
ried on  the  settled  habits  of  our  states- 
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manship.  The  innovators  are  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  the  self-styled  humanitarians, 
who  were  for  substituting  hysterics  for 
national  diplomacy,  and  thought  to  solve 
the  Eastern  Question  by  presenting  the 
Turk  with  a  carpet-bag  and  begging  him 
to  retire  with  it  into  Asia.  But  it  is 
stated  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  defied 
Russia.  Well,  turn  to  the  famous  Guild- 
hall speech,  which  is  the  great  article  in 
the  indictment.  It  suits  his  critics  to 
pick  words  out  of  it  to  please  them  ;  but 
it  also  contains  sentences  like  the  fol- 
lowing, which  they  somehow  overlook  : 
"  We  have  nothing  to  gain  by  war.  We 
are  essentially  a  non-aggressive  Power/' 
In  that  same  speech,  too,  he  alluded  to 
the  Emperor  of  Russia's  "lofty  charac- 
ter," addressing  to  him  words  of  the 
highest  compliment.  If  he  added  a  sol- 
emn warning  to  that  monarch  as  to  the 
extent  of  England's  resources  if  she  was 
forced  into  war  for  the  cause  of  public 
right,  he  still  was  speaking  in  the  inter- 
ests of  peace,  not  war.  It  was  his 
bounden  duty  to  prevent  the  present 
Czar  from  falling  into  the  mistake  his 
father  was  so  fatally  guided  into  by  the 
Manchester  school — that  of  thinking 
England  would  in  no  case  draw  the 
sword.  Construe  his  words  how  you 
will,  they  amount  to  no  more  than  this. 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  friends,  by  their 
factitious  public  demonstrations,  partly 
did  away  with  the  natural  effects  of  that 
grave  intimation,  and  made  it  necessary 
for  the  Government  to  prove  its  serious- 
ness by  bringing  troops  from  India,  and 
actually  risking  the  very  war  which  Lord 
Beaconsfield  had  wished  to  avoid.  But 
the  Premier  had  the  courage  not  only  of 
his  opinions  but  of  a  true  policy,  and  he 
has  had  his  reward.  He  successfully 
checked  the  sinister  progress  of  Russia, 
restored  the  reign  of  public  law  in  Eu- 
rope, and  while  exalting  the  renown  of 
his  own  country,  he  has  pointed  another 
empire — that  of  Austria — to  a  new  ca- 
reer which  will  benefit  the  world  as  well 
as  strengthen  and  ennoble  herself.  After 
the  alliance  between  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria-Hungary was  proclaimed,  only  one 
thing  was  left  for  his  Lordship's  oppo- 
nents to  go  on  repeating — namely,  that 
he  had,  in  upholding  Turkey,  spared  no 
thought  or  feeling  to  the  victims  of  her 
rule.  In  the  very  face  of  this  there  was 
the  fact  that  he  had  made  England  the 


formal  protector  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  had  demanded  Cyprus 
as  a  nearer  point  of  observation  of  the 
Turk  ;  but  the  plain  obvious  meaning  of 
those  arrangements  has  been  tried  ;to  be 
muddled  away  by  misrepresenting  the 
protectorate  of  Asia  Minor  as  a  new  insult 
to  Russia.  These  brave  humanitarians 
got  sorely  entangled  in  their  logic  on  all 
sides.  They  pleaded  in  one  breath  that 
England  had  rashly  undertaken  too 
much  responsibility  for  these  oppressed 
peoples,  and  in  the  next  breath  said  that 
nothing  would  ever  come  of  it.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  has  made  it  all  clear,  and 
in  the  simplest  way.  It  is  not  fully  ex- 
plained at  the  moment  of  our  writing 
what  is  the  actual  extent  of  the  pressure 
put  upon  the  Porte,  nor  what  precise  or- 
ders were  sfent  to  our  admiral,  but  when 
the  recent  news  was  first  published  here 
the  opponents  of  the  ministry  must  have 
felt  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  ordered 
the  British  Fleet  to  sail  against  them 
when  they  heard  it  was  instructed  to 
steam  back  for  the  Turkish  waters. 
Kindly  meant  as  it  might  be  for  those  in 
Asia  Minor,  it  was  a  very  cruel  step  on 
the  part  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  toward 
some  of  his  own  countrymen,  for  it  will 
necessitate  the  altering  of  a  good  many 
already  prepared  electioneering  speeches. 
In  the  end,  as  we  venture  to  predict,  it 
will  be  seen  that  his  Lordship  and  his 
colleagues  are  the  true  humanitarians. 

But  let  me  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  this,  though  a  very  real  plea  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  is  not  the  one 
on  which  they  mainly  rely.  They  have 
never  pretended  to  be  knights-errant  for 
the  righting  of  wrongs  throughout  the 
world.  What  contents  them  is  the  hum- 
bler rile  of  old-fashioned  English  states- 
manship, which  seeks  first  to  make  sure 
of  the  safety  of  our  own  empire  and  the 
promotion  of  our  proper  interests,  doing 
what  further  good  it  can  to  other  peo- 
ples incidentally  in  discharging  the  fair 
reasonable  obligations  which  may  in  that 
way  arise,  nor  disdaining  any  glory  that 
so  falls  to  it.  But  an  enormous  obliga- 
tion of  this  sort  was  already  on  our 
shoulders — the  preservation  of  India. 
We  have  a  strict  duty  to  two  hundred 
millions  of  human  beings  in  the  East, 
and  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  his  col- 
leagues, who  appeared  to  be  the  only 
public  men  in  England  who  remembered 
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this,  were  determined  to  discharge  it. 
Any  thing  and  every  thing  in  their  policy 
which  may  at  first  sight  seem  risky  or 
belligerent  is  explained  fully  to  every 
one  who  will  keep  that  pressing  need  be- 
fore his  mind.  It  was  this  which  made 
them  purchase  the  Suez  Canal  shares, 
and  strengthen  their  interference  in 
Egypt ;  it  was  this  that  made  them  wish 
for  a  clearer  understanding  with  the 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan.  But  so  little  did 
they  go  about  matters  with  a  high  hand, 
that  they  most  carefully  humored  France 
with  respect  to  Egypt,  and  at  the  very 
earliest  moment  that  they  could,  they 
made  a  treaty  with  a  new  Afghan  ruler. 
To  try  to  make  them  appear  responsible 
for  what  [afterward  occurred  at  Cabul  is 
the  most  shameless  abuse  of  license  on 
the  part  of  an  Opposition  which  parlia- 
mentary records  can  show.  A  Russian 
embassy  had  been  installed  in  Cabul  with 
no  other  guarantee  for  its  safety  than 
the  word  of  a  friendly  Ameer,  and  our 
Envoy  and  his  suite  were  sent  thither 
under  the  very  same  guarantee.  If  we 
were  not  to  be  most  dangerously  over- 
shadowed by  the  Russian  example,  an 
English  embassy  had  to  show  its  face  in 
Cabul  ;  and  to  say  that  our  rulers  either 
in  Calcutta  or  in  London  should  have 
foreseen  the  pusillanimous  break-down 
of  the  Ameer  and  the  consequent  mas- 
sacre of  our  brave  countrymen  is — well, 
it  may  be  better  not  further  to  try  to  say 
what  it  is. 

Our  own  interests,  I  repeat,  were 
jeopardized  in  every  quarter  where  the 
present  Government  has  stirred  hand  or 
foot.  That  is  its  broad  justification. 
But  I  must  certainly  go  a  step  farther 
than  this.  The  present  ministry  as- 
suredly would  not  be  satisfied  with  an 
acquittal  on  the  Liberal  arraignment ; 
nor  is  that  the  verdict  which  the  public 
has  given.  The  British  people  find  this 
Government  guilty  of  having  won  for  it 
and  for  themselves  much  honor.  When 
Lord  Beaconsfield  saw  that  in  any  event 
he  was  committed  to  a  contest  with  Rus- 
sia for  the  defence  of  English  interests, 
he  had  the  courage  and  the  wit  to  de- 
termine that  the  issue  of  it  should  be  the 
better  for  the  world.  It  is  for  this  noble 
superfluity  of  skilful  statesmanship,  this 
Imperial  scope  given  to  England's  rul- 
ing, that  Europe  has  thanked  him,  and 
the  bulk  of  this  nation  applauded  him. 


By  and  by  he  will  reap  still  further 
credit,  for  besides  checking  Russia  he 
will  eventually  coerce  the  Turk.  That 
further  obligation  naturally  arose  out  of 
the  course  he  took,  and  he  added  it  to  his 
proper  task  of  safeguarding  our  own  in- 
terests, just  as  impartially  as  he  did  the 
other  aim  of  arresting  the  Muscovite.  I 
shall  not  push  this  reasoning  further  :  it 
seems  to  me  sufficiently  triumphant  as  it 
stands.  If  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  up- 
held the  Turk,  it  was  because  it  was 
necessary,  not  because  he  admired  him. 
But  there  is  another  remark,  coming 
much  nearer  home,  that  I  wish  to  make 
before  concluding  this  section. 

The  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field has  brought  to  him  and  to  his  party 
much  renown  ;  but  it  has  brought  them 
nothing  else.  That  there  has  been  the 
need  for  it  is  for  the  Conservatives  a 
positive  misfortune.  It  has  nearly  en- 
tirely put  aside  the  domestic  legislation 
on  which  they  reckoned  for  at  once  re- 
dressing some  grievances  of  their  own, 
and  for  satisfying  the  town  populations 
who  their  true  friends  were.  Let  it  not 
be  forgotten  that  it  was  on  this  very 
claim  of  having  a  domestic  policy  that 
the  Conservatives  appealed  to  the  people 
at  the  last  election.  Their  opponents, 
who  now  make  a  pretence  of  measures  of 
this  kind  being  lacking,  then  denounced 
it  loudly  enough  as  a  "  policy  of  sewage. " 
But  Lord  Beaconsfield's  rivals  have  tried 
hard  to  make  it  seem  that  he  sought  out, 
or  even  invented,  these  hazardous  events 
abroad  which  put  aside  his  home  policy. 
The  very  attempt  impugns  the  common 
sense  of  the  general  public.  A  sort  of 
pretext  might  have  been  found  for  in- 
sinuating such  a  notion  if  Lord  Beacons- 
field had  been  nearing  the  end  of  ex- 
pending his  Parliamentary  majority  by 
carrying  party  measures.  But  to  sup- 
pose that  a  minister  attaining  power  in 
the  triumphant  way  he  did  would  wish 
to  be  plunged  straightway  into  foreign 
entanglements,  is  to  imagine  him  strick- 
en with  idiocy.  Lord  Beaconsfield  had 
had  far  too  much  experience  to  make 
such  a  preposterous  mistake.  He  knew 
at  the  beginning,  as  he  knows  now,  that 
neither  minister  nor  party  has  much  to 
gain  in  any  way  of  permanent  power  or 
confirmed  home  advantage  from  foreign 
policies,  however  successful  they  may 
turn  out  to  be.     Foreign  dangers  are 
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half -forgotten  as  soon  as  they  are  past. 
Directly,  these  occurrences  abroad  will 
be  but  memories ;  splendid  ones  they 
must  ever  remain  ;  but  they  will  have 
against  them,  in  the  eyes  of  the  unthink- 
ing, the  drawback  of  having  necessarily, 
to  some  extent,  disordered  the  finances. 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  rivals  are  sure  to 
make  the  most  of  that  fact  on  the  hust- 
ings, as  he  well  knew  beforehand  they 
would  do  ;  and,  to  balance  its  effect,  he 
will  have  nothing  on  which  to  rely  but 
the  patriotic  recollection  of  his  country. 
Should  every  thing  go  for  the  best,  no 
prestige  which  these  foreign  successes 
can  give  him  and  his  party  will  place 
him  more  solidly  in  power  than  he  found 
himself  at  the  beginning  of  this  Parlia- 
ment ;  yet  it  will  only  be  at  the  opening 
of  the  next  that  he  will  be  able  to  push 
forward  the  home  policy  intended  for 
the  present  Parliament.  Apart  from  a 
heightening  of  fortunate  reputation,  won 
through  much  risk,  his  own  party  will 
scarcely  have  gained  a  shred  of  fair  legis- 
lative or  administrative  advantage  from 
six  years'  splendid  possession  of  over- 
whelming power. 

It  does  not  seem  needful  to  wfeste 
space  in  speaking  of  the  Zulu  war. 
Even  the  Liberals  are  beginning  to  be 
silent  on  the  subject.  The  affair  was 
forced  upon  the  Government,  not  sought 
for  by  them,  and  it  has  ended  success- 
fully. 

If  I  now  ask  what  have  been  the 
causes  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  unexam- 
pled individual  success,  the  remarks 
must  at  first  seem  to  narrow  to  mere 
personal  ones.  There  has,  in  truth, 
been  more  than  one  reason  for  the  pres- 
ent Premier's  triumphs.  First  of  all,  I 
might  state  the  matter  so  generally  as  to 
say  that  for  half  a  century  he  has  man- 
aged to  keep  himself  the  most  thorough- 
ly interesting  personage  in  England. 
Neither  Mr.  Disraeli  nor  Lord  Bea- 
consfield has  ever  been  dull,  which  is 
the  one  only  sufficient  explanation  of 
failure  wherever  it  happens.  But  such 
a  statement  of  the  matter  as  this  is  too 
comprehensive,  and  wants  particulariz- 
ing. I  may  add,  then,  that  no  one  has 
shown  so  much  pluck  as  he  has,  and 
that  is  a  quality  which  in  the  end  tells 
with  the  British  public  beyond  all  oth- 
ers. For  one  starting  with  his  disadvan- 
tage of  race  to  dream  in  those  days  of  a 


political  career  was  most  courageous  ; 
but  so  soon  as  it  began  to  be  seen  that 
he  would  triumph  pver  all  obstacles,  his 
very  difficulties  turned  to  his  advantage. 
He  soon  commanded  everybody's  sym- 
pathies except  those  of  injured  partisans 
on  the  other  side.  Not  that  it  was  sym- 
pathy he  begged  for  ;  it  was  admiration 
he  extorted.  Especially  has  he  by  means 
of  his  writings  had  the  generous  feeling 
of  youth  in  his  favor,  generation  after 
generation.  They  can  never  remain  un- 
touched by  the  spectacle  of  a  successful 
fight  against  circumstances.  But  Lord 
Beaconsfield  has  not  owed  all  to  dash 
and  daring.  His  industry  has  been 
equal  to  his  pluck.  If  he  had  only  been 
a  politician  that  would  have  had  to  be 
said ;  and  so  it  again  would  if  he  had 
only  been  known  as  the  writer  of  his 
works.  Put  both  the  careers  together, 
and  nobody  else  has  shown  such  fertility 
of  brain.  His  marvellous  intellect  has 
never  tired.  The  versatility,  too,  has 
been  marvellous  :  a  novelist  and  a  diplo- 
matist, a  poet  and  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  a  satirist  and  a  successful 
leader  of  Opposition.  For  fifty  years, 
in  one  or  other  of  these  characters,  and 
often  in  several  of  them  at  once,  his  wit 
has  never  ceased  blazing,  save  when  he 
himself,  the  only  one  who  ever  tired  of 
its  play — except,  indeed,  those  hit  by  it 
— has  chosen  to  smother  it  in  silence  ; 
but  it  was  always  ready  to  flash  forth 
upon  occasion,  and  is  as  bright  to-day  as 
ever. 

But,  to  come  yet  closer  to  the  heart  of 
the  secret  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  success, 
his  faithful  devotion  to  the  great  historic 
party  he  allied  himself  with  has  been 
equal  to  his  courage,  to  his  industry,  and 
to  his  abilities.  No  politician  can  make 
an  individual  career  ;  he  has  to  find  his 
success  in  the  prosperity  of  his  follow- 
ers. The  loyalty  which  Lord  Beacons- 
field  has  shown  to  his  party,  and  the  un- 
grudging recognition  they  have  paid  to 
him,  has  half-redeemed  the  hardness  of 
our  coarse  partisan  politics.  Some  Lib- 
erals have  had  the  want  of  wit,  without 
our  going  so  far  as  to  say  the  lack  of 
capability  of  feeling,  to  express  surprise 
at  the  faithful  respect  shown  to  Lord 
Beaconsfield  by  his  present  colleagues. 
That  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  a  personal 
charm  must  be  admitted,  for  he  has 
turned  every  one  who  was  ever  brought 
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into  any  degree  of  nearness  with  him 
into  a  friend,  as  well  as  a  colleague. 
Those  who  like  may  believe  that  he  has 
done  it  by  the  use  of  magic  philters  ;  less 
credulous  people  will,  perhaps,  content 
themselves  with  thinking  that  his  spell 
has  been  simply  that  of  strength  of  char- 
acter, superior  experience,  and  a  non- 
despotic  manner.  One  thing  is  very 
patent.  This  chief  of  a  Cabinet,  who  is 
said  to  have  imprinted  everywhere  his 
own  individuality  on  the  ministerial  pol- 
icy, has  never  practised  the  slightest  in- 
terference with  his  subordinates.  It  is 
not  he  who  has  been  charged  with  an 
uncontrollable  wish  to  be  the  represen- 
tative of  all  the  ministry  in  his  own  per- 
son. Just  as  he  could  show  patience 
when  a  leader  of  Opposition,  he  has  been 
able  to  be  silent  when  a  minister.  How- 
ever, it  has  been  rather  insinuated  that 
he  became  preternaturally  active  in  the 
Cabinet  Councils — there  standing  forth 
a  wizard,  and  cast  all  his  colleagues  into 
a  clairvoyant  slumber.  Strange  to  say, 
they  remained  in  the  same  comatose 
condition  afterward  in  both  Houses, 
never  waking  up,  though  speaking  and 
passing  measures.  Two  members  of  his 
Government,  however,  have  broken  away 
— Lords  Derby  and  Carnarvon  have  es- 
caped from  the  magician's  cell ;  but  they 
have  divulged  nothing  as  to  any  necro- 
mantic violence  worked  on  them.  No, 
Lord  Beaconsfield*  s  fair  and  reasona- 
ble ascendency  has  been  more  honestly 
won.  But  his  marvellous  friendships 
have  not  been  the  only  softening  touches 
in  his  career.  All  England  felt  a  strange 
thrilling  about  the  heart  on  the  morning 
when  it  heard  that  Mr.  Disraeli's  wife 
was  henceforth  to  be  the  Viscountess 
Beaconsfield.  It  was  a  domestic  idyll 
suddenly  disclosed  in  the  centre  of  Brit- 
ish politics.  A  man  who  can  make  his 
own  hearth  the  scene  of  romance,  con- 
vert all  who  know  him  well  into  true 
friends,  and  win  all  the  young  people  of 
a  nation,  must  be  something  more  than 
a  self-seeker. 

Still,  though  these  things  might  ex- 
plain Lord  Beaconsfield  being  so  inter- 
esting, something  else  has  yet  to  be  add- 
ed to  account  for  the  overwhelming  im- 
portance which  he  has  attained  in  the 
last  period  of  his  career.  Not  even  the 
success  of  his  party  could  have  given 
him  that  unless  the  policy  which  secured 


this  prosperity  had  obtained,  also,  the 
exalting  of  the  nation. 

It  is  this  which  is  his  final  boast ;  he 
has  uplifted  higher  the  fame  of  England, 
and  by  doing  that  has  made  his  own  re- 
nown the  greater.  Once  more,  it  was 
achieved  in  the  simplest  way.  He  in- 
vented nothing,  strain  ed  at  nothing,  but 
only  boldly  carried  on  the  traditionary 
English  policy,  at  a  moment  when  his 
opponents  were  willing  to  forget  it ;  and 
in  merely  proving  equal  to  the  opportu- 
nity, and  daring  to  make  Britain  act 
worthily  of  her  history,  he  has  changed 
by  her  means  the  destiny  of  the  Western 
World.  Not  only  his  own  countrymen, 
but  Europe  and  nations  more  distant 
still,  to-day  hail  him  as  the  greatest  of 
modern  English  statesmen.  That  is  a 
title  and  dignity  somewhat  higher  than 
an  Earldom,  and  it  is  under  that  larger 
style  that  those  who  wish  to  do  Lord 
Beaconsfield  full  honor  will  have  to  al- 
lude to  him  hereafter  in  the  national  an- 
nals. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  we 
honor  and  follow  him. 

II.  »WHY    WE   DISBELIEVE   IN   HIM. — BY   A 

WHIG. 

If  a  Whig  had  been  asked  ten  or  a 
dozen  years  ago,  or  indeed  six  years 
back,  to  write  his  impressions  of  Mr. 
Disraeli,  he  would  have  set  about  it  in  a 
strikingly  different  spirit  from  that  which 
the  task  awakens  now.  Lord  Beacons- 
field has  recently  become  much  too  seri- 
ous a  joke  in  the  national  history,  but 
for  a  very  long  time  the  jocosity  was 
light  enough.  In  the  eyes  of  all  Liberals 
who  had  not  fully  acquired  the  gravity 
of  their  own  fundamental  principles, 
there  was,  down  to  a  very  late  period, 
always  something  diverting  about  Mr. 
Disraeli.  He  might  and  did  vex  them, 
but  shortly  they  were  again  smiling  at 
him.  The  explanation  was  this,  that  for 
a  long  time  his  presence  in  Parliament 
hardly  at  all  hindered  the  progress  of 
Liberal  measures.  Whenever  a  legisla- 
tive reform  was  proposed,  he  invariably 
spoke  against  it,  and  at  some  stage  after- 
ward the  Conservatives  voted  in  a  body 
the  same  way.  From  the  voting  being 
subsequent  to  the  speaking,  there  was 
an  illusive  appearance  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
speechifying  being  the  cause  bf  the  Tory- 
division  list.     But,  in  reality,  there  was 
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no  such  connection,  and  the  Liberals 
were  aware  of  it.  They  all  knew  that 
the  Conservatives  would  have  voted  just 
the  same  without  a  word  being  spoken. 
If,  during  all  the  years  Lord  Palmerston 
was  in  power,  almost  the  whole  of  Lord 
Russell's  earlier  and  later  official  terms, 
and  down  to  nearly  the  end  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's ministry,  Mr.  Disraeli,  instead 
of  making  speeches,  had  amused  his  au- 
dience by  pirouetting  on  one  leg  night 
after  night,  the  practical  result  would 
have  been  exactly  the  same.  It  could  not 
have  been  so  entertaining  to  the  Liberals, 
because,  looking  at  some  members  of  the 
Conservative  party,  it  would  have  ex- 
ceeded the  bounds  of  belief  to  suppose 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  was  really  twirling  for 
the  whole,  whereas  it  did  somehow  come 
to  be  accepted  that  he  was  speaking  for 
all  of  them.  The  unlooked-for  thoughts 
he  pretended  to  put  into  their  minds, 
and  the  preposterous  words  he  did  put 
upon  their  lips,  kept  all  Englishmen 
who  were  not  Conservatives  shaking 
their  sides  with  laughter.  It  was  as  if 
a  foreign  Will-o'-the-Wisp  had  strayed 
into  the  British  Parliament,  always, 
however,  keeping  himself  and  his  an- 
tics on.  the  Conservative  side,  as  be- 
ing, we  suppose,  the  worst-drained  part 
of  the  House,  where  the  morasses  lay. 
Even  when,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
country  generally,  Mr.  Disraeli  found 
his  way  into  office,  the  merriment  did 
not  stop*  Nobody  who  has  reached 
mature  years  can  forget  what  an  as- 
tounding drollery  it  was  thought  to  be 
when  Mr.  Disraeli  was  made  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  by  Lord  Derby.  For 
the  time  it  seemed  to  convert  English 
politics  into  pantomime.  Will-o'-the- 
Wisp  had  been  asked  by  the  country 
party  to  undertake  the  post  of  chief 
financier.  Everybody  on  the  other  side 
was  prepared  beforehand  to  laugh  at  his 
Budgets ;  and,  when  they  were  pro- 
pounded, the  Liberals  did  laugh  a  little 
more  even  than  they  had  expected  to  do. 
When  he  brought  in  his  India  Bill,  the 
merriment  grew  perfectly  uproarious — 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Bel- 
fast, and  the  other  large  commercial 
towns  exploding  one  after  the  other.  It 
was  the  same  when  he  proposed  to  give 
sixteen  millions  for  Irish  railways  ;  it 
was  the  same  with  the  first  sketches  of 
his   Reform   Bill.     Surely   nobody  can 


have  forgotten  the  "  fancy  franchises  ?" 
In  a  word,  every  domestic  measure  that 
Mr.  Disraeli  ever  proposed  was,  in  the 
first  shape  in  which  it  was  presented,  re- 
ceived with  mirth  from  nearly  every 
quarter  excepting  his  immediate  rear. 
There  sat  his  supporters,  usually  in  those 
years  wearing  rather  long  faces  during 
the  earlier  period  of  the  statements,  and 
apparently  wondering  if  their  ears  could 
possibly  be  telling  them  rightly. 

But  all  this,  as  there  is  not  a  single 
Liberal  in  the  country  but  will  admit,  is 
a  good  deal  altered.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
has  recently  signed  foreign  treaties  on 
England's  behalf,  insisting  most  success- 
fully, he  tells  us,  on  what  kind  of  treat- 
ies they  should  be  ;  he  has  undoubtedly 
put  our  armies  and  fleets  into  motion  ; 
and,  while  risking  war  in  Europe,  has 
actually  waged  it  in  Asia  and  Africa. 
The  bustle  of  these  events,  and  a  certain 
dazzle  and  glitter  attending  them,  cause 
people  in  genera],  at  this  moment,  to 
forget  all  that  prior  long  period  of  non- 
success  on  his  part  in  every  thing  else  but 
making  successive  steps  of  personal  ad- 
vancement. What  has  happened  lately 
in  Lord  Beaconsfield 's  career  has  cer- 
tainly worn  a  look  of  importance,  and 
it  has  undoubtedly  embodied  political 
power.  If,  as  the  Liberals  will  have  it, 
he  is  still  really  Will-o'-the-Wisp  as  much 
as  ever,  he  has  managed  to  get  hold  of 
the  sword  of  England,  and  has  for  some 
time  been  playing  with  it  to  the  great 
wonder  of  foreign  nations.  But  how  has 
this  change  in  his  position  been  worked  ? 
This  is  the  question  I  want  now  to  con- 
sider. 

A  Hebrew  by  descent,  a  Christian  by 
profession,  and  in  politics  a  Tory— such 
is  Lord  Beaconsfield.  This  description, 
on  the  very  face  of  it,  is  a  rather  mixed 
one,  and  implies  a  singular  career.  It 
is,  however,  the  last  item  which  specially 
fixes  my  attention.  Mr.  Disraeli,  sparse 
though  the  instances  are,  was  not  the 
first  of  his  race  who  changed  his  faith. 
Also,  there  have  been,  and  indeed  still 
are,  other  Hebrews  who  have  entered 
public  life  in  England,  and  attained  con- 
spicuousness  in  it.  But  those,  while  re- 
maining nearly  invariably  Jews  in  re- 
ligion, became  Liberals  in  politics.  In 
fact,  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  the  only  He- 
brew of  importance  known  who  turned 
Tor>r.     It  was — and  at  first  sight  it  gives 
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a  highly  religious  air  to  the  Conservative 
party — indispensable  to  his  doing  this 
that  he  should  first  be  a  Christian.  Not 
being  that,  he  would  indeed  have  had  to 
wait  till  the  Liberals  carried  their  bill  for 
the  Removal  of  Jewish  Disabilities  be- 
fore he  could  have  joined  the  Conserva- 
tives inside  Parliament.,  That  circum- 
stance, again,  seems  to  give  to  his  career 
a  curious  aspect.  In  fact,  the  reflection 
is  forced  upon  one  so  early  as  this — 
what  an  utter  failure  Mr.  Disraeli  must 
have  been  if  he  had  not  so  amazingly 
succeeded  !  To  be  a  Hebrew-Tory  left 
just  two  issues,  either  to  become  the 
leader  of  the  party  or  the  very  humblest 
member  of  it.  All  the  circumstances 
would  seem  to  point  to  the  latter  alterna- 
tive as  being  the  natural  one,  but  it  is 
the  other  which  has  somehow  come 
about.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  flowered  into 
the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  and  has  now 
twice  been,  and  will  remain  for  a  little 
time  longer,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain. 

Mr.  Disraeli  did  not  wait  for  his 
celebrity  until  he  entered  the  House  of 
Commons ;  he  gathered  the  renown  of 
authorship,  and  I  might  add,  remember- 
ing the  number  of  constituencies  he  tried 
before  he  was  elected,  the  notoriety  of 
outdoor  political  life,  before  he  plucked 
the  fame  of  statesmanship.  At  the  early 
age  of  twenty-two  he  was  a  literary  lion 
in  London  society  ;  his  only  claim  to 
this  premature  publicity,  though  it  was 
held  to  be  quite  sufficient,  being  that  he 
was  the  writer  of  "  Vivian  Grey. "  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  begin  to  speak  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield  in  any  other  way  than 
in  connection  with  "  Vivian  Grey,"  al- 
though he  is  understood  not  altogether 
to  approve  of  one's  doing  so. 

All  the  world  knows,  or  is  supposed 
to  know,  this  work.  Mr.  Disraeli's  own 
description  of  its  object  was  that  it  was 
meant  to  paint  the  career  of  a  youth  of 
talent  in  modern  society,  ambitious  of 
political  celebrity.  Nearly  everybody 
has  persisted  in  regarding  it  as  a  kind  of 
prospective  'autobiography,  which  the 
writer  has  ever  since  been  occupied  in 
realizing.  Certainly  Mr.  Disraeli  was  at 
that  time  a  youth,  and  a  youth  of  tal- 
ent ;  he  must  have  been  in  society  or  he 
could  not  have  known  a  great  many  peo- 
ple who  are  sketched  in  the  pages  ;  and 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  deny  that  he 


was  ambitious  of  political  celebrity. 
The  means  Vivian  Grey  adopted  for  at- 
taining that  aim  were,  also,  wonderfully 
like  some  of  those  which  Mr.  Disraeli 
himself  afterward,  by  some  mistake,  ap- 
peared to  use.  On  the  title-page  of  the 
book  was  the  well-known  quotation  from 
"  Ancient  Pistol,"  to  whom,  in  the  eyes 
of  some  people,  Lord  Beaconsfield  at 
certain  moments  of  his  career  has  ever 
had  an  indistinct  resemblance.  "  The 
world  is  mine  oyster,"  the  motto  stated, 
either  on  behalf  of  the  writer  or  the 
hero  ;  going  on  to  add  the  rest,  to  the 
effect  that  either  the  one  or  the  other 
meant  to  open  it.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
has  assuredly  done  so.  The  profound 
reflection  which  prompts  the  youthful 
hero  of  the  book  to  his  course  of  action 
was  this  :  "  How  many  a  powerful  no- 
ble wants  only  wit  to  be  a  minister  ;  and 
what  wants  Vivian  Grey  to  attain  the 
same  end?  That  noble's  influence." 
Not  many  years  after  this  Mr.  Disraeli 
was  seen  in  public  very  close  to  Lord 
Chandos.  But  it  was  not  that  Lord,  but 
Lord  Carabas  that  Vivian  Grey  chose 
for  his  patron,  which  is,  no  doubt,  a 
difference.  The  story  most  frankly  re- 
lates how  Vivian  wins  the  marquis  by 
teaching  him  how  to  make  tomahawk 
punch,  how  he  wins  the  marchioness  by 
complimenting  her  poodle,  and  how  dur- 
ing the  task  he  consoles  himself  tby  such 
thoughts  as  this  :  "  Oh,  politics,  thou 
splendid  juggle  !"  His  settled  purpose 
he  thus  sums  up  :  "  Mankind,  then,  is 
my  great  game."  He  expressly  states 
that  he  is  to  win  this  game  by  the  use  of 
his  tongue,"  on  which  he  states  he  is 
"  able  to  perform  right  skilfully;"  but 
it  will,  he  recognizes,  be  requisite  "  to 
mix  with  the  herd"  and  to  "  humor  their 
weaknesses."  The  chief  guiding  rule 
which  he  lays  down  for  himself  in  the 
midst  of  it  all  is,  "  that  he  must  be  reck- 
less of  all  consequences  save  his  own 
prosperity." 

There  are  people  who  still  believe  that 
in  all  this  they  see  sketched  the  very  de- 
terminations, maxims,  and  rules  which 
are  to  be  found  deliberately  carried  out 
in  Mr.  Disraeli's  actual  career.  It  is 
perplexing.  The  parallel,  they  assert, 
runs  into  the  closest  correspondence  of 
detail.  Vivian  Grey's  model  author  is 
Bolingbroke  ;  and  everybody  knows  that 
he,  also,  was  Mr.  Disraeli's.     The  young 
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man  in  the  book  shows  his  reverential 
admiration  for  Bolingbroke  by  inventing 
a  few  passages  and  putting  them  into 
that  personage's  mouth  for  the  better 
bamboozling  of  Lord  Carabas  ;  and  it  is 
known  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  at  different  pe- 
riods of  his  life,  has  taken  passages  from 
other  people  and  put  them  into  his  own 
mouth.  But  I  cannot  pursue  this  com- 
parison or  contrast,  or  whatever  it  is, 
farther :  it  will  be  better  seen  as  I  go 
on  what  grounds  people  have  had  for 
beholding  Mr.  Disraeli  in  Vivian  Grey. 
For  the  present  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
it  was  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  not  Vivian 
Grey,  who  wrote  this  book.  So  much 
as  that  is  quite  certain.  A  fiction  of  the 
kind  above  briefly  hinted  at  was  the  first 
fruit  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  intellect ;  it  was 
in  penning  those  pages  of  caricature  of 
everybody  who  was  notable  in  London 
society  that  he  expended  the  first  fresh 
enthusiasm  of  his  mind,  and  displayed 
the  earlier  untainted  innocence  of  his 
disposition.  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  spo- 
ken of  it  as  a  book  written  by  a  boy.  It 
was  that  which  made  it  so  marvellous. 
This  boy  began  with  satire,  and  it  might 
have  been  predicted  that  the  juvenile 
would  develop  into  an  exceptional  man. 
It  was  not  until  183 7, when  Mr.  Disraeli 
was  about  thirty-three  years  old,  that  he 
entered  Parliament.  Maidstone  had  the 
honor  of  finding  him  his  first  seat, 
though  he  had  been  willing  to  represent 
three  other  boroughs  previously,  if  there 
had  not  been  reluctance  oh  the  part  of 
the  constituencies.  High  Wycombe  saw 
his  earliest  appearance  on  the  hustings, 
and,  indeed,  it  beheld  him  as  a  candidate 
more  than  once,  but  never  as  a  member. 
He.  also  offered  himself  to  Marylebone. 
By  some  mistake  it  was  supposed  that  in 
these  instances  he  came  forward  a3  a 
Radical.  Certainly  his  addresses  spoke 
of  short  Parliaments,  the  ballot,  and 
other  measures  commonly  held  to  be 
Liberal.  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell,  and  Sir  F.  Burdett  fell  under  the 
delusion,  and  wrote  letters  recommend- 
ing him,  though  they  afterward  with- 
drew them.  But  when,  a  little  later, 
Mr.  Disraeli  contested  Taunton  as  a 
Tory  he  explained  it  all.  It  seems  that 
it  arose  out  of  a  mystification.  From 
the  first  he  really  stood  as  an  "  Anti- 
Whig,  ' '  which  the  Liberals  thought  meant 
a  Radical ;  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  not  wish- 


ing unnecessarily  to  disturb  their  minds, 
had  let  them  go  on  thinking  so.  How- 
ever, there  was  no  doubt  whatever  as  to 
his  politics  long  before  he  was  finally  suc- 
cessful at  Maidstone.  He  had  become 
intimate  with  Lord  Chandos,  and  had 
had  his  name  toasted  at  banquets  by  the 
Aylesbury  farmers  as  a  friend  of  the  ag- 
ricultural interest.  The  whole  question 
is  one  scarcely  worth  debating.  I  my- 
self believe  that  the  proper  description 
of  Mr.  Disraeli  at  this  time  was  not 
strictly  either  that  of  Radical  or  Tory  ; 
his  accurate  designation  would  have  run, 
"  An  intending  politician  determined 
somehow  to  get  into  Parliament,  and 
looking  eagerly  for  the  first  opening." 
Let  me  also  add  that,  from  a  review  of 
all  his  tastes,  I  further  believe  that  he 
would  have  preferred  the  opening  to 
offer  on  the  Tory  side,  if  only  it  had 
come  soon  enough. 

The  early  part  of  Lord  Beaconsfield' s 
Parliamentary  life  will  have  to  be 
compressed  into  a  very  brief  space. 
Where  would  be  the  good  of  reopening 
in  any  detail  the  closed  story  of  those 
stale  politics,  all  as  dead  as  Queen  Anne 
herself ;  or  where  the  use  of,  treating 
Mr.  Disraeli's  doings  as  very  seriously 
forming  part  of  those  politics  ?  He  sim- 
ply availed  himself  of  his  opportunities. 
For  all  practical  purposes  I  might  nearly 
skip — strange  as  that  at  first  sight  seems 
— to  his  second  term  of  office  in  the  post 
of  Premier,  It  is  only  during  a  com- 
paratively very  few  of  these  later  years 
that  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  been  of  real 
importance  in  our  politics.  Of  course, 
he  had  always  much  significance  for  his 
party,  but  it  is  of  the  nation  I  am  speak- 
ing here.  These  individual  tactics  have 
only  any  general  interest  now  through 
their  making  him  successively  Conserva- 
tive leader,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  Prime  Minister.  Nothing  in  this 
world,  1  should  say*  would  be  more 
tedious  than  tracing,  for  example,  how 
Mr.  Disraeli  trimmed  and  tacked  between 
Protection,  Reciprocity,  Revision  of 
Taxation  in  the  interests  of  the  farmers, 
and  a  recognition  of  Free  Trade.  It  all 
resulted  in  nothing ;  at  least,  the  one 
single  result  it  has  brought  forth  has 
been — Lord  Beaconsfield.  But  if  a  de- 
tailed retrospect  of  his  Lordship's  earlier 
career  would  now  have  this  dreary  as- 
pect, it  was  at  the  time  lively  enough, 
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from  moment  to  moment,  not  only  on 
account  of  his  debating  smartness,  but 
owing  to  a  certain  drollery  which  it  for  a 
long  time  wore. 

A  minister,  plainly,  must  get  both  his 
glory  and  his  power  from  either  domes- 
tic measures  or  from  foreign  policy. 
Very  curiously,  considering  all  the  facts 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  history  down  to 
the  beginning  of  this  last  term  of  office, 
it  was  only  to  home  matters  that  he 
should  have  looked  for  any  distinction. 
An  impression  seems  oddly  to  have  pop- 
ularized itself  that  he  has  a  special  genius 
for  foreign  affairs,  and  an  enormous  ac- 
quaintance with  diplomacy.  I  can  only 
say  that  five  years  ago  nobody  knew  it. 
The  real  truth  is,  that  he  had  never  any 
opportunities  before  of  meddling  with 
events  abroad,  and  that  we  have  been 
represented  in  these  recent  foreign  com- 
plications by  a  minister  who,  to  that  very 
moment,  had  had  less  to  do  with  diplo- 
macy than  any  English  Premier  for  fully 
three  quarters  of  a  century. 

Lord  Beaconsfield's  mind  has  always 
been  occupied  with  home  affairs,  and  his 
characteristic  views  on  these  come  from 
the  quarter  whence  it  is  supposed  all 
truth  has '  been  derived — the  East.  He 
somehow  picked  them  up  during  two 
years  of  travel  in  those  parts,  from  1829 
to  1 83 1.  About  the  former  date,  Mr. 
Disraeli's  first  brilliant  but  very  brief 
literary  success  was  over.  He  had  pub- 
lished a  second  part  of  "  Vivian  Grey," 
which  the  public  somehow  was  too  busy 
to  read  ;  and  had  issued  a  further  work 
of  satire,  "  Popanilla,"  which  it  also  neg- 
lected to  buy.  Mr.  Disraeli  immediately 
vanished  into  the  Orient.  When,  after 
visiting  Jerusalem,  and  lingering,  as  he 
tells  us,  on  the  plains  of  Troy,  he  re- 
turned to  these  shores,  he  brought  back 
with  him  the  Asian  Mystery  and  a  whole 
apparatus  of  political  and  social  princi- 
ples. He  had  also  some  manuscripts, 
which  did  not  turn  out  to  be  of  so  much 
importance — "  Contarini  Fleming"  and 
"  The  Young  Duke."  It  was  the  most 
surprisingly  fruitful  voyage  of  discovery 
that  any  traveller  ever  made.  Years 
elapsed  before  all  the  principles  were 
given  to  the  world,  but  Mr.  Disraeli  had 
them  by  him.  Some  of  them  are,  in- 
deed, hinted  at  as  early  as  1835,  when 
he  issued  his  "  Vindication  of  the  Eng- 
lish Constitution,"  before  he  was  in  Par- 


liament. Still,  the  system  was  not  di- 
vulged in  its  entirety  until  he  was  in  the 
House,  and  had  founded  what  became 
known  as  the  "  Young  England  School." 
It  is  to  the  series  of  political  novels 
which  he  then  wrote  that  we  must  turn 
for  the  complete  exposition  of  his  funda- 
mental ideas.  Somehow,  it  has  always 
seemed  to  everybody  the  most  natural 
and  fitting  thing  in  the  world  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  should  have  corrected  the  in- 
accuracies of  our  national  history,  and 
shown  our  social  fallacies,  by  writing 
works  of  fiction.  The  instruction  with 
which  he  began  the  new  training  of  the 
public  was  this — that  our  history  is,  in 
all  the  latter  part  of  it,  entirely  wrong. 
In  "  Sybil,"  he  thus  gives  his  general 
opinion  of  the  way  in  which  it  has  been 
written  :  "All  the  great  events  have 
been  distorted,  most  of  the  important 
causes  concealed,  some  of  the  principal 
characters  never  appear,  and  all  who  fig- 
ure are  so  misunderstood  and  misrepre- 
sented that  the  result  is  a  complete  mys- 
tification. ' ' 

Assuredly  if  this,  or  anything  like  it, 
was  the  state  of  things,  Mr.  Disraeli  had 
not  discovered  it  one  moment  too  soon, 
and  he  was  more  than  justified  in  mak- 
ing it  known.  On  all  the  points  named 
in  the  above  summary  he  supplies  most 
important  rectifications.  It  seems  that 
the  people  of  this  country,  in  so  far,  that 
is,  as  they  were  not  the  merest  tools  of 
their  rulers,  were  under  an  entire  mis- 
take as  to  Rome  wanting  any  domina- 
tion in  England  in  Henry  the  Eighth 
and  Elizabeth's  time  ;  and  that,  strange 
to  say,  they  also  again  fell  into  exactly 
the  same  delusion  at  the  expulsion  of 
James  I.  Mr.  Disraeli  puts  the  people 
who  lived  at  those  times  right  on  these 
matters.  But  it  was  a  section  of  nobles 
who  at  the  latter  juncture  were  to  blame  ; 
those,  namely,  who  had  been  enriched 
by  the  spoliation  of  the  Church.  Mr. 
Disraeli,  indeed,  gives  the  very  simplest 
explanation  of  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
He  states  that  the  great  Whig  families 
were  afraid  that  King  James  meant  to 
reapply  the  Church  lands  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  and  the  support  of  the 
poor,  and,  in  their  alarm,  they  brought 
over  Prince  William,  who  gladly  came, 
since  it  was  only  in  England  that  he 
could  reckon  on  being  able  to  borrow 
money  enough  to  carry  on  his  failing 
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war  against  France.     In  and  from  that 
hour  happened  the  catastrophe  which 
overwhelmed  the   English   people — the 
Crown  became  enslaved  by  a  Whig  oli- 
garchy.    What  Mr.  Disraeli  styles  Vene- 
tian politics  rushed  in  upon  us,   and 
these,  by  the  aid  of  what  he  further  calls 
Dutch  finance — that  is,  the  incurring  of 
a  National   Debt — made  foreign   com- 
merce necessary,  and  increased  the  ob- 
ligation of  home  industry ;  nearly,  as 
might  be  expected,  ruining  every  thing. 
All  the  more  modern  period  of  our 
history  had  been,  he  in  the  most  won- 
derful way  explains,  a  fight  to  the  death 
between  these  fearful  Whig  nobles  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  a  struggling 
heroic  Crown  and  some  enlightened  pa- 
triotic Tory  peers.     The  true  incidents 
of  this  dark  and  stupendous  conflict  had 
never  been  clearly  observed  by  the  peo- 
ple in  general  at  the  time,  nor  had  the 
real  events  been  recorded  in  any  of  the 
common  chronicles.     But,  as  any   one 
will   be   ready  to  allow,   Mr.    Disraeli 
could  not  be  blamed  for  this.     What 
was  especially  to  his  credit  was  that  he 
had  himself  found  out  that  the  real  ruler 
of  England,  in  the  era  immediately  pre- 
ceding his  own,  was  a  certain  Major 
Wildman,  whom  nobody  before  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli had  ever  in  the  least  suspected  of 
wielding  supreme  power.     I  cannot  stay 
to  give  the  details  of  this  portentous  dis- 
closure, but  anybody  may  find  them  in 
Lord  Beacons  field's    surprising    pages. 
But  in  spite  of  superhuman  exertions  in 
the  cause  of  the  people  by  Lord  Shel- 
burne,   and    after    him     Mr.  Pitt,   the 
wicked  Whigs  always    triumphed  ;   the 
crowning  act  of  duplicity  on  their  part 
being,  in  fact,  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
BUI  of  1832. 

The  above  is  a  highly  condensed  but 
strictly  accurate  summary  of.  Lord  Bea- 
consfield's  version  of  our  national  his- 
tory. Any  reader,  by  the  slightest  rum- 
maging in  his  own  mind,  will  know  how 
far  his  own  impressions  agree  with  it. 
But  this  is  only  his  Lordship's  instruc- 
tion of  us  as  to  facts  :  I  must  proceed  to 
state  the  principles  of  action  he  founds 
upon  them.  Here,  however,  I  find  my- 
self brought  up  a  little.  If  the  whole 
truth  is  to  be  spoken,  this  further  task  is 
more  easily  announced  than  performed. 
Mr,  Disraeli,  in  those  early  days,  as- 
suredly made  a  great  appearance  of  stat- 
Niw  Series. —Vol.  XXXI.,  No.  2. 


ing  his  political  opinions  ;  but  it  almost 
seems  as  if  a  novel,  after  all,  is  not  the 
best  means  of  expounding  political  doc- 
trine. The  more  you  attempt  to  lay 
hold  of  these  principles  the  more  they 
somehow  show  a  lack  of  exactness.  But 
let  me  try. 

He  again  and  again  affirms  that  he  is 
for  our  having  a  4  *  real  throne, ' '  which 
he  asserts  should  be  surrounded  by  "  a 
generous  aristocracy;"  and  he  wishes, 
moreover,    for  a  people  who    shall  be 
1 '  loyal  and  reverentially  religious. ' '     All 
this  certainly  sounds  as  if  it  meant  some- 
thing very  satisfactory.     It  is  only  when 
you  try  to  penetrate  into  it  that  your 
over-curiosity  leads  to  perplexity.     Nei- 
ther Mr.  Disraeli  nor  Lord  Beaconsfield 
has  ever  definitely  explained,  for  exam- 
ple, how  far  a  throne  being  "  real"  means 
that  he  or  she  sitting  upon  it  shall  have 
a  personal  veto.     All  that  you  can  quite 
clearly  make  out  as  to  securing  "  gener- 
ousness"  in  the  aristocracy  is  that  they 
shall  not  be  Whigs  ;  you  may  suppose 
that  they  ought  to  be,  and,  in  fact,  no 
doubt  would  be,  Tories.     Pushed  strict- 
ly home,  it  would  seem  to  be  implied 
that  every  peer  who  holds  property  which 
once  belonged  to  the  Church  should  be 
stripped  of  it,  and  it  might  be  construed 
to  mean  that  they  should  become  com- 
moners.    Then,   as    to    the    people  at 
large,  how  are  they  to  be  made  loyal  and 
religious,   since  it  seems  that  they  are 
neither  of  these  now?    From  not  the: 
least  important  parts  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  teaching,  the  first  step  logically  to  - 
be  taken  with  this  view  would  be  to  ask 
the  vote  back  from  all  of  them  who  now 
have  it.      His  own  Household  Fran- 
chise Bill  will  have  given  more  work  to  • 
do  in  this  way.     But  the  passing  of  that 
mysterious  measure  has  been  explained  * 
— it  was,  at  the  moment,  a  necessary, 
piece  of  party  tactics.     Strictly  regard- 
ed, the  explanation  points  to  the  conclu- 
sion that,  if  it  could  be  done  safely,  the 
Act  ought    to  be  revoked  to-morrow. . 
But,  certainly,  it  was  no  such  measure  as . 
that  he  relied  upon    for  elevating   the: 
condition  of  the  people.     What  he  did 
depend  upon  for  doing  it  he  has  speci- 
fied, and  it  is  this — the  revival  of  Church 
Convocation  on  a  particular  basis,  of 
which  he  knows  the  exact  measurement. 
Possibly  the  reader,  if  he  is  not  a  politi- 
cal partisan,  is  growing  puzzled*     "  Was . 
10 
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nothing  else,  he  may  ask,  "  proposed 
in  the  Disraelian  system  for  the  cure  of 
popular  evils?"  This,  certainly,  was 
not  the  whole  of  what  it  included  some 
mention  of.  For  example,  the  preface 
to  "  Lothair"  states  that  one  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield' s  aims  always  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  what  he  terms  "  a  com- 
mercial code  on  the  principles  success- 
fully negotiated  by — "  No,  it  was 
not  by  Cobden  and  Bright,  for  it  will  be 
remembered  Lord  Beaconsfield  did  not 
adhere  to  that :  but  the  full  sentence 
runs — "  successfully  negotiated  by  Lord 
Bolingbroke  at  Utrecht."  He  farther 
states  that  it  is  a  principle  with  him  that 
labor  requires  regulating  no  less  than 
property.  I  myself  cannot  assert  that  I 
ever  met  with  any  one  who  professed  to 
understand  what  this  means  ;  but  "  la- 
bor" and  "  regulating"  and  "proper- 
ty" are  very  good  words,  and  if  there 
has  not  been  a  great  waste  of  language, 
the  remark  must  signify  a  good  deal. 
His  system,  also,  does  really  make  allu- 
sion to  the  electorate,  for  it  specifies,  as 
another  of  his  cherished  purposes,  '*  the 
emancipation  of  the  constituencies  of 
1832."  Other  people  used,  in  an  old- 
fashioned  way,  to  talk  of  enfranchising 
non-electors ;  but  it  is  the  voters  that 
Lord  Beaconsfield  is  for  emancipating. 
The  two  most  definite  statements  of  his 
political  theory  are  to  be  found  in  "  Syb- 
il," where  he  makes  Gerard  say  that 
"  the  natural  leaders  of  the  people,  and 
their  only  ones,  are  the  aristocracy ;" 
and  adds,  through  the  mouth  of  some- 
body else,  that  "  the  Church  has  desert- 
ed the  people,"  to  which  he  attributes 
Iheir  having  become  "  degraded." 

One  of  Lord  Beaconsfield* s  very 
strongest  points  has  always  been  this 
physical  and  moral  degradation  of  the 
people.  He  has  talked  about  it  so  much 
that  it  has  nearly  seemed  that  he  had  got 
some  jflan  for  doing  something  for  it. 
In  the  sketches  he  gives  in  '*  Sybil"  of 
the  homes  in  Marner,  the  dens  in  which 
the  working  classes  dwell,  and  the  squalor 
of  their  condition,  he  nearly  touches 
the  heart.  It  somehow  has  an  effect  al- 
most identical  with  the  sentiment  of  the 
most  advanced  Liberal  politics  until  you 
come  to  the  remedies  proposed.  The 
use  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  makes  of 
the  towns  in  his  teaching  is  worth  not- 
ing.    Any  one  who  scrutinizes  it  closely 


will  see  that  his  ideal  social  system  is  the 
rustic  one  of  the  country  parish,  taking 
always  for  granted  that  it  is  perfect ; 
and  he  kindly  goes  for  examples  of  so- 
cial failure  to  the  towns — the  origin  and 
condition  of  which,  according  to  all 
strict  reasoning,  he  must  be  supposed  to 
attribute  to  the  Whig  nobility.  How  ac- 
curately this  fits  in  with  what  is  known 
of  the  development  of  modern  manufac- 
tures every  reader  will  know. 

If  anybody  should  say  that  he  cannot 
see  any  accuracy  in  the  above  version  of 
the  national  history,  and  that  there  is  no 
real  applicability  to  our  affairs  in  such  a 
system,  or,  as  such  an  one  would  per-, 
haps  style  it,  pretended  system  of  poli- 
tics, I  can  only  reply  that  if  he  is  under 
the  impression  that  he  is  an  admirer  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  then  this  is  very  sad. 
For  these  are  certainly  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  views  of  our  history  and  the 
scheme  of  his  politics.  Neither  of  them, 
I  will  venture  to  add,  surprises  me.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  a  political  Will-o'- 
the-Wisp,  such  as  tfie  Liberals  for  so 
long  a  time  would  make  out  Lord  Bea- 
consfield to  be,  got  into  the  top-boots 
and  heavy  coat  of  an  English  squire, 
these  are  just  the  historical  conclusions 
and  political  generalizations  which  he 
would  make,  when  he  began  trying  to 
think  like  a  country  gentleman  ;  and,  for 
any  thing  I  can  say,  he  would  make  them 
with  a  certain ,  sincerity,  that  kind  of 
ratiocinative  working  being  natural  to  the 
Will-o'-the-Wisp  intellect,  when  smitten 
with  a  passion  for  Parliamentary  life  and 
an  aspiration  for  counterfeiting  philoso- 
phy. Moreover,  both  the  home  politics 
and  the  foreign  policy  seem  to  me  ex- 
actly to  fit ;  they  really  each  display  like 
qualities  of  mind,  and  I  can  see  no  rea- 
son for  any  one  who  can  accept  the  lat- 
ter stickling  at  the  former.  If  what  is 
really  at  the  bottom  of  the  objection  is, 
as  I  suspect  it  is,  a  feeling  that  there  is 
something  flimsy,  artificial,  flashy  about 
either,  or  both,  the  politics  and  the  pol- 
icy, is  not  that  asking  too  much  from  the 
light  glittering  source  I  have  described  ? 
The  Liberals  have  always  done  Lord 
Beaconsfield  the  justice  of  never  expect- 
ing more  than  this  from  him,  and  he,  on 
his  side,  has  never  disappointed  their  ex- 
pectations. If  they  had  not  previously 
thought  much  of  him  in  connection  with 
foreign  policy,  never  in  fact  believing 
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that  he  would  actually  preside  at  a  criti- 
cal juncture  long  enough  for  that  ques- 
tion much  to  signify,  there  is  not  a  per- 
son in  our  party  who  would  not  have 
known  beforehand  that  any  foreign  pol- 
icy of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  if  the  occasion 
for  one  ever  came,  would  be  one  of  dazzle 
— Jack-o'-Lantern  diplomacy  and  Will- 
o* -the- Wisp  home  politics  rightly  belong- 
ing to  one  another.     The  bright  and  be- 
wildering flashes  have  now  for  a  long  time 
been  ceaselessly  playing  here  and  there 
all  over  Europe  from  the  direction  of  Lon-« 
don  ;  now  hitting  St.  Petersburg ;  now 
gilding  Berlin  ;  then  flickering  over  Con- 
stantinople ;  flaming  terribly  at  Cabul ; 
quivering  at  the  Cape ;  striking  Egypt 
at  short  intervals  ;  and  shimmering  their 
mildest  at  Paris.     The  activity,  as  was 
likely  in  such  a  case,  has  been  unprece- 
dented.    My  own  conviction  is  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield  has  amazed,  perplexed,  it 
may  be  astounded,  foreign  diplomatists 
throughout  Europe  quite  as  much  as  he 
has  done  any  of  his  opponents  at  home. 
What  fitness,  I  should  like  to  ask,  has 
Lord  Beaconsfield  ever  shown  for  appre- 
ciating the  great  events  which,  during  his 
time,  have  gone  forward  in  the  world. 
During  this  generation,  two  stupendous 
rearrangements  of  States,  completely  re- 
casting all  the  international  relationships 
of  Western  Europe,  have  taken  place — 
the  unification  of  Italy  and  the  transfor- 
mation of  Prussia  into  a  German  Em- 
pire.    Political  earthquakes  like  those 
do  not  come  about  all  in  a  moment ; 
these  two  were,  in  fact,  long  in  prepara- 
tion ;    there    were    throes,   there   were 
signs,  there  were  symptoms.     Some  Eng- 
lish statesmen — we  could  name  several 
on  the  Liberal  side — read  the  intima- 
tions rightly.     But  what  subtle   diplo- 
matic sensitiveness  did  they  challenge  in 
Lord  Beaconsfield — what  preternaturally 
quick  prognostications  had  he  of  the  for- 
eign marvels  that  were  about  to  happen  ? 
Look  first  to  the  Prussian  transformation. 
He  severely  blamed  Chevalier  Bunsen 
for  .  indulging    what    he    6tyled    "the 
dreamy  and  dangerous  nonsense  called 
German  nationality."     Turn   to  Italy. 
Lord    Beaconsfield    characterized    the 
earliest  attempts  of  those  patriots  de- 
termined to  win  back  national  life  or  die 
as  "mere  brigandage."     He  spoke  of 
the  "  phantom  of  a  United  Italy."     All 
the  world  knows  that  so  late  even  as  the 


publication  of  his  novel,  "  Lothair,"  he 
was  under  the  impression  that  every  thing 
that  had  happened  in  the  Italian  penin- 
sula and  in  Sicily  was  the  work  of  a  few 
secret  societies,  of  whom  Garibaldi  was 
the  figure-head.     Take  another  example. 
He  glossed  over  the  former  policy  of  the 
Austrian  rulers  toward  Hungary,  as  in- 
nocent as  the  youngest  baby  in  any  cra- 
dle in  any  of  our  embassies,  of  discern- 
ing that  in  a  few  years  it  would  be  Hun- 
gary that  would  dominate  the  empire. 
In  fact,  Lord    Beaconsfield  has  never 
shown  the  slightest    true  prevision  of 
any  thing  that  was  to  happen  abroad. 
But  I  must  not  be  so  unfair  as  to  forget 
that  Lord  Beaconsfield  took  the  side  of 
the  North  in  the  American  Civil  War. 
Accidents  will  happen  at  times  in  the 
play  of  any  kind  of  intellect ;  and  this, 
at  the  very  moment,  had  something  of 
the  appearance  of  being  an  abnormality 
of  the  Disraelian  mind.     When  you  look 
into  the  instance  more  closely,  it  proves 
not  fully  to  contradict  the  other  cases. 
Mr.  Disraeli  uttered  a  prophecy  as  to  the 
future  of  America,  and  it  was  this  :  "  It 
will  be  a  mart  of  arms,  a  scene  of  diplo- 
macies, of  rival  States,  and  probably  of 
frequent  wars."     The  result  has  vindi- 
cated his  Lordship — nothing  of  the  sort 
has   happened.*    Conte,  however,  still 
nearer  home.     The  French  Commercial 
Treaty,  which  was  the  first  practical  at- 
tempt to  bring  the  peoples  on  each  side 
of  the  Channel  into  real  intercourse,  sure 
to  make  them  permanent  friends  in  the 
end,  was  urgently  opposed  by  Lord  Bea- 
consfield.    It  was  toward  him  that  Mr. 
Cobden  had  to  turn  at  every  stage  of  his 
nearly  superhuman  labors  to  see  what 
was  the  next  obstacle  he  would  have  to 
set  himself  to  try  and  overcome. 

I  venture  to  say  that  the  foreign  policy 
of  such  a  minister  is  certain  to  end  in 
being  one  of  isolation.  Jack-o' -Lantern 
is  always  so  busy,  in  converting  all  he 

*  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  met  with  an 
article  in  the  October  No.  of  The  North  Ameri- 
can Rezriew,  on  "  Louis  Napoleon  and  the 
Southern  Confederacy,"  which  puts  this  al- 
leged friendship  for  the  North  in  a  very  doubt- 
ful light.  Among  some  State  Papers  found  in 
Richmond,  a  despatch  from  Mr.  Slidell  says : 
"  Lindsay  saw  Disraeli,  who  expressed  great 
interest  in  our  affairs,  and  fully  concurred  in  the 
views  of  the  Emperor."  Louis  Napoleon  was 
then  intriguing  hard  to  get  the  South  recog- 
nized. 
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does  into  some  private  business  of  his 
own,  that,  by  and  by,  he  is  sure  to  be 
alone  in  the  transaction.  Let  us  test 
the  diplomatic  situation  as  it  now  stands, 
by  this  rule,  and  if  it  turns  out  that  the 
English  diplomacy  has  really  established 
concert  on  our  part  with  anybody,  it  will 
have  of  necessity  to  be  admitted  by  me 
that  1  have  been  quite  wrong  in  all  that 
is  said  above.  The  position  I  take  up  is 
that  a  Will-o'-the-Wisp  could  not  in 
his  movements  bring  himself  to  coincide 
long  enough  with  anybody  else's  activity 
to  give  any  such  result. 

France  is  nearer  to  us  than  any  other 
Continental  Power,  not  only  geographi- 
cally but  politically.  How  has  the  re- 
cent foreign  policy  turned  out  with  re- 
spect to  her  ?  Our  very  first  diplomatic 
move,  that  of  hastily  snatching  at  the 
Suez  Canal  shares,  risked  our  under- 
standing with  France  entirely.  We  do 
not  hear  much  about  Egypt  now  from 
the  supporters  of  the  Government. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  it.  Nothing 
could  possibly  have  resulted  worse  than 
every  thing  we  did  in  that  quarter. 
France  did  not  allow  a  march  to  be 
stolen  upon  her  ;  and  the  next  moment 
we  had  Italy  on  our  hands  as  well  as 
France.  But  come  to  the  Berlin  Con- 
ference. France  there,  in  pursuance  of 
a  traditional  policy,  backed  up  Greece. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  stood  quite  aloof  from 
France.  Come  down  to  the  very  latest 
moment.  The  alliance  between  Ger- 
many and  Austria  is  the  one  recent  oc- 
currence which  is  of  all  others  most  dis- 
tasteful to  Frenchmen,  and  Lord  Salis- 
bury, on  behalf  of  his  chief,  not  merely 
goes  into  slightly  profane  raptures  over 
it,  but  works  hard  to  create  the  impres- 
sion that  they  two,  indirectly  though  not 
directly,  brought  it  about.  This  is  how 
matters  have  been  made  to  stand  be- 
tween us  and  France.  With  respect  to 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  our  Gov- 
ernment is,  of  course,  not  within  their 
arrangements,  but  practically  there  seems 
to  be  an  outside  relation  implied.  Those 
two  Powers  are  understood  to  reckon 
upon  England  as  in  some  way  restrain- 
ing France  if  Russia  made  any  move. 
At  any  rate,  if  France  joined  Russia,  it 
is  whispered,  we  should  have  to  do  some- 
thing which  would  somehow  aid  Austria 
and  Germany.  Why,  Chancellor  Bis- 
marck's chuckling  at  this  position   of 


things  can  distinctly  be  heard  all  the 
way  from  Varzin.  Prince  Gortschakoff 
is  by  no  means  the  one  at  whom  he  is 
laughing  hardest.  Nothing  need  be 
said,  I  suppose,  as  to  our  relations  with 
Russia :  it  is  the  special  boast  of  our 
Government  that  in  the  case  of  the  great- 
est Asiatic  Power  next  to  ourselves  they 
have  prevented  any  understanding  at  all. 
Just  so,  too,  we  have  alienated  Greece 
and  the  newly-formed  Principalities. 
But  there  is  Turkey.  All  that  we  have 
•done  has  told  in  her  favor — surely  we 
are  at  one  with  her  ?  Lord  Beaconsfield 
has  just  countermanded  the  orders  to 
our  fleet  to  get  up  steam  and  direct  the 
muzzles  of  its  guns  toward*  Turkey. 
But  a  wonderful  success,  we  are  told, 
has  already  resulted  from  this.  What 
does  the  recent  flourish  of  telegrams 
really  amount  to  ?  That  the  Porte  has 
added  one  more  sheet  to  the  plentiful 
waste-paper  heap  of  its  proclamations. 
What  our  people  were  known  to  desire 
was  a  change  of  minister  :  and  Turkey, 
in  place  of  that,  offers  to  name  Baker 
Pasha  to  look  after  the  moral  and  social 
improvement  of  Asia  Minor.  The  test 
of  whether  it  is  Will-o'-the  Wisp,  or  an 
ordinary  statesman,  who  is  at  the  head 
of  our  affairs  gives  the  result  I  antici- 
pated. England  stands  absolutely  alone, 
and  the  last  touch  of  preposterousness  is 
added  to  the  situation  by  the  statement 
that  it  was  at  the  advice  of  Russia  that 
the  Porte  pretended  to  yield  to  our  de- 
mands, and  that  though  the  Northern 
Powers  are  getting  into  motion  again  for 
some  ends  of  their  own,  they  do  not  in 
the  least  intend  to  meddle  with  us  m 
Asia  Minor.  Indeed,  I  should  think 
not.  A  splendid  morass  lies  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  with  Turkey  on  one  side 
and  Russia  on  the  other,  and  Jack-o'- 
Lantern  has  led  us  right  into  the  middle 
of  it.  That  is  the  present  issue  of  the 
Beaconsfield  foreign  policy  which  was  to 
have  produced  European  concert— we 
have  Asia  Minor  on  our  hands,  solita- 
rily ;  and  are  going  to  set  about  imme- 
diately reforming  it,  before  the  next  elec- 
tions, against  the  willingness  of  Turkey, 
but  with  the  sanction  of  Russia,  and  by 
the  means  of  Baker  Pasha.  In  the  mean 
time,  or  at  any  time,  Russia  may  use  the 
situation  against  us  just  as  best  suits  her. 
I  think  it  will  now  be  admitted  that 
Lord  Beaconsfield*  s    foreign    policy  is 
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every  whit  as  wonderful  as  the  measures 
of  home  politics  he  ought  to  be  urging, 
if  he  was  only  at  liberty  for  that ;  and 
further,  that  they  both  bespeak  exactly 
the  same  order  of  mind. 

I  must  now  try  to  bring  together  the 
personal  impressions  his  Lordship  makes 
on  the  mind  of  a  Liberal.  The  noble 
Earl  is  very  brilliant.  That,  of  course, 
is  accepted  on  all  sides  :  there  never  was 
a  member  of  the  Wisp  family  who  was 
not.  Not  to  be  brilliant  would  be  against 
their  nature ;  in  fact,  shine  is  their  pecu- 
liarity. Moreover,  standing  now  behind 
the  event,  we  seem  to  see  Lord  Beacons- 
field  in  Mr.  Disraeli  from  the  very  be- 
ginning. Those  who  had  the  privilege 
of  beholding  him  on  his  very  first  ap- 
pearances in  London  high  society,  in, 
say,  the  Countess  of  Blessington's  salon, 
where  he  would  be  grouped  with  Count 
D'Orsay,  Prince  Napoleon,  and  Count 
Morny,  give  a  gorgeous  description  of 
him.  It  seems  that  he  did  not  depend 
for  celebrity  solely  upon  his  witticisms, 
either  printed  or  spoken,  but  relied, 
also,  in  some  measure,  on  the  splendor 
of  his  walking  canes.  The  jewels  on  his 
hands  are  said  to  have  rivalled,  and  at 
times  excelled,  the  pearls  upon  his  lips  ; 
the  display  in  both  respects  bearing  wit- 
ness that  his  native  tastes  were  Oriental. 
His  ringlets,  in  particular,  are  said  to 
have  been  the  admiration,  if  not  the 
envy,  of  the  ladies.  It  seemed  almost 
necessary  to  give  up  a  line  or  two  to 
these  personal  particulars,  for  the 
younger  people  of  this  generation  never 
saw  Mr.  Disraeli  in  his  full  splendor. 
As  he  developed  his  later  powers,  he 
moderated  his  earlier  waistcoats.  But 
he  never  was  an  ordinary  commoner  ;  he 
always  moved  in  our  public  life  like  a 
superior  being  in  disguise.  He  was  with 
us  but  not  of  us.  Since  he  is  an  Earl, 
the  impression  he  makes  has  become 
more  natural.  The  promotion  to  our 
peerage  gives  to  some  personages  an  ar- 
tificial aspect ;  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  case, 
the  effect  was  simplifying  ;  and  though, 
after  all,  it  is  not  quite  gorgeous  enough, 
it  is  befitting.  There  is  a  little  some- 
thing not  quite  in  the  English  style — a 
slight  foreign  incongruity ;  still,  that 
was  always  there,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  less 
noticeable  now  under  the  coronet  and 
beneath  the  ermine. 


But — and  this  is  the  point  sought  to 
be  brought  out  in  the  above  remarks — it 
was  evident  from  the  earliest  moment 
that  this  splendid  person  meant  to 
achieve  social  success.  And  he  has  cer- 
tainly done  it.  There  would  be  injus- 
tice in  pretending  that  he  has  not  had 
other  motives  ;  but  celebrity  was  his 
leading  passion.  He  has  himself  made 
a  frank  confession  on  this  point.  In  the 
days  when  it  was  not  yet  certain  that 
there  was  a  political  career  before  him, 
the  likelihood  rather  being  that  he  might 
have  wholly  to  depend  upon  literature  as 
his  means  of  distinction,  he  rushed  into 
poetry,  having  just  failed  in  prose.  But 
he  warned  the  public  in  the  preface  of 
his  "  Revolutionary  Epick,"  that  if  they 
did  not  purchase  and  admire  it,  he  had 
done  with  song.  "I  am  not,"  so  ran 
the  naively  self-disclosing  sentence, ' '  one 
of  those  who  find  consolation  for  the 
neglect  of  my  contemporaries  in  the  im- 
aginary plaudits  of  posterity."  No, 
nothing  in  this  world,  we  are  quite  cer- 
tain, would  ever  have  consoled  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli for  the  neglect  of  his  contempora- 
ries. But  he  took  sure  measures  not  to 
undergo  it.  He  positively  raged  to  get 
into  Parliament ;  trying  one  constituency 
after  another,  and  only  succeeding  with 
the  fourth.  To  judge  from  the  fierce- 
ness of  Mr.  Disraeli's  struggles,  there 
was  in  his  eyes  nothing  worth  living  for 
if  he  were  not  inside  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. But  he  had  got  into  the  newspa- 
pers before  he  got  into  Parliament.  The 
town  was  kept  ringing  with  Mr.  Disra- 
eli's name.  In  London  he  was  just  as 
much  talked  of  forty-seven  years  ago  as 
he  is  to-day. 

If  the  rudeness  of  a  little  terseness  is 
passed  over,  I  may  fairly  say  that  pub- 
licity was  Mr.  Disraeli's  passion  ;  in  the 
circumstances  of  his  position,  audacity 
was  his  only  means  ;  and,  with  his  style 
of  character  and  intellect,  inaccuracy 
was  his  necessity.  A  very  few  words 
will  establish  each  point.  Was  he  not 
studiously  audacious  ?  The  first  book 
he  wrote  was  a  skit  on  the  whole  of  the 
higher  circle  of  London  society ;  the 
candidate  he  sought  to  set  aside  at  his 
first  Parliamentary  contest  was  the  son 
of  the  then  Premier ;  before  he  was  in 
Parliament  he  threatened  O'Connell ;  he 
had  not  been  in  the  House  long  before 
he  attacked  Sir  Robert  Peel.     It  was  a 
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glorious  audacity  on  his  part,  consider- 
ing the  disadvantage  of  his  race,  to 
throw  into  the  face  of  the  British  public 
the  supremacy  of  **  Semitic"  blood,  and 
to  confound  us  all  with  the  Asian  Mys- 
tery. But,  in  turning  next  [to  his  inac- 
curacies, we  are  positively  awed  by  the 
number  and  the  enormity  of  the  blun- 
ders Mr.  Disraeli  and  Lord  Beaconsfield 
between  them  have  committed,  in,  as  it 
would  seem,  the  most  natural  way.  It 
was  a  mere  trifle  that,  when  propound- 
ing his  second  Budget,  Mr.  Disraeli 
should  have  thought  that  he  had  a  sur- 
plus to  the  bagatelle  amount  of  £400,000, 
until  Mr.  Gladstone  kindly  explained  to 
him  and  to  the  country  that  it  was  a  de- 
ficiency of  that  small  sum.  Some  people 
would  be  touched  deeper  to  find  that  in 
his  "  Life  of  Lord  George  Bentinck"  he 
is  of  opinion  that  the  crucifixion  of  the 
Saviour  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus Caesar.  In  the  course  of  the  de- 
bates on  one  of  the  early  Reform  meas- 
ures, he.  thought,  when  Lord  Dunkellin 
made  a  proposal  relating  to  the  "  rental 
valuation"  in  connection  with  voting 
qualification,  that  it  was  payment  of 
rates  that  was  in  question.  In  his  ora- 
tion on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, he,  as  all  Europe  soon  knew, 
mistook  long  passages  from  an  article 
written  by  M.  Thiers  as  being  his  own 
composition.  He  fell  into  just  the  same 
error  as  to  some  splendid  sentences  of 
Lord  Macaulay,  and  also  as  to  a  fine 
burst  of  eloquence  belonging  really  to 
the  late  Mr.  David  Urquhart.  Very 
early  in  his  career,  when  acknowledging 
his  health,  proposed  by  mistake  in  the 
guise  of  an  old  scholar  of  the  famous 
public  school  of  Winchester,  he  became 
momentarily  under  the  impression  that 
he  was  really  educated  on  that  noble 
foundation,  though  he  had  never  stood 
under  its  roof.  Very  late  in  his  career, 
so  late  as  the  affair  known  as  the  Pigott 
appointment,  he  believed  that  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Pigott,  the  rector  of  his  own  parish, 
had  voted  against  him  at  the  poll  in  his 
own  county  some  time  after  that  rever- 
end gentleman's  death.  But  there  is 
really  no  end  to  these  instances  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  having  innocently  said  the 
thing  that  is  not.  With  respect  to  a 
number  of  examples  of  another  kind,  it 
would  be  puzzling  to  know  whether  to 
put  them  in  the  category  of  audacities  or 


inaccuracies  ;  the  only  way  of  quite  get- 
ting over  the  difficulty  would,  perhaps, 
be  to  consider  them  as  belonging  -to 
both.  •  For  instance,  in  1847  he  quoted 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  as  a  friend  of  Protection, 
and  said  Mr.  Pitt  was  the  author  of  Free 
Trade.  On  a  not  very  far  back  occa- 
sion he  remarked  :  "  1  never  attacked 
any  one  in  my  life."  Perhaps,  with 
that  quotation,  it  is  right  to  stop. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  Lord  Bea- 
consfield' s  mind  has  seemed  to  some 
people  an  affectation,  that,  namely,  by 
which,  in  reference  to  any  case  of  much 
importance,  he  is  sure  to  miss  what 
seems  to  everybody  else  the  significant 
feature  of  the  business,  and  to  fasten  on 
some  detail  which  arrests  nobody  else. 
Hardly  any  one  will  have  yet  forgotten 
the  instance  of  the  "  Straits  of  Malac- 
ca," and  only  just  the  other  day  a  new 
example  was  furnished.  The  revival  of 
trade  being  the  topic,  while  everybody 
else's  thoughts  went  to  cotton  and  iron 
and  pottery,  Lord  Beaconsfield's  lighted 
upon — chemicals.  It  is  all  explained  on 
the  footing  I  earlier  hinted,  that  in  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  mind  the  imagination  is  in 
just  the  place  the  reason  occupies  in  the 
minds  of  ordinary  people.  This  makes 
it  obligatory  that  he  shall  avoid  the  com- 
mon facts,  and  make  some  opportunity 
for  exaggerating  the  value  of  some  de- 
tail overlooked  by  everybody  else.  It  is 
only  in  this  way  that  Lord  Beaconsfield 
conclusively  certifies  to  himself  that  his 
intellect  has  really  acted. 

I  am  myself  quite  sincere  in  saying 
that  I  believe  there  is  in  all  this  a  certain 
kind  of  sincerity  in  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
Where  most  people  remember,  his  Lord- 
ship fancies  ;  and  in  his  case  what  is 
most  convenient  naturally  offers  itself. 
This  has  very  much  increased  his  brill- 
iancy, for  the  process  leaves  its  prac- 
ticer  utterly  unhampered.  But  nobody 
should  ask  for  both  strict  accuracy  and 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  quick,  free  wit.  It 
is  demanding  an  unreasonable  combina- 
tion. If  other  people  had  only  not  re- 
membered, his  career  would  have  been 
even  still  finer  than  it  is.  That  is  what 
has  partially  spoiled  things  for  him.  It 
is  even  possible  that  this  amazing  foreign 
policy  of  his  may  be  in  a  measure  ex- 
plainable on  certain  suggestions  of  what 
we  may  call  pictorial  working  rules,  if 
we  were  only  inside  his  mind.     Certainly 
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his  home  politics  give  some  hints  that 
they  were  framed  on  a  principle  of  pic- 
turesqueness — a  very  sophisticated  can- 
on of  rustic  taste  can  be  detected  dimly 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  them.  By  only 
leaving  out  the  towns,  and  repressing  the 
growth  of  modern  manufactures,  and 
subduing  foreign  commerce,  something 
might  possibly — I  cannot  say — be  made 
of  them.  In  this  foreign  diplomacy, 
there  is  a  certain  imaginativeness  in 
bringing  dark-skinned  soldiers  from 
Asia  into  Europe,  in  turning  our  homely 
English  Queen  into  an  Oriental  Em- 
press, in  becoming  possessor  of  a  fresh 
island  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  shifting 
a  frontier  line  in  India,  in  adding  a  new 
province  in  Africa.  All  this  has  meant 
massacre  and  fire  and  bloodshed,  with 
the  imminent  risk  of  very  much  more  of 
all  of  them  ;  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  has 
been  kept  working  as  hard  as  a  sprite  in 
a  pantomime  pouring  out  millions  of  our 
taxation.  But  if  it  be  Will-o'-the-Wisp 
we  have  at  the  head  of  affairs,  nothing 
of  this  is  likely  very  greatly  to  affect 
him.  Assuredly,  nothing  of  it  has  af- 
fected Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  we  may 
be  sure  he  is  ready  to  go  over  it  all  again 
to-morrow. 

If  it  was  worth  while,  very  large  de- 
ductions would  have  to  be  made  from 
Lord  Beaconsfield' s  seeming  success  if 
we  look  rationally  at  his  whole  career. 
No  man  who  is  supposed  to  have  been 
any  thing  like  so  successful  as  he  is  pop- 
ularly held  to  be,  ever  had  so  many  and 
such  striking  failures  to  look  back  upon. 
Looking  at  him  as  connected  with  let- 
ters, he  is  the  author  of  works  which 
have  failed  more  completely  than  any 
written  by  any  one  who  himself  became 
known.  Judged  by  their  ambitious 
aims,    these    literary    non-successes    of 


Lord    Beaconsfield  are  gigantic.     The 
epic  poem  ("  The  Revolutionary  Epick") 
which   Mr.    Disraeli  supposed    was   to 
place  him — he  himself  tells  us  so — by 
the  side  of,  or  else  between,  Homer  and 
Milton,  nobody  would  read ;  the  play 
(Alarcos),  which  he  states  he  wrote  to 
"  revive    the  British  stage,"   is  never 
acted.     Not  one  of  his  novels,  when  his 
political  position  has  ceased  to  advertise 
them,  will  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
^public.     If  you  look  back  on  his  Parlia- 
mentary career,  the  dazzle  came  late, 
and  after  a  dreary  distance  had  been 
travelled.     The  political  party  he  found- 
ed—4 '  The  Young  England  School'  '—has 
for  twenty-five  years  been  as  dead  as  the 
door-nail  which   typified   the  death  of 
Marley.     Nothing  whatever  came  of  it. 
The  one  only  notable  legislative  measure 
that  stands  in  his  name — the  Reform 
Bill — really  belongs  to  the  other  side. 
Scrutinize  his  career  how  you  will,  and 
some  abatements  of  this  kind  have  to  be 
made.     He  is  supposed  to  have  had  a 
charm  over  men — it  has  failed  with  the 
strong  ones.     Peel  he  tried  very  hard  to 
win,   but  had  to    take  up  with   Lord 
George  Bentinck  instead.     At  this  mo- 
ment he  is  supposed  to  be  in  favor  with 
the  Court :  the  impression  he  made  upon 
the  Prince  Consort  was  far  from  satisfac- 
tory.    He  has  quite  recently  lost  Lord 
Derby  and  Lord  Carnarvon  ;  and  there 
was  a  time  when  the  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury and  he  stood  in  a  very  different  re- 
lationship. 

Lord  Beaconsfield' s  social  system  is 
that  of  a  novelist ;  his  finance  was  ever 
that  of  a  Will-o'-the-Wisp  ;  and  he  has 
now  added  a  Jack-o'-Lantern  diploma- 
cy. Surely  nothing  more  is  needed  to 
justify  disbelief  in»  him. — Contemporary 
Review, 
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I. 

A  fine  passage  in  the  good  ship  Scy- 
thia,  of  the  Cunard  Line,  with  most 
agreeable  fellow-passengers,  both  Eng- 
lish and  American,  landed  me  at  New 
York  on  June  3d,  1879.     Such  a  ship, 


under  such  a  hospitable  and  pleasant 
commander  as  Captain  Hains,  is  a  sort 
of  ark  to  which  every  bird  would  will- 
ingly return,  and  so  by  the  same  ves- 
sel I  re-embarked  for  Liverpool  on  July 
1 6th.  A  visit  of  only  six  weeks  to  the 
continent  of  America  can  give  nothing 
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more  than  first  impressions,  and  these, 
too,  of  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
country.  My  visit  was  purely  personal 
and  private.  I  saw  little  of  men,  and 
nothing  of  institutions.  From  politics 
of  all  kinds,  whether  Eastern  or  West- 
ern, it  was  my  great  object  to  escape. 
But  to  the  forests,  to  the  hills,  to  the 
rivers,  to  the  birds,  to  the  general  as- 
pects of  Nature  in  the  New  World  I 
went  with  a  fresh  eye,  and  in  these  I  . 
found  much  of  which  no  description  had* 
given  me  any  accurate  idea.  Of  a  few 
of  these  first  and  fresh  impressions  I  de- 
sire to  give  some  account  in  the  pages 
which  follow. 

In  one  great  feature  of  landscape  the 
States  and  the  Provinces  of  North 
America  differ  very  much  from  any  ex- 
pectation I  had  formed.  That  feature  is 
the  nature  and  disposition  ot  the  woods. 
They  are  not  the  woods  that  stand  round 
the  "  stately  homes  of  England  ;"  nei- 
ther is  there  any  hedgerow  timber  such 
as,  from  every  elevation  in  the  midland 
counties,  gives'  to  the  whole  country, 
even  to  the  verge  of  a  distant  horizon, 
the  appearance  of  one  rich  and  continu- 
ous forest.  Still  less  are  they  woods  of 
France  or  of  Germany,  where  arboricul- 
ture is  a  regular  branch  of  study,  where 
the  maximum  of  produce  to  the  acre  is 
carefully  considered,  and  where  every 
scrap,  even  the  "  lop  and  top,"  is  neatly 
collected  and  piled  in  "cords."  In 
America,  with  the  exception  of  the  trees 
which  are  planted  with  admirable  effect 
in  the  streets  of  cities  and  towns,  there 
is  hardly  any  indication  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  trees  being  attended  to  at  all.  I 
saw  nothing  that  could  be  called  fine 
timber,  and  no  woods  which  showed  any 
care  in  thinning,  with  a  view  to  the  pro- 
duction of  such  timber  in  the  future. 
And  yet  the  woods  of  North  America 
are  very  varied  in  form,  and  very  beau- 
tiful in  composition.  They  are  by  no 
means  mere  patches  of  original  forest 
left  in  the  midst  of  "  clearings,"  nor  is 
the  cultivated  country  generally  bare, 
with  the  remains  of  that  forest  standing 
in  ragged  edges  round  it.  There  are, 
indeed,  some  districts  where  this  is  the 
aspect  of  the  land,  and  a  very  dreary  as- 
pect it  is  ;  but  the  general  character  of 
all  the  country  which  has  been  long  set- 
tled is  very  different.  It  is  not  a  land 
of  "  brown  heath,"  but  it  is  emphatically 


a  land  of  "  shaggy  wood ;"  a  land  in 
which  clumps  and  thickets  and  lines 
and  irregular  masses  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful foliage  vary  and  adorn  the  surface. 
This  is  what  I  had  not  expected,  and 
what  it  delighted  me  much  to  see.  The 
secret  of  it  lies  in  one  circumstance, 
which  is  the  secret  also  of  much  else 
that  is  characteristic  of  the  American 
Continent — the  over-abundance  of  land 
as  compared  with  the  cultivating  and  oc- 
cupying power  of  the  settled  popula- 
tion. It  is  not  worth  while  to  cultivate 
any  land  but  the  best.  Every  acre 
which  is  of  inferior  quality,  or  in  an  in- 
convenient situation,  every  rocky  knoll 
too  hard,  every  bank  and  brae  too  steep 
to  plough,  the  sides  of  every  stream,  the 
banks  of  every  dell,  and  frequent  tracts 
on  every  hillside,  are  left  in  a  state  of 
nature.  But  throughout  the  Eastern 
States  and  Provinces, the  soil  being  full  of 
the  seeds  of  trees,  the  state  of  nature  is  a 
state  of  woodedness.  Even  where  the 
whole  face  of  the  country  has  been  burnt 
by  forest  fires,  and  the  settler  has  appro- 
priated whatever  portion  of  it  was  best 
and  most  easily  worked,  the  after-growth 
which  has  sprung  up  is  a  beautiful  tangle 
of  birch  and  oak,  and  elm  and  maple ; 
and  these  tangles,  wholly  uncared  for, 
are  left  to  flourish  as  they  may.  To  a  , 
large  extent  these  woods  are  of  no  value 
for  any  economical  purpose  except  fire- 
wood and  fencing.  The  fine  trees  have 
disappeared  with  the  original  forest,  and 
there  has  been  no  time,  so  young  are 
even  the  oldest  settled  countries  of 
America,  for  the  new  growth  to  attain 
any  size.  The  struggle  for  existence  is 
allowed  to  go  on  among  the  contending 
species,  and  it  requires  a  long  time  un- 
der such  conditions  to  develop  even 
fair-sized  timber.  It  astonished  me  to 
see,  even  in  the  close  neighborhood  of 
the  oldest  cities  of  New  England,  the 
extent  of  land  which  is  abandoned  to 
what  may  be  called  "  bush."  Cockney 
travellers  and  cockney  economists  are 
accustomed  to  talk  of  the  "waste 
lands"  of  England  and  Scotland — a 
phrase  under  which  they  designate  all 
land  which  is  not  under  the  plough,  or 
divided  into  fields  capable  of  arable  cul- 
tivation. The  truth  is  that  in  our  Island 
there  is,  properly  speaking,  no  waste 
land  at  all.  The  roughest  pastures  are 
all  utilized.    Even  the  rugged  mountains 
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are  the  support  of  great  flocks  of  sheep, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  seen  by  the 
tourist  from  Cheapside.  There  is,  in- 
deed, abundance  of  land  which,  under 
other  conditions  of  demand,  might  be, 
and  some  day  will  be,  capable  of  a 
higher  cultivation.  This,  however,  is  as 
true  of  the  land  which  now  yields  the 
finest  crops  of  wheat,  or  turnips,  or  pota- 
toes, as  it  is  of  the  hillside  which  yields 
only  grass  and  heather.  It  is  conceiva- 
ble that  the  whole  soil  may  at  some  fu- 
ture time  be  under  the  conditions  of  a 
market  garden,  when  abundance  of  ma- 
nure, cheapness  of  labor,  and  great  de- 
mand for  produce  by  vast  consuming 
populations  combine  to  render  such  cul- 
tivation possible  and  remunerative.  But 
in  the  middle  of  the  oldest  States  of 
North  America  there  are  immense  areas 
of  country  which  in  the  strictest  sense 
may  be  said  to  be  waste.  On  the  line 
of  railway  between  Boston  and  Fall 
River — a  line  which  connects  the  most 
renowned  city  with  one  of  the  most  fash- 
ionable watering-places  of  New  Eng- 
land, Newport — I  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  see  the  great  extent  of  land 
occupied  by  the  wildest  jungle  of  shag- 
gy wood,  in  some  places  not  unlike 
the  lovely  clothing  which  covers  the 
rocks  of  Loch  Katrine  or  Loch  Lomond. 
Marshy  ground,  carpeted  with  a  plant 
which,  in  general  effect,  reproduces  our 
own  "  bog  myrtle,"  abounded  also. 
The  scenery  of  the  Hudson — the  beauty 
of  which  far  exceeded  my  expectations 
— depends  largely  on  the  beauty  of  the 
woods.  Everywhere,  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  villas  which  are  the  retreat  of  the 
citizens  of  New  York,  there  are  the  most 
beautiful  thickets  of  wood,  climbing  the 
steep  banks,  hanging  over  the  swampy 
hollows,  and  fringing  the  rocky  promon- 
tories which  form  the  margin  of  that 
magnificent  estuary.  In  truth  the  wood- 
edness  of  the  landscape  is  in  excess.  A 
mountain  range  loses  in  picturesque 
effect  when  it  is  covered  to  the  top  with 
wood,  when  no  rocks  appear  upon  the 
surface,  and  no  bald  top  rises  above  the 
vegetation  of  the  base ;  yet  this  is  the 
uniform  character  of  all  the  mountains 
and  hills  which  I  happened  to  see  on 
the  American  Continent.  The  Catskill 
Mountains,  which  are  a  conspicuous  fea- 
ture in  the  scenery  of  the  Hudson,  seem 
to  be  everywhere  covered  to  the  very 


summits  by  trees,  which,  though  larger 
than  those  which  we  should  call  copse- 
wood,  are  yet  not  large  enough  to  have 
the  aspect  of  fine  timber.  The  hills 
round  and  above  West  Point,  the  great- 
military  seminary  of  the  United  States, 
are  one  vast  wood.  And  there  is  an- 
other feature  of  these  woods  which  sur- 
prised me,  and  that  is  the  very  small 
proportion  of  the  pine  tribe  as  compared 
with  deciduous  trees.  In  the  valley  of 
the  Hudson  there  are  hardly  enough  to 
give  variety ;  and  even  farther  north, 
and  throughout  the  settled  parts  of  Can- 
ada, where  portions  of  the  original  for- 
ests survive  on  the  plains  or  on  the  hills, 
nowhere  do  we  meet  with  the  monoto- 
nous aspect  of  a  purely  pine  vegetation. 
The  woods  and  forests  are  all  largely 
composed  of  elm,  ash,  and  maple,  with 
frequent  tracts  of  birch  and  aspen.* 

It  was  with  much  regret  that  I  passed 
through  Albany  without  stopping  to  see 
it  in  detail.  The  charming  picture  given 
by  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan  }  of  the  life 
led  by  the  early  settlers  there,  about  a 
hundred  years  ago,  is  the  picture  of  a 
condition  of  society  which  has  passed 
away.  But  some  features  remain,  and 
among  these  there  is  one  which  espe- 
cially strikes  a  stranger  in  all  the  towns 
and  villages  of  New  England.  Where 
trees  are  rare  in  Europe,  they  are  most 
striking  in  America.  Planting,  super- 
fluous, and  therefore  neglected  elsewhere 
in  the  New  World,  has  been  carefully 
attended  to  in  the  cities.  Their  streets 
are  almost  all  avenues  of  handsome 
trees,  the  boughs  meeting  over  the  am- 
ple roadway,  their  foliage  everywhere 
conspicuous  among  the  houses,  and 
often  giving  a  comfortable  rural  aspect 
even  to  the  most  crowded  seats  of  in- 
dustry. The  view  of  Albany  from  a 
distance  on  the  railway  is  very  striking  ; 
the  State  House,  like  most  of  the  public 

• 

*  Might  I  suggest  to  my  friends  in  America 
the  possibility  of  limiting  the  nuisance  of  ad- 
vertisements on  the  lovely  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son. Every  available  surface  of  rock  is  covered 
with  the  hideous  letters  of  some  pill,  or  some 
potion,  or  some  embrocation,  or  of  some  appli- 
cation still  more  offensive,  for  the  ills  of  hu- 
manity. To  such  an  extent  is  this  nuisance 
carried  that  it  seemed  to  me  to  interfere  seri- 
ously with  the  beauty  of  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful rivers  in  the  world. 

f  M  Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady."  New 
York. 
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buildings  in  America,  being  large  and 
handsome,  and  seen  rising  out  of  a  most 
picturesque  intermixture  of  tiles  and 
leaves.  This  peculiar  feature  of  Ameri- 
can towns  is,  like  so  'many  other  things 
in  that  country,  a  consequence  of  its 
wealth  of  land.  No  economy  of  its  sur- 
face is  ever  needed,  and  none  is  attend- 
ed to.  Mrs.  Grant's  description  of  Al- 
bany, as  it  existed  in  [her  day,  is  the  de- 
scription, more  or  less  accurate,  of  all 
the  towns  and  villages  of  New  Eng- 
land : 

The  town  (she  says),  in  proportion  to  its 
population,  occupied  a  great  space  of  ground. 
The  city,  in  short,  was  a  kind  of  semi-rural 
establishment :  every  house  had  its  own  gar- 
den, well,  and  a  little  green  behind  :  before 
every  door  a  tree  was  planted,  rendered  inter- 
esting by  being  coeval  with  some  beloved  mem- 
ber of  the  family.  Many  of  these  trees  were 
of  prodigious  size  and  extraordinary  beauty, 
but  without  regularity,  every  one  planting  the 
kind  that  best  pleased  him, 'or  which  he  thought 
would  afford  the  most  agreeable  shade  to  the 
open  portico  at  his  door,  which  was  surround- 
ed by  seats,  and  ascended  by  a  few  steps.  It 
was  in  these  that  each  domestic  group  was 
seated  in  summer  evenings  to  enjoy  the  balmy 
twilight,  or  serenely  clear  moonlight. 

The  valley  of  the  Mohawk, .  into 
which  the  railway  passes  to  the  north  of 
Albany,  has  a  character  and  a  beauty  of 
its  own,  very  different  from  that  of  the 
valley  of  the  Hudson.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Mohawk  is  a  true  river,  and 
not  an  estuary  ;  in  the  second  place,  it 
is  a  small  river  as  compared  with  the 
mighty  streams  of  the  American  Conti- 
nent ;  a  river  not  like  a  lake,  or  an  in- 
land sea,  but  a  river  that  the  eye  can 
take  in,  and  understand  as  such — a  river 
like  the  Thames,  only  greatly  more  rap- 
id ;  winding  among  green  meadows, 
round  pleasant  islets,  under  willowy 
banks,  with  here  and  there  a  few  stately 
elms.  The  breadth  of  the  valley,  too, 
is  comparatively  small,  not  unlike  some 
parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames  above 
Maidenhead,  but  with  sides  rising  in 
longer  slopes  and  to  far  greater  eleva- 
tions. These  slopes  are  occupied  by 
farms,  in  which  grass  seemed  to  predomi- 
nate over  crops,  and  they  are  adorned 
by  ample  remains  of  the  ancient  forests, 
beautifully  disposed  in  irregular  clumps 
and  lines  and  masses  of  every  conceiva- 
ble size  and  form  :  the  sky-line  being 
generally  a  line  of  unbroken  wood,  with 
an  increasing  proportion  of  pine.     No- 


where did  I  observe  a  more  favorable 
specimen  of  the  woodiness  of  American 
landscape — the  mixture  of  evergreen 
with  deciduous  trees  was  perfect.  There 
are,  of  course,  in  America  no  stiff  plan- 
tations such  as  too  frequently  mar  the 
landscapes  of  the  Old  World.  .  All  had 
the  appearance  of  natural  wood,  and  not 
even  the  most  skilful  planting  in  the 
great  places  of  England  or  of  Scotland 
could  show  a  more  beautiful  variety  of 
foliage,  or  a  more  picturesque  intermix- 
ture of  field  and  wood. 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  through  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Mohawk  with- 
out having  one's  mind  turned  to  the 
many  curious  and  interesting  questions 
on  the  history  and  fate  of  the  Indian 
tribes  of  North  America.     It  is  but  as 
yesterday  that  it  was  the  home  of  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  those  tribes. 
Hardly  a  vestige  of  them  now  remains. 
Within  the  compass  almost  of  a  single 
human  life  there  has  disappeared  from 
the  world  a  people  who,  though  savage 
in  some  respects,  had  nevertheless  either 
the  vestiges  or  the  germs  of  an  ample 
civilization.    It  is  very  difficult  in  Ameri- 
ca to  recollect  how  young  every  thing 
there  is,  and  how  rapidly  the  culture  of 
the  Old  World  has  overflowed  and  sub- 
merged all  that  remained  of,  or  all  that 
might  have  come  from,  the  culture  of  the 
native  races.     This  youth  of   America 
as  we  now  see  it  was  forcibly  impressed 
upon  me  by  an  accidental  circumstance. 
On  entering  the  harbor  of  New  York  I 
was  very  kindly  presented,  by  General 
Wilson  of  that  city,  with  a  copy  of  a  new 
edition  of  the  work  already  quoted,  the 
44  Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady,"  by 
Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan.    Mrs.  Grant  was 
my  mother's    friend  and  teacher,   and 
few  names  were  more  familiar  to  me  in 
early  years.     She  did  not  die  till  1838  ; 
yet  her  girlhood  was  spent  in  Albany 
when  that  city  was  one  of  the  advanced 
posts  of  European  settlement  in  Ameri- 
ca, and  when  it  was  still  so  weak  that 
it  was  not  altogether  indifferent  to  the 
friendship  and  protection  of  the  Indians 
of  the  Mohawk.     In  the  long  and  bitter 
contest  for  supremacy  in  North  America 
between  France  and  England,  both  na- 
tions had  need  of  native  allies.     It  was 
mainly  by  Indian  auxiliaries  that  only 
three  years  before  Mrs.  Grant's  arrival 
in  America  a  small  body  of  Frenchmen 
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had  defeated  and  destroyed  a  well-ap- 
pointed British  army  commanded  by  a 
veteran  in  the  wars  of  Europe.  The 
tribes  of  the  great  Algonkin  family  were 
those  whose  friendship  was  cultivated  by 
the  French  ;  while  the  Iroquois,  or  Five 
Nations,  were  the  special  allies  of  the 
English  colonists.  In  this  division  we 
had  the  best  of  it,  for  the  Iroquois,  of 
whom  the  Mohawks  were  the  most  pow- 
erful tribe,  were  the  great  warriors  of 
that  portion  of  the  American  Continent. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  the  very  differ- 
ent estimate  formed  of  those  people  by 
scientific  writers  of  the  present  day,  and 
by  such  writers  as  Mrs.  Grant,  who  rep- 
resents the  feeling  of  the  colonists  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  Mohawks. 
"  In  regard  to  their  internal  condition 
and  progress  in  the  arts,"  says  Mr. 
Dawson,  "  notwithstanding  the  gloss 
with  which  time  may  to  some  extent 
cover  these  aborigines,  we  cannot  dis- 
guise from  ourselves  that  they  were  for 
the  most  part  the  veriest  savages. ' '  * 

Were  they  savages  (on  the  other  hand,  asks 
Mrs.  Grant)  who  had  fixed  habitations,  who 
cultivated  rich  fields,  who  built  castles  (for  so 
they  called  their  not  incommodious  houses  sur- 
rounded with  palisades),  who  planted  maize, 
beans,  and  showed  considerable  ingenuity  in 
constructing  and  adorning  their  canoes,  arms, 
and  clothing  ?  They  who  had  wise,  though  un- 
written, laws,  and  conducted  their  wars,  treat- 
ies, and  alliances  with  deep  and  sound  policy  ; 
they  whose  eloquence  was  bold,  nervous,  and 
animated,  whose  language  was  sonorous,  mu- 
sical, and  expressive  ;  who  possessed  generous 
and  elevated  sentiments,  heroic  fortitude,  and 
unstained  probity:  were  these,  indeed,  savages? 

Making  every  allowance  for  a  woman's 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  pictur- 
esque in  Indian  life  and  character,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  there  was  a  sub- 
stantial foundation  for  this  represen- 
tation of  them.  On  the  assumption  that 
the  law  of  development  has  always 
worked  in  one  direction,  it  is  hard,  in- 
deed, to  account  for  the  total  decay  of 
races  who  had  advanced  so  far.  But  if 
that  assumption  be  a  false  one — if  the 
development  of  evil  is  as  certain  and 
even  more  rapid  in  its  work  than  the  de- 
velopment of  good — then  the  phenome- 
non is  not  incapable  of  explanation.     It 

*  "Sketches  of  the  Past  and  Present  Con- 
dition of  the  Indians  of  Canada."  By  George 
M.  Dawson.  Reprinted  from  the  Canadian 
Naturalist, 


is  now  well  ascertained  that  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  North  American  tribes  is 
not  a  result  of  contact  and  collision  with 
the  higher  civilization  of  the  European 
settlers.     Even  if  it  had  been  due  to  this 
contact,  the  result  would  not  have  been 
the  less  one  requiring  explanation.     The 
uncivilized  races  of  India  and  of  Africa 
do  not  wither  or  melt  away  in  the  ' '  fierce 
light"  of  European  culture.     In  general 
they  not  only  survive,  but  multiply  and 
flourish.     Something  else  must  have  been 
at  work  in  the  case  of  the  aboriginal 
population    of    North    America.      The 
truth  is  that  their  decay  is  only  the  con- 
summation of  a  process  which  had  be- 
gun long  before  Europeans  had   come 
into  contact  with  them,  and  that  it  has 
been  consummated  from  the  operation  of 
causes  purely    internal.     And    one    of 
these  causes  is  inseparably   connected 
with  the  very  name  of  the  Mohawks.     In 
them  there  was  a  wonderful  development 
of  the  passion  and  the  power  of  fighting. 
It  became  an  insatiable  thirst  for  blood. 
Their  very  name  was  a  terror  in  all  the 
vast  and  fair  regions  of  America  which 
stretch  between  the  ocean  and  the  great 
lakes.     Whole  tracts  of  country  in  which 
the  first  Jesuit  missionaries  had  seen 
flourishing  villages  with  a  settled  popula- 
tion, and  a  prosperous  agricultural  in- 
dustry,  were  devastated  by  the  fierce 
Mohawks.     The   population  was  extir- 
pated, the  few  survivors  driven  into  the 
marshes  and  the  forests,  to  live  thence- 
forward solely  by  the  chase,  and  to  be 
quoted  thenceforward  by  modern   an- 
thropologists as    the  type  of  Primeval 
Man.     The  evolution  of   savagery  has 
thus,  on  an  extended  scale,  been  seen 
and  described  by  eye-witnesses,  not  only 
in  historic   but  in  very  recent   times. 
And  then  the  conquerors  themselves  be- 
came the  victims  of  the  vices  and  of  the 
unnatural  habits  which  had  been  devel- 
oped along  with  their  sole  addiction  to 
war  and  with  their  thirst  of  blood.     One 
of  these  vices  was  the  cruel  treatment  of 
women — on  whom  the  whole  burden  of 
work  was  laid,  and'  whose  wretched  con- 
dition has  been  described  by  many  writ- 
ers.    Was  this  primeval  ?    If  so,  man 
was  born  into  the  world  with  lower  hab- 
its and  poorer  instincts  than  the  brutes. 
All  the  analogies  of  nature  and  all  the 
presumptions  of  reason  are  in  favor  of 
the  conclusion  that  these  destructive  and 
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suicidal  habits  and  vices  are  the  results 
of  development,  the  end  of  small  begin- 
nings of  evil,  and  of  departures,  at  first 
slight,  ;from  the  order  of  nature.  The 
American  Continent  is  covered  with  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  civilization  which 
has  passed  away,  and  which  for  the 
most  part  had  already  passed  away  long 
before  it  suffered  any  violence  from  ex- 
ternal enemies.  The  history  of  its  de- 
struction is  to  a  great  extent  unknown. 
But  such  indications  of  that  history  as 
can  be  derived  from  what  we  know  of 
the  aboriginal  races  point  directly  to 
American  savagery  as  the  result  of  vices 
evolving  their  own  natural  consequences 
through  a  long  lapse  of  time. 

As  we  passed,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  through  an  extent  of  country 
which  it  took  Mrs.  Grant,  with  her 
father's  detachment  of  the  55th  Regi- 
ment, nearly  three  weeks  to  traverse,  it 
was  difficult  to  realize  the  change  which 
had  been  brought  about  during  an  inter- 
val of  time  so  short  in  the  life  of  na- 
tions. The  peaceful  homesteads  of  the 
Mohawk  valley,  and  its  thriving  towns, 
presented  a  contrast  with  its  past  even 
more  absolute  than  that  which  is  pre- 
sented by  the  scenes  of  our  own  old 
Border  warfare  ;  and  the  beautiful  lines 
in  which  this  contrast  has  been  present- 
ed by  the  great  Border  Minstrel  come  in- 
voluntarily to  one's  mind  : 

Sweet  Teviot,  on  thy  silver  tide 
The  flaring  bale-fires  blaze  no  more  ; 
No  longer  steel-clad  warriors  ride 
Along  thy  wild  and  willowed  shore  : 
Where'er  thou  wind'st,  by  dale  or  hill, 
All,  all  is  peaceful,  all  is  still, 
As  if  thy  waves  since  Time  was  born, 
Since  first  they  rolled  upon  the  Tweed, 
Had  only  heard  the  shepherd's  reed, 
Nor  started  at  the  bugle  horn.* 

As  we  emerged  from  the  valley  of  the 
Mohawk  into  the  open  rolling  country 
whose  streams  fall  into  Lake  Ontario,  I 
was  struck  with  the  vast  extent  of  pas- 
ture land,  apparently  of  the  finest  quality. 
The  number  of  cattle  visible  on  its  sur- 
face seemed  strangely  below  its  capabili- 
ties of  feeding.  It  gave  me  the  impres- 
sion of  a  country  very  much  under- 
stocked, and  cultivated,  when  cultivated 
at  all,  in  the  most  careless  manner.  It 
was  here  I  first  saw  an  American  forest 
clearing — and  nothing  more  dreary  can 

*  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,*'  canto  iv. 


well  be  imagined.  The  stumps  of  the 
trees,  some  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  are 
left  in  the  ground  ;  some  charred  quite 
black,  others  bleached  quite  white — all 
looking  the  picture  of  decay.  The  edges 
of  the  surrounding  woods  are  of  course 
ragged — the  trees  shabby  and  unhealthy, 
as  trees  always  are  which  have  grown  up 
in  thickets,  and  are  then  left  to  stand  in 
the  open. 

This  is  the  aspect  of  country  of  which 
I  had  expected  to  see  a  great  deal — 
and  no  doubt  in  many  districts  large 
tracts  must  be  in  this  condition.  But  it 
is  the  condition  only  of  the  country 
where  the  processes  of  settlement  are  in 
their  first  stage.  In  a  few  years  the 
soil,  pregnant  with  seeds  of  all  kinds, 
soon  sends  up  a  rich  and  tangled  arbo- 
real vegetation  on  every  spot  which  is 
not  kept  in  continual  cultivation. 

The  shades  of  night  had  blotted  out 
the  landscape  long  before  we  reached 
Niagara.  The  north-western  horizon, 
however,  had  been  for  some  time  illumi- 
nated by  summer  lightning,  which  soon 
became  forked  and  very  brilliant.  As 
we  crossed  the  Suspension  Bridge,  see- 
ing nothing  but  a  dim  whiteness  in  the 
distance,  a  flash  unusually  long  and  vivid 
lit  up  the  whole  splendor  of  the  Falls 
with  its  pallid  and  ghastly  light. 

There  is  perhaps  no  natural  object  in 
any  part  of  the  world  which  when  seen 
answers  so  accurately  to  expectation  as 
the  Falls  of  Niagara.  Pictures  and  pho- 
tographs without  end  have  made  them 
familiar  in  every  aspect  in  which  they 
can  be  represented.  Those  in  what 
they  cannot  be  represented  are  the  last 
to  be  seen,  and  the  last  to  be  appreci- 
ated. The  first  approach  to  them  is  per- 
haps the  least  imposing  view  of  all. 
They  are  seen  at  the  distance  of  about  a 
mile.  They  are  seen,  too,  from  an  ele- 
vation above  the  level  of  the  top  of  the 
Falls,  and  the  great  breadth  of  the  river, 
as  compared  with  the  height  of  the  preci- 
pice, makes  that  height  look  compara- 
tively small.  Nevertheless,  the  effect  of 
the  whole,  with  the  two  great  columns 
of  spray  from  the  "  Horse-shoe,"  sud- 
denly revealed  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  is 
an  effect  which  can  never  be  forgotten. 
The  power  and  beauty  of  Niagara  are 
best  seen  from  the  point  on  the  Cana- 
dian bank  whence  the  "  Table  Rock" 
once  projected.     This  arises  from   the 
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fact  that  the  deepest  convexity  of  the 
"  Horse-shoe"  is  only  well  seen  from 
that  point,  and  it  is  along  the  edges  of 
that  convexity  that  the  greatest  mass  of 
water  falls,  with  an  unbroken  rush, 
which  is  only  to  be  seen  here,  and  in  the 
heaviest  billows  of  the  Atlantic  when 
their  crests  rise  transparent  against  the 
light.  The  greens  and  blues  of  that 
rush  are  among  the  most  exquisite  col- 
ors in  nature,  and  the  lines  upon  it, 
which  express  irresistible  weight  and 
force,  are  as  impressive  as  they  are  deli- 
cate and  indefinable.  The  awfulness  of 
the  scene  is  much  increased  when  the 
wind  carries  the  spray-cloud  over  the 
spectator  and  envelops  him  in  its  mists  ; 
because,  while  these  are  often  thick 
enough  wholly  to  conceal  the  foaming 
water  at  the  bottom  of  the  Falls,  they  are 
rarely  thick  enough  to  conceal  the 
mighty  leap  ot  the  torrent  at  the  top. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  water  seems 
to  be  tumbling  into  a  bottomless  abyss — 
with  a  deafening  roar,  intensified  by  the 
same  currents  of  air  which  carry  the 
drenching  spray. 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that 
the  most  impressive  of  all  the  scenes  at 
Niagara  is  one  of  which  comparatively 
little  is  said.  The  river  Niagara  above 
the  Falls  runs  in  a  channel  very  broad, 
and  very  little  depressed  below  the  gen- 
eral level  of  the  country.  But  there  is  a 
steep  declivity  in  the  bed  of  the  stream 
for  a  considerable  distance  above  the 
precipice,  and  this  constitutes  what  are 
called  the  Rapids.  The  consequence  is 
that  when  we  stand  at  any  point  near 
the  edge  of  the  Falls,  and  look  up  the 
course  of  the  stream,  the  foaming  waters 
of  the  Rapids  constitute  the  sky-line. 
No  indication  of  land  is  visible — nothing 
to  express  the  fact  that  we  are  looking  at 
a  river.  The  crests  of  the  breakers,  the 
leaping  and  the  rushing  of  the  waters, 
are  all  seen  against  the  clouds,  as  they 
are  seen  in  the  ocean  when  the  ship  from 
which  we  look  is  in  the  "  trough  of  the 
sea."  It  is  impossible  to-  resist  the 
effect  on  the  imagination.  It  is  as  if  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  being 
broken  up,  and  as  if  a  new  Deluge  were 
coming  on  the  world.  The  impression 
is  rather  increased  than  diminished  by 
the  perspective  of  the  low  wooded  banks 
on  either  shore,  running  down  to  a  van- 
ishing point  and  seeming  to  be  lost  in 


the  advancing  waters.  An  apparently 
shoreless  sea  tumbling  toward  one  is  a 
very  grand  and  a  very  awful  sight.  For- 
getting there  what  one  knows,  and  giv- 
ing one's  self  up  to  what  one  only  sees,  I 
do  not  know  that  there  is  any  thing  in 
nature  more  majestic  than  the  view  of 
the  Rapids  above  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 

A  very  curious  question,  and  one  of 
great  scientific  interest,  arises  out  of  this 
great  difference  between  the  course  of 
the  Niagara  River  above  and  below  the 
Falls.  It  has,  in  my  opinion,  been 
much  too  readily  assumed  by  geologists 
that  rivers  have  excavated  the  valleys  in 
which  they  run.  In  innumerable  cases 
the  work  thus  attributed  to  rivers  is  a 
work  wholly  beyond  their  power.  Un- 
der certain  conditions,  no  doubt,  the 
cutting  power  of  running  water  is  very 
great.  When  the  declivity  is  steep,  and 
when  the  stream  is  liable  to  floods  carry- 
ing stones  and  gravel  along  with  it,  the 
work  of  excavation  may  be  rapid.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  declivity  is 
gentle,  when  the  quantity  of  water  is  not 
liable  to  sudden  increase,  and  when  it 
carries  little  foreign  matter,  it  may  run 
for  unnumbered  ages  without  producing 
more  than  the  most  insignificant  effect. 
Much  also  depends  on  the  disposition  of 
the  rocks  over  which  a  river  runs.  If 
these,  from  their  texture  or  from  their 
stratification,  present  edges  which  are 
easily  attacked  or  undermined,  even  a 
gentle  stream  may  cut  rapidly  for  itself 
a  deeper  bed.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  rocks  do  not  expose  any  surfaces 
which  are  easily  assailable,  a  very  large 
body  of  water  may  be  powerless  to  at- 
tack them,  and  may  run  over  them  tor 
ages  without  being  able  to  scoop  out 
more  than  a  few  feet,  or  even  a  few 
inches.  Accordingly,  such  is  actually 
the  case  of  the  Niagara  River  in  the  up- 
per part  of  its  course  from  Lake  Erie  to 
Lake  Ontario.  In  all  the  ages  during 
which  it  has  run  in  that  course  for  fif- 
teen miles  it  has  not  been  able  to  re- 
move more  than  a  few  feet  of  soil  or 
rock.  The  country  is  level,  and  the 
banks  are  very  low — so  low  that  in  look- 
ing up  the  bed  of  the  river  the  more  dis- 
tant trees  on  either  bank  seem  to  rise  out 
of  the  water.  But  suddenly  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  comparatively  level  country 
the  river  encounters  a  precipice  of  165 
feet  deep,  and  thenceforward  for  seven 
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miles  runs  through  a  profound  cleft  or 
ravine,  the  bottom  of  which  is  not  less 
than  300  feet  below  the  general  level  of 
the  country.     Now  the  question  arises 
how  that  precipice  came  to  be  there  ? 
This  would  be  no  puzzle  at  all  if  the 
precipice  were  coincident  with  a  sudden 
declivity  in  the  general  level  of  the  coun- 
try on  either  side  of  the  river.     And 
there  is  such  a  declivity — but  it  is  not  at 
Niagara.     It  is  seven  miles  farther  on. 
At  the  Falls  there  is  no  depression  in  the 
general  level  of  the  banks.     Indeed,  on 
the  Canadian  shore  the  land  rises  very 
considerably  just  above  the  Falls.     On 
the  American  shore  it  continues  at  the 
same    elevation.      The    whole    country 
here,  however,  is  a  table-land,  and  that 
table-land  has  a  termination — an  edge — 
over  which  the  river  must  fall  before  it 
can  reach  Lake  Ontario.     But  that  edge 
does  not  run  across  the  country  at  Niag- 
ara, but  along  a  line  much  nearer  to 
Lake  Ontario,  where  it  is  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  the  landscape,  and  is  called 
the  Queenstown  Heights.     The  natural 
place  therefore,    so  to  speak,    for  the 
Falls  would  have  been  where  the  river 
came  to  that  edge,  and  from  that  point 
the  river  has  all  the  appearance  of  hav- 
ing cut  its  way  backward,  in  the  course 
of  time.     The  process  is  still  going  on, 
and  arises  from  a  cause  which  fully  ex- 
plains the  powerful  action  of  the  river  in 
its  lower  course,  and  its  very  feeble  ac- 
tion in  its  upper  course.     The  bed  of 
rock  over  which  the  water  flows  from 
Lake  Erie  is  a  hard  limestone,  and  it 
lies  nearly  flat.     This  is  precisely   the 
kind  and  the  position  of  rock  in  which 
water  acts  most    slowly.      But   under- 
neath this  bed  of  limestone  there  is  an- 
other bed  of  a  soft  incoherent  shale. 
At  the  edge  of  the  table-land,  of  course, 
this  bed  becomes  exposed  when  the  veg- 
etation of  the  declivity  is  washed  away 
by  a  river  falling  over  it.     In  a  climate 
so  severe  as  that  of  Canada,  even  in  our 
own  time,  the  annual  freezing  of  the 
spray,   and  of  the  dripping  water,  and 
the  annual  thawing  of  it  again  in  spring, 
have  the  effect  of  making  the  bed  of 
shale  crumble  away  very  rapidly  ;  conse- 
quently the  upper  bed  of  limestone  be- 
comes constantly  more  or  less   under- 
mined.    Its  own  hardness  and  tenacity 
enable  it  to  stand  a  good  deal  of  this  un- 
dermining, and  it  stands  out  and  pro- 


jects as  a  "table  rock."     But  at  last 
too  much  of  its  support  is  eaten  away  : 
the  weight  of  water  passing  over  it  ex- 
erts a  leverage  upon  its  outer  edge  :  it 
tumbles  down,  and  the  edge  of  the  wa- 
terfall thus  'retreats  to  the  point  where 
the  underlying  shale  is  still  able  to  sup- 
port the  limestone  ledges.     The  rate  at 
which  this  cutting  back  of  the  Falls  of 
Niagara  is  still  going  on  is  sufficiently 
rapid  to  be  observable  in  the  memory  of 
man  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that,  assuming 
this  rate  to  have  been  constant,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  calculate  the  number  of  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  river  began 
to  tumble  over  the  precipice  at  Queens- 
town.     Sir  Charles  Lyell  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  rate  of  cutting  back 
is  about  one  foot  in  each  year.     At  that 
rate  the  river  would  have  taken  35,000 
years  to  effect  its  retreat  from  Queens- 
town  to "  the    present   position   of    the 
Falls.     This  is  a  very  short  fathom-line 
to  throw  out  into  the  abysmal  depths  of 
geological  Time.     But  it  is  one  of  the 
very  few  cases  in  which  something  like  a 
solid  datum  can  be  got  for  calculating 
even  approximately  the  date  at  which 
the  present  configuration  of  the  terres- 
trial surface  was  determined,    and  the 
time  occupied  in  effecting  one  of    the 
very  last,  and  one  of  the  very  least,  of 
the  changes  which  that  surface  has  un- 
dergone.    Of  course,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  rate-  of  cutting  may  not  have 
been  at  all  uniform,  that  a  greater  severity 
of  climate,  some  ten  thousand  or  twenty 
thousand  years  ago,  may  have  produced 
as  much  effect  in  one  of  those  years  as 
is  produced  in  ten  or  twenty  years  under 
existing  conditions.     But  making  every 
allowance  for  this  possibility,  the  princi- 
ple of  the  calculation  seems   to  be  a 
sound  one.     The  deep  groove  in  which 
the  Niagara  River  runs  from  the  Falls  to 
the  Queenstown  Heights  does  seem  to 
be  a  clear  case  of  a  ravine  produced  by 
a  known  cause  which  can  be  seen  now  in 
actual  operation.     As  far  as  I  could  see, 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  ra- 
vine is  due  to  a  "  fault"  or  a  crack  aris- 
ing from  subterranean  disturbance.    And 
even  if  some  such  cause  did  commence 
the  hollow,  it  seems  nearly  certain  that 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  work  has 
been  done  by  the  process  which  has  been 
described.  The  result  as  to  years  is,  after 
all,  by  no  means  a  very  startling  one. 
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Thirty-five  thousand  years  is  an  insignifi- 
cant fraction  of  the  time  which  has  cer- 
tainly been  occupied  in  some  of  the  most 
recent  operations  of  geological  time. 

If  the  Cataract  of  Niagara  had  contin- 
ued to  be  where  it  once  was,  it  would 
have  given  additional  splendor  to  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  landscapes  of  the 
world.  Instead  of  falling,  as  it  does 
now,  into  a  narrow  chasm,  where  it  can- 
not be  seen  a  few  yards  from  either  bank, 
it  would  have  poured  its  magnificent  tor- 
rent over  a  higher  range  of  cliff,  and 
would  have  shone  for  hundreds  of  miles 
over  land  and  sea.  Of  this  landscape  I 
confess  I  had  never  heard,  and  I  saw  it 
by  the  merest  accident.  In  the  war  of 
181 2  the  Americans  invaded  Canada  at 
Queenstown  and  seized  the  steep  line  of 
heights  above  that  town,  which  form  the 
termination  or  escarpment  of  the  com- 
paratively high  table-land  of  the  upper 
lakes.  The  American  forces  were  at- 
tacked and  speedily  dislodged  by  the 
British  troops  under  the  command  of 
General  Brock.  This  brave  officer,  how- 
ever, fell  early  in  the  action,  and  a  very 
handsome  monument,  consisting  of  a 
lofty  column,  has  been  erected  to  his 
memory  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge. 
Being  told  at  the  hotel  that  "  Brock's 
Monument"  was  an  object  of  interest, 
and  that  from  it  there  was  a  "  good 
view,"  we  drove  there  from  Niagara. 
We  found  a  "  good  view"  indeed.  No 
scene  we  met  with  in  America  has  left 
such  an  impression  on  my  mind.  It  is 
altogether  peculiar,  unlike  any  thing  in 
the  Old  World,  and  such  as  few  spots 
so  accessible  can  command  even  in  the 
New.  One  great  glory  of  the  American 
Continent  is  its  lakes  and  rivers.  But 
they  are  generally  too  large  to  make 
much  impression  on  the  eye.  The  riv- 
ers are  often  '  so  broad  as  to  look  like 
lakes  without  their  picturesqueness,  and 
the  lakes  are  so  large  as  to  look  like  the 
sea  without  its  grandeur.  Another  great 
glory  of  America  is  its  vast  breadth  of 
habitable  surface.  But  these  again  are 
so  vast  that  there  are  few  spots  indeed 
whence  they  can  be  seen  and  estimated. 
But  from  the  heights  of  Queenstown 
both  these  great  features  are  spread  out 
before  the  eye  after  a  manner  in  which 
they  can  be  taken  in.  The  steep  bank 
below  us  is  covered  with  fine  specimens 
of    the    Thuja    occidentalism   commonly 


called  the  cedar  in  America.  Looking 
to  the  north-east,  the  horizon  is  occupied 
by  the  blue  waters  of  Lake  Ontario, 
which  form  the  sky-line.  But  on  either 
side  the  shores  can  be  seen  bending 
round  the  lake  to  an  illimitable  distance 
and  losing  themselves  in  fading  tints  of 
blue.  To  the  left,  turning  toward  the 
north-west,  the  fair  province  of  Ontario 
stretches  in  immense  plains  and  in  es- 
carpments of  the  same  table-land.  The 
whole  of  this  immense  extent  of  country 
has  the  aspect  of  a  land  comfortably  set- 
tled, widely  cultivated,  and  beautifully 
clothed  with  trees.  Towns  and  villages 
are  indicated  by  little  spots  of  gleaming 
white,  by  smoke,  and  a  few  spires.  To 
the  left,  on  the  Canadian  shore,  and  seen 
over  a  deep  bay,  the  city  of  Toronto  is 
distinctly  visible  when  the  atmosphere  is 
clear.  At  our  feet  the  magnificent  river 
of  the  Niagara  emerges  from  its  ravine 
into  the  open  sunlight  of  the  plains,  and 
winds  slowly  in  long  reaches  of  a  lovely 
green,  and  round  a  succession  of  low- 
wooded  capes,  into  the  vast  waters  of 
Ontario.  The  contrast  is  very  striking 
between  the  perfect  restfulness  of  its  cur- 
rent here  and  the  tormented  violence  of 
its  course  at  the  Falls,  at  the  Rapids, 
and  at  the  Whirlpool. 

The  six  or  seven  miles  of  road  be- 
tween Niagara  and  the  heights  of  Queens- 
town afforded  me  my  first  opportunity  of 
seeing  a  bit  of  Canadian  country  in  de- 
tail. The  farms  seemed  to  be  of  very 
considerable  size — the  cultivation  care- 
less, so  far  as  neatness  is  concerned,  and 
manifesting  that  complete  contempt  of 
economy  of  surface  which  is  conspicu- 
ous over  the  whole  of  North  America. 
Straggling  fences,  wide  spaces  *of  land 
along  the  roads  left  unappropriated,  ir- 
regular clumps,  and  masses  of  natural 
wood — odd  corners  left  rough  and  wild 
— all  these  features  proclaimed  a  coun- 
try where  economy  in  culture  was  wholly 
needless  and  never  attended  to.  The 
vast  landscape  from  Brock's  Monument 
along  both  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  exhibited  the 
same  characteristic  features.  They  are 
features  eminently  picturesque,  combin- 
ing the  aspects  of  wildness  with  the 
impression  of  exuberant  fertility  and  of 
boundless  wealth. 

Of  the  country  between  Niagara  and 
Kingston— that  is  to  say,  of  the  whole 
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northern  shores  of  Lake  Ontario — I  saw 
nothing  except  what  could  be  seen  from 
a  railway  train.  It  had  evidently  a  great 
uniformity  of  character,  except  at  the 
north-western  corner  of  the  lake,  round 
the  head  of  the  deep  bay,  between  Ham- 
ilton and  Toronto.  Here  one  gets  a 
glimpse  of  a  considerable  extent  of  land 
which  is  still  '  *  uncleared, ' '  and  covered 
with  a  forest  vegetation  which  is  pre- 
dominantly pine — with  margins,  how- 
ever, everywhere,  and  with  watery  creeks 
occasionally,  rich  in  the  lovely  foliage  of 
tangled  birch  and  oak  and  aspen.  In 
striking  contrast  with  these  indications 
of  a  land  not  yet  redeemed  from  a  state 
of  nature,  we  dashed  past,  near  Toron- 
to, the  most  elaborate  and  admirable 
preparations  for  a  great  agricultural  ex- 
hibition on  the  most  advanced  type  of 
European  civilization. 

Of  the  scenery  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
between  Kingston  and  Montreal  I  can 
only  say  that  its  sole  attraction  is  in  the 
majesty  of  the  river,  and  that  where  that 
majesty  is  lost  by  the  river  becoming 
merely  a  series  of  lakes,  the  view  is  irre- 
deemably monotonous.  The  banks  are 
very  low  ;  the  houses  visible  upon  them 
are  too  often  like  wooden  boxes  ;  and  it 
is  only  at  a  few  spots  that  the  trees  ex- 
hibit any  effective  masses  of  foliage.  A 
labyrinth  of  little  rocky  islets,  rising  out 
of  tranquil  water,  and  divided  from  each 
other  by  intricate  channels  and  creeks 
and  bays,  with  changing  vistas  of  lights 
and  shadows  and  reflections,  must  always 
be  beautiful  in  its  own  way.  But  the  fa- 
mous "Thousand  Islands"  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  cannot  be  compared  with  the 
analogous  scenery  in  many  of  the  lakes 
of  Europe,  and  especially  of  Scotland. 
The  general  uniformity  of  elevation  in 
the  islands  themselves,  and  the  utter  flat- 
ness of  the  banks  on  either  side,  give  a 
tameness  and  monotony  to  the  scene 
which  contrasts  unfavorably  indeed  with 
the  lovely  islets  which  break  the  sur- 
faces of  Loch  Lomond  and  Loch  Awe. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  wherever  the  St. 
Lawrence  reveals  itself  to  the  eye,  not 
as  a  series  of  lakes,  but  as  a  rushing 
river1 — then,  indeed,  its  course  becomes 
wonderfully  impressive.  It  is  worth 
crossing  the  Atlantic  to  see  the  Rapids 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Such  volumes  of 
water  rushing  and  foaming  in  billows  of 
glorious  green  and  white  can  be  seen  no- 


where in  the  Old  World.  They  speak 
to  the  eye  of  the  distances  from  which 
they  come ;  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
which  are  their  far-off  water-shed  in  the 
West ;  of  the  vast  intervening  continent 
which  they  have  drained  ;  of  the  great 
inland  seas  in  which  they  have  been 
stored  and  gathered.  These  Rapids  are 
the  final  leaps  and  bounds  by  which 
they  gain  at  last  the  level  of  the  ocean, 
and  the  history  of  their  triumphant 
course  seems  as  if  it  were  written  on 
their  face. 

Few  cities  in  the  world  are  more  finely 
situated  than  Montreal.  For  many  miles 
above  it  the  monotony  of  the  banks  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  is  relieved  by  distant 
views  of  the  Adirondack  Hills — a  re- 
markable isolated  group  rising  out  of  the 
great  plains  which  stretch  far  southward 
into  the  State  of  New  York.  In  front 
also,  that  is,  in  the  direction  of  the  river, 
but  also  on  its  right  bank,  a  long  moun- 
tain range  appears.  These  are  the 
mountains  in  the  hollows  of  which  lie 
the  Lakes  Champlain  and  George.  The 
Canadian  shore  likewise  presents  distant 
elevations  which  break  the  horizon,  and 
give  it  interest.  As  we  approach  Mon- 
treal the  steep  hill  from  which  it  derives 
its  name  rises  finally  above  the  river, 
which  rushes  swiftly  round  pleasant 
islands,  and  past  the  handsome  quays 
and  public  buildings  of  the  city.  Built 
along  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  rising 
along  that  slope  to  a  very  considerable 
elevation,  the  houses  much  mixed  with 
trees,  and  the  top  of  the  hill  richly 
clothed  with  wood,  full  of  the  towers 
and  spires  of  handsome  churches,  the 
city  of  Montreal  occupies  a  position  of 
conspicuous  beauty  ;  nor  do  its  attrac- 
tions diminish  on  a  closer  inspection. 
Long  lines  of  handsome  streets,  with 
comfortable  and  substantial  houses  or 
villas,  and  generally  shaded  by  double 
rows  of  trees,  lead  us  up  to  the  higher 
levels,  where  gardens  and  shrubberies 
are  pleasantly  intermixed.  Under  the 
hospitable  guidance  of  Dr.  Campbell,  an 
old  and  hereditary  friend,  we  were  driven 
round  "  the  mountain,"  which  has  been 
secured  by  the  municipality  as  a  public 
park.  From  the  whole  of  this  fine  hill 
the  prospect  is  magnificent.  For  many 
miles  above,  and  for  many  miles  .below, 
the  course  of  the  noble  river  is  to  be 
seen,  which  is  here  more  than  a  mile 
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wide,  and  which  up  to  Montreal  is  navi- 
gable for  vessels  of  a  large  size.  The 
vast  extent  of  country  over  which  the 
eye  ranges  in  every  direction  has  the 
same  general  character  as  that  seen  from 
the  heights  of  Queenstown.  It  is  every- 
where richly  wooded,  and  although  the 
mountains  which  vary  this  landscape  are 
not  broken  or  picturesque  in  surface, 
they  have  fine  and  flowing  outlines,  with 
long  and  habitable  slopes. 

It  was  with  no  small  pleasure  that  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  that  distin- 
guished man,  Principal  Dawson,  of  Mc- 
Gill  College,  with  whose  writings  on 
Canadian  geology  I  had  been  long  famil- 
iar, and  over  whose  most  interesting  col- 
lections I  had  time  only  to  cast  a  very 
hasty  glance. 

Of  Quebec  I  need  not  speak.  Its  pe- 
culiar situation  is  so  well  known,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  view  from  its  citadel 
has  been  so  often  described,  that  one's 
expectations  ape  in  very  close  corre- 
spondence with  what  one  finds.  The 
St.  Lawrence,  however,  at  Quebec  is 
no  longer  a  river,  but  an  estuary — a  very 
fine  estuary  certainly,  but  in  point  of 
picturesqueness  by  no  means  so  beauti- 
ful as  the  estuary  of  the  Clyde,  or  even 
of  the  Forth.  Like  all  the  other  fine 
prospects  which  I  saw  in  the  New 
World,  its  loveliness  is  in  the  vastness  of 
the  surfaces  over  which  the  view  ex- 
tends— in  its  immense  vanishing  dis- 
tances of  water  and  of  land.  The  pecu- 
liar steeples  of  the  French  Canadian 
churches  alone  remind  one  of  the  Old 
World.  In  every  thing  else  the  view  has 
all  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
American  Continent.  The  great  range 
of  the  Laurentian  Hills,  which  rise  be- 
low Quebec  on  the  Canadian  shore,  are 
by  no  means  impressive.  In  that  im- 
mense horizon,  and  in  that  clear  atmos- 
phere, they  have  not  the  effect  of  moun- 
tains, but  of  a  series  of  low  rounded 
swelling  hills,  without  any  broken  out- 
lines or  rocky  surfaces,  and  wholly  cov- 
ered with  wood,  very  uniform  in  size  and 
color.  They  fall  toward  the  St.  Law- 
rence in  long  and  gentle  slopes,  dotted 
with  farms  and  villages,  except  when  in 
the  farthest  distance  the  view  is  bound- 
ed by  a  somewhat  steeper  headland. 
The  surface  over  which  one  looks  is 
more  beautiful  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river — to  the  south  and  south-west, 
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that  is,  toward  the  distant  boundary  of 
the  United  States.  In  that  direction  the 
eye  ranges  over  a  great  extent  of  coun- 
try rising  to  very  distant  uplands,  and 
with  the  intervening  spaces  well  marked 
by  the  perspective  of  low-wooded  points, 
knolls,  and  ridges.  To  look  from  the 
height  of  some  three  hundred  feet  down 
on  such  an  estuary,  covered  with  ships 
and  boats  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  and  with 
such  a  prospect  beyond,  all  bathed  in 
sunlight,  shining  through  the  fine  clear 
air  of  Canada,  must  always  be  exhilarat- 
ing. But  at  Quebec  this  great  pleasure 
is  heightened  by  the  inseparable  associa- 
tions of  the  place — the  memory  of  Wolfe 
and  of  Montcalm. 

The  hollows  and  recesses  of  the  Lau- 
rentian Hills  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Quebec  are  often  occupied  by  small 
lakes.  An  expedition  to  one  of  these — 
the  lake  of  Beauport — enabled  me  to  see 
in  detail  the  character  of  the  range  and 
of  the  forests  which  clothe  it.  The 
drive  led  us  through  an  open  country 
full  of  comfortable  farms  and  villas.  As 
we  approached  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
hills,  I  was  delighted  to  see  the  charac- 
teristic rocks  of  that  oldest  of  all  the 
sedimentary  deposits  of  the  globe,  which 
from  this  range  of  hills  has  been  called 
the  Laurentian  gneiss.  The  mineral  as- 
pect of  rocks  is  by  no  means  always  a 
safe  guide  to  their  geological  position. 
There  are  sandstones  and  limestones 
and  slates  and  quartzites  of  all  ages, 
and  one  of  these  is  often  so  very  like 
another  as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable 
even  by  a  practised  eye.  But  the  min- 
eral aspect  of  the  Laurentian  gneiss  is  an 
aspect  which,  to  those  who  are  familiar 
with  it,  can  never  be  mistaken.  In  the 
loose  blocks  which  lay  scattered  in  pro- 
fusion upon  the  ground  on  either  side  of 
the  road,  and  in  all  the  walls  and  dikes 
which  had  been  built  for  fences  near  it, 
I  recognized  in  a  moment  the  fine  crys- 
tals of  hornblende  and  of  feldspar,  with 
which  I  was  familiar  in  the  Island  of 
Tyree,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  and  on  the 
west  coast  of  Sutherland.  The  rock, 
wherever  it  was  visible  in  situy  presented 
surfaces  rounded  and  smoothed  by  the 
passage  of  floating  ice.  It  was  pleasant, 
too,  to  pass  a  real  little  ' '  burn, ' '  a  fast- 
running  little  stream,  making  its  way  in 
trouty  pools  and  ripples  over  stones  and 
gravel.  Presently  we  were  among  the 
11 
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woods — such  delicious  woods  of  aspen 
and  white  birch  and  maple,  with  only 
just  a  little  mixture  of  spruce  and  bal- 
sam fir.  The  aspen  in  Canada  is  very 
often  the  exclusive  growth  which  comes 
up  after  the  pine  forests  have  been 
burnt.  The  bark  is  of  a  rich  creamy 
white,  and  its  leaves  have  a  very  soft  and 
tender  green.  Mosses  of  great  beauty 
attracted  my  attention,  as  handsomer 
than  any  of  the  same  family  with  which 
I  was  acquainted  at  home.  A  few  grassy 
clearings  in  a  rolling  country,  otherwise 
entirely  covered  with  thin  snaggy  wood, 
led  us  gradually  into  a  glen  with  the 
sound  of  waterfalls,  and  this  glen  opened 
into  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  from  five 
hundred  to  eight  hundred  feet  high,  very 
steep,  and  entirely  covered  with  heavier 
timber,  both  evergreen  and  deciduous. 
Pines  predominated  toward  the  top,  al- 
though even  here  they  by  no  means 
stood  alone.  But  the  sides  of  the  hills, 
often  so  steep  as  to  be  almost  precipi- 
tous, were  covered  with  elm  and  ash, 
and  the  black  birch,  a  very  handsome 
tree,  not  unlike  the  wych  elm  in  habit 
of  growth.  Embosomed  in  these  lovely 
woods  and  hills  lay  the  little  lake  of 
Beauport,  with  its  gleaming  waters  of 
azure  blue,  the  tall  forest  trees  rising 
from  the  edges  of  the  lake  in  every  vari- 
ety of  size  and  foliage.  The  fish  were 
shy,  and  if  we  had  depended  on  the  suc- 
cess of  my  fly  fishing,  our  means  of  re- 
freshment would  have  been  but  scanty. 
But  in  the  pleasant  little  inn,  log-built 
and  verandaed,  we  found  an  excellent 
supply  of  the  finest  trout,  and  methods 
of  cooking  them  which  left  nothing  to  be 
desired. 

A  very  pleasant  cruise  in  the  steamer 
Druid  began  with  a  run  for  some  thirty 
miles  up  the  Saguenay  River.  This  en- 
abled me  still  more  perfectly  to  appreci- 
ate the  general  appearance  of  the  forests 
of  the  Laurentian  Hills.  The  Saguenay 
is  a  very  remarkable  feature  in  the  scenes 
and  in  the  geology  of  Canada.  It  is  a 
deep  cleft  or  crack  cutting  through  the 
range — probably  due  originally  to  some 
great  "fault"  in  the  stratification,  but 
no  doubt  subsequently  deepened  by  that 
agent  of  erosion  which  was  at  its  maxi- 
mum of  power  during  the  glacial  period. 
So  profound  is  this  cleft  that  for  the  dis- 
tance of  about  fifty  or  sixty  miles  the 
soundings  are  upward  of  one  hundred 


fathoms,  so  that,  except  in  a  few  bays 
where  small  streams  have  brought  down 
deposits,  and  round  the  shores  of  a  few 
islands,  there  are  no  anchorages  for  ves- 
sels. The  scenery  is  undoubtedly  very 
peculiar  and  very  pretty,  but  it  is  far  less 
impressive  than  I  expected.  The  hills 
are  too  uniformly  covered  with  forest, 
there  are  very  few  fine  precipices  or  rock 
surfaces  exposed  to  view,  there  are  no 
peaks  rising  high  above  the  general  level, 
and  the  outlines  are  rounded  and  monot- 
onous. There  is,  however,  great  beau- 
ty of  detail,  both  in  some  portions  of  the 
forest  scenery  and  in  features  still  more 
minute.  On  one  of  the  few  bare  rocky 
points  which  lay  in  our  way  we  landed, 
and  I  was  much  struck  by  the  lovely 
vegetation  which  was  growing  among  the 
rounded  surfaces  of  stone.  Besides  a 
profusion  of  bilberry  and  cranberry 
plants  in  full  flower,  there  was  a  perfect 
garden  of  the  most  lovely  lichens  and 
mosses.  Some  of  these  presented  the 
most  exquisite  dendritic  forms  in  diverse 
tints  of  silver-gray,  of  a  delicate  green, 
and  of  efflorescent  white,  which  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  paint,  and  which  it  is 
impossible  to  describe.  Any  attempt  to 
preserve  them  was  futile.  On  being 
handled,  they  immediately  crumbled  into 
fine  powder.  But  that  rocky  point  was 
a  very  paradise  of  cryptogamic  botany. 

I  cannot  pass  from  the  lower  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  Saguenay  without  mention- 
ing one  very  great  peculiarity  of  its 
scenery,  and  that  is  the  population  of 
white  porpoises  which  inhabit  these  wa- 
ters. These  curious  creatures  are  as 
pure  white  as  a  kid  glove,  and  when  seen 
opposite  to  the  light  and  against  the  blue 
water,  they  are  as  beautiful  as  they  are 
peculiar.  They  seemed  to  be  very  nu- 
merous— tumbling  about  on  all  sides  of 
the  vessel,  especially  toward  the  mouth 
of  the  Saguenay,  where  we  spent  a  deli- 
cious evening  amid  the  glories  of  a  Cana- 
dian sunset  in  the  height  of  summer. 

A  fishing  excursion  to  the  Restigouche 
River,  which  is  the  boundary  stream  be- 
tween the  Provinces  of  Canada  and  New 
Brunswick,  took  us  by  the  Intercolonial 
Line  of  railway  across  the  broad  belt  of 
land  which  lies  between  the  shores  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  those  of  the  Bay 
of  Chaleur.  It  was  in  passing  through 
this  belt  of  country,  between  Riviere  du 
Loup,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  St. 
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Lawrence,  and  Metapediac,  at  the  head 
of  the  Chaleur  Bay,  that  I  first  gained 
what  I  supposed  to  be  a  fairly  adequate 
idea  of  the  primeval  forests  of  North 
America.     Strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  in 
its  primeval  condition,  because  through- 
out the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of 
this  great  extent  of  country  the  one  most 
valuable  pine  for  purposes  of  commerce 
has  been  "lumbered  out."     That  pine 
is   the  white  pine  of  the  markets — the 
Pinus  Strobus — commonly  called  in  Eng- 
land the  Weymouth  or  New  England 
pine.     But  all  the  other  trees  have  been 
allowed  to  remain,  and  where  the  white 
pine  did  not  grow  abundantly,  the  for- 
ests are  in  a  state  of  nature.     For  some 
miles  from  the  St.  Lawrence  the  country 
is  settled,  and  clearings  which  we  saw  in 
progress  show  that  even  soil  which  is  so 
heavily  encumbered,  and  which  looked 
by  no  means  rich,  is  nevertheless  capa- 
ble of  rewarding  agricultural   industry. 
But  the  interior  is  one  vast  and  continu- 
ous forest,  in  part  of  which  a  great  fire 
was  raging,  and  in  another  part  of  which 
it  had  done  its  work  in  leaving  a  large 
area    covered    with    nothing     but    the 
scorched  and   blackened  stems.     Huge 
volumes  of  yellow  smoke  were  rolling 
over  the  large  Metapediac  Lake,  the  wa- 
ters of  which,  with  their  islands  covered 
with  pine  and  cedar,  seen  through  the 
thick  and  stifling  air,  had  a  most  weird 
effect.     As    the    train    rushed  through 
these  forests,  I  saw  only  one  specimen  of 
the  white  pine,  of  great  size,  to  show 
what  the  tree  can  be  in  its  native  habi- 
tat.    In  England  and  in  Scotland  it  is 
seldom  a  handsome  tree,  though  I  have 
in  my  own  woods  some  favorable  exam- 
ples.    But  the  one  specimen  I  saw  in 
this   forest    was    a    splendid    "  stick," 
growing  clean  and  straight  to  a  great 
height,  without,  however,    having   any 
very  fine  head. 

Of  the  Restigouche  as  a  salmon  river 
it  is  impossible  to  say  too  much.  It  is 
a  noble  and  at  the  same  time  a  lovely 
stream.  The  breadth  of  its  channel,  the 
sweep  of  its  current,  the  perfect  crystal 
of  its  water,  are  all  enchanting  to  an 
angler's  eye.  It  winds  among  steep  hills 
covered  with  forest,  but  with  forest  which 
has  been  more  or  less  renewed  by  the 
various  after-growths  which  follow  con- 
flagrations. There  are  very  few  rocks, 
and  no  rapids  which  cannot  be  success- 


fully breasted  by  horses  towing  boats  or 
barges  along  the  shore.     The  current  is 
quick  without    being    violent,    seldom 
"  Burgling  m  foaming  waterstreak, M  but 
often  "loitering  in  glassy  pool."     Al- 
most everywhere  there  is  a  gentle  slope 
of  slaty  gravel  between  the  water  and 
the  edge  of  the  forest,  which  is  so  even 
in  its  width,  and  so  smooth  on  its  sur- 
face, that  at  first  it  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  made  artificially  as  a  towing  path. 
It  is  very  difficult  in  a  hot  day  in  June 
to  realize  the  true  cause  of  this  peculiar 
feature  of  the  scene.     But  in  winter  the 
whole  of    this  great  stream-  is  deeply 
frozen,  so  that  horses  can  travel  upon  it, 
and  it  is  the  action  of  the  ice  every  year, 
in  breaking  up,  which  cuts  and  keeps- 
clean  this  most  convenient  road  on  both 
banks.     When  it  fails  on  one  side,  it  is- 
almost  always  perfect  on  the  other  ;  and 
if  the  stream  at  any  such  point  is  too- 
deep  to  be  waded,  the  horses  employed 
to  tow  get  on  board  the  barge,  which  is 
punted  over  to  the  other  side,  and  there 
the  labor  is  resumed.     It  is  needless  to* 
say  that  a  river  of  this  character  is  near- 
ly perfect  as  a  breeding  ground  for  sal- 
mon.    The  fitte  streams  of  Norway  are. 
generally,    if    not  always,   much  more 
rocky,  and  many  of  them,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  water-shed  from  which  thejr 
came,   have    necessarily   a   very    short, 
course  before  they  are  interrupted  by 
impassable  waterfalls.      But  the  Resti- 
gouche, and    almost  all  the    rivers  of 
our    North    American    Provinces,   are 
gathered    on    the    slopes    of    hills    of 
comparatively  small  elevation.      Their- 
course  is  long,  and   generally  uninter- 
rupted by  any  impassable  barriers.     The- 
Restigouche  and  some  of  its  tributary 
streams,  such  as  the  Patapediac  River,  is. 
one  vast  and  continuous  spawning  bed,, 
which,  if  carefully  protected  and  attendedl 
to,  is  capable  of  affording  an  inexhausti- 
ble supply  of  the  finest  salmon.     I  was- 
glad  to  find  that  the  Government  of  the 
Dominion  has  become  awake  to  the  im- 
portance of  attending  closely  to  this  very 
important  matter.     The  rivers  in  the  ad- 
jacent  States  of  the  American   Union, 
have  been  almost,    if    not    altogether;, 
completely  destroyed  as  salmon  rivers  byv 
the  neglect  of  the  necessary  laws  and 
regulations  to  keep  the  streams  free  from 
pollution  by  mills  and  other  works,  and 
from  impassable  barriers  in  the  way  of 
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the  ascent  of  the  fish.  But  most  of  the 
rivers  in  the  British  Provinces  of  North 
America  are  still  running  as  pure  as  ever 
through  forests  which  are  either  wholly 
unoccupied  or  have  been  only  cleared  in 
a  few  spots  for  the  purposes  of  agricul- 
ture. The  richer  lands  of  the  far  West 
are  attracting  those  who  now  migrate 
from  the  Old  World,  and,  in  all  proba- 
bility, it  will  be  centuries  before  the 
steep  and  poor  and  heavily  wooded 
lands  through  which  these  rivers  flow 
are  occupied  for  the  purposes  of  settle- 
ment. Although  the  forests  to  the  south 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  have  been  generally 
denuded  of  the  white  pine,  there  is  still 
an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  the 
spruce  fir,  and  of  the  black  birch, 
which  is  a  very  beautiful  wood  for  the 
purpose  of  making  furniture.  Saw-mills 
will,  no  doubt,  be  erected  in  course  of 
time,  to  cut  up  this  timber  ;  but  care 
should  be  taken  that  this  be  done  under 
such  regulations  as  to  keep  the  rivers 
clear  of  sawdust,  which  is  most  destruc- 
tive to  salmon.  Under  the  care  which 
has  within  a  few  years  been  bestowed 
upon  the  protection  of  the  river  during 
the  spawning  season,  and  upon  the  arti- 
ficial breeding  of  the  fish,  a  great  effect 
has  already  been  produced  in  the  returns 
of  salmon  caught  in  the  estuary  and  in 
the  Bay  of  Chaleur.  The  rod-fishing 
alone  might  be  made  an  important  source 
of  revenue  to  the  Dominion.  It  has 
hitherto  been  let  at  rents  which  are  al- 
most nominal ;  and  considering  that  no 
salmon  fishing  to  be  compared  with  that 
of  the  Canadian  rivers  can  now  be  got  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  they  would  un- 
doubtedly, if  judiciously  divided  and  al- 
lotted, command  a  very  high  price  in- 
deed. In  the  first  half  hour  of  my  Ash- 
ing in  the  Restigouche,  I  killed  two  sal- 
mon of  23  lbs.  and  24  lbs.  respectively, 
and  some  of  our  party,  with  no  previous 
experience  of  fishing,  killed  salmon  of 
larger  size  and  weight,  up  to  31  lbs.  On 
the  Cascapediac  River,  another  magnifi- 
cent stream,  which  falls  farther  down 
into  the  same  Bay  of  Chaleur,  I  saw  a 
salmon  of  40  lbs.,  which  had  been 
caught  the  previous  day  ;  and  I  learned 
that  many  such  had  rewarded  the  labors 
of  the  party  of  Englishmen  who  had  the 
fishing  of  that  xiver  for  the  season. 
I  must  not  .omit  to  notice  the  pleas- 


ure of  canoeing  on  these  rivers.  In  no 
other  kind  of  boat  is  one  so  conscious  of 
the  delightful  sensation  of  floating.  In 
larger  and  heavier  boats  the  very  solid- 
ity of  the  structure  takes  off  from  the 
sensation  ;  but  sitting  in  a  canoe  with  a 
very  slight  basket-like  frame,  with  noth- 
ing but  birch  bark  between  one  and  the 
water,  the  mobility  and  the  liquidity 
and  the  instability  and  the  delicate  bal- 
ancing of  the  supporting  medium  are  all 
transmitted  directly  to  the  nerves  of  sen- 
sation. At  first  the  feeling  of  instability 
is  rather  alarming ;  but  the  admirable 
skill  with  which  these  beautiful  little 
"  barks"  are  managed  by  the  half-breed 
Indians  very  soon  gives  one  confidence. 
Up  the  stream  they  are  propelled  by 
"  poling* '  along  the  banks — and  wonder- 
ful it  is  to  see  and  feel  the  way  in  which 
they  are  "  shoved  up"  the  sharper  rap- 
ids. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
more  delicious  motion  in  the  world  than 
that  of  a  canoe  descending  such  rivers 
as  the  Restigouche,  gliding  swiftly  and 
silently  with  the  glancing  water  through 
reaches  of  liquid  crystal,  winding  among 
steep  hills  of  the  most  varied  forest. 
Some  of  the  banks  are  mainly  pine — 
others  birch  and  aspen — others  black 
birch  and  maple.  Everywhere  there  is 
the  impression  of  boundless  spaces  of 
natural  woods,  and  the  air  is  laden  with 
aromatic  odors  from  the  balsam  pine 
and  the  balsam  poplar.  On  the  sides  of 
one  of  the  hills  a  bear  was  seen  feeding 
almost  every  day,  and  I  picked  up  on 
the  bank  a  branch  of  a  tree  bearing 
the  marks  of  the  chisel-teeth  of  the 
beaver. 

The  Indians  of  this  part  of  Canada 
belong  to  the  Micmac  tribe,  and,  al- 
though now  dressed  and  educated  like 
Europeans,  are  very  often  almost  purely 
Indian  in  feature  and  in  countenance. 
My  first  impression  of  those  who  exhib- 
ited this  type  in  a  marked  degree  was 
that  it  bore  a  striking  affinity  to  the 
Mongolian  races.  The  very  high  cheek- 
bone, and  the  tendency  to  the  oblique 
eye,  are  prominent  characteristics.  All 
those  I  saw  on  the  Restigouche  seemed 
very  intelligent  and  very  obliging  and 
good-natured  men,  with  whom  it  was 
often  a  real  pleasure  to  converse  on  the 
natural  features  of  their  native  country. 
— Fraser's  Magazine. 
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BY  WILLIAM   MINTO. 


The  saying  of  the  French  lady  about 
the  philosopher  Hume,  whose  conversa- 
tion had  disappointed  her,  Le  pauvre 
homme !  il  a   mis  tout  dans  ses  livres, 
could  not  be  applied  to  Charles  Dickens. 
Wherever  he  went,   thousands  pressed 
forward  to  shake  him  by  the  hand,  and 
thank  him   for  the  rays  of  brightness 
which   his  books  had  shed    into   their 
lives,  but  he  was  in  his  own  person  as 
much  a  centre  of  joyful  radiance  as  his 
books.     It  is  not  in  man  to  be  always 
radiant ;  even  Macaulay  had  his  flashes 
of  silence,  and  Dickens  in  mixed  society, 
where  he  was  not  altogether  at  his  ease, 
may  sometimes  have  been  dull  and  dis- 
appointing as  Hume'  was  to  the  gay  ad- 
mirer of    his    philosophy.     But  among 
his  intimates  he  was  the  very  soul  of 
mirth,  the  incarnation  of  high  spirits,  the 
leader  of  high  jinks  when   high  jinks 
were  going  forward,  the  man  whose  en- 
trance could  raise  the  temperature  of  a 
company  and   make  every   pulse   beat 
quicker.     How  inspiring  a  presence  he 
must  have  been  the  world  already  knows 
from  Mr.  Forster's  biography,  where  we 
learn  how  gleefully  he  threw  off  the  yoke 
of  work — no  man  ever  worked  harder — 
how  breezy  was  his  challenge  to  friends 
to  spend  an  idle  interval ;  how  boylike 
he  was  in  his  earnestness  as  a  master  of 
the  revels  among  his  children.     We  get 
a  still  more  vivid  sense  of  this  buoyancy 
and  exuberance   of   temperament  from 
the  two  volumes  of  letters  which  have 
just  been  published,  edited  with  pious 
care  by  his  eldest  daughter  and  his  sis- 
ter-in-law, Miss  Hogarth,  of  whom  he 
makes  mention  in  his  will  as  "  the  best 
and  truest  friend  man  ever  had."     The 
editors  have  wisely  refrained  from  bur- 
dening the  text  with  commentary  and 
explanation.     Their  great   desire,    they 
say,  has  been  "  to  give  to  the  public  an- 
other book  from  Charles  Dickens's  own 
hands — as  it  were  a  portrait  of  him- 
self  by  himself."     No  formal   portrait 
could  be  half  so  vivid.     In  this  book, 
which  was  never  intended  to  be  a  book, 
we  come  nearer  to  the  man  as  he  was 
than  any  biographer  could  have  brought 
us. 


It  has  sometimes  been    imputed  to 
Dickens  as  a  defect  in  his  private  char- 
acter that  he  was  self-conscious,  that  he 
was  always  behaving  as  if  the  eye  of  the 
world  were  upon  him,  that  he  was  never 
natural,    but  always  posing  for  effect, 
showing  himself  aware  that  his  smallest 
action  would  be  handed  down  to  poster- 
ity.    His  expression    to    Mr.    Forster, 
"  Put    that    in    my   biography" — after 
telling  him  how  he  jumped  out  of  bed 
one  night  to  practise  a  step  which  he 
had  been  learning  in  view  of  festivities 
on  the  birthday  of  one  of  his  children 
— has  often  been  quoted  in  proof  of  this 
unbecoming    immodesty.     1    must   say 
that  I  can  never  hear  such  folly  talked 
without  feeling  inclined  to  repeat  Charles 
Lamb's  frantic  pantomime  of   surprise 
when  a  respectable  gentleman  asked  him 
whether  he  did  not   after  all  consider 
that   Milton  was  a  poet.     How  could 
Dickens  have  been  otherwise  than  con- 
scious of  what  was  proclaimed  by  the 
universal  voice  ?    How  could  he  have 
ignored  the  fact  that  his  smallest  action 
was  noted  with  interest,  when  he  had 
seen  an  audience  scrambling  for  the  pet- 
als of  a  flower  which  had  dropped  from 
his  button-hole  ?    Probably  no   human 
being  was  ever  put  in  so  trying  a  posi- 
tion as  Charles  Dickens  when   he  was 
suddenly  lifted  from  drudging  obscurity 
into  an  unparalleled — absolutely  unparal- 
leled— blaze  of  fame,  and  found  himself 
received  everywhere    with   the    honors 
usually  reserved  for  royal  personages, 
popular  ministers,  or  great  generals  after 
glorious  victory.     He  could  not    take 
refuge  in  state  ceremonial,  for  no  awe 
was  mingled  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
multitude  ;  the  creator  of  Pickwick  and 
Sam  Weller  was  not  a  being  to  be  gazed 
at  with  distant  respect,  but  a  man  and  a 
brother  to  be  mobbed,   huzzaed,    wel- 
comed with  affectionate  smiles  and  broad 
grins  of  sympathy.     It  was  a  trying  po- 
sition, and  no  man  could  have  borne  his 
honors  with  more  manly  and  unaffected 
simplicity  than  Dickens  did.     He  frank- 
ly accepted  the    situation,   and    never 
sought  to    disguise  his  delight  in  his 
fame.     He  did  not  allow  it  to  overpower 
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him  into  a  preposterous  affectation  of 
humility,  or  stiffen  him  into  a  frigid  as- 
sumption of  dignity,  but  he  gloried  in  it 
and  made  a  joke  of  it  among  his  famil- 
iar friends.  In  public  he  took  applause 
and  attention  as  his  natural  right ;  in 
his  private  letters,  in  which  he  gave  un- 
restrained vent  to  his  sense  of  fun,  we 
find  many  scenes  and  dialogues  where 
he  figures  under  such  nicknames  as 
••The  Inimitable, "  M  The  Sparkler  of 
Albion,"  and  the  rest. 

There  was,  perhaps,  some  foundation 
for  the  charge  of  posturing,  though  by 
no  means  in  the  ill-natured  sense  in 
which  the  charge  has  sometimes  been 
made.  It  was  one  of  his  humors  to  pos- 
ture, one  of  his  relaxations  to  cast  him- 
self and  his  friends  in  fantastic  parts, 
and  write  imaginary  dialogues  in  imita- 
tion of  plays  which  they  had  seen  to- 
gether. There  is  nothing  more  striking 
in  the  two  volumes  of  letters  than  the 
evidence  that  they  furnish  of  the  persist- 
ence with  which  his  thoughts  ran  upon 
the  stage.  His  passion  for  acting  was  of 
very  early  date.  He  has  told  us  how  as 
a  boy  he  used  to  stalk  about  his  father's 
house  acting  out  the  various  characters 
in  Smollett's  novels.  He  organized  pri- 
vate theatricals  at  school,  and  played  as 
an  amateur  when  he  was  a  clerk  in  a  so- 
licitor's office.  He  seems  to  have  had  a 
complete  knowledge  of  stage  business 
down  to  its  smallest  detail.  In  the  fa- 
mous amateur  company  of  literary  men 
and  artists  which  was  organized  in  1845, 
Dickens,  Mr.  Forster  says,  was  *'  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  entire  affair,  stage-di- 
rector, very  often  stage-carpenter,  scene- 
arranger,  property-man,  prompter,  and 
band-master."  And  it  was  not  only 
among  amateurs  that  he  could  venture 
to  assume  authority.  When  one  of  his 
Christmas  tales  was  dramatized,  he  not 
only  drilled  the  actors,  but  made  sug- 
gestions to  the  master  carpenter  about 
the  scenery.  According  to  his  own 
story,  a  master  carpenter,  to  whom  he 
developed  some  wonderful  mechanical 
contrivance  of  his,  shook  his  head  with 
a  mournful  air  and  said,  "  Ah,  sir,  it's  a 
universal  observation  in  the  profession, 
sir,  that,  it  was  a  great  loss  to  the  public 
when  you  took  to  writing  books  !" 

Here  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
posturing  in  which  Dickens's  theatrical 
passion  prompted  him  to  indulge,  a  let- 


ter to  his  friend  Clarkson  Stanfield,  writ- 
ten from  Albaro,  during  his  residence  in 
Italy,  in  1844  : 


"  My  dear  Stanfield  : 

"  I  love  you  so  truly,  and  have  such  pride 
and  joy  of  heart  in  your  friendship,  that  I  don't 
know  how  to  begin  writing  to  you.  When  I 
think  how  you  are  walking  up  and  down  Lon- 
don in  that  portly  surtout,  and  can't  receive 
proposals  from  Dick  to  go  to  the  theatre,  I  faJl 
into  a  state  between  laughing  and  crying,  and 
want  some  friendly  back  to  smite.  '  Je-im  ! ' 
•  Aye,  aye,  your  honor,'  is  in  my  ears  every 
time  I  walk  upon  the  sea-shore  here  ;  and  the 
number  of  expeditions  I  make  into  Cornwall  in 
my  sleep,  the  springs  of  Flys  I  break,  the  songs 
I  sing,  and  the  bowls  of  punch  I  drink,  would 
soften  a  heart  of  stone. 

"  We  have  had  weather  here,  since  five 
o'clock  this  morning,  after  your  own  heart. 
Suppose  yourself  the  Admiral  in  Black-eyed 
Susan  after  the  acquittal  of  William,  and  when 
it  was  possible  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with 
him.  I  am  T.  P.*  My  trousers  are  very 
full  at  the  ankles,  my  black  neckerchief  is  tied 
in  the  regular  style,  the  name  of  my  ship  is 
painted  round  my  glazed  hat,  I  have  a  red 
waistcoat  on,  and  the  seams  of  my  blue  jacket 
are  '  paid ' — permit  me  to  dig  you  in  the  ribs 
when  I  make  use  of  this  nautical  expression — 
with  white.  In  my  hand  I  hold  the  very  box 
connected  with  the  story  of  Sandomingerbilly. 
I  lift  up  my  eyebrows  as  far  as  I  can  (on  the 
T.  P.  model),  take  a  quid  from  the  box,  screw 
the  lid  on  again  (chewing  at  the  same  lime,  and 
looking  pleasantly  at  the  pit),  brush  it  with  my 
right  elbow,  take  up  my  right  leg,  scrape  my 
right  foot  on  the  ground,  hitch  up  my  trousers, 
and  in  reply  to  a  question  of  yours,  namely, 
'  Indeed,  what  weather,  William  ? '  I  deliver 
myself  as  follows : 

"  Lord  love  your  honor  !  Weather !  Such 
weather  as  would  set  all  hands  to  the  pumps 
aboard  one  of  your  fresh-water  cockboats,  and 
set  the  purser  to  his  wits'  ends  to  stow  away, 
for  the  use  of  the  ship's  company,  the  casks 
and  casks  full  of  blue  water  as  would  come 
powering  in  over  the  gunnel !  The  dirtiest 
night,  your  honor,  as  ever  you  see  'atween 
Spithead  at  gun-fire  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay  ! 
The  wind  sou'-west,  and  your  house  dead  in  the 
wind's  eye  ;  the  breakers  running  up  high  upon 
the  rocky  beads,  the  light'us  no  more  looking 
through  the  fog  than  Davy  Jones's  sarser  eye 
through  the  blue  sky  of  heaven  in  a  calm,  or 
the  blue  toplights  of  your  honor's  lady  cast 
down  in  a  modest  overhauling  of  her  catheads : 
avast !  (whistling)  my  dear  eyes  ;  here  am  I 
a-goin'  head  on  to  the  breakers  (bowing). 

"  Admiral  (smiling).  No,  William  !  I  ad- 
mire plain  speaking,  as  you  know,  and  so 
does  old  England,  William,  and  old  England's 
Queen.    But  you  were  saying 

"  William.  Aye,  aye,  your  honor  (scratch" 
ing  his  head).     I've  lost  my  reckoning.     Dam- 

#  "T.  P.  Cooke,  the  celebrated  actor  of 
'  William  '  in  Douglas  Jerrold's  play  of  Black* 
eyed  Susan.** 
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me  ! — I  ast  pardon — but  won't  your  honor 
throw  a  hencoop  or  any  old  end  of  towline  to 
a  man  as  is  overboard  ? 

* '  Admiral  {smiling  still).  You  were  saying, 
William,  that  the  wind 

"  William  (again  cocking  his  legt  and  slapping 
the  thighs  very  hard).  Avast  heaving,  your 
honor !     .     •    • 

And  so  on,  in  a  lively  parody  of  the 
nautical  drama  which  he  knew  that  his 
friend  would  appreciate.  Whether  he 
was  travelling  for  business  or  for  pleas- 
ure, he  always  thought  fondly  of  home, 
and,  however  busy  he  was,  found  time 
to  send  something  for  the  entertainment 
of  those  whom  he  had  left  behind  him. 
Here  is  another  example  of  his  postur- 
ing, a  document  forwarded  to  his  wife 
after  he  had  delivered  a  speech  for  a 
charitable  object  at  Liverpool : 

"OUT  OF  THE  COMMON— PLEASE. 

"  Dickens  against  The  World. 

"  Charles  Dickens,  of  No.  1  Devonshire 
Terrace,  York  Gate,  Regent's  Park,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  gentleman,  the  successful 
plaintiff  in  the  above  cause,  maketh  oath  and 
saith  :  That  on  the  day  and  date  hereof,  to  wit 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  he,  this  depo- 
nent, took  the  chair  at  a  large  assembly  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institution  at  Liverpool,  and  that 
having  been  received  with  tremendous  and  en- 
thusiastic plaudits,  he,  this  deponent,  did  im- 
mediately dash  into  a  vigorous,  brilliant,  hu- 
morous, pathetic,  eloquent,  fervid,  and  im- 
passioned speech.  That  the  said  speech  was 
enlivened  by  thirteen  hundred  persons,  with 
frequent,  vehement,  uproarious,  and  deafening 
cheers,  and  to  the  best  of  this  deponent's  knowl- 
edge and  belief,  he,  this  deponent,  did  speak 
up  like  a  man,  and  did,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  considerably  distin- 
guish himself.  That  after  the  proceedings  of 
the  evening  were  over,  and  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  proposed  to  this  deponent,  he,  this  depo- 
nent, did  again  distinguish  himself,  and  that  the 
cheering  at  that  time,  accompanied  with  clap- 
ping of  hands  and  stamping  of  feet,  was  in  this 
deponent's  case  thundering  and  awful.  And 
this  deponent  further  saith,  that  his  white-and- 
black  or  magpie  waistcoat  did  create  a  strong 
sensation,  and  that  during  the  hours  of  prome- 
nading this  deponent  heard  from  persons  sur- 
rounding him  such  exclamations  as, '  What  is  it ! 
Is  it  a  waistcoat  ?  No,  it's  a  shirt ' — and  the 
like — all  of  which  this  deponent  believes  to 
have  been  complimentary  and  gratifying  ;  but 
this  deponent  further  saith  that  he  is  now  going 
to  supper,  and  wishes  he  may  have  an  appetite 
to  eat  it.  Charles  Dickens." 

The  letters  now  published  are  full  of 
such  spurts  of  affectionate  fun  as  the 
above.  They  contain  only  the  most 
casual  references  to  the  writer's  works. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  these  is 


an  apology  written  to  his  future  wife  in 
1835,  pleading  business  engagements  as 
an  excuse  for  his  not  going  to  see  her. 
He  has  had  a  visit,  he  says,  from  his 
publishers,  and  he  describes  as  follows  a 
proposal  which  they  have  made  to  him  : 


"  They  (Chapman  and  Hall)  have  made  me 
an  offer  of  fourteen  pounds  a  month,  to  write 
and  edit  a  new  publication  they  contemplate, 
entirely  by  myself,  to  be  published  monthly, 
and  each  number  to  contain  four  wood-cuts.  I 
am  to  make  my  estimate  and  calculation,  and 
to  give  them  a  decisive  answer  on  Friday 
morning.  The  work  will  be  no  joke,  but  the 
emolument  is  too  tempting  to  resist." 

The  work  which  was  to  be  "  no  joke" 
was  the  "  Pickwick  Papers."  It  was  no 
doubt  less  of  a  joke  to  him  than  to  other 
people,  in  one  respect.  From  the  first 
he  had  too  much  respect  for  his  readers 
to  write  without  effort.  In  his  counsels 
to  young  writers,  there  was  no  topic  on 
which  Dickens  laid  more  stress  than  the 
necessity  of  taking  pains  with  their 
work.  When  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  pub- 
lished "Basil,"  he  received  a  letter  of 
encouraging  praise,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing sentence  was  the  climax  : 

"  It  is  delightful  to  find  throughout  that  you 
have  taken  great  pains  with  it  besides,  and 
have  '  gone  at  it '  with  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
jolter-headedness  of  the  conceited  idiots  who 
suppose  that  volumes  can  be  tossed  off  like 
pancakes,  and  that  any  writing  can  be  done 
without  the  utmost  application,  the  greatest 
patience,  and  the  steadiest  energy  of  which  the 
writer  is  capable." 

We  know  on  the  best  authority  that  in 
this  matter  Dickens  "  recked  his  own 
rede,"  and  that  what  seemed  to  flow  in 
an  easy  exuberant  stream  was  really  pro- 
duced at  an  exhausting  expense  of  brain 
and  spirit.  The  letters,  however,  do 
not  show  us  Dickens  at  work,  but  Dick- 
ens at  play,  relieved  from  the  strain  of 
facing  the  public,  and  tossing  off  the  im- 
pressions of  the  moment  for  the  sympa- 
thetic appreciation  of  his  own  inner  cir* 
cle.  The  editors  say  that  "  no  man 
ever  expressed  himself  more  in  his  let- 
ters than  Charles  Dickens."  No  man 
certainly  ever  expressed  a  livelier  or  more 
considerate  friendship,  a  purer  affection, 
or  a  more  exhilarating  sense  of  the  ri- 
diculous. It  is  a  characteristic  circum- 
stance that  the  most  boisterously  cheer- 
ful letters  were  written  to  the  corre- 
spondents who  had  most  need  of  cheer- 
ing.    Dickens  would  seem  to  have  taken 
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particular  delight  in  rousing  the  melan- 
choly Macready,  who  was  one  of  his 
closest  friends.  Macready*  s  doleful 
fears  that  he  was  breaking  up,  and  that 
all  his  powers  were  gone,  were  laughed 
away  with  such  friendly  chaff  as  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  My  dear  old  Parr,  I  don't  believe  a  word 
you  write  about  King  John  /  That  is  to  say,  I 
don't  believe  you  take  into  account  the  enor- 
mous difference  between  the  energy  summona- 
ble-up  in  your  study  at  Sherborne  and  the  ener- 
gy that  will  fire  up  in  you  (without  so  much  as 
saying  '  With  your  leave  '  or  '  By  your  leave  ') 
in  the  Town  Hall  at  Birmingham.  I  know  ycu, 
you  ancient  codger,  I  know  you  !  Therefore  I 
will  trouble  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  do  an  act 
of  honesty  after  you  have  been  to  Birmingham, 
and  to  write  to  me,  '  Ingenuous  boy,  you  were 
correct.  I  find  I  could  have  read  'em  King 
John  with  the  greatest  ease/ 


•  it 


When  Macready  was  starring  in  Ameri- 
ca, and  probably  feeling  very  lonely  and 
homesick,  his  friend  consoled  him  with 
a  cheerful  account  of  what  was  passing 
in  his  absence  : 

11  My  very  dear  Macready  : 

"  You  know  all  the  news,  and  you  know 
I  love  you  ;  so  I  no  more  know  why  I  write 
than  I  do  why  I  *  come  round  '  after  the  play 
to  shake  hands  with  you  in  your  dressing-room. 
I  say  come,  as  if  you  were  at  this  present 
moment  the  lessee  of  Drury  Lane,  and  bad 
with  a  long  face  on  one  hand, elabo- 
rately explaining  that  every  thing  in  creation  is 
a  joint-stock  company  on  the  other,  the  inimi- 
table B.  by  the  fire,  in  conversation  with . 

Well-a-day  !  I  see  it  all,  and  smell  that  extra- 
ordinary compound  of  odd  scents  peculiar  to  a 
theatre,  which  bursts  upon  me  when  I  swing 
open  the  little  door  in  the  hall,  accompanies 
me  as  I  meet  perspiring  supers  in  the  narrow 
passage,  goes  with  me  up  the  two  steps,  crosses 
the  stage,  winds  round  the  third  entrance  P.  S. 
as  I  wind,  and  escorts  me  safely  into  your  pres- 
ence, where  I  find  you  unwinding  something 
slowly  round  and  round  your  chest,  which  is  so 
long  that  no  man  can  see  the  end  of  it. 

' '  Oh  that  you  had  been  at  Clarence  Terrace 
on  Nina's  birthday  !  Good  God,  how  we 
missed  you,  talked  of  you,  drank  your  health, 
and  wondered  what  you  were  doing  !  Perhaps 
you  are  Falkland  enough  (I  swear  I  suspect 
you  of  it)  to  feel  rather  sore — just  a  little  bit, 
you  know,  the  merest  trifle  in  the  world — on 
hearing  that  Mrs.  Macready  looked  brilliant, 
blooming,  young,  and  handsome,  and  that  she 
danced  a  country  dance  with  the  writer  hereof 
(Acres  to  your  Falkland)  in  a  thorough  spirit 
of  becoming  good  humor  and  enjoyment. 
Now  you  don't  like  to  be  told  that  ?  Nor  do 
you  quite  like  to  hear  that  Forster  and  I  con- 
jured bravely  ;  that  a  plum-pudding  was  pro- 
duced from   a  empty  saucepan,  held  over  a 


blazing  fire  kindled  in  Stan  field's  hat  without 
damage  to  the  lining  ;  that  a  box  of  bran  was 
changed  into  a  live  guinea-pig,  which  ran  be- 
tween my  godchild's  feet,  and  was  the  cause  of 
such  a  shrill  uproar  and  clapping  of  bands  that 
you  might  have  heard  it  (and  I  dare  say  did)  in 
America  ;  that  three  half-crowns  being  taken 
from  Major  Burns  and  put  into  a  tumbler-glass 
before  his  eyes,  did  then  and  there  give  jing- 
ling answers  to  the  questions  asked  of  them  by 
me,  and  knew  where  you  were  and  what  you 
were  doing,  to  the  unspeakable  admiration  of 
the  whole  assembly.  Neither  do  you  quite 
like  to  be  told  that  we  are  going  to  do  it  again 
next  Saturday,  with  the  addition  of  demoniacal 
dresses  from  the  masquerade  shop  ;  nor  that 
Mrs.  Macready,  for  her  gallant  bearing  always, 
and  her  best  sort  of  best  affection,  is  the  best 
creature  I  know.  Never  mind  ;  no  man  shall 
gag  me,  and  those  are  my  opinions." 

The  description  of  the  scents  of  the  the- 
atre may  be  compared  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  snore  of  Walter  Savage  Lan- 
dor,  in  a  very  spirited  letter  to  that 
somewhat  terrible  personage.  It  is  in 
answer  apparently  to  a  mock-ferocious 
complaint  from  Landor  that  he  had  not 
written,  expressed  in  strong  language. 
Landor  was  godfather  to  one  of  Dick- 
ens's children. 

"  Young  Man  : 

"  I  will  not  go  there  if  I  can  help  it.  I 
have  not  the  least  confidence  in  the  value  of 
your  introduction  to  the  Devil.  I  can't  help 
thinking  that  it  would  be  of  better  use  '  the 
other  way,'  but  I  won't  try  it  there,  either,  at 
present,  if  I  can  help  it.  Your  godson  says  is 
that  your  duty  ?  and  he  begs  me  to  enclose  a 
blush  newly  blushed  for  you. 

"  As  to  writing,  I  have  written  to  you  twenty 
times  and  twenty  more  to  that,  if  you  only 
knew  it.  I  have  been  writing  a  little  Christ- 
mas book,  besides,  expressly  for  you.  And  if 
you  don't  like  it,  I  shall  go  to  the  font  of  -Mar- 
leybone  Church  as  soon  as  I  conveniently  can 
and  renounce  you  :  I  am  not  to  be  trifled  with. 
1  write  from  Paris.  I  am  getting  up  some 
French  steam.  1  intend  to  proceed  upon  the 
longing-for-a-lap-of-blood-at-last  principle,  and 
if  you  do  offend  me,  look  to  it. 

"  We  are  all  well  and  happy,  and  they  send 
loves  to  you  by  the  bushel.  We  are  in  the 
agonies  of  house-hunting.  The  people  are 
frightfully  civil,  and  grotesquely  extortionate. 
One  man  (with  a  house  to  let)  told  me  yester- 
day that  he  loved  the  Duke  of  Wellington  like 
a  brother.  The  same  gentleman  wanted  to  hug 
me  round  the  neck  with  one  hand,  and  pick  my 
pocket  with  the  other. 

"  Don't  be  hard  upon  the  Swiss.  They  are 
a  thorn  in  the  sides  of  European  despots,  and 
a  good  wholesome  people  to  live  near  Jesuit- 
ridden  kings  on  the  brighter  side  of  the  moun* 
tains.  My  hat  shall  ever  be  ready  to  be  thrown 
up,  and  my  glove  every  ready  to  be  thrown 
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down  for  Switzerland.  If  you  were  the  man  I 
took  you  for,  when  I  took  you  (as  a  godfather) 
for  better  and  for  worse,  you  would  come  to 
Paris  and  amaze  the  weak  walls  of  the  house  I 
haven't  found  yet  with  that  steady  snore  of 
yours,  which  I  once  heard  piercing  the  door  of 
your  bedroom  in  Devonshire  Terrace,  rever- 
berating along  the  bell-wire  in  the  hall,  so  get- 
ting outside  into  the  street,  playing  Eolian 
harps  among  the  area  railings,  and  going  down 
the  New  Road  like  the  blast  of  a  trumpet. 

"  I  forgive  you  your  reviling  of  me  :  there's 
a  shovelful  of  live  coals  for  your  head — does  it 
burn  ?  And  am,  with  true  affection— does  it 
burn  now  ?—  Ever  yours. ' ' 

Once  we  find  him  "dropping  into 
poetry"  in  his  friendly  invitations.  He 
was  hard  at  work  on  **  David  Copper- 
field,"  which  he  again  and  again  de- 
clared to  be  his  favorite  work,  when  he 
sent  the  following  verses  to  Mark  Lemon 
to  the  tune  of  "  Lesbia  hath  a  beaming 
eye  :" 

1. 

"  Lemon  is  a  little  hipped, 

And  this  is  Lemon's  true  position  ; 
He  is  not  pale,  he's  not  white-lipped. 

Yet  wants  a  little  fresh  condition. 
Sweeter  'tis  to  gaze  upon 

Old  ocean's  rising,  falling  billows. 
Than  on  the  houses  every  one, 
That  form  the  street  called  Saint  Anne's 

Willers. 
Oh,  my  Lemon,  round  and  fat, 

Oh,  my  bright,  my  right,  my  tight  'un, 
Think  a  little  what  you're  at — 
Don't  stay  at  home,  but  come  to 
Brighton  ! 

2. 

Lemon  has  a  coat  of  frieze, 

But  all  so  seldom  Lemon  wears  it, 
That  it  is  a  prey  to  fleas, 

And  ev'ry  moth  that's  hungry  tears  it. 
Oh.  that  coat's  the  coat  for  me, 

That  braves  the  railway  sparks  and  breezes, 
Leaving  every  engine  free 
To  smoke  it,  till  its  owner  sneezes  ! 
Then  my  Lemon,  round  and  fat, 

L.,  my  bright,  my  right,  my  tight  'un, 
Think  a  little  what  you're  at— 
On  Tuesday  first,  come  down  to 
Brighton  !" 

Dickens's  relations  with  his  friends 
show  him  in  a  thoroughly  pleasing  light. 
When  he  was  living  at  a  distance  from 
London,  he  bribed  them  to  write  to  him 
by  sending  them  long  letters  about 
things  which  he  knew  would  interest 
them.  "  Write  to  me  as  often  as  you 
can,"  he  wrote  from  Italy  to  Maclise, 
'•  like  a  dear  good  fellow,  and  rely  upon 


the  punctuality  of  my  correspondence. ' ' 
Then  he  proceeded  to  relate  an  anecdote 
about  a  common  acquaintance,  his  dog 
Timber,  named  after  Mr.  Snittle  Tim- 
bery  : 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  Timber.  He 
is  as  ill-adapted  to  the  climate  at  this  time  of 
year  as  a  suit  of  fur.  I  have  had  him  made  a 
lion  dog ;  but  the  fleas  flock  in  such  crowds 
into  the  hair  he  has  left,  that  they  drive  him 
nearly  frantic  and  render  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  he  should  be  kept  by  himself.  Of  all 
the  miserable  hideous  little  frights  you  ever 
saw,  you  never  beheld  such  a  devil.  Apropos, 
as  we  were  crossing  the  Seine  within  two  stages 
of  Paris,  Roche  suddenly  said  to  me,  sitting  by 
me  on  the  box :  '  The  littel  dog  'ave  got  a 
great  lip  !'  I  was  thinking  of  things  remote 
and  very  different,  and  couldn't  comprehend 
why  any  peculiarity  in  this  feature  on  the  part 
of  the  dog  should  excite  a  man  so  much.  As  I 
was  musing  upon  it,  my  ears  were  attracted  by 
shouts  of  *  Helo  !  hola  !  Hi,  hi,  hi !  Le  viola  ! 
Regardez  !'  and  the  like.  And  looking  down 
among  the  oxen — we  were  in  the  centre  of  a 
numerous  drove — I  saw  him,  Timber,  lying  in 
the  road,  curled  up— you  know  his  way — like  a 
lobster,  only  not  so  stiff,  yelping  dismally  in 
the  pain  of  his  '  lip  '  from  the  roof  of  the  car- 
riage ;  and  between  the  aching  of  his  bones,  his 
horror  of  the  oxen,  and  his  dread  of  me  (who 
he  evidently  took  to  be  the  immediate  agent  in 
and  cause  of  the  damage),  singing  out  to  an  ex- 
tent which  I  believe  to  be  perfectly  unprece- 
dented ;  while  every  Frenchman  and  French 
boy  within  sight  roared  for  company.  He 
wasn't  hurt." 

One  of  Dickens's  favorite  corre- 
spondents was  Miss  Mary  Boyle.  Their 
great  bond  of  union  was  their  common 
love  for  acting — Miss  Boyle  was  an  ex- 
cellent amateur  actress — and  Dickens's 
letters  to  her  are  consequently  filled  with 
theatrical  allusions.  The  following  is  a 
specimen  : 

"  I  pass  my  time  here  (I  am  staying  here 
alone)  in  working,  taking  physic,  and  taking 
a  stall  at  a  theatre  every  night.  On  Boxing 
Night  I  was  at  Covent  Garden.  A  dull  panto- 
mime was  '  worked  '  (as  we  say)  better  than  I 
ever  saw  a  heavy  piece  worked  on  a  first  night, 
until  suddenly  and  without  a  moment's  warn- 
ing, every  scene  on  that  immense  stage  fell 
over  on  its  face,  and  disclosed  chaos  by  gas- 
light behind  !  There  never  was  such  a  busi- 
ness ;  about  sixty  people  who  were  on  the 
stage  being  extinguished  in  the  most  remark- 
able manner.  Not  a  soul  was  hurt.  In  the 
uproar,  some  moon-calf  rescued  a  porter  pot, 
six  feet  high  (out  of  which  the  clown  had  been 
drinking  when  the  accident  happened),  and 
stood  it  on  the  cushion  of  the  lowest  prosceni- 
um box,  P.  S.,  beside  a  lady  and  gentleman, 
who    were   dreadfully  ashamed  of  it.      The 
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moment  the  house  knew  that  nobody  was  in- 
jured, they  directed  their  whole  attention  to  this 
gigantic  porter  pot  in  its  genteel  position  (the 
lady  and  gentleman  trying  to  hide  behind  it), 
and  roared  with  laughter.  When  a  modest 
footman  came  from  behind  the  curtain  to  clear 
it,  and  took  it  up  in  his  arms  like  a  Brobding- 
nagian  baby,  we  all  laughed  more  than  ever  we 
had  laughed  in  our  lives.     I  don't  know  why. 

M  We  have  had  a  fire  here,  but  our  people 
put  it  out  before  the  parish-engine  arrived,  like 
a  drivelling  perambulator,  with  the  beadle  in  itt 
like  an  imbecile  baby.  Popular  opinion,  dis- 
appointed in  the  fire  having  been  put  out, 
snow-balled  the  beadle.     God  bless  it ! 

"  Over  the  way  at  the  Lyceum,  there  is  a 
very  fair  Christmas  piece,  with  one  or  two  un- 
commonly well-done  nigger-songs — one  re- 
markably gay  and  mad,  done  in  the  finale  to  a 
scene.  Also  a  very  nice  transformation, 
though  I  don't  know  what  it  means. 

M  The  poor  actors  waylay  me  in  Bow  Street, 
to  represent  their  necessities  ;  and  I  often  see 
one  cut  down  a  court  when  he  beholds  me  com- 
ing, cut  round  Drury  Lane  to  face  me,  and 
come  up  towards  me  near  this  door  in  the 
freshest  and  most  accidental  way,  as  if  I  was 
the  last  person  he  expected  to  see  on  the  sur- 
face of  this  globe.  The  other  day,  there  thus 
appeared  before  me  (simultaneously  with  a 
scent  of  rum  in  the  air)  one  aged  and  greasy 
man,  with  a  pair  of  pumps  under  his  arm.  He 
said  he  thought  if  he  could  get  down  to  some- 
where (I  think  it  was  Newcastle),  he  would  get 
*  taken  on  '  as  Pantaloon,  the  existing  Panta- 
loon being  '  a  stick,  sir — a  mere  muff.'  I  ob- 
served that  I  was  sorry  times  were  so  bad  with 
him.  '  Mr.  Dickens,  you  know  our  profession, 
sir — no  one  knows  it  better,  sir— there  is  no 
right  feeling  in  it.  I  was  Harlequin  on  your 
own  circuit,  sir,  for  five-and-thirty  years,  and 
Was  displaced  by  a  boy,  sir  !— a  boy  !'  " 

The  humors  of  the  stage  were  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  merriment  to  him. 
Wherever  he  went,  at  home  or  abroad, 
the  local  theatre,  if  there  was  a  theatre, 
permanent  or  extemporized,  no  matter 
how  small,  was  one  of  his  first  resorts. 
If  he  laughed  at  the  poor  strollers,  the 
following  incident,  recorded  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  W.  H.  Wills,  his  trusted  coadjutor 
on  HoMsehold  Wordsy  shows  that  the 
laughter  was  not  unkindly  : 

"  Mark  and  I    walked   to    Dartford  from 

Greenwich,  last  Monday,  and  found  Mrs. 

acting  The  Stranger  (with  a  strolling  company 
from  the  Standard  Theatre)  in  Mr.  Munn's 
school-room.  The  stage  was  a  little  wider  than 
your  table  here,  and  its  surface  was  composed 
of  loose  boards  laid  on  the  school-forms.  Dogs 
sniffed  about  it  during  the  performances,  and 
the  carpenter's  highlows  were  ostentatiously 
taken  off  and  displayed  in  the  proscenium. 

"  We  stayed  until  a  quarter  to  ten,  when  we 
were  obliged  to  fly  to  the  railroad,  but  we  sent 
the  landlord  of  the  hotel  down  with  the  follow- 
ing articles : 


i  bottle  superior  old  port, 

r      do.  do.    golden  sherry, 

i      do.  do.    best  French  brandy, 

i      do.  do.     ist  quality  old  Tom  gin, 

i      do.  do.     prime  Jamaica  rum, 

I      do.  do.     small  still  Isla  whisky, 

i  kettle  boiling  water,  two  pounds  finest  white 

lump  sugar, 
Our  cards, 
i  lemon, 

and 
Our  compliments. 

"  The  effect  we  had  previously  made  upon 
the  theatrical  company  by  being  beheld  in  the 
first  two  chairs — there  was  nearly  a  pound  in 
the  house — was  altogether  electrical." 

The  steadiness  with  which  Dickens 
maintained  his  friendships  is  well  illus- 
trated by  his  correspondence  with  M.  de 
Cerjat.  He  made  M.  de  Cerjat' s  ac- 
quaintance in  the  summer  of  1846,  when 
he  was  staying  at  Lausanne,  and  ever 
afterwards  made  a  point  of  sending  long 
answers  to  that  gentleman's  annual  con- 
gratulations at  Christmas.  These  let- 
ters, in  which  the  grave  is  mixed  with 
the  gay,  are  among  the  most  interesting 
in  the  two  volumes.  Dickens's  letters 
always  take  a  color  from  the  corre- 
spondent that  he  is  addressing.  In  writ- 
ing to  M.  de  Cerjat,  besides  giving  live- 
ly gossip  about  common  acquaintances, 
and  telling  him  about  his  children,  he 
introduced  the  more  serious  matters 
which  were  engaging  his  attention,  and 
gave  his  views  about  the  Russian  war, 
the  American  war,  the  Reform  question, 
Papal  aggression,  and  so  forth,  probably 
in  answer  to  questions  from  his  corre- 
spondent. We  find,  in  a  letter  dated 
December  29th,  1849,  the  following  ref- 
erence to  the  part  Dickens  had  taken  in 
the  agitation  for  putting  a  stop  to  the 
horrors  of  public  executions  : 

"  You  have  no  idea  what  that  hanging  of  the 
Mannings  really  was.  The  conduct  of  the  people 
was  so  indescribably  frightful,  that  I  felt  for 
some  time  afterwards  almost  as  if  I  were  living 
in  a  city  of  devils.  I  feel,  at  this  hour,  as  if  I 
never  could  go  near  the  place  again.  My 
letters  have  made  a  great  to-do,  and  led  to  a 
great  agitation  of  the  subject ;  but  I  have  not 
a  confident  belief  in  any  change  being  made, 
mainly  because  the  total  abolitionists  are  utter- 
ly reckless  and  dishonest  (generally  speaking), 
and  would  play  the  deuce  with  any  such  propo- 
sition in  Parliament,  unless  it  were  strongly 
supported  by  the  Government,  which  it  would 
certainly  not  be,  the  Whig  motto  (in  office)  be- 
ing '  laissez  alter.9  I  think  Peel  might  do  it  if  he 
came  in.  Two  points  have  occurred  to  me  as 
being  a  good  commentary  to  the  objections  to 
my  idea.    The  first  is  that  a  most  terrific  up- 
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roar  was  made  when  the  hanging  processions 
were  abolished,  and  the  ceremony  shrunk  from 
Tyburn  to  the  prison  door.  The  second  is 
that,  at  this  very  time,  under  the  British  Gov- 
ernment in  New  South  Wales,  executions  take 
place  within  the  prison  walls,  with  decidedly  im- 
proved results.  (I  am  waiting  to  explode  this 
fact  on  the  first  man  of  mark  who  gives  me  the 
opportunity)." 

Readers  of  Mr.  Forster's  biography 
know  the  history  of  Dickens's  attach- 
ment to  Gad's  Hill  Place,  the  house 
which  was  his  home  for  the  last  twelve 
years  of  his  life.  His  early  associations 
with  it,  and  the  curious  chapter  of  acci- 
dents by  which  it  came  into  his  posses- 
sion, are  still  more  completely  and  suc- 
cinctly given  in  a  letter  to  M.  de  Cerjat : 

"  Down  at  Gad's  Hill,  near  Rochester,  in 
Kent — Shakespeare's  Gad's  Hill, where  Falstaff 
engaged  in  the  robbery — is  a  quaint  little  coun- 
try-house of  Queen  Anne's  time.  I  happened 
to  be  walking  past,  a  year  and  a  half  or  so  ago, 
with  my  sub-editor  of  Household  Words,  when 
I  said  to  him  :  '  You  see  that  house  ?  It  has 
always  a  curious  interest  for  me,  because  when 
I  was  a  small  boy  down  in  these  parts  I 
thought  it  the  most  beautiful  house  (I  suppose 
because  of  its  famous  old  cedar-trees)  ever  seen. 
And  my  poor  father  used  to  bring  me  to  look 
at  it,  and  used  to  say  that  if  I  ever  grew  up  to 
be  a  clever  man  perhaps  I  might  own-  that 
house,  or  such  another  house.  In  remem- 
brance of  which,  I  have  always  in  passing 
looked  to  see  if  it  was  to  be  sold  or  let,  and  it 
has  never  been  to  me  like  any  other  house,  and 
it  has  never  changed  at  all.  We  came  back 
to  town,  and  my  friend  went  out  to  dinner. 
Next  morning  he  came  to  me  in  great  excite- 
ment, and  said  :  *  It  is  written  that  you  were 
to  have  that  house  at  Gad's  Hill.  The  lady  I 
had  allotted  to  me  to  take  down  to  dinner  yes- 
terday began  to  speak  of  that  neighborhood. 
"  You  know  it?"  I  said  ;  M  I  have  been  there 
to-day."  "  O  yes,"  said  she,  M  I  know  it  very 
well.  I  was  a  child  there,  in  the  bouse  they 
call  Gad's  Hill  Place.  My  father  was  the  rec- 
tor, and  lived  there  many  years.  He  has  just 
died,  has  left  it  to  me.  and  I  want  to  sell  it."  ' 
'So,'  says  the  sub-editor,  'you  must  buy  it. 
Now  or  never  !'  I  did,  and  hope  to  pass  next 
summer  there,  though  I  may,  perhaps,  let  it 
afterwards,  furnished,  from  time  to  time."  * 

To  M.  de  Cerjat  also  he  sent  the  fol- 
lowing pleasant  description  of  his  life  at 
Gad's  Hill.  He  apologized  to  him  as 
to  his  other  correspondents  for  writing 
so  much  about  himself,  but  he  had  too 
lively  a  belief  in  their  friendship  to  sup- 
pose that  there  was  any  subject  about 
which  they  would  be  more  willing  to 
have  the  latest  intelligence  : 

"  At  this  present  moment  I  am  on  my  little 
Kentish  freehold  (not  in  top-boots,  and  not  par- 


ticularly prejudiced  that  I  know  of),  looking 
on  as  pretty  a  view  out  of  my  study  window 
as  you  will  find  in  a  long  day's  English  ride. 
My  little  place  is  a  grave  red  brick  house  (time 
of  George  the  First,  I  suppose),  which  I  have 
added  to  and  stuck  bits  upon  in  all  manner  of 
ways,  so  that  it  is  as  pleasantly  irregular,  and 
as  violently  opposed  to  all  architectural  ideas, 
as  the  most  hopeful  man  could  possibly  desire, 
It  is  on  the  summit  of  Gad's  Hill.  The  rob- 
bery was  committed  before  the  door,  on  the 
man  with  the  treasure,  and  Falstaff  ran  away 
from  the  identical  spot  of  ground  now  covered 
by  the  room  in  which  I  write.  A  little  rustic 
alehouse,  called  the  Sir  John  Falstaff,  is  over 
the  way — has  been  over  the  way,  ever  since,  in 
honor  of  the  event.  Cobham  Woods  and  Park 
are  behind  the  house  ;  the  distant  Thames  in 
front ;  the  Medway,  with  Rochester,  and  its 
old  castle  and  cathedral,  on  one  side.  The 
whole  stupendous  property  is  on  the  old  Dover 
Road,  so  when  you  come,  come  by  the  North 
Kent  Railway  (not  the  South-Eastern)  to 
Strood  or  Higham,  and  I'll  drive  over  to  fetch 
you. 

"  The  blessed  woods  and  fields  have  done 
me  a  world  of  good,  and  I  am  quite  myself 
again.  The  children  are  all  as  happy  as  chil- 
dren can  be.  My  eldest  daughter,  Mary,  keeps 
house,  with  a  state  and  gravity  becoming  that 
high  position  ;  wherein  she  is  assisted  by  her 
sister  Katie,  and  by  her  aunt  Georgina,  who  is, 
and  always  has  been,  like  another  sister.  Two 
big  dogs,  a  bloodhound  and  a  St.  Bernard 
direct  from  a  convent  of  that  name,  where  I 
think  you  once  were,  are  their  principal  attend- 
ants in  the  green  lanes.  These  latter  instant- 
ly untie  the  neckerchiefs  of  all  tramps  and 
prowlers  who  approach  their  presence,  so  that 
they  wander  about  without  any  escort,  and 
drive  big  horses  in  basket-phaetons  through 
murderous  by-ways,  and  never  come  to  grief. 
They  are  very  curious  about  your  daughters, 
and  send  all  kinds  of  loves  to  them  and  to 
Mrs.  Cerjat,  in  which  I  heartily  join." 

When  Dickens  was  in  Ireland,  he  was 
greatly  fascinated  by  the  jaunting-car, 
and  had  one  expressly  made  for  himself. 
In  pressing  M.  de  Cerjat  to  pay  him  a 
visit,  the  pleasure  of  riding  in  this  car 
was  held  out  as  a  main  inducement  to 
come  : 

"  When  I  was  in  Ireland,  I  ordered  the 
brightest  jaunting-car  that  ever  was  seen.  It 
has  just  this  minute  arrived  per  steamer  from 
Belfast.  Say  you  are  coming,  and  you  shall 
be  the  first  man  turned  over  by  it ;  somebody 
must  be  (for  my  daughter  Mary  drives  any- 
thing that  can  be  harnessed,  and  I  know  of  no 
English  horse  that  would  understand  a  jaunt- 
ing-car coming  down  a  Kentish  hill),  and  you 
shall  be  that  somebody  if  you  will.  They 
turned  the  basket-phaeton  over,  last  summer, 
in  a  by-road — Mary  and  the  other  two— and 
had  to  get  it  up  again  ;  which  they  did,  and 
came  home  as  if  nothing  had  happened." 

M.  de  Cerjat  apparently  was  not  tempt- 
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ed,  but  the  car  was  well  known  to  Dick- 
ens's visitors.  It  was  one  of  the  feahires 
of  Gad's  Hill.  His  dogs,  too,  once  seen 
were  not  easily  forgotten,  particularly  a 
large  bloodhound,  the  hero  of  the  fol- 
lowing incident : 

"  Last  night  my  gardener  came  upon  a  man 
in  the  garden  and  fired.  The  man  returned 
the  compliment  by  kicking  him  in  the  groin 
and  causing  him  great  pain.  I  set  off,  with  a 
great  mastiff-bloodhound  I  have,  in  pursuit. 
Couldn't  find  the  evil-doer,  but  had  the  great- 
est difficulty  in  preventing  the  dog  from  tearing 
two  policemen  down.  They  were  coming  to- 
wards us  with  professional  mystery,  and  he 
was  in  the  air  on  his  way  to  the  throat  of  an 
eminently  respectable  constable  when  I  caught 
him." 

The  bloodhound  was  useful  in  keeping 
off  tramps,  but  he  was  not  always  so  dis- 
criminating, and  he  came  to  a  tragic  end. 

"  The  big  dog  fhe  writes  to  M.  de  Cerjat, 
New  Year's  day,  1867]  on  a  day  last  autumn, 
having  seized  a  little  girl  (sister  to  one  of  the 
servants)  whom  he  knew,  and  was  bound  to  re- 
spect, was  flogged  by  his  master,  and  then 
sentenced  to  be  shot  at  seven  next  morning. 
He  went  out  very  cheerfully  with  the  half- 
dozen  men  told  off  for  the  purpose,  evidently 
thinking  that  they  were  going  to  be  the  death 
of  somebody  unknown.  But  observing  in  the 
procession  an  empty  wheelbarrow  and  a  double- 
barrelled  gun,  he  became  meditative,  and  fixed 
the  bearer  of  the  gun  with  his  eyes.  A  stone 
deftly  thrown  across  him  by  the  village  black- 
guard (chief  mourner)  caused  him  to  look 
round  for  an  instant,  and  he  then  fell  dead, 
shot  through  the  heart.  Two  posthumous 
children  are  at  this  moment  rolling  on  the 
lawn  ;  one  will  evidently  inherit  his  ferocity, 
and  will  probably  inherit  the  gun." 

With  dramatic  propriety  Dickens 
chose  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  as  the  recipi- 
ent of  the  following  ghost  story,  one  of 
the  little  night-alarms  by  which  the  mo- 
notony of  life  at  Gad's  Hill  was  re- 
lieved : 


«« 


Rumors  were  brought  into  the  house  on 
Saturday  night,  that  there  was  a  '  ghost '  up  at 
Larkins  s  monument.  Plorn  was  frightened 
to  death,  and  I  was  apprehensive  of  the  ghost's 
spreading  and  coming  there,  and  causing 
4  warning  '  and  desertion  among  the  servants. 
Frank  was  at  home,  and  Andrew  Gordon  was 
with  us.  Time,  nine  o'clock.  Village  talk  and 
credulity,  amazing.  I  armed  the  two  boys 
with  a  short  stick  apiece,  and  shouldered  my 
double-barrelled  gun,  well  loaded  with  shot. 
4  Now  observe, '  says  I  to  the  domestics,  4  if 
anybody  is  playing  tricks  and  has  got  a  head, 
I'll  blow  it  off.'  Immense  impression.  New 
groom  evidently  convinced  that  he  has  entered 
the  service  of  a  bloodthirsty  demon.  We 
ascend  to  the  monument.  Stop  at  the  gate. 
Moon   is   rising.      Heavy   shadows.      '  Now, 


look  out V  (from  the  bloodthirsty  demon,  in  a 
loud,  distinct  voice).  *  If  the  ghost  is  here  and 
I  see  him,  so  help  me  God  I'll  fire  at  him  !  * 
Suddenly,  as  we  enter  the  field,  a  most  extra- 
ordinary noise  responds — terrific  noise — human 
noise— and  yet  superhuman  noise.  B.  T.  D. 
brings  piece  to  shoulder.  '  Did  you  bear  that, 
pa?'  says  Frank.  *  I  did,'  says  I.  Noise  re- 
peated—  portentous,  derisive,  dull,  dismal, 
damnable.  We  advance  towards  the  sound. 
Something  white  comes  lumbering  through  the 
darkness.  An  asthmatic  sheep  !  Dead,  as  I 
judge,  by  this  time.  Leaving  Frank  to  guard 
him,  I  took  Andrew  with  me,  and  went  all 
round  the  monument,  and  down  into  the  ditch, 
and  examined  the  field  well,  thinking  it  likely 
that  somebody  might  be  taking  advantage  of 
the  sheep  to  frighten  the  village.  Drama  ends 
with  discovery  of  no  one,  and  triumphant  re- 
turn to  rum-and-water.,, 

No  light  is  thrown  by  these  letters 
upon  the  causes  of  the  most  painful  in- 
cident in  Dickens's  prosperous  career — 
his  estrangement  from  his  wife  and  their 
final  separation  in  the  spring  of  1858. 
There  is  not  even  an  allusion  to  it.  In 
view  of  this  unhappy  estrangement,  a 
pathetic  interest  attaches  to  the  earlier 
letters  to  his  wife,  in  which  he  writes  to 
her  with  the  warmest  affection.  With 
all  the  restless  desire  of  change,  with  all 
the  irresistible  craving  for  new  experi- 
ences, which  drew  him  hither  and 
thither  in  eager  curiosity,  Dickens  was 
eminently  a  home-centred  man,  and  he 
must  have  suffered  exquisite  pain  from 
the  breaking  up  of  his  family  circle, 
however  much  or  however  little  of  the 
blame  may  rest  with  himself.  He  seems 
to  have  been  never  happier  than  when  in 
the  company  of  his  children,  and  as  was 
his  habit  in  everything  he  exerted  him- 
self to  be  agreeable  to  them,  to  organize 
games  for  them,  and  generally  teach 
them  how  to  amuse  themselves.  He 
took  pains  also,  as  is  well  known,  with 
the  serious  part  of  their  education,  and 
found  time  in  the  midst  of  his  multifari- 
ous^  activity  at  high  pressure  to  write  for 
them  a  "  History  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment." In  these  letters  there  are  natu- 
rally many  traces  of  his  habit  of  bestow- 
ing eccentric  nicknames  on  his  children. 
A  postscript  to  a  letter  to  Mr.  Henry 
Austin,  one  of  the  most  constant  of  his 
early  correspondents,  runs  thus  (date 
September  25th,  1842)  : 

"  P.S. — The  children's  present  names  are  as 
follows  : 

"  Katey  (from  a  lurking  propensity  to  fiery- 
ness),  Lucifer  Box. 
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*'  Mamey  (as  generally  descriptive  of  her 
bearing),  Mild  Glo'ster. 

"  Charley  (as  a  corruption  of  Master  Toby), 
Flaster  Floby. 

M  Walter  (suggested  by  his  high  cheek- 
bones), Young  Skull. 

"  Each  is  pronounced  with  a  peculiar  howl, 
which  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  illustrat- 
ing " 

The  "noble  Plorn,"  variously  called, 
in  full  Plornish-ghenter  and  Plornish- 
maroon,  the  godson  of  Lord  Lytton,  was 
a  later  addition  to  the  family,  and  many 
are  the  affectionate  allusions  to  his  say- 
ings and  achievements. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  circle  of  which 
these  letters  contain  so  many  pleasant 
glimpses,  Dickens  wrote  copious  ac- 
counts of  his  adventures  during  his  fre- 
quent absences  from  home.  His  read- 
ing tours,  which  began  in  1858,  fur- 
nished him  with  abundant  materials. 
He  did  not  conceal  from  these  confiden- 
tial correspondents  his  delight  in  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  "  the  Inimitable" 
all  over  England,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
and  subsquently  America  was  received. 
There  is  hardly  any  sign  in  his  cheery 
letters  of  the  fatigue  which  the  untiring 
labor  and  excitement  imposed.  He 
complains  now  and  then  of  the  "  tre- 
mendous strain,"  but  he  has  energy 
enough  left  when  the  reading  is  over  to 
describe  any  little  incident  that  might 
amuse  his  dear  ones  at  home.  The  fol- 
lowing scrap  of  dialogue  occurs  in  a  let- 
ter in  which  he  records  the  extraordinary 
fact  that  he  had  been  actually  too  tired 
to  go  to  a  theatre. 

"  Here  follows  a  dialogue  (but  it  requires 
imitation),  which  I  had  yesterday  morning  with 
a  little  boy  of  the  house — landlord's  son,  I 
suppose— about  Plorn's  age.  I  am  sitting  on 
the  sofa  writing,  and  find  him  sitting  beside  me. 

"  Inimitable.    Holloa,  old  chap. 

Young  Ireland.     Hal-loo  ! 

Inimitable  {in  his  delightful  way).  What  a 
nice  old  fellow  you  are.  I  am  very  fond  of 
little  boys. 

Young  Ireland.    Airyer?    Ye 'r  right. 

Inimitable.  What  do  you  learn,  old  fel- 
low? 

Young  Ireland  {very  intent  on  Inimitable, 
and  always  childish,  except  in  his  brogue).  I 
lairn  wureds  of  three  sillibils,  and  wureds  of 
two  sillibils,  and  wureds  of  one  sillibil. 

Inimitable  (gayly).  Get  out,  you  humbug  ! 
You  learn  only  words  of  one  syllable. 

Young  Ireland  (laughs  heartily).  You  may 
say  that  it  is  mostly  wureds  of  one  sillibil. 

Inimitable.    Can  you  write  ? 

Young  Ireland.    Not  yet.    Things  comes 
by  deegrays. 


Inimitable.    Can  you  cipher  ? 

Young  Ireland  (very  quickly).  Wha'at's 
that  ? 

Inimitable.    Can  you  make  figures  ? 

Young  Ireland.  I  can  make  a  nought, 
which  is  not  asy,  being  roond. 

Inimitable.  I  say,  old  boy,  wasn't  it  you  I 
saw  on  Sunday  morning  in  the  hall,  in  a 
soldier's  cap  ?    You  know — in  a  soldier's  cap  ? 

Young  Ireland  (cogitating  deeply).  Was  it  a 
very  good  cap  ? 

Inimitable.    Yes. 

Young  Ireland.    Did  it  fit  unkommon  ? 

Inimitable.    Yes. 

Young  Ireland.    Dat  was  me!" 

One  incident  which  he  describes  as 
having  occurred  during  his  readings  at 
Washington  shows  how  sensitive  he  was 
to  every  thing  that  went  on  even  amid  the 
vastest  audiences,  and  how  liable  to  be 
carried  away  by  his  uncontrollable  sense 
of  the  ridiculous : 

"  The  gas  was  very  defective  indeed  last 
night,  and  I  began  with  a  small  speech,  to  the 
effect  that  I  must  trust  to  the  brightness  of 
their  faces  for  the  illumination  of  mine  ;  this 
was  taken  greatly.  In  the  '  Carol,'  a  most 
ridiculous  incident  occurred  all  of  a  sudden.  I 
saw  a  dog  look  out  from  among  the  seats  into 
the  centre  aisle,  and  look  very  intently  at  me. 
The  general  attention  being  fixed  on  me,  I 
don't  think  anybody  saw  the  dog  ;  but  I  felt  so 
sure  of  his  turning  up  again  and  barking,  that 
I  kept  my  eye  wandering  about  in  search  of 
him.  He  was  a  very  comic  dog,  and  it  was 
well  for  me  that  I  was  reading  a  very  comic 
part  of  the  book.  But  when  he  bounced  out 
into  the  centre  aisle  again,  in  an  entirely  new 
place  (still  looking  intently  at  me)  and  tried  the 
effect  of  a  bark  upon  my  proceedings,  I  was 
seized  with  such  a  paroxysm  of  laughter,  that 
it  communicated  itself  to  the  audience,  and  we 
roared  at  one  another  loud  and  long." 

The  second  appearance  of  the  same 
intruder  is  thus  described  : 

44 1  mentioned  the  dog  on  the  first  night 
here.  Next  night  I  thought  I  heard  (in  '  Cop- 
perfield')  a  suddenly  suppressed  bark.  It  hap- 
pened in  this  wise :  Osgood,  standing  just 
within  the  door,  felt  his  leg  touched,  and  look- 
ing down  beheld  the  dog  staring  intently  at 
me,  and  evidently  just  about  to  bark.  In  a 
transport  of  presence  of  mind  and  fury,  he  in- 
stantly caught  him  up  in  both  hands  and  threw 
him  over  Jiis  own  head  out  into  the  entry, 
where  the  checktakers  received  htm  like  a 
game  at  ball.  Last  night  he  came  again  with 
another  dog;  but  our  people  were  so  sharply  on 
the  look-out  for  him  that  he  didn't  get  in.  He 
had  evidently  promised  to  pass  the  other  dog 
free." 

With  the  enormous  crowds  at  the  read- 
ings, it  is  a  wonder  that  there  were  not 
oftener  serious  matters  to  record.  The 
singular  immunity  from  accidents  which 
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he  had  in  the  course  of  his  tours  was  due 
quite  as  much  to  good  management  as  to 
good  luck.  Dickens  had  not  only  a 
great  business  faculty  himself,  but  he  had 
the  knack  «of  inspiring  his  agents  with 
something  of  his  own  genius  for  taking 
pains  and  evolving  order  out  of  confu- 
sion. On  one  of  the  few  occasions  on 
which  any  accident  was  near  occurring, 
at  Newcastle,  in  1861,  his  presence  of 
mind  came  to  the  rescue.  He  describes 
the  occurrence  as  follows,  in  a  letter  to 
his  daughter : 


«< 


A  most  tremendous  hall  here  last  night ; 
something  almost  terrible  in  the  cram.  A 
fearful  thing  might  have  happened.  Suddenly, 
when  they  were  all  very  still  over  Smike,  my 
gas  batten  came  down,  and  it  looked  as  if  the 
room  was  falling.  There  were  three  great 
galleries  crammed  to  the  roof,  and  a  high 
steep  flight  of  stairs,  and  a  panic  must  have  de- 
stroyed numbers  of  people.  A  lady  in  the 
front  row  of  stalls  screamed  and  ran  out  wildly 
toward  me,  and  for  one  instant  there  was  a 
terrible  wave  in  the  crowd.  I  addressed  that 
lady  laughing  (for  I  knew  she  was  in  sight  of 
everybody  there),  and  called  out  as  if  it  hap- 
pened every  night,  *  There's  nothing  the 
matter,  I  assure  you  ;  don't  be  alarmed  ;  pray 
sit  down  ;'  and  she  sat  down  directly,  and 
there  was  a  thunder  of  applause.  It  took  some 
few  minutes  to  mend,  and  I  looked  on  with 
my  hands  in  my  pockets  ;  for  I  think  if  I  had 
turned  my  back  for  a  moment  there  might  still 
have  been  a  move.  My  people  were  dreadfully 
alarmed,  Boylett  in  particular,  who  I  suppose 
had  some  notion  that  the  whole  place  might 
have  taken  fire. 

"  '  But  there  stood  the  master,'  he  did  me 
the  honor  to  say  afterwards,  in  addressing  the 
rest,  '  as  cool  as  ever  I  see  him  a-lounging  at 
a  railway  station/   ' 


» »* 


It  has  often  been  said  that  Dickens 
was  killed  by  the  intense  strain  and  ex- 
citement of  his  readings.  "  I  seem  to 
be  always,"  he  once  writes,  "  either  in 
a  railway  carriage,  or  reading,  or  going  to 
bed.  I  get  so  knocked  up,  whenever  I 
have  a  minute  to  remember  it,  that  then 
I  go  to  bed  as  a  matter  of  course. ' '  The 
exhausting  effect  of  these  exertions  was 
undoubtedly  accelerated  by  the  shock 
which  he  received  in  the  Staplehurst  rail- 
way accident  in  the  summer  of  1865. 
His  own  description  of  this  affair,  in 
which  he  had  so  miraculous  an  escape,  is 
given  in  a  letter  to  a  friend.  He  always 
maintained  that  what  he  suffered  from 
was  not  the  shock  of  the  sudden  sense 
of  danger  to  himself,  but  the  recollection 
of  the  frightful  scenes  that  met  his  eyes 


when  he  had  rescued  himself  from  his 
perilous  position. 

"  I  was  in  the  only  carriage  [he  writes]  that 
did  not  go  over  into  the  stream.    It  was  caught 
upon  the  turn  by  some   of  the   ruin  of  the 
bridge,  and  hung  suspended  and  balanced  in 
an  apparently  impossible  manner.    Two  ladies 
were  my  fellow-passengers,  an  old  one  and  a 
young  one.    This  is  exactly  what  passed.    You 
may  judge  from  it  the  precise  length  of  the 
suspense  :  Suddenly  we  were  off  the  rail,  and 
beating  the  ground  as  the  car  of  a  half-emptied 
balloon  might.    The  old  lady  cried  out,  '  My 
God  !*  and  the  young  one  screamed.     1. caught 
hold  of  them  both  (the  old  lady  sat  opposite 
and  the  young  one  on  my  left),  and  said  :  '  We 
can't  help  ourselves,  but  we  can  be  quiet  and 
composed.    Pray  don't  cry  out.'    The  old  lady 
immediately  answered, '  Thank  you.  Rely  upon 
me.     Upon  my  soul  I  will  be  quiet.'    We  were 
then  all  tilted  down  together  in  a  corner  of  the 
carriage,  and  stopped.     I  said  to  them  there- 
upon :  '  You  may  be  sure  nothing  worse  can 
happen.    Our  danger  must  be  over.    Will  you 
remain  here  without  stirring,  while  I  get  out  of 
the  window  ?'    They  both  answered  quite  col- 
lectedly,  '  Yes,'   and   I  got   out  without  the 
least  notion  what  had  happened.     Fortunately 
I  got  out  with  great  caution  and  stood  upon 
the  step.     Looking  down   I  saw  the  bridge 
gone,  and  nothing  below  me  but  the  line  of 
rail.    Some  people  in  the  two  other  compart- 
ments were  madly  trying  to  plunge  out  at  win- 
dow, and  had  no  idea  that  there  was  an  open 
swampy  field  fifteen  feet  down  below  them, 
and  nothing  else  !    The  two  guards  (one  with 
his  face  cut)  were  running  up  and  down  on  the 
down  side  of  the  bridge  (which  was  not  torn 
up)  quite  wildly.     I  called  out  to  them  :  '  Look 
at  me.     Do  stop  an  instant  and  look  at  me, 
and  tell  me  whether  you  don't  know  me.'    One 
of  them  answered  :  '  We  know  you  very  well, 
Mr.   Dickens.'     '  Then,'   I    said,    '  my   good 
fellow,  for  God's  sake  give  me  your  key,  and 
send  one  of  those  laborers  here,  and  I'll  empty 
this  carriage.'      We    did  it  quite  safely,   by 
means  of  a  plank  or  two,  and  when  it  was  done 
I  saw  all  the  rest  of  the  train,  except  the  two 
baggage  vans,  down  in  the  stream.     I  got  into 
the  carriage  again  for  my  brandy  flask,  took 
off  my  travelling  hat  for  a  basin,  climbed  down 
the  brickwork,  and  filled  my  hat  with  water. 

"  Suddenly  I  came  upon  a  staggering  man 
covered  with  blood  (f  think  he  must  have  been 
flung  clean  out  of  his  carriage),  with  such  a 
frightful  cut  across  the  skull  that  I  couldn't  bear 
to  look  at  him.  I  poured  some  water  over  his 
face  and  gave  him  some  to  drink,  then  gave  him 
some  brandy,  and  laid  him  down  on  the  grass, 
and  he  said,  '  I  am  gone,'  and  died  afterwards. 
Then  I  stumbled  over  a  lady  lying  on  her  back 
against  a  little  pollard-tree,  with  the  blood 
streaming  over  her  face  (which  was  lead  color) 
in  a  number  of  distinct  little  streams  from  the 
head.  I  asked  her  if  she  could  swallow  a  little 
brandy,  and  she  just  nodded,  and  I  gave  her 
some  and  left  her  for  somebody  else.  The 
next  time  I  passed  her  she  was  dead.  Then  a 
man,  examined  at  the  inquest  yesterday  (who 
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evidently  had  not  the  least  remembrance  of 
what  really  passed),  came  running  up  to  me 
and  implored  me  to  help  him  find  his  wife,  who 
was  afterwards  found  dead.  No  imagination 
can  conceive  the  ruin  of  the  carriages,  or  the 
extraordinary  weights  under  which  the  people 
were  lying,  or  the  complications  into  which 
they  were  twisted  up  among  iron  and  wood, 
and  mud  and  water. 

44 1  don't  want  to  be  examined  at  the  inquest, 
and  I  don't  want  to  write  about  it.  I  could  do 
no  good  either  way,  and  I  could  only  seem  to 
speak  about  myself,  which,  of  course,  I  would 
rather  not  do.  I  am  keeping  very  quiet  here. 
I  have  a — I  don't  know  what  to  call  it — consti- 
tutional (I  suppose)  presence  of  mind,  and  was 
not  in  the  least  fluttered  at  the  time.  I  in- 
stantly remembered  that  I  had  the  MS.  of  a 
number  with  me,  and  clambered  back  into  the 
carriage  for  it.  But  in  writing  these  scanty 
words  of  recollection  I  feel  the  shake  and  am 
obliged  to  stop." 

Three  years  afterwards  he  confessed 
how  permanent  had  been  the  effect  of 
this  horrible  experience.  Writing  to  M. 
de  Cerjat,  in  August,  1868,  he  says  : 

44  The  great  subject  in  England  for  the 
moment  is  the  horrible  accident  to  the  Irish 
mail-train.  It  is  now  supposed  that  the  petro- 
leum (known  to  be  a  powerful  anaesthetic) 
rendered  the  unfortunate  people  who  were 
burnt  almost  instantly  insensible  to  any  sensa- 
tion. My  escape  in  the  Staplehurst  accident 
of  three  years  ago  is  not  to  be  obliterated  from 
my  nervous  system.  To  this  hour  I  have  sud- 
den vague  rushes  of  terror,  even  when  riding 
in  a  hansom  cab,  which  are  perfectly  unreason- 
able, but  quite  insurmountable.  I  used  to 
make  nothing  of  driving  a  pair  of  horses  habit- 
ually through  the  most  crowded  parts  of  Lon- 
don. I  cannot  now  drive,  with  comfort  to  my- 
self, on  the  country  roads  here  ;  and  I  doubt  if 


I  could  ride  at  all  in  the  saddle.  My  reading 
secretary  and  companion  knows  so  well  when 
one  of  these  odd  momentary  seizures  comes 
upon  me  in  a  railway  carriage,  that  he  instant- 
ly produces  a  dram  of  brandy,  which  rallies 
the  blood  to  the  heart  and  generally  prevails. 
I  forget  whether  I  ever  told  you  that  my  watch 
(a  chronometer)  has  never  gone  exactly  since 
the  accident  ?  So  the  Irish  catastrophe  natu- 
rally revives  the  dreadful  things  I  saw  that 
day." 

A  certain  shadow  hangs  over  the  let- 
ters written  in  the  last  years  of  Dickens's 
life.  The  old  buoyancy  is  still  there, 
but  its  flashes  are  more  intermittent. 
The  tone  is  on  the  whole  sadder.  We 
cannot  wonder  at  this  ;  rather  we  must 
admire  the  courage  with  which  he  defied 
all  warning  symptoms,  and  stuck  to  his 
work  and  his  mirthfulness  to  the  last. 
Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  the  spirit 
of  mirthfulness  is  the  only  spirit  that  is 
revealed  in  these  letters.  I  have  dwelt 
upon  the  lavish  way  in  which  Dickens 
employed  his  genius  to  brighten  the  ex- 
istence of  his  own  inner  circle.  But  it 
would  have  been  easy  to  select  from  his 
.correspondence  instances  of  helpfulness 
of  a  more  substantial  kind,  instances  of 
the  readiness  with  which,  in  the  midst  of 
his  own  engrossing  work,  he  turned  aside 
to  assist  those  who  needed  assistance. 
The  letters  now  published  corroborate 
Mr.  Carlyle's  estimate  of  "  his  rare  and 
great  worth  as  a  brother  man  ;  a  most 
cordial,  sincere,  clear-sighted,  quietly 
decisive,  just  and  loving  man." — Fort- 
nightly Review. 
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III. 

In  my  last  paper  I  rather  indicated, 
than  fully  explained,  in  what  way  I  think 
it  possible  to  save  the  study  of  English 
history  from  that  plague  of  party  spirit 
which  now  afflicts  it  to  such  a  degree  as 
almost  to  annihilate  its  practical  influ- 
ence. This  question  is  seldom  dis- 
cussed, and  yet  the  immense  importance 
of  it  must  be  felt  by  every  practical 
teacher  of  history.  Especially  must  it 
be  felt  by  one  who,  like  myself,  con- 
nects in  the  closest  manner  history  and 
politics.     Others  may  find  ways  of  evad- 


ing the  difficulty,  as  we  often  see  it  evad- 
ed. For  how  many  there  are  who  pass 
their  lives  in  the  study  of  history  with- 
out ever  drawing  or  wishing  to  draw 
from  it  any  political  lessons  !  They  re- 
gard it  simply  as  a  mine  of  delightful  and 
curious  information  about  famous  events 
and  persons,  and  the  study  of  it  as  one  of 
the  most  intellectual  of  pastimes,  feeding 
the  imagination  and  enlarging  the  mental 
range.  They  can  therefore  easily  avoid 
the  thorny  parts  of  the  study.  They  are 
not  obliged  to  arrive  at  a  definite  con- 
clusion about  every  controversy  or  take 
a  side  in  every  party  conflict,  but  can 
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enjoy  the  excitement  of  the  struggle,  and 
take  a  quiet  pleasure  in  detecting  the 
weaknesses  and  admiring  the  good  quali- 
ties of  both  parties,  as  Walter  Scott 
showed  us  the  way  to  do  in  his  historical 
novels.  This  is  quite  possible  so  long 
as  history  is  regarded  merely  as  a  branch 
of  belles-lettres,  or,  in  education,  merely 
as  a  means  of  nourishing  the  imagina- 
tion and  providing  a  stock  of  useful  in- 
formation. But  it  ceases  to  be  possible 
when  we  transfer  history  from  the  orna- 
mental to  the  practical  studies,  from  the 
literary  to  the  scientific  side  of  educa- 
tion. And  it  is  especially  impossible 
when  the  particular  science  with  which 
we  try  to  connect  it  is  not  anthropology, 
under  which  head  few  of  the  questions 
debated  among  parties  would  fall  to  be 
discussed,  but  a  political  science  or  sci- 
ence of  governments,  to  which  almost  all 
those  questions  necessarily  belong. 

It  is  only  by  throwing  a  direct  light 
upon  the  questions  which  interest  us 
most — and  these  are  necessarily  also  the 
questions  which  divide  us  most — that 
history  can  become  powerfully  influential 
in  education.  It  cannot  be  influential 
in  the  highest  degree  except  as  the  key 
to  politics,  and  it  cannot  be  such  a  key 
if  it  declines  to  deal  with  the  questions 
in  which,  as  politicians,  we  take  the 
greatest  interest.  Above  all  things  it 
must  not  fear  to  draw  the  true  moral 
from  the  past  of  our  own  country,  and 
therefore  it  cannot  decline  to  judge  be- 
tween the  contending  parties.  It  cannot 
regard  Cavalier  and  Roundhead,  Whig 
and  Tory,  Pittite  and  Foxite  with  equal 
tolerance,  but  is  bound  to  answer  the 
question  by  which  party  in  each  case  the 
true  interest  of  England  was  best  under- 
stood. By  doing  this  with  full  impartial 
investigation  it  will  make  the  past  his- 
tory of  England  a  guide  for  its  future 
policy,  and  therefore  a  source  of  solid 
instruction  for  the  politician.  If  it  de- 
clines to  do  this,  it  will  leave  English 
history  in  the  condition  in  which  it 
found  it,  that  is,  a  confused  legend,  in- 
finitely curious  and  amusing,  but  of  no 
practical  use,  because  capable  of  the 
most  opposite  interpretations. 

Here  then  arises  the  difficulty.  In 
order  actually  to  learn  our  politics  from 
English  history  must  we  not  come  to  the 
study  without  political  opinions  ?  And 
it  will  not  do  merely  to  pretend  to  do 


this,  as  has  so  often  been  done  both  in 
religion  and  politics,  when  writers  pro- 
fessing to  seek  instruction  in  history, 
have  really  only  sought  there  for  con- 
firmation of  their  prejudices.  And  yet 
how  can  the  student  of  politics,  any 
more  than  the  student  of  religion,  be  ex- 
pected to  show  the  quiet,  impartial  can- 
dor of  the  student  of  other  subjects,  or 
to  be  completely  indifferent  what  results 
emerge  from  his  investigations,  provided 
only  the  investigation  is  accurately  con- 
ducted ?  If  he  is  at  all  advanced  in  life 
he  is  likely  to  have  committed  himself 
publicly  to  some  political  creed  ;  if  he  is 
young  his  family  are  committed,  and  his 
teachers  are  unwilling  to  disturb  the  be- 
lief in  which  he  has  been  educated. 
Thus  as  soon  as  we  treat  history  serious- 
ly, and  connect  it  with  science  rather 
than  with  belles-lettres,  we  are  met  with 
the  same  difficulty  that  encounters  us  in 
theology.  If  it  is  serious  at  all,  then  it 
is  too  serious.  If  anything  can  be 
proved  by  it,  then  dangerous  and  incon- 
venient things  can  by  proved  by  it. 
And  meanwhile,  in  order  to  study  it  in 
this  spirit  you  must  be  content  to  give 
up  all  political  earnestness,  to  suspend 
all  activity  in  public  life  until  you  have 
obtained  your  results.  Are  we  prepared 
to  make  ourselves  political  quietists,  to 
renounce  that  eager  personal  interest  in 
the  details  of  public  questions  which  has 
hitherto  distinguished  this  nation  and 
been  envied  by  other  nations,  from  some 
fatal  notion  that  our  common-sense  judg- 
ments are  not  scientific  enough  to  be 
trustworthy  ?  Are  we  ready  to  sacrifice 
our  healthy  political  energy  and  zeal  in 
the  pursuit  of  scientific  exactness  ? 

To  this  question  I  might  give  one 
very  simple  and  direct  answer,  which 
has  indeed  already  been  given  by  others. 
We  really  ought  to  be  somewhat  more 
quietistic  than  we  are,  to  have  less  faith 
in  the  blind  zeal  which  on  all  questions 
has  a  violent  opinion  ready,  and  thinks 
it  cannot  go  far  wrong  under  the  guid- 
ance of  honest  intentions  and  unselfish 
views.  Honest  intentions  will  not  sup- 
ply the  place  of  accurate  knowledge.  It 
is  wholly  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
vague,  hasty  impressions  of  honest  men 
on  large  questions  are  pretty  sure  to  be 
right  m  the  main,  and  will  only  err  in 
unimportant  details.  The  errors  and 
confusion    into    which  well-intentioned 
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men  fall  by  applying  to  great  public 
affairs  their  loose  private  notions  of  wis- 
dom and  justice,  are  not  small,  but 
enormous.  If,  indeed,  there  were  no 
choice  between  forming  such  inadequate 
judgments  and  forming  no  judgment  at 
all,  we  might  tolerate  the  greatest  errors 
rather  than  damp  their  zeal.  But  as  we 
start  from  the  possibility  of  instituting  a 
system  of  political  education,  that  is, 
from  the  possibility  of  enabling  ordinary 
men  to  form  a  sound  judgment  in  poli- 
tics, we  must  assert  the  necessity  of  the 
same  quietism  in  politics,  that  men  prac- 
tise in  every  other  subject  that  they  take 
up  seriously.  Men  must  take  time  and 
thought ;  they  must  prepare  and  qualify 
themselves  before  entering  upon  political 
action.  Zeal  without  knowledge  is  as 
dangerous  here  as  in  other  departments. 
It  may  be  morally  better  to  be  zealous  in 
politics  even  on  the  wrong  side  than  to 
be  indifferent  about  them,  and  yet  the 
effect  of  such  zeal  may  easily  be  worse 
than  the  effect  of  indifference.  Blind 
turbulent  zeal  may  be  a  good  commence- 
ment, because  it  may  put  off  its  blind 
turbulence  with  better  instruction,  but  it 
is  not  a  good  symptom  when  it  lasts  long 
or  becomes  chronic.  And  our  party 
heats,  of  which  so  many  are  proud,  as  if 
they  proved  political  energy,  last  too 
long.  They  show  too  little  disposition 
to  give  place  to  a  calmer  form  of  energy. 
They  are  too  much  like  those  religious 
fervors  of  the  seventeenth  century,  un- 
der the  reign  of  which  each  contending 
zealot  prided  himself  chiefly  on  his  own 
unteachableness,  so  that  on  one  occasion, 
as  I  remember,  Oliver  Cromwell  himself, 
in  reasoning  with  Scotch  Presbyterian- 
ism,  was  provoked  to  the  emphatic  ex- 
clamation, "  I  beseech  you  in  the  bowels 
of  Christ  think  it~possible  you  may  be  mis* 
taken!" 

But  apart  from  this  general  considera- 
tion, another  answer  may  be  given  to  the 
question  how  impartiality  in  history  may 
be  made  consistent  with  political  earnest- 
nes,  an  answer  which  was  indicated 
slightly  in  the  last  paper.  I  shall  try  to 
show  that  those  party  differences  of 
which  we  make  so  much,  as  though  they 
were  radical  and  fundamental,  as  though 
they  resembled  the  eternal  hostility  of 
good  and  evil,  and  like  that  extended 
through  all  past  time,  are  not  really  so 
serious,  and  that  when  they  are  looked 
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at  through  a  calmer  medium  than  the 
atmosphere  of  controversy,  they  dwindle 
and  appear  narrpwly  limited  in  time  as 
well  as  diminished  in  importance.  I  do 
not  affect  to  slight  their  value  in  prac- 
tical politics,  or  to  propose  a  better  sys- 
tem for  carrying  on  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment. I  only  submit  that  they  need 
not  be  allowed  to  hamper  our  studies, 
that  we  are  not  to  confound  political  fac- 
tions with  philosophical  schools,  or  to 
suppose  that  because  they  struggle  with 
such  ardor  and  carry  on  their  strife  so 
long,  therefore  they  represent  very  great 
or  profound  principles.  What  we  ob- 
serve in  religious  parties  may  easily  be 
true  also  of  political  ones,  viz.,  that 
there  is  no  correspondence  at  all  be- 
tween the  heat  of  the  controversy  and  the 
importance  of  the  question  discussed. 
And  when  once  we  admit  this  possibility 
it  will  strike  us  that,  considering  the 
strong  temptation  either  side  in  politics 
must  feel  to  dignify  its  cause  by  inscrib- 
ing the  grandest  possible  principles  on 
its  banner,  it  would  not  be  wonderful  if 
an  altogether  delusive  theory  of  parties 
had  sprung  up,  giving  dignity  to  quar- 
rels really  insignificant,  and  an  imagina- 
ry unity  to  the  desultory,  disconnected1 
parliamentary  controversies  of  succes- 
sive generations.  It  is  certainly  a  cur- 
rent opinion  among  us  that  our  party 
war,  which  has  been  handed  down, 
through  so  many  generations,  is  always, 
substantially  the  same,  though  the  par- 
ticular questions  discussed  may  differ,, 
and  even  the  names  of  the  parties  may 
alter.  We  think  that  Conservatives  and* 
Liberals  might  just  as  well  be  called  To- 
ries and  Whigs,  being  certainly  at  issue 
on  the  same  questions,  and  it  scarcely 
occurs  to  us  to  imagine  that  even  while- 
the  names  continued  the  same  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  might  change  repeatedly,, 
and  the  Tories  or  Whigs  of  one  time 
have  really  no  resemblance  to  those  of 
another.  It  is  because  we  think  thus 
that  we  find  ourselves  hampered  both  in 
studying  and  teaching  our  history.  And * 
yet,  if  we  will  consider  it,  this  currents 
opinion  is  only  a  theory,  nay,  a  theory 
not  by  any  means  easy  to  verify.  If  it: 
should  be  actually  an  illusion,  if  the  ap- 
pearances which  support  it  should  have 
been  artificially  contrived  to  gratify  the 
vanity  of  the  parties  themselves,  to  feed. 
their  enthusiasm  and  so  hold  them  to- 
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gether,  then  though  after  making  the 
discovery  we  should  feel  for  a  time  that 
English  history  had  become  more  con- 
fused, more  difficult  to  understand  than 
before,  yet  we  should  also  feel  that  it 
had  been  thrown  open  for  study,  that 
the  conscience  clause  might  immediately 
be  repealed,  and  that  a  general  political 
education  was  made  possible. 

I  referred  to  the  extravagant  doctrine 
taught  by  Lord  Stanhope,  that  between 
Queen  Anne  and  William  IV.  the  Whigs 
and  Tories  had  actually  exchanged  their 
opinions,  and  I  remarked  that  the  facts 
he  adduces  are  none  the  less  interesting 
in  themselves  because  they  will  not  sup- 
port such  an  incredible  conclusion.     I 
select  one  of  them,  which  seems  to  me 
particularly  well    calculated    to    throw 
doubt  on  the  current  doctrine  of  the 
continuity  of  parties.     The  Tories  of 
the  present  century  have  been  in  the 
main,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  the 
war  party  of  the  country.     Whether  it 
has  been  from  regard  for  the  country's 
honor,  as  they  would  say,  or  from  ag- 
gressiveness, as  their  opponents  would 
say,  this  has  been  the  character  of  the 
pgrty  since  the  beginning  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.     Now  nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  that  they  had  precisely  the 
opposite  character,   and  were  pre-emi- 
nently the  party  of  peace  during  the  pe- 
riod between  the  English  Revolution  and 
the  American  War.     The  favorite  charge 
against  them  in  those  days  was  that  they 
made  ignominious  treaties  of  peace,  just 
as  in  these  days  they  are  charged  with 
making  unnecessary  wars.     Compare  the 
two  great  periods  of  war  with  France, 
which  are  so  remarkably  parallel  to  each 
other,  that  between  1688  and  1713,  and 
that  between  1793  anc*  1815.     William 
III.  and  Marlborough  correspond  close- 
ly in  the  one  period  to  William  Pitt  and 
Wellington  in  the  other.     The  one  is 
the  steadfast  statesman  of  the  time  of 
adverse  fortune,  the  pilot  that  weathered 
the  storm ;  the  other  is  the  victorious 
general  of  the  season  of  final  triumph. 
Now  in  both  periods  there  was  a  perti- 
nacious party  which  opposed  these  lead- 
ers, which  preached  peace  and  struggled 
hard  to  draw  the  country  out  of  her  for- 
eign complications.     As  in  the  later  pe- 
riod this  peace-party  was  the  Whigs,  in 
the  earlier  it  was  the  Tories. 

In  the  later  period  the  efforts  of  this 


peace-party  were  unsuccessful.  The 
war  was  fought  out  to  the  end,  and  Wel- 
lington's course  of  victory  was  not  in- 
terrupted. It  was  otherwise  in  the  time 
when  the  Tories  were  the  peacemakers. 
They  were  far  more  successful.  They 
succeeded  in  arresting  the  triumphant 
career  of  Marlborough.  They  broke  up 
the  Grand  Alliance,  they  rescued  France, 
and  they  made  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 
I  am  not  now  concerned  with  the  merits 
of  that  treaty.  It  used  to  be  spoken  of 
as  one  of  the  great  blots  upon  our  his- 
tory, though  Macaulay,  perhaps  feeling 
how  closely  parallel  had  been  the  con- 
duct of  the  Whigs  in  the  later  war  to 
that  of  the  party  that  made  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht,  declares  that  on  the  main 
question  involved  in  it  the  Tories  were 
in  the  right  and  the  Whigs  in  the  wrong. 
Whether  right  or  wrong,  wise  or  unwise, 
the  treaty  is  a  signal  proof  that  the  To- 
ries of  that  time  were  principally  distin- 
guished from  the  Whigs  by  their  devo- 
tion to  peace  and  their  aversion  to  a 
grand  and  enterprising  foreign  policy. 

Nor  was  this  the  mere  effect  of  a  pass- 
ing grudge  or  of  malice  against  the  great 
general  who  had  leftthem  for  the  Whigs. 
For  it  happened  that  half  a  century  later 
they  had  another  opportunity  of  show- 
ing their  fidelity  to  the  principle  of 
avoiding  military  complications  on  the 
Continent — that  principle  which,  as  the 
sturdy  old  Tory  Johnson  tells  us,  °  has 
been  held  by  all  those  who  at  any  time 
have  understood  the  true  interest  of 
England."  They  had  then  been  ex- 
cluded from  political  power  for  two 
whole  reigns,  and  during  the  time  of 
their  exclusion  the  Whig  Walpole  had 
gained,  as  I  think,  undeserved  credit  for 
having  first  drawn  England  into  the 
paths  of  peace,  when  in  fact  he  had  only 
adopted  the  principles  of  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht.  At  the  moment  when  George 
III.  came  to  the  throne  the  days  of 
Marlborough  seemed  to  have  returned. 
The  elder  Pitt  was  in  his  glory,  and 
France  was  .again  sinking  under  the 
blows  of  her  old  rival.  The  minister 
had  not  forgotten  the  sudden  reverse 
which  overtook  Marlborough  in  the  mo- 
ment of  his  triumph.  He  was  heard  to 
say  that  he  at  least  would  never  be  re- 
sponsible for  another  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 
And  he  kept  his  word,  for  he  retired  in 
time.     But  he  could  not  save  the  coun- 
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try  from  another  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 
We  broke  loose  from  'our  alliance  with 
Frederick  of  Prussia  not  less  abruptly 
than  half  a  century  before  we  had  aban- 
doned the  Dutch  and  the  Emperor.  And 
how  was  this  ?  It  was  because  this  was 
the  moment  of  the  return  of  the  Tories 
to  public  life,  and  they  lost  no  time  in 
asserting  their  favorite  principle.  They 
tried  to  introduce  into  the  young  king's 
first  speech  the  phrase  "  a  bloody  and 
expensive  war." 

Here  surely  is  an  example  of  the  shift- 
ing nature  of  party  principles  which  al- 
most justifies  Lord  Stanhope  in  exclaim- 
ing, the  Whigs  have  become  Tories  and 
the  Tories  Whigs.  Is  it  possible  then 
that  in  those  days  the  Tories  were  like 
our  modern  industrialists  who  are  terri- 
fied at  the  waste  of  wealth  which  war  in- 
volves, or  that  they  were  a  humanitarian 
party  shocked  at  its  horrors  ?  No  !  on 
further  inquiry  we  find  indeed  that  they 
were  just  as  far  from  modern  Liberalism 
as  from  the  opinions  of  those  who  at  this 
day  are  called  by  their  name,  but  on  the 
other  hand  we  are  struck  with  the 
strangeness  of  their  view  and  with  its 
want  of  all  relation  to  the  politics  of  the 
present  day.  The  old  Tories  had  a  hor- 
ror of  foreign  wars  because  foreign  wars 
demand  a  large  standing  army.  And 
why  did  they  object  to  a  large  standing 
army  ?  Not  so  much  because  it  costs 
money,  not  so.  much  because  it  with- 
draws the  population  from  industry,  as 
because  it  was  supposed  to  be  dangerous 
to  liberty.  The  king  surrounded  by  his 
paid  troops  seemed  to  them  like  one  of 
the  military  tyrants  of  antiquity.  They 
feared  that  sooner  or  later  he  would  use 
his  military  force  against  the  constitu- 
tion. 

Now,  of  course,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  a  party  may  alter  and  even  reverse 
its  mere  policy  to  suit  the  circumstances 
of  a  new  time,  and  yet  continue  faithful 
to  its  old  principles.  But  in  this  old- 
world  doctrine  of  non-intervention  what 
is  there  that  reminds  us  even  of  the 
principles  which,  according  to  the  cur- 
rent notion,  constitute  Toryism  ?  For 
we  expect  to  find  the  Tory  on  the  side 
of  authority  against  liberty,  and  less  jeal- 
ous at  any  rate  than  the  Whigs  of  des- 
potism. And  yet  Jn  that  age  it  was  the 
Tory  party  that  most  anxiously  guarded 
the  country  against    those   long   wars 


which  are  favorable  to  the  growth  of  an 
imperial  authority. 

Let  me  now  give  another  example  of 
the  difference  between  those  old  parties 
and  the  parties  which  during  the  present 
century  have  borne  their  names.  Who 
does  not  know  that  the  Whigs  are  the 
champions  of  progress,  of  wise  and  tem- 
perate, but  on  that  account,  as  they  say, 
all  the  surer,  progress  ?  Thus  Macau- 
lay,  when  he  replies  with  his  usual  tri- 
umphant vigor  to  that  very  doctrine  of 
Lord  Stanhope's  whic^i  we  have  been 
considering,  takes  for  granted  that  this 
is  and  always  has  been  the  character  of 
the  party.  The  Whigs,  he  says,  are  no 
doubt  not  what  they  were  m  Queen 
Anne's  time ;  true,  because  they  have 
advanced  so  much.  And  the  Tories  are 
now  what  the  Whigs  were  then,  because 
they  too  cannot  help  advancing  in  spite 
of  themselves,  and  they  have  taken  a 
century  to  overtake  the  Whigs.  We  see 
that  this  writer  knows  how  to  make  not 
merely  history  but  even  the  philosophy 
of  history  as  wonderful  as  romance ! 
But  it  seems  that  it  has  never  occurred 
to  him  to  doubt  that  the  Whigs  always 
were  the  party  of  progress.  And  now 
look  back  and  turn  over  what  remains  on 
record  of  the  Whiggism  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  from 
the  Exclusion  Bill  down  to  the  French 
Revolution,  and  see  how  much  you  can 
find  in  it  about  progress.  It  would  be 
rash  to  say  that  you  will  find  nothing  ; 
the  idea  of  human  society  as  a  thing  in 
the  course  of  development,  was  in  those 
days  one  which  might  be  taken  up  here 
and  there  by  a  speculative  head,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  a  Whig 
from  adopting  it.  But  what  you  will 
certainly  find  is  that  in  the  main  such  an 
idea  was  then  wholly  foreign  to  the  es- 
sential creeds  of  both  parties  alike. 
The  men  of  those  days  still  lived  in  the 
old  way  of  thinking.  They  looked  back 
with  reverence  to  the  past ;  they  were 
disposed  to  think  themselves  inferior  to 
their  ancestors,  and  their  great  endeavor 
in  politics,  as  in  other  departments,  was 
not  to  degenerate,  not  to  let  the  stream 
carry  them  back.  They  did  not,  there- 
fore, aspire  to  create  new  institutions, 
but  were  content  to  preserve  ancient 
ones,  and  to  save  them  from  falling  a 
prey  to  the  usurpations  of  a  tyrant. 
The  efforts  of  the  old  Whigs  were  of  this 
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kind.  Those  liberties  which  they  fought 
for  so  manfully  were  ancient  liberties. 
They  appealed  to  statutes  so  old  that  a 
modern  lover  of  progress  would  almost 
feel  that  morally  they  must  have  lost 
their  validity  by  lapse  of  time.  Thus, 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
they  resisted  Charles  I.  because  he  en- 
croached on  rights  which  had  been  guar- 
anteed to  Parliament  three  centuries  be- 
fore, although  it  was  not  questioned  that 
a  usage  in  many  respects  different  had 
grown  up  under,  the  Tudors.  We  all 
think  that  they  were  right,  and  yet  a 
modern  believer  in  progress  would  hard- 
ly have  rested  the  claims  of  Parliament 
on  the  same  ground.  He  would  have 
said  much  less  about  ancient  precedent, 
and  insisted  much  more  upon  the  actual 
mischievousness  of  the  king's  encroach- 
ments ;  he  would  have  taken  pains  to 
show  that  the  higher  prerogative  of  the 
Tudors  was  no  longer  necessary  or  en- 
durable, and  that  the  ancient  rights  of 
Parliament  were  not  merely  ancient  but 
deserved  on  their  own  account  to  be  re- 
vived. For  a  believer  in  progress  is  dis- 
posed to  think  that  what  is  quite  ancient 
may  probably  be  obsolete,  and  when  he 
sees  it  superseded  gradually  by  a  differ- 
ent practice  will  be  inclined  to  think 
that  the  new  practice  deserves  the  pref- 
erence as  being  likely  to  be  better  adapt- 
ed to  the  new  time.  What  party  would 
now  present  a  Petition  of  Right  to  re- 
store a  state  of  things  which  had  existed 
under  Elizabeth  or  James  I.  and  had 
been  allowed  to  fall  into  abeyance  since  ? 
Yet  such  was  the  profound  conservatism 
of  the  champions  of  liberty  who  resisted 
Charles  I.,  and  whom  we  often  see  de- 
scribed as  the  leaders  of  the  party  of 
progress  ! 

And  yet,  as  I  said,  in  those  intensely 
Conservative  times  there  were  individ- 
uals who  had  anticipated  the  modern 
idea  of  progress.  There  were  some  who 
looked  forward  rather  than  backward, 
some  who  have  left  words  which  remind 
us  of  the  famous  Saint  Simonian  dictum 
— that  that  golden  age  which  the  vain 
imagination  of  men  has  placed  at  an  im- 
measurable distance  in  the  past  is  really 
before  us.  Let  us  think  of  some  of 
these  exceptional  men. 

The  first  who  will  occur  to  our 
thoughts  is  Lord  Bacon.  His  mind  was 
indeed  possessed  with  the  idea  of  pro- 


gress, so  that  he  has  been  aptly  com- 
pared to  a  Moses,  who  looks  from  the 
mountain-top  upon  a  Promised  Land 
awaiting  his  people,  which  he  is  never 
himself  to  tread.  It  is  no  doubt  from 
science  that  Bacon  expects  most,  and 
yet  in  his  political  writings  the  same 
eager  imagination  is  to  be  traced.  They 
exhibit  precisely  the  temper  so  charac- 
teristic of  modern  continental  reformers, 
that  reckless  precipitance  which  makes 
too  light  of  difficulties,  and,  in  order  to 
introduce  great  improvements,  treats  the 
rights  of  individuals  somewhat  uncere- 
moniously. Another  of  these  exception- 
al men  was  probably  Strafford.  What ! 
you  will  say,  the  great  enemy  of  liberty  ! 
Yes,  but  an  enemy  of  liberty  may  easily 
be  a  friend  of  reform,  only  too  easily, 
for  authority  is  a  much  readier  instru- 
ment of  reform  than  liberty.  Look  at 
the  great  despots  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ;  look  at  Frederick  the  Great  and 
the  Emperor  Joseph.  Neither  had  any 
regard  for  liberty,  and  Joseph  destroyed 
it  wherever  it  lingered  in  his  dominions. 
Yet  both  were  indefatigable  reformers, 
both  were  possessed  with  the  idea  of 
progress.  And  it  rather  appears  that 
Strafford  ought  to  be  classed  with  these, 
that  the  love  of  innovation  which  ruined 
him  was  a  sincere,  however  injudicious, 
desire  for  improvement  and  reform. 
This  at  least  is  the  judgment  of  the  lat- 
est, the  best,  and  hitherto  almost  the 
only  impartial  historian,  of  the  period, 
Mr.  Gardiner.  Mr.  Gardiner  heartily 
disapproves  of  Strafford's  policy  ;  he  re- 
gards him  as  a  mischievous  statesman  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  insists  that  we 
must  put  him  into  the  right  class  of  mis- 
chievous statesmen,  that  is,  among  those 
who,  like  Joseph  II.,  have  trampled  on 
liberty  in  their  too  precipitate  zeal  for 
reform.  Here  are  his  words  :  "  At  the 
bottom,"  writes  Mr.  Gardiner,  "his 
life's  work  was  contention,  not  so  much 
for  the  royal  authority  as  for  the  su- 
premacy of  intellect.  .  .  .  He  stood 
for  the  king  to  bring  order  out  of  disor- 
der, discipline  out  of  anarchy.  .  .  . 
Wisdom,  simply  because  it  was  wise,  was 
to  bind  folly  and  slothfulness  to  its  car, 
and  to  compel  them  to  bear  it  swiftly  on- 
ward on  its  triumphant  path.  He  could 
not  stoop  to  the  slow  and  irregular  prog- 
ress which  is  all  that  can  be  expected 
when  a  nation  guides  its  own  course. 
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The  third  great  Progressist  of  those 
times,  whose  name  will  occur  to  us,  is 
Milton.  He,  too,  looks  onward.  He 
sees  glorious  things  which  are  yet  to  be, 
and  indulges  in  prophecy.  He  is  confi- 
dent that  the  future  will  excel  the  past, 
and  that  those  who  cannot  get  on  with- 
out a  precedent,  and  murmur  that  "  it 
was  never  yet  seen  in  such  a  fashion," 
will  some  day  learn  that  Providence  is 
inventive  and  does  not  choose  always  to 
repeat  itself. 

Now  of  these  three  great  Progress- 
ists none,  to  be  sure,  was  ever  in  his  life- 
time called  either  Whig  or  Tory,  for 
those  names  were  first  heard  in  English 
politics  a  year  or  two  after  the  youngest 
of  the  three,  Milton,  had  left  the  scene. 
But  all  of  them  were  engaged  in  party 
conflicts  which  it  is  usual  to  regard  as 
substantially  the  same  as  the  conflict  of 
Whigs  and  Tories.  For  in  the  fashion- 
able view,  the  Roundheads  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  Eliot  were  virtually  Whigs,  the 
Cavaliers  and  followers  of  Strafford  vir- 
tually Tories.  This  view  regards  with- 
out distinction  the  statesmen  who  repre- 
sent the  Court  as  the  Tories,  and  those 
who  in  Parliament  oppose  the  Court  as 
the  Whigs  of  their  time.  Observe,  then, 
that  two  out  of  our  three  Progressists, 
Bacon  and  Strafford,  would  appear  to 
have  been  not  Whigs,  but  High  Tories. 
Even  the  third,  Milton,  could  not  in  the 
loosest  classification  be  set  down  as  a 
Whig.  But  even  if  he  could,  as  no 
doubt  the  Whigs  stood  nearer  to  him 
than  the  Tories,  still  it  would  result  that 
the  doctrine  of  progress  was  in  those 
days  in  no  way  peculiar  to  either  of  the 
two  parties,  that  it  was  exceptional  on 
both  sides,  but  not  at  all  more  excep- 
tional on  one  side  than  the  other. 

And  as  the  Whigs  of  those  times  were 
not  Progressists  in  theory,  neither  were 
they  so  in  practice.  This  has  been  often 
admitted  by  those  historians  who  have 
believed  themselves  to  belong  to  their 
party.  Certainly  the  two  reigns  of  un- 
interrupted Whig  government,  those  of 
George  I.  and  George  II.,  do  not  stand 
out  in  our  history  as  a  period  of  vigor- 
ous legislative  reform.  It  was  a  pros- 
perous period,  because  all  great  ques- 
tions had  been  settled  at  the  beginning 
of  it,  but  politically  it  was  a  languid,  in- 
ert period.  When  Walpole  was  humbly 
asked  by  the  Dissenters  when  they  might 


look  forward  to  the  removal  of  their  dis- 
abilities, he  replied,  "  Never !"  and 
when  the  same  minister  appeared  as  a 
financial  reformer,  his  scheme  of  an  ex- 
cise was  opposed  not  less  vehemently  by 
the  Whigs  than  the  Tories.  And  for 
this  the  Whigs  are  not  to  be  censured 
any  more  than  the  Tories  as  if  they  had 
forgotten  their  principles  in  the  security 
of  office.  They  had  forgotten  no  princi- 
ples ;  so  long  as  the  Hanover  settlement 
was  safe,  their  consciences  were  at  ease. 
To  suppose  that  their  name  pledged]them 
to  a  policy  of  continuous  moderate  re- 
form is  to  associate  with  the  name  Whig 
notions  which  only  became  connected 
with  it  a  century  later. 

Now  this  is  a  fundamental  point.  If 
the  modern  Whigs  are  Reformers,  and 
the  ancient  Whigs  were  not,  we  may 
surely  say  that  the  two  parties  are  funda- 
mentally different,  and  any  resemblances 
that  can  be  shown  between  them  must 
be  of  minor  importance.  Such  resem- 
blances no  doubt  can  be  pointed  out ; 
they  are  inevitable  from  the  way  in  which 
our  parties  are  propagated  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  For  there  is  no  solu- 
tion of  continuity,  but  a  gradual  process 
of  modification  conducted  with  regard 
to  conventional  decorum.  They  con- 
tinue to  be  led  by  the  same  families,  and 
they  do  their  best  to  make  the  same 
watchwords  serve  them.  But  in  spite  of 
all  such  efforts  these  outward  resem- 
blances do  not  amount  to  much.  Super- 
ficially, it  is  evident  that  parties  are  very 
unlike  what  they  were.  Our  ancestors 
did  not  discuss  Reform  Bills  ;  we  do  not 
quarrel  over  the  dispensing  power  or  the 
standing  army.  A  substantial  identity 
is  all  that  can  be — nay,  all  that  usually 
is — claimed  for  them.  The  assumption 
commonly  made  is  that  there  are  such 
things  as  a  Tory  spirit  and  a  Whig  spirit, 
and  that  these  are  opposed  to  each  other 
in  the  same  way  in  every  age.  Now 
this  is  precisely  what  we  find  not  to  be 
the  case.  For  that  difference  of  spirit 
which  we  observe  in  the  parties  of  the 
present  day,  namely,  that  the  one  looks 
forward  and  the  other  backward,  that 
the  one  has  faith  in  the  future  while  the 
other  seems  afraid  of  it — this  difference 
is  not  to  be  traced  in  the  ancient  parties, 
which  seem  both  alike  to  cling  to  the 
past,  and  not  to  be  familiar  with  the  idea 
of  progress. 
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As  to  the  actual  question  which  was 
agitated  between  those  old  parties,  it 
was  evidently  wholly  different  from  that 
which  is  in  issue  between  the  parties  of 
the  present  time — so  different,  that  it  is 
only  by  an  unconscious  mystification 
that  any  analogy  can  be  established  be- 
tween them.  I  should  myself  go  fur- 
ther, and  say  that  the  issue  has  been  en- 
tirely changed  several  times  in  the  course 
of  our  party  history.  I  should  distin- 
guish between  the  controversy  of  our 
own  time  and  that  of  the  reign  of  George 
III,  before  the  French  Revolution ; 
again  between  the  controversy  of  George 
III.'s  time  and  that  of  the  original 
Whigs  and  Tories  from  the  Exclusion 
Bill  to  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover ;  and  again  I  should  consider 
the  controversy  between  Charles's  parlia- 
ments and  the  party  of  Strafford  and 
Laud  to  be  radically  different  from  that 
between  the  original  Whigs  and  Tories. 
But  to  attempt  to  establish  all  this  here 
would  lead  me  too  far.  I  will  content 
myself  with  setting  in  opposition  the 
present  controversy^  dating  from  the  Re- 
form Bill,  and  that  of  the  original  Whigs 
and  Tories  of  the  Revolution,  which  of 
all  past  party  controversies  we  know  best 
because  we  have  read  of  it  in  Macaulay. 

Our  generation  then  has  lived  in  the 
midst  of  a  controversy  which  has  turned 
entirely  on  the  question  of  reform.  A 
great  war  occupying  us  for  twenty  years, 
at  the  very  time  when  a  great  industrial 
revolution  was  going  on  at  home,  had 
crated  a  cry  for  reform  which  may  be 
compared  with  that  which  preceded  in 
France  the  Revolution  of  1789.  The 
burden  of  debt  and  taxation  and  the 
throes  of  social  transformation  calling 
out  on  the  one  side  for  legislative 
change  ;  on  the  other  side  the  example 
of  the  French  Revolution  making  all 
such  change  seem  dangerous  in  the  ex- 
treme— here  was  a  violent  opposition  of 
feeling  which  led  to  a  long  party  contro- 
versy. "  Is  it  safe  to  change  ancient  in- 
stitutions ?"  this  has  been  the  question. 

Perfectly  safe  !"  some  have  answered  ; 

we  need  not  think  twice  about  it !" 

Safe  if  you  do  it  cautiously  and  grad- 
ually," say  others.  "  Not  safe,  but  yet 
in  some  cases  inevitable,"  says  a  third 
party.  "  Wholly  unsafe,  and  not  to  be 
thought  of,"  says  a  fourth.  Such  is  the 
debate  we  are  all  familiar  with. 


•  4 


II 
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Now  those  who  have  lived  all  their 
lives  in  the  midst  of  this  controversy 
may  no  doubt  easily  fancy  that  it  is  a 
standing  controversy  wherever  there 
have  been  political  parties,  and  that  our 
ancestors  discussed  it  as  pertinaciously 
and  as  perpetually  as  we  do.  That  this 
was  so  seems  proved  by  the*  fact  that  we 
talk  of  Whigs  and  Tories  then  and  that 
we  talk  of  Whigs  and  Tories  now.  And  if 
you  come  to  the  study  of  the  Stuart  period 
with  this  preconception  strong  on  your 
mind  you  may  continue  for  a  long  time 
under  the  dominion  of  it.  You  find  the 
ancient  Tories  at  times  speaking  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  and  this  reminds 
you  of  that  sort  of  divine  right  of  ex- 
isting institutions  which  Conservatives 
seem  sometimes  to  assert.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  old  Whigs  discuss  royal  power 
in  a  rationalistic  tone  which  resembles 
that  of  the  modern  Reformer  when  he 
argues  for  the  removal  of  an  old  institu- 
tion on  the  ground  that  it  has  ceased  to 
be  useful.  But  as  you  grow  familiar 
with  that  old  debate,  and  with  the  way 
of  thinking  of  those  who  conducted  it, 
you  begin  to  think  it  a  solecism  in  his- 
tory, a  confusion  of  two  different  phases 
of  political  consciousness,  to  identify  it 
with  the  modern  debate  between  Con- 
servatives and  Reformers.  There  was 
no  question  then  of  revising  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  of  putting  each  on 
its  trial  before  the  tribunal  of  reason. 
Both  parties  alike  would  have  rejected 
such  a  thought  with  something  like  hor- 
ror, for  to  both  parties  ancient  institu- 
tions were  almost  equally  sacred.  Di- 
vine right  might  theoretically  be  main- 
tained by  Tory  theorists  and  denied  by 
their  Whig  opponents.  But  as  in  its 
strict  form  many  Tories  rejected  it,  so  in 
a  wider  sense  many — perhaps  most — 
Whigs  practically  accepted  it.  The  Tory 
Bolingbroke  ridicules  it,  and  when  at 
this  day  we  denounce  it,  we  commonly 
use  the  words  of  the  Tory  Pope,  and 
speak  of  "  the  right  divine  of  kings  to 
govern  wrong,"  of  "  the  enormous  faith 
of  many  made  for  one."  On  the  other 
hand  one  may  remark  in  Edmund  Burke 
that  even  in  the  days  when  he  was  the 
great  light  and  philosopher  of  Whiggism, 
he  accepts  the  doctrine  of  divine  right  as 
it  has  been  held  by  modern  Conserva- 
tives. One  may  say  that  he  believes  in 
the  divine    right    of    the  constitution, 
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though  not  of  the  king.  He  denies  the 
right  of  human  reason  to  discuss  funda- 
mental political  institutions.  He  thinks 
them  divine  in  the  same  sense  that  the 
family  is  divine.  And  therefore  without 
consciously  abandoning  old  Whiggism 
he  founded  modern  Conservatism.  "  I 
know,"  he  said,  "  that  there  is  an  order 
which  is  made  for  me,  and  I  am  made 
for  it  I  might  as  well  desire  another 
wife  and  other  children." 

I  fancy  too  that  when  we  read  our 
modern  notions  into  that  old  controversy 
we  efface  other  highly  characteristic  no- 
tions which  really  influenced  the  men  of 
that  time.  That  theory  of  divine  right 
which  seems  to  us  so  superstitious,  ex- 
pressed, I  take  it,  for  many  Tories  a 
perfectly  practical  and  rational  convic- 
tion. I  confess  I  do  not  find  the  Tories 
of  William  and  Anne's  time  to  have  been 
the  friends  or  tools  of  arbitrary  power 
that  Macaulay  describes  them.  He 
seems  to  me  to  suppress  the  positive  side 
of  their  creed,  which,  nevertheless,  was 
highly  important.  It  was,  I  take  it,  in 
one  word,  opposition  to  military  impe- 
rialism. I  have  already  dwelt  upon  the 
constant  zeal  with  which  they  opposed  a 
spirited  foreign  policy  as  being  likely  to 
lead  to  a  large  standing  army.  Now 
this  is  precisely  of  a  piece  with  all  the 
rest  of  their  action,  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  penetrate  to  the  fundamental  thought 
which  actuates  them.  The  Whigs  are 
rightly  considered  as  the  successors  of 
the  party  that  opposed  Charles  I.  Now, 
in  like  manner,  the  Tories  oppose  the 
system  of  Cromwell.  Both  parties  alike 
are  the  opponents  of  arbitrary  power, 
but  to  the  Tories  it  presents  itself  under 
the  image  of  the  Lord  Protector.  They 
are  afraid  of  a  military  Emperor — for 
Cromwell  was  an  Emperor.  While  the 
other  party  fears  to  see  another  Charles 
I.,  supported  by  his  bishops  and  his 
judges,  they  are  haunted  by  the  dread  of 
a  new  Oliver,  propped  firmly  upon  a 
standing  army  and  religious  toleration. 
It  is  to  meet  this  danger  that  the  whole 
Tory  creed  is  framed.  They  see  the 
new  Oliver  rising  first  in  William  III., 
then  in  Marlborough.  They  see  him 
fomenting  wars  on  the  Continent  in  or- 
der to  maintain  his  army,  and  leaning  on 
the  Dissenters  at  home  in  order  to  revive 
the  old  Cromwellian  connection.     Their 


policy  therefore  is  one  of  peace  and  in- 
tolerance— in  one  word,  anti-Cromwell- 
ianism.  This  is  why  the  Tories  applauded 
Addison's  "  Cato"  as  much  as  the  Whigs, 
and  this  is  the  point  of  the  Tory  Boling- 
broke's  celebrated  bon  mot,  when  in  the 
name  of  the  Tory  party  he  presented  the 
actor  with  fifty  guineas  for  having  so  well 
defended  the  cause  of  liberty  against  a 
perpetual  dictator.  This,  too,  is  the 
practical  meaning  of  the  theory  of  divine 
right.  It  means  that  you  must  cling  to 
legitimism  at  all  costs,  because  English 
experience  has  shown  that  there  is  no  al- 
ternative but  the  rule  of  force,  that  is, 
the  military  dictator. 

My  space  is  exhausted  before  I  have 
been  able  to  do  more  than  barely  state 
my  case.  But  I  shall  be  content  if  I 
have  made  it  conceivable  how  the  seri- 
ous study  of  history  may  modify  those 
party  preconceptions  in  which  most  of 
us  have  been  bred — if  I  have  only  made 
out  a  primd  facie  case  for  the  opinion, 
which  I  cannot  pretend  here  to  establish, 
that  the  politics  of  this  age  are  divided 
by  a  much  greater  gulf  than  is  imagined 
from  those  of  the  old  regime  of  Europe. 
Our  modern  politics  took  their  rise  in 
the  French  Revolution.  It  is  easy,  no 
doubt,  to  trace  analogies  between  mod- 
ern political  controversies  and  the  con- 
troversies of  that  old  regime.  But  when 
we  infer  from  such  analogies  that  the 
change  has  only  been  apparent,  and  that 
the  party  war  is  substantially  the  same 
that  it  always  was,  then,  I  say,  we  are 
radically  mistaken.  No,  the  resem- 
blances are  superficial,  the  differences 
are  susbtantial.  And  still  more  is  this 
remark  applicable  to  older  and  remoter 
party  controversies.  It  is  an  unhistori- 
cal  confusion,  a  false  and  shallow  theory 
of  history,  concealing  the  true  course  of 
development,  which  imagines  mankind 
as  eternally  debating  the  same  question. 
And  if  this  is  so,  you  will  see  the  conse- 
quence which  follows  from  it.  You  will 
see  that  this  truth  throws  open  history  to 
schools  and  universities,  takes  the  inter- 
dict off  it,  and  restores  to  it  the  place  in 
education  and  culture  to  which  it  has  a 
right.  From  the  higher  schools  of  edu- 
cation— where  assuredly  the  hindrance 
is  already  little  felt,  for  there  the  serious 
student  soon  sees  these  redoubtable 
party  disputes  fade  away  and  almost  lose 
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their  meaning — a  new  tolerance,  the  re- 
sult of  wider  views,  may  spread  slowly 
downwards  into  popular  education,  until 
at  last  it  may  become  possible  for  Eng- 


lish people  to  draw  some  useful  instruc- 
tion from  the  history  of  their  country. — 
Macmillari  s  Magazine. 

{To  be  amtinned.) 
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'•  Let  me  write  the  ballads  of  a  peo- 
ple, and  I  care  not  who  makes  their 
laws,'*  said  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  In  all 
ages  the  songs  of  the  people  have  exer- 
cised a  strong  influence  in  their  history. 
Popular  ballads  are  of  very  ancient  date. 
The  earliest  are  nearly  always  of  an  his- 
torical character.  The  M  singing  wo- 
men" of  the  East  chanted  lays  of  vic- 
tory or  lamentations  over  defeat,  and 
these  ballads  were  remembered  and 
handed  down  by  their  listeners.  In 
classic  days  the  ballad-makers  flour- 
ished. What  was  Homer  but  one  of 
them  ?  The  early  history  of  the  north- 
ern nations  has  come  down  to  us  only  in 
the  form  of  sagas  and  eddas,  the  rude 
rhymes  sung  by  the  hero  as  he  prepared 
for  the  battle,  praying  rather  to  be  slain 
on  the  field  than  reserved  for  a  M  cow's 
death"  at  home ;  the  trumpet  shout  of 
the  victors  returning  from  the  conflict ; 
the  strange  wild  mythology  which  formed 
the  creed  of  the  ancient  nations  of  the 
north.  Germany  too  has  her  Nibelung- 
cnlicd,  a  perfect  picture  of  early  mediae* 
val  existence,  and  later  on  her  Minne- 
sdnger,  and  her  framers  of  Volkslied j 
France,  her  songs  of  the  troubadours. 
To  attempt  to  give  even  a  sketch  of  the 
early  ballad  literature  of  Europe  would 
be  an  impossible  task  within  the  limits 
of  a  single  article.  We  will  confine  our- 
selves to  a  cursory  glance  at  our  own  na- 
tional ballad  lore  ;  and  if  this  sketch  in- 
duces any  of  our  readers  to  examine  our 
ancient  stores  of  poetry  more  closely 
than  they  have  done  before,  they  will 
find  much  to  repay  their  labor. 

It  is  difficult  to  assign  a  precise  date  to 
any  of  our  old  ballads.  Living  from  age 
to  age  on  the  lips  of  the  people,  the  date 
of  their  authorship  and  the  name  of  the 
writer  has  rarely  been  preserved  to  us. 
We  can  only  judge  from  internal  evi- 
dence. Those  relating  to  Robin  Hood 
probably  date  about  the  twelfth  century, 
and  are  among  the  earliest  of  our  ballad 
literature.     For  we  do  not  include  po- 


ems like  that  of  Caedmon  or  the  rhyming 
chronicles  of  the  monks  among  our  bal- 
lad literature.  By  this  we  mean  the  ac- 
tual songs  of  the  people  ;  the  rhymes 
chanted  by  the  blacksmith  at  his  forge, 
the  hind  at  his  labor — ballads  that  must 
have  been 


11  sung  at  festivals. 
At  ember-eves  and  holy  ales, 
And  lords  and  ladies  of  their  lives 
Have  read  them  for  restoratives." 

A  worse  "  restorative"  might  be  found 
than  some  of  these  fine  old  ballads. 
Reading  them  is  like  passing  into  a 
breezy  out-door  atmosphere.  The  rhymes 
may  sometimes  flow  inharmoniously,  the 
style  may  be  faulty,  but  the  verses  live. 
They  bring  before  us  real  men  and  wom- 
en, tell  us  of  real  incidents  of  joy  and 
sorrow.  Their  writers  were  utterly  igno- 
rant of  the  art  of  *'  book-making,"  they 
waste  no  words  in  analyzing  fine-drawn 
sentiments — simply  and  graphically  do 
they  tell  their  tale,  with  a  brevity  and 
clearness  too  rarely  met  with  in  modem 
writers.  Also  they  breathe  a  manly, 
healthy  spirit.  Let  the  follower  of  Wer- 
ther  or  Byron,  with  his  list  of  senti- 
mental miseries  and  his  weariness  of  ex- 
istence, turn  to  one  of  these  ancient  bal- 
lads. What  a  cheery  ring  is  in  their 
lines,  what  a  contrast  to  the  dismal  phi- 
losophy that  pronounces  that  '*  there  is 
nothing  good  under  the  sun  !"  Some- 
times, indeed,  the  ballad-writer  relates  a 
tragedy  of  sin  and  shame,  as  in  "  Glas- 
gorian"  and  "  Little  Musgrave,"  but 
though  he  can  be  terrible  he  is  never 
misanthropical.  He  can  bewail  real  sor- 
row, but  is  not  disposed  to  shed  tears  at 
imaginary  ones.  In  fact  the  common- 
sense  consolation  offered  in  M  The  Friar 
of  Orders  Gray"  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  practical  view  the  ballad-writer  usu- 
ally takes  of  life. 

"  Weep  no  more,  ladv,  weep  no  more, 
Your  tears  are  all  in  vain, 
For  violets  plucked  the  sweetest  showers 
Will  ne'er  make  grow  again. 
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Oar  joys  as  winged  dreams  do  fly, 
Why,  then,  should  sorrow  last  ? 

Since  grief  but  aggravates  thy  loss, 
Grief  not  lor  what  is  past." 

This  advice,  if  not  perfect  rhyme  ^  at 
least  is  reason. 

A  high  moral  tone  breathes  through 
these  old  songs.  Even  the  ballads  of 
the  outlaws  in  "  merry  Sherwood* '  prove 
that  there  may  be  "  honor  among 
thieves."  We  may  not  exactly  agree 
with  Robin  Hood's  views  of  honesty, 
but  there  are  surely  many  "  extenuating 
circumstances"  to  be  urged  in  his  favor. 
Like  Hereward  and  the  remnant  of  his 
Saxons,  many  a  brave  and  noble  spirit 
"  took  to  the  greenwood"  in  those  evil 
days  as  the  only  refuge  from  temporal 
and  spiritual  misrule  and  tyranny.  It 
was  not  against  law  and  order  but  against 
oppression  and  misgovemment,  not 
against  the  Church  but  against  her  un- 
worthy ministers,  that  Robin  Hood  and 
Clym  of  the  Clough  and  their  brethren 
waged  war.  All  the  ballads  tell  of  a 
strong  love  of  justice  and  "  fair  play," 
of  a  law-abiding  spirit  among  themselves, 
of  a  true  chivalrous  consideration  for  the 
weak — all  rare  qualities  in  that  turbulent 
and  cruel  age.  If  Robin  Hood  and  his 
merry  men  occasionally  took  the  law  too 
much  into  their  own  hands,  and  had  a 
greater  desire  to  redress  the  inequalities 
of  fortune  than  to  respect  the  rights  of 
property,  large  allowance  is  to  be  made 
for  them.  Had  they  indeed  respected 
the  rights  of  their  neighbors  at  all,  they 
would  have  been  marvellously  in  ad- 
vance of  their  age.  In  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury the  old  law  of  "  lex  talionis"  was 
in  full  force.  King,  baron,  and  bishop 
observed 

•'  The  simple  plan 
That  they  should  take — who  have  the  power, 
And  they  should  keep— who  can." 

Robin  Hood  at  least  did  good  with 
the  "  black-mail"  he  levied,  which  is 
more  than  many  of  his  contemporaries 
could  assert.  It  is  noticeable  how  little 
the  element  of  tragedy  enters  into  these 
early  English  ballads,  while  the  Scotch 
ones  of  the  same  date  are  so  full  of  ter- 
rible histories.  In  the  [blithe  ballads  of 
Sherwood  we  find  no  parallel  to  "  Edom 
o'  Gordon"  and  "  Gill  Morice."  The 
ballads  relating  to  Robin  Hood  are  far 
too  numerous  to  be  quoted  here.     They 


and  "  Chevy  Chase"  survived  as  popular 
favorites  till  about  this  century,  when 
nigger  songs  and  comic  "  break-downs" 
appear  to  be  taking  their  place. 
Whether  "  Ten  Little  Niggers"  and  thte 
"Two  Obadiahs"  quite  equal  them, 
either  in  wit  or  wisdom,  is  of  course  a 
matter  of  individual  taste.  In  the  bal- 
lads relating  to  him  we  trace  Robin 
Hood's  life  and  adventures  :  how  he  was 
an  unerring  shot  with  bow  and  arrow, 
and  withal 

"  As  courteous  an  outlawe 
As  ever  walked  the  ground." 

Whether  he  were  in  truth  born  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  or  merely  a  "bold  yeo- 
man," as  the  earliest  of  his  ballads  (a 
"Little  Geste  of  Robin  Hood")  de- 
scribe him,  antiquaries  must  settle  at 
their  leisure.  He  was  at  least  a  typical 
Englishman  ;  brave,  generous,  loving  a 
jest  even  if  it  were  a  rude  one,  loving 
also  fair  play,  and  bearing  no  malice  for 
an  overthrow  in  fair  fight.  Two  of  his 
recruits,  the  "  tanner"  and  the  "  tinker," 
commence  their  acquaintanceship  with 
him  by  a  bout  at  quarterstaff,  in  which 
Robin  is  worsted  ;  but  in  both  cases  the 
outlaw  testifies  candidly  to  the  prowess 
of  his  adversary,  and  offers  him  an  hon- 
orable post  in  his  band. 

"  And  if  he  will  be  one  of  us, 
We  all  will  take  one  fare, 
Of  gold  and  good  whate'er  we  get 
The  tinker  he  shall  share." 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the* bal- 
lads themselves  to  learn  how  Robin  held 
his  Court  under  the  oaks  and  beeches  of 
the  forest,  how  he  relieved  poor  widows 
and  destitute  knights,  how  he  levied  con- 
tributions on  "  fat  priests"  and  dissolute 
monks,  how  he  braved  the  sheriff  and 
his  men,  how  he  rescued  his  followers 
more  than  once  from  the  foot  of  the  gal- 
lows, and  how  the  king  himself  ventured 
into  the  forest  in  disguise  of  a  "  stalwarte 
friar,"  and  after  an  amicable  contest  in 
archery  with  the  outlaws,  in  which  the 
monarch  shot  well,  but  was  foiled  by 
their  superior  skill,  induced  Robin  to 
accompany  him  to  Nottingham  and  ac- 
cept the  royal  amnesty  for  all  past  of- 
fences. But  the  bold  outlaw's  spirit 
could  not  long  brook  the  constraint  of 
Court  life,  and  we  soon  find  him  back 
again  "  under  the  greenwood  tree,"  with 
his  merry  men  at  his  side.     As  they  are 
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among  our  most  ancient,  so  these  "  Bal- 
lads of  the  Outlaws"  are  among  the  best, 
of  our  collection.  They  are  disfigured 
by  no  accounts  of  wilful  cruelty  such  as 
nil  the  pages  of  the ' '  Border  Minstrelsy. ' ' 
Robin  may  have  frightened  and  robbed 
monks  and  abbots,  but  he  never  inflicted 
personal  injury  on  his  captives.  The 
only  man  who  fell  by  his  hand  was  the 
"  Sir  Guy  of  Gisborne"  who  came  to 
Sherwood  under  an  oath  to  take  Robin's 
life,  but  who  was  vanquished  by  the 
outlaw  in  single  combat.  His  band  were 
enjoined  to  do  no  ill  to  women,  especial- 
ly to  widows  and  orphans,  to  molest  no 
"husbandman  at  his  plough,"  nor  any 
honest  yeoman,  or  knight  or  squire  dis- 
posed to  be  a  "  good  fellowe."  He  and 
his  men  certainly  made  free  with  the 
goods  of  the  priests  and  monks,  but 
when  we  read  the  contemporary  history 
of  the  time  we  find  Robin  was  not  the 
only  man  who  protested  against  the  lux- 
ury and  profligacy  of  the  monastic  or- 
ders. Why  men  vowed  to  poverty  should 
possess  so  much  wealth  was  a  question 
asked  more  loudly  four  centuries  later, 
when  Somerset  the  Protector  followed  in 
Robin's  steps,  and  eased  the  monasteries 
of  their  superfluous  goods — except  that 
Robin  and  his  men  devoted  a  goodly 
share  of  their  spoil  to  the  use  of  the 
poor,  while  the  eloquence  of  Cranmer 
and  Latimer  only  availed  to  save  the 
most  insignificant  portion  of  the ' '  Church 
lands"  from  the  pockets  of  the  rapacious 
Protector  and  courtiers.  Robin  was  at 
least  a  courteous  plunderer ;  he  enter- 
tained his  victims  nobly  at  a  woodland 
feast  before  dismissing  them  to  their 
homes,  though  they  might  complain  with 
the  monk  of  St.  Mary's  that  eight  hun- 
dred pounds  was  a  high  price  to  pay  for 
a  single  dinner. 

' '  Nay,'  said  the  monk, 

'  Me  reweth  me  came  so  near, 
For  cheaper  far  I  might  have  dined 
In  Blythe  or  Doncaster.'  ** 

Some  of  the  ballads  contain  exquisite 
descriptions  of  woodland  scenery.  Take 
the  following  sketch  of  a  summer  morn- 
ing in  the  forest  : 

"  When  shaws  were  sheen  and  shards  full  fair, 
And  leaves  both  large  and  long, 
It  is  merry  to  walk  in  the  fair  forest 
And  hear  the  small  bird's  song. 


The  wood-weak  sang  and  would  not  cease. 

Sitting  upon  the  spray, 
So  loud  it  wakened  Robin  Hood 

In  the  greenwood  where  he  lay.1 


it 


Very  pathetic  too  is  the  ballad  that  tells 
of  the  close  of  the  outlaw's  life  :  how  he 
went  "to  be  blooded"  by  his  kins- 
woman, the  prioress  of  Kirkley,  and  how 
the  treacherous  woman  left  him  with  the 
vein  unbound  to  die  "in  a  lonely 
room ;"  how  he  recovered  strength 
enough  to  give  one  blast  on  his  horn, 
which  brought  his  faithful  Little  John  to 
his  side,  who,  on  discovering  the  treach- 
ery wrought  on  his  master,  vowed  to 
"  burn  Kirkley  Hall  with  its  nunnery." 
But  Robin,  chivalrous  to  the  last,  op- 
poses this — 


1 1  never  hurt  woman  in  all  my  life, 
Nor  man  in  her  company,1 


M 


and  he  would  die  as  he  had  lived. 


<< 


But  give  me  my  bent  bow  in  my  hand 

A  broad  arrow  I'll  let  flee  ; 
And  where  this  shaft  shall  chance  to  fall 

There  shall  my  grave  digged  be. 

And  lay  my  bent  bow  by  my  side, 

Which  was  my  music  sweet ; 
And  cover  my  grave  with  the  sod  so  green. 

As  is  both  right  and  meet. 

And  let  me  have  length  and  breadth  enough 
By  the  side  of  yon  greenwood  ; 

That  men  may  say  when  they  look  it  on, 
Here  lies  bold  Robin  Hood." 


Tradition  says  that  this  last  request 
was  complied  with,  and  the  outlaw  laid 
to  rest  beneath  the  trees  he  loved  so  well 
in  life.  It  would  be  satisfactory  had 
some  record  survived  of  punishment 
overtaking  the  treacherous  prioress,  but 
Robin's  men  appear  to  have  obeyed 
their  master  and  spared  her  unworthy 
life.  ' 

"  Clym  o'  the  Clough"  is  another  bal- 
lad after  the  style  of  Robin  Hood's. 
The  incidents  are  nearly  identical  with 
those  related  in  some  of  Robin's 
"gestes."  The  capture  of  William  of 
Cloudsley,  one  of  Clym's  band,  and  his 
rescue  by  his  brother  outlaws,  their  mar- 
vellous feats  in  archery,  and  their  final 
submission  to  the  king,  by  whom  they 
are  at  last  pardoned,  all  recall  the  stories 
of  the  outlaws  of  Sherwood.  The  bal- 
lad, however,  has  some  peculiar  beauties 
of  its  own.     It  contains  a  picture  of 
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tender  conjugal  devotion  in  William  of 
Cloudsley  and  his  wife,  "  fair  Alice,"  to 
see  whom,  and  "  his  children  three"  he 
persists  in  undertaking  (against  the 
strongest  entreaties  of  his  comrades)  the 
journey  to  Carlisle  that  nearly  cost  him 
dearly.  Through  the  base  ingratitude 
of  an  old  woman, 


"  Whom  William  had  found  of  charity 
'  More  than  seven  yeare,' 


>» 


his  presence  is  betrayed  to  the  sheriff, 
his  house  attacked,  and  despite  the  gal- 
lant defence  made  by  himself  and  "  fair 
Alice"  (who  forgets  her  woman's  fears 
in  anxiety  for  her  husband's  safety),  is 
at  last  overpowered  and  taken.  Not  till 
the  house  is  fired  over  their  heads  do  the 
heroic  couple  yield,  and  then  William 
lets  down  wife  and  children  from  the 
casement. 


»« * 


Have  you  here  my  treasure/  said  William, 

4  My  wife  and  children  three  ; 
For  Christ's  love  do  to  them  no  harm, 
But  wreak  your  all  on  me.'  " 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  from  the  end 
of  the  ballad  that  this  brave  and  loving 
couple  come  to  honor  and  prosperity  ; 
and  that  William  and  his  comrades,  for- 
saking their  outlawed  existence  for  the 
service  of  the  king,  live  peacefully  for 
many  years,  and  then  "  die  good  men  all 
three." 

These  brief  extracts  give  some  idea  of 
the  general  tone  of  these  ballads.  Con- 
jugal love  and  fidelity,  chivalrous  respect 
for  the  weak,  faithfulness  to  comrades, 
bravery  against  desperate  odds,  and  an 
earnest  if  somewhat  superstitious  piety, 
are  the  lessons  they  inculcate.  If  their 
metre  is  faulty,  it  is  more  than  redeemed 
by  the  spirit  that  breathes  through  their 
lines,  and  the  delicate  touches  of  nature 
which  are  introduced..  Take  the  ac- 
count of  William  of  Cloudsley's  trial  of 
skill  in  shooting  an  arrow  through  an 
apple  placed  on  the  head  of  his  son. 
His  life,  and  that  of  his  companions 
hangs  on  his  success,  and 


*» 


He  that  shooteth  for  such  a  wager 

Should  have  a  steady  hand. 

*  *  #  *  # 

.     .     .    There  before  the  king 

He  drove  in  earth  a  stake, 

And  bound  thereat  his  eldest  son, 

And  bid  him  stand  thereat, 

And  turned  the  child  s  face  him  frv\" ' 


What  verbose  description  could  have 
put  before  us  so  fully  the  anxiety  of  the 
parent's  heart,  which  dared  not  trust  it- 
self to  look  on  the  loved  face  lest  the 
sight  should  unnerve  the  hand  on  whose 
skill  hung  four  lives.  Truly  these  old 
"makers"  knew  how  to  put  many 
thoughts  in  few  words. 

We  have  lingered  on  these  ballads,  the 
history  of  the  last  struggles  of  Saxon  in- 
dependence against  the  Norman  con- 
querors. For,  as  the  old  chronicler  is 
careful  to  inform  us,  all  the  heroes  of 
his  song  were  "  outlawed  for  venison." 
Not  for  offences  against  the  Decalogue, 
but  for  resistance  to  the  iniquitous  for- 
est laws  of  the  period,  were  these  "  good 
men  and  true"  outcasts.  And  knowing 
this,  we  look  admiringly  on  Adam  Bell 
and  William  of  Cloudsley  and  their  com- 
panions, in  spite  of  their  somewhat  lax 
views  regarding  the  rights  of  property  ; 
and  can  sympathize  with  the  admiring 
stave  with  which  one  of  their  biographers 
closes  his  song : 


<« 


So  endeth  the  lives  of  these  good  yeomen, 

God  send  them  eternal  bliss  ; 
And  grant  that  all  who  with  hand  bow  shoot- 
eth 

That  of  heaven  they  never  miss." 


The  ballad  of  "  Chevy  Chase"  is  al- 
most too  well  known  to  need  comment. 
Even  in  the  last  century,  when  Johnson 
so  bitterly  ridiculed  Bishop  Percy  for 
collecting  his  "  Reliques  of  Ancient 
Poetry" — a  labor  for  which  later  genera- 
tions thank  him — "  Chevy  Chase'  found 
no  meaner  an  apologist  and  admirer  than 
Addison,  who  has  devoted  two  papers  in 
the  "  Spectator"  to  analyzing  its  beau- 
ties. To  criticise  after  Addison  would 
be  presumption,  and  we  would  therefore 
refer  our  readers  to  the  ballad  itself  for 
further  acquaintance  with  that  stirring 
story  of  a  disastrous  border  battle,  which 
lost  Scotland  and  England  the  flower  of 
their  chivalry,  despite  the  proud  boast  of 
our  English  Henry  that 

"  I  have  a  hundred  captains  in  England 
As  good  as  ever  was  he," 

when  news  reached  him  that  Earl  Percy 
was  among  the  slain.  The  old  love  of 
fairness  and  justice  is  strongly  shown  in 
this,  as  in  our  earlier  ballads.  Douglas 
suggests  to  his  English  rival  that 
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pity  it  were,  and  great  offence  to  kill 
Any  of  these  our  guileless  men, 

For  they  have  done  no  ill. 
Let  thou  and  I  the  battle  try. 
And  they  stand  looking  on. ' 


t» 


But  this  humane  advice  is  instantly  over- 
ruled by  the  "  guileless  men"  them- 
selves, and  the  battle  becomes  general ; 
the  trumpet-like  notes  of  strife  and  pas- 
sion with  which  the  chronicler  describes 
the  fight  dying  away  into  a  dirge  at  the 
last,  as  he  tells  of  the  widows 

M  Who  came  their  husbands  to  bewaile. 

And  wash  their  wounds  in  brinish  tears, 
But  all  would  not  availe." 

It  seems  strange  that  Johnson  could 
have  described  this  poem  as  one  of 
"  lifeless  imbecility;"  although  Ben 
Jonson  said  he  would  rather  have  been 
the  author  of  it  than  of  any  of  his  works. 
Probably  no  age  was  less  fitted  to  appre- 
ciate these  ballads  than  the  eighteenth 
century,  with  its  formalism  and  its  arti- 
ficialness,  and  its  exclusive  devotion  to 
classical  models — the  taste  that  pro- 
nounced Gothic  architecture  a  "  gloomy 
collection  of  pigeon-boxes' '  naturally  re- 
garded these  ballads  as  "barbarous." 
Their  vigorous  simplicity  was  but  of 
character  with  that  era  of  patches  and 
hair-powder^  tight  waists  and  lax  morals, 
high-flown  compliments  and  stilted  dic- 
tion. Their  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the 
common  people  was  also,  perhaps,  no 
recommendation  in  the  sight  of  the  more 
educated  classes,  who  were  then  smitten 
with  a  craze  for  classical  writers,  and 
could  see  nothing  good  in  "  a  ballad  in 
vulgar  English." 

But  the  ballads  have  survived  in  spite 
of  the  cold  looks  of  the  critics. 

What  may  be  called  the  "  Romance 
period"  of  our  ballads  succeeds  the 
Volkslied  that  commemorate  the  doughty 
deeds  of  the  outlaws  of  Sherwood  and 
Englewood.  In  these  the  influence  of 
the  Crusades,  which  made  Europe  ac- 
quainted with  the  tales  and  traditions  of 
the  East,  begin  to  show.  The  simple 
historical  narration  of  battles  and  ad- 
ventures is  embellished  by  stories  of 
magic  and  enchantment ;  and  knights 
and  ladies,  not  yeomen  and  their  wives, 
are  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  song. 
"  The  Childe  of  Elle"  is  nearly  the  only 
ballad  of  this  date  which  has  no  tale  of 
"  gramerye"  attached  to  it,  except  the' 


tragedy  of  "  Little  Musgrave."  The 
former  is  the  old,  old  story  of  a  father 
and  daughter  favoring  different  suitors  ; 
of  the  flight  of  the  latter  with  her  lover, 
and  of  the  final  reconciliation  of  parent 
and  child  and  the  union  of  "  fair  Emme- 
line"  and  her  true  knight.  The  chron- 
icler is  careful  to  explain  that  his  heroine 
only  took  the  desperate  step  of  flying 
with  her  lover  when  the  father,  not  con- 
tent with  refusing  his  consent  to  her 
union  with  the  man  she  loved,  endeav- 
ored to  force  her  into  marrying  the  man 
she  hated. 

41  Pardon,  my  lord  and  father  dear, 
This  fair  young  knight  and  me  ; 
Trust  me  but  for  that  carlish  knight 
I  ne'er  had  fled  from  thee," 

is  "fair  Emmeline's"  appeal  when  her 
father  overtakes  the  fugitives  ;  and  as 
this  "  carlish  knight"  has  just  been  slain 
in  single  combat  by  the  "  Childe  of  Elle, " 
fair  Emmeline's  favored  lover,  the  baron 
accepts  matters  as  they  stand,  and  gives 
consent  to  the  union  of  the  young  pair, 
who,  as  the  Childe  of  Elle  pleads, 

"  Have  dearly  loved 
Full  long  and  many  a  day. 
But  with  such  love  as  holy  Church 
Hath  freely  said  we  may." 

The  dark  side  of  human  nature,  its 
lower  and  baser  passions,  seems  to  have 
had  less  attraction  for  these  old  writers 
than  it  appears  to  possess  for  some 
modern  ones.  Even  the  story  of  "  Little 
Musgrave' ' — a  tale  of  a  wife's  infidelity — 
has  its  redeeming  point  in  the  stern  chiv- 
alry of  the  injured  husband,  who  will 
take  no  unfair  advantage  of  his  betrayer. 

"  Arise,  arise.  Little  Musgrave, 
And  put  thine  armor  on  ; 
It  shall  never  be  said  in  my  country 
That  I  killed  a  naked  man. 

I  have  two  swords  in  one  scabbard — 
Full  dearly  they  cost  my  purse—' 

And  thou  shalt  have  the  best  of  them, 
And  I  will  have  the  worse." 

Little  Musgrave  is  vanquished  and  slain, 
and  the  husband,  exasperated  at  his 
wife's  shameless  lament  for  her  para- 
mour, kills  her  also,  lamenting  bitterly 
the  next  moment  that  his  followers  "  did 
not  stay  his  hand"  in  time  to  prevent  so 
fatal  a  tragedy.  Both  these  ballads  may 
have  been  tales  of  real  life,  but  in  "  The 
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Boy  and  the  Mantle"  and  the  "  Mar- 
riage of  Sir  Gawaine"  the  magical  ele- 
ment is  largely  mingled  with  the  story. 
The  former  ballad  tells  of  the  dismay 
wrought  a,t  the  Court  of  King  Arthur  by 
the  appearance  of  a  "  fair  child,"  who 
offers  the  monarch  an  enchanted  mantle, 
beautiful  to  behold,  but  which  has  the 
uncomfortable  property  of  changing  col- 
or and  shrivelling  up  if  worn  by  any  but 
a  woman  of  the  most  stainless  character. 
The  hesitation  of  the  ladies  at  trying  it 
on,  although  allured  by  its  beauty,  the 
various  misadventures  which  befall  three 
of  their  number  who  first  essay  to  wear 
it,  and  the  outburst  of  slanderous  envy 
on  the  part  of  the  disappointed  queen 
when  "  Sir  Cradocke's  fair  lady"  carries 
off  the  prize,  are  all  admirably  de- 
scribed. 

"  The  Marriage  of  Sir  Gawaine"  con- 
tains a  sly  joke  at  the  expense  of  the  fair 
sex.  King  Arthur,  travelling  in  search 
of  adventures,  fell  in  with  a  hideous 
giant,  who  vanquished  him  in  combat, 
but  spared  his  life  on  the  condition  that 
he  returned  "  upon  the  new  year's  day" 
and 


a 


Brought  word  what  it  is 
That  women  most  desire.' ' 


All  the  wise  men  of  the  realm  are  con- 
sulted by  the  king,  but  all  differ  as  to  the 
solution  of  this  knotty  question — 


*t 


What  thing  it  is  that  women  crave, 
And  what  they  most  desire. 

»  »  *  #  * 

Some  told  him  riches,  pomp,  or  state, 
Some  raiment  fine  and  bright, 

Some  told  him  mirth,  some  flattery, 
And  some  a  handsome  knight.' 


»» 


Much  perplexed  by  this  multitude  of 
counsellors,  the  king  wends  his  way  to 
keep  his  appointment  with  the  giant. 
On  his  journey  he  falls  in  with  a  woman 
of  most  surpassing  ugliness,  who  offers 
to  solve  the  riddle  if  the  king  will  prom- 
ise to  grant  her  whatever  she  asks  in  re- 
turn. The  monarch  is  in  too  desperate 
case  to  hesitate  about  terms  ;  he  agrees 
to  grant  the  lady  her  boon,  and  she  thus 
answers  the  question  : 


**  All  women  will  have  their  wills \ 
That  is  their  chief  desire." 

How  the  "loathly  lady"  demands  the 
hand  of  one  of  King  Arthur's  knights  as 
her  reward,  how  Sir  Gawaine  generously 
undertakes  to  pay  the  debt,  and  is  re- 
warded after  his  bridal  by  the  hideous 
being  he  has  wedded  regaining  the  beau- 
ty the  enchantments  of  an  envious  step- 
mother had  robbed  her  of,  is  all  set  forth 
at  some  length  in  the  ballad. 

"  Sir  Aldinger"  contains  an  account 
of  a  miracle  instead  of  an  enchantment ; 
an  angel  appearing  to  testify  to  the  fair 
fame  of  an  injured  queen,  falsely  accused 
by  a  traitor. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  space  of 
a  single  article  to  name,  much  less  dwell 
upon,  all  our  early  ballads.  We  have 
only  given  a  few  examples  to  show  that 
they  are  all  well  worthy  being  more  gen- 
erally known  that  they  are  to  the  ma- 
jority of  readers.  Sometimes  tinged 
with  the  coarseness,  or  rather  perhaps 
the  outspokenness,  of  their  age,  they  are 
always  strictly  moral  in  their  tendencies, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  many 
a  modern  work  of  fiction,  which  is  deli- 
cate in  phrase  and  polluting  in  spirit. 
Evil  is  called  by  no  fair  names  by  our 
old  ballad-makers  ;  if  they  tell  a  tale  of 
crime  and  passion,  they  do  not  veil  the 
sins  by  soft  words.  Neither,  as  we  have 
before  remarked,  do  they  generally  se- 
lect such  topics  for  their  songs.  Tales 
of  self-devotion  and  generosity,  of  con- 
jugal devotion  and  honorable  love,  of 
knightly  deeds  and  warrior  fame,  are  the 
subjects  they  love  most  to  dwell  upon. 

Shakespeare  has  founded  two  of  his 
plays,  M  King  Lear"  and  the  "  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,"  on  ancient  ballads  ; 
and  some  of  Chaucer's  "  Tales"  can  be 
traced  to  the  same  source. 

An  acquaintance  with  our  early  Eng- 
lish ballads  may  be  made  with  much 
pleasure  and  advantage.  Manners  and 
customs  are  imbedded  in  them,  and  the 
past  can  be  reproduced  by  their  study, 
as  geologists  reproduce  the  state  of  our 
globe  from  the  fossils  preserved  for  our 
edification. — Temple  Bar. 
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The  hundred  and  thirtieth  anniversary 
of  Goethe's  birthday  was  kept,  as  usual, 
on  August  28th  of  this  year.  The  in- 
habitants and  visitors  in  Frankfort  are 
still  enthusiastic  in  their  demonstrations. 
The  girls  and  young  men  bring  bouquets 
and  crowns  of  flowers,  with  which  they 
smother  the  birth-room  ;  and  those  who 
have  portraits  of  Goethe,  or  of  any  one 
connected  with  his  life,  send  them  to  be 
exhibited  in  the  shrine  whereto  the  wor- 
shippers flock  on  the  birthday.  This 
shrine  is  a  solid,  substantial,  and,  consid- 
ering the  times  in  which  it  was  built, 
spacious  citizen's  house.  It  is  now  nearly 
empty  of  furniture,  and  is  used  for  no 
other  purpose  than  as  a  show,  except  one 
or  two  rooms  inhabited  by  the  showman. 
You  enter  through  a  turnstile  in  the 
hall,  and  pay  a  marck  for  the  sight.  The 
only  part  which  is  artistically  attractive 
is  the  balustrade  of  the  staircase  up  to  the 
second  landing.  This  is  of  beautifully 
wrought  iron,  made  at  the  time  Goethe's 
father  took  the  house  ;  and  the  centre  of 
eaph  design  is  a  monogram  of  his  two 
parents'  names.  On  the  landings  are 
several  casts  from  busts  of  Goethe's  more 
celebrated  friends,  and  the  rooms  are 
hung  with  pictures  and  portraits.  These 
last,  and  a  few  relics  of  his  lady-loves, 
form  the  chief  interest  pf  the  show. 
There  were  many  portraits  of  Goethe  lent 
for  this  year's  birthday.  Two  were  origi- 
nal oil  paintings,  the  others  engravings 
and  photographs  from  pictures  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world.  Young  Goethe, 
painted  in  profile,  small-sized,  holding 
out  at  arm's  length  a  silhouette  portrait 
of  a  young  lady,  "  wahrscheinlich  Car- 
lotta"  as  you  are  told  by  the  showman 
of  the  house,  is  more  characteristic  as  a 
specimen  of  the  faults  of  German  art 
than  suggestive  of  the  appearance  of  a 
master-poet.  The  sentimental  enthusi- 
asm shining  out  of  the  gaze  of  the  neatly- 
dressed  young  man  toward  the  prosaic 
little  black  profile  would  imply  a  joke  to 
most  minds,  but  the  German  who  painted 
it  was  evidently  quite  in  earnest,  senti- 
mentally in  earnest,  with  this  treatment 
of  his  subject.  He  has  accentuated  all 
the  points  which  in  theory  are  considered 
as  belonging  to  beauty,  fulfilling  the  old- 
fashioned  notion  of  M  regular  features." 


The  nose  he  has  lengthened  and  made 
enormous,  the  eye  large  and  starting, 
the  eyelashes  very  hard  and  long.  Noth- 
ing suggestive  of  Goethe's  mind  can  be 
gathered  from  it.  It  is  but  the  frame- 
work of  a  face,  showing  none  of  the  subtle 
workings  of  the  mind  upon  the  features 
or  the  lines,  only  a  superadded  senti- 
mentalism  toward  the  black  silhouette. 
The  other  portrait  in  oils  is  life-size,  and 
has  not  even  the  merit  of  being  funny. 
The  engravings  and  photographs  of  the 
well-known  portraits,  especially  the  pho- 
tograph of  the  picture  in  St.  Petersburg, 
are  interesting  and  suggestive,  but  all  are 
more  or  less  prosaic.  We  pass  on  to  his 
parents'  portraits,  which  are  both  of  them 
characteristic  of  what  we  know  of  their 
characters.  Much  likeness  to  Goethe  is 
to  be  traced  in  the  mother's  countenance. 
To  her  he  owed  the  larger  sides  of  his 
nature  and  mind,  and  the  elasticity,  the 
lovingness,  and  the  lovableness  of  his 
temperament ;  to  his  father  he^owed  the 
"methodisch"  love  of  order  and  self- 
government.  There  is  a  twinkle  in  Frau 
Goethe's  eye  denoting  an  appreciation  of 
fun  ;  and  in  the  whole  face  there  is  fine, 
large  modelling  and  a  cheerful  expres- 
sion, happy  in  a  sense  of  power  ;  and  also 
there  are  the  indications  of  a  nature  wide 
in  its  sympathies  and  genial  in  its  warmth. 
Herr  Goethe's  portrait  is  that  of  a  prim 
person,  rather  anxious,  with,  perhaps, 
more  desire  for  power  than  ability  to  ob- 
tain it.  After  the  parents'  portraits,  we 
are  shown  the  relics  of  Goethe's  ro- 
mances. A  little  silk  jacket,  with  bunches 
of  lavender  flowers  stamped  on  it,  and 
pinked  frills  round  the  edge,  stands  for 
poor  little  Fredericka.  She  was  too  in- 
significant a  person  to  have  left  a  por- 
trait behind  her,  in  the  days  before  pho- 
tography. Of  Carlotta,  immortalized  by 
being  the  heroine  of ' '  Werther, ' '  we  have 
the  engraving  from  a  portrait,  and  a  fan- 
ciful picture  of  the  scene  when  Goethe 
first  saw  her,  cutting  bread  and  butter 
for  the  children  before  going  to  the 
dance.  However  much  the  sentiment  of 
this  may  denote  Carlotta's  virtue  in  hav- 
ing performed  her  duty  before  taking  her 
pleasure,  there  is  a  wild  revelry  about  the 
scene  in  this  print  which  shows  in  the  ar- 
tist a  want  of  the  sense  of  order  and  de- 
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coram  proper  to  such  occasions  which 
we  hope  the  perfect  Carlotta  did  not 
share.  Her  real  portrait,  however,  is  in- 
teresting. It  is  taken  full-face,  with  the 
hair  turned  up  over  cushions.  The  eyes 
are  sleepy,  and  rather  Japanese  in  shape ; 
the  upper  lip  rather  long,  but  delicately 
cut ;  and  the  whole  face  is  sweet  and  re- 
fined in  expression,  but  not  heroic.  Of 
"  Lili"  there  is  a  portrait  profile,  which 
looks  as  if  it  might  have  been  like.  It  is 
a  pretty  mignonne  head,  on  a  long,  slen- 
der throat.  There  is  a  little  pertness 
perhaps  in  the  nez  retroussi  and  the  pose 
of  the  head,  but  it  is  bird-like  and  deli- 
cate, and,  like  Carlotta,  refined,  though 
not  heroic.  Both  these  and  also  Fred- 
ericka,  from  the  description  we  hear  of 
her,  must  have  been  "  scharmante  mad- 
chen."  Of  the  Frau  von  Stein,  unfor- 
tunately, no  real  portrait  was  exhibited, 
only  an  engraving  from  a  picture  of  the 
theatricals  at  the  court  of  Weimar  in 
which  Goethe  acted,  and  where  Frau 
von  Stein  is  represented  holding  out, 
with  a  gushing  enthusiasm,  a  wreath  of 
laurels  toward  him.  Both  are  palpably 
conventional  portraits.  Schiller  says, 
writing  to  his  friend  Korner  about  the 
Frau  von  Stein  :  '*  Beautiful  she  can 
never  have  been,  but  her  countenance 
has  a  soft  earnestness,  and  a  quite  pecu- 
liar openness. ' '  Schiller  may  have  taken 
a  somewhat  solemn  view  of  the  necessary 
requisitions  for  beauty,  but  it  is  evident 
from  all  the  descriptions  and  from  her 
portrait  that  the  Frau  von  Stein  possessed 
no  beauty  which,  in  itself,  was  over- 
powering ;  that  she,  together  with  Fred- 
ericka,  Lili,  and  Carlotta,  possessed  a 
charm  which  fascinated  Goethe  indepen- 
dently of  regularity  of  feature.  Unfor- 
tunately there  was  no  picture  of  Chris- 
tiana, nor  of  the  later  loves,  and,  other 
visitors  arriving,  we  were  left  at  peace 
and  required  to  look  at  nothing  more, 
but  to  wander  about  the  rooms  and  let 
them  impress  us  with  thoughts  of  Goethe. 
Surrounded  by  the  walls  of  the  houstf 
where  he  was  born,  and  where  he  lived 
before  he  was  a  great  intellectual  power, 
surrounded  by  these  portraits  of  himself 
and  those  who  specially  cared  for  him 
and  whom  he  thought  he  cared  for,  by  the 
evidences  of  the  enthusiasm  he  still  cre- 
ates in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  and 
women,  and  haunted  by  that  interesting 
book,  "  Goethe's  Life,"  written  by  our 


own  countryman,  who,  since  the  last 
Goethe  birthday,  has  passed  away,  we 
feel  more  vividly  the  impression  of  what 
Goethe  was  as  a  man  than  what  he  was 
as  an  author.  A  German  near  us 
exclaims  enthusiastically,  "  Wie  ein 
Apollo  !"  as  he  looks  at  Goethe's  por- 
trait, and  we  smile — we  do  not  quite 
know  why,  but  feel  there  is  something 
comical  in  the  comparison.  An  Apollo 
with  a  double  chin,  and  with  strong  ma- 
terialistic indications  about  the  lines  of 
the  mouth  ! 

A  very  German  Apollo,  in  fact,  was 
Goethe,  very  handsome,  doubtless,  but 
an  Apollo  whose  sentiments  were  gov- 
erned by  his  reason,  and  what  he  con- 
sidered was  due  to  his  self -culture  and 
development ;    whose     romances    were 
more  or  less  play,  to  be  begun  and  ended 
according  as  he  willed  them  to  begin  or 
end,  but  whose  lasting  liaison,  ending  in 
marriage,  sprang  from  feelings  of  the 
earth,  earthy  ;  an  Apollo  who  could  so 
little  understand  the  vagaries  of  a  jealous 
woman,  the  vagaries  of  a  temperament 
that  was  not  entirely  governed  by  reason, 
that  when  Frau  von  Stein  would  not  be- 
have herself  amiably  when  she  felt  her- 
self replaced  in  his  warmest  affections  by 
Christiana,  he  writes  quite  solemnly,  and 
with  no  idea  of  insulting  her,  that  he 
fears  she  has   gone  back  to  the  bad 
habit  of  drinking  too  much  coffee,  which 
she  had  left  off  from  love  of  him.     Is  it 
possible  that  a  man  should  be  so  great  a 
poet  and  have  so  little  sense  of  humor, 
so  little  imagination  of  one  kind  ?    We 
feel  it  was  possible,  and  only  possible, 
because  Goethe  was  a  German,  and  of 
all  Germans,  the  most  typically  German. 
We  are  constantly  hearing  and  saying  that 
Germans  are  so  sentimental.    Their  sen- 
timentality is  obvious,  at  times  obtrusive, 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  we  think,  quite 
outside  the  strongest  side  of  their  nature. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  they    are  really 
thoroughgoing    materialists    that    their 
ideal  is  to  be  romantic.     On  the  same 
principle  that  we  see  those  who  lead  the 
hardest  intellectual  lives  turning  to  the 
simplest  games  for  recreation,  so  the 
most  reasonable,  the  most  exact  minds, 
will  enjoy  the  most  romantic  games  of 
sentiment  as  play.     As  we  look  at  the 
relics  of  Goethe's  games  in  this  line,  at 
the  little  silk  jacket  preserved  under  the 
glass  case,  because  the  heart  over  which 
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it  was  worn  beat  so  warrhly  for  one  who, 
though  he  excited  the  warmth,  could 
leave  her  when,  as  he  himself  says,  it  al- 
most cost  her  her  life — when  we  think  of 
this  fresh,  budding  life  that  was  spoiled  by 
the  "  greatest  intellectual  power  of  our 
age,"  we  cannot  help  rather  despising, 
and  certainly  hating,  the  self-culture  and 
pomposities  which  were  so  baneful  to  hfer 
interests.     Particularly  are  we  provoked 
when  we  read  how  comfortable  Goethe 
felt  about  it  after  revisiting  her,  and  re- 
alizing how  he  had  spoiled  her  life.     He 
describes  his  visit  and  his  contentment  in 
a  letter  to  the  same  lady  to  whom  he 
afterward  attributes  an  excess  in  coffee- 
drinking  as  the  explanation  of  her  annoy- 
ance at  the  game  with  her  being  over. 
He  says  :  "  On  the  25th  I  rode  toward 
Sesenheim,  and  there  found  the  family 
as  I  had  left  it  eight  years  ago.     I  was 
welcomed  in  the  most  friendly  manner. 
The  second  daughter  loved  me  in  those 
days  better  than  I  deserved,  and  more 
than  others  to  whom  I  had  given  so  much 
passion  and  faith.     I  was  forced  to  leave 
her  at  a  moment  when  it  nearly  cost  her 
her  life ;  she  passed  lightly  over  that 
episode,  to  tell  me  what  traces  still  re- 
mained of  the  old  illness,  and  behaved 
with  such  exquisite  delicacy  and  gener- 
osity from  the  moment  that  I  stood  be- 
fore her  unexpected  on  the  threshold, 
that  I  felt  quite  relieved.    I  must  do  her 
the  justice  to  say  that  she  made  not  the 
slightest   attempt    to    rekindle    in    my 
bosom  the  embers  of  love.     ...     I 
stayed  the  night  there,  and  departed  at 
dawn,  leaving  behind  me  friendly  faces  ; 
so  that  I  can  now  think  once  more  of  this 
corner  of  the  world  with  comfort,  and 
know  that  they  are  at  peace  with  me." 
"  Lili"  we  have  naturally  less  compas- 
sion for.     Besides  being  a  coquette,  she 
was  a  smarter,  more  prosperous  young 
lady.     Moreover,  she  married,  and  the 
closing  scene  with  Goethe  was  over  her 
baby,  as  he  describes  in  another  letter 
to  Frau  von  Stein  :  "  In  the  afternoon 
I  called  on  Lili,  and  found  the  lovely 
grasaffen  with  a  baby  of  seven  weeks  old, 
her  mother  standing  by.     There  also  I 
was  received  with  admiration  and  pleas- 
ure.    I  made  many  inquiries,  and  to  my 
great  delight  found  the  good  creature 
happily  married.      Her  husband,  from 
what  I  could  learn,  seems  a  worthy,  sen- 
sible fellow,   rich,   well  placed  in  the 


world ;    in   short,  she  has  every  thing 
she  needs.     Supped  with  Lili,  and  went 
away  in  the  moonlight.    The  sweet  emo- 
tions which  accompanied  me  I  cannot 
describe. ' '    The  story  of  * '  Lili, ' '  whom, 
in  his  autobiography,  he  says  he  loved 
more  than  any  other  woman — "  she  was 
the  first,  and  I  can  also  add  she  is  the 
last,  I  truly  loved" — shows  more  than 
any  other  what  he  meant  by  loving.  The 
moment    the    obstacles  preventing  his 
marriage  with  Lili  were  removed,  from 
that  moment  he  dreaded  it !    Why  ?  Be- 
cause he  was  perfectly  true  and  real,  he 
had  far  too  great  a  mind  to  stand  being 
bored  by  pretences,  and  knowing  where 
the  reality  of  his  feelings  stopped,  he 
would  not  involve  his  life  by  any  action 
which  would  have  entailed  an   unwise 
strain  upon  his  affections,  which  strain 
would  have  led  to  unhappiness  to  others, 
as  well  as  to  himself.     He  was  right  so 
far,  and  he  was  wise,  but  in  this  side  of 
his  nature  he  was  small.    Charming  girls 
made  vivid  impressions  on  his  very  im- 
pressionable nature,  but  he  always  knew 
that  his  heart  of  hearts,  the  part  of  human 
nature  which  makes  action  imperative, 
was  free.     He  was  more  in  love  with  the 
feeling  of  being  in  love  than  with  the  ob- 
jects that  inspired  the  feeling.    Possibly, 
according  to  his  lights,  he  was  not  self- 
ish, though  his  love  episodes  lead  so 
much  to  this  conclusion.     At  all  events, 
his  apparent  selfishness  in  action  was  not 
an  end  in  itself — it  was  the  means  toward 
an  end  he  conscientiously  thought  de- 
sirable for  others,  as  well  as  for  himself. 
He  was    comfort-loving  for  others,  as 
well  as  for  himself.    In  one  period  of  his 
life  we  find  him  trying.daily  to  spend  less 
upon  himself,  that  he  may  have  more  to 
give  to  others.    Early  in  life  we  find  him 
enjoying  Spinoza  with   supreme  satis- 
faction, and  saying,  "  But  what  especi- 
ally riveted  me  to  him  was  the  boundless 
disinterestedness  which  shone  forth  in 
every  sentence.     That  wonderful  senti- 
ment, i  He  who  truly  loves  God  must 
not  require  God  to  love  him  in  return,' 
filled  my  mind.     To  be  disinterested  in 
every  thing,  but  most  of  all  in  love  and 
friendships  was  my  highest  desire,  my 
maxim,  my  practice,  so  that  that  saucy 
speech  of  Philena's, '  If  I  love  thee,  what 
is  that  to  thee  ? '  was  spoken  right  out  of 
my  heart."     We  find  him  in  later  years 
generously  grateful,  disinterested,    and 
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gently  tolerant  in  his  conduct  toward 
Christiana.  These  cannot  have  been  the 
feelings  nor  the  actions  of  a  mere  egotist. 
As  an  artist,  the  picture  of  his  life  is  a 
brilliant  picture.  There  is  a  sustained 
power,  an  elasticity,  an  ever-spontaneous 
growth  to  the  end,  which  made  him  vir- 
tually a  younger  man  at  eighty  than  most 
men  are  at  forty,  but  there  is  a  want  in 
the  picture — the  want  there  is  in  the 
picture  of  the  German  nation.  Nature 
seems  to  have  said  to  Goethe,  "  I  have 
given  you  so  much,  and  such  a  faculty 
for  self-development  and  self-govern- 
ment, you  must  now  manage  yourself. 
I  cannot,  in  fairness  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  help  you  any  more. ' ' 

And  nature  did  not  give  him  the  facul- 
ty of  worshipping  any  man  or  woman,  or 
any  thing  outside  himself,  with  his  whole 
strength  ;  and  without  this  faculty  of 
worshipping,  lives  must  always  be  incom- 
plete, must  always  miss  the  highest  great- 
ness. .  Goethe's  mind  was  a  grand,  first- 
rate  machine  ;  the  powers  that  put  it  into 
motion  proceeded  from  the  heart  and 
brain,  but  very  little  soul  went  to  the 
propelling  of  it.  His  own  intellectual 
light  was  his  hero,  and  what  of  clinching 
completeness  is  wanting  in  his  actions 
and  feelings  was  caused,  we  think,  by 
the  want  of  a  light  recognized  as  above 
himself  toward  which  his  soul  could 
yearn.  There  were  no  ghosts  about  his 
life  ;  there  are  no  ghosts  about  the  lives 
of  the  many  Germans  he  has  educated, 
and  who  are  almost  too  reasonable  to 
need  a  religion.  And  Goethe  was  too 
reasonable  really  to  love.  Mr.  Lewes 
says  :  "  He  knew  little  of  the  exquisite 
companionship  of  two  souls  striving  in 
emulous  spirit  of  loving  rivalry  to  be- 


come better,  to  become  wiser,  teaching 
each  other  to  soar.  He  knew  little  of 
this  ;  and  the  kiss  he  feared  to  press  upon 
the  loving  lips  of  Fredericka — the  life  of 
sympathy  he  refused  to  share  with  her — 
are  wanting  to  the  greatness  of  his 
works, ' '  and,  we  may  add,  to  the  great- 
ness of  his  life. 

But  we  cannot  leave  his  old  home  with 
his  shortcomings  uppermost.  Though 
his  nature  was  incomplete  on  one  side,  it 
was  never  capable  of  any  thing  small,  ig- 
noble, or  petty.  When  he  "  loved  and 
rode  away, ' '  he  was  as  kind  and  consid- 
erate, barring  the  riding  away,  as  when  he 
was  delighting  in  the  presence  of  those 
who  fascinated  him.  This  kindness,  it  is 
true,  may  have  been  enhanced  by  the 
gratitude  he  felt  toward  those  who  had 
afforded  him  situations  for  his  poems  and 
dramas,  as  an  artist  will  feel  grateful  ta 
the  beauty  that  has  given  him  the  inspi- 
ration for  his  picture.  Still,  gratitude  is. 
always  something.  We  must  conclude- 
by  a  sentence  from  Mr.  Lewes,  which  has. 
in  it  the  characteristics  of  this  kind  of 
thoughtf  ulness,  and  also  of  the  material- 
ism of  the  German  Apollo  :  *'  The  heart 
of  the  Frau  von  Stein  had  no  memory 
but  for  its  wounds.  She  spoke  with  petty 
malice  of  the  '  low  person  '  who  had 
usurped  her  place,  rejected  Goethe's 
friendship,  affected  to  pity  him,  and  cir- 
culated gossip  about  his  beloved.  They 
were  forced  to  meet,  but  they  met  no 
longer  as  before.  To  the  last,  he  thought . 
and  spoke  of  her  tenderly,  and  I  know,, 
on  unexceptionable  authority,  that  when 
there  was  any  thing  appetizing  brought 
to  table,  which  he  thought  would  please 
her,  he  often  said,  '  Send  some  of  this  to- 
the  Frau  von  Stein.*  " — The  Spectator. 
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Grandmother  dear,  you  do  not  know  ;  you  have  lived  the  old-world  life, 

Under  the  twittering  eaves  of  home,  sheltered  from  storm  and  strife  ; 

Rocking  cradles,  and  covering  jams,  knitting  socks  for  baby  feet, 

Or  piecing  together  lavender  bags  for  keeping  the  linen  sweet : 

Daughter,  wife,  and  mother  in  turn,  and  each  with  a  blameless  breast, 

Then  saying  your  prayers  when  the  nightfall  came,  and  quietly  dropping  to  rest. 
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You   must  not  think,  Granny,  I   speak  in  scorn,  for  yours  have  been  well- 
spent  days,  * 
And  none  ever  paced  with  more  faithful  feet  the  dutiful  ancient  ways. 
Grandfather's  gone,  but  while  he  lived  you  clung  to  him  close  and  true, 
And  mother's  heart,  like  her  eyes,  I  know,  came  to  her  straight  from  you. 
If  the  good  old  times,  at  the  good  old  pace,  in  the  good  old  grooves  would  run, 
One  could  not  do  better,  I'm  sure  of  that,  than  do  as  you  all  have  done. 

But  the  world  has  wondrously  changed,  Granny,  since  the  days  when  you  were 

young; 
It  thinks  quite  different  thoughts  from  then,  and  speaks  with  a  different  tongue. 
The  fences  are  broken,  the  cords  are  snapped,  that  tethered  man's  heart  to  home  ; 
He  ranges  free  as  the  wind  or  the  wave,  and  changes  his  shore  like  the  foam. 
He  drives  his  furrows  through  fallow  seas,  he  reaps  what  the  breakers  sow, 
And  the  flash  of  his  iron  flail  is  seen  mid  the  barns  of  the  barren  snow. 

He  has  lassoed  the  lightning  and  led  it  home,  he  has  yoked  it  unto  his  need, 
And  made  it  answer  the  rein  and  trudge  as  straight  as  the  steer  or  steed. 
He  has  bridled  the  torrents  and  made  them  tame,  he  has  bitted  the  champing  tide, 
It  toils  as  his  drudge  and  turns  the  wheels  that  spin  for  his  use  and  pride. 
He  handles  the  planets  and  weighs  their  dust,  he  mounts  on  the  comet's  car, 
And  he  lifts  the  veil  of  the  sun,  and  stares  in  the  eyes  of  the  uttermost  star. 

'Tis  not  the  same  world  you  knew,  Granny ;  its  fetters  have  fallen  off ; 
The  lowliest  now  may  rise  and  rule  where  the  proud  used  to  sit  and  scoff. 
No  need  to  boast  of  a  scutcheoned  stock,  claim  rights  from  an  ancient  wrong  ; 
All  are  born  with  a  silver  spoon   in   their  mouths  whose  gums  are  sound  and 

strong. 
And  I  mean  to  be  rich  and  great,  Granny ;  I  mean  it  with  heart  and  soul  : 
At  my  feet  is  the  ball,  I  will  roll  it  on,  till  it  spins  through  the  golden  goal. 

Out  on  the  thought  that  my  copious  life  should  trickle  in  trivial  days, 
Myself  but  a  lonelier  sort  of  beast,  watching  the  cattle  graze, 
Scanning  the  year's  monotonous  change,  or  gaping  at  wind  and  rain, 
And  hanging  with  meek  solicitous  eyes  on  the  whims  of  a  creaking  vane  ; 
Wretched  if  ewes  drop  single  lambs,  blest  so  is  oilcake  cheap, 
And  growing  old  in  a  tedious  round  of  worry,  surfeit,  and  sleep. 

You  dear  old  Granny,  how  sweet  your  smile,  and  how  soft  your  silvery  hair  ! 

But  all  has  moved  on  while  you  sate  still  in  your  cap  and  easy-chair. 

The  torch  of  knowledge  is  lit  for  all,  it  flashes  from  hand  to  hand ; 

The  alien  tongues  of  the  earth  converse,  and  whisper  from  strand  to  strand. 

The  very  churches  are  changed  and  boast  new  hymns,  new  rites,  new  truth ; 

Men  worship  a  wiser  and  greater  God  than  the  half-known  God  of  your  youth. 

What !  marry  Connie  and  set  up  house,  and  dwell  where  my  fathers  dwelt, 
Giving  the  homely  feasts  they  gave,  and  kneeling  where  they  knelt  ? 
She  is  pretty,  and  good,  and  void  I  am  sure  of  vanity,  greed,  or  guile  ; 
But  she  has  not  travelled  nor  seen  the  world,  and  is  lacking  in  air  and  style. 
Women  now  are  as  wise  and  strong  as  men,  and  vie  with  men  in  renown ; 
The  wife  that  will  help  to  build  my  fame  was  not  bred  near  a  country  town. 

What  a  notion  !  to  figure  at  parish  boards,  and  wrangle  o'er  cess  and  rate, 
I,  who  mean  to  sit  for  the  county  yet,  and  vote  on  an  Empire's  fate  ; 
To  take  the  chair  at  the  Farmers'  Feasts,  and  tickle  their  bumpkin  ears, 
Who  must  shake  a  senate  before  I  die,  and  waken  a  people's  cheers  ! 
In  the  olden  days  was  no  choice,  so  sons  to  the  roof  of  their  fathers  clave : 
But  now  !  'twere  to  perish  before  one's  time,  and  to  sleep  in  a  living  grave. 
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I  see  that  you  do  not  understand.     How  should  you  ?    Your  memory  clings 
To  the  simple  music  of  silenced  days  and  the  skirts  of  vanishing  things. 
Your  fancy  wanders  round  ruined  haunts,  and  dwells  upon  oft-told  tales ; 
Your  eyes  discern  not  the  widening  dawn,  nor  your  ears  catch  the  rising  gales. 
But  live  on,  Granny,  till  I  come  back,  and  then  perhaps  you  will  own 
The  dear  old  Past  is  an  empty  nest,  and  the  Present  the  brood  that  is  flown. 
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And  so,  my  dear,  you're  come  back  at  last  ?    I  always  fancied  you  would. 
Well,  you  see  the  old  home  of  your  childhood's  days  is  standing  where  it  stood. 
The  roses  still  clamber  from  porch  to  roof,  the  elder  is  white  at  the  gate, 
And  over  the  long  smooth  gravel  path  the  peacock  still  struts  in  state. 
On  the  gabled  lodge,  as  of  old,  in  the  sun,  the  pigeons  sit  and  coo, 
And  our  hearts,  my  dear,  are  no  whit  more  changed,  but  have  kept  still  warm 
for  you. 

You'll  find  little  altered,  unless  it  be  me,  and  that  since  my  last  attack ; 
But  so  that  you  only  give  me  time,  I  can  walk  to  the  church  and  back. 
You  bade  me  not  die  till  you  returned,  and  so  you  see  I  lived  on  : 
I'm  glad  that  I  did  now  you've  really  come,  but  it's  almost  time  I  was   gone. 
I  suppose  that  there  isn't  room  for  us  all,  and  the  old  should  depart  the  first. 
That's  but  as  it  should  be.     What  is  sad,  is  to  bury  the  dead  you've  nursed. 

Won't  you  take  something  at  once,  my  dear  ?    Not  even  a  glass  of  whey  ? 
The  dappled  Alderney  calved  last  week,  and  the  baking  is  fresh  to-day. 
HaVe  you  lost  your  appetite  too  in  town,  or  is  it  you've  grown  over-nice  ? 
If  you'd  rather  have  biscuits  and  cowslip  wine,  they'll  bring  them  up  in  a  trice. 
But  what  am  I  saying  ?    Your  coming  down  has  set  me  all  in  a  maze : 
I  forgot  that  you  travelled  down  by  train  ;  I  was  thinking  of  coaching  days. 

There,  sit  you  down,  and  give  me  your  hand,  and  tell  me  about  it  all, 
From  the  day  that  you  left  us,  keen  to  go,  to  the  pride  that  had  a  fall. 
And  all  went  well  at  the  first  ?    So  it  does,  when  we're  young  and  puffed  with 

hope ; 
But  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  quicker  reached  the  easier  seems  the  slope. 
And  men  thronged  round  you,  and  women  too?    Yes,  that  I  can  understand. 
When  there's  gold  in  the  palm,  the  greedy  world  is  eager  to  grasp  the  hand. 

I  heard  them  tell  of  your  smart  town  house,  but  I  always  shook  my  head. 
One  doesn't  grow  rich  in  a  year  and  a  day,  in  the  time  of  my  youth  'twas  said. 
Men  do  not  reap  in  the  spring,  my  dear,  nor  are  granaries  rilled  in  May, 
Save  it  be  with  the  harvest  of  former  years,  stored  up  for  a  rainy  day. 
The  seasons  will  keep  their  own  true  time,  you  can  hurry  nor  furrow  nor  sod  • 
It's  honest  labor  and  steadfast  thrift  that  alone  are  blest  by  God. 

You  say  you  were  honest.     I  trust  you  were,  nor  do  I  judge  you,  my  dear  : 
I    have  old-fashioned  ways,    and   it's   quite  enough   to   keep   one's   own   con- 
science clear. 
But   still   the  commandment,  "Thou   shalt  not   steal,"    though   a  simple  and 

ancient  rule, 
Was  not  made  for  complex  cunning  to  balk,  nor  for  any  new  age  to  befool ; 
And  if  my  growing  rich  unto  others  brought  but  penury,  chill,  and  grief, 
I  should  feel,  though  I  never  had  filched  with  my  hands,  I  was  only  a  craftier 
thief. 
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That  isn't  the  way  they  look  at  it  there  ?    All  worshipped  the  rising  sun  ? 
Most  of  all  the  fine  lady,  in  pride  of  purse  you  fancied  your  heart  had  won. 
I  don't  want  to  hear  of  her  beauty  or  birth  :  I  reckon  her  foul  and  low  ; 
Far  better  a  steadfast  cottage  wench  than  grand  loves  that  come  and  go. 
To  -cleave  to  their  husbands  through  weal,  through  woe,  is  all  women  have  to  do  : 
In  growing  as  clever  as  men  they  seem  to  have  matched  them  in  fickleness  too. 

But  there's  one  in  whose  heart   has  your  image   still   dwelt   through  many  an 

absent  day, 
As  the  scent  of  a  flower  will  haunt  a  closed  room,  though  the  flower  be  taken 

away. 
Connie's  not   quite   so   young  as   she  was,    no   doubt,  but   faithfulness  never 

grows  old ; 
And  were  beauty  the  only  fuel  of  love,  the  wannest   hearth  soon  would   grow 

cold. 
Once  you  thought  that  she  had  not  travelled,  and  knew  neither  the  world  nor 

life: 
Not  to  roam,  but  to   deem  her  own  hearth   the  whole  world,  that's  what  a 

man  wants  in  a  wife. 

I'm  sure  you'd  be  happy  with   Connie,  at  least   if  your  own  heart's  in  the 

right  place. 
She  will   bring  you   nor  power,  nor  station,  nor  wealth,  but   she  never  will 

bring  you  disgrace. 
They  say  that  the  moon,  though  she  moves  round  the  sun,  never  turns  to  him 

morning  or  night  <     .  >   ,     « 

But  one  face  of  her  sphere,  and  it  must  be  because  she's  so  true  a  satellite ; 
And  Connie,  if  into  your  orbit  once  drawn  by  the  sacrament  sanctioned  above, 
Would  revolve  round  you  constantly,  only  to  show  the  one-sided  aspect  of  love. 

You  will  never  grow  rich  by  the  land,  I  own  ;  but  if  Connie  and  you  should 

wed, 
It  will  feed  your  children  and  household  too,  as  it  you  and  your  fathers  fed. 
The  seasons  have  been  unkindly  of  late  ;  there's  a  wonderful  cut  of  hay, 
But  the  showers  have  washed  all  the  goodness  out,  till  it's  scarcely  worth  cart- 
ing away. 
There's  a  fairish  promise  of  barley  straw,  but  the  ears  look  rusty  and  slim  : 
I  suppose  God  intends  to  remind  us  thus  that  something  depends  on  Him. 

God  neither  progresses  nor  changes,  dear,  as  I  once  heard  you  rashly  say : 
Men's  schools  and  philosophies  come  and  go,  but  His  word  doth  not  pass  away. 
We  worship  Him  here  as  we  did  of  old,  with  simple  and  reverent  rite  : 
In  the  morning  we  pray  Him  to   bless  our  work,  to  forgive  our  transgressions 

at  night. 
To  keep  His  commandments,  to  fear  His  name,  and  what  should  be  done,  to 

do — 
That's  the  beginning  of  wisdom  still ;  I  suspect  'tis  the  end  of  it  too. 

You  must  see  the  new-fangled  machines  at  work,  that  harrow,  and  thresh,  and 

reap  ; 
They're  wonderful  quick,  there's  no  mistake,  and  they  say  in  the  end  they're 

cheap. 
But  they  make  such  a  clatter,  and.  seem  to  bring  the  rule  of  the  town  to  the 

fields  : 
There's  something  more  precious  in  country  life  than  the  balance  of  wealth  it 

yields. 
But  that  seems  going ;  I'm  sure  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  gone  before  : 
Better  poor  sweet  silence  of  rural  toil  than  the  factory's  opulent  roar. 
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They're  a  mighty  saving  of  labor,  though  ;  so  at  least  I  hear  them  tell, 

Making  fewer  hands  and  fewer  mouths,  but  fewer  hearts  as  well : 

They  sweep  up  so  close  that  there's  nothing  left  for  widows   and  bairns  to 

glean ; 
If  machines  are  growing  like  men,  man  seems  to  be  growing  a  half  machine. 
There's  no  friendliness  left ;  the  only  tie  is  the  wage  upon  Saturday  nights  : 
Right  used  to  mean  duty  ;  you'll  find  that  now  there's  no  duty,  but  only  rights 

Still  stick  to  your  duty,  my  dear,  and  then  things  cannot  go  much  amiss. 
What  made  folks  happy  in  bygone  times,  will  make  them  happy  in  this. 
There's  little  that's  called  amusement,  here ;  but  why  should  the  old  joys  pall  ? 
Has  the  blackbird  ceased  to  sing  loud  in   spring?    Has  the  cuckoo  forgotten 

to  call  ? 
Are  bleating  voices  no  longer  heard  when  the  cherry-blossoms  swarm  ? 
And  have  home,  and  children,  and  fireside  lost  one  gleam  of  their  ancient  charm  ? 

Come,  let  us  go  round  ;  to  the  farm-yard  first,  with  its  litter  of  fresh-strewn 
straw, 

Past  the  ash-tree  dell,  round  whose  branching  tops  the  young  rooks  wheel  and 
caw  ; 

Through  the  ten-acre  mead  that  was  mown   the  first,  and  looks  well  for  after- 
math, 

Then  round  by  the  beans — I  shall  tire  by  then — and  home  up  the  garden  path, 

Where  the  peonies  hang  their  blushing  heads,  where  the  larkspur  laughs  from 
its  stalk — 

With  my  stick  and  your  arm  I  can  manage.     But  see  !     There,  Connie  comes 
up  the  walk. 

Cornhill  Magazine. 
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Chapter  XVII.  world  !" — we  can  hear  so  much  as  she 

passes  the  skylight.     "  One  profession 

villainy   abroad.  }jves  ^y  fomenting  quarrels  ;    and  an- 

It  is  near  mid-day  ;  two  late  people  other  studies  the  art  of  killing  in  every 

are  sitting  at  breakfast ;   the  skylight  form  ;  but  this  one  lives  only  to  heal — 

overhead  has  been  lifted,  and  the  cool  only  to  relieve  the  suffering  and  help  the 

sea-air  fills  the  saloon.  miserable.     That    is    the    profession  I 

"Dead    calm    again,"     says    Angus  should  belong  to  if  I  were  a  man  !" 
Sutherland,  for  he  can  see  the  rose-red        Our  young  Doctor  says  nothing  as  the 

ensign  hanging  limp  from  the  mizzen-  voice  recedes  ;  but  he  is  obviously  lis- 

mast,  a  blaze  of  color  against  the  still  tening  for  the  return  walk  along  the 

blue.  deck.     And  here  she  comes1  again. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the   White        '*  The  patient  drudgery  of  such  a  life 

Dove  is  quite  motionless,    and  that  a  is  quite  heroic — whether  he  is  a  man  of 

perfect  silence  reigns  around  her.     That  science,  working  day  and  night  to  find 

is  why  we  can  hear  so  distinctly — through  out  things  for  the  good  of  the  world,  no- 

the  open  skylight — the  gentle  footsteps  body  thanking  him  or  caring  about  him, 

of  two  people  who  are  pacing  up  and  or  whether  he  is  a  physician  in  practice 

down  the  deck,  and  the  soft  voice  of  with  not  a  minute  that  can  be  called  his 

one  of  them  as  she  speaks  to  her  friend,  own — liable  to    be    summoned  at  any 

What  is  all  this  wild  enthusiasm  about,  how 


then  ?  The  voice  again  becomes  inaudible. 

"It  is  the  noblest  profession  in  the    It  is  remarked  to  this  young  man  that 
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Mary  Avon  seems  to  have  a  pretty  high 
opinion  of  the  medical  profession. 

"  She  herself,"  he  says  hastily,  with  a 
touch  of  color  in  his  face,  "  has  the  pa- 
tience and  fortitude  of  a  dozen  doc- 
tors.' ' 

Once  more  the  light  tread  on  deck 
comes  near  the  skylight. 

"  If  I  were  the  Government,"  says 
Mary  Avon  warmly,  "  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  see  so  rich  a  country  as  Eng- 
land content  to  take  her  knowledge  sec- 
ond-hand from  the  German  Universi- 
ties ;  while  such  men  as  Dr.  Sutherland 
are  harassed  and  hampered  in  their 
proper  work  by  having  to  write  articles 
and  do  ordinary  doctor's  visiting.  I 
should  be  ashamed.  If  it  is  a  want  of 
money,  why  don't  they  pack  off  a  dozen 
or  two  of  the  young  noodles  who  pass 
the  day  whittling  quills  in  the  Foreign 
Office?—" 

Even  when  modified  by  the  distance, 
and  by  the  soft  lapping  of  the  water  out- 
side, this  seems  rather  strong  language 
for  a  young  lady.  Why  should  Miss 
Avon  again  insist  in  such  a  warm  fash- 
ion on  the  necessity  of  endowing  re- 
search ? 

But  Angus  Sutherland's  face  is  burn- 
ing red.  Listeners  are  said  to  hear  ill  of 
themselves. 

"  However,  Dr.  Sutherland  is  not 
likely  to  complain,"  she  says  proudly, 
as  she  comes  by  a$un.  "  No  ;  he  is 
too  proud  of  his  profession.  He  does 
his  work ;  and  leaves  the  appreciation 
of  it  to  others.  And  when  everybody 
knows  that  he  will  one  day  be  among  the 
most  famous  'men  in  the  country,  is  it 
not  monstrous  that  he  should  be  har- 
assed by  drudgery  in  the  mean  time  ?  If 
I  were  a  Government — " 

But  Angus  Sutherland  cannot  suffer 
this  to  go  on.  He  leaves  his  breakfast 
unfinished,  passes  along  the  saloon,  and 
ascends  the  companion. 

"  Good  morning  !"  he  says. 

"Why,  are  you  up  already?"  his 
hostess  says.  "  We  have  been  walking 
as  lightly  as  we  could,  for  we  thought 
you  were  both  asleep.  And  Mary  has 
been  heaping  maledictions  on  the  head 
of  the  Government  because  it  doesn't 
subsidize  all  you  microscope-men.  The 
next  thing  she  will  want  is  a  license  for 
the  whole  of  you  to  be  allowed  to  vivi- 
sect criminals." 
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I  heard  something  of  what  Miss 
Avon  said,"  he  admitted. 

The  girl,  looking  rather  aghast, 
glanced  at  the  open  skylight. 

"We  thought  you  were  asleep,"  she 
stammered,  and  with  her  face  somewhat 
flushed. 

44  At  least,  I  heard  you  say  something 
about  the  Government,"  he  said  kind- 
ly. "  Well,  all  I  ask  from  the  Govern- 
ment is  to  give  me  a  trip  like  this  every 
summer." 

"  What,"  says  his  hostess,   "  with  a 
barometer  that  won't  fall  ?" 
I  don't  mind." 
And  seas  like  glass  ?' ' 
I  don't  mind." 

And  the    impossibility    of    getting 
back  to  land  ?" 

"  So  much  the  better,"  he  says  defi- 
antly. 

"  Why,"  she  reminds  him,  laughing, 
"you  were  very  anxious  about  getting 
back  some  days  ago.  What  has  made 
you  change  your  wishes  ?" 

He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then 
he  says — 

"  I  believe  a  sort  of  madness  of  idle- 
ness has  got  possession  of  me.  I  have 
dallied  so  long  with  that  tempting  invi- 
tation of  yours  to  stay  and  see  the  White 
Dove  through  the  equinoctials  that — 
that  I  think  I  really  must  give  in — " 

"You  cannot  help  yourself,"  his 
hostess  says  promptly.  "  You  have  al- 
ready promised.     Mary  is  my  witness. ' ' 

The  witness  seems  anxious  to  avoid 
being  brought  into  this  matter ;  she 
turns  to  the  Laird  quickly  and  asks  him 
some  question  about  Ru-na-Gaul  light 
over  there. 

Ru-na-Gaul  light  no  doubt  it  is — shin- 
ing white  in  the  sun  at  the  point  of  the 
great  cliffs  ;  and  there  is  the  entrance 
to  Tobbermorry ;  and  here  is  Mingary 
Castle — brown  ruins  amid  the  brilliant 
greens  of  those  sloping  shores — and  there 
are  the  misty  hills  over  Loch  Sunart. 
For  the  rest,  blue  seas  around  us,  glassy 
and  still ;  and  blue  skies  overhead, 
cloudless  and  pale.  The  barometer  re- 
fuses to  budge. 

But  suddenly  there  is  a  brisk  excite- 
ment. What  though  the  breeze  that  is 
darkening  the  water  there  is  coming  on 
right  ahead  ? — we  shall  be  moving  any- 
way. And  as  the  first  puffs  of  it  catch 
the  sails,  Angus  Sutherland  places  Mary 
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Avon  in  command  ;  and  she  is  now — by 
the  permission  of  her  travelling  physi- 
cian— allowed  to  stand  as  she  guides  the 
course  of  the  vessel.  She  has  become 
an  experienced  pilot :  the  occasional 
glance  at  the  leach  of  the  top-sail  is  all 
that  is  needed  ;  she  keeps  as  accurately 
"  full  and  by"  as  the  master  of  one  of 
the  famous  cuptakers. 

"  Now,  Mary,"  says  her  hostess,  "  it 
all  depends  on  you  as  to  whether  Angus 
will  catch  the  steamer  this  evening." 

"  Oh,  does  it  ?"  she  says,  with  appa- 
rent innocence. 

"  Yes  ;  we  shall  want  very  good  steer- 
ing to  get  within  sight  of  Castle  Osprey 
before  the  evening." 

"Very  well,  then,"  says" this  auda- 
cious person. 

At  the  same  instant  she  deliberately 
puts  the  helm  down.  Of  course  the 
yacht  directly  runs  up  to  the  wind,  her 
sails  flapping  helplessly.  Everybody 
looks  surprised ;  and  John  of  Skye, 
thinking  that  the  new  skipper  has  only 
been  a  bit  careless,  calls  out — 

Keep  her  full,  men,  if  you  please." 
What  do  you  mean,  Mary.     What 
are  you  about  ?"  cries  Queen  T. 

"lam  not  going  to  be  responsible  for 
sending  Dr.  Sutherland  away,"  she  says, 
in  a  matter-of-fact  manner,  "  since  he 
says  he  is  in  no  hurry  to  go.  If  you 
wish  to  drive  your  guest  away,  I  won't 
be  a  party  to  it.  I  mean  to  steer  as 
badly  as  I  can." 

"  Then  I  depose  you,"  says  Dr.  Suth- 
erland promptly.  "  I  cannot  have  a 
pilot  who  disobeys  orders." 

"Very  well,"  she  says,  "you  may 
take  the  tiller  yourself" — and  she  goes 
away,  and  sits  down  in  high  dudgeon, 
by  the  Laird. 

So  once  more  we  get  the  vessel  under 
way ;  and  the  breeze  is  beginning  to 
blow  somewhat  more  briskly ;  and  we 
notice  with  hopefulness  that  there  is 
rougher  water  farther  down  the  Sound. 
But  with  this  slow  process  of  beating, 
how  are  we  to  get  within  sight  of  Castle 
Osprey  before  the  great  steamer  comes 
up  from  the  South  ? 

The  Laird  is  puzzling  over  the  Ad- 
miralty Sailing  Directions.  The  young 
lady,  deeply  offended,  who  sits  beside 
him,  pays  him  great  attention,  and 
talks  "at"  the  rest  of  the  passengers 
with  undisguised  contempt. 
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"  It  is  all  haphazard,  the  sailing  of  a 
yacht,"  she  says  to  him,  though  we  can 
all  hear.  "  Anybody  can  do  it.  But 
they  make  a  jargon  about  it  to  puzzle 
other  people,  and  pretend  it  is  a  science, 
and  all  that." 

"  Well,"  says  the  Laird,  who  is  quite 
unaware  of  the  fury  that  Alls  her  brain, 
"  there  are  some  of  the  phrases  in  this 
book  that  are  verra  extraordinary.  In 
navigating  this  same  Sound  of  Mull, 
they  say  you  are  to  keep  the  *  weather 
shore  aboard.'  How  can  ye  keep  the 
weather  shore  aboard  ?" 

"  Indeed,  if  we  don't  get  into  a  port 
soon,"  remarks  our  hostess  and  chief 
commissariat-officer,  "  it  will  be  the  only 
thing  we  shall  have  on  board.  How 
would  you  like  it  cooked,  Mary  ?" 

"  I  won't  speak  to  any  of  you,"  says 
the  disgraced  skipper,  with  much  com- 
posure. 

"  Will  you  sing  to  us,  then  ?" 

"  Will  you  behave  properly  if  you  are 
reinstated  in  command  ?"  asks  Angus 
Sutherland. 

"Yes,  I  will,"  she  says  quite  hum- 
bly ;  and  forthwith  she  is  allowed  to 
have  the  tiller  again. 

Brisker  and  brisker  grows  the  breeze  ; 
it  is  veering  to  the  south,  too  ;  the  sea 
is  rising,  and  with  it  the  spirits,  of  every- 
body on  board.  The  ordinarily  sedate 
and  respectable  White  Dove  is  showing 
herself  a  trifle  frisky,  moreover  ;  an  oc- 
casional clatter  below  of  hair-lJrushes  or 
candlesticks  tells  us  that  people  accus- 
tomed to  calms  fall  into  the  habit  of 
leaving  their  cabins  ill-arranged. 

"  There  will  be  more  wind,  sir,"  says 
John  of  Skye,  coming  aft ;  and  he  is 
looking  at  some  long  and  streaky 
"mare's  tails"  in  the  south-western 
sky.  "  And  if  there  wass  a  gale  o' 
wind,  I  would  let  her  have  it !" 

Why  that  grim  ferocity  of  look,  Cap- 
tain John  ?  Is  the  poor  old  White  Dove 
responsible  for  the  too  fine  weather, 
that  you  would  like  to  see  her  driven, 
all  wet  and  bedraggled,  before  a  south- 
westerly gale  ?  If  you  must  quarrel  with 
something,  quarrel  with  the  barometer  ; 
you  may  admonish  it  with  a  belaying-pin 
if  you  please. 

Brisker  and  brisker  grows  the  breeze. 
Now  we  hear  the  first  pistol-shots  of  the 
spray  come  rattling  over  the  bows  ;  and 
Hector  of  Moidart  has  from  time  to  time 
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to  duck  his  head,  or  shake  the  water 
from  his  jersey.  The  White  Dove 
breasts  these  rushing  waves,  and  a  foam 
of  white  water  goes  hissing  away  from 
either  side  of  her.  Speine  M6r  and 
Speine  Beg  we  leave  behind  ;  in  the  dis- 
tance we  can  descry  the  ruins  of  Aros 
Castle  and  the  deep  indentation  of  Sa- 
len  Bay  ;  here  we  are  passing  the  thick 
woods  of  Funeray.  ' '  Farewell^  fare- 
well\  to  Funeray!"  The  squally  look 
in  the  south-west  increases ;  the  wind 
veers  more  and  more.  Commander 
Mary  Avon  is  glad  to  resign  the  helm, 
for  it  is  not  easy  to  retain  hold  in  these 
plunging  seas. 

4 '  Why,  you  will  catch  the  steamer  af- 
ter ail,  Angus  !"  says  his  hostess,  as  we 
go  tearing  by  the  mouth  of  Loch  Aline. 

"This  is  a  good  one  for  the  last !" 
he  calls  to  her.  "  Give  her  some  more 
sheet,  John  ;  the  wind  is  going  round  to 
the  north  !" 

Whence  comes  the  whirling  storm  in 
the  midst  of  the  calm  summer  weather  ? 
The  blue  heavens  are  as  blue  as  the  petal 
of  a  crane's  bill :  surely  such  a  sky  has 
nothing  to  do  with  a  hurricane.  But 
wherever  it  comes  from,  it  is  welcome 
enough ;  and  the  brave  White  Dove 
goes  driving  through  those  heavy  seas, 
sometimes  cresting  them  buoyantly,  at 
other  times  meeting  them  with  a  dull 
shock,  followed  by  a  swish  of  water  that 
rushes  along  the  lee  scuppers.  And 
those  two"  women-folk — without  ulsters 
or  other  covering  :  it  is  a  merry  game  to 
play  jack-in-the-box,  and  duck  their 
heads  under  the  shelter  of  the  gig  when 
the  spray  springs  into  the  air.  But 
somehow  the  sea  gets  the  best  of  it. 
Laugh  as  they  may,  they  must  be  feel- 
ing rather  damp  about  their  hair  ;  and 
as  for  Mary  Avon's  face — that  has  got  a 
bath  of  salt-water  at  least  a  dozen  times. 
She  cares  not.  Sun,  wind,  and  sea  she 
allows  to  do  their  worst  with  her  com- 
plexion. Soon  we  shall  have  to  call  her 
the  Nut-brown  Maid. 

Brisker  and  brisker  grows  the  breeze. 
Angus  Sutherland,  with  a  rope  round 
the  tiller,  has  his  teeth  set  hard  :  he  is 
indeed  letting  the  White  Dove  have  it  at 
last,  for  he  absolutely  refuses  to  have  the 
top-sail  down.  The  main  tack,  then  : 
might  not  that  be  hauled  up  ?  No  ;  he 
would  have  none  of  John  of  Skye's  coun- 
sels.    The  White  Dove  tears  her  way 


through  the  water — we  raise  a  cloud  of 
birds  from  the  rocks  opposite  Scallasdale 
— we  see  the  white  surf  breaking  in  at 
Craignure — ahead  of  us  is  Lismore  Light- 
house, perched  over  the  whirling  and 
struggling  tides,  shining  white  in  the 
sunlight  above  the  dark  and  driven  sea. 

Ahead  she  goes  ;  the  land  she  knows  ! 

— past  the  shadowy  ruins  of  Duart,  and 
out  and  through  the  turbulent  tides  off 
the  lighthouse  rocks.  The  golden  after- 
noon is  not  yet  far  advanced  ;  let  but 
this  brave  breeze  continue,  and  soon 
they  will  descry  the  White  Dove  from 
the  far  heights  of  Castle  Osprey  ! 

But  there  was  to  be  no  Castle  Osprey 
for  Angus  Sutherland  that  evening,  de- 
spite the  splendid  run  the  White  Dove 
had  made.  It  was  a  race,  indeed,  be- 
tween the  yacht  and  the  steamer  for  the 
quay  ;  and  notwithstanding  that  Mary 
Avon  was  counselling  everybody  to  give 
it  up  as  impossible,  John  of  Skye  would 
hold  to  it  in  the  hope  of  pleasing  Dr. 
Sutherland  himself.  And  no  sooner  was 
the  anchor  let  go  in  the  bay  than  the 
gig  was  down  from  the  davits  ;  the  men 
had  jumped  in  ;  the  solitary  portman- 
teau was  tossed  into  the  stern  ;  and  An- 
gus Sutherland  was  hurriedly  bidding  his 
adieus.  The  steamer  was  at  this  instant 
slowing  into  the  quay. 

"  I  forbid  any  one  to  say  good-by  to 
him,"  says  our  Admiral-in-chief  sternly. 
14  Au  revoir — auf  Wiedersehen — any- 
thing you  like — no  good-by." 

Last  of  all  he  took  Mary  Avon's 
hand. 

"You  have  promised,  you  know," 
she  said,  with  her  eyes  cast  down. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  regarding  her  for  an 
instant  with  a  strange  look — earnest  per- 
haps, and  yet  timid — as  if  it  would  ask 
a  question  and  dared  not — "  I  will  keep 
my  promise."  Then  he  jumped  into  the 
boat. 

That  was  a  hard  pull  away  to  the 
quay  ;  and  even  in  the  bay  the  water 
was  rough,  so  that  the  back-sweep  of 
the  oars  sometimes  caught  the  waves 
and  sent  the  spray  flying  in  the  wind. 
The  Chevalier  had  rung  her  bells.  We 
made  sure  he  would  be  too  late.  What 
was  the  reason  of  this  good-natured  in- 
dulgence ?  We  lost  sight  of  the  gig  in 
at  the  landing-slip. 

Then  the  great  steamer  slowly  steamed 
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away  from  the  quay  :  who  was  that  on 
the  paddle-box  waving  good-by  to  us  ? 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  can  see  him  plainly," 
calls  out  Queen  T.,  looking  through  a 
glass  ;  and  there  is  a  general  waving  of 
handkerchiefs  in  reply  to  the  still  visible 
signal.  Mary  Avon  waves  her  handker- 
chief too — in  a  limp  fashion.  We  do 
not  look  at  her  eyes. 

And  when  the  gig  came  back,  and  we 
bade  good-by  for  the  time  to  the  brave 
old  White  Dove,  and  set  out  for  Castle 
Osprey,  she  was  rather  silent.  In  vain 
did  the  Laird  tell  her  some  of  the  very 
best  ones  about  Homesh  ;  she  seemed 
anxious  to  get  into  the  house  and  to 
reach  the  solitude  of  her  own  room. 

But  in  the  mean  time  there  was  a  nota- 
ble bundle  of  letters,  newspapers,  and 
what  not,  lying  on  the  hall-table.  This 
was  the  first  welcome  that  civilization 
gave  us.  And  although  we  defied  these 
claims — and  determined  that  not  an  en- 
velope should  be  opened  till  after  dinner 
— Mary  Avon,  having  only  one  letter 
awaiting  her,  was  allowed  to  read  that. 
She  did  it  mechanically,  listlessly — she 
was  not  in  .very  good  spirits.  But  sud- 
denly we  heard  her  utter  some  slight  ex- 
clamation ;  and  then  we  turned  and  saw 
that  there  was  a  strange  look  on  her  face 
— of  dismay  and  dread.  She  was  pale, 
too,  and  bewildered — like  one  stunned. 
Then  without  a  word  she  handed  the 
letter  to  her  friend. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Mary  ?" 

But  she  read  the  letter — and,  in  her 
amazement,  she  repeated  the  reading  of 
it  aloud.  It  was  a  brief,  business-like, 
and  yet  friendly  letter,  from  the  manager 
of  a  certain  bank  in  London.  He  said 
he  was  sorry  to  refer  to  painful  matters  ; 
but  no  doubt  Miss  Avon  had  seen  in  the 
papers  some  mention  of  the  absconding 

of  Mr.  Frederick  Smethurst,  of . 

He  hoped  there  was  nothing  wrong ; 
but  he  thought  it  right  to  inform  Miss 
Avon  that,  a  day  or  two  before  this  dis- 
appearance, Mr.  Smethurst  had  called 
at  the  bank  and  received,  in  obedience 
to  her  written  instructions,  the  securi- 
ties— U.  S.  Five  Twenties — which  the 
bank  held  in  her  name.  Mr.  Smethurst 
had  explained  that  these  bonds  were  de- 
liverable to  a  certain  broker ;  and  that 
securities  of  a  like  value  would  be  de- 
posited with  the  bank  in  a  day  or  two 
afterwards.     Since    then    nothing    had 


been  heard  of  him  till  the  Hue  and  Cry 
appeared  in  the  newspapers.  Such  was 
the  substance  of  the  letter. 

"  But  it  isn't  true  !"  said  Mary  Avon 
almost  wildly.  "  I  cannot  believe  it.  I 
will  not  believe  it.  I  saw  no  announce- 
ment in  the  papers.  And  I  did  give 
him  the  letter — he  was  acting  quite  right- 
ly.    What  do  they  want  me  to  believe  ?" 

"  Oh,  Mary  !"  cries  her  friend, 
"  why  did  you  not  tell  us  ?  Have  you 
parted  with  every  thing  ?' ' 

"The  money?"  says  the  girl — with 
her  white  face,  and  frightened  pathetic 
eyes.  "  Oh,  I  do  not  care  about  the 
money  !  It  has  got  nothing  to  do  with 
the  money.  But — but — he — was  my 
mother's  only  brother." 

The  lips  tremble  for  a  moment  ;  but 
she  collects  herself.  Her  courage  fights 
through  the  stun  of  this  sudden  blow. 

41 1  will  not  believe  it !"  she  says. 
"  How  dare  they  say  such  things  of 
him  ?  How  is  it  we  have  never  seen 
anything  of  it  in  the  papers  ?' ' 

But  the  Laird  leaves  these  and  other 
wild  questions  to  be  answered  at  leisure. 
In  the  mean  time  his  eyes  are  burning 
like  coals  of  fire  ;  and  he  is  twisting  his 
hands  together  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  re- 
press his  anger  and  indignation. 

"Tell  them  to  put  a  horse  to,"  he 
says  in  a  voice  the  abruptness  of  which 
startles  every  one.  "  I  want  to  drive  to 
the  telegraph-office.  This  is  a  thing  for 
men  to  deal  wi' — not  weemen." 

Chapter  XV11I. 

AN    ULTIMATUM. 

When  our  good  friend  the  Laird  of 
Denny-mains  came  back  from  the  post- 
office  he  seemed  quite  beside  himself 
with  wrath.  And  yet  his  rage  was  not 
of  the  furious  and  loquacious  sort ;  it 
was  reticent,  and  deep,  and  dangerous. 
He  kept  pacing  up  and  down  the  gravel- 
path  in  front  of  the  house,  while  as  yet 
dinner  was  not  ready.  Occasionally  he 
would  rub  his  hands  vehemently,  as  if  to 
get  rid  of  some  sort  of  electricity  ;  and 
once  or  twice  we  heard  him  ejaculate  to 
himself,  "  The  scoondrel !  The  scoon- 
drel !"  It  was  in  vain  that  our  gentle 
Queen  Titania,  always  anxious  to  think 
the  best  of  everybody,  broke  in  on  these 
fierce  meditations,  and  asked  the  Laird 
to  suspend  his  judgment.  How  could 
he  be  sure,  she  asked,  that  Frederick 
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Smethurst  had  really  run  away  with  his 
niece's  little  property  ?  He  had  come 
to  her  and  represented  that  he  was  in 
serious  difficulties  ;  that  this  temporary 
loan  of  six  or  seven  thousand  pounds 
would  save  him  ;  that  he  would  repay 
her  directly  certain  remittances  came  to 
him  from  abroad.  How  could  he,  the 
Laird,  know  that  Frederick  Smethurst 
did  not  mean  to  keep  his  promise  ? 

But  Denny-mains  would  have  none  of 
these  possibilities.  He  saw  the  whole 
story  clearly.  He  had  telegraphed  for 
confirmation  ;  but  already  he  was  con- 
vinced. As  for  Frederick  Smethurst  be- 
ing a  swindler — that  did  not  concern 
him,  he  said.  As  for  the  creditors,  that 
was  their  own  look-out :  men  in  business 
had  to  take  their  chance.  But  that  this 
miscreant,  this  ruffian,  this  mean  hound 
should  have  robbed  his  own  niece  of  her 
last  farthing — and  left  her  absolutely 
without  resources  or  protection  of  any 
kind  in  the  world — this  it  was  that  made 
the  Laird's  eyes  burn  with  a  dark  fire. 
"  The  scoondrel ! — the  scoondrel !"  he 
said  ;  and  he  rubbed  his  hands  as  though 
he  would  wrench  the  fingers  off. 

We  should  have  been  more  surprised 
at  this  exhibition  of  rage  on  the  part  of 
a  person  so  ordinarily  placid  as  Denny- 
mains,  but  that  every  one  had  observed 
how  strong  had  become  his  affection  for 
Mary  Avon  during  our  long  days  on  the 
Atlantic.  If  she  had  been  twenty  times 
his  own  daughter  he  could  not  have  re- 
garded her  with  a  greater  tenderness. 
He  had  become  at  once  her  champion 
and  her  slave.  When  there  was  any 
playful  quarrel  between  the  young  lady 
and  her  hostess,  he  took  the  side  of 
Mary  Avon  with  a  seriousness  that  soon 
disposed  of  the  contest.  He  studied  her 
convenience  to  the  smallest  particular 
when  she  wished  to  paint  on  deck  ;  and 
so  far  from  hinting  that  he  would  like  to 
have  Tom  Galbraith  revise  and  improve 
her  work,  he  now  said  that  he  would 
have  pride  in  showing  her  productions 
to  that  famous  artist.  And  perhaps  it 
was  not  quite  so  much  the  actual  fact  of 
the  stealing  of  the  money  as  the  manner 
and  circumstance  of  it  that  now  wholly 
upset  his  equilibrium  and  drove  him  into 
this  passion  of  rage.  "  The  scoondrel ! 
— the  scoondrel  !"  he  muttered  to  him- 
self, in  these  angry  pacings  to  and  fro. 

Then  he  surprised  his  hostess  by  sud- 


denly stopping  short  and  uttering  some 
brief  chuckle  of  laughter. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  said 
he,  "  for  the  leeberty  I  have  taken  ;  but 
I  was  at  the  telegraph-office  in  any  case  ; 
and  I  thought  ye  would  not  mind  my 
sending  for  my  nephew  Howard.  Ye 
were  so  good  as  to  say — " 

1 '  Oh,  we  shall  be  most  pleased  to  see 
him,"  said  she  promptly.  "lam  sure 
he  must  have  heard  us  talking  about  the 
yacht ;  he  will  not  mind  a  little  discom- 
fort—" 

"  He  will  have  to  take  what  is  given 
him,  and  be  thankful,"  said  the  Laird 
sharply.  ' '  In  my  opeenion  the  young 
people  of  the  present  day  are  too  much 
given  to  picking  and  choosing.  They 
will  not  begin  as  their  parents  began. 
Only  the  best  of  everything  is  good 
enough  for  them. ' ' 

But  here  the  Laird  checked  himself. 

"  No,  no,  ma'am,"  said  he.  "  My 
nephew  Howard  is  not  like  that.  He  is 
a  good  lad — a  sensible  lad.  And  as  for 
his  comfort  on  board  that  yacht,  I'm 
thinking  it's  not  that,  but  the  opposite, 
he  has  to  fear  most.  Ye  are  spoiling  us 
all,  the  crew  included." 

'*  Now  we  must  go  in  to  dinner,"  is 
the  practical  answer. 

"Has  she  come  down?"  asks  the 
Laird  in  a  whisper.  * 

"  I  suppose  so." 

In  the  drawing-room  we  found  Mary 
Avon.  She  was  rather  pale  and  silent 
— that  was  all ;  and  she  seemed  to  wish 
to  avoid  observation.  But  when  dinner 
was  announced  the  Laird  went  over  to 
her,  and  took  her  hand,  and  led  her  into 
the  dining-room,  just  as  he  might  have 
led  a  child.  And  he  arranged  her  chair 
for  her  ;  and  patted  her  on  the  back  as 
he  passed  on,  and  said  cheerfully — 

"  Quite  right — quite  right — don't  be- 
lieve all  the  stories  ye  hear.  Nil  des- 
perandum  —  we're  not  beaten  down 
yet !" 

She  sat  cold  and  white,  with  her  eyes 
cast  down.  He  did  not  know  that  in 
the  interval  her  hostess  had  been  forced 
to  show  the  girl  that  paragraph  of  the 
Hue  and  Cry. 

"Nil  despcrandum — that's  it,"  con- 
tinued the  good-hearted  Laird  in  his 
blithest  manner.  "  Keep  your  own  con- 
science clear,  and  let  other  people  do  as 
they  please — that  is  the  philosophy  of 
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life.  That  is  what  Dr.  Sutherland 
would  say  to  ye  if  he  was  here." 

This  chance  reference  to  Angus  Suth- 
erland was  surely  made  with  the  best  in- 
tentions ;  but  it  produced  a  strange  ef- 
fect on  the  girl.  For  an  instant  or  two 
she  tried  to  maintain  her  composure — 
though  her  lips  trembled  ;  then  she  gave 
way,  and  bent  her  head,  and  burst  out 
crying,  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands.  Of  course  her  kind  friend  and 
hostess  was  with  her  in  a  moment,  and 
soothed  her,  and  caressed  her,  and  got 
her  to  dry  her  eyes.  Then  the  Laird 
said,  after  a  second  or  two  of  inward 
struggle— 

"  Oh,  do  you  know  that  there  is  a 
steamer  run  on  the  rocks  at  the  mouth 
of  Loch  Etive  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  his  hostess — who  had  re- 
sumed her  seat — said  cheerfully.  "  That 
is  a  good  joke.  They  say  the  captain 
wanted  to  be  very  clever ;  and  would 
not  have  a  pilot,  though  he  knows  noth- 
ing about  the  coast.  So  he  thought  he 
would  keep  mid-channel  in  going  into 
the  Loch!" 

The  Laird  looked  puzzled  :  where  was 
the  joke?" 

"  Oh,"  said  she,  noticing  his  bewil- 
derment, "  don't  you  know  that  at  the 
mouth  of  Loch  Etive  the  rocks  are  right 
in  the  middle,  and  the  channel  on  each 
side  ?  He  chose  precisely  the  straight 
line  for  bringing  his  vessel  full  tilt  on 
the  rocks  !" 

So  this  was  the  joke,  then  :  that  a  val- 
uable ship  should  be  sunk  ?  But  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  any  topic  was  of 
profound  interest — was  exceedingly  face- 
tious even — that  could  distract  Mary 
Avon's  attention.  They  would  not  let 
her  brood  over  this  thing.  They  would 
have  found  a  joke  in  a  coffin.  And  in- 
deed amid  all  this  talking  and  laughing 
Mary  Avon  brightened  up  considerably  ; 
and  took  her  part  bravely  ;  and  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  all  about  her  uncle 
and  his  evil  deeds.  You  could  only 
have  guessed  from  a  certain  preoccupa- 
tion that,  from  time  to  time,  these  words 
must  have  been  appearing  before  her 
mind,  their  commonplace  and  matter-of- 
fact  phraseology  in  no  way  detracting 
from  their  horrible  import:  "Police- 
officers  and  others  are  requested  to  make 
immediate  search  and  inquiry  for  the 
above-named  ;  and  those  stationed  at  sea- 


port towns  are  particularly  requested  to 
search  outward-bound  vessels."  The  de- 
scription of  Mr.  Frederick  Smethurst 
that  preceded  this  injunction  was  not 
very  flattering. 

But  among  all  the  subjects,  grave  and 
gay,  on  which  the  Laird  touched  during 
this  repast,  there  was  none  he  was  so  se- 
rious and  pertinacious  about  as  the  duty 
owed  by  young  people  to  their  parents 
and  guardians.  It  did  not  seem  an  op- 
portune topic.  }le  might,  for  example, 
have  enlarged  upon  the  duties  of  guar- 
dians towards  their  helpless  and  unpro- 
tected wards.  However,  on  this  matter 
he  was  most  decided.  He  even  cross- 
examined  his  hostess,  with  an  unusual 
sternness,  on  the  point.  What  was  the 
limit — was  there  any  limit — she  would 
impose  on  the  duty  which  young  folks 
owed  to  those  who  were  their  parents  or 
who  stood  to  them  in  the  relation  of  pa- 
rents ?  Our  sovereign  mistress,  a  little 
bit  frightened,  said  she  had  altyays 
found  her  boys  obedient  enough.  But 
this  would  not  do.  Considering  the  care 
and  affection  bestowed  on  them — con- 
sidering the  hardly-earned  wealth  spent 
on  them — considering  the  easy  fortune 
offered  to  them — was  it  not  bounden  on 
young  people  to  consult  and  obey  the 
wishes  of  those  who  had  done  so  much 
for  them  ?  She  admitted  that  such  was 
the  case.  Pressed  to  say  where  the  limit 
of  such  duty  should  lie,  she  said  there 
was  hardly  any.  So  far  good  ;  and  the 
Laird  was  satisfied. 

It  was  not  until  two  days  afterwards 
that  we  obtained  full  information  by  let- 
ter of  what  was  known  regarding  the 
proceedings  of  Frederick  Smethurst, 
who,  it  appears,  before  he  bolted,  had 
laid  hands  on  every  farthing  of  money 
he  could  touch,  and  borrowed  from  the 
credulous  among  his  friends  ;  so  that 
there  remained  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  story  he  had  told  his  niece  was 
among  his  other  deceptions,  and  that  she 
was  left  penniless.  No  one  was  sur- 
prised. It  had  been  almost  a  foregone 
conclusion.  Mary  Avon  seemed  to  care 
little  about  it ;  the  loss  of  her  fortune 
was  less  to  her  than  the  shame  and  dis- 
honor that  this  scoundrel  had  brought 
on  her  mother's  name. 

But  this  further  news  only  served  to 
stir  up  once  more  the  Laird's  slumbering 
wrath.     He  kept  looking  at  his  watch. 
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M  She'll  be  off  Easdale  now,"  said  he 
to  himself  ;  and  we  knew  he  was  speak- 
ing of  the  steamer  that  was  bringing  his 
nephew  from  the  south. 

By  and  by — "  She'll  be  near  Kerrara, 
now,"  he  said  aloud.  "Is  it  not  time 
to  drive  to  the  quay  ?" 

It  was  not  time,  but  we  set  out. 
There  was  the  usual  crowd  on  the  quay 
when  we  got  there  ;  and  far  off  we  could 
descry  the  red  funnels  and  the  smoke  of 
the  steamer.  Mary  Avon  had  not  come 
with  us. 

"  What  a  beautiful  day  your  nephew 
must  have  had  for  his  sail  from  the  Cri- 
nan,"  said  the  Laird's  gentle  hostess  to 
him. 

Did  he  not  hear  her  ?  Or  was  he  ab- 
sorbed in  his  own  thoughts?  His  an- 
swer, at  all  events,  was  a  strange  one. 

"  It  is  the  first  time  I  have  asked  any- 
thing of  him,"  he  said  almost  gloomily. 
"  I  have  a  right  to  expect  him  to  do 
something  for  me  now." 

The  steamer  slows  in  ;  the  ropes  are 
thrown  across  ;  the  gangways  run  up, 
and  the  crowd  begins  to  pour  out.  And 
here  is  a  tall  and  handsome  young  fellow 
who  comes  along  with  a  pleasant  smile 
of  greeting  on  his  face. 

44  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Smith?"  says 
Queen  T.  very  graciously  ;  but  she  does 
not  call  him  "  Howard"  as  she  calls  Dr. 
Sutherland  "Angus." 

44  Well,  uncle,"  says  he  brightly, 
when  he  has  shaken  hands  all  round, 
44  what  is  the  meaning  of  it  all?  Are 
you  starting  for  Iceland  in  a  hurry  ?  I 
have  brought  a  rifle  as  well  as  my  breech- 
loader. But  perhaps  I  had  better  wait 
to  be  invited?" 

This  young  man  with  the  clear,  pale 
complexion,  and  the  dark  hair  and  dark 
gray  eyes,  had  good  looks  and  a  pleas- 
ant smile  in  his  favor ;  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  be  made  welcome  ;  he  was  at 
ease  with  himself.  He  was  not  embar- 
rassed that  his  uncle  did  not  immediate- 
ly answer  ;  he  merely  turned  and  called 
out  to  the  man  who  had  got  his  luggage. 
And  when  we  had  got  him  into  the  wag- 
onette and  were  driving  off,  what  must 
he  needs  talk  about  but  the  absconding 
of  Mr.  Frederick  Smethurst,  whom  he 
knew  to  be  the  uncle  of  a  young  lady  he 
had  once  met  at  our  house. 

44  Catch  him  ?"  said  he  with  a  laugh. 
44  They'll  never  catch  him." 


His  uncle  said  nothing  at  all. 
When  we  reached  Castle  Osprey,  the 
Laird  said  in  the  hall,  when  he  had  sat- 
isfied himself    that  •there  was  no  one 
within  hearing — 

44  Howard,  I  wish  to  have  a  few  meen- 
utes'  talk  with  ye ;  and  perhaps  our 
good  friends  here  will  come  into  the 
room  too — " 

Wre  followed  him  into  the  dining- 
room,  and  shut  the  door. 

"  — just  to  see  whether  there  is  any- 
thing unreasonable  in  what  I  have  got  to 
say  to  ye. ' ' 

The  young  man  looked  rather  alarmed ; 
there  was  an  unusual  coldness  and  aus- 
terity in  the  elder  man's  voice. 

44  We  may  as  well  sit  down,"  he  said  ; 
44  it  wants  a  little  explanation." 

We  sat  down  in  silence,  Howard  Smith 
looking  more  concerned  than  ever.  He 
had  a  real  affection,  as  we  knew,  for  this 
pseudo-uncle  of  his,  and  was  astounded 
that  he  should  be  spoken  to  in  this  for- 
mal and  cold  manner. 

The  Laird  put  one  or  two  letters  on 
the  table  before  him. 

44 1  have  asked  our  friends  here, "  said 
he  in  a  calm  and  measured  voice,  "  to 
listen  to  what  I  have  to  say,  and  they 
will  judge  whether  it  is  unreasonable.  I 
have  a  service  to  ask  of  ye.  I  will  say 
nothing  of  the  relations  between  you  and 
me  before  this  time — but  I  may  tell  ye 
frankly — what  doubtless  ye  have  under- 
stood— that  I  had  intended  to  leave  ye 
Denny-mains  at  my  death.  I  have  nei- 
ther kith  nor  kin  of  my  own  blood  ;  and 
it  was  my  intention  that  ye  should  have 
Denny-mains — perhaps  even  before  I 
was  called  away." 

The  young  man  said  nothing  ;  but  the 
manner  in  which  the  Laird  spoke  of  his 
intentions  in  the  past  sense  might  have 
made  the  most  disinterested  of  heirs  look 
frightened.  After  all,  he  had  certainly 
been  brought  up  on  the  understanding 
that  he  was  to  succeed  to  the  property. 

44  Now,"  said  he  slowly,  "  I  may  say 
I  have  shown  ye  some  kindness — " 

44  Indeed  you  have,  sir,"  said  the 
other  warmly. 

'  * — and  I  have  asked  nothing  from  ye 
in  return.  I  would  ask  nothing  now  if 
I  was  your  age.  If  I  was  twenty  years 
younger  I  would  not  have  telegraphed 
for  ye — indeed  no,  I  would  have  taken 
the  matter  into  my  own  hands — " 
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Here  the  Laird  paused  for  a  second 
or  so  to  regain  that  coldness  of  de- 
meanor with  which  he  had  started. 

••  Ay,  just  so.  Well,  ye  were  talking 
about  the  man  Smethurst  as  we  were 
coming  along.  His  niece,  as  ye  may  be 
aware,  is  in  this  house — a  better  lass 
was  never  seen  within  any  house. ' ' 

The  Laird  hesitated  more  and  more  as 
he  came  to  the  climax  of  his  discourse  : 
it  was  obviously  difficult  for  him  to  put 
this  restraint  on  himself. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  speaking  a  little 
more  hurriedly,  "  and  that  scoondrel — 
that  scoondrel — has  made  off  with  every 
penny  that  the  poor  lass  had — every 
penny  of  it — and  she  is  left  an  orphan — 
without  a  farthing  to  maintain  herself 
wi' — and  that  infernal  scoondrel — " 

The  Laird  jumped  from  his  seat ;  his 
anger  was  too  much  for  him. 

"  I  mean  to  stand  by  her,"  said  he, 
pacing  up  and  down  the  room  and 
speaking  in  short  ejaculations.  "  She 
will  not  be  left  without  a  farthing.  I 
will  reach  him  too,  if  I  can.  Ay,  ay, 
if  I  was  but  twenty  years  younger,  and 
had  that  man  before  me  !" 

He  stopped  short  opposite  his  nephew, 
and  controlled  himself  so  as  to  speak 
quite  calmly. 

"  I  would  like  to  see  ye  settled  at 
Denny -mains,  Howard,"  said  he.  "  And 
ye  would  want  a  wife.  Now  if  ye  were 
to  marry  this  young  leddy,  it  would  be 
the  delight  of  my  old  age  to  see  ye  both 
comfortable  and  well  provided  for.  And 
a  better  wife  ye  would  not  get  within  this 
country.     Not  a  better  !" 

Howard  Smith  stared. 

•'Why,  uncle!"  said  he,  as  if  he 
thought  some  joke  was  going  forward. 
We,  who  had  been  aware  of  certain  pro- 
found plans  on  the  part  of  Denny-mains, 
.were  less  startled  by  this  abrupt  disclo- 
sure of  them. 

"  That  is  one  of  two  things,"  said  the 
Laird  with  forced  composure,  "  that  I 
wished  to  put  before  ye.  If  it  is  impos- 
sible, I  am  sorely  vexed.  But  there  is 
another  ;  and  one  or  the  other,  as  I  have 
been  thinking,  I  am  fairly  entitled  to 
ask  of  ye.  So  far  1  have  not  thought  of 
any  return  for  what  I  have  done  ;  it  has 
been  a  pleasure  to  me  to  look  after  your 
up-bringing." 

"  Well,  uncle,"  said  the  young  man, 
beginning  to  look  a  little  less  frightened, 


"  I  would  rather  hear  of  the  other  thing. 
You  know — eh — that  is — a  girl  does  not 
take  anybody  who  is  flung  at  her,  as  it 
were — it  would  be  an  insult— and — and 
people's  inclinations  and  affections — " 

"I  know — 1  know — I  know,"  said 
the  Laird  impatiently.  "  1  have  gone 
over  all  that.  Do  ye  think  I  am  a  fool  ? 
If  the  lass  will  not  have  ye,  there  is  an 
end  to  it :  do  your  best  to  get  her,  and 
that  is  enough  for  me." 

"  There  was  another  thing — "  the 
young  nian  suggested  timidly. 

"  Yes,  there  is,"  said  the  Laird,  with 
a  sudden  change  in  his  manner.  "  It  is 
a  duty,  sir,  ye  owe  not  to  me,  but  to  hu- 
manity. Ye  are  young,  strong,  have 
plenty  of  time,  and  1  will  give  ye  the 
money.  Find  out  that  man  Smethurst ; 
get  him  face  to  face,  and  fell  him  ! 
Fell  him  !" — the  Laird  brought  his  fist 
down  on  the  table  with  a  bang  that  made 
every  thing  jump,  and  his  eyes  were  like 
coals  of  fire.  **  None  o'  your  pistols  or 
rapiers  or  trash  like  that ! — no,  no  ! — a 
mark  on  his  face  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
— the  brand  of  a  scoondrel  between 
his  eyes — there  !  will  ye  do  that  for 
me?" 

"  But,  uncle,"  cried  the  young  man, 
finding  this  alternative  about  as  startling 
as  the  other,  *'  how  on  earth  can  1  find 
him  ?  He  is  off  to  Brazil,  or  Mexico, 
or  California,  long  ere  now,  you  may 
depend  on  it." 

The  Laird  had  pulled  himself  together 
again. 

"I  have  put  two  things  before  ye," 
said  he  calmly.  "It  is  the  first  time  I 
have  asked  ye  for  a  service,  after  having 
brought  ye  up  as  few  lads  have  been 
brought  up.  If  you  think  it  is  unfair  of 
me  to  make  a  bargain  about  such  things, 
I  will  tell  ye  frankly  that  I  have  more 
concern  in  that  young  thing  left  to  her- 
self than  in  any  creature  now  living  on 
earth  ;  and  I  will  be  a  friend  to  her  as 
well  as  an  old  man  can.  I  have  asked 
our  friends  here  to  listen  to  what  I  had 
to  say  ;  they  will  tell  ye  whether  I  am 
unreasonable.  I  will  leave  ye  to  talk  it 
over." 

He  went  to  the  door.  Then  he  turned 
for  a  moment  to  his  hostess. 

"lam  going  to  see,  ma'am,  if  Mary 
will  go  for  a  bit  walk  wi'  me— down  to 
the  shore,  or  the  like  ;  but  we  will  be 
back  before  the  hour  for  denner." 
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Chapter   XIX. 

THE   NEW   SUITOR. 

It  is  only  those  who  have  lived  with 
her  for  a  number  of  years  who  can  tell 
when  a  certain  person  becomes  possessed 
with  the  demon  of  mischief,  and  allows 
sarcasm  and  malignant  laughter  and 
other  unholy  delights  to  run  riot  in  her 
brain.  The  chief  symptom  is  the  as- 
sumption of  an  abnormal  gravity,  and  a 
look  of  simple  and  confiding  innocence 
that  appears  in  the  eyes.  The/eyes  tell 
most  of  all.  The  dark  pupils  seem  even 
clearer  than  is  their  wont,  as  if  they 
would  let  you  read  them  through  and 
through  ;  and  there  is  a  sympathetic 
appeal  in  them  ;  the  woman  seems  so 
anxious  to  be  kind  and  friendly  and  con- 
siderate. And  all  the  time — especially 
if  it  be  a  man  who  is  hopelessly  dum- 
foundered — she  is  revenging  the  many 
wrongs  of  her  sex  by  covertly  laughing 
at  him  and  enjoying  his  discomfiture. 

And  no  doubt  the  expression  on  How- 
ard Smith's  face,  as  he  sat  there  in  a 
bewildered  silence,  was  ludicrous  enough. 
He  was  inclined  to  laugh  the  thing  away 
as  a  joke,  but  he  knew  that  the  Laird 
was  not  given  to  practical  jokes.  And 
yet — and  yet — 

"  Do  you  really  think  he  is  serious  ?" 
he  blurted  out  at  length,  and  he  spoke 
to  this  lady  with  the  gentle  innocent 
eyes. 

"  Oh,  undoubtedly,"  she  answered 
with  perfect  gravity. 

"  Oh,  no  ;  it  is  impossible  !"  he  said, 
as  if  arguing  with  himself «  "  Why,  my 
uncle,  of  all  men  in  the  world — and 
pretending  it  was  serious — of  course 
people  often  do  wish  their  sons  or  daugh- 
ters to  marry  a  particular  person — for  a 
sensible  reason,  to  keep  estates  together, 
or  to  join  the  fortunes  of  a  family — but 
this — no,  no  ;  this  is  a  joke,  or  else  he 
wants  to  drive  me  into  giving  that  fel- 
low a  licking.  And  that,  you  know,  is 
quite  absurd  ;  you  might  as  well  drag 
the  Atlantic  for  a  penknife." 

"lam  afraid  your  uncle  is  quite  seri- 
ous," said  she  demurely. 

"  But  it  was  to  be  left  to  you,"  he  an- 
swered quickly.  "  You  were  to  say 
whether  it  was  unreasonable.  Surely 
you  must  see  it  is  not  reasonable.  Nei- 
ther the  one  thing  nor  the  other  is  pos- 
sible 


Here  the  young  man  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

"Surely,"  he  said,  "  my  uncle  can't 
mean,  by  putting  these  impossible  things 
before  me,  to  justify  his  leaving  his  prop- 
erty to  somebody  else  ?  There  was  no 
need  for  any  such  excuse ;  I  have  no 
claim  on  him  ;  he  has  a  right  to  do  what 
he  pleases." 

"  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it," 
said  Queen  T.  promptly.  "  Your  uncle 
is  quite  resolved,  I  know,  that  you 
should  have  Denny-mains." 

"Yes — and  a  wife,"  responded  the 
young  man  with  a  somewhat  wry  smile. 
"  Oh,  but  you  know,  it  is  quite  absurd  ; 
you  will  reason  him  out  of  it,  won't  you  ? 
He  has  such  a  high  opinion  of  your  judg- 
ment, I  know." 

The  ingenious  youth  ! 

"  Besides,"  said  he  warmly,  "  do  you 
think  it  very  complimentary  to  your 
friend  Miss  Avon  that  any  one  should 
be  asked  to  come  and  marry  her  ?" 

This  was  better ;  it  was  an  artful 
thrust.  But  the  bland  sympathetic  eyes 
only  paid  him  a  respectful  attention. 

"  I  know  my  uncle  is  pretty  firm  when 
he  has  got  a  notion  into  his  head,"  said 
he,  "  and — and — no  doubt  he  is  quite 
right  in  thinking  that  the  young  lady  has 
been  badly  treated,  and  that  somebody 
should  give  the  absconder  a  thrashing. 
All  that  is  quite  right ;  but  why  should 
I  be  made  responsible  for  it  ?  I  can't 
do  impossible  things. ' ' 

"Well,  you  see,"  said  his  sage  ad- 
viser, with  a  highly  matter-of-fact  air, 
"  your  uncle  may  not  regard  either  the 
one  thing  or  the  other  as  impossible." 

"  But  they  are  impossible,"  said  he. 

"  Then  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  she 
with  great  sweetness.  ' '  Because  Denny- 
mains  is  really  a  beautiful  place.  And 
the  house  would  lend  itself  splendidly, 
to  a  thorough  scheme  of  redecoration  ; 
the  hall  could  be  made  perfectly  lovely. 
I  would  have  the  wooden  dado  painted 
a  dark  bottle-green,  and  the  wall  over  it 
a  rich  Pompeian  red — I  don't  believe 
the  colors  of  a  hall  can  be  too  bold  if  the 
tones  are  good  in  themselves.  Pompe- 
ian red  is  a  capital  background  for  pic- 
tures, too  ;  and  I  like  to  see  pictures  in 
the  hall ;  the  gentlemen  can  look  at 
them  while  they  are  waiting  for  their 
wives.  Don't  you  think  Indian  matting 
makes  a  very  nice,  serviceable,  sober- 
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colored  dado  for  a  dining-room — so  long 
as  it  does  not  drive  your  pictures  too 
high  on  the  wall  ?" 

The  fiend ishn ess  '  of  this  woman  ! 
Denny-mains  was  being  withdrawn  from 
him  at  this  very  moment ;  and  she  was 
bothering  him  with  questions  about  its 
decoration.  What  did  he  think  of  In- 
dian matting  ? 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  if  I  am  to  lose  my 
chance  of  Denny-mains  through  this 
piece  of  absurdity,  I  can't  help  it." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  she  most 
amiably;  "but  I  don't  think  your  un- 
cle's proposal  so  very  absurd.  It  is  the 
commonest  thing  in  the  world  for  people 
to  wish  persons  in  whom  they  are  inter- 
ested to  marry  each  other ;  and  very 
often  they  succeed  by  merely  getting  the 
young  people  to  meet,  and  so  forth. 
You  say  yourself  that  it  is  reasonable  in 
certain  cases.  Well,  in  this  case,  you 
probably  don't  know  how  great  an  inter- 
est your  uncle  takes  in  Miss  Avon,  and 
the  affection  that  he  has  for  her.  It  is 
quite  remarkable.  And  he  has  been 
dwelling  on  this  possibility  of  a  match 
between  you — of  seeing  you  both  settled 
at  Denny-mains — until  he  almost  re- 
gards it  as  already  arranged.  *  Put 
yourself  in  his  place,'  as  Mr.  Reade 
says.  It  seems  to  him  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world,  and  I  am  afraid  he 
will  consider  you  very  ungrateful  if  you 
don't  fall  in  with  his  plan." 

Deeper  and  deeper  grew  the  shadow 
of  perplexity  on  the  young  man's  brow. 
At  first  he  had  seemed  inclined  to  laugh 
the  whole  matter  aside,  but  the  gentle 
reasoning  of  this  small  person  had  a 
ghastly  aspect  of  seriousness  about  it. 

"  Then  his  notion  of  my  seeking  out 
the  man  Smethurst  and  giving  him  a 
thrashing  :  you  would  justify  that,  too  ?" 
he  cried. 

"  No,  not  quite,"  she  answered,  with 
a  bit  of  a  smile.  "  That  is  a  little  ab- 
surd, I  admit — it  is  merely  an  ebullition  of 
anger.  He  won't  think  any  more  of  that 
in  a  day  or  two,  I  am  certain.  But  the 
other — the  other,  I  fear,  is  a  fixed  idea. " 

At  this  point  we  heard  some  one  call- 
ing outside  : 

"  Miss  Mary  !  I  have  been  searching 
for  ye  everywhere  ;  are  ye  coming  for  a 
walk  down  to  the  shore  ?" 

Then  a  voice  apparently  overhead  at 
an  open  window — 


"  All  right,  sir ;  I  will  be  down  in  a 
moment." 

Another  second  or  two,  and  we  hear 
some  one  singing  on  the  stair,  with  a  fine 
air  of  bravado — 

A  strong  sou- wester 's  blowing,  Billy;  can't  you 
hear  it  roar,  now  ? 

— the  gay  voice  passes  through  the  hall — 
Lord  help  'em,  how  I  pities  all  un — 

— then  the  last  phrase  is  heard  outside — 
— folks  on  shore  now — 

Queen  Titania  darts  to  the  open  win- 
dow of  the  dining-room. 

"  Mary  !  Mary  !"  she  calls.  "  Come 
here." 

The  next  instant  a  pretty  enough  pic- 
ture is  framed  by  the  lower  half  of  the 
window,  which  is  open.  The  back- 
ground is  a  blaze  of  scarlet  and  yellow 
and  green — a  mixture  of  sunlight  and 
red  poppies  and  nasturtiums  and  glanc- 
ing fuchsia  leaves.  Then  this  slight  fig- 
ure that  has  appeared  is  dark  in  shad- 
ow ;  but  there  is  a  soft  reflected  light 
from  the  front  of  the  house,  and  that 
just  shows  you  the  smile  on  Mary  Avon's 
face  and  the  friendliness  of  her  dark  soft 
eyes. 

"Oh,  how  do  you  do?"  she  says, 
reaching  in  her  hand  and  shaking  hands 
with  him.  There  is  not  any  timidity  in 
her  manner.  No  one  has  been  whisper- 
ing to  her  of  the  dark  plots  surrounding 
her. 

Nor  was  Mr.  Smith  much  embar- 
rassed, though  he  did  not  show  himself 
as  grateful  as  a  young  man  might  have 
done  for  so  frank  and  friendly  a  wel- 
come. 

"  I  scarcely  thought  you  would  have 
remembered  me,"  said  he  modestly. 
But  at  this  moment  Denny-mains  inter- 
fered, and  took  the  young  lady  by  the 
arm  and  dragged  her  away.  We  heard 
their  retreating  footsteps  on  the  gravel 
walk. 

"So  you  remember  her?"  says  our 
hostess  to  break  the  awkward  silence. 

"  Oh,  yes,  well  enough,"  said  he  ;  and 
then  he  goes  on  to  say  stammeringly, 
"  Of  course,  I — I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  her — " 

"  If  you  have,"  it  is  here  interposed 
as  a  wholesome  warning,  ' '  you  had  bet- 
ter not  mention  it  here.  Ten  thousand 
hornets'  nests  would  be  a  fool  compared 
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to  this  house  if  you  said  anything  in  it 
against  Mary  Avon." 

44  On  the  contrary,"  says  he,  "I  sup- 
pose she  is  a  very  nice  girl  indeed — very 
— I  suppose  there's  no  doubt  of  it.  And 
if  she  has  been  robbed  like  that,  I  am 
very  sorry  for  her  ;  and  I  don't  wonder 
my  uncle  should  be  interested  in  her, 
and  concerned  about  her,  and — and  all 
that's  quite  right.  But  it  is  too  bad — it 
is  too  bad — that  one  should  be  expected 
to — to  ask  her  to  be  one's  wife,  and  a 
sort  of  penalty  hanging  over  your  head, 
too.  Why,  it  is  enough  to  set  anybody 
against  the  whole  thing ;  I  thought 
everybody  knew  that  you  can't  get  peo- 
ple to  marry  if  you  drive  them  to  it — ex- 
cept in  France,  I  suppose,  where  the 
whole  business  is  arranged  for  you  by 
your  relatives.  This  isn't  France  ;  and 
I  am  quite  sure  Miss  Avon  would  con- 
sider herself  very  unfairly  treated  if  she 
thought  she  was  being  made  part  and 
parcel  of  any  such  arrangement.  As  for 
me — well,  I  am  very  grateful  to  my  un- 
cle for  his  long  kindness  to  me  ;  he 
has  been  kindness  itself  to  me  ;  and  it 
is  quite  true,  as  he  says,  that  he  has 
asked  for  nothing  in  return.  Well,  what 
he  asks  now  is  just  a  trifle  too  much.  I 
won't  sell  myself  for  any  property.  If 
he  is  really  serious — if  it  is  to  be  a  com- 
pulsory marriage  like  that — Denny-mains 
can  go.  I  shall  be  able  to  earn  my  own 
living  somehow." 

There  was  a  chord  struck  in  this  brief, 
hesitating,  but  emphatic  speech  that 
went  straight  to  his  torturer's  heart.  A 
look  of  liking  and  approval  sprang^to 
her  eyes.  She  would  no  longer  worry 
him. 

44  Don't  you  think,"  said  she  gently, 
4  *  that  you  are  taking  the  matter  too  se- 
riously ?  Your  uncle  does  not  wish  to 
force  you  into  a  marriage  against  your 
will ;  he  knows  nothing  about  Adelphi 
melodramas.  What  he  asks  is  simple 
and  natural  enough.  He  is,  as  you  see, 
very  fond  of  Mary  Avon  ;  he  would  like 
to  see  her  well  provided  for  ;  he  would 
like  to  see  you  settled  and  established  at 
Denny-mains.  But  he  does  not  ask  the 
impossible.  If  she  does  not  agree,  nei- 
ther he  nor  you  can  help  it.  Don't  you 
think  it  would  be  a  very  simple  matter 
for  you  to  remain  with  us  for  a  time,  pay 
her  some  ordinary  friendly  attention,  and 
then  show  your  uncle  that  the  arrange- 


ment he  would  like  does  not  recommend 
itself  to  either  you  or  her.  He  asks  no 
more  than  that ;  it  is  not  much  of  a  sac- 
rifice." 

There  was  no  stammering  about  this 
lady's  exposition  of  the  case.  Her  head 
is  not  very  big,  but  its  perceptive  pow- 
ers are  remarkable. 

Then  the  young  man's  face  bright- 
ened considerably. 

44  Well,"  said  he,  44  that  would  be 
more  sensible,  surely.  If  you  take  away 
the  threat  and  the  compulsion  and  all 
that,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  my  being 
civil  to  a  girl,  especially  when  she  is,  I 
am  sure,  just  the  sort  of  girl  one  ought 
to  be  civil  to.  I  am  sure  she  has  plenty 
of  common  sense — " 

It  is  here  suggested  once  more  that,  in 
this  house,  negative  praise  of  Mary  Avon 
is  likely  to  awake  slumbering  lions. 

44  Oh,  I  have  no  doubt,"  says  he 
readily,  * 4  that  she  is  a  very  nice  girl  in- 
deed. One  would  not  have  to  pretend 
to  be  civil  to  some  creature  stuffed  with 
affectation,  or  a  ghoul.  I  don't  object 
to  that  at. all.  If  my  uncle  thinks  that 
enough,  very  well.  And  I  am  quite  sure 
that  a  girl  you  think  so  much  of  would 
have  more  self-respect  than  to  expect 
anybody  to  go  and  make  love  to  her  in 
the  country-bumpkin  style." 

Artful  again  ;  but  it  was  a  bad  shot. 
There  was  just  a  little  asperity  in  Mad- 
ame's  manner  when  she  said — 

44 1  beg  you  not  to  forget  that  Mary 
does  not  wish  to  be  made  love  to  by 
anybody.  She  is  quite  content  as  she 
is.  Perhaps  she  has  quite  other  views, 
which  you  would  not  regret,  I  am  sure. 
But  don't  imagine  that  she  is  looking  for 
a  husband  ;  or  that  a  husband  is  neces- 
sary for  her  ;  or  that  she  won't  find 
friends  to  look  after  her.  It  is  your  in- 
terests we  are  considering,  not  hers." 

Was  the  snubbing  sufficient  ? 

44  Oh,  of  course,  of  course,"  said  he 
quite  humbly.  44  But  then,  you  know, 
I  was  only  thinking  that — that — if  I  am 
to  go  in  and  make  believe  about  being 
civil  to  your  young  lady-friend,  in  order 
to  please  my  uncle,  too  much  should  not 
be  expected.  It  isn't  a  very  nice  thing 
— at  least,  for  you  it  may  be  very  nice — 
to  look  on  at  a  comedy — " 

44  And  is  it  so  very  hard  to  be  civil  to 
a  girl  ?' '  says  his  monitress  sharply. 
44  Mary  will  not  shock  you  with  the  sur- 
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prise  of  her  gratitude.     She  might  have 
been  married  ere  now  if  she  had  cho- 


sen. 


»» 


"  She — isn't — quite  a  school-girl,  you 
know,"  he  says  timidly. 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  men  preferred 
to  marry  school-girls,"  says  the  other, 
with  a  gathering  majesty  of  demeanor. 

Here  a  humble  witness  of  this  inter- 
view has  once  more  to  interpose  to  save 
this  daring  young  man  from  a  thunder- 
bolt. Will  he  not  understand  that  the 
remotest  and  most  roundabout  reflection 
on  Mary  Avon  is  in  this  house  the  un- 
pardonable sin  ? 

"Well,"  said  he  frankly,  "  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly kind  of  you  to  show  me  how  I 
am  to  get  out  of  this  troublesome  affair  ; 
and  1  am  afraid  I  must  leave  it  to  you 
to  convince  my  uncle  that  I  have  done 
sufficient.  And  it  is  very  kind  of  you 
to  ask  me  to  go  yachting  with  you  ;  I 
hope  I  shall  not  be  in  the  way.  And — 
and — there  is  no  reason  at  all  why  Miss 
Avon  and  I  should  not  become  very 
good  friends — in  fact,  I  hope  we  shall 
become  such  good  friends  that  my  uncle 
will  see  we  could  not  be  any  thing  else." 

Could  any  thing  be  fairer  than  this  ? 
His  submission  quite  conquered  his 
hostess.  She  said  she  would  show  him 
some  of  Mary  Avon's  sketches  in  oil, 
and  led  him  away  for  that  purpose.  His 
warm  admiration  confirmed  her  good 
opinion  of  him  ;  henceforth  he  had  noth- 
ing to  fear. 

At  dinner  that  evening  he  was  at 
first  a  little  shy  ;  perhaps  he  had  a  sus- 
picion that  there  were  present  one  or 
two  spectators  of  a  certain  comedy 
which  he  had  to  play  all  by  himself. 
But,  indeed,  our  eyes  and  ears  were  not 
for  him  alone.  Miss  Avon  was  delight- 
ing the  Laird  with  stories  of  the  sugges- 
tions she  had  got  about  her  pictures  from 
the  people  who  had  seen  them — even 
from  the  people  who  had  bought  them — 
in  London. 

"  And  you  know,"  said  she  quite 
frankly,  "  I  must  study  popular  taste  as 
much  as  I  fairly  can  now,  for  I  have  to 
live  by  it.  If  people  will  have  sea-pieces 
spoiled  by  having  figures  put  in,  I  must 
put  in  figures.  By  and  by  I  may  be  in 
a  position  to  do  my  own  work  in  my  own 
way." 

The  Laird  glanced  at  his  nephew  : 
was  it  not  for  him  to  emancipate  this 
New  Sbrie?.— Vol.  XXXI.,  No.  2. 


great  and  original  artist  from  the  fear 
of  critics  and  dealers  and  purchasers  ? 
There  was  no  response. 

"  I  mean  to  be  in  London  soon  my- 
self," the  Laird  said  abruptly;  "ye 
must  tell  me  where  I  can  see  some  of 
your  pictures." 

"Oh,  no,"  she  said,  laughing,  "I 
shall  not  victimize  my  friends.  I  mean 
to  prey  on  the  public — if  possible.  It  is 
Mr.  White,  in  King  Street,  St.  James's, 
however,  who  has  taken  most  of  my  pic- 
tures hitherto  ;  and  so  if  you  know  of 
anybody  who  would  like  to  acquire  im- 
mortal works  for  a  few  guineas  apiece, 
that  is  the  address." 

"  I  am  going  to  London  myself  soon, 
said  he  with  a  serious  air,  as  if  he  had 
suddenly  determined  on  buying  the  Na- 
tional Gallery. 

Then  Howard  Smith,  perceiving  that 
no  one  was  watching  him,  or  expecting 
impossibilities  of  him,  became  quite 
cheerful  and  talkative,  and  told  some 
excellent  stories  of  his  experiences  at 
various  shooting  quarters  the  previous 
winter.  Light-hearted,  good-natured, 
fairly  humorous,  he  talked  very  well  in- 
deed. We  gathered  that  during  the  last 
months  of  the  year  the  shooting  of  pheas- 
ants occupied  a  good  deal  more  of  his 
time  and  attention  than  the  study  of  law. 
And  how  could  one  wonder  that  so 
pleasant-mannered  a  young  man  was  a 
welcome  guest  at  those  various  country- 
houses  in  the  south  ? 

But  it  appeared  that,  despite  all  this 
careless  talk,  he  had  been  keeping  an 
eye  on  Mary  Avon  during  dinner. 
Walking  down  to  the  yacht  afterwards — 
the  blood-red  not  quite  gone  from  the 
western  skies,  a  cool  wind  coming  up 
from  the  sea — he  said  casually  to  his 
uncle — 

"  Well,  sir.  whatever  trouble  that 
young  lady  may  have  gone  through  has 
not  crushed  her  spirits  yet.  She  is  as 
merry  as  a  lark. ' ' 

"  She  has  more  than  cheerfulness — 
she  has  courage,"  said  the  Laird  almost 
severely.  "  Oh,  ay  ;  plenty  of  courage. 
And  I  have  no  doubt  she  could  fight  the 
world  for  herself  just  as  well  as  any  man 
I  know.  But  I  mean  to  make  it  my 
business  that  she  shall  not  have  to  fight 
the  world  for  herself — not  as  long  as 
there  is  a  stick  standing  on  Denny- 
mains  !" — Cornhill  Magazine. 
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BY    JAMES  PAYN. 


One  would  think  that  in  writing 
about  literary  men  and  matters  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  title 
for  one's  essay,  or  that  any  embarrass- 
ment which  might  arise  would  be  from 
excess  of  material.  I  find  this,  however, 
far  from  being  the  case.  "Men  of  Let- 
ters, ' '  for  example,  is  a  heading  too  clas- 
sical and  pretentious.  I  do  indeed  re- 
member its  being  used  in  these  modern 
days  by  the  sub-editor  of  a  country  pa- 
per, who,  having  quarrelled  with  his  pro- 
prietor, and  reduced  him  to  silence  by 
a  -violent  kick  in  the  abdomen,  thus  ad- 
dressed him  :  "  I  leave  you  and  your 
dirty  work  forever,  and  start  to-night 
for  London,  to  take  up  my  proper  posi- 
tion as  a  Man  of  Letters."  But  this 
gentleman's  case  (and  I  hope  that  of  his 
proprietor)  was  an  exceptional  one.  The 
term  in  general  is  too  ambitious  and  sug- 
gestive of  the  author  of  "  Cato,"  for  my 
humble  purpose.  "  Literature  as  a  Pro- 
fession," again,  is  open  to  objection  on 
the  question  of  fact.  The  professions 
do  not  admit  literature  into  their  broth- 
erhood. "  Literature,  Science,  and  Art" 
are  all  spoken  of  in  the  lump,  and  rather 
contemptuously  (like  "  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic";,  and  have  no  settled 
position  whatever.  In  a  book  of  prece- 
dence, however — a  charming  description 
of  literature,  and  much  more  full  of 
humor  than  the  peerage — I  recently 
found  indicated  for  the  first  time  its  rel- 
ative place  in  the  social  scale.  After  a 
long  list  of  Eminent  Personages  and 
Notables,  the  mere  perusal  of  which 
was  calculated  to  bring  the  flush  of  pride 
into  my  British  cheek,  I  found  at  the 
very  bottom  these  remarkable  words : 
"Burgesses,  Literary  Persons,  and 
others."  Lest  haughtiness  should  still 
have  any  place  in  the  breasts  of  these 
penultimates  of  the  human  race,  the 
order  was  repeated  in  the  same  delight- 
ful volume  in  still  plainer  fashion :  "  Bur- 
gesses, Literary  Persons,  etc."  It  is 
something,  of  course,  to  take  precedence 
— in  going  down  to  dinner,  for  example 
— even  of  an  et  cetera ;  but  who  are 
Burgesses  ?  I  have  a  dreadful  suspicion 
they   are    not    gentlemen.       Are    they 


ladies  ?  Did  I  ever  meet  a  Burgess,  I 
wonder,  coming  through  the  rye  ?  At 
all  events,  after  so  authoritative  a  state- 
ment of  its  social  position,  I  feel  that  to 
speak  of  Literature  as  a  profession  would 
be  an  hyperbole. 

On  the  other  hand,  "  Literary  Calling' ' 
is  not  a  title  that  satisfies  me.  For  the 
word  "  calling"  implies  a  certain  fitness  ; 
in  the  religious  sense  it  has  even  more 
significance  ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  are  a  good  many  persons  who 
devote — well,  at  least  their  time  to  liter- 
ature, who  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  '  *  a 
call"  in  that  direction,  nor  even  so  much 
as  a  whisper.  At  the  same  time  I  will 
venture  to  observe,  notwithstanding  a 
great  deal  of  high-sounding  twaddle 
talked  and  written  to  the  contrary,  that 
it  is  not  necessary  for  a  man  to  feel  any 
miraculous  or  even  extraordinary  attrac- 
tion to  this  pursuit  to  succeed  in  it  very 
tolerably.  I  remember  a  now  distin- 
guished personage  (in  another  line)  who 
had  written  a  very  successful  work,  ex- 
pressing his  opinion  to  me  that  unless  a 
certain  divine  afflatus  animated  a  man, 
he  should  never  take  up  his  pen  to  ad- 
dress the  public.  The  writing  for  pay, 
he  added  (he  had  at  least  £5000  a  year 
of  his  own),  was  the  degradation  of  lit- 
erature. As  I  had  written  about  a  dozen 
books  myself  at  the  time,  and  most  de- 
cidedly with  an  eye  to  profit,  and  had 
never  experienced  much  afflatus,  except 
in  the  way  of  indigestion,  this  remark 
discouraged  me  very  much.  However, 
as  the  gentleman  in  question  did  essay 
another  volume,  which  was  so  distinct  a 
failure  that  he  promptly  took  up  another 
line  of  business  (far  above  that  of  Bur- 
gesses), it  is  probable  he  altered  his  views. 

Nature,  of  course,  is  the  best  guide  in 
the  matter  of  choosing  a  pursqit.  When 
she  says,  "  This  is  your  line,  stick  to  it," 
she  seldom  or  never  makes  a  mistake. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  her  speech 
must  be  addressed  to  mature  ears.  For 
my  part,  I  do  not  much  believe  in  the 
predilections  of  boyhood.  1  was  never 
so  simple  as  to  wish  to  go  to  sea,  but  I 
do  remember  (when  between  seven  and 
eight)  having  a  passionate  longing  to  be* 
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come  a  merchant.  I  had  no  notion, 
however,  of  the  preliminary  stages  :  the 
high  stool  in  the  close  street ;  luncheon 
at  a  counter,  standing  (I  liked  to  have 
my  meals  good,  plentiful,  often,  and  in 
comfort,  even  then)  ;  and  imprisonment 
at  the  office  on  the  eves  of  mail  nights 
till  the  large  hours  p.  m.  Even  the  full 
fruition  of  such  aspirations — the  large 
waistcoat  (beginning  to  "point,"  as  it 
soon  does  in  merchants),  heavy  watch- 
chain,  and  cheerful  conviction  of  the 
coming  scarcity  of  necessaries  for  every- 
body— would  have  failed  to  please.  The 
sort  of  merchant  I  wanted  to  be  was 
never  found  in  Post  Office  Directory,  but 
in  the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  trading  to 
Bussorah,  chiefly  in  pearls  and  diamonds. 
When  the  Paterfamilases  of  my  acquaint- 
ance instance  certain  stenches  and  messes 
which  their  Toms  and  Harrys  make  with 
chemicals  all  over  their  house,  as  a  proof 
of  "  their  natural  turn  for  engineering," 
I  say,  "Very  likely,"  or  "A  capital 
thing,"  but  I  think  oi  that  early  attrac- 
tion of  my  own  towards  Bussorah.  The 
young  gentlemen  never  dream  of  what  I 
once  heard  described,  in  brief,  as  the 
real  business  life  of  a  scientific  appren- 
tice : "  To  lie  on  your  back  with  a  candle 
in  your  hand,  while  another  fellow 
knocks  nails  into  a  boiler. ' ' 

Boys  have  rarely  any  special  aptitude 
for  anything  practical  beyond  punching 
each  other's  heads,  or  (and  these  are  the 
clever  ones)  for  keeping  their  own  heads 
unpunched.  As  a  rule,  in  short,  Nature 
is  not  demonstrative  as  respects  our  pro- 
fessional future. 

It  must  nevertheless  be  conceded  that 
if  the  boy  is  ever  father  to  the  man  in 
this  respect,  it  is  in  connection  with  lit- 
erature. Also,  however  prosaic  their 
works  are  fated  to  be,  it  is  curious  that 
the  aspirants  for  the  profession  below 
Burgesses  always  begin  with  Poetry. 
Even  Harriet  Martineau  wrote  verses  in 
early  life  bad  enough  to  comfort  the  soul 
of  any  respectable  parent.  The  ap- 
proach to  the  Temple  of  Literary  Fame 
is  almost  always  through  double  gates — 
couplets.  And  yet  I  have  known 
youthful  poets,  apparently  bound  for 
Paternoster  Row,  bolt  off  the  course  in 
a  year  or  two,  to  the  delight  of  their 
friends,  and  become,  of  their  own  free 
will,  drysalters. 

There  is  so  much  talk  about  the  "  in- 


dications of  immortality  in  early  child- 
hood" (of  a  very  different  kind  from 
those  referred  to  by  Wordsworth),  and 
it  is  so  much  the  habit  of  biographers  to 
use  magnifiers  when  their  subject  is 
small,  that  it  needs  some  courage  to 
avow  my  belief  that  the  tastes  of  boys 
have  very  little  significance.  A  clever 
boy  can  be  trained  to  almost  anything, 
and  an  ordinary  boy  will  not  do  one 
thing  much  better  than  another.  With 
the  Geniuses  I  will  allow  (for  the  sake 
of  peace  and  quietness)  that  Nature  is 
all-powerful,  but  with  nine  hundred  and 
ninty-nine  out  of  a  thousand  of  us, 
Second  Nature,  Use,  is  the  true  mis- 
tress ;  and  what  will  doubtless  strike 
some  people  as  almost  paradoxical,  but 
is  nevertheless  a  fact,  literature  is  the 
calling  in  which  she  has  the  greatest 
sway. 

It  is  the  fashion  with  that  enormous, 
class  of  people  who  don't  know  what 
they  are  talking  about,  and  who  take  up- 
cuckoo-cries,  to  speak  contemptuously 
of    modern    literature,  by  which    they 
mean  (for  they  are  acquainted  with  little 
else)  periodical    literature.       However 
small  may  be  its  merits,  it  is  at  all  events 
ten  times  as  good  as  ancient  periodical' 
literature  used  to  be.      A  very  muchi 
better  authority  than  myself  on  such  a . 
subject  has  lately  informed  us  that  the 
majority  of  the  old  essays  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  at  the  very  time  when  it 
was  supposed  to  be  most  ' '  trenchant, ' '  * 
' '  masterly, "  "  exhaustive, ' '  and  a  num-  - 
ber  of  other  splendid  epithets,  are  so  dull 
and  weak  and  ignorant,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible that  they  or  their  congeners  would 
now  find  acceptance  in  any  periodical  of 
repute.     And  with  regard  to  all  other- 
classes  of  old  magazine  literature,  this, 
verdict  is  certainly  most  just. 

Let  us  take  what  most  people  suppose 
to    be   "the  extreme  case,"  Magazine 
Poetry.      Of   course  there  is  to-day  ai 
great  deal  of  rant  and  twaddle  published , 
under  the  name  of  verse  in  magazines  ; . 
yet  I  could  point  to  scores  and  scores  of 
poems  that  have  thus  appeared  during; 
the  last  ten  years,*  which  half  a  century, 


*  I  take  up  a  half-yearly  volume  of  a  maga- 
zine (price  i\d.  weekly)  addressed  to  the  middle- 
classes,  and  find  in  it,  at  haphazard,  the  five, 
following  pieces,  the  authors  of   which   are: 
anonymous : 
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ago  would  have  made — and  deservedly    authors.    Such  phrases  as  "  universal  ne- 
have  made — a  high  reputation  for  their    cessity for  practical  exertion, * '  "prosaic 


Agatha. 

From  under  the  shade  of  her  simple  straw  hat 

She  smiles  at  you,  only  a  little  shame-faced  ; 
Her  gold-tinted  hair  in  a  long  braided  plait 

Reaches  on  either  side  down  to  her  waist. 
Her  rosy  complexion,  a  soft  pink  and  white, 

Except  where  the  white  has  been  warmed  by 
the  sun, 
Is  glowing  with  health  and  an  eager  delight, 

As  she  pauses  to  speak  to  you  after  her  run. 

See  with  what  freedom,  what  beautiful  ease, 
She  leaps  over  hollows  and  mounds  in  her 
race  ; 
Hear  how  she  joyously  laughs  when  the  breeze 

Tosses  her  hat  off,  and  blows  in  her  face  ! 
It's  only  a  play-gown  of  homeliest  cotton 
She  wears,  that  her  finer  silk  dress  may  be 
saved  ; 
And  happily,  too,  she  has  wholly  forgotten 
The  nurse,  and  her  charge  to  be  better  be- 
haved. 

Must  a  time  come  when  this  child's  way  of  car- 
ing 
For  only  the  present  enjoyment  shall  pass  ; 
When  she  11  learn  to  take  thought  of  the  dress 
that  she's  wearing, 
And  grow   rather  fond  of    consulting  the 
glass? 
Well,  never  mind  ;  nothing  really  can  change 
her  ; 
Fair  childhood  will  grow  to  as  fair  maiden- 
hood : 
Her  unselfish,  sweet  nature  is  safe  from  all 
danger ; 
I  know  she  will  always  be  charming  and 
good. 

For  when  she  takes  care  of  a  still  younger 
brother, 
You  see  her  stop  short  in  the  midst  of  her 
mirth, 
Gravely  and  tenderly  playing  the  mother  : 
Can  there  be  anything  fairer  on  earth  ? 
So  proud  of  her  charge  she  appears,  so  de- 
lighted ; 
Of  all  her  perfections  (indeed,  they're  a  host), 
This  loving  attention  to  others,  united 
With  naive  self -unconsciousness,  charms  me 
the  most. 

What   hearts  that    unthinkingly  under  short 
jackets 
Are  beating  to-day  in  a  wonderful  wise 
About  racing,  or  jumping,  or  cricket,  or  rack- 
ets, 
One   day  will  beat  at  a  smile  from  those 
eyes ! 
Ah,  how  I  envy  the  one  that  shall  win  her, 
And  see  that  sweet  smile  no  ill  humor  shall 
damp  ! 
Shining  across  the  spread  table  at  dinner, 
Or  cheerfully  bright  in  the  light  of  the  lamp  ! 

Ah,  little  fairy  !  a  very  short  while. 

Just  once  or  twice,  in  a  brief  country  stay, 

I  saw  you  ;  but  when  will  your  innocent  smile 
That  I  keep  in  my  mem'ry  have  faded  away  ? 


For  when,  in  the  midst  of   my  trouble  and 
doubt, 
I  remember  your  face,  with  its  laughter  and 
light, 
It's  as  if  on  a  sudden  the  sun  had  shone  out, 
And  scattered  the   shadow,  and  made   the 
world  bright. 

Chartreuse. 
(Liqueur.) 

Who  could  refuse 
Green-eyed  Chartreuse  ? 
Liqueur  for  heretics, 
Turks,  Christians,  or  Jews  ; 
For  beggar  or  queen, 
For  monk  or  for  dean  ; 
Ripened  and  mellow 
(The  green,  not  the  yellow). 
Give  it  its  dues, 
Gay  little  fellow, 
Dressed  up  in  green  ! 
I  love  thee  too  well,  O 
Laughing  Chartreuse  ! 

O  the  delicate  hues 

That  thrill  through  the  green  ! 

Colors  which  Greuze 

Would  die  to  have  seen  ! 

With  thee  would  De  Musset 

Sweeten  his  muse  ; 

Use,  not  abuse, 

Bright  little  fellow  ! 

(The  green,  not  the  yellow.) 

O  the  taste  and  the  smell !    O 

Never  refuse 

A  kiss  on  the  lips  from 

Jealous  Chartreuse  ! 

The  Life-Ledger. 

Our  sufferings  we  reckon  o'er 

With  skill  minute  and  formal ; 
The  cheerful  ease  that  fills  the  score 

We  treat  as  merely  normal. 
Our  list  of  ills,  how  full,  how  great ! 

We  mourn  our  lot  should  fall  so. 
I  wonder,  do  we  calculate 

Our  happinesses  also  ? 

• 

Were  it  not  best  to  keep  account 

Of  all  days,  if  of  any  ? 
Perhaps  the  dark  ones  might  amount 

To  not  so  very  many. 
Men's  looks  are  nigh  as  often  gay 

As  sad,  or  even  solemn  : 
Behold,  my  entry  for  to-day 

Is  in  the  "  happy  "  column. 

October. 

The  year  .grows  old  ;  summer's  wild  crown  of 
roses 
Has  fallen  and  faded  In  the  woodland  ways  ; 
On  all  the  earth  a  tranquil  light  reposes, 
Through  the  still  dreamy  days. 
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character  of  the  age, ' '  etc. ,  are,  of  course, 
common  enough  ;  but  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted wth  such  matters  will,  I  am 
sure,  corroborate  my  assertion  that  there 
was  never  so  much  good  poetry  in  our 
general  literature  as  exists  at  present. 
Persons  of  intelligence  do  not  look  for 
such  things,  perhaps,  and  certainly  not 
in  magazines,  while  persons  of  culture 
are  too  much  occupied  with  old  china 
and  high  art ;  but  to  humble  folks,  who 
take  an  interest  in  their  fellow-creatures, 
it  is  very  pleasant  to  observe  what  high 
thoughts,  and  how  poeticaly  expressed, 
are  now  to  be  found  about  our  feet,  and, 


The  dew  lies  heavy  in  the  early  morn, 

On  grass  and  mosses  sparkling  crystal-fair  ; 
And  shining  threads  of  gossamer  are  borne 
Floating  upon  the  air, 

Across  the  leaf-strewn  lanes,  from  bough  to 
bough 
Like  tissue  woven  in  a  fairy  loom  ; 
And  crimson-berried  bryony  garlands  glow 
Through  the  leaf-tangled  gloom. 

The  woods  are  still,  but  for  the  sudden  fall 

Of  cupless  acorns  dropping  to  the  ground, 
Or  rabbit  plunging  through  tie  fern-stems  tall, 
Half  startled  by  the  sound. 

And  from  the  garden  lawn  comes,  soft  and 
clear, 
The  robin's  warble  from  the  leafless  spray, 
The  low  sweet  Angelus  of  the  dying  year, 
Passing  in  light  away. 

Prosperity. 

I  doubt  if  the  maxims  the  Stoic  adduces 
Be  true  in  the  main,  when  they  state 

That  our  nature's    improved    by  adversity's 
uses, 
And  spoilt  by  a  happier  fate. 

The  heart  that  is  tried  by  misfortune  and  pain, 
Self-reliance  and  patience  may  learn  ; 

Yet  worn  by  long  waiting  and  wishing  in  vain, 
It  often  grows  callous  and  stern. 

But  the  heart  that  is  softened  by  ease  and  con- 
tentment 
Feels  warmly  and  kindly  t'wards  all ; 
And  its  charity,  roused  by  no  moody  resent- 
ment, 
Embraces  alike  great  and  small. 

So,  although  in  the  season  of  rain-storms  and 
showers, 

The  tree  may  strike  deeper  its  roots, 
It  needs  the  warm  brightness  of  sunshiny  hours 

To  ripen  the  blossoms  and  fruits. 

Observe,  not  only  the  genuine  merit  of  these 
five  pieces,  but  the  variety  in  the  tones  of 
thought :  then  compare  them  with  similar  pro- 
ductions of  the  days,  say,  of  the  once  famous 
L.  £.  L. 


as  it  were,  in  the  literary  gutter.  I 
don't  compare  these  writers  with  Byrons 
and  Shelley s  ;  I  don't  speak  of  them  as 
born  poets  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  my 
argument  is  that  Second  Nature  (cultiva- 
tion, opportunities  of  publication,  etc.) 
has  made  them  what  they  are  ;  and  it  is 
immensely  creditable  to  her. 

And  what  holds  good  of  verse  holds 
infinitely  better  in  respect  to  prose. 
The  enormous  improvement  in  our  prose 
writers  (I  am  not  speaking  of  geniuses, 
remember,  but  of  the  generality),  and 
their  great  superiority  over  writers  of  the 
same  class  half  a  century  ago,  is  mainly 
due  to  use.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who,  like 
most  men  of  genuine  power,  had  great 
generosity,  once  observed  to  a  brother 
author,  ' '  You  and  I  came  just  in  the  nick 
of  time."  He  foresaw  the  formidable 
competition  that  was  about  to  take 
place,  though  he  had  no  cause  to  fear  it. 
I  think  in  these  days  he  would  have 
had  cause  ;  not  that  I  disbelieve  in  his 
genius,  but  that  I  venture  to  think  he 
diffused  it  over  too  large  an  area.  In 
such  cases  genius  is  overpassed  by  the 
talent  which  husbands  its  resources  ;  in 
other  words,  Nature  succumbs  to  Second 
Nature,  as  the  wife  in  the  patriarchal 
days  (when  she  grew  patriarchal)  suc- 
cumbed to  the  handmaid.  And  after 
all,  though  we  talk  so  glibly  about 
genius,  and  profess  to  feel,  though  we 
cannot  express,  in  what  it  differs  from 
talent,  are  we  quite  so  sure  about  this  as 
we  would  fain  persuade  ourselves  ?  At 
all  events,  it  cannot  surely  be  contended 
that  a  man  of  genius  always  writes  like 
one  ;  and  when  he  does  not,  his  work  is 
often  inferior  to  the  first-rate  production 
of  a  man  of  talent.  For  my  own  part, 
I  am  not  sure  whether  (with  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  the  highest  gifts  of 
song)  the  whole  distinction  is  not  fanci- 
ful. 

We  are  ready  enough  in  ordinary  mat- 
ters to  allow  that ' '  practice  makes  per- 
fect," and  the  limit  of  that  principle 
is  yet  to  be  found.  Moreover,  the  vast 
importance  of  exclusive  application  is 
almost  unknown.  We  see  it,  indeed,  in 
men  of  science  and  in  lawyers,  but  with- 
out recognition  ;  nay,  socially,  it  is  even 
quoted  against  them.  The  mathemati- 
cian may  be  very  eminent,  but  we  find 
him  dry  ;  the  lawyer  may  be  at  the  head 
of  his  profession,  but  we  find  him  dull ; 
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and  it  is  observed  on  all  sides  how  very 
little  great  A  and  great  B,  notwithstand- 
ing the  high  position  they  have  earned 
for  themselves  in  their  calling,  know  of 
matters  out  of  their  own  line.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  man  of  whom  it  was 
said  that  ' '  science  was  his  forte  and  om- 
niscience his  weakness,"  has  left  no  en- 
during monument  behind  him  ;  and  so 
it  must  always  be  with  mortals  who  have 
only  fifty  years  of  thought  allotted  to 
them  at  the  very  most,  and  who  diffuse 
it.  Every  one  admits  the  value  of  ap- 
plication, but  very  few  are  aware  how 
its  force  is  wasted  by  diffusion  ;  it  is 
like  a  volatile  essence  in  a  bottle  without  a 
cork.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  con- 
centrated— you  may  call  it  ' '  narrowed  ' ' 
if  you  please — there  is  hardly  anything 
within  its  own  sphere  of  action  of  which 
it  is  not  capable.  So  many  high  motives 
(though  also  some  mean  ones)  prompt  us 
to  make  broad  the  bases  of  education, 
that  any  proposal  to  contract  them  must 
needs  be  thankless  and  unpopular  ;  but 
it  is  certain  that,  among  the  upper 
classes  at  least,  the  reason  why  so  many 
men  are  unable  to  make  their  way  in  the 
world,  is  because,  thanks  to  a  too  liberal 
education,  they  are  Jacks  of  all  trades 
and  masters  of  none  ;  and  even  as  Jacks 
they  cut  a  very  poor  figure.  How  large 
and  varied  is  the  educational  bill  of  fare 
set  before  every  young  gentleman  in 
Great  Britain  ;  and  to  judge  by  the 
mental  stamina  it  affords  him  in  most 
cases,  what  a  waste  of  good  food  it  is  ! 
The  dishes  are  so  numerous  and  so 
quickly  changed,  that  he  has  no  time  to 
decide  on  which  he  likes  best.  Like  an 
industrious  flea,  rather  than  a  bee,  he 
hops  from  flower  to  flower  in  the  educa- 
tional garden,  without  one  pennyworth 
of  honey  to  show  for  it.  And  then — 
though  I  feel  how  degrading  it  is  to  al 
lude  to  so  vulgar  a  matter — how  high  is 
the  price  of  his  admission  to  the  feast  in 
question  !  Its  purveyors  do  not  pretend 
to  have  filled  his  stomach,  but  only  to 
have  put  him  in  the  way  of  filling  it  for 
himself,  whereas,  unhappily,  Paterfami- 
lias discovers  that  that  is  the  very  thing 
that  they  have  not  done.  His  young 
Hopeful  is  almost  as  unable  to  run  alone 
as  when  he  first  entered  the  nursery. 
To  discourse  airily  upon  the  beauties  of 
classical  education,  and  on  the  social 
advantages  of  acquiring  "  the  tone"  at 


a  public  school,  at  whatever  cost,  is  an 
agreeable  exercise  of  the  intelligence  ; 
but  such  arguments  have  been  taken  too 
seriously,  and  the  result  is  that  our  young 
gentlemen  are  incapable  of  gaining  their 
own  living.  It  is  not  only  that  "  all  the 
gates  are  thronged  with  suitors,  all  the 
markets  overflow, ' '  but  even  when  the 
candidates  are  so  fortunate  as  to  attain 
admittance,  they  are  still  a  burden  upon 
their  fathers  for  years,  from  having  had 
no  especial  preparation  for  the  work  they 
have  to  do.  Folks  who  can  afford  to 
spend  £250  a  year  on  their  sons  at  Eton 
or  Harrow,  and  add  another  fifty  or  two 
for  their  support  at  the  universities,  do 
not  feel  this  ;  but  those  who  have  done 
it  without  affording  it — /.<?.,  by  cutting 
and  contriving,  if  not  by  pinching  and 
saving — feel  their  position  very  bitterly. 
There  are  hundreds  of  clever  young  men 
who  are  now  living  at  home  and  doing 
nothing — or  work  that  pays  nothing  and 
even  costs  something  for  doing  it — who 
might  be  earning  very  tolerable  incomes 
by  their  pen  if  they  only  knew  how,  and 
had  not  wasted  their  young  wits  on 
Greek  plays  and  Latin  verses  ;  nor  do  I 
find  that  the  attractions  of  such  objects 
of  study  are  permanent,  or  afford  the 
least  solace  to  these  young  gentlemen  in 
their  enforced  leisure. 

The  idea  of  bringing  young  people  up 
to  Literature  is  doubtless  calculated  to 
raise  the  eyebrows  almost  as  much  as  the 
suggestion  of  bringing  them  up  to  the 
Stage.  The  notions  of  Paterfamilias  in 
this  respect  are  very  much  what  they 
were  fifty  years  ago.  "  What !  put  my 
boy  in  Grub  Street  ?  I  would  rather 
see  him  in  his  coffin. ' '  In  his  mind's  eye 
he  beholds  Savage  on  his  bunk  and 
Chatterton  on  his  deathbed.  He  does 
not  know  that  there  are  many  hundreds 
of  persons  of  both  sexes  who  have  found 
out  this  vocation  for  themselves,  and 
are  diligently  pursuing  it — under  circum- 
stances of  quite  unnecessary  difficulty — 
to  their  material  advantage.  He  is  un- 
aware that  the  conditions  of  literature 
in  England  have  been  as  completely 
changed  within  a  single  generation  as 
those  of  locomotion. 

There  #re,  it  is  true,  at  present  no 
great  prizes  in  literature,  such  as  are 
offered  by  the  learned  professions,  but 
there  are  quite  as  many  small  ones — com- 
petencies ;  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
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not  so  much  of  a  lottery.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  marry  an  attorney's  daughter, 
or  a  bishop's,  to  get  on  in  it.  The 
calling,  as  it  is  termed  (I,  know  not  why, 
for  it  is  often  heavy  enough),  of  "  light 
literature"  is  in  such  contempt,  through 
ignorance  on  the  one  hand  and  ar- 
rogance on  the  other,  that  one  is 
almost  afraid,  in  such  a  connection,  to 
speak  of  merit ;  yet  merit,  or  at  all  events 
aptitude  with  diligence,  is  certain  of  suc- 
cess in  it.  A  great  deal  has  been  said 
about  editors  being  blind  to  the  worth 
of  unknown  authors  ;  but,  if  so,  they 
must  be  also  blind  (and  this  I  have  never 
heard  said  of  them)  to  their  own  inter- 
ests. It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to 
accuse  a  recruiting  sergeant  of  passing  by 
the  stout  six-feet  fellows  who  wish  to  en- 
list with  him,  and  for  each  of  whom — 
directly  or  indirectly — he  receives  head 
money.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  one 
particular  sergeant  may  be  drunken,  or 
careless  of  his  own  interests,  but  in  that 
case  the  literary  recruit  has  only  to  apply 
next  door.  The  opportunities  for  action 
in  the  field  of  literature  are  now  so  very 
numerous,  that  it  is  impossible  that  any 
able  volunteer  should  be  long  shut  out 
of  it ;  and  I  have  observed  that  the  com- 
plaints about  want  of  employment  come 
almost  solely  from  those  unfit  for  ser- 
vice. Nay,  in  the  ranks  of  the  literary 
army  there  are  very  many  who  should 
have  been  excluded.  Few,  if  any,  are 
there  through  favor ;  but  the  fact  is,  the 
work  to  be  done  is  so  extensive  and  so 
varied,  that  there  is  not  a  sufficiency  of 
good  candidates  to  do  it.  And  of  what 
is  called  "  skilled  labor"  among  them 
there  is  scarcely  any.  The  question 
44  What  can  you  do  ?"  put  by  an  editor 
to  an  aspirant,  generally  astonishes  him 
very  much.  The  aspirant  is  ready  to 
do  anything,  he  says,  which  the  other 
will  please  to  suggest.  4*  But  what  is 
your  line  in  literature  ?  What  can  you 
do  best— not  tragedies  in  blank  verse,  I 
hope?" 

Perhaps  the  aspirant  here  hangs  his 
head  ;  he  has  written  tragedies.  In 
which  case  there  is  good  hope  for  him, 
because  it  shows  a  natural  bent.  But 
he  generally  replies  that  he  has  written 
nothing  as  yet  except  that  essay  on  the 
genius  of  Cicero  (at  which  the  editor  has 
already  shaken  his  head)  and  that  de- 
fence of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.     Or  per- 


haps he  has  written  some  translations  of 
Horace,  which  he  is  surprised  to  find  not 
a  novelty  ;  or  some  considerations  upon 
the  value  of  a  feudal  system.  At  four* 
and-twenty,  in  short,  he  is  but  an  over- 
grown school-boy.  He  has  been  taught, 
indeed,  to  acquire  knowledge  of  a  cer- 
tain sort,  but  not  the  habit  of  acquiring  ; 
he  has  been  taught  to  observe  nothing  ; 
he  is  ignorant  upon  all  the  subjects  that 
interest  his  fellow-creatures,  and  in  his 
new  ambition  is  like  one  who  endeavors 
to  attract  an  audience  without  having 
anything  to  tell  them.  He  knows  some 
Latin,  a  little  Greek,  a  very  little 
French,  and  a  very,  very  little  of  what 
are  called  the  English  classics.  He  has 
read  a  few  recent  novels,  perhaps,  but 
of  modern  English  literature,  and  of 
that  (to  him,  at  least)  most  important 
branch  of  it,  English  journalism,  he 
knows  nothing.  His  views  and  opinions* 
are  those  of  a  public  school,  which  are 
by  no  means  in  accordance  with  those  of 
the  great  world  of  readers  ;  or  he  is  full 
of  the  class  prejudices  imbibed  at  col- 
lege. In  short,  he  may  be  as  vigorous 
as  a  Zulu,  with  the  materials  of  a  first- 
rate  soldier  in  him,  but  his  arms  are  only 
a  club  and  an  assegai,  and  are  of  no  ser- 
vice. Why  should  he  not  be  fitted  out 
in  early  life  with  literary  weapons  of 
precision,  and  taught  the  use  of  them  ? 

I  say  again,  that  poor  Paterfamilias, 
looking  hopelessly  about  him,  like  Quin- 
tus  Curtius  in  the  riddle,  for  4<  a  nice 
opening  for  a  young  man, ' '  is  totally  ig- 
norant of  the  opportunities,  if  not  for 
fame  and  fortune,  at  least  for  compe- 
tency and  comfort,  that  Literature  now 
offers  to  a  clever  lad.  He  looks  round 
him  ;  he  sees  the  Church  leading  no- 
where, with  much  greater  certainty  of 
expense  than  income,  and  demanding  a 
huge  sum  for  what  is  irreverently  termed 
44  gate  money"  ;  he  sees  the  Bar,  with  its 
highroad  leading  indeed  to  the  wool- 
sack, but  with  a  hundred  by-ways  lead- 
ing nowhere  in  particular,  and  full  of 
turnpikes — legal  tutors,  legal  fees,  rents 
of  chambers,  etc. — which  he  has  to  de- 
fray ;  he  sees  Physic,  at  which  Mater- 
familias  sniffs  and  turns  her  nose  up. 
44  Her  Jack,  with  such  agreeable  man- 
ners, to  become  a  saw-bones  !  Never  !" 
He  sees  the  Army,  and  thinks,  since 
Jack  has  such  great  abilities,  it  seems  a 
pity  to  give  him  a  red  coat,  which  costs 
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also  considerably  more  than  a  black  one  ; 
and  how  is  Jack  to  live  upon  his  pay  ? 

After  all,  indeed,  however  prettily  one 
puts  it,  the  question  is  with  him,  not  so 
much  What  is  my  Jack  to  be  ?  as  "  How 
is  my  Jack  to  live  ?"  To  one  who  has 
any  gift  of  humor  there  are  few  things 
more  amusing  than  to  observe  how  this 
vulgar,  but  really  rather  important  in- 
quiry, is  ignored  by  those  who  take  the 
subject  of  modern  education  in  hand. 
They  are  chiefly  schoolmasters,  who  are 
not  so  deep  in  their  books  but  that  they 
can  spare  a  glance  or  two  in  the  direc- 
tion of  their  banker's  account ;  or  fel- 
lows of  colleges  who  have  no  children, 
and  therefore  never  feel  the  difficulty  of 
supporting  them.  Heaven  forbid  that 
so  humble  an  individual  as  myself  should 
question  their  wisdom,  or  say  anything 
about  them  that  should  seem  to  smack 
of  irreverence  ;  but  I  do  believe  that 
(with  one  or  two  exceptions  I  have  in 
my  mind)  the  system  they  have  intro- 
duced among  us  is  the  greatest  humbug 
in  the  universe.  In  the  meantime  poor 
Paterfamilias  (who  is  the  last  man,  they 
flatter  themselves,  to  find  this  out) 
stands  with  his  hands  (and  very  little 
else)  in  his  pockets,  regarding  his  clever 
offspring,  and  wondering  what  he  shall 
do  with  him.  He  remembers  to  have 
read  about  a  man  on  his  deathbed,  who 
calls  his  children  about  him,  and  thanks 
God,  though  he  has  left  them  nothing 
to  live  upon,  he  has  given  them  a  good 
education,  and  tries  to  extract  comfort 
from  the  reminiscence.  That  he  has 
spent  money  enough  upon  Jack's  educa- 
tion is  certain  ;  something  between  two 
and  three  thousand  pounds  in  all  at 
least,  the  interest  of  which,  it  strikes 
him,  would  be  very  convenient  to  keep 
him.  But  unfortunately  the  principal 
is  gone  and  Jack  isn't. 

Now  suppose — for  one  may  suppose 
anything,  however  ridiculous — he  had 
spent  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  at 
the  very  most,  and  brought  him  up  to 
the  Calling  of  Literature.  He  believes, 
perhaps,  that  it  is  only  geniuses  that 
succeed  in  it  (in  which  case  I  know  more 
geniuses  than  I  had  any  idea  of),  and  he 
doesn't  think  Jack  a  genius,  though 
Jack's  mother  does.  Or,  as  is  more 
probable,  he  regards  it  as  a  hand-to- 
mouth  calling,  which  to-day  gives  its 
disciples  a  five-pound  note,  and  to-mor- 


row five  pence.  He  calls  to  mind  a  say- 
ing about  Literature  being  a  good  stick, 
but  not  a  good  crutch — an  excellent  aux- 
iliary,  but  no  permanent  support ;  but 
he  forgets  the  all-important  fact  that  the 
remark  was  made  half  a  century  ago. 

Poor  blind  Paterfamilias  —  shall  I 
couch  you  ?  If  the  operation  is  success- 
ful, I  am  sure  you  will  thank  me  for  it ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  foresee  I  shall 
incur  the  greatest  enmities.  Should  I 
encourage  clever  Jack,  and,  what  is 
worse,  a  thousand  Jacks  who  are  not 
clever,  to  enter  upon  this  vocation,  what 
will  editors  say  to  me  ?  I  shall  have  to 
go  about,  perhaps,  guarded  with  two 
policemen  with  revolvers,  like  an  Irish 
gentleman  on  his  landed  estate.  "  Is 
not  the  flood  of  rubbish  to  which  we 
are  already  subjected,"  I  hear  them  cry- 
ing, "  bad  enough,  without  your  pulling 
up  the  sluices  of  universal  stupidity  ?' ' 
My  suggestion,  however,  is  intended  to 
benefit  them  by  clearing  away  the  rubbish, 
and  inducing  a  clearer  and  deeper  stream 
for  the  turning  of  their  mills.  At  the 
same  time  I  confess  that  the  lessening 
of  Paterfamilias's  difficulties  is  my  main 
object.  What  I  would  open  his  eyes  to 
is  the  fact  that  a  calling,  the  advantages 
of  which  he  has  no  knowledge,  does 
present  itself  to  clever  Jack,  which  will 
cost  him  nothing  but  pens,  ink,  and 
paper  to  enter  upon,  and  in  which,  if  he 
has  been  well  trained  for  it,  he  will 
surely  be  successful,  since  so  many  suc- 
ceed in  it  without  any  training  at  all. 
Why  should  not  Jack  have  this  in  view 
from  his  cradle  as  much  as  the  ignes 
fatui  of  woolsacks  and  mitres  ?  If  it  has 
no  lord-chancellorships,  it  has  plenty 
of  county  court  appointments  ;  if  it  has 
no  bishoprics,  it  has  plenty  of  benefices 
— and  really,  as  times  go,  some  pretty 
fat  ones. 

On  your  breaskfast  table,  good  Pater- 
familias, there  lies,  every  morning,  a 
newspaper,  and  on  Saturday  perhaps 
there  are  two  or  three.  When  you  go 
out  in  the  street  you  are  pestered  to  buy 
half  a  score  more  of  them.  In  your 
club  reading-room  there  are  a  hundred 
different  journals.  When  you  travel  by 
the  railway  you  see  at  every  station  a 
provincial  newspaper  of  more  or  less 
extensive  circulation.  Has  it  never  struck 
you  that  to  supply  these  publications 
with  their  leading  articles  there  must  be 
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an  immense  staff  of  persons  called  jour- 
nalists, professing  every  description  of 
opinion,  and  advocating  every  conceiv- 
able policy  ?  And  do  you  suppose  these 
gentry  only  get  £70  a  year  for  their 
work,  like  a  curate  ;  or  £60,  like  a  sub- 
lieutenant ;  or  that  they  have  to  pay 
three  times  those  sums  for  the  privilege 
of  belonging  to  the  press,  as  a  barrister 
does  for  belonging  to  his  inn  ?  Again, 
in  London  at  least,  there  are  as  many 
magazines  as  newspapers,  containing 
every  kind  of  literature,  the  very  con- 
tributors of  which  are  so  numerous  that 
they  form  a  public  of  themselves.  That 
seems  at  the  first  blush  to  militate  against 
my  suggestion  ;  but  though  contributors 
are  so  common,  and  upon  the  whole  so 
good — indeed,  considering  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  labor,  so  wonder- 
fully good — they  are  not  (1  have  heard 
editors  say)  so  good  as  they  might  be, 
supposing  (for  example)  they  knew  a 
little  of  science,  history,  politics,  English 
literature,  and  especially  of  the  art  of 
composition,  before  they  volunteered 
their  services.  At  present  the  ranks  of 
journalistic  and  periodical  literature  are 
largely  recruited  from  the  failures  in 
other  professions.  The  bright  young 
barrister  who  can't  get  a  brief  takes  to 
literature  as  a  calling,  just  as  the  man 
who  has  ' '  gone  a  cropper' '  in  the  army 
takes  to  the  wine-trade.  And  what  aeons 
of  time  and  what  millions  of  money 
have  been  wasted  on  them  in  the  mean- 
while ! 

The  announcement  written  on  the 
gates  of  all  the  recognized  professions  in 
England  is  the  same  that  would-be  trav- 
ellers read  on  the  faces  of  the  passengers 
on  the  underground  railway  after  office 
hours  :  '  *  Our  number  is  complete,  and 
our  room  is  limited."  In  literature,  on 
the  contrary,  though  its  vehicles  may 
seem  as  tightly  packed,  substitution  can 
be  effected.  There  may  be  persons  trav- 
elling on  that  line  in  the  first  class  who 
ought  to  be  in  the  third,  and  indeed 
have  no  reasonable  pretext  for  being 
there  at  all.  And  if  clever  Jack  could 
show  his  ticket,  he  would  turn  them  out 
of  it. 

Again,  so  far  from  the  space  being 
limited,  it  is  continually  enlarging,  and 
that  out  of  all  proportion  to  those  who 
have  tickets.  We  hear  from  its  enemies 
that  the  Church  is  doomed,  and  from  its 


friends  that  it  is  in  danger  ;  there  is  a 
small  but  energetic  party  who  are  bent 
on  reducing  the  Army,  and  even  on  do- 
ing away  with  it ;  nay,  so  wicked  and 
presumptuous  has  human  nature  grown, 
that  mutterings  are  heard,  and  menaces 
are  uttered  against  the  delay  and  exac- 
tions of  the  Law  itself  ;  whereas  Litera- 
ture has  no  foes,  and  is  enlarging  its 
boundaries  in  all  directions.  It  is  all  "  a- 
growing  and  a-blowing,'  as  the  peripa- 
tetic gardeners  say  of  their  plants  ;  but, 
unlike  their  wares,  it  has  its  roots  deep 
in  the  soil  and  is  an  evergreen.  Its 
promise  is  golden,  and  its  prospects  are 
boundless  for  every  class  of  writer. 

In  some  excellent  articles  on  Modern 
Literature  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  the 
other  day,  this  subject  was  touched  upon 
with  respect  to  fiction,  and  might  well 
have  filled  a  greater  space,  for  the 
growth  of  that  description  of  literature 
of  late  years  is  simply  marvellous.  Curi- 
ously enough,  though  France  originated 
Xhzfeuilleton,  it  was  from  America  and 
our  own  colonies  that  England  seems  to 
have  taken  the  idea  of  publishing  novels 
in  newspapers.  It  was  a  common  prac- 
tice in  Australia  long  before  we  adopted 
it ;  and,  what  is  also  curious,  it  was  first 
acclimatized  among  us  by  our  provincial 
papers.  The  custom  is  rapidly  gaining 
ground  in  London,  but  in  the  country 
there  is  now  scarcely  any  newspaper  of 
repute  which  does  not  enlist  the  aid  of 
fiction  to  attract  its  readers.  Many  of 
them  are  contented  with  very  poor  stuff, 
for  which  they  pay  a  proportional  price  ; 
but  others  club  together  with  other 
newspapers — the  operation  has  even  re- 
ceived the  technical  term  of  "  forming  a 
syndicate" — and  are  thereby  enabled  to 
secure  the  services  of  popular  authors  ; 
while  the  newspapers  thus  arranged  for 
are  published  at  a  good  distance  from 
one  another,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
each  other's  circulation.  Country  jour- 
nals, which  are  not  so  ambitious,  instead 
of  using  an  inferior  article,  will  often 
purchase  the  "serial  right,"  as  it  is 
called,  of  stories  which  have  already  ap- 
peared elsewhere,  or  have  passed  through 
the  circulating  libraries.  Nay,  the  nov- 
elist who  has  established  a  reputation 
has  many  more  strings  to  his  bow  :  his 
novel,  thus  published  in  the  country 
newspapers,  also  appears  coincidently  in 
the  same  serial  shape  in  Australia,  Can- 
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ada,  and  other  British  colonies,  leaving 
the  three-volume  form  and  the  cheap 
editions  "to  the  good."  And  what  is 
true  of  fiction  is  in  a  less  degree  true  of 
other  kinds  of  literature.  Travels  are 
"  gutted,"  and  form  articles  in  maga- 
zines, illustrated  by  the  original  plates  ; 
lectures,  after  having  served  their  pri- 
mary purpose,  are  published  in  a  similar 
manner  ;  even  scientific  works  now  ap- 
pear first  in  the  magazines  which  are  de- 
voted to  science  before  performing  their 
mission  of  "  popularizing"  their  subject. 

When  speaking  of  the  growth  of 
readers,  I  have  purposely  not  mentioned 
America.  For  the  present  the  absence  of 
copyright  there  is  destroying  both  author 
and  publisher  ;  but  the  wheels  of  justice, 
though  tardy,  are  making  way  there.  In 
a  few  years  that  great  continent  of  readers 
will  be  legitimately  added  to  the  audience 
of  the  English  author,  and  those  that 
have  stolen  will  steal  no  more. 

Nor,  in  our  own  country,  must  we  fail 
to  take  notice  of  the  establishment  of 
School  Boards.  A  generation  hence  we 
shall  have  a  reading  public  almost  as 
numerous  as  in  America  :  even  the  very 
lowest  classes  will  have  acquired  a  cer- 
tain culture  which  will  beget  demands 
both  for  journalists  and  "  literary  per- 
sons." The  harvest  will  be  plenteous 
indeed,  but  unless  my  advice  be  followed 
in  some  shape  or  another,  the  laborers 
will  be  comparatively  few  and  superla- 
tively inadequate. 

I  am  well  aware  how  mischievous,  as 
well  as  troublesome,  would  be  the  en- 
couragement of  mediocrity  ;  and  in  stat- 
ing these  promising  facts  1  have  no  such 
purpose  in  my  mind.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  an  immense  amount  of  medioc- 
rity already  in  literature,  which  I  think 
my  proposition  of  training  up  "  clever 
Jack"  to  that  calling  would  discourage. 
1  have  no  expectation  of  establishing  a 
manufacture  for  genius — and  indeed,  for 
reasons  it  is  not  necessary  to  specify,  I 
would  not  do  it  if  I  could.  But  whereas 
all  kinds  of  "  culture"  have  been  recom- 


mended to  the  youth  of  Great  Britain 
(and  certainly  with  no  limit  as  to  the  ex- 
pense of  acquisition),  the  cultivation  of 
such  natural  faculties  as  imagination  and 
humor  (for  example)  has  never  been 
suggested.  The  possibility  of  such  a 
thing  will  doubtless  be  denied.  I  am 
quite  certain,  however,  that  they  are 
capable  of  great  development,  and  that 
they  may  be  brought  to  attain,  if  not 
perfection,  at  all  events  a  high  degree  of 
excellence.  The  proof,  to  those  who 
choose  to  look  for  it,  is  plain  enough 
even  as  matters  stand.  Use  and  oppor- 
tunity are  already  producing  scores  of 
examples  of  it ;  if  supplemented  by  early 
education  they  might  surely  produce 
still  more. 

There  is  so  great  and  general  a  preju- 
dice against  special  studies,  that  I  must 
humbly  conclude  there  is  something  in 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  I  know  a  large 
number  of  highly — that  is  broadly — ed- 
ucated persons  who  are  desperately  dull. 
"  But  would  they  have  been  less  dull,"  it 
may  be  asked,  "  if  they  were  also  igno- 
rant ?"  Yes,  I  believe  they  would.  They 
have  swallowed  too  much  for  digestions 
naturally  weak  ;  they  have  become  inert, 
conceited,  oppressive  to  themselves  and 
others — Prigs.  And  I  think  that  even 
clever  young  people  suffer  in  a  less  de- 
gree from  the  same  cause.  Some  one 
has  written,  "  Information  is  always  use- 
ful." This  reminds  me  of  the  married 
lady,  fond  of  bargains,  who  once  bought 
a  door-plate  at  a  sale  with  "  Mr.Wilkins" 
on  it.  Her  own  name  was  Jones  ;  but 
the  door-plate  was  very  cheap,  and  her 
husband,  she  argued,  might  die,  and  then 
she  might  marry  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Wilkins.  "  Depend  upon  it,  everything 
comes  in  useful, "  she  said,  "  if  you  only 
keep  it  long  enough." 

This  is  what  I  venture  to  doubt.  I 
have  myself  purchased  several  door- 
plates  (quite  as  burdensome,  but  not  so 
cheap  as  that  good  lady's),  which  have 
been  of  no  sort  of  use  to  me,  and  are 
still  on  hand. — The  Nineteenth  Century. 
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BY   SIR   JAMES  PAGET. 


The  history  of  the  discovery  of  meth- 
ods for  the  prevention  of  pain  in  surgical 
operations  deserves  to  be  considered  by 
all  who  study  either  the  means  by  which 
knowledge  is  advanced  or  the  lives  of 
those  by  whom  beneficial  discoveries  are 
made.  And  this  history  may  best  be 
traced  in  the  events  which  led  to  and 
followed  the  use  of  nitrous  oxide  gas,  of 
sulphuric  ether,  and  of  chloroform  as 
anaesthetics — that  is,  as  means  by  which 
complete  insensibility  may  be  safely  pro- 
duced and  so  long  maintained  that  a  sur- 
gical operation,  of  whatever  severity  and 
however  prolonged,  may  be  absolutely 
painless. 

In  1798  Mr.  Humphry  Davy,  an  ap- 
prentice to  Mr.  Borlase,  a  surgeon  at 
Bodmin,  had  so  distinguished  himself  by 
zeal  and  power  in  the  study  of  chemistry 
and  natural  philosophy,  that  he  was  in- 
vited by  Dr.  Beddoes,  of  Bristol,  to  be- 
come the  ' '  superintendent  of  the  Pneu- 
matic Institution  which  had  been  estab- 
lished at  Clifton  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
the  medicinal  effects  of  different  gases." 
He  obtained  release  from  his  apprentice- 
ship, accepted  the  appointment,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  gases,  not 
only  in  their  medicinal  effects,  but  much 
more  in  all  their  chemical  and  physical 
relations.  After  two  years'  work  he  pub- 
lished his  ' '  Researches,  Chemical  and 
Philosophical,  chiefly  concerning  Nitrous 
Oxide,"  an  essay  proving  a  truly  marvel- 
lous ingenuity,  patience,  and  courage  in 
experiments,  and  such  a  power  of  ob- 
serving and  of  thinking  as  has  rarely  if 
ever  been  surpassed  by  any  scientific 
man  of  Davy's  age  ;  for  he  was  then 
only  twenty- two. 

In  his  inhalations  of  the  nitrous  oxide 
gas  he  observed  all  the  phenomena  of 
mental  excitement,  of  exalted  imagina- 
tion, enthusiasm,  merriment,  restless- 
ness, from  which  it  gained  its  popular 
name  of  "  laughing  gas"  ;  and  he  saw 
people  made,  at  least  for  some  short 
time  and  in  some  measure,  insensible 
by  it.  So,  among  other  suggestions  or 
guesses  about  probable  medicinal  uses  of 
inhalation  of  gases,  he  wrote,  near  the 
end  of  his  essay  :  "  As  nitrous  oxide  in 


its  extensive  operation  appears  capable 
of  destroying  physical  pain,  it  may 
probably  be  used  with  advantage  during 
surgical  operations  in  which  no  great 
effusion  of  blood  takes  place. ' ' 

It  seems  strange  that  no  one  caught  at 
a  suggestion  such  as  this.  True,  the 
evidence  on  which  it  was  founded  was 
very  slight ;  it  was  with  a  rare  scientific 
power  that  Davy  had  thought  out  so  far 
beyond  his  facts  ;  but  he  had  thought 
clearly,  and  as  clearly  told  his  belief. 
Yet  no  one  earnestly  regarded  it.  The 
nitrous  oxide  might  have  been  of  as  little 
general  interest  as  the  carbonic  or  any 
other,  had  it  not  been  for  the  strange 
and  various  excitements  produced  by  its 
inhalation.  These  made  it  a  favorite 
subject  with  chemical  lecturers,  and  year 
after  year,  in  nearly  every  chemical 
theatre,  it  was  fun  to  inhale  it  after  the 
lecture  on  the  gaseous  compounds  of 
nitrogen  ;  and  among  those  who  inhaled 
it  there  must  have  been  many  who,  in 
their  intoxication,  received  sharp  and 
heavy  blows,  but,  at  the  time,  felt  no 
pain.  And  this  went  on  for  more  than 
forty  years,  exciting  nothing  worthy  to 
be  called  thought  or  observation,  till,  in 
December,  1844,  Mr.  Colton,  a  popular 
itinerant  lecturer  on  chemistry,  deliv- 
ered a  lecture  on  ' '  laughing  gas' '  in 
Hartford,  Ct.  Among  his  auditors  was 
Mr.  Horace  Wells,  an  enterprising  den- 
tist in  that  town,  a  man  of  some  power 
in  mechanical  invention.  After  the  lec- 
ture came  the  usual  amusement  of  inhal- 
ing the  gas,  and  Wells,  in  whom  long 
wishing  had  bred  a  kind  of  belief  that 
something  might  be  found  to  make 
tooth-drawing  painless,  observed  that 
one  of  the  men  excited  by  the  gas  was 
not  conscious  of  hurting  himself  when 
he  fell  on  the  benches  and  bruised  and 
cut  his  knees.  Even  when  he  became 
calm  and  clear-headed  the  man  was  sure 
that  he  did  not  feel  pain  at  the  time  of 
his  fall.  Wells  was  at  once  convinced 
— more  easily  convinced  than  a  man  of 
more  scientific  mind  would  have  been — 
that,  during  similar  insensibility,  in  a 
state  of  intense  nervous  excitement, 
teeth  might  be  drawn  without  pain,  and 
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he  determined  that  himself  and  one  of 
his  own  largest  teeth  should  be  the  first 
for  trial.  Next  morning  Colton  gave  him 
the  gas,  and  his  friend,  Dr.  Riggs,  ex- 
tracted his  tooth.  He  remained  uncon- 
scious for  a  few  moments,  and  then  ex- 
claimed, "  A  new  era  in  tooth-pulling  ! 
It  did  not  hurt  me  more  than  the  prick 
of  a  pin.  It  is  the  greatest  discovery 
ever  made." 

In  the  next  three  weeks  Wells  ex- 
tracted teeth  from  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
persons  under  the  influence  of  the  ni- 
trous oxide,  and  gave  pain  to  only  two 
or  three.  Dr.  Riggs,  also,  used  it  with 
the  same  success,  and  the  practice  was 
well  known  and  talked  of  in  Hartford. 

Encouraged  by  his  success  Wells  went 
to  Boston,  wishing  to  enlarge  the  repu- 
tation of  his  discovery  and  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  giving  the  gas  to  some 
one  undergoing  a  surgical  operation. 
Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  the  senior  Surgeon 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
to  whom  he  applied  for  this  purpose,  ask 
ed  him  to  show  its  first  effects  on  some 
one  from  whom  he  would  draw  a  tooth. 
He  undertook  to  do  this  in  the  theatre 
of  the  medical  college  before  a  large 
class  of  students,  to  whom  he  had,  on  a 
previous  day,  explained  his  plan.  Un- 
luckily, the  bag  of  gas  from  which  the 
patient  was  inhaling  was  taken  away  too 
soon  ;  he  cried  out  when  his  tooth  was 
drawn  ;  the  students  hissed  and  hooted  ; 
and  the  discovery  was  denounced  as  an 
imposture. 

Wells  left  Boston  disappointed  and 
disheartened  ;  he  fell  ill,  and  was  for 
many  months  unable  to  practise  his  pro- 
fession. Soon  afterwards  he  gave  up 
dentistry,  and  neglected  the  use  and 
study  of  the  nitrous  oxide,  till  he  was 
recalled  to  it  by  a  discovery  even  more 
important  than  his  own. 

The  thread  of  the*  history  of  nitrous 
oxide  may  be  broken  here. 

The  inhalation  of  sulphuric  ether  was 
often,  even  in  the  last  century,  used  for 
the  relief  of  spasmodic  asthma,  phthisis, 
and  some  other  diseases  of  the  chest. 
Dr.  Beddoes  and  others  thus  wrote  of  it ; 
but  its  utility  was  not  great,  and  there  is 
no  evidence  that  this  use  of  it  had  any 
influence  on  the  discovery  of  its  higher 
value,  unless  it  were,  very  indirectly,  in 
its  having  led  to  its  being  found  useful 


for  soothing  the  irritation  produced  by 
inhaling  chlorine.  Much  more  was  due 
to  its  being  used,  like  nitrous  oxide,  for 
the  fun  of  the  excitement  which  its  di- 
luted vapor  would  produce  in  those  who 
freely  inhaled  it. 

The  beginning  of  its  use  for  this  pur- 
pose is  not  clear.  In  the  Journal  of 
Science  and  the  Arts,  published  in  1818 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  there  is  a  short 
anonymous  statement  among  the  "  Mis- 
cellanea," in  which  it  is  said,  "When 
the  vapor  of  ether  mixed  with  common 
air  is  inhaled,  it  produces  effects  very 
similar  to  those  occasioned  by  nitrous 
oxide."  The  method  of  inhaling  and 
its  effects  are  described,  and  then  "  it  is 
necessary  to  use  caution  in  making  ex- 
periments of  this  kind.  By  the  impru- 
dent inspiration  of  ether  a  gentleman 
was  thrown  into  a  lethargic  state,  which 
continued  with  occasional  periods  of  in- 
termission for  more  than  thirty  hours, 
and  a  great  depression  of  spirits ;  for 
many  days  the  pulse  was  so  much  low- 
ered that  considerable  fears  were  enter- 
tained for  his  life." 

The  statement  of  these  facts  has  been 
ascribed  to  Faraday,  under  whose  man- 
agement the  journal  was  at  that  time 
published.  But,  whoever  wrote  or  who- 
ever may  have  read  the  statement,  it  was, 
for  all  useful  purposes,  as  much  neg- 
lected as  was  Davy's  suggestion  of  the 
utility  of  the  nitrous  oxide.  The  last 
sentence,  quoted  as  it  was  by  Pereira 
and  others  writing  on  the  uses  of  ether, 
excited  much  more  fear  of  death  than 
hope  of  ease  from  ether-inhalation. 
Such  effects  as  are  described  in  it  are  of 
exceeding  rarity ;  their  danger  was 
greatly  overestimated  ;  but  the  account 
of  them  was  enough  to  discourage  all 
useful  research. 

But,  as  the  sulphuric  ether  would 
"  produce  effects  very  similar  to  those 
occasioned  by  nitrous  oxide,"  and  was 
much  the  more  easy  to  procure,  it  came 
to  be  often  inhaled,  for  amusement,  by 
chemists'  lads  and  by  pupils  in  the  dis- 
pensaries of  surgeons.  It  was  often  thus 
used  by  young  people  in  many  places  in 
the  United  States.  They  had  what  they 
called  "  ether-frolics,"  in  which  they  in- 
haled ether  till  they  became  merry,  or 
in  some  other  way  absurdly  excited,  or, 
sometimes,  completely  insensible. 

Among  those  who  had  joined  in  these 
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ether-frolics  was  Dr.  Wilhite,  of  Ander- 
son, South  Carolina.  In  one  of  them, 
in  1839,  when  nearly  all  of  the  party  had 
been  inhaling  and  some  had  been  laugh- 
ing, some  crying,  some  fighting — just  as 
they  might  have  done  if  they  had  had  the 
nitrous  oxide  gas — Wilhite,  then  a  lad  of 
seventeen,  saw  a  negro  boy  at  the  door 
and  tried  to  persuade  him  to  inhale. 
He  refused,  and  resisted  all  attempts  to 
make  him  do  it,  till  they  seized  him,  held 
him  down,  and  kept  a  handkerchief  wet 
with  ether  close  over  his  mouth.  Pres- 
ently his  struggles  ceased  ;  he  lay  insen- 
sible, snoring,  past  all  arousing ;  he 
seemed  to  be  dying.  And  thus  he  lay 
for  an  hour,  till  medical  help  came,  and, 
with  shaking,  slapping,  and  cold  splash- 
ing, he  was  awakened  and  suffered  no 
harm. 

The  fright  at  having,  it  was  supposed, 
so  nearly  killed  the  boy,  put  an  end  to 
ether-frolics  in  that  neighborhood  ;  but 
in  1842  Wilhite  had  become  a  pupil  of 
Dr.  Crauford  Long,  practising  at  that 
time  at  Jefferson  (Jackson  County, 
Georgia).  Here  he  and  Dr.  Long  and 
three  fellow-pupils  often  amused  them- 
selves with  the  ether-inhalation,  and  Dr. 
Long  observed  that  when  he  became  furi- 
ously excited,  as  he  often  did,  he  was 
unconscious  of  the  blows  which  he,  by 
chance,  received  as  he  rushed  or  tumbled 
about.  He  observed  the  same  in  his 
pupils  ;  and  thinking  over  this,  and  em- 
boldened by  what  Mr.  Wilhite  told  him 
of  the  negro  boy  recovering  after  an 
hour's  insensibility,  he  determined  to  try 
whether  the  ether- inhalation  would  make 
any  one  insensible  of  the  pain  of  an 
operation.  So,  in  March,  1842,  nearly 
three  years  before  Wells'  observations 
with  the  nitrous  oxide,  he  induced  a  Mr. 
Venable,  who  had  been  very  fond  of  in- 
haling ether,  to  inhale  it  till  he  was  quite 
insensible.  •  Then  he  dissected  a  tumor 
from  his  neck  ;  no  pain  was  felt,  and  no 
harm  followed.  Three  months  later  he 
similarly  removed  another  tumor  from 
him  ;  and  again,  in  1842  and  in  1845,  ne 
operated  on  other  three  patients,  and 
none  felt  pain.  His  operations  were 
known  and  talked  of  in  his  neighborhood; 
hut  the  neighborhood  was  only  that  of 
an  obscure  little  town  ;  and  he  did  not 
publish  any  of  his  observations.  The 
record  of  his  first  operation  was  only  en- 
tered in  his  ledger  : 


"James  Venable,  1842.  Ether  and 
excising  tumor  •2." 

He  waited  to  test  the  ether  more 
thoroughly  in  some  greater  operation 
than  those  in  which  he  had  yet  tried  it ; 
and  then  he  would  have  published  his 
account  of  it.  While  he  was  waiting,' 
others  began  to  stir  more  actively  in 
busier  places,  where  his  work  was  quite 
unknown,  not  even  heard  of. 

Among  those  with  whom,  in  his  un- 
lucky visit  to  Boston,  Wells  talked  of  his 
use  of  the  nitrous  oxide,  and  of  the  great 
discovery  which  he  believed  that  he  had 
made,  were  Dr.  Morton  and  Dr.  Charles 
Jackson,  men  widely  different  in  charac- 
ter and  pursuit,  but  inseparable  in  the 
next  chapter  of  the  history  of  anaes- 
thetics. 

Morton  was  a  restless  energetic  den- 
tist, a  rough  man,  resolute  to  get  prac- 
tice and  make  his  fortune.  Jackson  was 
a  quiet  scientific  gentleman,  unpractical 
and  unselfish,  in  good  repute  as  a  chem- 
ist, geologist,  and  mineralogist.  At  the 
time  of  Wells'  visit,  Morton,  who  had 
been  his  pupil  in  1842,  and  for  a  short 
time,  in  1843,  n^s  partner,  was  studying 
medicine  and  anatomy  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Medical  College,  and  was  living  in 
Jackson's  house.  Neither  Morton  nor 
Jackson  put  much,  if  any,  faith  in  Wells' 
story,  and  Morton  witnessed  his  failure 
in  the  medical  theatre.  Still,  Morton 
had  it  in  his  head  that  tooth-drawing 
might  somehow  be  made  painless,  and 
even  after  Wells  had  retired  from  prac- 
tice he  talked  with  him  about  it  and 
made  some  experiments,  but,  having  no 
scientific  skill  or  knowledge,  they  led  to 
nothing.  Still,  he  would  not  rest,  and 
he  was  guided  to  success  by  Jackson, 
whom  Wells  advised  him  to  ask  to  make 
some  nitrous  oxide  gas  for  him. 

Jackson  had  long  known,  as  many 
others  did,  of  sulphuric  ether  being  in- 
haled for  amusement  and  of  its  produc- 
ing effects  like  those  of  nitrous  oxide  ; 
he  knew  also  of  its  employment  as  a 
remedy  for  the  irritation  caused  by  inhal- 
ing chlorine.  He  had  himself  used  it 
for  this  purpose,  and  once,  in  1842,  while 
using  it,  he  became  completely  insensi- 
ble. He  had  thus  been  led  to  think  that 
tjie  pure  ether  might  be  used  for  the  pre- 
vention of  pain  in  surgical  operations  ; 
he  spoke  of  it  with  some  scientific 
friends,  and  sometimes  advised  a  trial  of 
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it ;  but  he  did  not  urge  it  or  take  any 
active  steps  to  promote  even  the  trial. 
One  evening,  Morton,  who  was  now  in 
practice  as  a  dentist,  called  on  him,  full 
of  some  scheme  which  he  did  not  divulge, 
and  urgent  for  success  in  painless  tooth- 
drawing.  Jackson  advised  him  to  use 
the  ether,  and  taught  him  how  to  use  it. 

On  that  same  evening,  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1846,  Morton  inhaled  the  ether, 
put  himself  to  sleep,  and,  when  he 
awoke,  found  that  he  had  been  asleep 
for  eight  minutes.  Instantly,  as  he 
tells,  he  looked  for  an  opportunity  of 
giving  it  to  a  patient ;  and  one  just  then 
coming  in,  a  stout,  healthy  man,  he  in- 
duced him  to  inhale,  made  him  quite  in- 
sensible, and  drew  his  tooth  without  his 
having  the  least  consciousness  of  what 
was  done. 

But  the  great  step  had  yet  to  be  made 
— the  step  which  Wells  would  have  tried 
to  make  if  his  test-experiment  had  not 
failed.  Clearly,  operations  as  swift  as 
that  of  tooth-drawing  might  be  rendered 
painless,  but  could  it  be  right  to  incur 
the  risk  of  insensibility  long  enough  and 
deep  enough  for  a  large  surgical  opera- 
tion ?  It  was  generally  believed  that  in 
such  insensibility  there  was  serious  dan- 
ger to  life.  Was  it  really  so  ?  Jackson 
advised  Morton  to  ask  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren 
to  let  him  try,  and  Warren  dared  to  let 
him.  It  is  hard,  now,  to  think  how 
bold  the  enterprise  must  have  seemed  to 
those  who  were  capable  of  thinking  ac- 
curately on  the  facts  then  known. 

The  first  trial  was  made  on  the  16th 
of  October,  1846.  Morton  gave  the 
ether  to  a  patient  in  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  and  Dr.  Warren  re- 
moved a  tumor  from  his  neck.  The  re- 
sult was  not  complete  success  ;  the  pa- 
tient hardly  felt  the  pain  of  the  cutting, 
but  he  was  aware  that  the  operation  was 
being  performed.  On  the  next  day,  in 
a  severe  operation  by  Dr.  Hayward,  the 
success  was  perfect ;  the  patient  felt 
nothing,  and  in  long  insensibility  there 
was  no  appearance  of  danger  to  life. 

The  disqovery  might  already  be  deemed 
complete  ;  for  the  trials  of  the  next  fol- 
lowing days  had  the  same  success,  and 
thence  onwards  the  use  of  the  ether  ex- 
tended over  constantly  widening  fields. 
A  coarse  but  feeble  opposition  was  raised 
by  some  American  dentists  ;  a  few  sur- 
geons were  over-cautious  in  their  warn- 


ings against  suspected  dangers  ;  a  few 
maintained  that  pain  was  very  useful, 
necessary,  perhaps,  to  sound  healing ; 
some  were  hindered  by  their  dislike  of 
the  patent  which  Morton  and  Jackson 
took  out ;  but  as  fast  as  the  news  could 
be  carried  from  one  continent  to  an- 
other, and  from  town  to  town,  so  fast 
did  the  use  of  ether  spread.  It  might 
almost  be  said  that  in  every  place,  at 
least  in  Europe,  where  the  discovery  was 
promoted  more  quickly  than  in  America, 
the  month  might  be  named  before  which 
all  operative  surgery  was  agonizing,  and 
after  which  it  was  painless. 

But  there  were  other  great  pains  yet 
to  be  prevented,  the  pains  of  childbirth. 
For  escape  from  these  the  honor  and 
deep  gratitude  are  due  to  Sir  James 
Simpson.  No  energy,  or  knowledge,  or 
power  of  language  less  than  his  could 
have  overcome  the  fears  that  the  insen- 
sibility, which  was  proved  to  be  harmless 
in  surgical  operations  and  their  conse- 
quences, should  be  often  fatal  or  very 
mischievous  in  parturition.  And  to 
these  fears  were  added  a  crowd  of  pious 
protests  (raised,  for  the  most  part,  by 
men)  against  so  gross  an  interference  as 
this  seemed  with  the  ordained  course  of 
human  nature.  Simpson,  with  equal 
force  of  words  and  work,  beat  all  down  ; 
and  by  his  adoption  of  chloroform  as  a 
substitute  for  ether  promoted  the  whole 
use  of  anaesthetics. 

Ether  and  chloroform  seemed  to  sup- 
ply all  that  could  be  wished  from  anaes- 
thetics. The  range  of  their  utility  ex- 
tended ;  the  only  question  was  as  to 
their  respective  advantages,  a  question 
still  unsettled.  Their  potency  was  found 
absolute,  their  safety  very  nearly  com- 
plete, and,  after  the  death  of  Wells,  in 
1848,  nitrous  oxide  was  soon  neglected 
and  almost  forgotten.  Thus  it  remained 
till  1862,  nearly  seventeen  years,  when 
Mr.  Colton,  who  still  continued  lectur- 
ing and  giving  the  gas  "  for  fun/'  was  at 
New  Haven,  Connecticut.  He  had  often 
told  what  Wells  had  done  with  nitrous 
oxide  at  Hartford,  and  he  wanted  other 
dentists  to  use  it,  but  none  seemed  to 
care  for  it  till,  at  New  Britain,  Dr. 
Dunham  asked  him  to  give  it  to  a  pa- 
tient to  whom  it  was  thought  the  ether 
might  be  dangerous.  The  result  was 
excellent,  and  in  1863  Dr.  Smith,  of  New 
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Haven,  substituted  the  nitrous  oxide  for 
ether  in  his  practice  and  used  it  very  fre- 
quently. In  the  nine  months  following 
his  first  use  of  it  he  extracted  without 
pain  nearly  4000  teeth.  Colton,  in  the 
following  year,  associated  himself  with  a 
dentist  in  New  York  and  established  the 
Colton  Dental  Association,  where  the 
gas  was  given  to  many  thousands  more. 
Still,  its  use  was  very  slowly  admitted. 
Some  called  it  dangerous,  others  were 
content  with  chloroform  and  ether, 
others  said  that  the  shqrt  pangs  of  tooth- 
drawing  had  better  be  endured.     But  in 

1867  Mr.  Colton  came  to  Paris  and  Dr. 
Evans  at  once  promoted  his  plan.     In 

1868  he  came  to  London,  and,  after 
careful  study  of  it  at  the  Dental  Hos- 
pital, the  nitrous  oxide  was  speedily 
adopted,  both  by  dentists  and  by  the 
administrators  of  anaesthetics.  By  this 
time  it  has  saved  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  from  the  sharp  pains  of  all 
kinds  of  operations  on  the  teeth  and  of 
a  great  number  of  the  surgical  operations 
that  can  be  quickly  done. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  discovery  of 
the  use  of  anaesthetics.  Probably,  none 
has  ever  added  so  largely  to  that  part  of 
happiness  which  consists  in  the  escape 
from  pain.  Past  all  counting  is  the  sum 
of  happiness  enjoyed  by  the  millions 
who,  in  the  last  three-and-thirty  years, 
have  escaped  the  pains  that  were  inevi- 
table in  surgical  operations  ;  pains  made 
more  terrible  by  apprehension,  more 
keen  by  close  attention  ;  sometimes  aw- 
ful in  a  swift  agony,  sometimes  pro- 
longed beyond  even  the  most  patient  en- 
durance, and  then  renewed  in  memory 
and  terrible  in  dreams.  These  will 
never  be  felt  again.  But  the  value  of 
the  discovery  is  not  limited  by  the  abo- 
lition of  these  pains  or  the  pains  of  child- 
birth. It  would  need  a  long  essay  to 
tell  how  it  has  enlarged  the  field  of  use- 
ful surgery,  making  many  things  easy 
that  were  difficult,  many  safe  that  were 
too  perilous,  many  practicable  that  were 
nearly  impossible.  And,  yet  more  vari- 
ously, the  discovery  has  brought  happi- 
ness in  the  relief  of  some  of  the  intensest 
pains  of  sickness,  in  quieting  convulsion, 
in  helping  to  the  discrimination  of  ob- 
scure diseases.  The  tale  of  its  utility 
would  not  end  here ;  another  essay 
might  tell  its  multiform  uses  in  the  study 


of  physiology,  reaching  6ven  to  that  of 
the  elemental  processes  in  plants,  for 
these,  as  Claude  Bernard  has  shown, 
may  be  completely  for  a  time  suspended 
in  the  sleep  produced  by  chloroform  or 
ether* 

And  now,  what  of  the  discoverers  ?* 
What  did  time  bring  to  those  who 
brought  so  great  happiness  to  mankind  ? 

Long,  outstripped  in  the  race  of  dis- 
covery, continued  in  his  quiet,  useful  life 
in  practice  at  Jefferson,  and  after  1850 
at  Athens  (Georgia).  The  fact  of  his  dis- 
covery was  not  known  beyond  his  own 
narrow  circle  of  friends  till  the  use  of 
both  ether  and  chloroform  had  become 
general.  Then  his  claim  to  honor  was 
as  little  heard  as  one  gentle  voice  might 
be  in  the  uproar  of  a  confused  and  noisy 
crowd.  In  1853,  when  Morton  made 
one  of  his  claims  on  Congress  for  a  large 
reward  in  money,  it  was  shown  that 
Long  had  used  the  ether  more  than  four 
years  before  him.  The  claim  to  honor 
could  not  be  denied.  It  was  admitted 
by  Jackson,  who  wrote  that  if  Long  "  had 
written  to  him  in  season,  "he  "  would 
have  presented  his  claims  to  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  of  France. ' '  But  nothing 
followed  ;  and  Long's  name  and  worth 
were  known  to  very  few  till,  in  1877, 
Dr.   Marion  Sims  published  a  full  ac- 

*  Those  only  are  here  reckoned  as  discov- 
erers from  whose  work  may  be  traced  not 
merely  what  might  have  been  the  beginning  of 
the  discovery,  but  the  continuous  history  of 
events  consequent  on  the  evidence  of  its  truth. 
Long,  it  is  true,  might  under  this  rule  be  ex- 
cluded ;  yet  his  work  cannot  fairly  be  separ- 
ated from  the  history.  Of  course  in  this,  as 
in  every  similar  case,  there  were  some  who 
maintained  that  there  was  nothing  new  in  it. 
Before  1842  there  were  many  instances  in 
which  persons  underwent  operations  during 
insensibility.  There  may  be  very  reasonable 
doubts  about  what  is  told  of  the  ancient  uses  of 
Indian  hemp  and  mandragora  ;  but  most  of 
these  who  saw  much  surgery  before  1846  must 
have  seen  operations  done  on  patients  during 
insensibility  produced  by  narcotics,  dead- 
drunkenness,  mesmerism,  large  losses  of  blood, 
or  other  uncertain  and  often  impracticable 
methods.  Besides,  there  were  many  guesses 
and  suggestions  for  making  operations  pain- 
less. But  they  were  all  fruitless  ;  and  they 
fail  at  that  which  may  be  a  fair  test  for  most 
of  the  claims  of  discoverers — the  test  of  conse- 
quent and  continuous  history.  When  honor  is 
claimed  for  the  authors  of  such  fruitless  works 
as  these,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  blame  rather 
than  praise  is  due  to  them.  Having  seen  so 
far  as  they  profess,  they  should  not  have 
rested  till  they  could  see  much  further. 
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count  of  his  observations.  Long  was 
then  an  old  man,  still  at  work  in  his  pro- 
fession and  obliged  to  work  very  hard, 
for  he  had  suffered  heavy  losses  in  the 
Civil  War.  He  had  the  esteem  of  all 
who  knew  him  ;  he  was,  as  Jackson  de- 
scribed him,  "a  very  modest,  retiring 
man,  an  honorable  man  in  all  respects. ' ' 
Last  year  he  died,  and  then  he  was  hon- 
ored by  his  portrait  being  presented  by 
Mr.  Stuart,  of  New  York,  to  the  Alumni 
of  the  University  of  Georgia  and  placed 
in  the  capitol  of  that  State. 

Of  Wells,  it  has  already  been  told 
how,  after  his  failure  in  the  attempt  to 
show  the  value  of  nitrous  oxide  at  Bos- 
ton, he  went  home  disheartened,  and 
was  long  ill  and  unable  to  practice  his 
profession.  He  gave  up  his  dentistry 
and  occupied  himself  in  many  things,  the 
last  of  them  picture-dealing,  and  he  left 
the  study  of  the  nitrous  oxide  till  after 
the  full  discovery  of  the  use  of  ether. 
Then  he  tried  in  vain  to  prove  that  his 
method  of  anaesthesia  was  the  best  and 
safest,  not  in  dentistry  alone,  but  in  se- 
verer surgery  ;  he  and  Dr.  Marcy,  he 
said,  had  used  ether  before  Morton  did, 
and  found  it  in  no  way  better  than  the 
nitrous  oxide.  But  it  was  in  vain  that 
he  tried  to  gain  honor  or  reward  for  pri- 
ority of  discovery,  or  to  recover  the  po- 
sition and  the  practice  he  had  given  up. 
Constant  disappointment  weighed  heavily 
on  him  ;  for  he  was  a  gentle,  sensitive, 
enthusiastic  man.  At  last,  weary  and 
wretched,  he  became  insane,  and  in  1848 
committed  suicide.  Some  twenty  years 
afterwards  the  nitrous  oxide  was  in  full 
use  ;  his  statue  was  set  up  in  Hartford  ; 
and  five  years  later  his  widow,  still  in 
poverty,  was  helped  by  a  subscription. 

Morton,  as  vainly,  but  with  longer 
contest,  strove  to  "  make  his  fortune." 
As  soon  as  the  value  of  the  ether-inhala- 
tion was  proved,  he  took  out  a  patent 
for  its  use,  and  Jackson  was  induced  to 
join  him  in  this  wrong.  But  at  once 
there  arose  a  fierce,  coarse  controversy 
as  to  which  of  the  two  should  have  the 
honor  of  priority  of  discovery,  and  what 
should  be  their  several  profits  from  the 
patent.  The  principals  did  not  write  so 
much  as  their  friends  and  their  attor- 
neys ;  these  were  vehement  and  profuse, 
and  the  dispute  was  made  yet  more 
coarse  and  bitter  by  those  who  acquired 
money-interest  in  the  patent,  and  by  the 


editors  of  newspapers  in  which  Morton 
advertised  for  practice  and  for  the  sale 
of  licenses  to  use  his  patent.  One  can- 
not read  the  controversy  without  utter 
shame  at  the  degradation  of  truths  which 
should  have  been  told  only  in  the  pure 
language  of  science  and  humanity. 
Some  of  it  is  so  written  ;  but  more  is 
foul  with  conflicting  affidavits,  special 
pleadings  of  lawyers,  perversions  of  low 
journalists,  and  mutual  charges  of  false- 
hood, ',fraud,  and  imposition.  Of 
course,  no  good  came  of  it ;  Jackson  re- 
tired from  it  as  soon  as  he  could,  and 
Morton  found  his  patent  useless.  He 
and  his  friends  often  spoke  of  the  ether 
as  a  new  compound,  and  some  called  it 
Letheon  ;  and  he  set  up  a  Letheon  es- 
tablishment, but  every  one  knew  that 
the  "  compound  "  was  sulphuric  ether. 
Jackson  never  attempted  to  conceal  it, 
and  there  was  no  need  of  apparatus  in 
its  use.  The  patent  cost  so  much  more 
than  it  yielded  that  in  a  year  or  two 
Morton  was  a  very  poor  man,  needing 
money-help  from  his  friends.  A  thou- 
sand dollars  were  subscribed  tor  him,  and 
then  there  was  a  bitter  quarrel  as  to 
whether  they  were*  given  for  honor  or 
for  charity. 

Many  times  he  petitioned  Congress  for 
some  large  reward  ;  he  spent  time  and 
money  in  "lobbying,"  and  the  worse 
means  of  gaining  votes,  but  all  was  in 
vain.  His  petitions  were  met  with  pro- 
tests from  Jackson,  with  claims  for 
Wells'  family,  or  for  Long,  and  every 
discussion  raised  the  old  controversy, 
and  made  it  hotter  with  the  heat  of  new 
personal  and  political  animosities ;  for 
the  South  was  then  dominant  and  Mor- 
ton was  a  Northener.  At  the  end  of 
every  attempt  to  get  money  he  found 
himself  rather  poorer,  in  less  practice, 
and  in  worse  repute  ;  people  became 
utterly  tired  of  the  quarrel,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  all 
who  were  engaged  in  it.  Even  the  dis- 
covery itself  was  less  esteemed  in  America 
than  in  Europe,  so  that  that  could  be 
often  repeated  which  Dr.  Hayward  had 
said  of  it :  "  The  only  spot  in  Christen- 
dom in  which  the  discovery  was  received 
with  coldness  ....  was  in  our  own 
country." 

Thus  Morton  worried  his  way  through 
life  for  two-and-twenty  years.  His 
friends  helped  him  from   time  to  time 
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with  money  and  encouragement,  but  at 
last  even  his  rough,  hard  nature  yielded. 
After  one  of  his  many  failures  to  obtain 
money  from  Congress,  driven  half  wild 
by  poverty  and  disappointment,  he  re- 
turned from  Washington  to  New  York  in 
a  state  of  intense  mental  excitement. 
He  was  kindly  tended  by  Dr.  Lewis 
Sayre  and  carefully  watched.  One  day, 
in  July,  1868,  he  dtove  out  with  his  atten- 
dant, wanting,  as  he  said,  fresh  air  "  to 
cool  his  brain."  Returning  home  he 
suddenly  jumped  from  the  carriage,  ran 
through  a  plantation  to  the  border  of  an 
adjacent  lake,  put  his  head  into  the 
water,  M  to  cool  his  brain,"  was  found 
insensible,  and  in  a  few  hours  died. 

Jackson  found  himself  in  trouble  as 
soon  as  his  belief  that  ether  might  be 
used  to  produce  insensibility  in.  surgical 
operations  was  proved  true  by  Morton. 
He  seems  to  have  had  no  selfish  view 
beyond  that  of  maintaining  his  claim  to 
the  honor  of  the  discovery  ;  but  to 
maintain  this,  he  was  involved  in  the 
discredit  of  the  patent,  and  in  all  the 
controversies  had  to  endure  coarse  abuse 
and  the  imputation  of  trickery  and  low 
motives.  He  separated  himself  from 
Morton  as  soon  as  he  could,  took  as  lit- 
tle part  as  possible  in  the  controversy, 
and  all  that  he  wrote  was  gentle  and 
courteous  in  comparison  with  the  lan- 
guage of  his  opponents.  He  held  on 
his  course  in  the  study  of  mineralogy 
and  geology,  wrote  many  good  papers 
on  them,  was  well  esteemed  in  all  the 
scientific  societies  of  his  country,  and 
received  scientific  honors  from  abroad. 
But  some  years  ago  his  mental  power 
failed,  and  now  he  is  in  an  asylum,  with- 
out either  wealth  or  honors,  but  happy 
in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  genial  and 
benevolent  delusions. 

Simpson  had  a  more  prosperous  career 
than  these.  His  introduction  of  the  use 
of  anaesthetics  into  obstetric  practice,  and 
the  generally  wider  range  for  their  em- 
ployment which  was  due  to  his  adoption 
of  chloroform  in  place  of  ether,  were 
part  of  the  merits  which  gained  for 
him,  among  many  other  honors,  a  baro- 
netcy and  a  place  among  the  most  suc- 
cessful physicians  of  his  time,  a  statue 
in  Edinburgh,  and  a  memorial  bust  m 
Westminster  Abbey. 

It  is  hard  to  repress  a  first  feeling  of 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXXI.,  No.  2. 


shame  and  anger  that  the  American  dis- 
coverers, great  benefactors  as  they  were, 
should  have  been  left  by  their  fellow- 
countrymen  to  die  poor,  without  honor, 
scarcely  thanked  for  their  work.  The 
whole  world  owes. to  them  immeasurable 
happiness.  America  owes  them,  be- 
sides, the  honor  of  a  great  national  re- 
nown. Where,  then,  was  the  bounty 
which,  in  that  country,  in  so  many  in- 
stances, has  been  splendid  in  its  gran- 
deur ?  Where  the  keen  jealousy  for  na- 
tional honor?  It  looks  as  if  all  had 
fallen  into  some  sullen  ingratitude  and 
indifference. 

9  But,  if  we  look  more  deeply,  we  may 
find  no  reason  for  blaming  the  American 
people  ;  rather,  we  may  find  that  they 
did  only  what,  in  the  like  conditions, 
would  have  been  done  by  ourselves  or 
any  others..  The  case  was  one  in  which 
it  was  made  necessary  to  satisfy,  if  pos- 
sible, both  gratitude  and  justice.  This 
might  have  been  easy  if  there  had  been 
only  one  claimant ;  gratitude  might  have 
been  profuse  and  bountiful,  and  justice 
might  have  approved,  or,  at  least,  been 
silent.  But  there  were  never  less  than 
two,  and  generally  four,  claimants ;  and 
where  gratitude  might  with  a  free  hand 
have  been  ready  to  give  honors  and  re- 
wards to  them  all,  justice  was  invoked 
that  the  gifts  might  be  in  measure  pro- 
portioned to  their  several  merits.  Then* 
gratitude,  waiting  on  justice,  became 
irresolute  and  cold,  or  was  distracted  by- 
new  objects. 

It  may  seem  .very  hard  ;  but  let  any 
one,  or,  much  better,  let  any  four  or  five,, 
as  if  sitting  in  council,  think  what  they 
would  have  done  ;  how  they  would  have 
satisfied  at  once  their  gratitude  and  their 
sense  of  justice  ;  how  much,  suppose,  oft 
any  great  vote  by  Congress,  they  would 
have  given  to  each  claimant  ? 

How  much  should  Long  have  had'?* 
He  first  used  a  true,  safe,  and  sufficient 
anaesthetic  in  surgery,  and  used  it  with 
such  success  that,  if  he  had  quickly  pub- 
lished his  facts,  he  could' not  but  have 
been  regarded  as  the  great  discoverer. 
It,  was  the  fault  of  his  position  more  than 
of  himself  that  his  facts  were  not  sooner 
known  ;  and  for  his  delay  he  might,  in 
so  grave  a  case,  plead  prudence.  But 
was  he  then  to  have  no  reward  ? 

And  what  should  have  been  Wells' 
share  ?    He  certainly  discovered  the  use 
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of  nitrous  oxide,  and  from  his  success 
with  it  may  be  traced,  not  only  the 
knowledge  of  its  whole  present  utility, 
but  the  continuous  history  of  the  com- 
plete discovery  of  anaesthetics.  True, 
he  soon  left  the  field,  disheartened  and 
as  if  in  distrust  of  his  own  work  ;  but 
before  he  left  it  he  had  set  Morton  on 
the  track,  and  had  thus  contributed  to 
the  discovery  of  the  uses  of  ether  and 
chloroform.  These,  surely,  were  great 
merits  ;  what  should  have  been  their  re- 
ward? 

Jackson's  claims  were  of  a  different 
kind.  He  had  what  may  be  called  a 
scientific  idea  of  the  anaesthetic  use  qi 
ether  ;  but  he  gave  it  no  active  life,  no 
clear,  persuasive  expression.  His  mind 
was  chiefly  occupied  in  fields  of  science 
far  apart  from  active  surgery  ;  the  great 
idea  needed  transplantation.  But  when 
we  see  to  what  it  grew,  we  must  admit 
that  he  who  bred  and  nurtured  it,  and 
then  gave  it  to  be  planted,  had  great 
claims  to  honor. 

Morton  answered  well  to  the  definition 
given,  it  is  said,  by  Sydney  Smith  :  "He 
is  not  the  inventor  who  first  says  the 
thing,  but  he  who  says  it  so  long,  loud- 
ly, and  clearly,  that  he  compels  man- 
kind to  hear  him."  Without  either  skill, 
or  knowledge,  or  ingenuity,  he  supplied 
the  qualities  without  which  the  complete 
discovery  of  anaesthetics  might  have 
been,  at  least,  long  delayed — boldness, 
perseverance,  self-confidence.  While 
Long  waited,  and  Wells  turned  back,  and 
Jackson  was  thinking,  and  those  to 
whom  they  had  talked  were  neither  act- 
ing nor  thinking,  Morton,  the  "  practical 
man,"  went  to  work  and  worked  reso- 
lutely. He  gave  ether  successfully  in 
severe  surgical  operations,  he  loudly  pro- 
claimed his  deeds,  and  "  compelled  man- 
kind to  hear  him."  His  claim  was  very 
clear. 

Probably  most  people  would  agree  that 
all  four  deserved  reward ;  but  that  which 
the  controversy  and  the  patent  and  the 
employment  of  legal  advisers  made  it 
necessary  to  determine  was,  whether 
more  than  one  deserved  reward,  and,  if 
more  than  one,  the  proportion  to  be  as- 
signed to  each.  Here  was  the  difficulty. 
The  French  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
1850  granted  equal  shares  in  the  Mon- 
thyon  Prize  to  Jackson  and  to  Morton  ; 
but  Long  was  unknown  to  them,  and,  at 


the  time  of  the  award,  the  value  of 
nitrous  oxide  was  so  hidden  by  the 
greater  value  of  ether  that  Wells'  claim 
was  set  aside.  A  memorial  column  was 
erected  at  Boston,  soon  after  Morton's 
death  in  1868,  and  here  the  difficulty 
was  shirked  by  dedicating  the  column  to 
the  discovery  of  ether,  and  not  naming 
the  discoverers.  The  difficulty  could 
not  be  thus  settled ;  and,  in  all  prob- 
ability, our  supposed  council  of  four  or 
five  would  not  solve  it.  One  would  pre- 
.fer  the  claims  of  absolute  priority  ;  an- 
other those  of  suggestive  science ;  an- 
other the  courage  of  bold  adventure ; 
sentiment  and  sympathy  would  variously 
affect  their  judgments.  And  if  we  sup- 
pose that  they,  like  the  American  Con- 
gress, had  to  discuss  their  differences 
within  ^ound  of  such  controversies  as 
followed  Morton's  first  use  of  ether,  or 
during  a  war  of  pamphlets,  or  under  bur- 
dens of  parliamentary  papers,  we  should 
expect  that  their  clearest  decision  would 
be  that  a  just  decision  could  not  be 
given,  and  that  gratitude  must  die  if  it 
had  to  wait  till  distributive  justice  could 
be  satisfied.  The  gloomy  fate  of  the 
American  discoverers  makes  one  wish 
that  gratitude  could  have  been  let  flow 
of  its  own  impulse  ;  it  would  have  done 
less  wrong  than  the  desire  for  justice  did. 
A  lesson  of  the  whole  story  is  that  grati- 
tude and  justice  are  often  incompatible  ; 
and  that  whefi  they  conflict,  then,  usu- 
ally, summum  jus  summa  injuria. 

Another  lesson,  which  has  been  taught 
in  the  history  of  many  other  discoveries, 
is  clear  in  this — the  lesson  that  great 
truths  may  be  very  near  us  and  yet  be 
not  discerned.  Of  course,  the  way  to 
the  discovery  of  anaesthetics  was  much 
more  difficult  than  it  now  seems.  It  was 
very  difficult  to  produce  complete  insen- 
sibility with  nitrous  oxide  till  it  could  be 
given  undiluted  and  unmixed  ;  this  re- 
quired much  better  apparatus  than  Davy 
or  Wells  had  ;  and  it  was  hardly  possible 
to  make  such  apparatus  till  India-rubber 
manufactures  were  improved.  It  was 
very  difficult  to  believe  that  profound 
and  long  insensibility  could  be  safe,  or 
that  the  appearances  of  impending  death 
were  altogether  fallacious.  Bold  as 
Davy  was,  bold  even  to  recklessness  in 
his  experiments  on  himself,  he  would 
not  have  ventured  to  produce  deliber- 
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ately  in  any  one  a  state  so  like  a  final 
suffocation  as  we  now  look  at  unmoved. 
It  was  a  boldness  not  of  knowledge  that 
first  made  light  of  such  signs  of  dying, 
and  found  that  what  looked  like  a  sleep 
of  death  was  as  safe  as  the  beginning  of 
a  night's  rest.     Still,  with  all  fair  allow- 
ance for  these  and  other  difficulties,  we 
cannot  but  see  and  wonder  that  for  more 
than  forty  years  of  this  century  a  great 
truth  lay  unobserved,  though  it  was  cov- 
ered with  only  so  thin  a  veil  that  a  care- 
ful physiological  research  must  have  dis- 
covered it.      The  discovery  ought  to 
have  been  made  by  following  the  sugges- 
tion of  Davy.     The  book  in  which  he 
wrote  that  "  nitrous  oxide — capable  of 
destroying  physical  pain — may  probably 
be  used  with  advantage  during  surgical 
operations,"   was  widely  read,    and  it 
would  be  hard  to  name  a  man  of  science 
more  widely  known  and  talked  of  than 
he  was.     Within  two  years  of  the  publi- 
cation of  his  * '  Researches, ' '  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  professorship  in  the  Royal 
Institution  ;  and  in  the  next  year  he  was 
a  favorite  in  the  fashionable  as  well  as  in 
the  scientific  world  ;    and  all  his  life 
through   he  was    intimately  associated 
with  those  among  whom  all  the  various 
motives  for  desiring  to  find  some  means 
"  capable  of  destroying  physical  pain  " 
would  be  most  strongly  felt.     Curiosity, 
the  love  of  truth,  the  love  of  marvels, 
the  desire  of  ease,  self-interest,  benevo- 
lence— all  were  alert  in  the  minds  of  men 
and  women  who  knew  and  trusted  what- 
ever Davy  said  or  wrote,  but  not  one 
mind  was  earnestly  directed  to  the  rare 
promise   which    his    words    contained. 
His  own  mind  was  turned  with  its  full 
force  to  other  studies  ;   the  interest  in 
surgery  which  he  may  have-  felt  during 
his  apprenticeship  at  Bodmin  was  lost 
in  his  devotion  to  poetry,  philosophy, 
and  natural  science,  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  he  urged  others  to  undertake 
the  study  which  he  left.     Even  his  biog- 
raphers, his  brother,  Dr.  John  Davy,  and 
his  intimate  friend,  Dr.  Paris,  both  of 
whom  were  very  capable  physicians  and 
men  of  active  intellect,  say  .nothing  of 
his  suggestion  of  the  use  of  nitrous  ox- 
ide.    It  was  overlooked  and  utterly  for- 
gotten till  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled  by 
those  who  had  never  heard  of  it.     The 
same  may  be  said  of  what  Faraday,  if  it 
were  he,  wrote  of  the  influence  of  sul- 
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phuric  ether.  All  was  soon  forgotten, 
and  the  clue  to  the  discovery,  which 
would  have  been  far  easier  with  ether 
than  with  nitrous  oxide,  for  it  needed 
no  apparatus,  and  even  required  mixture 
with  air,  was  again  lost.  One  could 
have  wished  that  the  honor  of  bringing 
so  great  a  boon  to  men,  and  so  great  a 
help  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  had 
been  won  by  some  of  those  who  were 
giving  themselves  with  careful  cultivation 
to  the  search  for  truth  as  for  its  own 
sake.  But  it  was  not  so  ;  science  was 
utterly  at  fault ;  and  it  was  shown  that 
in  the  search  for  truth  there  are  contin- 
gencies in  which  men  of  ready  belief  and 
rough  enterprise,  seeking  for  mere  utility 
even  with  selfish  purposes,  can  achieve 
more  than  those  who  restrain  themselves 
within  the  range  of  what  seems  reason- 
able. 

Such  instances  of  delay  in  the  discov- 
ery of  truth  are  always  wondered  at, 
but  they  are  not  uncommon.  Long  be- 
fore Jenner  demonstrated  the  utility  of 
vaccination  it  was  known  in  Gloucester- 
shire that  they  who  had  had  cow-pox 
could  not  catch  the  small-pox.  For 
some  years  before  the  invention  of  elec- 
tric telegraphy,  Professor  Cumming,  of 
Cambridge,  when  describing  to  his  class 
the  then  recent  discovery  by  Oersted  of 
the  power  of  an  electric  current  to  de- 
flect a  magnet,  used  to  say,  "  Here,  then, 
are  the  elements  which  would  excellently 
serve  for  a  system  of  telegraphy."  Yet 
none  of  his  hearers,  active  and  cultivated 
as  they  were,  were  moved  from  the  rou- 
tine of  study.  Laennec  quotes  a  sen- 
tence from  Hippocrates  which,  if  it  had 
been  worthily  studied,  might  have  led  to 
the  full  discovery  of  auscultation.  Thus 
it  often  has  been  ;  and  few  prophecies 
can  be  safer  than  that  our  successors  will 
wonder  at  us  as  we  do  at  those  before 
us  ;  will  wonder  that  we  did  not  discern 
the  great  truths  which  they  will  say  were 
all  around  us,  within  reach  of  any  clear, 
earnest  mind. 

They  will  wonder,  too,  as  we  may, 
when  we  study  the  history  of  the  discov- 
ery of  anaesthetics,  at  the  quietude  with 
which  habitual  miseries  are  borne  ;  at 
the  very  faint  impulse  to  action  which  is 
given  by  even  great  necessities  when  they 
are  habitual.  Thinking  of  the  pain  of 
surgical  operations,  one  would  thinjc  that 
men  would  have  rushed  after  the  barest 
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chance  of  putting  an  end  to  it  as  they 
would  have  rushed  to  escape  from  starv- 
ing. But  it  was  not  so  ;  the  misery  was 
so  frequent,  so  nearly  customary,  deem- 
'ed  so  inevitable,  that,  though  it  excited 
horror  when  it  was  talked  of,  it  did  not 
excite  to  strenuous  action.  Remedies 
were  wished  for  and  sometimes  tried, 
but  all  was  done  vaguely  and  faintly ; 
there  was  neither  hope  enough  to  excite 
intense  desire,  nor  desire  enough  to  en- 
courage hope  ;  the  misery  was  "  put  up 


with"  just  as  we  now  put  up  with  typhoid 
fever  and  sea-sickness,  with  local  floods 
and  droughts,  with  the  waste  of  health 
and  wealth  in  the  pollutions  of  rivers, 
with  hideous  noises  and  foul  smells,  and 
many  other  miseries.  Our  successors, 
when  they  have  remedied  or  prevented 
them,  will  look  back  on  them  with  horror, 
and  on  us  with  wonder  and  contempt  for 
what  they  will  call  our  idleness,  or  blind- 
ness, or  indifference  to  suffering. — The 
Nineteenth  Century. 
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A  SONNET  IN  DIALOGUE. 

(to  E.   w.   g.) 

BY   AUSTIN   DOBSON. 

Frank  {on  the  Lawn). 
Come  to  the  terrace,  May — the  sun  is  low. 

May  (in  the  House). 
Thanks  !   I  prefer  my  Browning  here  instead. 

Frank. 
There  are  two  peaches  by  the  strawberry-bed 

May. 
They  will  be  riper  if  we  let  them  grow. 

Frank. 
Then,  the  Park-aloe  is  in  bloom,  you  know 

May. 
Also,  Her  Majesty  Queen  Anne  is  dead. 

Frank. 
But  surely,  May,  your  pony  must  be  fed 

May. 

And  was,  and  is.     I  fed  him  hours  ago.    . 
'Tis  useless,  Frank — you  see  I  shall  not  stir ! 

Frank. 

Still,  I  had  something  you  would  like  to  hear. 

May. 

No  doubt  some  new  frivolity  of  men. 
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Frank. 

Nay,  'tis  a  thing  the  gentler  sex  deplores 
Chiefly,  I  think  .  .  . 

May  {coming  to  the  Window). 

— What  is  this  secret,  then  ? 

Frank  {mysteriously). 
There  are  no  eyes  more  beautiful  than  yours ! 


•»• 


— Belgravia  Magazine. 
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Chapter  XXVIII. 

HOLMHURST.   . 

Mr.  Ashley,  peering  cautiously  from 
behind  the  shelter  of  his  newspaper, 
after  half  an  hour  or  so  of  travelling,  was 
relieved  to  see  that  his  opposite  neigh- 
bor, so  far  from  being  in  floods  of  tears, 
as  he  had  expected  her  to  be,  was  sitting 
upright  in  her  place,  and  gazing  calmly, 
if  somewhat  abstractedly,  at  the  flying 
landscape.  This  discovery,  together 
with  a  vague  consciousness 'that  the  oc- 
casion called  for  some  observation  of  a 
sympathetic  nature,  emboldened  him  to 
remark  :  "  These  partings  are  very  dis- 
tressing. ' ' 

"  Yes,"  said  Jeanne. 

'•  But  they  are  what  everybody  has  to 
go  through,  sooner  or  later,  and  one 
mustn't  give  way.  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
you  don't  give  way.  And  if  there  were 
no  partings,  don't  you  know  ?"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Ashley,  struggling  manfully 
to  say  something  original,  "  if  there 
weren't  any  partings,  there  would  be  no 
meetings. ' ' 

This  evidently  struck  him  as  being 
well  put,  for,  after  a  pause,  he  repeated  : 

"  If  there  were  no  partings,  there 
would  be  no  meetings  ;  we  must  remem- 
ber that." 

Jeanne  bent  her  head  slightly,  and 
gave  him  a  little  faint  smile.  She  had 
already  recognized  in  her  uncle  a  worthy, 
but  inferior  species  of  being,  with  whom 
it  was  wholly  unnecessary  to  converse, 
and  whose  nature  fitted  him  rather  to 
obey  than  to  command. 

Her  own  nature,  as  we  are  aware, 
was  of  the  opposite  kind  ;  and  so  Mr. 


Ashley,  who  had  the  ready  instinct  of  a 
dull  man,  soon  discovered.  Before  the 
day  was  at  an  end,  he  and  his  niece  had 
found  their  respective  levels  with  regard 
to  one  another,  and  were  quite  comfort- 
able together.  He  was  greatly  impressed 
by  Jeanne's  quiet  repose  of  manner,  by. 
the  calmness  with  which  she  utterly  de- 
clined to  be  hurried  or  flustered  when 
the  time  came  for  them  to  change  car- 
riages, and  by  the  matter-of-course  way 
in  which  she  ordered  one  of  the  railway 
officials  to  fetch  some  water  for  Turco 
before  she  would  consent  to  continue 
her  journey.  At  the  frontier,  where, 
during  those  troublous  times,  it  was 
customary  to  make  a  prodigious  fuss 
over  passports,  and  where  he  was 
thrown  into  a  fever  of  mingled  indigna- 
tion and  alarm  by  a  frowning  individual 
who  required  him  to  prove  his  identity, 
he  finally  surrendered  all  semblance  of 
authority  into  the  hands  of  his  charge, 
who  made  things  smooth  without  any 
difficulty  at  all. 

"  I  can't  make  head  or  tail  of  these 
foreigners — never  could,"  he  remarked 
apologetically,  as  he  sank  back,  with  a 
sigh  of  exhaustion,  upon  the  cushions  of 
the  railway-carriage.  "  You'd  better  do 
the  talking,  Jane  ;  you  know  how  to 
manage  'em." 

So  from  that  time  forth  the  command 
of  the  expedition  was  taken  up  by  Mad- 
emoiselle de  Mersac,  vice  Mr.  Ashley, 
superseded.  That  same  evening  the 
travellers  reached  Geneva,  and  the  next 
day  journeyed  on  to  Bile,  and  the  next 
to  Cologne,  and  so  northwards.  Mr. 
Ashley,  relieved  of  the  responsibility  of 
searching  time-tables,   making  calcula- 
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tions  in  foreign  coin,  and  speaking 
tongues  only  partially  known  to  him, 
was  in  high  good  humor,  and  declared 
several  times  that  he  had  never  enjoyed 
a  trip  more  in  his  life.  He  conceived  a 
high  estimate  of  his  niece's  character 
and  abilities  ;  the  only  thing  that  vexed 
him  about  her  being  the  unfortunate  ac- 
cident of  her  nationality,  which  was  fatal 
to  a  free  interchange  of  ideas  upon  the 
absorbing  events  of  the  day.  The  pa- 
pers at  that  time  were  full  of  the  proc- 
lamations and  manifestoes  of  the  young 
dictator  of  Tours,  for  whose  windy  ut- 
terances Mr.  Ashley  nourished  a  truly 
noble  and  British  contempt,  which,  of 
course,  he  was  obliged  under  the  cir- 
cumstances to  suppress  as  best  he  could. 
From  time  to  time,  to  be  sure,  being 
charged  as  it  were  to  bursting  point  with 
bottled-up  wrath,  he  was  fain  to  break 
out  into  the  commencement  of  a  dia- 
tribe against  "  that  fellow  Gombetter"  ; 
but  it  must  be  recorded  to  his  credit  that 
he  never  failed  to  cut  short  his  sentence 
with  a  profuse  apology,  and  an  explana- 
tion that  his  disparaging  remarks  had 
no  reference  to  the  French  people. 

"Plucky  fellows,  and  good  soldiers 
when  they  are  well  led,"  he  was  kind 
enough  to  say.  "  Our  old  allies  in  the 
Crimea,  too  ;  we  haven't  forgotten  that 
in  England,  I  assure  you."  After 
which  he  would  generally  fall  foul  of 
King  William's  pious  telegrams,  that  be- 
ing a  subject  upon  which  he  felt  himself 
at  liberty  to  use  as  strong  language  as  he 
pleased. 

As  far  as  Jeanne  was  concerned,  he 
might  have  spoken  for  or  against  her 
country  without  scruple.  Her  own  pri- 
vate anxieties  and  sorrows  were  too 
much  in  her  mind  just  then  to  permit  of 
her  taking  any  great  interest  m  public 
affairs  ;  still  less  could  she  have  brought 
herself  to  care  what  the  opinion  of  this 
or  that  individual  Englishman  might  be 
upon  them.  Her  one  desire  was  to 
reach  England,  where  she  hoped  she 
would  find  a  letter  from  L£on  awaiting 
her  arrival.  The  journey  was  not  an 
enjoyable  one  to  her,  whatever  it  may 
have  been  to  her  companion,  and  she 
was  glad  to  get  to  the  end  of  it. 

Landing  on  Dover  pier,  on  a  murky 
November  afternoon,  after  a  long  pas- 
sage through  thick  weather  from  Ostend, 
Jeanne    took   her   first  survey  of  her 


mother's  native  land,  and  did  not  find 
it  specially  attractive  to  the  eye.  But 
she  had  not  much  time  to  spend  in 
forming  impressions,  for  Mr.  Ashley, 
who  had  rushed  off  to  the  bookstall  as 
soon  as  he  had  set  foot  on  land,  came 
hurrying  back,  loaded  with  newspapers, 
and  brimming  over  with  the  latest  intel- 
ligence. 

"  Here's  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish  !"  he 
cried,  as  he  scrambled  into  his  place. 
"  Russia's  been  tearing  up  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  !  I  always  knew  how  it  would 
be.  And,  oh  !  here's  a  bit  of  good 
news  for  you,  Jane.  Your  people 
have  licked  the  Bavarians  somewhere. 
Like  to  see  the  Telegraph?  They've 
got  a  long  account  of  it  all. ' ' 

The  winter  evening  closed  in.*  Dover, 
Ashford,  Tuhbridge,  were  soon  left  be- 
hind. Mr.  Ashley  denounced  Prince 
Gortschakoff,  and  declared  his  convic- 
tion that  the  Gladstone  Ministry  was 
trifling  with  the  honor  of  the  country. 
Jeanne  was  still  deep  in  the  details  of 
the  battle  of  Coulmiers — an  undoubted 
victory  for  the  French  arms  at  last — 
when  the  train  came  to  a  standstill  at 
Sevenoaks,  and  her  uncle,  throwing  open 
the  door,  exclaimed  : 

"  By  Jove  !  here  we  are  already  ! 
Jump  out,  Jane  ;  this  is  our  station." 

Jeanne  obeyed  this  invitation  by  step- 
ping down  in  her  leisurely,  deliberate 
way  on  to  the  platform.  A  servant  re- 
lieved her  of  her  shawls  and  umbrellas  ; 
and  in  a  few  minutes  she  found  herself 
seated  by  her  uncle's  side  in  a  mail- 
phaeton,  being  whirled  along  the  muddy 
lanes  at  the  full  speed  of  a  pair  of  gigan- 
tic horses. 

"  Bless  us  and  save  us,  how  these 
brutes  do  pull!"  gasped  *  Mr.  Ashley. 
• '  It's  enough  to  drag  a  man's  arms  out  of 
their  sockets.  How  were  they  going  as 
you  came  along,  Simpson  ?" 

'•  Ran  away  the  'ole  distance,  sir," 
answered  the  man  from  behind. 
"  Couldn't  have  stopped  'em  in  the  first 
two  miles,  not  if  it  had  ha'  bin  ever  so  ! 
Took  'em  to  Caterham  and  back,  with 
the  ladies,  yesterday,  too,  sir.  I  never 
see  such  'osses  for  work  !" 

"  Ah  !"  grunted  Mr.  Ashley,  evident- 
ly not  ill-pleased.  "  They  won't  run 
away  with  me}  I  can  tell  them. ' ' 

They  managed  to  keep  him  pretty  well 
occupied   though,    and    left    him  little 
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breath,  save  for  such  inter jectional  re- 
marks as  :  "  Your  Algerian  horses  don't 
run  quite  to  this  size,  eh,  Jane?"  or, 
"Precious  dark  night,  ain't  it?"  or 
"That's  Westerham,"  or,  "That's 
Brasted,"  as  the  twinkling  lights  of  some 
town  or  hamlet  showed  through  the 
gloom. 

A  short  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
brought  them  to  a  park  gate,  which 
somebody,  running  out  from  the  lodge  • 
hard  by,  flung  open  to  admit  them. 
Presently  came  another  gate,  a  "gravel 
sweep,  flanked  by  evergreens,  and  then 
Jeanne  made  out,  as  well  as  the  dark- 
ness would  allow  her,  a  low,  irregularly 
built,  white  house. 

"Welcome  to  Holmhurst !"  cried 
Mr.  Ashley,  who  had  assumed  a  certain 
bluff,  British  heartiness  of  manner  since 
he  had  been  once  more  upon  his  native 
soil.  "  Here,  catch  hold  of  the  reins, 
Simpson.  Why  the  dickens  don't  some- 
body come  to  open  the  door  ?  Oh  ! 
here's  Mrs.  Ashley." 

The  front  door  had  been  thrown 
open,  letting  out  a  stream  of  ruddy  light 
into  the  clinging  mist  outside,  and 
through  it  hurried  a  tall,  gray-haired 
lady,  who  was  talking  volubly  to  nobody 
in  particular  as  she  walked,  and  who 
clutched  hastily  at  her  cap,  which  had 
somehow  fallen  on  to  the  extreme  back 
of  her  head.  Just  as  she  reached  the 
threshold  she  dropped  her  shawl,  which 
she  kicked  impatiently  away  into  an  adja- 
cent puddle,  whence  it  was  rescued  by 
Simpson,  who  shook  it  and  delivered  it 
up  to  an  imperturbable  butler. 

"  Well,  John,"  began  this  impetuous 
lady,  bestowing  a  hasty  embrace  upon 
her  husband,  and  speaking  in  a  hurried 
monotone,  as  though  it  were  absolutely 
essential  that  she  should  crowd  as  many 
words  into  one  sentence  as  most  people 
do  into  five ;  "so  here  you  are  back 
again,  safe  and  sound.  No  return  of 
gout  ? — no  cold  ?  That's  right !  And 
this  is  Jeanne.  How  do  you  do,  my 
dear  ? — so  delighted  to  see  you — not  that 
I  do  see  you.  Come  in  and  get  warm, 
you  must  be  frozen.  Did  you  have  a 
rough  passage  ?  Have  you  had  any  tea  > 
Will  you  have  anything  now,  or  wait  till 
dinner  ?  We  dine  in  half  an  hour — that 
is,  we  ought,  only  this  new  cook  is  so 
dreadfully  unpunctual.  Have  you  much 
trouble  with  your  servants  in  Algiers  ? 


Here  they  are  beyond  everything — no 
satisfying  them,  and  no  getting  them  to 
do  their  work  !  Not  you,  Jarvis"  (this 
to  the  butler),  "  you  know  I  don't  mean 
you.  Come  into  the  library,  my  dear, 
and  be  introduced  to  your  cousins.  Je 
devrais  parler  frangais,  mais  9a  m'est 
devenu  tant  difficile — faute  d'habitude. 
Vous  m'excuserez — je  veux  dire,  tu 
m'excuseras — " 

Jeanne  stemmed  this  torrent  of  words 
by  remarking : 

"I  am  quite  accustomed  to  speak 
English,  madame." 

"Yes,  to  be  sure — of  course — you 
speak  it  much  better  than  I  do  French,  I 
have  no  doubt.  What  has  become  of  my 
shawl  ? — never  mind  !  This  is  Helen, 
and  this  is  Blanche." 

Mrs.  Ashley,  while  continuing  her  re- 
marks, had  led  the  way  into  a  large, 
comfortable-looking  room,  lined  with 
bookcases,  and  furnished  with  an  abun- 
dance of  chintz-covered  sofas  and  arm- 
chairs. Two  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  girls 
rose  to  greet  the  new-comer.  Jeanne, 
who  had  all  a  Frenchwoman's  admira- 
tion for  pink  and  white  coloring,  thought 
them  excessively  pretty,  and  noted,  with 
a  certain  sense  of  relief,  that  they  lacked 
their  mother's  conversational  powers  ; 
for  when  one  of  them  had  observed, 
"You  must  be  dreadfully  cold !"  and 
the  other  -had  added,  ' '  How  tired  you 
must  be  !"  they  seemed  to  think  that 
they  had  said  all  that  the  occasion  re- 
quired, and  relapsed  into  a  smiling  si- 
lence. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Ashley,  who  had  not 
allowed  her  tongue  to  rest  from  the 
trifling  consideration  that  nobody  was 
listening  to  her,  was  concluding  a  long 
sentence  by  a  name,  the  sound  of  which 
brought  a  sudden  flush  into  Jeanne's 
pale  cheeks. 

"  Miss  Barrington — Jeanne,  let  me 
introduce  you  to  Miss  Barrington,  who 
is  anxious  to  make  your  acquaintance." 

Miss  Barrington  had  been  a  beauty 
once  upon  a  time.  She  was  now  a 
somewhat  remarkable-looking  old  wo- 
man. Her  abundant  white  hair,  her 
sharp  black  [eyes,  her  overhanging  eye* 
brows,  and  her  shrewd,  thin  face,  made 
up  a  whole  which  formed  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  Ashley  family,  whose  comely 
countenances  could  not  boast  of  one 
clearly  drawn  feature  amongst  them. 
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"  How  do  you  do  ?"  said  she,  holding 
out  her  hand,  and  laying  down  the  tat- 
ting upon  which  she  had  been  engaged. 
"  I  have  heard'  all  about  you  from  my 
nephew.  There  is  a  letter  for  you 
somewhere.  I  thought  1  would  just 
mention  the  fact,  because  Mrs.  Ashley 
has,  of  course,  forgotten  all  about  it, 
and  she  is  just  as  likely  as  not  to  throw 
it  into  the  fire,  if  you  don't  claim  it." 

"  Oh,  no!"  protested  Mrs.  Ashley, 
"  I  should  never  have  done  that — I 
shouldn't,  indeed.  I  know  my  memory 
is  treacherous,  but  I  am  always  so  very 
particular  about  letters,  and  really  I 
can't  remember  to  have  burnt  an  un- 
opened one  more  than  once  in  my  life, 
and  that  turned  out  to  be  only  an  invi- 
tation to  dinner,  so  that  it  really  did  not 
signify  much,  though  the  people  did 
make  a  ridiculous  fuss  about  it.  Jeanne's 
letter  is  on  her  dressing-table,  where  I 
put  it  with  my  own  hands.  Will  you 
come  upstairs  now,  my  dear,  and  see 
your  room  ?' ' 

Jeanne  followed  her  aunt,  willingly 
enough,  upstairs  to  the  prettily  furnished 
bedroom  which  had  been  prepared  for 
her.  A  bright  fire  was  burning  cheer- 
fully in  the  grate,  and  a  maid  was  busy 
unpacking  her  clothes.  On  the*  pin- 
cushion, transfixed  by  a  huge,  black- 
headed  pin,  was  the  wished-for  letter, 
with  its  familiar  French  stamps  and  its 
many  postmarks. 

"  There  !"  cried  Mrs.  Ashley,  point- 
ing triumphantly  to  this  evidence  of  her 
care,  "  I  pinned  it  down  myself,  so  that 
there  should  be  no  risk  of  its  being 
swept  away.  I  know  you  will  be  anxious 
to  read  it,  for  I  can  guess  from  whom  it 
comes,"  she  added  meaningly,  patting 
Jeanne  on  the  shoulder,  and  turning 
round  to  nod  and  smile  before  she 
bustled  out  of  the  room. 

So  Jeanne,  left  to  herself  at  last,  sank 
into  an  arm-chair  before  the  pleasant 
warmth  and  blaze  of  the  coal  fire  (the 
first  she  had  ever  seen,  by  the  way),  and 
settled  herself  to  enjoy  her  letter,  which 
was  not  from  M.  de  Saint-Luc  at  all,  as 
worthy  Mrs.  Ashley  had  assumed  it  to 
be,  but  from  L£on. 

The  lad  wrote  in  high  spirits.  He 
had  joined  his  regiment,  and  had  re- 
ceived a  lieutenant's  commission  forth- 
with. He  might  have  had  his  troop  but 
for  native  modesty ;  for  in  those  days 


commissions  fluttered  about  in  the  air, 
right  and  left,  and  were  often  caught  by 
less  competent  hands  than  his.  He  was 
full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  army,  for  his 
comrades  ;  above  all,  for  his  old  friend 
and  colonel.  An  action  was  said  to  be 
imminent,  and  he  was  about  to  be  sent 
to  the  front — Coulraiers  and  victory  be- 
fore him,  if  he  had  known  it.  That — or 
another  fate — thought  his  sister,  with  a 
•long  sigh,  as  she  dropped  the  letter. 
' '  You  are  not  to  be  anxious  if  you  get 
no  news  of  me  for  some  time,"  L6on 
had  added  in  a  postscript.  Just  so  we 
can  all  remember,  when  we  had  the 
toothache  in  our  childish  days,  being  re- 
commended "  not  to  think  about  it." 

Jeanne  thought  about  it  till  she  found 
that  she  had  barely  left  herself  time  to 
perform  her  evening  toilet ;  and  then, 
changing  her  dress  with  what  expedition 
she  could,  swept  down  the  shallow  oak 
stairs  to  the  library,  where  Mr.  Ashley, 
erect  upon  the  hearthrug,  with  his  nose 
in  the  air  and  his  coat-tails  gathered  up 
under  his  arms,  was  holding  forth  to  a 
respectful  feminine  audience,  much  as 
you  may  see  a  Cochin-China  cock  in  the 
farm-yard  crowing  mellifluously,  to  the 
admiration  of  his  surrounding  brood. 

"  Much  of  a  muchness,  the  whole  lot 
of  'em,"  Jeanne  heard  him  saying; 
"  but  if  you  talk  of  lying,  I  must  say 
that  fellow  Gombetter  can  give  Gort- 
schakoff  pounds  !" 

After  which,  becoming  aware  of  the 
presence  of  his  niece,  he  fell  to  poking 
the  fire  with  a  good  deal  of  needless 
noise,  and  remarked  that  the  weather 
was  really  remarkably  cold  for  the  time 
of  year. 

Miss  Barrington,  with  more  tact,  con- 
tinued the  subject. 

"  If  I  had  to  govern  a  nation,"  said 
she,  "I  think  I  should  go  in  for  a  course 
of  unscrupulous  veracity,  just  to  see  how 
it  would  act.  Bismarck  is  the  only  pub- 
lic man  I  know  of  who  habitually  tells 
the  truth,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
nobody  can  make  him  out.  I  remember 
once,  some  years  ago,  making  a  resolu- 
tion to  steer  clear  of  fibs  in  my  own 
small  sphere  ;  but  it  didn't  do.  As  far 
as  I  can  remember,  I  only  kept  it  up  for 
about  a  fortnight." 

Miss  Barrington's  remarks  were  lis- 
tened to  with  that  respectful  deference 
which,    in  this  country,   can  be  com- 
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manded  by  wealth  alone.  When  she 
had  done  one  of  the  young  ladies  ex- 
claimed : 

'  •  Oh  !  but,  Miss  Barrington,  '  you 
never  do  tell  fibs." 

The  old  lady's  eyes  twinkled.  "  Don't 
I,  my  dear?"  returned  she.  "How 
do  you  know  ?  Do  you  suppose  such 
hardened  old  sinners  as  I  are  easily  de- 
tected ?  Helen  Ashley  is  my  god- 
daughter," she  continued  explanatorily, 
addressing  herself  to  Jeanne  ;  "  that  is 
why  she  takes  such  a  favorable  view  of 
my  character.' ' 

And  Jeanne  noticed,  with  some  sur- 
prise, that,  at  this  apparently  innocent 
speech  her  uncle  bit  his  nails  and 
frowned,  and  Mrs.  Ashley  wriggled  un- 
easily upon  her  chair,  while  a  fine  rich 
pink  overspread  the  cheeks,  forehead, 
and  ears  of  the  fair  Helen. 

The  announcement  of  dinner  put  an 
end  to  a  rather  uncomfortable  period  of 
silence.  Mr.  Ashley  gave  his  arm  to 
Miss  Barrington,  and  the  rest  of  the 
party  trooped  out  of  the  room  after  him. 

Jeanne,  scanning  the  spacious  dining- 
room  with  the  eager  eyes  of  an  explorer 
in  unknown  lands,  received  a  favorable 
impression  of  English  luxury.  She  had 
read,  in  I  know  not  what  book  of 
'*  Notes  upon  Great  Britain,"  that  the 
saturnine  nature  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  islands  is  nowhere  more  vividly  ex- 
emplified than  in  the  aspect  of  that  par- 
ticular room  in  which  their  happiest 
moments  are  supposed  to  be  passed. 
The  writer,  whose  ideas  may  possibly 
have  been  formed  in  that  gloomy  part 
of  London  to  which,  for  some  inscrut- 
able reason,  foreigners  chiefly  resort, 
had  drawn  a  graphic  picture  of  a  fune- 
real apartment,  furnished  with  a  long 
table,  a  dozen  or  more  horse-hair  chairs, 
a  mahogany  sideboard,  a  sarcophagus  to 
keep  the  decanters  in,  a  portrait  in  oil 
of  the  master  of  the  house,  and  a  print 
representing  the  coronation  of  Queen 
Victoria.  "  There,"  he  had  concluded, 
"  you  have  the  scene  of  those  social  ban- 
quets so  dear  to  Englishmen.  Admit 
that  a  man  must  drink  a  great  deal  of 
port  wine  before  he  can  feel  gay  amidst 
such  surroundings."  The  dining-room 
at  Holmhurst  by  no  means  answered  to 
this  description.  It  was  such  a  room  as 
may  be  seen  in  scores  of  country  houses 
of  the  less  pretentious  order — a  room 


neither  venerable  in  the  way  of  old  oak 
panelling,  antlers,  family  portraits,  and 
high-backed  chairs,  nor  pseudo-vener- 
able in  one  of  the  abominable  theatrical 
styles  affected  by  modern  upholsterers, 
.and  dubbed  "  Early  English,"  "  Eliza- 
bethan," "  Jacobean,"  or  what  not — 
yet  with  a  certain  attractiveness  of  its 
own.  The  Turkey  carpet,  a  little  worn 
and  faded  in  places  ;  the  plain,  solid 
furniture,  dating  apparently  from  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century, 
and  likely  to  see  the  end  of  it ;  the  fire 
that  blazed  in  the  ample  grate,  the  fine 
damask  table-cloth,  the  glittering  silver, 
and  the  mellow,  shaded  light  of  the  tall 
lamps — all  these  details  of  the  picture 
which  met  Jeanne's  eye  made  up  a  suffi- 
ciently pleasant  whole  ;  and  each  and 
all  of  them  seemed  to  wear  a  smile  of 
quiet,  conscious  self-respect  and  pros- 
perity, not  unlike  that  which  commonly 
illumined  the  features  of  their  master 
about  the  dinner-hour. 

The  repast  itself,  to  be  sure,  did  not 
prove  quite  up  to  the  Campagne  de 
Mersac  standard — being,  indeed,  of  the 
kind  usually  set  before  her  employers, 
in  this  favored  land,  by  a  good  plain 
cook  with  a  kitchen-maid  under  her  ; 
but  such  as  the  food  was,  there  was 
plenty  of  it ;  and  the  wine — if  that  had 
been  a  point  within  Jeanne's  powers  of 
criticism — was  excellent.  A  portly  but- 
ler, assisted  by  a  hobbledehoy  in  livery, 
handed  the  plates,  and  doled  out  half 
glasses  of  sherry  from  time  to  time. 
Miss  Barrington  had  a  special  claret-jug 
at  her  elbow,  and  helped  herself. 

Mr.  Ashley  swallowed  his  soup,  mak- 
ing a  good  deal  of  noise  over  it,  and  re- 
lated the  chief  incidents  of  his  journey, 
dwelling  with  some  bitterness  upon  the 
senseless  suspicion  with  which  he  had 
been  met  at  the  frontier. 

"  As  if  any  fool  couldn't  see  that  I 
was  an  Englishman  !"  cried  the  worthy 
gentleman,  reasonably  enough.  "  I  be- 
lieve, upon  my  conscience,  they'd  have 
clapped  me  into  jail  if  Jane,  there,  hadn't 
come  to  the  rescue  and  made  it  all 
right,"  he  added,  nodding  in  a  friendly 
manner  at  his  niece. 

' '  If  people  would  only  take  the  trou- 
ble to  learn  modern  languages  when  thdy 
were  young,"  remarked  Mrs.  Ashley, 
addressing  herself,  as  usual,  to  space  ; 
"  but,  of  course,  in  our  time  one's  edu- 
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cation  was  neglected  as  far  as  that  sort 
of  thing  went.  Nowadays  it  is  different. 
We  girls  did  learn  French,  German,  and 
Italian  ;  and  the  same  master,  I  remem- 
ber, taught  us  all  three ;  but  boys,  of 
course — modern  languages  being  an  ex- 
tra, and  in  play-hours  and  all — you 
couldn't  expect  it,  could  you  ?  unless 
they  had  a  special  turn  that  way,  as 
some  have.  Our  eldest  boy,  Jack,  took 
up  German  for  his  examination  at  the 
Staff  College  at  Sandhurst  the  other  day, 
and  got  I  don't  know  how  many  marks 
— such  a  good  thing  !  Not  that  it  is 
likely  to  be  of  much  use  to  him,  as  far 
as  I  can  see  ;  and  being  such  a  long  time 
away  from  his  regiment  and  his  brother 
officers,  has  been  very  tiresome  for  him  ; 
and  then  there  was  all  the  hard  work, 
and  a  good  deal  of  expense  in  one  way 
and  another — stili,  of  course,  one  is  glad 
to  think  he  has  passed." 

No  one  ever  dreamt  of  paying  any  at- 
tention to  Mrs.  Ashley's  interminable 
semi-soliloquies.  Her  daughters  talked 
through  them  without  scruple,  neither 
meaning  offence  nor  giving  any.  By 
way  of  entertaining  their  guest,  they  con- 
fined their  remarks  entirely  to  the  subject 
of  Algeria,  about  which  country  they 
asked  one  well-meant,  silly  question  after 
another,  while  Jeanne,  bored  but  pa- 
tient, answered  to  the  best  of  her  ability; 
and  Mr.  Ashley  and  Miss  Barrington 
talked  politics  ;  and  the  dinner  pro- 
gressed through  its  prescribed  courses. 

When  it  was  all  over,  the  ladies  betook 
themselves  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
the  younger  of  the  two  sisters  seated 
herself  at  the  piano,  while  the  elder 
warbled  English  ballads  in  a  thin,  faint 
voice,  starting  a  trifle  flat,  and  consist- 
ently remaining  so  up  to  the  last  note  of 
her  performance.  Mrs.  Ashley  took  up 
the  Queen%  and  read  occasional  inaudible 
extracts  from  that  voluminous  journal, 
and  Miss  Barrington  returned  to  her  tat- 
ting. After  what  Jeanne  had  heard  be- 
fore dinner,  it  would  perhaps  have 
evinced  something  more  than  mortal 
powers  of  self-control  if  she  had  ab- 
stained from  seating  herself  beside  the 
latter  lady. 

"  You  said  Mr.  Barrington  was  your 
nephew,  did  you  not  ?"  she  asked,  pro- 
ceeding straight  to  the  point,  with  her 
usual  directness. 


1  '  Yes.     What  did  you  think  of  him  ?'  ' 

Miss  Barrington  had  a  gruff  voice, 
like  a  man's,  and  had  cultivated  a  natu- 
ral abruptness  of  manner,  having  found 
that  the  quickest  and  surest  means  of 
coming  to  an  understanding  with  her 
fellow-creatures. 

Jeanne  thought  the  question  rather  in 
bad  taste,  and  did  not  much  like  the 
tone  in  which  it  was  delivered.  She 
replied,  however,  without  embarrass- 
ment, that  she  had  found  Mr.  Barring- 
ton very  amiable. 

14  Amiable  !"  echoed  the  old  lady. 
' '  What  a  very  odd  description  of  him  ! 
But  1  suppose  you  use  the  word  in  its 
French  sense,  amiable — lovable — eh  ? 
A  good  many  people  have  found  him 
that,  by  all  accounts.  Indeed,  I  am 
very  fond  of  him  myself,  though  he  is  a 
selfish  rascal  at  heart,  as  most  men  are. 
He  showed -me  a  picture  he  had  done  of 
you  ;  it  was  not  flattered. ' ' 

Jeanne  laughed.  M  Is  he — at  home 
now  ?' '  she  asked,  after  a  short  pause. 

"  No,"  answered  the  old  lady,  looking 
up  from  her  tatting,  "he  is  not ;  he  is 
away  paying  visits  in  different  parts  of 
the  country. ' ' 

Miss  Barrington' s  keen  black  eyes  had 
found  out  many  a  secret  in  their  time  by 
mere  force  of  ttacit  interrogation  ;  but 
they  failed  to  extract  any  information 
from  the  beautiful,  pale  face  upon  which 
they  were  now  fastened. 

"I  am  sorry  for  that,"  observed 
Jeanne,  calmly.  "  Mr.  Barrington  was 
a  great  deal  at  our  house  while  he  was 
in  Algiers,  and  I  should  have  liked  to 
have  met  him  again." 

Was  she  sorry  ?  She  was  saying  to 
herself  that  she  was  glad — that  she  was 
intensely  relieved.  And  yet  there  was  a 
dull  sort  of  pain  about  her  heart,  sus- 
piciously like  disappointment. 

"  He  will  return  home  before  Christ- 
mas, I  have  no  doubt,  and  then  you' will 
be  able  to  renew  your  acquaintance  with 
him,"  said  Miss  Barrington  dryly,  and 
with  that  she  changed  the  subject. 

After  a  time  Mr.  Ashley  came  in  from 
the  dining-room,  rubbing  his  eyes  and 
yawning.  The  clock  on  the  mantelpiece 
struck  ten,  and  one  of  the  girls  rang  the 
bell.  Suddenly  Mrs.  Ashley  scrambled 
up  from  her  low  chair,  made  a  futile 
grab  at  her  cap,  which  had  fallen  on  to 
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the  back  of  her  head  again,  and  hurried 
across  the  room  to  Jeanne. 

"  Nous  allons  faire  la  pri£re,"  said 
she.     *' Si  vous  avez  des  scrupules — " 

The  servants  came  in,  in  a  long  line, 
while  she  was  speaking.  Mr.  Ashley 
was  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  large, 
gilt-edged  Bible,  and  adjusting  his  spec- 
tacles. For  a  moment  Jeanne  was 
seized  with  that  queer,  bewildering  sen- 
sation— to  which  no  one  is  a  stranger — 
of  having  been  in  the  same  place,  and 
under  precisely  similar  circumstances, 
before.  Then  she  remembered  the  de- 
scription L6on  had  given  of  life  at 
Holmhurst  upon  his  return  to  Algiers, 
and  how  he  had  claimed  to  have  earned 
the  good  opinion  of  his  relations  by  his 
repudiation  of  bigotry.  With  that  remi- 
niscence before  her,  she  hastened  to  re- 
assure her  aunt,  and  the  ceremony  pro- 
ceeded. 

It  is  to  be  feared j  however,  that 
Jeanne's  heart  was  not  in  her  devotions 
that  evening,  and  that  she  might  just  as 
well  have  retired  for  any  good  she  got 
from  them  ;  for  while  Mr.  Ashley  was 
offering  up  a  somewhat  hasty,  but  com- 
prehensive supplication  for  the  welfare 
of  all  mankind,  one,  at  least,  of  those 
who  should  haVe  been  supporting  him 
in  his  modest  demands  was  many  miles 
away,  in  the  cool  dining-room  of  the 
Campagne  de  Mersac.  The  sun  was 
streaming  through  the  open  windows  ; 
the  wind  was  scattering  the  almond  blos- 
soms outside  ;  the  shrill  voices  of  Mad- 
ame de  Breuil's  visitors  rose  and  fell 
in  the  adjoining  salon;  a  handsome, 
bright-eyed  lad  was  sitting  on  a  corner 
of  the  table  swinging  his  long  legs,  chat- 
tering about  England  and  Paris,  and 
waxing  enthusiastic  in  his  praise  of  a 
certain  Englishman  named  Barrington 
whom  he  had  brought  to  Africa  with 
him.  All  this  took  place  long,  long  ago 
— eight  months  or  so,  in  point  of  fact — 
and  many  people  and  many  things  had 
had  time  to  die  since  then,  hope  and 
joy  among  the  rest.  "  If  only  I  were 
dead  too  !"  sighed  poor  Jeanne,  upon 
her  knees. 

"  Amen,"  says  Mr.  Ashley  briskly, 
shutting  up  his  book.  And  so  one  more 
day  is  at  an  end,  and  everybody  may  go 
to  bed  ;  and  those  who  can't  sleep  must 
bear  their  own  burden,  and  hope  to  be 
a  little  more  tired  to-morrow  night. 


Chapter  XXIX. 

IN    WHICH   JEANNE   TAKES   A    WALK. 

Mr.  Ashley,  who  was  a  thorough- 
going Conservative  in  practice  as  well  as 
in  principle,  clung  to  the  observance  of 
many  old  customs  in  his  household  from 
no  other  motive  than  an  inherent  dislike 
of  change.  It  was  by  his  orders  that 
the  great  bell  at  the  top  of  the  house 
was  rung,  for  some  two  or  three  minutes, 
every  morning  as  the  clock  struck  eight, 
rousing  the  slumbering  echoes,  setting 
the  dogs  in  the  stable-yard  barking,  and 
causing  visitors  to  begin  the  day  with 
bad  words.  In  Mr.  Ashley's  father's 
time,  or  in  his  grandfather's,  this  un- 
timely clamor  had  probably  had  its  justi- 
fication as  a  summons  to  the  first  meal 
of  the  day  ;  it  survived  now  without 
any  justification  at  all,  much  as  the  cur- 
few still  continues  to  toll  the  knell  of 
parting  day  in  certain  remote  villages. 

The  dull,  gray  light  was  just  stealing 
through  Jeanne's  window-curtains,  on 
the  morning  after  her  arrival  at  Holm- 
hurst, when  she  was  startled  by  this  pro- 
longed din  ;  but  as  it  was  clearly  out  of 
the  question  that  she  could  now  be  in 
time  to  present  herself  at  any  rite  or 
meeting  which  it  might  herald,  she  wisely 
turned  round  and  fell  asleep  again,  hav- 
ing, indeed,  had  but  a  small  part  of  her 
fair  share  of  rest  during  ,the  night. 
About  an  hour  later  she  was  again 
aroused  by  that  peculiarly  irritating  rat- 
a-tat-tat  at  her  door  of  which  the 
knuckles  of  English  servants  possess  the 
secret,  and  a  maid  came  in  with  a  bath 
and  cans  of  water,  and  Mrs.  Hashley's 
love,  and  would  she  please  'ave  her 
breakfuss  in  her  room  or  downstairs  ? 

Having  received  this  young  person's 
assurances  that  there  was  no  'urry, 
Jeanne  answered  that  she  would  go 
downstairs  as  soon  as  she  was  dressed, 
and  succeeded  eventually  in  reaching  the 
dining-room  just  as  Miss  Barrington  was 
leaving  it. 

"Good-morning,"    said    that    lady. 
"  You  ain't  very  early  people  in  your 
part  of  the  world,  I  see."     v 

' '  I  am  very  sorry.  Have  I  kept  them 
waiting  ?"  asked  Jeanne,  apprehensively. 

"  Dear  me,  no  !  Punctuality  is  the 
soul  of  business  ;  but  if  you  haven't  any 
business  to  do,  what's  the  use  of  being 
punctual  ?    The  only  reason  why  I  stay 
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in  this  house  is  that  I  can  do  exactly  as 
I  like  in  it.  They  don't  keep  things 
hot  for  you  though,  and  therefore  I 
make  a  point  of  being  in  the  dining- 
room  at  half-past  nine. ' ' 

Mrs.  Ashley  rose  from  behind  her  urn 
and  teacups  to  extend  a  hand  holding  a 
large  piece  of  buttered  toast  to  her 
niece.  Becoming  aware,  by  a  slight 
hesitation  on  Jeanne's  part,  of  this  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  a  friendly  greeting, 
she  hastily  got  rid  of  it  by  thrusting  it 
into  the  open  mouth  of  Turco,  who 
stood  gravely  beside  her,  and  who 
promptly  deposited  it  on  the  carpet,  be- 
ing unused  to  such  cavalier  manners. 

"  Eat  it  up,  there's  a  dear  dog  !"  said 
Mrs.  Ashley,  soothingly.  "  What  a 
splendid  fellow  he  is  !  So  glad  to  have 
him  here,  we  are  all  devoted  to  dogs.  I 
hope  you  slept  well,  my  dear.  We 
didn't  wait,  you  see — we  never  do  ;  I 
find  it  is  the  only  plan.  Tea  or  coffee  ? 
Your  uncle  has  gone  out  hunting ;  he 
started  hours  ago.  They  meet  beyond 
Westerham  to-day — or  was  it  Eden- 
bridge  ?  I  often  say  to  him  that  he  is 
getting  too  old  to  rush  all  over  the 
county  to  these  far  meets,  only  it  makes 
him  angry  to  be  told  so  ;  but  really, 
you  know,  to  have  a  twenty-mile  ride 
home,  after  it  is  all  over,  is  too  much  ; 
and  the  result  of  it  is  that  he  comes  in 
tired  out,  and  falls  asleep  after  dinner, 
which  is  so1  bad.  What  shall  we  do  to 
amuse  you  to-day  ?  You  will  find  us 
very  humdrum  people,  I'm  afraid  ;  but 
at  all  events  our  life  will  be  a  change 
from  what  you  have  been  accustomed 
to,  and  that  is  always  something. 
Helen,  my  dear,  you  must  look  after 
your  cousin.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
this  morning  ?" 

"  Blanche  and  I  were  going  down  to 
the  village  to  buy  some  things,"  an- 
swered the  elder  of  the  two  girls  ;  "  but 
that  is  of  no  consequence.  Unfortu- 
nately," she  continued, turning  to  Jeanne 
with  a  little  apologetic  laugh,  ' '  there  is 
nothing  interesting  to  be  seen  in  our 
neighborhood — no  cathedrals,  or  show 
places,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  When 
strangers  come  to  stay  with  us,  we  gen- 
erally drive  them  up  to  the  common  to 
look  at  the  view,  only  at  this  time  of 
year  there  hardly  ever  is  any  view  be- 
cause of  the  fog.  Still,  if  you  would 
care  about  going  there  on  the  chance — " 


"  I  would  rather  walk  to  the  village 
with  you,"  said  Jeanne.  "  Is  that  the 
village,  beyond  those  trees  ?' ' 

"Oh,  no,"  answered  Helen;  "that 
is  the  keeper's  cottage  at  Broadridge, 
where  Mr.  Barrington  lives.  You  knew 
Mr.  Barrington  in  Algiers,  didn't  you  ?" 

"  Isn't  he  nice  ?  Isn't  he  amusing  ? 
Didn't  you  like  him  very  much  ?' '  chimed 
in  Blanche,  the  younger  sister,  who  was 
a  trifle  given  to  enthusiasm. 

Jeanne  said  she  had  thought  Mr. 
Barrington  charming,  and  returned  to 
her  breakfast,  not  feeling  inclined  to 
pursue  the  subject  further  at  that  mo- 
ment. 

She  recurred  to  it,  however,  of  her 
own  accord  an  hour  later,  when  she  and 
her  cousins  were  walking  briskly  across 
the  park,  escorted  by  some  half-dozen 
dogs  of  all  sizes. 

"  Mr.  Barrington  is  your  nearest 
neighbor  ;  I  suppose  you  see  him  very 
often  ?' '  she  remarked  interrogatively. 

"  Some  of  us  do,  don't  we,  Helen  ?" 
said  Blanche. 

At  which  her  sister  smiled  demurely, 
and  retorted,  "  How  silly  you  are, 
Blanche  !" 

"  Why  silly  ?"  Jeanne  inquired,  look- 
ing down,  from  her  superior  height,  at 
the  fresh-colored  young  woman  at  her 
side,  with  perhaps  the  faintest  tinge  of 
unconscious  disdain  in  her  eyes. 
^  The  dimples  in  Miss  Ashley's  cheeks 
became  more  perceptible.      She  was  a 
rather  pretty  girl — sufficiently  so  to  be 
considered  a  beauty  by  her  brothers  and 
sisters,  who,  like  the  members  of  many 
other  large  families,    had,   from  their 
youth  up,  formed  a  sort  of  mutual-ad- 
miration league.      "  Blanche  is  always 
teasing  me  about  Mr.  Barrington,"  she 
explained.     "  It  is  all  nonsense,  and  I 
wish  she  would  not  do  it,  because  it  sets 
people  talking,   and  you  have  no  idea 
what  a  gossiping  neighborhood  this  is. 
We  are  great  friends — nothing  more.     I 
think  it  is  very  hard  that  one  mayn't 
have  a  friend  without  everybody  making 
disagreeable    remarks    about    it,  don't 
you?" 

To  judge  by  her  face,  she  did  not  feel 
the  hardship  very  keenly  ;  and  possibly 
that  may  have  been  why  Jeanne  did  not 
judge  it  necessary  to  respond  to  her  ap- 
peal for  sympathy. 

"After  all,   Helen,"   said  Blanche, 
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picking  up  a  fir-cone,  and  throwing  it  for 
the  dogs  to  scamper  after,  "it  is  not 
very  odd  that  people  should  notice  your  ' 
friendships,  because,  you  know,  your 
friends  always  do  propose  to  you,  sooner 
or  later." 

*•  Nonsense,  my  dear  child,"  replied 
the  elder  sister,  speaking  in  that  patron- 
izing tone  which  is  the  prerogative  of 
superior  age  and  experience ;  "  Mr. 
Barrington  has  never  done  anything  of 
the  kind. ' ' 

"  Oh,  I  know  that,"  cried  the  other 
innocently.  "  Of  course,  if  he  had — " 
She  broke  off  with  an  embarrassed  laugh, 
and  resumed  hurriedly,  "  I  wish  he 
would,  and  that  you  would  accept  him. 
It  would  be  such  fun  to  have  him  for  a 
brother-in-law. ' ' 

"  Blanche,"  said  Helen,  with  some 
severity,  "  you  allow  your  tongue  to  run 
away  with  you.  I  don't  know  what 
Jeanne  will  think  of  us. ' ' 

The  second  Miss  Ashley  resembled 
the  elder  as  a  bad  photograph  resembles 
its  original.  She  had  the  same  coloring, 
only  less  brilliant ;  the  same  features, 
but  less  refined  ;  her  hands  were  redder 
and  her  feet  larger  than  her  sister's. 
Providence  seemed  to  have  destined 
her  to  play  the  part  of  second  fiddle, 
which  part,  for  that  matter,  she  accepted 
cheerfully  enough.  She  had  as  yet  had 
no  proposals,  and  no  "  friends,"  in  her 
acceptation  of  the  term,  nor  did  she  ex- 
pect any  so  long  as  the  beauty  of  the 
family  should  remain  unmarried.-  Her 
humble  estimate  of  her  own  merits  had 
hitheito  been  entirely  concurred  in  by 
others  ;  and  Jeanne,  who,  during  the 
above  brief  dialogue,  had  made  up  her 
mind  that  she  liked  her  younger  cousin 
the  best  of  the  two,  was  probably  the 
very  first  person  who  had  arrived  at  such 
a  conclusion.  But  Jeanne  was  perhaps 
hardly  a  fair  judge,  being  susceptible  of 
the  passion  of  jealousy  in  common  with 
poor  humanity  at  large. 

Such  faint  predisposition  as  she  may 
have  had  in  Miss  Ashley's  favor  was 
certainly  not  increased  by  the  latter's 
next  remarks.  "  I  hope  you  under- 
stand, Jeanne,  that  Blanche  is  only  talk- 
ing nonsense.  Mr.  Barrington  is  really 
nothing  but  a  very  old  friend  of  mine, 
and  we  all  like  him  very  much.  Every- 
body does,  I  think.  Did  not  you,  when 
you  knew  him  in  Algiers  ?    But  perhaps 


you  were  too  much  taken  up  with  some- 
body else  to  pay  much  attention  to  him. 
Do  tell  me  what  M.  de  Saint-Luc  is 
like  ;  I  want  so  much  to*  hear  all  about 
him.  Is  he  young  and  good-looking  ? 
And  is  he  tall  or  short  ? — dark  or  fair  ? 
You  don't  mind  my  asking,  do  you  ?" 

Jeanne  did  mind  very  much,  but 
could  hardly  say  so  in  so  many  words. 
The  tone  of  her  reply,  however,  showed 
unequivocally  enough  that  the  subject 
was  not  one  upon  which  she  was  in- 
clined to  be  communicative. 

*'  M.  de  Saint-Luc  is  tall  and  dark. 
I  believe  he  is  considered  handsome.  I 
have  not  asked  his  age,  but  he  is  not  a 
very  young  man,"  she  answered.  "  Do 
you  have  a  great  deal  of  rain  here  in 
winter  ?* ' 

The  Miss  Ashleys,  upon  comparing 
notes  later  in  the  day,  agreed  that  their 
French  cousin  was  extremely  reserved, 
and  not  over  and  above  friendly. 

Broadridge  is  a  tiny,  old-fashioned 
village,  which  has  preserved  much  of  the 
picturesqueness  of  a  by-gone  day,  chiefly 
by  reason  of  the  aesthetic  proclivities  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  to  whom  the  des- 
olating inroads  of  modern  sanitary  reform 
have  ever  been  as  a  red  rag  to  a  bull. 
Drainage  is  all  very  well,  he  says  ;  and 
he  has  nothing  to  urge  against  cleanli- 
ness, except  that  he  does  not  believe  in 
the  possibility  of  enforcing  it ;  but  he 
protests  against  the  removal  of  thatched 
roofs  and  diamond-paned  windows  ;  and 
any  cottager  who  takes  it  into  his  head 
to  tear  down  Creepers,  upon  the  plea 
that  his  dwelling  needs  more  light,  may 
count  upon  being  entered  in  Mr.  Bar- 
rington's  black  books.  Externally, 
therefore,  the  village  leaves  little  to  be 
desired.  Jeanne  was  enchanted  with  it. 
.  "  What  a  lovely  little  place  !"  she  ex- 
claimed. "  The  laborers  in  England 
cannot  be  so  badly  off  as  people  pretend, 
if  they  all  have  such  homes  as  these  to 
live  in." 

"  Yes,  it  is  rather  pretty,  in  a  way," 
acquiesced  Helen,  dubiously;  "but  it 
is  a  dull,  sleepy  little  hole.  There  is 
only  one  shop  in  it,  and  they  keep  noth- 
ing there  except  string  and  tallow-can- 
dles and  brandy-balls,  and  things  of  that 
kind,  which  nobody  can  want.  We 
can't  get  so  much  as  a  bit  of  ribbon  or 
a  hair-pin  nearer  than  Westerham  ;  it  is 
very  inconvenient. ' ' 
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"  But  it  would  be  much  worse  to  have 
a  common,  ugly  town  at  your  gates," 
said  Jeanne. 

'*  That  is  what  Mr.  Barrington  always 
tells  us,"  remarked  Blanche.  Where- 
upon Jeanne  began  to  speak  of  some- 
thing else.  She  might  have  spared  her- 
self the  trouble  ;  for,  as  for  excluding 
Barrington' s  name  from  the  conversa- 
tion, it  would  have  been  as  easy  to  ex- 
clude one  of  the  parts  of  speech.  His 
sayings  and  doings,  his  feats,  his  fancies, 
and  his  jokes,  formed  themes  for  perpet- 
ual comment  and  admiration — not  upon 
this  occasion  only,  but  every  day  and  all 
day  ;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ashley  were  not 
less  prone  to  expatiate  upon  them  than 
their  daughters.  No  sooner  did  one 
member  of  the  family  desist  from  singing 
the  praises  !of  this  fortunate  gentle- 
man, than  another  was  sure  to  take  up 
the  strain,  insomuch  that  even  Jeanne 
used  occasionally  to  wish  that  they 
would  discuss  somebody  else  for  a  little. 
Not,  indeed,  that  she  was  weary  of  the 
subject  itself,  but  that  there  was  a  cer- 
tain sense  of  proprietorship  in  their 
treatment  of  it  which  annoyed  her, 
though  she  hardly  knew  why.  Miss  Bar- 
rington, devoted  though  she  was  to  her 
nephew,  used  to  say  that,  after  spending 
a  week  at  Holmhurst,  she  could  have 
borne  with  equanimity,  not  to  say  plea- 
sure, to  see  Harry  ducked  in  the  village 
horsepond. 

"  You,  who  know  my  nephew,  must 
be  rather  amused  at  the  way  in  which  he 
is  spoken  of  here,"  she  remarked  one 
day,  to  Jeanne.  ' '  I  often  wonder  what 
sort  of  monster  a  man  such  as  they  de- 
scribe would  be.  Three  grains  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  to  three  of  Shakspeare, 
six  of  Solomon,  and  two  of  the  infant 
Samuel,  with  a  dash  of  Joe  Miller,  by 
way  of  flavoring.  The  whole  to  be  well 
shaken,  and  swallowed  with  closed  eyes. 
What  a  nauseous  draught !  Unpreju- 
diced people,  like  yourself,  for  instance, 
are  aware  that  the  poor  man  has  done 
nothing  to  be  so  travestied,  but  is  in 
reality  a  very  pleasant  sort  of  fellow, 
with  considerably  more  of  the  goose  than 
of  the  swan  in  his  composition." 

Jeanne  answered,  not  very  truthfully, 
that  she  had  hardly  known  Mr.  Barring- 
ton well  enough  to  have  been  able  to 
form  a  judgment  of  his  character,  but 
that  no  doubt  he  had  as  many  faults  as 


other  people.  She  would  have  given  a 
good  deal  to  have  been  able  to  question 
Miss  Barrington  as  to  the  real  state  of 
his  relations  with  Helen  Ashley,  but 
pride  kept  her  silent,  and  the  old  lady 
did  not  volunteer  any  information. 

When  Jeanne  had  been  long  enough 
at  Holmhurst  to  have  become  accustom- 
ed to  its  daily  ways,  and  had  so  far  taken 
her  place  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  estab- 
lishment that  she  was  allowed  to  employ 
her  time  much  as  she  liked,  that  her  aunt 
and  cousins  no  longer  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  provide  amusement  for  her,  and 
that  Mr.  Ashley  had  given  up  opening 
the  door  for  her  when  she  left  the  room 
— when,  I  say,  our  heroine  had  been 
about  a  week  under  her  uncle's  roof,  it 
occurred  to  her,  one  misty,  chilly  after- 
noon, that  she  would  like  to  walk  across 
the  park,  and  take  a  look  at  Mr.  Bar- 
rington' s  home.  There  was  nothing  to 
prevent  her  from  gratifying  her  curi- 
osity, for  only  a  park  paling  divided  the 
modest  Holmhurst  property  from  its 
more  pretentious  neighbor,  and  this  pal- 
ing was  crossed,  at  a  point  that  Jeanne 
knew  of,  by  a  stile,  beyond  which  a 
faintly  marked  footpath  stretched  away, 
across  the  undulating  expanse,  till  it  lost 
itself  in  a  belt  of  trees.  The  girls  had 
more  than  once  offered  to  walk  with 
Jeanne  along  this  path,  which,  they 
said,  led  past  the  windows  of  Broadridge 
Court,  and  over  which,  as  being  a  short 
cut  to  many  places,  they  and  their  friends 
enjoyed,  by  courtesy,  a  right  of  way ; 
but  she  had  hitherto  excused  herself 
from  any  such  expedition,  having  a  fool- 
ish repugnance  to  making  her  first  ac- 
quaintance with  the  place  in  Helen's 
company.  Now,  however,  all  the  other 
inmates  of  the  house  had  gone  out  on 
different  errands,  and  the  occasion  ap- 
peared favorable  to  her  for  a  long  ram- 
ble, with  no  other  society  than  that  of 
the  faithful  Turco  and  of  her  own 
thoughts. 

It  was  one  of  those  still  gray  days  of 
early  wintfer,  the  peculiar  property  of 
our  climate,  which  to  some  people  are 
unspeakably  depressing,  but  move  others 
with  a  certain  charm  of  peaceful  melan- 
choly. In  the  morning  a  heavy  mist 
had  hung  over  all  the  country  ;  but  this 
had  partially  cleared  off  now,  leaving 
only  drops  of  moisture  upon  every  blade 
of  grass  and  bare  twig.     The  outline  of 
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the  chalk  hills  in  the  distance  was 
blurred  and  faint ;  but  here  and  there, 
upon  the  ploughed  fields  and  pasture 
lands  which  trended  upwards  towards 
them,  fell  a  glint  of  pale  light,  testifying 
that  somewhere,  far  above  layers  upon 
layers  of  woolly  clouds,  the  sun  was 
shining.  The  last  yellow  leaves  of  the 
year  were  dropping  upon  the  oaks  and 
elms,  and  came  fluttering  to  the  ground, 
one  by  one,  as  Jeanne  passed  on  her 
way  beneath  the  branches.  The  heavy, 
humid  air  was  motionless  and  silent — so 
silent  that  Jeanne,  as  she  walked,  could 
hear  distinctly  the  tramp,  tramp  of  a 
man's  footsteps  on  the  further  side  of 
the  paling.  She  paused  for  an  instant, 
as  the  sound  became  louder  and  nearer, 
and  half  thought  of  turning  back,  for 
she  did  not  wish  to  meet  any  one  ;  but 
remembering  that,  whoever  the  pedes- 
trian might  be,  he  could  hardly  be  of 
her  acquaintance,  she  resumed  her 
march,  and  was  within  a  couple  of  yards 
of  the  stile  at  the  moment  when  Bar- 
rington,  reaching  it  from  the  other  side, 
dropped  his  arms  upon  its  topmost  rail, 
and  so  stood  face  to  face  with  her. 

For  once,  it  was  Jeanne  who  was  the 
less  self-possessed  of  the  two.  A  low 
involuntary  cry  escaped  her,  and  she 
felt  herself  trembling  frqm  head  to  foot. 

Barrington  started  and  flushed  a 
little,  but  recovered  himself  instantly. 
He  took  off  his  hat,  smiled,  and  said, 
"  How  do  you  do?"  in  such  an  easy, 
matter-of-course  tone  that  a  far  less 
proud  person  than  Mademoiselle  de 
Mersac  must  have  been  stung  into  emu- 
lating his  sang-froid. 

She  drew  nearer  to  him  at  once,  held 
out  her  hand,  and  answered,  "  How  do 
you  do  ?  You  startled  me  by  appearing 
so  suddenly.  You  are  the  last  person 
in  the  world  whom  I  should  have  ex- 
pected to  meet." 

41  Well,  I  live  here,  you  know,"  ob- 
served Barrington. 

Yes,  but  I  thought  you  were  away." 
I  came  back  last  night,"  he  said. 

"Oh!" 

A  long  pause.  The  situation  was  be- 
coming a  trifle  ludicrous.  Jeanne,  who 
habitually  looked  at  things  in  their  truer 
and  more  serious  aspect,  and  was,  in  a 
manner,  above  noticing  small  absurdities, 
was  conscious  only  of  the  tumult  of 
mingled  love  and  joy,  and  pain  and  bit- 
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ter  humiliation*  which  was  swelling  with- 
in her,  and  of  the  necessity  for  keeping 
any  of  these  emotions  from  showing  it- 
self in  her  face  ;  but  Barrington,  though 
he,  on  his  side,  was  experiencing  much 
the  same  sensations  in  a  somewhat  less 
degree,  and  had  never  in  his  life  felt 
more  indisposed  towards  real  mirth,  was 
yet  alive  to  the  comic  element  which 
lurks  in  almost  every  conceivable  human 
position,  and,  upon  the  faintest  provo- 
cation, would  have  burst  out  laughing. 

Happily,  he  was  preserved  from  thus 
disgracing  himself.  Jeanne  broke  the 
silence  at  last,  and  spoke  with  so  suc- 
cessful an  assumption  of  calm  friendliness 
that  she  drove  a  pin  into  his  self-love  ; 
and  in  pangs  of  that  description  Mr. 
Barrington  had  never,  from  his  child- 
hood, been  able  to  see  anything  laugh- 
able. 

"lam  very  glad  to  meet  you  again," 
said  she.  "  I  was  afraid  that  perhaps 
you  would  not  return  before  I  had  gone 
away.  Have  you  been  quite  well  since 
you  left  Algiers  ?" 

"  I  have  been  tolerably  well,  thank 
you,"  answered  Barrington,  making  the 
admission  with  some  reluctance.  -  In 
truth,  he  was  the  picture  of  "health,  as 
he  always  was. 

"  You  were  going  to  walk  through  the 
park?"  he  resumed  presently.  "Per- 
haps you  will  allow  me  to  act  as  guide 
to  you." 

Jeanne  would  have  liked  to  say  that 
she  had  walked  far  enough,  and  must 
return  home  ;  but  fearing  the  construc- 
tion that  he  might  place  upon  such  a 
speech,  answered  simply,  "  Thank  you, 
if  you  will  be  so  kind  ;"  and,  stepping 
over  the  stile,  allowed  her  Anger-tips  to 
rest  for  a  moment  upon  the  hand  which 
Barrington  held  out  to  help  her  across. 

They  paced  silently  side  by  side  for  a 
few  minutes  over  the  fallen  leaves. 
Then  Barrington  remarked,  "It  is  so 
strange  to  see  you  in  England  I" 

"  You  did  not  seem  much  surprised 
to  see  me,"  said  Jeanne. 

"  No,  because  I  knew  you  were  here." 

"  Did  you  ?  Ah,  through  Miss  Bar- 
rington, I  suppose.  I  don't  think  she 
expected  you  home  quite  so  soon  as 
this." 

44 1  did  not  myself  expect  to  be  home 
before  Christmas,  if  then.  I  was  stay- 
ing with  some  people  in  the  Midlands 
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when  I  got  my  aunt's  letter,  and  the 
next  day  I  made  a  start  southwards." 

The  inference  was  obvious,  but 
Jeanne  ignored  it-;  indeed,  she  could 
scarcely  have  done  otherwise. 

' '  I  am  not  at  all  disappointed  in  Eng- 
land,0 she  observed,  just  by  way  of 
steering  the  conversation  into  a  less 
difficult  channel. 

' 4  Are  you  not  ?  And  yet  most  peo- 
ple would  tell  you  that  you  could  hardly 
have  chosen  a  worse  time  of  year  for 
seeing  the  country.  For  my  own  part, 
I  rather  like  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  There 
is  a  subdued  softness  of  coloring  about 
our  rainy  landscapes  at  this  season  which 
you  don't  meet  with  anywhere  else  ; 
and  sometimes  one  gets  some  wonderful 
cloud  effects  towards  sunset.  Besides, 
when  one  always  feels  sad  one's  self,  there 
is  a  sort  of  pleasure  in  seeing  Nature  sad 
too." 

Barrington  sighed  as  he  spoke,  and 
looked  dismal  enough.  Jeanne,  glanc- 
ing at  him  for  a  moment,  believed,  with 
a  pang  that  was  not  altogether  painful, 
that  the  man  was  really  unhappy.  As, 
indeed,  why  should  she  not,  seeing  that, 
at  the  time,  he  sincerely  believed  it  him- 
self ?  It  Is  not  given  to  everyone — per- 
haps, if  the  truth  were  known,  it  is  given 
only  to  awery  few — to  realize  what  love 
and  hate,  joy  and  sorrow,  are.  Men 
like  Barrington,  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
analyzing  their  emotions,  and  dwelling 
upon  them  with  a  certain  satisfaction, 
usually  feel  less  deeply  than  their  neigh- 
bors, though,  of  course,  they  would  be 
the  last  to  acknowledge  it.  He  thought 
he  loved  Jeanne  de  Mersac  as  dearly  as 
ever  man  had  loved  woman  since  the 
world  began  ;  he  did,  in  fact,  love  her 
with  all  the  warmth  of  which  his  nature 
was  capable,  and  it  was  not  his  fault  if 
he  could  do  no  more. 

"lam  sorry  that  you  feel  sad,"  said 
Jeanne,  hurriedly.  Then,  fearing  to 
continue  the  subject,  she  added,  almost 
in  the  same  breath,  "  I  have  never  seen 
your  house  yet.  Is  that  it,  beyond  the 
trees?" 

"  Yes,  that's  the  house,"  answered 
Barrington.  "You  will  see  it  better 
presently.  It  isn't  much  to  loolc  at 
nowadays.  Once  upon  a  time — three 
centuries  ago,  or  thereabouts — it  must 
have  been  a  fine  place  ;  but  it  has  had 


many  owners,  and  a  deal  of  rough  treat- 
ment ;  and  now  nobody  would  imagine, 
from  the  appearance  of  it,  that  it  dates 
from  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
First  one  wing  of  it  was  burnt  down 
and  never  rebuilt — that  was  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century.  Then  the 
Barrington  of  those  days — being,  I 
should  imagine,  under  the  influence  of 
drink — took  it  into  his  head  to  knock 
out  all  the  old  mullbned  windows,  and 
replace  them  by  the  hideous  oblong 
apertures  that  you  see.  His  successor, 
not  wishing  to  be  outdone  in  originality, 
added  a  Greek  portico  with  six  massive 
stuccoed  pillars  to  the  building.  That 
you  do  not  see,  because  I  have  made  so 
bold  as  to  remove  it.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  my  grandfather  made  matters 
better  or  worse  by  throwing  out  those 
two  bays.  They  must  have  looked 
frightful  at  first,  but  now  that  the  color 
of  the  brick  has  toned  down  and  that 
the  creepers  have  covered  them,  they 
are  not  altogether  objectionable  ;  and, 
of  course,  so  far  as  the  interior  is  con- 
cerned, they  are  an  improvement. 

41 1  think  it  is  a  beautiful  old  house," 
said  Jeanne.  And  so,  indeed,  thought 
most  people,  Barrington  among  the  rest. 
He  affected,  however,  to  have  but  a 
poor  opinion  of  it,  as  being  his  own. 

"  Old  it  is— at  least,  rather  old,"  he 
said  ;  "  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  called 
beautiful.  I  am  fond  of  it  myself,  but 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  intrinsic 
merits.  Even  looked  at  from  without, 
there  is  not  much  to  be  said  for  it ;  and 
when  you  have  inspected  the  inside,  as 
I  hope  you  will  do  some  day,  you  will 
probably  agree  with  me  that  it  is  too 
hideous  for  anything.  Do  you  remem- 
ber my  telling  you  about  it,  one  day,  in 
Algiers?" 

**  Yes,"  said  Jeanne,  "  I  remember." 

"  How  I  wish  those  days  could  come 
back  !"  sighed  Barrington.  "  I  little 
thought  then—" 

He  broke  off  to  give  Jeanne  the  op- 
portunity of  inquiring  what  it  was  that 
had  been  so  far  from  his  thoughts  ;  but 
as  she  did  not  see  fit  to  gratify  him  in 
this  way,  he  was  fain  to  resume — 

"  It  is  just  as  well  that  one  can  never 
in  the  least  guess  what  the  future  is 
likely  to  be.  If  I  had  known  then  un- 
der what  circumstances  I  was  to  meet 
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you  in  England  I  should  certainly  never 
have  wished  for  the  opportunity  of  show- 
ing you  my  poor  house." 

44  Nor  should  I  have  wished  to  see 
it,"  said  Jeanne. 

4 '  You  did  wish  to  see  it,  then,  at  the 
time  !" 

44 1  thought  I  should  like  it ;  but  I 
was  not  so  anxious  for  the  pleasure  that 
I  should  have  desired  it  if  I  had  known 
that  I  should  only  come  to  England  be- 
cause of  our  dear  Madame  de  Breuil's 
death  and  of  this  miserable  war." 

41  Oh,  the  war  ;  I  wasn't  thinking  of 
the  war, ' '  said  Barrington,  rather  chap- 
fallen. 

44  No?" 

44  No,  I  was  thinking  of — well,  you 
know  I  told  you  plainly  in  my  letter 
what  my  feeling  was  about  your  engage- 
ment." 

4  4  What  do  you  call  roses  tre*tnicres  in 
English?"  asked  Jeanne,  pausing  be- 
fore a  fine  specimen  of  that  flower,  for 
they  had  now  passed  through  a  wicket- 
gate,  and  were  in  the  old-fashioned  gar- 
den which  surrounds  Broadridge  Court. 

44  I'm  sure  I  don't  know — that  is,  of 
course,  I  do  know — hollyhocks.  And  I 
apologize  for  having  ventured  to  speak 
as  if  I  were  one  of  your  friends, ' '  an- 
swered Barrington}  with  his  nose  very 
much  in  the  air. 

44  You  said  once  that  you  wished  me 
to  consider  you  as  my  friend,  and  I 
have  always  done  so,"  returned  Jeanne 
gravely  ;  4  4  but  there  are  many  things 
that  it  is  best  not  to  talk  of,  even  to 
one's  friends." 

44  If  friendship  means  anything  at 
all,"  said  Barrington,  decidedly,  and  a 
little  sulkily,  44  it  means  confidence." 

44  And  what,"  inquired  Jeanne,  44  do 
you  wish  me  to  confide  to  you  ?' ' 

This  query  implied  rather  more  than 
Barrington  was  prepared  to  reveal  upon 
the  spur  of  the  moment.  He  assumed 
a  less  injured  air,  however,  and  an- 
swered— 

44  Well,  for  one  thing,  I  wish  to  know 
when  you  are  to  be  married  ?' ' 

44  There  is  no  date  fixed,"  replied 
Jeanne,  with  perfect  composure.  4<  How 
could  there  be,  when  everything  is  so 
uncertain  ?  But  I  suppose  my  marriage 
will  take  place  soon  after  peace  is  signed, 
if  it  ever — " 
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If  it  evetwAaif" 

I  was  going  to  say,  if  it  ever  takes 
place  at  all.  You  must  understand 
that,  in  these  times,  it  is  not  possible  to 
feel  quite  sure  about  anything." 

4  4  Would  you  feel  happier  if  you  were 
sure?"  asked  Barrington,  wheeling  sud- 
denly round,  and  looking  her  full  in  the 
face. 

A  natural  shade  of  resentment,  called 
forth  by  this  unwarrantable  persecution, 
enabled  Jeanne  to  respond  with  the 
greater  appearance  of  indifference. 

If  I  were  not  satisfied, ' '  said  she, 
,  I  should  scarcely  be  inclined  to  talk 
about  it.  Unless  you  have  some  more 
questions  to  ask,  I  will  say  good-bye 
now,  for  it  is  getting  late." 

44  Won't  you  come  into  the  house  ?'* 
asked  Barrington  imploringly 

44  Some  other  time,  if  you  will  ailow 
me.     It  is  too  late  now." 

4  *  I  have  not  offended  you,  have  I  ?'  * 

44  Not  in  the  least.  I  am  not  easily 
offended.  But  I  do  not  like  being  out 
after  dark,  and  it  is  so  cold  and  damp, 
this  evening.     Good-by." 

44  Good-bye,"  said  Barrington,  taking, 
off  his  hat,  and  holding  the  gate  open 
for  her. 

He  did  not  offer  to  escort  her  across, 
the  park,  but  stood  looking  after  her  re- 
ceding figure  till  it  was  lost  in  the  gath- 
ering gloom.      Then  he  went  straight, 
into  the  house  and  into  his  luxurious, 
study,  where  a  gentleman  in  a  brown 
velveteen  coat  and  muddy  gaiters  was. 
dozing  before  the  fire. 

44  Leigh,  old  man,"  said  he,  "  it  is  all 
over  with  me.     I  have  seen  her  again. " 

44  Oh,  have  you?" 

44 1  have  ;  and,  what's  more,  I  mean 
to  marry  her." 

44  Oh,  do  you?" 

44  Yes,  I  do." 

44  And  what  about  t'other  girl  ?" 

44  You  have  a  disgustingly  vulgar  way 
of  putting  things,  Leigh.  I  have  never 
proposed  to  4  t'other; girl,'  as  you  call 
her,  and  I  never  shall." 

44 1  wish  to  goodness,",  said  Mr. 
Leigh,  getting  up  and  stretching  himself, 
44  lhat  you  would  propose  to  them  both,, 
and  that  they  would  both  refuse  you. 
It  would  do  you  all  the  good  in  the 
world." 
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When  the  inner  history  of  a  nation 
comes  to  be  written,  it  is  a  difficult  yet 
necessary  task  to  estimate,  among  the 
forces  which  have  moulded  its  progress, 
the  character  and  influence  of  proph- 
ets. The  records  of  most  nations  are 
adorned  with  the  names  of  men  of  truly 
prophetic  nature,  interpreters  of  strange, 
rare  thoughts,  revealers  of  sudden  and 
unlooked-for  depths  in  human  person- 
ality, sacri  vates,  who  have  cast  new 
lights  on  the  meaning  of  their  times, 
and  lifted  up  their  voices  in  earnest  de- 
nunciation or  solemn  warning.  It  is 
not  indeed  easy  to  probe  such  men  or 
weigh  them  in  the  critical  balances  ; 
for  it  is  the  essence  of  their  character  to 
escape  the  logical  dissecting-knife,  and 
to  triumph  over  ingenious  analyses. 
Yet  they  all  have  much  the  same  traits 
— a  certain  intolerance  of  their  imme- 
diate surroundings,  a  certain  visionari- 
ness  of  speculation,  a  retrograde  and  re- 
actionary impulse,  a  generous  weariness 
as  of  those  born  out  of  due  time.  A 
Plato,  in  the  Greek  world,  framing  ideal 
aristocracies  at  a  time  when  matters 
were  ripe  for  a  Macedonian  despot ;  a 
Mahomet  talking  of  the  one  God,  when 
the  Koreish,  keepers  of  the  Caabah,  and 
all  the  official  superintendents  of  the 
Idols  were  powerful  in  the  land  ;  a 
Dante  with  his  mystic  visions  and  bitter 
indignation  against  the  Florentine  magis- 
trates ;  a  Ruskin  with  all  his  grand  de- 
votion to  earnestness  and  moral  pur- 
pose in  Art — names  such  as  these  flash 
out  here  and  there  in  the  annals  of  most 
nationalities.  They  are  terrible  talkers, 
with  a  magnificent  power  of  oratory  and 
affluence  of  style,  sometimes  beating 
their  wings  against  the  bars  of  Destiny, 
and  losing  the  self-mastery  and  control 
of  genius  in  wild  rhapsody  and  passion- 
ate rhetoric.  And  the  irony  of  history 
generally  puts  them  in  contrast  with 
some  small,  practical  m^n  of  the  world, 
who  cannot  understand  their  fervor  and 
are  inclined  to  laugh  at  their  enthusi- 
asms. Plato  expounding  his  ideal  pol- 
ity before  an  astonished  Dionysius  of 
Syracuse,  or  Mahomet  bursting  into 
tears  before  his  good,   sensible  uncle, 


Abu  Thaleb,  who  begged  him  the  while 
to  be  quiet,  or  Dante  at  the  court  of 
Delia  Scala  without  power  to  be  merry 
or  to  amuse,  undoubtedly  appeared 
strange,  half-insane  characters  to  their 
audience  :  just  as  Ruskin  brought  to 
the  aesthetic  bar  for  his  manifold  sins 
against  High  Art  by  Mr.  Poynter,  is  a 
spectacle  which  we  know  not  whether  to 
call  sad  or  laughable.  History  is  full 
of  such  contrasts. 

It  will  not  be  easy  for  the  future  his- 
torian of  our  time  to  put  Carlyle  into 
right  perspective  in  a  picture  of  the 
modern  age.  For  he,  too,  is  undoubt- 
edly a  Prophet  in  the  sense  which  has 
been  described  ;  he  has  the  same  kind 
of  reactionary  ardor,  the  same  keen 
vision  into  the  heart  of  things,  the  same 
apparent  unintelligibility.  He  lays  the 
historian  under  the  same  obligation  to 
discover  his  real  effect  and  influence,  to 
find  the  underlying  tendency  among 
much  admirable  yet  unnecessary  verbi- 
age. His  true  biographer  will  have  the 
difficult  task  to  weigh  the  exact  value  of 
that  which,  because 'it  appeals  to  the  im- 
agination rather  than  to  the  judgment, 
is  precisely  the  most  imponderable 
quality  that  can  be  conceived.  And 
perhaps  his  hardest  toil  will  be  expended 
over  the  practical  rather  than  the  the- 
oretical and  ethical  sides  of  Carlyle' s 
philosophy,  to  see  what  issue  in  the 
shape  of  definite  political  theory  came 
of  all  the  study  of  German  metaphysics, 
and  the  openly  professed  hatred  of 
things  as  they  are,  which  characterize 
the  unique  personality  of  the  English 
Idealist. 

The  influence  of  the  thoughts  of  Car- 
lyle over  the  modern  intelligence  already 
threatens  to  be  an  evanescent  one. 
Whether  this  be  accepted  by  utilitarians 
as  the  best  criticism  on  the  pretensions 
of  the  system,  or  whether  it  be  capable 
of  an  historical  explanation,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  young  men,  for  instance, 
in  our  universities,  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  reading  Carlyle  in  the  present  day 
with  a  tithe  of  the  same  fervor  which  he 
excited  among  the  generation  which  pre- 
ceded them.     The  case  stands  with  him 
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very  much  as  it  does  with  Coleridge. 
At  a  time  when  English  philosophy  was, 
if  remarkable  for  anything,  chiefly  re- 
markable for  a  sort  of  sublimated  com- 
mon-sense, it  was  a  striking  and  para- 
doxical thing  that  Coleridge  and  Car- 
lyle  should  so  highly  extol  the  German 
philosophy  in  comparison  with  that  of 
native  growth.  But  one  of  the  latest 
phases  of  thought  in  England  is  the  re- 
crudescence of  Kant  and  the  Germans  ; 
and  whether  by  means  of  a  translation  or 
manifold  commentaries,  the  modern  phil- 
osophical student  can  quote  his  critique 
of  Pure  Reason,  or  enunciate  his  fer- 
vid belief  in  the  Identity  of  Being  and 
not- Being  with  a  .facile  versatility  quite 
unknown  to  his  English  forefather. 
Thus  Othello's  occupation's  gone  :  the 
so-called  Hegelian  school  now  takes  the 
place  once  filled  by  Coleridge  and  Car- 
lyle ;  and  Idealism,  learned  in  Konigs- 
berg  and  Jena,  is  substituted  for  that 
imitation  of  an  imitation,  which  was  pro- 
fessed by  the  admirers  of  Herr  Teufels- 
drdckh  in  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century.  Yet,  though  our  Idealism  be 
not  precisely  the  Idealism  of  Carlyle,  it 
is  not  right  to  lay  bands  on  our  father, 
Parmenides.  The  time  has  not  yet 
probably  come  when  our  modern  Ideal- 
ists will,  after  the  reform  of  our  philoso- 
phy, proceed  to  reform  our  political  the- 
ories also.  Meanwhile  it  may  not  be 
unprofitable  to  see  what  were  the  deduc- 
tions in  the  sphere  of  politics,  which 
seemed  to  the  mind  of  Carlyle  to  flow 
from  the  position  which  he  assumed  in 
philosophy  ;  for,  since  they  appear  to 
follow  with  considerable  consistency 
from  his  logical  assumptions,  it  may  yet 
be  in  the  power  of  some  student  fond 
of  rash  generalizations  to  state  that  the 
present  autocracy  in  Germany  is  not  a 
little  due  to  the  speculations  of  Kant 
and  Hegel. 

The  sequence  of  thought  in  Carlyle's 
Chartism  and  Latter-Day  Pamphlets 
has,  as  the  first  link  in  the  chain,  some 
one  of  his  philosophical  essays— for  in- 
stance, the  essay  on  Novalis.  The  year 
in  which  Novalis  was  published  is  1829, 
the  year  of  the  production  of  Signs  of  the 
Times,  in  which  an  Age  of  Mechanism 
is  portrayed  in  all  its  ugly  colors,  and 
the  necessity  is  enforced  of  some  Dy- 
namics in  our  treatment  of  social  phe- 
nomena.    To  understand  Novalis,  says 


Carlyle,  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
Fichte,  Kantism,  and  German  meta- 
physics generally.  The  points  which 
strike  him  in  German  philosophy  are, 
briefly,  its  views  on  the  subject  of  Mat- 
ter, its  transcendental  character,  its  as- 
cent beyond  the  region  of  the  senses,  its 
criticism  on  the  limited  functions  of  the 
Understanding,  and  its  belief  in  the 
majesty  of  Reason.  For  the  profound 
and  vital  distinction  between  Reason 
and  Understanding,  drawn  by  German 
thinkers,  was  wholly  new  to  the  English 
intelligence,  which  was  in  tjie  habit  of 
confounding  the  two  in  the  general  in- 
tellectual faculties  of  man.  That  Under- 
standing had  a  limited  function,  that  it 
was  bound  by  what  Kant  called  its  Cat- 
egories, while  it  was  the  essence  of  Rea- 
son to  soar  beyond  the  limitations  of 
the  Understanding,  to  comprehend  or 
seek  to  comprehend  the  Absolute,  the 
Whole,  rather  than  the  Relative  and 
the  Partial — these  were  hard  sayings  for 
English  ears,  whether  uttered  by  a 
Coleridge  or  a  Carlyle.  If  accepted, 
they  might  help  to  solve  some  of  the 
difficulties  of  Theology,  to  soften  the 
hard  lines  of  a  scientific  treatment  of 
man  and  the  universe,  as  well  as  to  cast 
new  lights  on  some  of  the  controverted 
problems  of  psychology.  Even  in  the 
sphere  of  politics  they  might  admit  of 
some  forcible  deductions.  For  the  po- 
litical counterpart  of  a  metaphysical 
majesty  of  Reason  was  a  powerful,  auto- 
cratic Government ;  which,  composed, 
of  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  population, 
should  govern  the  nation,  irresponsible 
except  to  itself.  It,  too,  like  Reason 
in  its  relations  with  the  Understanding, 
might  arrange,  to  the  peace  and  satis- 
faction of  all,  the  limited  and  partial  an- 
tagonisms of  different  classes  and  social 
interests.  Such,  at  all  events,  was  the 
deduction  of  Carlyle,  as  indeed  it,  or 
something  like  it,  had  been  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Idealist  Plato  many  ages  be- 
fore. Democracy  is  the  ideal  polity  of 
an  analytic  and  equalizing  science  ;  but 
the  metaphysical  ideal  is  an  Aristocracy, 
sage,  autocratic,  and  irresponsible,  an 
Aristocracy  which  should  not  be  con- 
fined to  birth,  but  tK-  sacred  privilege 
of  worth,  in  whatever  class  worth  may 
be  found.  In  the  social  speculations  of 
Carlyle,  it  is  not  therefore  surprising  to 
find  that  the  prominent  idea  is  a  Rule 
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of  Real  Rulers — added  to  which  is  found 
the  so-called  Gospel  of  Work.  For 
Work  is  the  only  criterion  of  Worth, 
while  Worth  is  the  one  indispensable 
characteristic  of  the  Real  Ruler. 

There  is  no  want  of  iteration  in  Car- 
lyle's  treatment  of  both  of  these  theses. 
If  the  reader  takes  up  the  Essays  on  Char- 
tismf  he  will  see  the  Gospel  of  Labor 
expounded  on  every  other  page.  If  he 
studies  the  Latter-Day  Pamphlets,  the 
necessity  of  some  powerful  government 
is  found  to  be  the  one  panacea  for  all 
the  woes  of  England.  "  Work  is  the 
mission  of  man  on  this  earth.  A  day 
is  ever  struggling  forward,  a  day  will  ar- 
rive, in  some  approximate  degree,  when 
he  who  has  no  work  to  do,  by  whatever 
name  he  may  be  named,  will  not  find  it 
good  to  show  himself  in  our  quarter  of 
the  solar  system,  but  may  go  and  look 
out  elsewhere  if  there  be  any  idle  planet 
discoverable."*  There  is  so  much  truth 
in  this  doctrine  that  one  may  well  be 
pardoned  for  asking  whether  it  has  not 
been  pressed  to  a  one-sided  extreme. 
The  Gospel  of  Labor  is,  indeed,  com- 
mon to  all  prophets  ;  as  much  of  the 
doctrine  of  Ruskin  as  of  Carlyle.  And 
yet,  when  one  looks  at  the  present  con- 
dition of  England  in  this  day,  with  all 
its  manifold  activities  and  commercial 
labors,  when  one  sees  men  everywhere 
toiling  to  raise  themselves  from  the  hope- 
less ruck  of  the  average,  eating  the 
bread  of  carefulness  with  the  one-  view 
of  becoming  richer  than  their  neighbors, 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether,  except 
as  preached  to  landed  proprietors,  it  is 
a  Gospel  at  all.  What  is  to  be  the  ulti- 
mate test  of  a  man's  preciousness  in  this 
world — what  he  has  made/<?r  himself  or 
what  he  has  made  himself  ?  The  essen- 
tial graces  of  human  character — a  man's 
nobleness  and  culture  and  purity  and 
self-control — are  these  all  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  his  powers  of  endurance  ?  The 
mere  suggestion  of  the  necessity  of  self- 
culture  is  often  regarded  as  a  danger- 
ously selfish,  hedonistic  doctrine.  If 
the  tendency  of  commercial  England  be 
to  obliterate  it,  this  is  enough  to  prove 
that  quite  as  true  a  Gospel  may  be  found 

*  Chartism,  Essays,  vol.  v.  p.  342.  (Car- 
lyle's  collected  works,  library  edition,  in  thirty 
volumes.  Chapman  and  Hall.  1869.  My 
references  throughout  are  to  this  edition.)  Cf. 
too  Past  and  Present,  vol.  xiii.  p.  196. 


in  the  recommendation  to  make  some 
pause  in  the  ceaseless  whirl  of  unrest, 
lest  a  man's  personality  be  wholly  swept 
away.  If  this  be  Epicureanism,  then 
Epicurus  has  some  message  to  the  pres- 
ent generation  as  well  as  Zeno. 

But  there  are  many  passages  in  Car- 
lyle which  limit  the  application  of  the 
Gospel  of  Labor  ;    and  it  is  unfair  to 
visit  upon  the  original  preacher  the  con- 
clusions and  deductions  of  over- zealous 
disciples.*     The  other  doctrine  is  one  of 
far  greater  importance  in  Carlyle, and  one 
which  is  of  peculiar  interest  in  the  con- 
temporary state  of  politics  in  England. 
That  the  government  of  England  is  in 
the  hands  of  Rulers  that  are  no  Rulers  ; 
that    the    result  is  Chartism  and  other 
anarchical  outbreaks  ;  and  that  the  one 
remedy  is  to  be  found  in  a  real  aristoc- 
racy, not  of  privilege  but  of  fact — this  is 
the  central  dogma  of  Carlyle's  politics. 
It  runs  through  all  his  Lectures  on  Heroes; 
it  finds  expression  in  the  wish  for  "  Dy- 
namical Forces"  in  society  in  the  Signs 
of  the  Times ;  it  is  repeated  again  and 
again  in  Past  and  Present;  and  it  forms 
the  dominant  key-note  in  the  Latter-Day 
Pamphlets.     Here  is  one  out  of  many 
enunciations  of  the  doctrine,  where  Car- 
lyle puts  a  speech  to  the  Proletariate  in 
the  mouth  of  an  Ideal  Prime  Minister,  f 
"  Industrial     Colonels,     Workmasters, 
Taskmasters,  Life-Commanders,  equit- 
able as  Rhadamanthus,  and  inflexible  as 
he  ;  such,  I  perceive,  you  do  need  ;  and 
such,  you  being  once  put  under  law  as 
soldiers  are,  will  be  discoverable  for  you. 
I  perceive,  with  boundless  alarm,  that 
I  shall  have  to  set   about  discovering 
such — since  I  am  at  the  top  of  affairs, 
with  all  men  looking  at  me.     Alas,  it  is 
my  new  task  in  this  new  Era  ;  and  God 
knows,  I,  too  little  other  than  a  red-tape 
Talking  Machine  and  unhappy  bag  of 
Parliamentary   Eloquence  hitherto,  am 
far  behind  with  it !     But  street  barri- 
cades rise  everywhere  ;  the  hour  of  fate 
has  come."     In  contrast  with  this,  Car- 
lyle thus  delivers  himself  on  such  Rul- 
ers as  we  do  possess  J — "  Till  the  time 

*  As  e.g.  Mr.  Froude,  "  Siding  at  a  Rail- 
way Station,"  Eclectic  Magazine  (January). 

f  Latter-Day  Pamphlets,  vol.  xix.  p.  52. 
Perhaps  a  better  expression  is  to  be  found  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  lecture  on  Heroes 
and  Hero-worship. 

\  Ibid.  p.  341. 
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of  James  the  First,  I  find  that  real 
heroic  merit  more  or  less  was  actually 
the  origin  of  peerages ;  never  till  tow- 
ard the  end  of  that  bad  reign  were 
peerages  bargained  for,  or  bestowed  on 
men  palpably  of  no  worth  except  their 
money  or  connection.  But  the  evil 
practice,  once  begun,  spread  rapidly,  and 
now  the  Feerage-book  is  what  we  see — 
a  thing  miraculous  in  the  other  extreme. 
Our  menagerie  of  live  peers  in  Parlia- 
ment is  like  that  of  our  Brazen  Statues  in 
the  market-place ;  the  selection  seem- 
ingly is  made  much  in  the  same  way, 
and  with  the  same  degree  of  felicity  and 
successful  accuracy  in  choice.  Our  one 
steady  regulated  supply  is  the  class  de- 
finable as  Supreme  Stump-Orators  in 
the  Lawyer  department :  the  class  called 
Chancellors  flows  by  something  like  fixed 
conduits  toward  the  Peerage  ;  the  rest, 
like  our  Brazen  Statues,  come  by  popu- 
lar rule  of  thumb." 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  this 
doctrine  of  Real  Rulers  is  the  proper  po- 
litical outcome  of  an  idealistic  philoso- 
phy, which  demands  that  Government 
should  be  the  outward  and  visible  form 
of  the  inward    spirit  of    wisdom  and 
reason — a  demand  which  is  best  satis- 
fied by  an  Aristocracy  or  an  Oligarchy. 
It  involves  the  fierce  dislike  of  Democ- 
racy and  Popular  Suffrage,  which  runs 
through  all  Carlyle's  writings,  and  is  sy- 
nonymous with  the  belief  in  the  virtues 
of  Hero-worship.     It  is  curiously  con- 
nected also  with  an  ignorance  or  dislike 
of  physiological  and  sociological  laws — 
a  truly  Idealistic  trait — which  finds  one 
expression  in  the  essay  termed  Shooting 
Niagara,  and  Aftery  published  as  late 
as  1876.*    For  the  Hero  in  Carlyle  is  a 
wholly  exceptional  and  fortuitous  per- 
sonage, whose  origin  and  cast  of  thought 
can  be  in  no  way  explained  by  reference 
to  the  laws  of  heredity  or  the  general 
contemporaneous  condition  of  society. 
He  is  with  us  one  moment  and  gone  the 
next ;    "no  man  can  tell  whence  he 
cometh  or  whither  he  goeth. "     On  what 
does  the  Hero's  influence  depend  ?    It 
has  ultimately  to  be  resolved  into  su- 
periority of  material  force  ;  and  hence  a 
Napoleon  must  be  included  in  the  ranks, 
with  whatever  damage  to  morality  may 


*  Shooting  Niagara,  etc.    Essays,  vol.  vi.  p. 
387. 


thence  ensue.  Caesar,  in  the  later  times 
of  the  Roman  Republic,  would  be  a  Real 
Ruler  after  Carlyle's  own  heart,  as  in- 
deed he  is  represented  by  his  latest  biog- 
rapher, Mr.  Froude.  Even  Cromwell, 
one  of  the  prime  favorites  of  Carlyle, 
found  that  no  other  solution  of  the  par- 
liamentary problem  was  possible  except 
the  dissolution  of  parliament  after  par- 
liament in  the  later  years  of  his  life. 
Experience  tells  us  that  a  power  of  this 
sort  is  divided  by  a  thin  and  wavering 
line  from  a  despotism  and  tyranny, 
which  themselves  provoke  dangerous 
reactions.  Even  "  an  "Anarchy  plus  a 
Street  Constable,"  or  "  a  Chaos  with 
Ballot  Boxes,"  is  better  than  that.  A 
free  development  of  a  nation's  resources, 
even  though  conducted  by  universal  suf- 
frage and  a  democratic  organization, 
offers  greater  guarantees  of  stability  and 
order  than  the  Hero  full-blown  into  "  a 
Savior  of  Society." 

A  strange  irony  of  fate  has  ordained 
that  the  one  statesman  in  our  day  who 
has  attempted  to  give  application    to 
doctrines  similar  to  those  of    Carlyle 
should  be  Lord  Beaconsfield ;  indeed, 
for  purposes  of  instructive  comparison, 
Sibyl  should  be  read  side  by  side  with 
Chartism^  and  Coningsby  with  Latter-Day 
Pamphlets.      In  both   writers  there  is 
much  the  same  view  of  the  only  social 
panacea,  if  we  leave  subordinate  consid- 
erations aside  and  look  only  at  the  main 
issue.     There  is  the  same  view  of  the 
anarchy  into  which  England  was  thrown 
by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  ;  there  is  the 
same  belief  in  the  saving  power  of  a 
new  Aristocracy  ;  there  is  the  same  rad- 
ical distrust  of  Parliament.     If  we  make 
all  due  deduction  for  the  differences  of 
style,  the  following  passage  from  Sibyl 
might  have  had  Carlyle  as  its  author  : 
"  The  House  of  Parliament  has  been  ir- 
remediably degraded  into  the  decaying 
position  of  a  mere  court  of  registry,  pos- 
sessing great  privileges  on  condition  that 
it  never  exercises  them  ;  while  the  other 
Chamber,  that  at  the  first  blush,  and  to 
the   superficial,    exhibits  symptoms  of 
almost  unnatural  vitality,  assumes,  on  a 
more  studious  inspection,  somewhat  of 
the  character  of  a  select  vestry,  fulfilling 
municipal  rather  than  imperial   offices. 
The  Reform  Act  has  not  furnished  us 
with  abler  administrators  or  a  more  il- 
lustrious Senate."     That  is  quite  in  the 
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tone  of  the  Latter- Day  Pamphlets ■,  which 
were  published  in  1850,  while  Sibyl  was 
written  in  1845.     There  is,  of  course, 
more  plausibility,  more  sonorous  super- 
ficiality about  Lord  Beaconsfield's  treat- 
ment of  Chartism.     Sibyl  is  full  of  such 
sentences  as  that  "  the  mind  of  England 
is  with  the  people,"  and  "  the  future 
principle  of  English  politics  will  seek  to 
insure    equality,    not  by  levelling  the 
Few,    but    by    elevating    the    Many." 
There  is  more  of   that  appearance  of 
sympathy  with  the  lowest  orders  of  the 
State,  whkh  one  who  would  unite  the 
rising  nobility  with  the  People,  and  be 
himself  an  old  Tory  and  a  Demagogue 
by  turns;  must  of  necessity  adopt.     Yet 
even  in  the  dislike  of  Politics,  to  which 
Carlyle  sometimes  gives  expression  (e.g., 
"  well  withdrawn  from  the  raging  inani- 
ties of  politics,"  Shooting  Niagara,  p. 
381),   there  is  a  curious  echo  of  Con- 
ingsby's  advice  to  Vere  to  hold  himself 
aloof  from  political  parties  which  are 
only  factions.     And  when  we  turn  from 
the  novelist  to  the  Prime  Minister,  when 
we  think  of  all  the  recent  history  of 
Lord  Beaconsfleld,  with  his  systematic 
disregard  for  Parliament,  his  high-hand- 
edness, his  real  rule  over  his  Cabinet, 
and  survey  the  picture  of  the  one  aged 
statesman  who  is  a  bulwark  for  England 
against  "a   despotism  ending  in  a  de- 
mocracy, or  a  democracy  ending  in  a 
despotism,"    it   looks   almost    like  the 
parody  and  caricature  of  Carlyle* s  ear- 
nest convictions  of  England's  necessity 
for  Heroes.     This  is   the  man   whom 
Carlyle     in    Shooting    Niagara    called 
"that  clever,  conscious  juggler  whom 
they  called  Dizzy,"  "  a  superlative  He- 
brew conjurer,"   and  other  choice  epi- 
thets.     Truly   the  whirligig    of    Time 
brings  round  its  revenges. 

The  courses  of  modern  history  have, 
in  truth,  taught  us  to  be  on  our  guard 
against  hero-statesmen.  It  is  with  them  as 
with  the  Greek  tyrants  of  old,  that,  borne 
into  power  by  a  great  wave  of  popular 
feeling,  their  subsequent  efforts  are  di- 
rected to  repress  the  national  energies  to 
which  they  owed  their  rise.  We  can 
hardly  help  thinking  of  a  Prince  Bis- 
marck— who  in  many  points  resembles 
a  Carlylese  Hero— with  his  autocracy, 
his  cynical  indifference,  his  parliament- 
ary gagging  bills,  his  protective  policies. 
The    alliance    between    Germany    and 


Austria  is  just  such  a  stroke  of  policy  as 
a  "  Real  Ruler  "  delights  in,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  fulsome  adulation  of  it  in 
the  mouth  of  that  modern  Elizabethan 
minister,    Lord   Salisbury.      It  is   just 
such  a  stroke  of  policy  also  as  indefinite- 
ly postpones  the  democratic  combination 
of  nations,  and  is,  sooner  or  later,  a  se- 
vere blow  to   the  democratic  ideal  of 
Commerce  and  Peace.     It  is  no  good 
news  of    great   joy  to    France,  at   all 
events,  who  is  immediately  threatened  ; 
nor  yet  to  Russia,  who  is  driven  to  seek 
fresh  allies  ;   nor  yet  to  Austria  herself, 
who  may  possibly  find  the  fate  of  the 
earthenware  pot  floating  with  the  vessel 
of  brass  ;  nor  yet  to  England,  above  all, 
who  is   tossed  like  a  shuttlecock  from 
her  natural  connections  with  France  to 
an  unnatural  combination  with  despotic 
empires,  and  whose  commercial  expan- 
sion may  be  severely  impaired  by  pro- 
tective Bismarck ian  policies.     The  last 
point  has  a  peculiar  importance  in  this 
reference,  for  it  discloses  a  manifestly 
weak  spot  in    Carlyle* s    Real   Rulers. 
They  are,  in  his  language,  to  be  Indus- 
trial    Captains.       Modern    experience 
tends  to  show  that  whatever  else  a  real 
ruler  may  be,  he  will  not  be  an  Indus- 
trial Captain.     How  can  he  be  ?     The 
real  ruler  of  Carlyle  is  a  man  who  laughs 
to   scorn   Political   Economy  and   Mc- 
Croudies  and  other  Professors  of  the 
Dismal  Science  ;  in  practice,  therefore, 
he  must  hold  such  an  industrial  princi- 
ple as  Free  Trade  with  a  singularly  weak, 
vacillating,  impotent  grasp.     Industrial 
Captain  ?     Nay,  rather  a  Protectionist, 
as  befits  a  man  of  strong  intuitive  dis- 
like of  democratic  forces — an  advocate 
of  Reciprocity,   such    as,    hesitatingly, 
timidly,  with  many' an  anxious  look  back- 
ward and    forward,  our    Conservative 
Ministers  are  promising  to  be. 

Possibly  we  should  look  for  our  states- 
man-hero not  in  England  or  Germany, 
but  in  France.  Gambetta  is  perhaps  the 
sincerest  first  minister  of  a  democracy 
whom  we  have  had  since  the  time  of 
Pericles.  He  is  the  Veritable  enfant  de 
la  Re*publiquey  borne  on  a  great  demo- 
cratic wave  to  supreme  power,  the  cham- 
pion of  France  when  she  was  crushed 
inwardly  by  the  deadening  influence  of 
the  Napoleonic  dynasty,  and  crushed 
outwardly  by  the  overmastering  mechan 
ical  superiority  of    the  German  army. 
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He  has  always  believed  in  the  republi- 
can instincts  of  France,  and  she  has  re- 
warded him  by  making  him  the  chief 
depositary  of  her  power.  He  is  a  genu- 
ine child  of  the  modern  age,  and  the  fu- 
ture will  reserve  one  of  the  proudest 
niches  in  her  temple  for  his  honor.  Yet 
Liberalism  in  France,  in  the  light  of  re- 
cent events,  wears  a  strange  air.  What 
is  the  Ideal  of  Liberalism  ?  Freedom, 
assuredly,  that  every  man  should  have 
personal  freedom  from  tyranny  in  his 
thoughts,  his  opinions,  and  his  form  of 
faith.  Is  the  Jules  Ferry  Bill  conceived 
in  the  Liberal  spirit  ?  Is  Liberalism 
also  to  persecute  ?  It  may  be  said,  in- 
deed, that  if  Liberalism  is  to  be  trium- 
phant, it  must  be  organized  and  it  must 
be  scientific  ;  and  science  in  the  hands 
of  a  Paul  Bert  naturally  hates  Jesuitism, 
and  organization  in  the  hands  of  a  Gam- 
betta  means  a  certain  individual  repres- 
sion. And  yet,  English  Liberalism, 
giving  academic  rights  to  Roman  Cathol- 
icism, and  French  Liberalism  putting 
down  Jesuitism  with  a  strong  hand, 
form  a  curious  and  striking  contrast. 

It  is  characteristic  of  all  great  men  of 
prophetic  nature  that  we  should  have  to 
fix  their  position  rather  negatively  than 
positively,  more  by  their  dislikes  than  by 
their  likings.  Certainly  in  Carlyle's  case 
the  record  of  his  dislikes  forms  a  long 
series  of  indictments.  This  is  his  dis- 
like of  Parliament,  his  dislike  of  Statis- 
tics, his  dislike  of  Political  Economy,  his 
dislike  of  Parliamentary  Radicalism,  his 
dislike  of  Popular  Oratory,  his  dislike  of 
Philanthropy  toward  criminals,  his  dis- 
like, keenest  and  fiercest  of  all,  of  De- 
mocracy and  Universal  Suffrage.*  We 
have  left  ourselves  but  little  space  to 
refer  to  all  these.     But  it  is  the  less  nec- 

*  The  following  are  some  passages  on  these 
points,  taken  from  Chartism  (Essays,  vol.  v.), 
Latter-day  Pamphlets  (vol.  xix.),  Shooting  Niag- 
ara and  After  (Essays,  vol.  vi.),  Past  and 
Present  (vol.  xiii.). 

Parliament. — Chartism,  pp.  328,  9,  381,  2, 
395,  6;  Latter-day  Pamphlets,  113,  134,  5, 
237-40,  273  ;  Shooting  Niagara,  347,  389. 
Statistics. — Chartism,  332-337.  Political 
Economy. — Chartism,  383,  409 ;  Latter-day 
Pamphlets,  53,  4,  182.  Parliamentary 
Radicalism. — Chartism,  404,  5.  Popular 
Oratory. — Latter- day  Pamphlets,  209-256. 
Philanthropy.— Latter-day  Pamphlets,  60,  61, 
73~79»  82,  92-94.  Democracy.— Cfoxr/*'.Mw, 
371-373;  Latter-day  Pamphlets,  18-29,  144, 
158,  320-330  ;  Past  and  Present,  269-274. 


essary  to  investigate  the  details  of  Car- 
lyle's  criticisms,  inasmuch  as  they  all 
flow  from  the  central  doctrine  which  we 
have  been  examining.  Given  the  rule 
of  genuine  leaders,  and  the  very  condi- 
tions of  their  appointment  require  them 
to  resist  all  those  cherished  charters  of 
popular  liberty  to  which  a  Democracy 
or  a  Republic  look  for  their  ultimate  es- 
tablishment. 

A  growing  disbelief  in  the  efficiency 
of  Parliaments  is  common  to  many  the- 
oretic politicians,  who  are  by  no  means 
agreed  on  other  points.  We  have  al- 
ready found  it  both  as  a  theoretical  and 
practical  principle  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  ;  and  Mr.  Kebbel  in  a  re- 
cent article  has  pointed  out  that  even  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  given  expression  to  dis- 
content in  this  matter.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  such  a  feeling 
has  grown.  Every  year  sees  the  House 
with  more  work  to  do  and  less  ability  to 
get  through  it.  Every  few  years  see  the 
personnel  of  Parliament  steadily  declin- 
ing, and  the  benches  filled  with  what  Mr. 
Lowe  has  called  a  plutocracy  and  ge- 
rontocracy, to  the  exclusion  of  more 
intellectual  elements.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  explain  the  steady,  mechanical 
majorities  of  the  Government  of  the 
last  year  on  any  other  hypothesis.  And 
when  to  this  we  have  to  add  that  such 
multiform  activities  in  matters  of  expen- 
diture^ legislation,  of  foreign, domestic, 
and  colonial  policy,  are  subject  to  total 
interruption  and  obstruction  by  the  fa- 
naticism of  individual  members,  it  can 
be  readily  understood  that  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  great  Council  of  the  Realm 
should  be  both  felt  and  expressed.  But 
it  is  one  thing  to  reform  and  quite 
another  thing  to  abrogate.  Let  us  lis- 
ten to  the  drastic  remedies  of  Carlyle  : 
"  What  England  wants  and  will  require 
to  have,  or  sink  in  nameless  anar- 
chies, is  not  a  Reformed  Parliament — 
but  a  Reformed  Executive,  or  Sov- 
ereign Body  of  Rulers  and  Administra- 
tors. Not  a  better  Talking- Apparatus, 
the  best  conceivable  Talking- Apparatus 
would  do  very  little  for  us  at  present — 
but  an  infinitely  better  Acting-Appar- 
atus, the  benefits  of  which  would  be  in- 
valuable now  and  henceforth.  The 
practical  question  puts  itself  with  ever- 
increasing  stringency  to  all  English 
minds  :  can  we  by  no  industry,  energy, 
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utmost  expenditure  of  human  ingenuity 
and  passionate  invocation  of  the  Heav- 
ens and  the  Earth,  get  to  attain  some 
twelve  or  ten  or  six  men  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  in  Downing  Street, 
and  the  chief  posts  elsewhere,  who  are 
abler  for  the  work  than  those  we  have 
been  used  to  this  long  while?"*  The 
remedy  proposed  then  is  not  a  reform  of 
Parliament,  but  a  great  extension  of 
power  in  Downing  Street.  And  he 
makes  an  explicit  proposal :  "  The  pro- 
posal is  in  short  that  the  Queen  shall 
have  power  of  nominating  the  half 
dozen  or  half  score  officers  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, whose  presence  is  thought 
necessary  in  Parliament,  to  official  seats 
there,  without  reference  to  any  constit- 
uency but  her  own  only,  which  of  course 
will  mean  her  Prime  Minister's.  The 
soul  of  the  project  is  that  the  Crown 
also  have  power  to  elect  a  few  members 

to  Parliament,  "f 

This  is  the  point  in  which  Carlyle 
comes  nearest  to  Bolingbroke  and  far- 
thest from  the  position  of  Burke.  The 
desire  of  Bolingbroke  in  his  Patriot 
King  was  to  further,  in  exactly  these 
powers  of  appointing  ministers,  the  gen- 
eral influences  of  monarchy.  Burke's 
Present  Discontents  is  an  answer  to 
claims  of  this  sort.  His  Conservatism 
will  not  admit  of  any  changes  which  dis- 
turb organically  the  English  constitution 
— the  inheritance,  as  that  constitution 
is,  of  past  ages  of  struggle,  and  the 
chosen  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  the 
public  will.  In  other  points  there  is 
much  in  Burke  to  remind  us  of  Carlyle. 
He,  too,  pins  his  faith  on  a  government 
by  aristocracy.  He,  too,  has  a  scorn 
for  the  sceptical  and  destructive  philos- 
ophers of  the  eighteenth  century.  His 
denunciation  of  these  atheists  and  infi- 
dels who  are  "  the  outlaws  of  the  con- 
stitution, not  of  this  country,  but  of  the 
human  race,"  may  be  paralleled  by  Car- 
lyle's  feeling  that  the  "  last  Sceptical 
Century"  was  a  hideous  monstrosity, 
with  its  tendency  to  convert  the  world 
into  a  steam-engine.  But  Burke  had  a 
delicate  and  profound  sense  of  the  bond 
of  sympathetic  union  which  unites  a 
national  constitution  with  all  the  various 
interacting  elements  of  a  society,  and 

#  Latter-day  Pamphlets,  pp.  113,  114. 
f  Ibid,  p.  138. 


this  is  absent  in  Carlyle.  So,  too, 
Burke  was  possessed  of  a  trust  in  the 
people  which  Carlyle  could  never  feel. 
We  could  never  imagine  Carlyle  saying, 
as  Burke  did,  that  "  in  all  disputes  be- 
tween the  people  and  their  rulers,  the 
presumption  is  at  least  upon  a  par  in 
favor  of  the  people  ;' '  or  that  ' 4  he  could 
scarcely  conceive  any  choice  the  people 
could  make  to  be  so  very  mischievous, 
as  the  existence  of  any  human  force  ca- 
pable of  resisting  it. ' '  Very  different  in 
spirit  is  Carlyle' s  bitter  hostility  to  De- 
mocracy. Democracy  is  to  him,  by  the 
nature  of  it,  a  self-cancelling  business  ; 
and  gives  in  the  long  run  a  net  result  of 
zero.  "  Democracy  never  yet,  that  we 
heard  of,  was  able  to  accomplish  much 
work  beyond  that  same  cancelling  of 
itself."  "  It  is,  take  it  where  you  will 
in  our  Europe,  but  a  regulated  method 
of  rebellion  and  abrogation."  It  is  the 
consummation  of  No-government  and 
Laissez-faire.  A  Chaos  with  ballot- 
boxes  :  Anarchy  plus  a  street  constable. 
"  Not  toward  this  impossibility,  self- 
government  '  of  a  multitude  by  a  multi- 
tude ; '  but  toward  some  possibility, 
government  by  the  wisest,  does  bewil- 
dered Europe  struggle."  * 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  see  more 
clearly  than  by  such  passages  as  these, 
how  great  is  the  chasm  which  divides 
Carlyle  from  a  child  of  the  modern  age. 
Carlyle  is  fond  of  speaking  of  the  Eter- 
nal Silences  and  the  Immensities  ;  the 
real,  secret  nature  of  Things,  and  the 
law  of  the  Universe.  These  he  believes 
to  be  on  his  side — on  the  side  of  the 
Real  Ruler,  of  the  aristocracy  of  fact, 
of  the  government  by  the  wisest.  Yet 
it  is  at  least  conceivable  to  one,  who 
knows  and  feels  the  forces  of  the  age 
and  the  tendency  of  the  time,  to  speak 
of  a  great  Democratic  future  as  that 
which  the  Eternal  Silences  and  Immen- 
sities ordain.  Such  an  one  may  know 
that  the  experiment  which  has  to  be 
tried  is  a  new  one,  fraught  with  dangers 
and  difficulties  apparently  insuperable  ; 
he  feels  the  possibility  of  peril,  but  he 
knows  the  inexorableness  of  Time.  Go 
into  the  Future  he  must ;  try  that  ex- 
periment he  will — because  the  secret  na- 
ture of  things  points  onward  to  Democ- 
racy, to  Universal  Suffrage,  to  the  gov- 

*  Chartism,  pp.  372,  373. 
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eminent  of  a  nation  by  itself,  as  an  im- 
minent and  inevitable  Future.  It  is  not 
only  the  advocate  of  an  oligarchy  who 
can  boast  the  Eternal  Silences  on  his  side. 

Yet  even  so,  in  Carlyle's  treatment  of 
this  and  of  kindred  themes,  there  is  a 
quality  wholly  unique  and  incommuni- 
cable. He  is  the  veritable  Vox  daman- 
tis  e  deserto ;  his  fervid  imagination  can 
convert  what  to  the  grosser  eye  are  va- 
cant ideals  into  concrete,  tangible  fact ; 
his  masterful  grasp  of  the  problem, 
combined  with  the  range  and  sweep  of 
his  passionate,  hysterical  oratory,  can 
carry  even  a  man  of  sober  judgment  off 
his  legs.  It  is  so  rare — the  union  of 
flashing,  blinding  eloquence  with  the 
strict  and  consistent  treatment  of  the 
subject,  so  wholly  overmastering  the 
magnificent,  declamatory  denunciation 
mixed  with  the  tender,  wistful  pitiful- 
ness.  And  there  is  the  dramatic  gift, 
the  irony,  the  wonderful  humor,  the  pic- 
turesqueness  and  pertinency  of  epithet. 
"  Nature,  when  her  scorn  of  a  slave  is 
divinest,  and  blazes  like  the  blinding 
lightning  against  his  slavehood,  often 
enough  flings  him  a  bag  of  money, 
silently  saying  :  '  That !  away  ;  thy 
doom  is  that.'  "  What  splendid  energy 
of  utterance  !  Or  the  comparison  of  the 
British  statues  "  rusting  in  the  sooty 
rain,  black  and  dismal,"  to  a  set  of 
**  grisly  undertakers  come  to  bury  the 
dead  spiritualisms  of  mankind."  Or 
the  image  of  the  Utilitarians,  Political 
Economists,  and  Democrats,  "  sitting 
as  apes  with  their  wretched  blinking 
eyes,  squatted  round  a  fire  which  they 
cannot  feed  with  new  wood — which 
they  say  will  last  forever  without  new 
wood — or,  alas,  which  they  say  is  going 
out  forever. ' ' 

Who  can  resist  such  incisive  imagery 
as  this  ?    Or  to  take  but  one  other  in- 


stance— all  having  been  taken  at  random 
within  the  compass  of  some  fifty  chance 
pages  in  the  Latter-Day  Pamphlets 
— the  lesson  of  ennui y  which  he  draws 
out  in  the  concluding  pages,  with  its 
definition — "  the  painful  cry  of  an  im- 
passioned heroism."  The  atmosphere 
which  Carlyle  makes  us  breathe  is  al- 
ways healthy,  stimulating,  invigorating  ; 
it  fills  the  lungs  and  the  chest  with  all 
the  life  and  power  of  a  veritable  inspi- 
ration ;  it  braces  the  muscles  with  the 
energy  of  hope  and  cheerful  resolution. 
He,  too,  like  any  republican  politician, 
sees  the  hollowness  of  a  policy  of  Im- 
perialism. "  What  concern,"  he  asks, 
"  has  the  British  nation  with  foreign 
nations  and  their  enterprises  ?  Any 
concern  at  all,  except  that  of  hand- 
somely keeping  apart  from  them  ?"* 

And  again  :  "  The  prestige  of  Eng- 
land on  the  Continent,  I  am  told,  is 
much  decayed  of  late  :  which  is  a  la- 
mentable thing  to  various  editors  ;  to 
me  not.  Prestige,  praestigium,  magical 
illusion — I  never  understood  that  poor 
England  had  in  her  good  days,  or  cared 
to  have,  any  prestige  on  the  Continent, 
or  elsewhere.  The  word  was  Napole- 
onic, expressive  enough  of  a  Grand-Na- 
poleonic fact :  better  leave  it  on  its  own 
side  of  the  Channel ;  not  wanted  here  !"f 

And  if  in  some  parts  of  his  political 
theory  we  find  that  the  magnificent 
Idealist  needs  to  be  confronted  with  the 
diminutive  personage  of  practice  and  ex- 
perience ;  if  we  require  to  supplement 
the  Latter-Day  Pamphlets — say  with 
Bagehot  on  the  English  Constitution^  or 
Mill  on  Representative  Government — we 
are  but  true  to  the  irony  of  history. 
Prophets,  in  the  wise  arrangements  of 
Nature,  always  find  effective  contrast  in 
the  presence  of  Empiricists. — Fort- 
nightly  Review. 


••• 


SUNSHINE  AND  SHADOW. 

Only  a  bank  of  weeds,  of  simple  weeds, 

Of  sweet  wild  thyme  and  yellow,  scented  broom, 

Of  tangled  grass,  and  slender  wind-blown  reeds, 
Of  brown  notched  ferns  and  tall  spiked  foxglove  bloom. 

And  yet  a  world  of  beauty  garners  there, 

Low-twitt'ring  birds,  soft  scents  and  colors  fair. 

*  Latter-day  Pamphlets,  p.  174. 

f  Shooting  Niagara,  p.  377.     For  other  corrections  of  Carlyle's  Conservatism,  see  Past  and 
Present,  pp.  203-205. 
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Only  a  narrow  mound,  a  long,  low  mound, 

Snow-covered,  'neath  a  wintry,  leaden  sky, 
Unlit  by  moon  or  stars  ;  and  all  around 

Through  bare,  brown  trees  the  night-winds  moan  and  sigh. 
And  yet  a  world  of  love  lies  buried  there, 
Passion  and  pain,  bright  hopes  and  dull  despair. 

Oh,  golden  bank,  where  sunbeams  glint  and  play, 
Bloom  out  in  fragrance  with  a  hundred  flowers ! 

Oh,  narrow  mound,  keep  till  the  judgment-day 
The  mournful  secrets  of  these  hearts  of  ours ! 

Then  in  God's  light  let  joy  and  sorrow  fade, 

For  near  His  brightness  both  alike  are  shade. 

Temple  Bar. 


-♦♦•- 


PROFESSOR  ASA  GRAY. 


BY    THE   EDITOR. 


Asa  Gray,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  living  botanists,  was  born  at  Paris, 
Oneida  County,  New  York,  on  the  18th 
of  November,  1810.  He  graduated  at 
the  Fairfield  Medical  College  in  1831, 
but  abandoned  the  practice  of  medicine 
in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the  study 
of  botany,  a  branch  of  natural  science 
which  was  at  that  time  comparatively 
neglected.  In  1834  he  was  appointed 
botanist  to  the  United  States  Exploring 
Expedition,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
long  delay  of  that  enterprise,  he  resigned 
his  post  in  1837.  Shortly  afterward  he 
was  elected  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Michigan,  but  before  that 
institution  went  into  operation,  he  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  Fisher  Professor 
of  Natural  History  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, entering  upon  his  duties  in  1842, 
and  fulfilling  them  regularly  until  1873. 
In  the  latter  year  he  retired  from  active 
service  in  teaching,  in  order  to  devote 
himself  to  the  charge  of  the  herbarium 
of  Harvard  University  and  to  scientific 
investigation.  In  1874  he  was  appoint- 
ed a  Regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion in  place  of  Professor  Agassiz  ;  and 
he  has  been  for  many  years  an  associate 
editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence and  Arts. 

The  following  excellent  summary  of 
Professor  Gray's  literary  and  scientific 
work  is  taken  from  the  new  edition  of 
the  "  American  Cyclopaedia  :"  "  In  his 
numerous  writings  he  has  shown  equal 
ability  in  communicating  elementary 
knowledge  and  in  elucidating  recondite 
theory.     His   elementary  works,   '  Ele- 


ments of  Botany,'  published  in   1836, 
and  especially  his  later  series,   '  How 
Plants   Grow,'    '  How   Plants   Behave,' 
'  Lessons   in   Botany,'  and  '  Structural 
and  Systematic  Botany'  (1858),  are  un- 
surpassed in  the  language  for  precision, 
simplicity,  perspicuity,  and  comprehen- 
siveness.    His  labors  are  recorded  in 
numerous  papers  contributed  to  the  prin- 
cipal scientific  journals  and  academical 
memoirs  of  the  day,  and  in  several  spe- 
cial works.     He  came  forward  at  a  time 
when  the  old  artificial  systems  of  botany 
were  giving  way  before  the  natural  sys- 
tem.    Dr.    Gray,  with   Dr.   John  Tor- 
rey,  was  among  the  first  who  arranged 
the  heteiogeneous  assemblage  of  species 
upon  the  natural  basis  of  affinity.     While 
actively  engaged  in  describing  the  new 
forms  which  were  pouring  in  upon  them 
from  numerous  explorations  in  our  hith- 
erto almost  unknown  territory,  they  were 
elaborating  the  accumulated  knowledge 
of  their  predecessors  which  remained  in 
a  crude  form.     In  1838  Dr.  Gray  com- 
menced, in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Tor- 
rey,    the   publication  of    a    '  Flora    of 
North  America,'  intended  to  give  a  thor- 
ough and  comprehensive  history  of  the 
botany  of  the  country,  upon  the  basis  of 
the   then  little   known  natural  system. 
This  was  continued  as  far  as  the  end  of 
the  order  composite  ;  but  as  the  explora- 
tions of  several  collectors  were  accumu- 
lating masses  of  new  material  from  our 
western  borders,  the  4  Flora '  was  sus- 
pended until  this  wealth  of  matter  could 
be  aggregated    under  one  head.     The 
government  expeditions  to  the    Pacific 
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Coast  also  returned  laden  with  botanical 
treasures,  which  were  described  by  Dr. 
Gray  and  Dr.  Torrey  in  the  Govern- 
ment Reports.  In  1848  Dr.  Gray  be- 
gan his  *  Genera  of  the  Plants  of  the 
United  States,  Illustrated  by  Isaac 
Sprague,'  and  in  the  same  year  the 
4  Manual  of  the  Botany  of  the  Unked 
States,'  several  editions  of  which,  en- 
larged and  amended,  have  since  ap- 
peared. In  1854  appeared  the  first  vol- 
ume of  the  '  Botany  of  the  United 
States     Pacific    Exploring    Expedition 


under  Captain  Wilkes/  a  work  in  which 
the  author  has  shown  himself  able  to 
treat  of  the  botany  of  remote  regions 
with  the  same  critical  power  that  he  has 
applied  to  the  North  American  flora." 
His  latest  important  work  is  "  A  Free 
Examination  of  Darwin's  Treatise  on 
the  Origin  of  Species,  and  of  its  Ameri- 
can Reviewers, ' '  published  in  1 86 1  ;  and 
a  collection  of  his  magazine  papers  has 
been  brought  together  under  the  title  of 
44  Darwiniana  :  Essays  and  Reviews  per- 
taining to  Darwinism." 


•  ♦•- 
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Memoirs   of   Madame  de  R6musat,  1802- 
1808.    With  a   Preface  and  Notes  by  her 
Grandson,   Paul  de  Remusat.      Translated 
from  the  French  by  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey  and 
John   Lillie.      In    three    volumes.     Vol.   I. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  6*  Co. 
When  Napoleon  as  First  Consul   found  it 
desirable,  in  furtherance  of  his  views,  to  sur- 
round himself  with  something  of  the  ceremonial 
and  etiquette  of  a  court,  he  made  conciliatory 
overtures  to  such  members  of  the  old  regime 
as  would  add  e'clat  and  dignity  to  official  sta- 
tion, and  especially  to  those  who  could  con- 
tribute to  bring  about  more  familiar  relations  be- 
tween the  consular  palace  and  Parisian  society. 
Among  those  selected  for  this  purpose  was 
M.  August  in  Laurent  de  Remusat,   who  bad 
been   a    magistrate    under  Louis  XVI.,   and 
whose  wife,  besides  being  a  member  of  the 
famous  family  of  De  Vergennes,  had  been  on 
friendly  terms  with  Josephine  de  Beauharnais 
prior  to  her  marriage  with  General  Bonaparte. 
In     1802    M.     de    Remusat  was     appointed 
Prefect  of  the  Palace,  and  shortly  afterward 
Madame  de  Remusat  became  -Lady-in-Waiting 
to  Madame  Bonaparte,  a  title  which  was  soon 
changed  into  the  better  sounding  one  of  Lady 
of  the  Palace. 

This  ''s  the  Madame  de  R6musat  whose 
memoirs  are  now  published  after  an  interval 
of  nearly  two  generations.  Being  of  a  reflec- 
tive mind  and  somewhat  literary  tastes,  she 
amused  herself  almost  from  her  first  appear- 
ance at  Court  with  writing  down  from  day  to 
day,  while  her  memory  of  them  was  fresh,  the 
events  and  conversations  which  came  under 
her  notice — having  no  idea  at  the  beginning 
that  they  would  ever  possess  any  special  value, 
but  merely  pout  passer  le  temps.  Her  previous 
acquaintance  with  Madame  Bonaparte  placed 
her  at  once  on  a  footing  of  peculiar  intimacy 
and  privilege  at  the  palace  ;  and  of  all  the 
many  persons  who  surrounded   Napoleon  at 


the  different  stages  of  his  career,  there  was 
probably  not  one  other  who  was  so  favorably 
situated  as  Madame  de  Remusat  for  obtaining 
a  really  inside  view  of  the  consular  and  im- 
perial court.  Had  her  memoirs  as  originally 
written  been  preserved,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  would  have  filled  a  place  in  literature 
entirely  unique  both  in  value  and  in  interest ; 
but  unhappily,  in  the  panic  caused  by  the 
Emperor's  return  from  Elba,  the  author  be- 
came alarmed  lest  they  should  compromise  her 
family  if  discovered  by  the  police,  and  threw 
the  whole  of  the  manuscript  into  the  fire.  A 
few  years  later,  bitterly  regretting  the  loss, 
and  with  a  mind  ever  recurring  to  the  strange 
events  and  scenes  through  which  she  had 
passed,  Madame  de  Remusat  addressed  herself 
to  the  task  of  reconstructing  from  memory, 
aided  by  such  notes  and  letters  as  had  been 
perserved,  the  precious  memoirs  which  had 
been  burned — a  task  that  was  still  unfinished 
when  in  1821  death  put  an  end  to  her  labors. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  Memoirs  as 
we  now  have  them  are  a  retrospect  of  the 
past  rather  than  a  record  of  things  present  to 
the  eye  of  the  narratcr  ;  but  the  events  with 
which  they  deal,  and  the  persons  who  figured 
in  them,  were  of  a  kind  to  fix  themselves  in- 
delibly in  the  mind  of  such  an  observer  as 
Madame  de  Remusat,  and  her  reminiscences 
have  all  the  vividness  and  fidelity  of  first  im- 
pressions. No  such  realistic  picture  of  the  in- 
side life  of  a  court  can  be  found  anywhere — 
not  even  in  the  Memoirs  of  Saint-Simon  ;  and 
the  reader  will  be  apt  to  feel  that  Napoleon — 
the  man  as  distinct  from  the  emperor  and  the 
general — is  being  revealed  to  him  for  the  first 
time.  Some  of  the  incidents  and  touches  of 
portraiture  are  truly  Boswellian  in  their 
minuteness  and  naive  simplicity  ;  but  Madame 
de  Remusat  inspires  us  with  a  feeling  of  re- 
spect and  admiration  which  Boswell  has  never 
succeeded  in  winning.     Keen  observation  and 
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feminine  insight  into  character  are  united  in 
her  with  a  calmness  of  judgment  and  an  ele- 
vation of  sentiment  which  secure  the  reader's 
confidence  at  once  ;  and  which  are  reflected  in 
her  clear,  simple,  straightforward,  and  graphic 
style. 

M.  Paul  de  Re'musat,  grandson  of  the 
author,  introduces  the  memoirs  with  a  lengthy 
and  useful  prefatory  essay,  in  which  he  sum- 
marises the  life  and  times  of  both  his  grand- 
parents ;  and  in  a  preliminary  chapter,  en- 
titled "  Portraits  and  Anecdotes,"  the  author 
herself  gives  remarkably  vivid  and  striking 
sketches  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Bona- 
parte and  Beauharnais  families.  The  more 
obscure-  and  interesting  points  in  the  narrative 
are  elucidated  by  notes  ;  and  the  complete 
work  will  contain  a  number  of  valuable  ap- 
pendices, historical,  literary,  and  personal. 

The  Life  of  the  Right  Honorable  Wil- 
liam Ewart  Gladstone,  M.P.,  D.C.L., 
etc.  By  George  Barnett  Smith.  New  York  : 
G,  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Based  mainly  upon  his  speeches  and  writ- 
ings, this  work  is  probably  an  entirely  accurate 
and  trustworthy,  as  it  is  certainly  a  most  com- 
prehensive, record  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  life  ; 
and  in  view  of  the  approaching  electoral  strug- 
gle in  England,  it  is  in  a  peculiar  degree  timely 
and  interesting.  The  life  of  a  man  who  for 
nearly  half  a  century  has  borne  so  conspicuous 
a  part  in  public  affairs  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
done,  could  hardly  be  written  without  at  the 
same  time  writing  a  tolerably  complete  history 
of  the  period  which  his  activity  covers  ;  and 
Mr.  Smith's  work  is  nearly  as  valuable  as  a 
summary  of  recent  English  history  as  it  is  in- 
teresting as  a  biography  and  portrait  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  Though  it  deals  at  sufficient  length 
with  Mr.  Gladstone's  work  as  an  author  and 
student,  and  though  it  draws  a  most  graphic 
and  winning  picture  of  his  private  life  and 
character,  yet  the  greater  part  of  the  biography 
is  properly  devoted  to  a  survey  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's career  as  a  statesman  and  political 
leader,  and  the  reader  could  hardly  find  a  bet- 
ter guide  to  the  study  of  the  last  fifty  years  of 
European  history. 

For  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Smith  has  performed  his  task,  he  is  entitled  to 
high  praise.  It  is  notoriously  difficult  to  write 
of  a  living  man,  because  praise  is  only  too  apt 
to  seem  like  obsequiousness,  while  any  frank- 
ness of  criticism  has  too  much  the  semblance 
of  personal  invective.  Mr.  Smith  has  very 
nearly  hit  the  happy  medium  at  which  a  biog- 
rapher should  aim,  and  such  deviations  from  it 
as  he  has  been  betrayed  into  are  of  a  kind 
wWh  will  probably  be  considered  more 
creditable  to  him  than  a  coldly  impartial  atti- 
tude of  analysis  would  be.     His  work  is  colored 


and  enlivened  by  that  loyal  and  affectionate 
enthusiasm  which  such  a  character  as  Mr. 
Gladstone's  is  well  calculated  to  inspire  ;  but 
he  is  neither  a  blind  hero- worshipper  nor  a  po- 
litical bigot,  and  is  able  to  reconcile  faith  in 
Mr.  Gladstone  with  respect  for  the  motives  and 
ability  of  his  political  opponents. 

The  book  is  issued  in  compact  and  substan- 
tial-style, and  contains  two  steel-engraved  por- 
traits of  Mr.  Gladstone :  one  from  a  painting 
representing  him  as  he  was  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
one,  and  the  other  from  a  photograph  taken  at 
the  age  of  sixty-nine. 

His  Majesty,    Myself.    No  Name  Series 
Boston  :  Roberts  Bros. 

This  is  a  remarkably  clever  story— clever  in 
its  title,  cleverer  still  in  its  motto,  and  very 
clever  indeed  in  its  management  of  dramatic 
situations.  More  than  cleverness  and  ingenuity 
can  hardly  be  conceded  to  it,  for  the  people  and 
the  incidents  which  it  describes  never  existed  or 
occurred  upon  a  planet  so  prosaic  as  ours. 
Neither  individually  nor  collectively  is  man 
made  up  of  such  sharp  contrasts  and  pic- 
turesque features  as  the  author  would  have  us 
suppose  ;  and  even  the  most  important  events 
of  our  lives  come  upon  us  without  any  of  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  with  which  be  sur- 
rounds the  commonplace  and  ordinary  incidents 
of  his  story.  Many  a  monarch  has  lost  his 
throne  without  experiencing  an  emotion  so 
thrilling  as  that  which  our  author  infuses  into 
a  recitation  in  mathematics  in  a  college  class- 
room ;  and  a  commencement  declamation  is 
accompanied  with  incidents  which  might  shake 
Olympus. 

As  a  picture  of  real  life,  such  as  it  purports 
to  be,  the  story  is  far  too  intense  and  vivid  in 
color  ;  but  as  a  series  of  studies  of  exceptional 
types  of  character,  and  as  a  collection  of  pan- 
oramic sensational  pictures,  it  exhibits  great 
fertility  of  invention  and  force  of  imagination. 
Thirlmore,  the  popular  preacher,  is  painted 
from  originals  with  whom  the  public  is  not 
altogether  unacquainted ;  and  the  church 
scenes  are  depicted  with  fire  and  power,  and 
though  pitched  in  the  satirical  key,  are  not  des- 
titute of  vraisemblance.  The  descriptive  por- 
tions of  the  work  are  nearly  all  of  noteworthy 
excellence,  and  several  of  the  rustic  episodes 
are  admirably  graphic  and  true  to  nature.  Al- 
together, the  story,  though  far  from  satisfactory 
as  a  work  of  art,  possesses  qualities  and  at- 
tractions which  render  it  well  worth  perusal. 

Shakespeare's  Morals  :  Suggestive  Selec- 
tions, with  Brief  Collateral  Readings  and 
Scriptural  References.  Edited  by  Arthur 
Gilman,  M. A.  New  York :  Dodd%  Mead  cV 
Co. 

In  his  preface  to  this  little  volume  Mr.  Gil- 
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man  remarks  that  "  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
Shakespeare  in  his  literary  work  to  elaborate  a 
system  of  morals,  nor  to  give  his  hearers  max- 
ims for  their  guidance  in  life  ;"  and  this  ad- 
mission would  seem  to  show  that  the  title  be 
has  selected  is  something  of  a  misnomer. 
With  the  contents  of  the  book  no  fault  can  be 
found  ;  the  compiler's  object  being  to  exhibit 
by  suggestive  extracts,  grouped  under  appropri- 
ate topics,  the  larger  outlines  of  Shakespeare's 
ethical  teachings.  There  is  no  subject  of  hu- 
man interest  upon  which  Shakespeare  has  not 
expressed  the  weightiest  and  profoundest 
thoughts  ;  and  any  selection  of  passages,  made 
like  Mr.  Gilman's  with  judgment  and  sympa- 
thy, must  inevitably  contain  many  valuable 
truths  and  many  jewels  of  language.  The 
special  feature  of  Mr.  Gilman's  collection  is 
that  the  passages  drawn  from  Shakespeare  are 
collated  with  Biblical  texts  which  may  have  in- 
spired them,  and  which  certainly  illustrate  them 
in  a  very  interesting  manner.  Illustrative 
quotations  are  also  made  from  various  ancient 
and  modern  authors,  including  Sophocles, 
Cicero,  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Milton,  Wordsworth, 
Bacon,  Carlyle,  and  Tennyson  ;  and,  to  para- 
phrase a  remark  of  Villemain's  about  Shake- 
speare's works,  no  man  who  has  a  tincture  of 
letters  can  open  the  volume  without  finding 
there  a  thousand  things  which  he  ought  not  to 
forget. 

The  Bible  for  Learners.  By  Dr.  H.  Oort 
and  Dr.  J.  Hooykaas,  assisted  by  Dr.  A. 
Keunen.  Vol.  III.  The  Narratives  of  the 
New  Testament.  Authorized  Translation. 
Boston  :  Roberts  Bros, 

In  our  notice  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  this 
work,  we  described  its  plan — that  of  compar- 
ing the  several  Biblical  narratives  with  each 
other  and  bringing  to  bear  upon  them  all  the 
knowledge  that  has  been  accumulated  in  other 
fields  of  scholarship  and  research.  This  meth- 
od is  less  formal  than  that  adopted  in  the  ordi- 
nary commentaries,  and  makes  the  results  ar- 
rived at  much  more  intelligible  to  the  general 
reader ;  and  though  objection  has  been  made 
to  the  free  handling  of  the  sacred  writings,  yet 
the  work  has  been  done  in  a  thoroughly  rev- 
erent and  Christian  spirit.  It  is  important  to 
keep  this  fact  in  mind,  for  most  readers  will 
experience  a  certain  shock  at  first  seeing  the 
Gospel  narratives  subjected  to  precisely  the 
same  tests  and  criteria  as  are  applied  to  secular 
history. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  volume  there  is  a 
highly  interesting  "  Historical  Sketch  of  Jesus 
and  the  Apostolic  Age  ;"  and  at  the  end  are  a 
"  Chronological  Survey,"  an  "  Index  of  Sub- 
jects," and  a  "  Table  of  Bible  Passages." 
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New  extracts  from  Moritz  Busch's  diary  are 
promised  shortly.  It  is  not  stated  whether 
these  again  deal  with  Prince  Bismarck. 

Dr.  B.  Nicholson  has  found  seven  new 
allusions  to  Shakespeare  in  the  century  after 
his  death,  and  will  lay  them  before  the  next 
meeting  of  the  New  Shakespeare  Society. 

Professor  F.  Blass,  of  Kiel,  has  discovered 
on  a  sheet  of  Egyptian  parchment  a  fragment 
of  the  Mefaiviiririj  dei/iung  of  Euripides,  con- 
taining part  of  the  speech  of  a  messenger. 

The  deaths  are  announced  of  the  eminent 
Russian  scholar  Schiefner  and  of  M.  de  Cir- 
court,  the  translator  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  History, 
and  well  known  to  readers  of  Ticknor's  Life. 

The  Library  at  Berlin  has  lately  acquired 
some  manuscripts  in  parchment,  portions  of 
the  Iliad,  Euripides,  and  Sappho,  and  some 
Greek  papyri,  with  fragments  of  Aratus  ob- 
tained in  Egypt. 

M.  Taine  is  putting  the  finishing  touches  to 
the  third  part  of  his  work  on  "  The  Origins  of 
Contemporary  France."  He  has  not  yet 
finally  decided  on  the  title  of  his  new  volume, 
which  will  probably  be  either  "  The  Jacobins" 
or  "  The  Convention." 

A  fine  cylinder  of  Cyrus,  written  in  Baby- 
lonian cuneiform,  has  recently  arrived  at  the 
British  Museum.  It  gives  the  genealogy  of  the 
Persian  monarch,  and  describes  the  capture  of 
Babylon  and  the  death  of  Nabonidus,  but  no 
mention  is  made  of  Belshazzar. 

M.  Armand  Baschet  has  discovered  and 
will  shortly  publish  a  ms.  of  Richelieu  which 
is  said  to  be  of  the  greatest  interest  and  to  be 
the  earliest  of  his  writings  known.  It  dates 
from  1609,  and  is  entitled  "  Maxims  that  I 
have  adopted  for  my  Conduct  at  Court." 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Rabbi  N.  Rab- 
binowicz,  of  Munich,  the  editor  of  "  variae  lec- 
tiones"  to  the  Talmud  of  Babylon  according 
to  the  MS.  of  Munich,  is  at  present  collating 
at  Rome  the  Vatican  ms.  of  that  Talmud, 
which  is  much  older  than  the  Munich  one. 

The  London  Times  states  that  Rudolf  Falb, 
the  explorer,  has  written  from  San  Francisco 
to  German  friends  to  inform  them  that  a  mon- 
ument in  Bolivia  much  more  ancient  than  the 
times  of  the  Incas  has  given  him  a  clue  to  the 
origin  and  development  of  speech  and  writing. 

An  association  has  been  formed,  under  the 
name  of  the  Society  of  St.  Michael,  "  by  a  few 
men  who  revere  Carlyle  as  at  once  the  ablest, 
boldest,  and  most  earnest  sage  and  teacher  of 
the  age  and  country  in  which  we  live,  for  the 
purpose    of   promoting  a   more    widespread 
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knowledge  of  his  writings,  and  of  endeavoring 
to  bring  about  certain  religious,  political,  and 
social  changes  advocated  therein." 

The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  have 
just  completed  for  publication  the  autotype  fac- 
simile of  the  New  Testament  and  Clementine 
Epistles  comprised  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
celebrated  Codex  Alexandrinus.  Only  a  lim- 
ited number  of  copies  has  been  printed.  A 
facsimile  of  the  first  three  volumes  of  the  Co- 
dex, containing  the  Old  Testament,  is  now  in 
progress.     * 

Kossuth  is  about  to  publish  the  memoirs  of 
his  life,  and  has  issued  an  appeal  for  subscrip- 
tions. It  is  sad  to  learn  that  the  veteran  ora- 
tor, now  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  has  been 
forced  to  undertake  this  task  in  order  to  earn 
money,  since  he  lives  entirely  by  the  produce 
of  his  pen.  Otherwise,  as  he  states,  be  should 
have  left  to  his  sons  the  task  of  publishing  his 
recollections. 
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Remedy  for  Diphtheria. — In  Canada,  and 
we  believe  also  in  Ceylon,  the  following  sim- 
ple remedy  has  been  adopted  with  successful 
results  ;  and  we  have  the  less  hesitation  in  giv- 
ing publicity  to  the  alleged  mode  of  cure  since 
it  has  already  been  tried  on  a  small  scale  in 
this  country,  under  the  advice  of  an  English 
surgeon,  and  because  a  few  simple  experiments 
conducted    with    proper     precautions    would 
speedily  demonstrate  its  value.     A  tea-spoon- 
ful of  *'  flour  of  brimstone,"  in  a  wine-glass- 
ful of  water,   carefully  mixed  till  it  is  com- 
pletely amalgamated,  may  be  used  as  a  gargle 
if  the  patient  is  strong  enough  to  adopt  this 
remedy.     In  extreme  cases,  where  the  disease 
has' extended  too  far  to  admit  of  the  use  of  the 
gargle,  the  inhalation  of  the  fumes  of  burning 
brimstone,  or  holding  the  head  in  such  a  way 
as  to  allow  them  to  penetrate  to  the  throat,  is 
recommended.      A  Canadian  surgeon  indeed 
has  adopted  the  extreme  course   of  taking  a 
small  quantity  of  the  powdered  sulphur  in  a 
quill  and  puffing  it  into  the  throat.     The  effect 
of  the  sulphur  is  to  kill  the  fungus,  which  by 
spreading    over  the  throat  would   eventually 
suffocate  the  patient.     No  harm  can  result  from 
swallowing  a  small  quantity  of  the  sulphur, 
which  if  applied  at  the  first  symptoms  of  diph- 
theria, might  arrest  the  spread,  and  effect  the 
early  cure  of  the  disease.     The  danger  of  in- 
ducing irritation  in  the  throat,  and  consequent 
coughing,  must  of  course  be  guarded  against, 
especially  when  administering   the  dry  pow- 
der ;  but  there  is  less  likelihood  of  this  when 
the  remedy  is  applied  in  an  early  stage  of  the 
disease.     In  this  as  in  all  other  cases  of  dis- 
ease, "  prevention  is  better  than  cure. "     Diph- 
theria is  generally  directly  traceable  to  organic 


poisoning  from  sewers  or  drains  or  similar 
sources ;  and  the  avoidance  of  these  fertile 
sources  of  evil  is  one  of  the  principal  problems 
of  the  age  in  all  countries  and  climes  ;  but 
where  the  infection  is  unhappily  contracted, 
the  adoption  of  a  simple  remedy  like  that  above 
described  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the  med- 
ical profession. 

Mr.  Crookes  on  Radiant  Matter.— On 
December  4th  Mr.  William  Crookes,  F.R.S., 
gave  at  the  London  Institution  an  experimental 
demonstration  of  recent  researches  on  radiant 
matter.     He  observed  that  modern  research 
during  the  last  sixty  years  had  greatly  enlarged 
and  modified  our  views  on  the  constitution  of 
gases,  which  were  now  believed  to  be  composed 
of  small  particles  or  molecules,  that  were  con- 
stantly moving  in  every  direction  with  veloci- 
ties of  all  conceivable  magnitudes.     As  these 
molecules  were  exceedingly  numerous,  it  fol- 
lowed that  no  molecule  could  move  far  in  any 
direction  without  coming  in  contact  with  some 
other  molecule  ;  but' if  we  exhausted  the  air  or 
gas  contained  in  a  closed  vessel  the  number  of 
molecules  became    diminished,  and    the  dis- 
tance through  which  any  one  of  them  could 
move  without  coming  in  contact  with  another 
was  increased,  the  length  of  the  mean  free 
path  being  inversely  proportional  to  the  num- 
ber of  molecules  present.    The  further  this  pro- 
cess was  carried,  the  longer  became  the  av- 
erage distance  a  molecule  could  travel  before 
entering  into  collision  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
longer  its  mean  free  path,  the  more  the  physi- 
cal properties  of  the  gas  or  air  were  modified. 
Thus,  at  a  certain  point  the  phenomena  of  the 
radiometer  became  possible,  and  on  pushing 
the  rarefaction  still  further—  i.e.,  decreasing  the 
number  of  molecules  in  a  given  space  and 
lengthening  their  mean  free  path — the  experi- 
mental results  were  obtainable  to  which  Mr. 
Crookes  called  the  attention  of  his  audience, 
and  which  were  fully  explained  in  a  lecture  de- 
livered by  him  to  the  British  Association,  at 
Sheffield,  in  August  last.     So  distinct,  he  re- 
marked, were  these  phenomena  from  anything 
which  occurred  in  air  or  gas  at  the  ordinary 
tension  that  we  were  led  to  assume  that  we 
were  here  brought  face  to  face  with  matter  in  a 
fourth  state  or  condition — a  condition  as  far 
removed  from  the  state  of  gas  as  gas  was  from 
a  liquid.     In  some  of  its  properties,  radiant 
matter  was  as  material  as  wood  or  iron  ;  while 
in  other  properties  it  almost  assumed  the  char- 
acter   of  radiant  energy.      We  had  actually 
touched  the  border-land  where  matter  and  force 
seem  to  merge  into  each  other — the  shadowy 
realm  between  known  and   unknown,  which 
for  him  had  always  had  peculiar  temptations. 
He  ventured  to  think  that  the  greatest  scientific 
problems  of  the  future  would  find  their  solu- 
tion in  this  border-land,  and  even  beyond  ; 
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there,  it  seemed  to  him,  lay  ultimate  realities, 
subtle,  far-reaching,  and  wonderful. 

What  is  a  Cold?— It  is  startling  to  dis- 
cover how  little  we  know  about  the  commoner 
forms  of  disease.  For  example,  a  "  cold  ;" 
what  is  it  ?  How  is  it  produced,  and  in  what 
does  it  consist  ?  It  is  easy  to  say  a  cold  is  a 
chill.  A  chill  of  what  part  of  the  organism  ? 
We  know  by  daily  experience  that  the  body  as 
a  whole,  or  any  of  its  parts,  may  be  reduced 
to  a  considerably  lower  temperature  than  will 
suffice  to  give  a  man  a  cold  if  the  so-called  chill 
be  inflicted  upon  the  surface  suddenly.  Is  it, 
then,  the  suddenness  of  a  reduction  of  temper- 
ature that  causes  the  cold?  It  would  be 
strange  if  it  were  so,  because  few  of  the  most 
susceptible  of  mortals  would  take  cold  from 
simply  handling  a  piece  of  cold  metal  or  acci- 
dental contact  with  ice.  The  truth  would  seem 
to  be  that  what  we  call  cold-taking  is  the  result 
of  a  sufficient  impression  of  cold  to  reduce  the 
vital  energy  of  nerve-centres  presiding  over 
the  functions  in  special  organs.  If  this  be  the 
fact,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  nature  has  provided 
the  stimulus  of  a  strong  fit  of  sneezing  to  rouse 
the  dormant  centres  and  enable  them  at  once 
to  resume  work  and  avoid  evil  consequences. 
This  explains  why  the  worst  effects  of  cold  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  follow  upon  a  "  chill "  which 
excites  much  sneezing.  Shivering  is  a  less 
effective  convulsion  to  restore  the  paralyzed 
nervous  energy,  but  in  a  lower  degree  it  may 
answer  the  same  purpose.  The  shivering  that 
results  from  the  effect  of  a  poison  on  the  ner- 
vous centres  is  a  totally  different  matter.  We 
speak  only  of  the  quick  muscular  agitation  and 
teeth-chattering  which  occur  whenever  a  body 
is  exposed  to  cold,  and  evil  results  do  not 
ensue.  It  follows  from  what  we  have  said  that 
the  natural  indication  to  ward  off  the  effects  of 
a  chill  is  to  restore  the  vital  energy  of  the 
nerve-centres,  and  there  is  no  more  potent  in- 
fluence by  which  to  attain  this  object  than  a 
strong  and  sustained  effort  of  the  will.  The 
man  who  resolves  not  to  take  cold  seldom 
does. — Lancet, 

Does  Oxygen  Exist  in  the  Sun? — Does 
oxygen  exist  in  the  sun  ?  is  a  question  highly 
interesting  to  astronomers  and  physicists. 
Dr.  Henry  Draper,  of  the  United  States,  be- 
lieves that  it  does,  being  led  to  that  conclusion 
by  years  of  experiment  and  observation. 
Making  use  of  a  twenty-eight-inch  silvered 
glass  reflector,  he  took  a  large  number  of  pho- 
tographs of  the  spectrum  of  the  sun.  These, 
however,  could  not  be  understood  unless  they 
could  be  compared  with  photographs  of  metal- 
lic and  non-metallic  spectra.  By  means  of  a 
Gramme  machine,  worked  by  a  petroleum  en- 
gine of  one  and  a  half  horse-power,  the  requi- 
site electric  light,  equal  to  five  hundred  standard 


candles,  was  obtained.  The  efficiency  of  the 
machine  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that, 
in  combination  with  an  induction-coil,  it  will 
give  one  thousand  ten-inch  sparks  per  minute. 
Working  alternately  in  his  study  and  in  his 
laboratory,  Dr.  Draper  made  a  large  number 
of  the  required  comparisons,  and  found,  as  he 
thinks,  support  for  his  conclusions.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  last 
June,  he  remarked  :  "  On  the  wholt,  it  does 
not  seem  improper  for  me  to  take  the  ground 
hat,  having  shown  by  photographs  that  the 
bright  lines  of  the  oxygen  spark  spectrum  all 
fall  opposite  bright  portions  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum, I  have  established  the  probability  of  the 
existence  of  oxygen  in  the  sun."  And  to  con- 
vey some  idea  of  the  time  and  labor  expended 
in  the  investigation,  he  made  a  statement  of  the 
production  of  electrical  action  that  had  been 
necessary.  "  Each  photograph  demands  an 
exposure  of  fifteen  minutes,  and,  with  prepara- 
tion and  development,  half  an  hour  is  needed. 
The  making  of  a  photograph,  exclusive  of  in- 
termediate trials,  requires,  therefore,  about 
thirty  thousand  ten-inch  sparks — that  is, 
thirty  thousand  revolutions  of  the  bobbin  of  the 
Gramme  machine.  In  the  last  three  years  the 
Gramme  has  made  twenty  million  revolutions. 
The  petroleum  engine  consumes  a  couple  only 
of  drops  of  oil  at  each  stroke,  producing  two  or 
three  ten -inch  sparks  at  each  stroke,  and  yet  it 
has  used  up  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  gallons." 
Untiring,  indeed,  must  be  the  patience  and 
perseverance  of  him  who  devotes  himself  to 
scientific  research.  Astronomers  generally  do 
not  agree  with  Dr.  Draper.  We  may  therefore 
safely  infer  that  he  will  not  rest  until  he  arrives 
at  complete  demonstration,  or  other  physicists 
convict  him  of  error. 

Movement  op  the  Sun  and  Stars. — Mr. 
Maxwell  Hall  Communicated  during  last  ses- 
sion to  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  a  fur- 
ther instalment  of  his  endeavor  to  determine 
whether  there  is  a  general  movement  of  the 
sun  and  the  stars,  visible  to  us,  around  a  cen- 
tral point  Some  years  ago,  Madler,  a  Ger- 
man astronomer,  from  a  series  of  calculations, 
placed  the  remote  invisible  centre  in  the 
Pleiades  ;  but  Mr.  Hall,  having  more  elements 
at  command,  finds  reason  to  believe  that  it  is 
near  the  double  star  i  of  the  constellation 
Pisces.  Near  is  of  course  a  comparative 
term,  for  the  central  point  is  too  far  distant  to 
be  seen  by  human  eyes  ;  but  it  is  something 
to  have  indicated  even  provisionally  its  Latitude 
and  longitude.  The  time  of  revolution  is  esti- 
mated at  twenty  million  years,  and  the  total 
attractive  mass  of  the  stars  engaged  in  the 
movement  as  seventy-eight  million  times  that 
of  the  sun,  while  the  distance  of  the  mysterious 
centre  is  thirty-one  million  times  the  distance 
of  the  sun  from  the  earth. 
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The  South  American  Cow  Tree.— Alex- 
ander Humboldt  remarks  that  among  the  many 
wonderful  natural  phenomena  which  he  had 
during  his  extensive  travels  witnessed,  none 
impressed  him  in  a  more  remarkable  degree 
than  the  sight  of  a  tree  yielding  an  abundant 
supply  of  milk,  the  properties  of  which  seemed 
to  be  tlje  same  as  those  of  the  milk  of  a  cow. 
The  adult  Indians  would  go  each  morning  with 
their  slaves  from  the  village  or  station  on  the 
slope  of  the  mountain  chain  bordering  on  Ven- 
ezuela, where  Humboldt  was  stopping,  to  a 
forest  where  the  cow  trees  grew,  and,  making 
some  deep  incisions  into  the  trees,  in  less  than 
two  hours  their  vessels,  placed  under  these  in- 
cisions, would  be  full.  The  tree  itself  attains 
a  height  of  from  forty-five  feet  to  sixty  feet, 
has  long  alternate  leaves,  and  was  described  by 
Linden  as  Brosimum galactodendron.  The  milk 
which  flows  from  any  wound  made  in  the  trunk 
is  white  and  somewhat  viscid  ;  the  flavor  is 
very  agreeable.  Some  time  ago,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  M.  Boussingault  going  to  South  Amer- 
ica, Humboldt  requested  him  to  take  every  op- 
portunity of  investigating  this  subject.  At 
Maracay  the  tree  was  first  met  with,  and  for 
more  than  a  month  its  excellent  qualities  were 
daily  tested  in  connection  with  coffee  and  choc- 
olate ;  but  there  was  no  opportunity  for  a 
chemical  analysis.  The  vegetable  milk  is  up 
to  the  richness  of  cream,  the  amount  of  butter 
in  cream  being  about  the  same  proportion  as 
the  peculiar  waxy  material  found  in  the  vege- 
table milk,  a  fact  that  will  readily  account  for 
its  great  nutritive  powers. —  yournal  of  Forestry. 

Learning  in  China. — The  honor  of  learn- 
ing is  a  religion  by  itself  in  this  country. 
Learning  is  the  glory  of  the  throne.  There  are 
splendid  libraries  in  the  palace*,  vast  collections 
of  books  carefully  catalogued,  and  selections 
for  the  emperor's  reference.  ^One  of  his 
houses  is  a  study  where  the  young  princes  are 
educated  ;  scholars  annually  explain  the  sacred 
books  before  him  ;  he  is  the  chief  examiner  for 
the  doctor's  degree,  and  confers  his  rank  upon 
the  senior  wrangler.  There  is  a  printing-office 
in  his  palace,  and  his  poetry  is  sumptuously 
bound  ;  and  there  is  a  hall  in  the  "  purple  city" 
where  sacrifice  is  offered  to  the  tablets  of 
learned  men  and  to  the  emperor's  tutors. 
Learning  is  the  key  to  the  highest  offices  of 
state.  In  these  temple  grounds  there  is  a 
sumptuous  hall  where  the  emperor  is  said  to  ex- 
plain the  classics  and  expound  the  Sacred  Edict, 
a  series  of  ethical  apothegms  which  the  greatest 
of  their  modern  monarchs  wrote  for  his  peo- 
ple. It  must  be  a  striking  scene — the  throne, 
the  brilliant  yellow  and  green  arches  opposite, 
the  maze  of  white  marble  balustrades,  and  all 


the  dignitaries  of  the  empire  kneeling  upon 
circular  stone  slabs  that  mark  their  position, 
and  filling  up  the  grassy  court  with  their  gor- 
geous dresses.  On  either  side  of  this  hall  the 
Nine  Classics,  carved  on  tall  slabs  of  black 
slate,  are  found  under  wooden  roofs.  The 
lettering  is  only  on  one  side,  and  for  the  sake 
of  easy  reading  is  divided  into  pages,  of  which 
there  are  six  rows  on  a  slab  and  seven  pages 
in  a  row  ;  and  as  there  are  fifty  characters  on  a 
page,  the  number  of  letters  on  one  stone  must 
be  two  thousand  one  hundred  ;  and  though 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  the 
cutting  is  fresh  and  as  legible  as  the  print  of  a 
book.  Books  are  more  abundant  and  the  print- 
ing-press is  busier  than  in  any  other  heathen 
country.  It  is  a  work  of  merit  for  a  man  to 
write  and  publish  and  circulate  a  bcok  at  his 
own  expense  ;  and  the  frequent  receptacles  for 
printed  matter,  so  that  none  may  be  trampled 
in  the  mud,  show  almost  a  reverence  for  type  : 
yet  there  is  little  inspiration  in  their  literature  ; 
it  has  produced  no  great  work  of  imagination, 
no  epic,  no  poet.  There  are  novels,  but  it  is 
said  that  they  are  written  at  the  rate  of  one  in 
a  dynasty  ;  there  are  broadsheets  and  adver- 
tisements, for  men  will  often  place  their  wrongs 
before  their  fellow-citizens  in  placards  on  the 
walls,  as  they  paint  their  satire  upon  fans  ;  but 
there  are  no  living  books  of  the  present,  unless 
such  as  are  now  induced  by  contact  with  the 
West.  The  newsman  takes  round  the  yellow- 
covered  Peking  Gazette,  the  oldest,  smallest, 
most  official,  and  yet  one  of  the  most  amusing 
papers  in  the  world  ;  but  there  are  only  one 
or  two  and  very  recent  newspapers  in  the  pro- 
per sense  of  the  word,  and  with  an  immense 
population  capable  of  reading  there  is  little 
read.  It  may  be  partly  from  the  difficulty  of  a 
language  which  has  over  40,000  characters,  and 
keeps  15,000  in  steady  use,  so  that  an  artisan 
docs  not  profess  to  know  the  technical  words 
of  any  other  calling  than  his  own  ;  it  must  be 
mainly  from  that  want  of  power  to  create,  and 
that  want  of  stimulus  to  progress  that  mark 
the  heathen  religions  of  the  East,  and  have  im- 
posed on  the  people  long  centuries  of  stagna- 
tion.— Good  Words, 

RONDEAU. 

0  scorn  roe  not,  although  my  worth  be  slight. 
Although  the  stars  alone  can  match  thy  light — 
Although  the  wind  alone  can  mock  thy  grace, 
And  thy  glass  only  show  so  fair  a  face, 

Yet  let  me  find  some  favor  in  thy  sight ! 

The  proud  stars  will  not  bend  from  their  lone  height/ 
Nor  will  the  wind  thy  faithfulness  requite— 
Thy  mirror  gives  thee  but  a  cold  embrace. 
O  scorn  me  not ! 

My  lamp  is  feeble,  but  by  day  or  night 
It  shall  not  wane,  and  but  for  thy  delight 
My  footsteps  shall  not  for  a  moment's  space 
Forego  the  echo  of  thy  gentle  pace ; 

1  would  so  serve  and  guard  thee  if  I  might. 

O  scorn  me  not !  C.  M. 
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RUSSIAN  NIHILISM. 


Rationalism  and  radicalism  exist  to  The  revolutionary  party  in  Russia,  on 

a   certain   extent   in    every  country   of  the  other  hand,  has  no  definite  aims  of" 

Europe.     But  the  Social  Democrats  of  reorganization  or  improvement  in  view. 

Germany  and  Austria,  and    the  Com-  In  its  sight  everything  as  it  now  exists  is 

munists  of  France  and  Spain  turn  with  rotten,  andbeforeanythingnewandgood 

horror  from  Russian  revolutionists,  who  can  be  created,  all  existing  institutions 

consider  the  programme  of    the    Paris  must  be  utterly  destroyed.      Religion, 

Commune  of  1871  condemnably  weak,  the  State,    the    family,   laws,   property, 

and  Felix  Pyat,  Cluseret  and  their  com-  morality — all    are    equally  odious  and 

panions  as  little  better  than  Conserva-  must  be  rooted  out  and  abolished, 

lives.  It  is  because  "  nothing"  as  it  exists 

The  Social  Democrats  and  even  the  at  present  finds  favor  in  their  eyes  that 

Communists  of  the  rest  of  Europe  have  they  have  been  called"  Nihilists."  They 

in  view  aims  which,  no  matter  bow  fan-  desire  to  break  up  the  actual  social  or- 

tastic,  are  always  of  a  sufficiently  de-  ganization  into  mere  individualism,  with 

fined  nature.     They  look  forward  to  an  entire  independence  for  each  separate 

entirely  democratic  form  of  government,  person.     They  maintain  that   no    one 

and  hope  for  a  reorganization  of  the  so-  should  be  bound  by  laws  or  even  moral 

cial  world,  under  which  all  capital  and  obligations  of  any  kind,  but  that  every- 

property  would  be  held  either  by  the  body  should  be  allowed  to  do  exactly  as 

State  or  Commune  for  the  equal  benefit  he  pleases.     Their  object  is  anarchy  in 

of  everybody.     They  are  levellers,  but  the  very  truest  sense  of  the  word.   They 

they  are  not  destroyers.  are  only  modest  enough  to  decline  the 
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attempt  to  create  a  new  order  of  things 
in  the  place  of  what  they  propose  to  de- 
stroy. That  they  intend  to  leave  for  a 
better  and  more  enlightened  generation. 
Nihilism  cannot  be  better  described 
than  by  the  Nihilists  themselves  in  their 
speeches,  proclamations,  and  writings. 
Here  is  a  speech  made  in  1868,  at  Ge- 
neva, by  the  father  of  Nihilism,  the  arch- 
conspirator,  Michael  Bakunin,  to  whose 
history  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer 
later  on. 

Brethren,  I  come  to  announce  unto  you  a 
new  gospel,  which  must  penetrate  to  the  very 
ends  of  the  world.  This  gospel  admits  of  no 
half-measures  and  hesitations.  The  old  world 
must  be  destroyed,  and  replaced  by  a  new 
one.  The  Lie  must  be  stamped  out  and  give 
way  to  Truth. 

It  is  our  mission  to  destroy  the  Lie  ;  and,  to 
effect  this,  we  must  begin  at  the  very  com- 
mencement. Now  the  beginning  of  all  those 
lies  which  have  ground  down  this  poor  world 
in  slavery,  is  God.  For  many  hundred  years 
monarchs  and  priests  have  inoculated  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  mankind  with  this  notion 
of  a  God  ruling  over  the  world.  They  have 
also  invented  for  the  people  the  notion  of  an- 
other world,  in  which  their  God  is  to  punish 
with  eternal  torture  those  who  have  refused  to 
obey  their  degrading  laws  here  on  earth.  This 
God  is  nothing  but  the  personification  of  ab- 
solute tyranny,  and  has  been  invented  with  a 
view  of  either  frightening  or  alluring  nine 
tenths  of  the  human  race  into  submission  to 
the  remaining  tenth.  If  there  were  really  a 
God,  surely  he  would  use  that  lightning  which 
he  holds  in  his  hand,  to  destroy  those  thrones 
to  the  steps  of  which  mankind  is  chained.  He 
would  assuredly  use  it  to  overthrow  those 
altars,  where  the  truth  is  hidden  by  clouds  of 
lying  incense.  Tear  out  of  your  hearts  the 
belief  in  the  existence  of  God  ;  for,  as  long  as 
an  atom  of  that  silly  superstition  remains  in 
your  minds  you  will  never  know  what  free- 
dom is. 

When  you  have  got  rid  of  the  belief  in  this 
priest-begotten  God,  and  when,  moreover,  you 
are  convinced  that  your  existence,  and  that  of 
the  surrounding  world,  is  due  to  the  conglom- 
eration of  atoms,  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  gravity  and  attraction,  then,  and  then  only, 
you  will  have  accomplished  the  first  step 
toward  liberty,  and  you  will  experience  less 
difficulty  in  ridding  your  minds  of  that  second 
lie  which  tyranny  has  invented. 

The  first  lie  is  God.  The  second  lie  is 
Right.  Might  invented  the  fiction  of  Right  in 
order  to  insure  and  strengthen  her  reign  ;  that 
Right  which  she  herself  does  not  heed,  and 
which  only  serves  as  a  barrier  against  any  at- 
tacks which  may  be  made  by  the  trembling 
and  stupid  masses  of  mankind. 

Might,  my  friends,  forms  the  sole  ground- 
work of  society.  Might  makes  and  unmakes 
laws,  and  that  might  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  majority.  It  should  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  those  nine  tenths  of  the  human  race 


whose  immense  power  has  been  rendered 
subservient  to  the  remaining  tenth  by  means 
of  that  lying  fiction  of  Right  before  which  you 
are  accustomed  to  bow  your  heads  and  to  drop 
your  arms.  Once  penetrated  with  a  clear 
conviction  of  your  own  might,  you  will  be  able 
to  destroy  this  mere  notion  of  Right. 

And  when  you  have  freed  your  minds  from 
the  fear  of  a  God,  and  from  that  childish  re- 
spect for  the  fiction  of  Right,  then  all  the  re- 
maining chains  which  bind  you,  and  which  are 
called  science,  civilization,  property,  marriage, 
morality,  and  justice,  will  snap  asunder  like 
threads. 

Let  your  own  happiness  be  your  only  law. 
But  in  order  to  get  this  law  recognized,  and  to 
bring  about  the  proper  relations  which  should 
exist  between  the  majority  and  minority  of 
mankind,  you  must  destroy  everything  which 
exists  in  the  shape  of  State  or  social  organiza- 
tion. So  educate  yourselves  and  your  chil- 
dren that,  when  the  great  moment  for  consti- 
tuting the  new  world  arrives,  your  eyes  may 
not  be  blinded  and  deceived  by  the  falsehoods 
of  the  tyrants  of  throne  and  altar. 

Our  first  work  must  be  destruction  and  an- 
nihilation of  everything  as  it  now  exists. 
You  must  accustom  yourselves  to  destroy 
everything,  the  good  with  the  bad  ;  for  if  but 
an  atom  of  this  old  world  remains,  the  new 
will  never  be  created. 

According  to  the  priests'  fables,  in  days  of 
old  a  deluge  destroyed  all  mankind,  but  their 
God  specially  saved  Noah  in  order  that  the 
seeds  of  tyranny  and  falsehood  might  be  per- 
petuated in  the  new  world.  When  you  once 
begin  your  work  of  destruction,  and  when  the 
floods  of  enslaved  masses  of  the  people  rise 
and  engulf  temples  and  palaces,  then  take 
heed  that  no  ark  be  allowed  to  rescue  any 
atom  of  this  old  world  which  we  consecrate  to 
destruction. 

In  another  of  his  speeches,  delivered 

at  Berne,  in  December,  1868,  he  says  : 

Your  beautiful  civilization,  ye  gentlemen  of 
the  West,  which  you  flout  in  the  faces  of  us 
barbarians  of  the  East,  is  based  on  the  com- 
pulsory servitude  of  the  immense  majority  of 
the  human  race,  which  is  condemned  to  a 
slavish  and  almost  bestial  existence,  in  order 
that  a  very  small  minority  may  be  able  to  live 
in  luxury.  This  monstrous  inequality  in  the 
conditions  of  life  is  due  to  your  West-Euro- 
pean svstem.  It  is  incapable  of  improve- 
ment, for  it  is  the  necessary  consequence  of 
your  civilization,  which  is  grounded  on  the 
sharply-defined  separation  existing  between 
mental  and  manual  labor.  This  degrading 
state  of  things  cannot  last  much  longer,  for 
the  manual  laborers  are  determined  to  look 
after  their  own  interests  in  future.  They  have 
decided  that  in  future  there  shall  be  only  one 
great  class  instead  of  two;  that  everybody 
shall  have  equal  advantages  for  starting  in 
life ;  that  all  shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges 
and  support,  the  same  means  of  education 
and  bringing  up  ;  finally,  that  every  one  shall 
have  the  same  advantages  from  his  labor,  not 
in  consequence  of  any  law,  but  by  the  mere 
nature  of  the  work  which  will  permit  every- 
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body  to  labor  with  his  brain  as  well  as  with 
his  hands. 

I  detest  Communism  ;  it  is  the  denial  of 
freedom,  and  I  do  not  like  to  picture  to  my- 
self any  human  being  without  freedom.  I 
oppose  it  because  it  concentrates  and  absorbs 
all  the  forces  of  society,  and  because  it  places 
all  property  and  capital  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commune  or  of  the  State.  In  demanding  the 
abolition  of  Commune  and  State,  I  also  wish 
for  the  annulment  of  the  law  of  inheritance, 
which  is  nothing  but  an  institution  brought 
into  life  by  the  State,  and  a  consequence  of 
its  principles.  Give  all  children,  from  their 
very  birth,  the  same  means  of  support  and 
education.  Then  grant  to  all  grown-up  peo- 
ple the  same  social  standing  and  the  same 
means  of  supplying  their  wants  by  their  own 
labor,  and  you  will  see  that  the  inequalities, 
which  are  now  looked  upon  as  being  quite 
normal,  will  disappear,  for  they  are  merely 
the  result  of  the  difference  made  in  the  con- 
ditions of  development.  You  can  even  im- 
prove nature  by  destroying  the  present  social 
organization.  For,  when  you  have  succeeded 
in  making  everything  and  everybody  equal, 
when  you  have  equalized  all  the  conditions  of 
development  and  labor,  then  many  crimes, 
miseries,  and  evils  will  disappear. 

After  proceeding  to  advocate  the  abo- 
lition of  marriage,  which  he  condemns 
as  a  mere  political  and  religious  institu- 
tion, be  concludes  by  saying  : 

It  is  impossible  to  destroy  the  superstition 
of  religion  by  means  of  arguments  or  educa- 
tion. Religion  is  not  only  an  aberration  of 
the  brain,  but  also  a  protest  of  human  nature 
and  human  hearts  against  the  misery  and 
narrowness  of  the  reality  by  which  we  are 
surrounded.  As  man  finds  nothing  in  this 
world  but  injustice,  stupidity,  and  misery,  he 
allows  his  fantasies  to  beget  a  new  and  a  bet- 
ter one.  When,  however,  the  earth  again  re- 
ceives her  due,  namely,  happiness  and  frater- 
nity, then  religion  will  have  lost  its  raison 
a litre.  We  need  but  a  social  revolution  to 
bring  about  its  disappearance. 

And  again  : 

Conscience  is  a  mere  matter  of  education. 
A  Christian  living  in  Europe,  who  has  mur- 
dered anybody  with  cunning  and  premedita- 
tion, usually  experiences  a  certain  kind  of 
remorse.  But  a  red  Indian,  who  is  every  bit 
as  much  a  man  of  flesh  and  blood,  rejoices 
when  he  is  able  to  surprise  and  slay  a  defence- 
less enemy.  His  conscience  in  no  wise  suf- 
fers from  the  act,  for  he  has  been  taught  from 
earliest  youth  that  the  more  scalps  he  posses- 
ses, the  better  he  will  be  received  in  the  hap- 
py hunting-grounds  of  the  great  Manitou. 

The  speech  of  another  Nihilist  is  as 
follows  : 

Nothing,  in  the  present  state  of  social  organ- 
ization, can  be  worth  much,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  our  ancestors  instituted  it.  If  we  are 
still  obliged  to  confess  ourselves  ignorant  of 


the  exact  medium  between  good  and  evil,  how 
could  our  ancestors,  less  enlightened  than 
we,  know  it?  A  German  philosopher  has 
said :  "  Every  law  is  of  use.  It  rules  the 
conduct  of  individuals  who  feel  for  one  an- 
other and  appreciate  their  respective  wants. 
Every  religion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  useless  ; 
for,  ruling,  as  it  does,  our  relations  with  an 
incommensurable  and  indefinite  Being,  it  can 
only  be  the  result  of  a  great  terror,  or  else  of 
a  fantastic  imagination.1'  Now  we  Nihilists 
say,  No  law,  no  religion — Nihil  I  The  very 
men  who  instituted  these  laws  ruling  their 
fellow-creatures  have  lived  and  died  in  com- 
plete ignorance  of  the  value  of  their  own 
acts,  and  without  knowing  in  the  least  how 
they  had  accomplished  the  mission  traced  for 
them  by  destiny  at  the  moment  of  their  birth. 
Even  taking  it  for  granted  that  our  ancestors 
were  competent  to  order  the  acts  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures, does  it  necessarily  follow  that 
the  requirements  of  their  time  are  similar  to 
those  of  to-day?  Evidently  not.  Let  us, 
then,  cast  off  this  garment  of  law,  for  it  has 
not  been  made  according  to  our  measure,  and 
it  impedes  our  free  movements.  Hither  with 
the  axe,  and  let  us  [demolish  everything. 
Those  who  come  after  us  will  know  how  to 
rebuild  an  edifice  quite  as  solid  as  that  which 
we  now  feel  trembling  over  our  heads. 

In  another  speech  it  is.  asserted  that 
the  deeds  of  political  assassins  and  in- 
cendiaries are  not  the  offspring  of  any 
sentiment  of  personal  hatred  or  ven- 
geance. They  know  full  well  that  one 
emperor  killed  will  merely  be  succeeded 
by  another,  who  in  his  turn  will  again 
nominate  the  chiefs  of  police  and  of  the 
Third  Section.  Such  deeds  are  justi- 
fied by  the  necessity  of  rooting  out  from 
men's  minds  the  habitual  respect  for 
the  powers  that  be.  The  more  the  at- 
tacks on  the  Czar  and  his  officials  in* 
crease,  the  more  will  the  people  get  to» 
understand  the  absurdity  of  the  venera- 
tion with  which  they  have  been  regarded 
for  centuries. 

When  it  becomes  evident  that  a  person  can- 
not be  more  severely  punished  for  the  assas- 
sination of  his  sovereign  than  for  the  murder 
of  a  mere  comrade,  then  the  people  will  com- 
prehend that  it  is  quite  as  just  to  kill  a  man. 
guilty  of  the  abuse  of  power,  as  to  execute  a 
poor  beggar  who  has  been  tempted  by  hunger 
to  commit  murder.  Society  of  to-day,  gan- 
grened though  it  be,  has,  to  a  certain  extent,, 
understood  this,  for  Damiens-executions  are 
things  of  the  past,  and  in  all  legislations  regi- 
cide is  now  assimilated  to  mere  homicide. 
And  how  many  are  the  murders  and  incen- 
diarisms nowadays  which  remain  unpun- 
ished !  Soon  we  shall  see  the  authors  of 
these  so-called  crimes  enjoying  the  greatest 
consideration  among  us.  The  old  world 
will  have  had  its  time.  On  its  ruins  the  poor 
and  oppressed  will  take  each  other  by  the 
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hand,  and  the  true  disciples  of  Christ,  that 
grand  Nihilist,  will  smile  when  they  remem- 
ber the  parable  of  the  poor  man  in  Abraham's 
bosom  refusing  a  drop  of  water  to  the  rich 
man  in  hell,  and  saying,  "  Thou  hast  had  thy 
time,  now  it  is  mine  !" 

Then  there  will  arise  a  new  generation, 
generous-hearted  and  independent,  and  all 
mankind  will  be  happy ;  until  the  time  when, 
like  the  fabulous  phoenix,  the  spirit  of  evil 
will  arise  again  from  the  ashes  of  the  old 
world.  The  children  of  our  children  will  be 
forced  to  begin  our  work  anew ;  but  the  evils 
of  the  future  will  be  of  a  less  monstrous 
nature  than  those  which  we  now  deplore, 
just  as  these  in  their  turn  are  less  crying  and 
odious  than  those  to  which  our  ancestors 
were  subjected.  And  thus,  from  struggle  to 
struggle,  and  after  centuries  of  combat,  man- 
kind will  finally  attain  perfection,  and  become 
what  is  called  God.  To  arms,  then,  brethren, 
and  follow  me  to  the  conquest  of  the  God- 
head. 

In  March,  1876,  several  Nihilist  proc- 
lamations on  their  way  to  Russia  were 
seized  by  the  Prussian  authorities  at 
K5nigsberg.  Faragraph  XVI.  of  one  of 
the  documents  in  question  ran  thus  : 

You  should  only  allow  yourselves  to  be 
influenced  (in  the  selection  of  your  victims) 
by  the  relative  use  which  the  Revolution 
would  derive  from  the  death  of  any  particular 
person.  In  the  foremost  rank  of  such  cases 
stand  those  people  who  are  most  dangerous 
and  injurious  to  our  organization,  and  whose 
sudden  and  violent  death  would  have  the 
effect  of  terrifying  the  Government,  and  shak- 
ing its  power  by  robbing  it  of  energetic  and 
intelligent  servants. 

§  XXIII.  The  only  revolution  which  can 
remedy  the  ills  of  the  people  is  that  which 
will  tear  up  every  notion  of  government 
by  its  very  roots,  and  which  will  upset  all 
ranks  of  the  Russian  Empire  with  all  their 
traditions. 

§  XXIV.  Having  this  object  in  view,  the 
Revolutionary  Committee  does  not  propose 
to  subject  the  people  to  any  directing  organ- 
ization. The  future  order  of  things  will 
doubtless  originate  with  the  people  them- 
selves ;  but  we  must  leave  that  to  future 
generations.  Our  mission  is  only  one  of  uni- 
versal, relentless,  and  terror-striking  destruc- 
tion. 

XXVI.  The  object  of  our  organization 
and  of  our  conspiracy  is  to  concentrate  all 
the  forces  of  this  world  into  an  invincible 
and  all-destroying  power. 

Among  the  papers  found  on  the  Ni- 
hilist Lieutenant  Dubrowin,  who  was 
hanged  at  St.  Petersburg  in  May  last  for 
his  association  with  the  regicide  Solow- 
jew,  were  two  letters  of  some  import- 
ance. The  first,  addressed  to  Nihilist 
officers  in  the  Russian  army,  contains 
•the  following  passage  :   4t  Our  battalions 


are  numerically  so  weak,  and  our  ene- 
mies, on  the  other  hand,  are  so  mighty, 
that  we  are  morally  justified  in  making 
use  of  all  attainable  methods  of  proceed- 
ing which  may  enable  us  to  carry  on 
successfully  active  hostilities  whereso- 
ever it  may  become  expedient." 

The  second  letter,  dated  December, 
1878,  is  addressed  to  Russian  revolu- 
tionists, and  is  as  follows  :  "  The  ob- 
ject of  our  letter  is  to  communicate  to 
Russian  revolutionists  certain  experi- 
ences which,  according  to  our  ideas,  are 
necessary  for  the  organization  of  armed 
resistance  to  the  Bashi-Bazouks  of  the 
police,  and  which,  moreover,  are  indis- 
pensable to  all  those  measures  which  so- 
cial revolutionists  must  adopt  in  order 
to  realize  the  ideas  of  the  revolution. 
Unfortunately,  the  Russian  Nihilists 
have  not  the  revolutionary  experience 
which  the  Overthrow  party  of  other 
more  favored  countries  possess,"  etc. 

We  have  spoken  of  Bakunin  as  the 
founder  of  this  doctrine  of  Universal 
Chaos  ;  we  must  not  omit  to  speak  also 
of  M.  Tschernyschewsky,  who  has  done 
more  than  any  one  else  to  propagate  it 
in  Russia.  Formerly  editor  of  a  monthly 
review  called  the  Sowremennik,  which 
was  suppressed  in  1862  on  account  of  its 
radicalism,  he  was  sentenced  in  1864  to 
sixteen  years'  penal  servitude  in  Siberia 
for  having  propagated  revolutionary  doc- 
trines. This  he  had  chiefly  effected  by 
means  of  a  novel  which  he  had  written,  en- 
titled "  What  is  to  be  done  ?"  and  which, 
although  strictly  forbidden  in  Russia, 
has  been  printed  both  at  Berlin  and  in 
Switzerland.  This  book  has  been  de- 
scribed as  being  not  only  the  Encyclo- 
paedia, the  dictionary  of  Nihilism,  but 
also  as  a  guide  to  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  new  doctrine.  In  its  char- 
acters Nihilist  principles  are  personified, 
and  examples  given  as  to  the  means  to 
be  employed  for  their  realization.  We 
are  shown  the  ideal  of  a  future  state  of 
society,  absolutely  free  from  all  law  and 
control. 

The  aim  of  the  author,  as  stated  in 
the  preface,  is  to  increase  the  type  of 
people  which  he  describes,  and  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  his  teaching  seems 
too  well  calculated  to  effect  his  object 
among  those  prepared  to  receive  it. 
Twenty  or  even  sixteen  years  ago  Nihil- 
ism was  comparatively  rare  in  Russia, 
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whereas  to-day  it  has  spread  throughout 
the  empire.  Notwithstanding  that  the 
book  is  strictly  forbidden  in  Russia,  we 
are  confidently  assured  that  there  is 
hardly  a  student  of  either  sex  at  the  uni- 
versities and  colleges,  who  has  not  read, 
and  almost  learned  by  heart,  this  most 
baneful  piece  of  literature. 

The  first  Nihilist  with  whom  we  have 
to  deal  in  the  novel  is  a  poor  medical 
student  of  the  name  of  Alexander,  who 
41  finds  it  cheaper  to  get  drunk  than  to 
eat  or  dress  himself  decently. ' '  In  illus- 
tration of  his  faithfulness  to  Nihilistic 
principles  we  are  favored  with  the  par- 
ticulars of  an  intrigue  with  a  rich  dan- 
seusey  which  lasted  a  fortnight,  at  the  end 
of  which  she  becomes  tired  of  him  and 
turns  him  out  of  the  house. 

We  next  find  him  giving  lessons  to  the 
son  of  a  Government  clerk,  who  man- 
ages to  combine  the  business  of  a  pawn- 
broker with  his  official  functions.  Find- 
ing that  the  pawnbroker  has  a  pretty 
daughter  of  rather  an  independent  char- 
acter, named  Vera,  he  first  of  all  con- 
verts her  to  Nihilism  by  means  of  con- 
versations and  books,  and  then  persuades 
her  to  make  a  runaway  match  with 
him  "  in  order  to  escape  from  the  au- 
thority pf  her  parents."  The  success 
of  their  plans  of  elopement  was  partly 
due  to  the  friendly  services  of  a  Madame 
Julie  Letellier,  one  of  the  most  notorious 
/tonnes  of  St.  Petersburg,  ' '  whose  lan- 
guage was  such  that  it  caused  even  the 
greatest  polissons  of  the  upper  classes  to 
blush."  At  a  breakfast  given  by  this 
lady  to  the  newly-married  couple,  both 
the  hostess  and  her  two  guests  drink  so 
much  champagne  that  they  all  become 
quite  tipsy.  Julie,  remembering  that 
Vera  was  now  a  married  woman,  judged 
that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  be 
guarded  in  her  conversation,  and  ended 
by  enthusiastically  describing  orgies  in 
the  most  licentious  of  colors.  * '  Suddenly 
Julie  arose  from  the  table  and  pinched 
Vera,  who  quickly  rose  in  her  turn  and 
pursued  her  friend  all  through  the  rooms, 
jumping  over  chairs  and  tables."  Hav- 
ing finally  succeeded  in  catching  Julie,  a 
struggle  ensues,  which  ends  by  the  two 
women  falling  down  together  in  a  drunk- 
en sleep  on  the  sofa,  while  Alexander 
also  falls  asleep  in  another  corner  of  the 
room. 

A  month  or  two  later  Vera  takes  it 


into  her  head  to  earn  her  own  living ; 
accordingly  she  sets  up  a  dressmaking 
business  under  the  immediate  patronage 
of  Julie  and  her  friends.  Twenty  young 
needlewomen  belong  to  this  establish- 
ment, which  is  conducted  according  to 
Nihilist  notions.  At  the  end  of  every 
month  the  net  profits  are  equally  divided 
among  all  the  members,  Vera  merely 
taking  her  share  with  the  rest.  The 
young  women  all  live  in  the  same  house 
and  take  their  meals  together ;  ^in  this 
manner  they  are  able  to  economize  a 
great  deal  by  buying  all  their  provisions 
and  necessaries  at  wholesale  prices. 
They  appear  to  have  possessed  every- 
thing in  common  and  to  have  contented 
themselves  with  little,  for  M.  Tscherny- 
schewsky  expressly  informs  us  that  the 
twenty  young  ladies  only  had  five  um- 
brellas among  them.  The  financial 
success  of  the  undertaking  is  so  great 
that  we  actually  find  the  girls  at  a  loss 
how  to  invest  their  earnings  profitably. 
Taking  advantage,  however,  of  Vera's 
experience  in  the  matter,  they  use  their 
money  to  set  up  a  pawnbroker's  business 
in  connection  with  the  dressmaking  es- 
tablishment. The  author  does  not  in- 
form us  whether  the  pawnbroking  is  also 
conducted  according  to  Nihilistic  princi- 
ples. 

About  a  year  after  their  marriage  a 
third  Nihilist  makes  his  appearance  on 
the  scene.  He  is  a  medical  student 
named  Kirsanoff.  We  are  informed 
that  he  is  exceedingly  clever,  that  he  had 
thoroughly  mastered  the  French  lan- 
guage by  reading  through  eight  times  a 
French  version  of  the  New  Testament, 
"  a  well-known  book  ;"  and  finally  that 
he  had  written  a  treatise  on  physiology 
which  ' '  even  the  great  Claude  Bernard 
of  Paris  had  alluded  to  in  terms  of  re- 
spect." In  the  same  manner  as  Alex- 
ander is  distinguished  for  perseverance, 
so  is  Kirsanoff  remarkable  for  his  kind- 
ness of  heart,  of  which  the  following 
instance  is  given  :  Having  fallen  in 
love  with  a  grisctte  of  notoriously  drunk- 
en habits,  he  allowed  her  to  come  and 
live  with  him  as  soon  as  she  had  earned 
a  sufficient  sum  of  money  by  her  vile 
trade  to  pay  for  a  proper  outfit.  How- 
ever, drunkenness  and  debauchery  bring 
on  consumption,  and  she  dies  shortly 
after  the  marriage  of  Alexander  and 
Vera. 
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Before  proceeding  any  further  the  au- 
thor takes  great  pains  to  assure  us  that 
Vera,  Alexander,  and  Kirsanoff  are  per- 
sons of  the  most  irreproachable  and  ele- 
vated character,  and  that  their  hearts 
only  beat  with  generous  impulses.  To 
illustrate  this  he  goes  on  to  cause  Kirsa- 
noff to  fall  in  love  with  Vera,  who,  * '  hav- 
ing now  developed  into  a  full-grown 
woman,"  returns  Kirsanoff 's  affection, 
and  has  no  hesitation  in  telling  her  hus- 
band all  about  it.  The  latter  is  not  in 
the  least  offended  by  the  news.  Far 
from  it !  No,  after  devoting  half  an 
hour  to  considering  the  matter,  he  goes  to 
see  his  friend  Kirsanoff,  informs  him  of 
what  Vera  had  told  him,  and  ends  by  in- 
viting him  to  come  and  live  with  them, 
so  as  to  make  matters  quite  nice  and 
comfortable.  We  are  not  to  feel  sur- 
prised at  this  proposal,  for  Alexander  is 
one  of  those  people  who  consider  "  that 
a  man  of  intellect  should  not  allow  him- 
self to  be  subject  to  jealousy.  It  is  a 
false,  unnatural,  and  altogether  abomin- 
able sentiment,  a  mere  phenomenon  of 
the  present  order  of  things,  according 
to  which  I  ought  to  allow  nobody  to 
wear  my  linen  or  to  smoke  my  pipe.  It 
is  the  unfortunate  result  of  a  person's 
considering  his  helpmate  in  the  light  of 
private  ownership."  And  again,  apropos 
of  the  same  subject,  "  Can  contraband 
be  considered  as  a  good  thing  ?  Isn't  it 
much  better  to  do  things  openly  and 
aboveboard  ?  In  trying  to  hide  matters 
we  are  forced  to  make  use  of  falsehoods 
and  all  kinds  of  deceptions,  and  then, 
and  then  only,  we  become  bad." 

However,  Kirsanoff  declines  Alex- 
ander's invitation  on  the  ground  that, 
although  a  manage  it  trots  would  be  quite 
in  accordance  with  Nihilist  notions,  yet 
that  people  in  general  were  still  too  old- 
fashioned  and  conservative  in  their  preju- 
dices to  approve  of  such  a  proceeding. 
Vera  also  declines  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment. But  we  must  not  do  her  the  in- 
justice of  attributing  her  refusal  to  any 
false  feelings  of  womanly  shame.  She 
distinctly  states  that  "  if  a  husband  con- 
tinues to  live  with  his  wife,  there  can  be 
no  cause  for  scandal,  no  matter  what  her 
relations  with  any  other  man  may  be." 
She  merely  refuses,  because,  being  un- 
der obligations  to  Alexander  for  having 
rendered  her  independent  of  the  author- 
ity of  her  parents,  his  continued  pres- 


ence' would  become  irksome  to  her. 
Accordingly  Alexander  disappears,  and 
is  reported  to  have  committed  suicide 
by  drowning.  On  the  following  day, 
however,  Vera  and  Kirsanoff  receive  a 
letter  from  him,  informing  them  that 
under  cover  of  this  report  he  had  se- 
cretly embarked  for  the  United  States. 
Kirsanoff  having  obtained  the  necessary 
papers  certifying  his  friend's  death,  mar- 
ries Vera  a  fortnight  later.  They  live 
happily,  and  carry  on  a  most  friendly 
correspondence  with  Alexander. 

Some  time  after  her  second  marriage 
Vera  discards  dressmaking,  and  begins 
to  study  medicine  under  the  auspices  of 
Kirsanoff,  who  has  now  become  a  pro- 
fessor of  it.  We  are  told  that  she 
showed  a  special  predilection  for  the 
study  of  anatomy,  and  the  author  warmly 
recommends  this  kind  of  occupation  to 
his  lady  readers. 

Two  years  later  Alexander  returns 
from  the  United  States  and  settles  down 
at  St.  Petersburg  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Charles  Belmont.  He  is  now 
a  naturalized  American  subject,  and  the 
agent  of  a  great  New  York  tallow  com- 
pany. Making  the  acquaintance  of  a 
friend  of  Vera,  named  Katia,  he  con- 
verts her  to  Nihilism,  and  confides  to 
her  his  true  history,  which,  however,  in 
no  wise  shocks  her,  for  she  readily  con- 
sents to  become  his  wife.  A  few  days 
before  their  marriage  they  go  together  to 
see  Kirsanoff  and  Vera,  and  the  meeting 
is  described  as  being  of  a  most  affection- 
ate nature.  Soon  afterward  the  soi- 
disant  Charles  Belmont  takes  his  wife  to 
live  in  the  same  house  with  the  Kirsa- 
noffs,  with  whom  they  continue  on 
terms  of  the  warmest  friendship.  Ac- 
cording to  the  author  they  now  become 
the  centre  of  a  choice  and  intellectual 
circle  of  friends.  The  entertainments 
which  take  place  at  their  house  are  mi- 
nutely described. 

Having  frequently  commended  the  el- 
evated characters  of  Vera,  Alexander, 
and  Kirsanoff,  M.  Tschernyschewsky 
toward  the  end  of  his  book  becomes 
afraid  that  we  should  despair  of  ever  at- 
taining a  similar  degree  of  excellence. 
Accordingly  he  assures  us  that  his  three 
friends  are  the  most  ordinary  Nihilists 
in  the  world,  and  that  with  very  little 
trouble  we  may  become  like  them.  In 
order  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  assertion, 
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he  is  good  enough  to  introduce  us,  be- 
fore leaving  him,  to  a  most  superior  kind 
of  Nihilist,  the  quintessence  of  the  new 
doctrine  personified,  whose  name  is 
Rakhmetoff. 

Rakhmetoff,  we  are  told,  belongs  to 
an  old  Boyard  family,  and  is  very  wealthy. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  is  obliged  to 
leave  home  because  he  has  fallen  in  love 
with  a  woman  to  whom  his  father  was 
attached,  so  he  comes  to  St.  Petersburg 
to  study  at  the  University.  He  soon 
makes  the  acquaintance  of  some  stu- 
dents, who  provide  him  with  Nihilist  lit- 
erature. Thanks  partly  to  the  books 
and  chiefly  to  his  friendship  and  inti- 
mate communion  with  M.  Tscherny- 
schewsky  himself,  Rakhmetoff  rapidly 
attains  a  degree  of  Nihilistic  excellence 
which  it  is  useless  for  us  to  strive  to 
equal.  He  now  reads  but  very  few 
books,  and  only  deigns  to  associate  with 
men  who  are  known  to  exercise  influ- 
ence on  their  fellow- creatures.  After 
the  perusal  of  three  or  four  pages  of 
Macaulay's  works  he  throws  them  down 
in  disgust,  calling  them  a  mere  bundle 
of  old  rags.  Nor  are  Stuart  Mill, 
Adam  Smith,  and  other  writers  on  polit- 
ical economy  better  treated  by  this  ex- 
traordinary youth.  We  are  somewhat 
relieved,  however,  to  learn  that  Thack- 
eray's "  Vanity  Fair"  finds  favor  in  his 
sight. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  deems  that 
it  is  *'  necessary"  that  he  should  culti- 
vate his  physical  strength ;  for  what 
reason  we  are  not  informed.  Accord- 
ingly he  declines  all  food  excepting  raw 
beef-steaks  and  apples ;  M  though  he 
eats  oranges  when  at  St.  Petersburg  be- 
cause the  lower  classes  of  that  city  also 
eat  them. ' ' 

Leaving  the  University  before  he  had 
completed  his  studies,  he  travels  through 
the  country  as  a  common  laborer,  work- 
ing at  the  anvil,  at  road-making,  wood- 
cutting, and  all  other  work  calculated  to 
develop  the  muscles  ;  his  favorite  occu- 
pation being  to  tow  barges  up  the  river. 
His  strength  soon  becomes  so  great  that 
he  is  able  to  stop  a  runaway  horse  and 
carriage  by  merely  seizing  hold  of  the 
axletree  of  the  latter.  His  amusements 
are  of  an  eccentric  nature.  One  morn- 
ing he  is  found  lying  on  abed  composed 
of  inch-long  nails  pointed  upward  and 
covered  with   blood.     In  reply   to   in- 


quiries he  only  vouchsafes  to  state  that 
it  is  necessary  that  he  should  know 
whether  he  could  support  pain.  A 
little  later  he  leaves  Russia,  telling 
his  friends  that  he  had  done  all  he 
could  to  propagate  the  new  doctrines 
there,  and  that  now  it  is  necessary  that 
he  should  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  various  customs  and  social  organiza- 
tions of  other  countries.  After  this  we 
hear  no  more  of  him. 

M.  Tschernyschewsky  concludes  by 
regretting  that  there  are  but  very  few 
people  as  high-minded  as  Rakhmetoff, 
and  says  that  he  has  known  but  eight 
persons  who  could  be  compared  to  him, 
and  that  two  of  these  were  women. 


II. 


To  Western  Europeans  it  is  almost 
utterly  incomprehensible  how  thousands 
of  human  beings  can  entertain  such  no- 
tions as  have  now  been  quoted  ;  and 
above  all,  how  they  can  have  been 
adopted  to  such  an  extent  as  to  form  a 
menace  to  the  Government. 

In  order  to  understand,  in  any  meas- 
ure, their  ready  acceptance  in  Russia, 
we  must  take  the  character  of  the  people 
into  consideration. 

Their  most  prominent  features  are  su- 
perficiality and  sensuality.  The  Rus- 
sian is  the  obedient  servant  of  his  senses, 
and  is  entirely  governed  by  the  impres- 
sions which  his  eyes  and  ears  convey  to 
him.  He  does  everything  on  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment ;  he  laughs  with 
the  merry,  weeps  with  the  sad,  becomes 
as  kindly  and  generous  to  misfortune 
and  misery  when  they  are  brought  before 
his  eyes  as  he  is  cold  and  indifferent  to 
them  at  a  distance.  He  is  honest  with 
the  honest,  but  readily  falls  into  the 
ways  of  thieves  when  he  finds  himself  in 
their  company.  Credulous  and  full  of 
fantasies  which  rapidly  flame  up  and 
are  iust  as  quickly  extinguished,  all  the 
qualities  necessary  for  steadfastness  of 
purpose  are  entirely  wanting  in  him. 
The  abstract  principles  of  right  and 
wrong  but  feebly  influence  his  actions. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  is  all  the  more 
ready  to  pursue  the  shadows  of  princi- 
ples, and  to  cling  to  any  theories  which 
the  wind  of  the  day  may  have  blown 
across  his  path.  The  more  glittering, 
the  more  plausible,  the  more  unsubstan- 
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tial  they  are,  the  more  likely  are  they  to 
carry  him  away.  Without  philosophi- 
cal profundity,  he  nevertheless  possesses 
considerable  ingenuity  ;  hence  he  is  too 
ready  to  be  seduced  by  specious  argu- 
ments, and  to  accept  the  logical  conclu- 
sions of  premises  which  he  has  never 
duly  examined. 

Another  fact  must  also  be  remarked. 
The  Russians  have  no  political  history. 
Until  quite  recently  they  were  subject  to 
an  autocracy  which  repressed  any  ex- 
pression whatever  of  opinion  concerning 
the  Government.  All  power  was  con- 
centrated in  the  hands  of  the  Czar,  and 
administered  by  an  immense  bureau- 
cracy. The  public  discussion  of  political 
and  administrative  questions  was  forbid- 
den or  jealously  restricted.  Political 
education  under  such  a  condition  of 
things  was  impossible.  Political  char- 
acter is  the  outcome  of  political  strife  in 
the  forum  and  in  the  press.  It  is  the 
political  life  of  a  nation  which  alone  can 
furnish  the  individual  with  political  char- 
acter ;  and  there  is  no  such  life  in  Rus- 
sia. Until  the  present  generation  there 
was  no  regular  organization  of  classes  in 
Russia  ;  everybody  was  equally  subject 
to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Czar. 

Having  therefore  no  political  experi- 
ence, the  Russian  people  were  ill  pre- 
pared for  the  reforms  which  ushered  in 
the  comparatively  liberal  era  of  the  pres- 
ent emperor's  reign.  In  quick  succes- 
sion serfdom  was  abolished,  trial  by 
jury  and  the  English  system  of  judicial 
proceedings  introduced,  provincial,  dis- 
trict, and  municipal  assemblies  insti- 
tuted, and  liberty  of  the  press  granted 
in  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg. 

In  addition  to  all  these  things,  the  con- 
struction of  an  immense  network  of  rail- 
ways opened  up  communication  with 
foreign  countries,  and  admitted  the  in- 
flux of  the  political  ideas  of  Western 
Europe.  The  abolition  of  serfdom  in- 
troduced the  principles  of  liberty  and 
legal  equality  ;  the  new  provincial,  dis- 
trict, and  municipal  assemblies  intro- 
duced those  of  self-government ;  while 
the  liberty  of  the  press  carried  with  it 
the  novel  right  of  protest,  in  the  name 
of  the  nation,  against  the  evils  and  op- 
pressions of  the  Government.  The  more 
enlightened  classes  suddenly  became 
aware  of  the  immense  power  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  had  hitherto  lain  dormant. 


But  unfortunately,  in  consequence  of  po- 
litical inexperience,  they  were  unable  to 
give  it  a  proper  direction. 

Again,  the  ill-considered  educational 
changes  recently  introduced  by  the  Gov- 
ernment have  had  portentous  effects.  A 
Russian  youth,  more  than  any  other,  re- 
quires to  have  his  studies  regulated  for 
him.  Although  remarkable  for  intelli- 
gence and  quickness  of  perception,  he 
is  unfitted  for  serious  work  by  want  of 
perseverance  and  by  his  proneness  to 
exaggeration.  Thus,  for  instance,  a 
Russian  boy,  on  having  the  astronomical 
chart  explained  to  him,  will  perhaps  ask 
why  such  and  such  animals  had  been  se- 
lected for  the  definition  of  the  various 
constellations.  Unless  an  energetic 
hand  brings  him  back  to  his  studies,  the 
precocious  youth,  who  is  scarcely  able 
to  describe  three  constellations  correctly, 
will  surprise  his  parents  and  teachers 
with  a  new  astronomical  chart  of  his 
own  making,  entirely  different  in  its  ar- 
rangement from  that  in  his  atlas.  In- 
stead of  repressing  this  conceit,  he  is 
praised  for  his  cleverness,  and  the  teach- 
ers who  venture  to  doubt  his  genius  are 
accused  of  being  crotchety^and  narrow- 
minded.  Naturally  the  lad  who  imag- 
ines that  he  has  commenced  by  better- 
ing the  existing  astronomical  chart  is 
disinclined  to  apply  himself  to  the  dull 
routine  of  mathematical  study ;  con- 
scious of  his  own  genius,  he  considers 
that  intuition  will  enable  him  to  dis- 
pense with  further  investigation.  And 
so  it  is  with  other  departments  of  study. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  will  have  al- 
ready worked  out  a  constitution  for  Rus- 
sia ;  at  fourteen  he  will  have  written  an 
essay  on  the  physiological  and  anatomi- 
cal failings  of  the  human  body,  while 
at  fifteen  he  will  have  invented  a  new 
religion.  What  we  should  punish  as 
conceit  in  England  is  praised  as  genius 
in  Russia. 

The  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek 
which  formerly  constituted  a  sine  qud 
non  of  all ,  University  and  Government- 
service  examinations,  had  served  to  a 
certain  extent  to  compel  proper  applica- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Russian  youth.; 
for  their  study  demands  downright  hard 
work  and  perseverance.  In  1862,  how- 
ever, Alexander  the  Second,  desirous  of 
maintaining  the  reputation  of  liberal- 
mindedness  which  the  abolition  of  serf- 
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dom  had  earned  for  him,  caused  great 
reforms  to  be  made  in  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction.  The  law  limit- 
ing to  three  hundred  the  number  of 
students  at  each  of  the  seven  universities 
was  repealed,  and  the  colleges  and 
gymnasiums  thrown  open  to  all  classes. 
The  numbers  at  the  St.  Petersburg 
University  rose  almost  immediately  to 
twelve  hundred,  and  at  Moscow  to  fif- 
teen hundred. 

M.  Golownine,  known  for  his  liberal 
opinions,  succeeded  the  obnoxious  Ad- 
miral Poutjatine  as  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, and  at  once  relaxed  all  the  severe 
regulations  and  discipline  by  which  the 
students  had  previously  been  controlled. 
Latin  and  Greek  were  declared  to  be  no 
longer  necessary  for  University  and 
Government  examinations  ;  and  in  their 
stead  the  study  of  realism  and  abstract 
science  was  introduced.  Professorships 
of  Natural  History  and  Philosophy, 
which  until  then  had  been  badly  taught 
by  insufficiently  instructed  priests,  were 
instituted.  In  imitation  of  the  German 
universities,  student  associations  and 
clubs,  reading-rooms,  and  even  debating 
unions,  were  not  only  allowed,  but  even 
encouraged  by  the  Government.  The 
discussion  of  politics,  until  then  strictly 
forbidden,  was  now  openly  carried  on, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  the  stu- 
dents began  to  devote  much  more  of  their 
time  to  the  events  of  the  day,  and  to 
criticism  of  the  acts  of  the  Government, 
than  to  their  studies.  They  gradually 
became  accustomed  to  consider  them- 
selves as  "  the  coming  race"  destined  to 
regenerate  Russia,  and  entitled  to  treat 
with  contempt  the  conservative  notions 
of  their  parents  and  superiors. 

The  Government,  however,  soon  be- 
gan to  open  its  eyes  to  the  fact  that  all 
these  favors  and  privileges  had  been 
dispensed  both  too  suddenly  and  too 
lavishly,  and  that  the  young  men  were 
making  a  bad  use  of  the  independence 
which  they  had  obtained.  Some  very 
serious  disturbances  in  which  students 
were  implicated,  and  Karasoff's  attempt 
on  the  Czar's  life,  brought  matters  to  a 
climax  ;  and  in  1866  M.  Golownine  was 
obliged  to  resign. 

Count  Tolstoy,  by  whom  he  was  suc- 
ceeded, and  who  still  remains  in  office, 
has  the  reputation  of  being  the  best- 
hated  man  in  Russia.     We  are  assured 


that  he  has  done  more  to  render  the 
Government  unpopular  than  any  official 
now  living ;  and  the  following  letter 
which  he  received  last  year  from  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Nihilists  goes 
far  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  assertion. 
"  Your  excellency  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  us.  We  fully  acknowledge  the 
value  of  the  services  which  you  have 
rendered  and  still  continue  to  render  to 
our  cause.  We  promise  that  your  life 
shall  always  be  very  precious  to  us." 

His  first  act  on  entering  office  was  to 
rule  that  Latin  and  Greek  should  again- 
take  an  indispensable  place  in  the  Uni- 
versity and  Civil  Service  examinations. 
The  effect  of  this  order  can  hardly  be 
imagined.  Most  of  the  students  at  Rus- 
sian colleges  and  universities  are  the 
sons  of  small  Government  officials,  of 
priests,  and  of  tradespeople  ;  and  it  may 
safely  be  asserted  that  at  least  four  out 
of  five  of  them  are  so  poor  that  they  are 
allowed  to  pursue  their  studies  free  of 
cost.  Their  only  prospect  in  life  was, 
and  still  is,  to  pass  the  necessary  exami- 
nations, and  then  to  be  admitted  to  the 
lower  grades  of  the  Civil  Service.  For 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  Russia 
the  Government  service  is  the  only  ca- 
reer which  allows  any  scope  for  ambi- 
tion. In  other  countries,  commerce  and 
industries  of  all  kinds  offer  a  vast  field 
of  enterprise  to  young  men.  But  in 
Russia,  trade  and  manufacture  are  but 
little  developed,  and  agriculture,  which 
remains  in  the  hands  of  the  liberated 
serfs,  constitutes  almost  the  sole  industry 
of  the  country  at  large.  Nor  do  the 
learned  professions  offer  any  great  ad- 
vantages, for  the  white  clergy  (as  the 
priests  are  called,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  black  clergy,  or  monks)  are  ut- 
terly despised  in  Russia,  and  in  fact  only 
treated  a  little  better  than  the  common 
peasant ;  the  army  is  almost  entirely  re- 
served to  the  nobility,  and  trial  by  jury 
and  freedom  'of  discussion  in  courts  of 
justice  are  of  too  recent  introduction 
and  too  little  appreciated,  to  afford 
much  scope  to  the  advocate  ;  while  a 
literary  career  is  even  less  remunerative 
in  Russia  than  elsewhere. 

Despairing  of  being  able  to  pass  the 
necessary  examinations,  in  consequence 
of  their  ignorance  of  classics,  many  of 
the  students  thought  it  best  to  leave  the 
universities  and  colleges  at  once.   With- 
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out  means  of  existence,  without  position, 
and  without  any  prospect  in  life,  they 
became  ready  converts  to  Nihilism,  the 
ranks  of  which  were  constantly  aug- 
mented, not  only  by  students  who  had 
failed  to  pass,  but  also  by  those  who, 
having  succeeded,  were  nevertheless  un- 
able to  obtain  admittance  to  the  Civil 
Service.  For  since  the  number  of  the 
students  at  the  various  universities  had 
so  largely  increased,  the  Government 
was  no  longer  able  to  provide  situations 
for  all  the  young  men  who  had  credita- 
bly passed  their  examinations. 

Count  Tolstoy  rendered  himself  fur- 
ther unpopular  to  the  students  by  re- 
pealing and  abolishing  many  of  the  priv- 
ileges which  had  been  granted  by  his 
predecessor  in  office.  Most  of  the 
former  obnoxious  regulations  were  re- 
stored. Professors  and  students  were 
again  forced  to  wear  uniforms,  and  sub- 
jected to  military  discipline,  and  the 
hated  curators  were  reappointed.  These 
curators  are  officials  who  represent  the 
Imperial  Government  at  every  univer- 
sity, and  are  for  the  most  part  retired 
generals  and  colonels.  Students,  pro- 
fessors, and  even  the  Senate  and  the 
rector,  are  all  alike  subject  to  their  or- 
ders and  frequently  to  their  eccentrici- 
ties. 

Herzen  tells  us  of  a  Prince  Galyzin, 
who,  when  curator  of  the  Moscow  Uni- 
versity, issued  an  order  that  whenever 
any  one  of  the  professors  should  be  pre- 
vented by  sickness  from  teaching,  his 
colleagues  should  all  take  it  in  turn  to 
lecture  in  his  stead,  no  matter  what  their 
specialty  might  be.  The  result  was, 
that  on  one  occasion  a  priest  who  taught 
logic  was  called  upon  to  lecture  on  ob- 
stetrics, while  at  another  time  the  cele- 
brated accoucheur  Richter  was  obliged 
to  hold  forth  on  theology.  Another 
pious  old  gentleman,  curator  of  the 
Kazan  University,  ordered  that  detached 
portions  of  human  bodies,  which  had 
been  used  for  the  study  of  anatomy, 
should  be  afterward  solemnly  interred 
with  funeral  rites.  The  curators  strongly 
disapprove  of  all  intimacy  between  the 
students  and  their  professors,  and  attach 
much  more  importance  to  the  political 
ideas  of  the  latter  than  to  their  capaci- 
ties for  teaching.  An  excellent  regula- 
tion ordains  that  professors  of  universi- 
ties and  Government  colleges  should  be 


called  upon  to  retire  after  twenty-five 
years'  service  on  a  full-pay  pension. 
They  may,  however,  be  re-elected  for  a 
further  term  of  ten  years,  in  which  case 
they  draw  both  their  salary  and  their 
pension.  This  regulation  has  always 
been  held  out  as  a  great  inducement  to 
men  of  talent  and  learning  ;  and  for- 
merly the  various  "chairs"  were  cred- 
itably filled.  Now,  however,  the  curator 
has  the  power  of  vetoing  their  re-elec- 
tion ;  and  this,  together  with  the  strict 
supervision  to  which  they  are  subjected, 
has  latterly  caused  a  scarcity  of  compe- 
tent professors. 

The  administration  of  the  educational 
department  has  been  accused,  with  some 
justice,  of  being  more  anxious  to  propi- 
tiate the  Government  of  the  time  being, 
than  for  the  welfare  of  the  youth  com- 
mitted to  its  charge.  And- this  may  in 
a  certain  measure  account  for  the  other- 
wise inexplicable  changes  which  are  of 
so  frequent  occurrence. 

On  one  day  privileges  are  withdrawn, 
on  the  next  others  are  granted  ;  now- 
certain  studies  are  specially  favored,  a 
few  months  subsequently  entirely  differ- 
ent ones  will  have  the  preponderance. 
This  continual  uncertainty  and  change 
has  a  most  discouraging  and  irritating  ef- 
fect on  the  students.  Naturally  disin- 
clined to  serious  study,  these  interrup- 
tions both  confirm  and  excuse  their  nat- 
ural indisposition  to  serious  work,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  they  dis- 
cuss among  themselves  the  injustice 
with  which  they  are  treated.  Subjected 
to  a  system  of  espionage,  there  is  a  risk 
that  any  unfavorable  expression  of  opin- 
ion concerning  Count  Tolstoy's  adminis- 
tration may  reach  his  ears,  in  which  case 
it  will  probably  be  looked  upon  as  trea- 
son ;  and,  indeed,  apart  from  any  evi- 
dence of  disaffection,  students  are  fre- 
quently expelled  and  even  exiled,  on  the 
merest  suspicion  and  without  any  hear- 
ing. Thus,  for  instance,  a  student  at  the 
St.  Petersburg  University,  named  Or- 
ganoff,  was  suddenly  seized  by  night  in 
1876,  and  detained  for  over  two  years 
in  a  distant  town  by  the  police,  merely 
because  he  had  had  the  misfortune  to 
incur  the  displeasure  of  his  superiors, 
nor  was  he  ever  able  to  obtain  any  hear- 
ing, or  even  explanation  of  the  severe 
treatment  to  which  he  had  been  sub- 
jected. 
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The  Government,  on  the  other  hand, 
consider  themselves  justified  in  adopt- 
ing very  severe  and  even  harsh  measures 
in  dealing  with  these  institutions,  which 
they  regard  as  the  very  hotbed  cf  dis- 
content. This  has  especially  been  the 
case  since  the  trial  of  Netchaieff  and 
Solowjew  brought  to  light  the  fact,  that 
at  least  three  quarters  of  the  Nihilist 
party  are  composed  of  graduates,  stu- 
dents, and  young  men  and  women  who, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  have  been 
unable  to  complete  their  academical  ca- 
reer. The  history  of  the  ex-student 
Solowjew,  who  attempted  to  assassinate 
the  Czar  on  the  2d  of  April  last,  is 
merely  that  of  most  Nihilists.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  poor  village  apothecary  on 
one  of  the  estates  of  the  late  Grand 
Duchess  Helena.  After  spending  sev- 
eral years  at  the  St.  Petersburg  gymna- 
sium, he  matriculated  at  the  university, 
the  Grand  Duchess  very  kindly  defray- 
ing all  the  expenses  of  his  education  ; 
but  for  some  reason  or  other,  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  without  having  com- 
pleted his  studies,  and  consequently  ex- 
perienced great  difficulties  and  delays  in 
obtaining  a  situation  as  village  school- 
master at  Toropez.  While  there  he  be- 
came a  convert  to  Nihilism,  and  was  dis- 
missed in  1875  for  having  been  in  commu- 
nication with  suspected  persons.  In  imi- 
tation of  M.  Tschernyschewsky's  Rakh- 
metoff ,  he  now  devoted  his  time  to  wan- 
dering about  the  country  disguised  as  a 
common  laborer,  occasionally  working 
at  the  anvil  and  propagating  revolution- 
ary doctrines  among  the  people.  In 
1876  he  married  a  young  woman  of  the 
name  of  Catherine  Tschelichteff  merely 
in  order  to  render  her  independent  of 
her  parents'  authority.  They  separated 
soon  after  the  marriage,  and  Solowjew 
continued  his  wanderings  under  an  as- 
sumed name  till  1878,  when  he  came  to 
St.  Petersburg  and  took  up  his  abode 
there.  He  remained  busily  occupied 
in  distributing  Nihilist  proclamations, 
pamphlets,  and  books,  until  April,  when 
he  made  his  attempt  to  assassinate  the 
Czar.  It  may  be  added  as  character- 
istic of  this  Nihilist,  who  was  hanged  a 
few  weeks  later,  that  he  spent  the  night 
preceding  his  crime  in  a  house  of  ill 
fame. 

Before  proceeding  further  we  would 
now  draw  the  reader's  attention  to  the 


history  of  Michael  Bakunin,  the  founder 
of  the  doctrines  of  Nihilism,  some  of 
whose  speeches  we  have  quoted  in  the 
early  part  of  this  article. 

He  belonged  to  a  rich  Boyard  family, 
favorably  known  both  at  court  and  in 
the  army.  One  of  his  nearest  relations 
is  at  the  present  moment  an  aide-de- 
camp General  of  the  Czar,  while  another 
cousin  occupied  until  quite  recently  the 
post  of  Governor-General  of  Eastern 
Siberia. 

Born  in  1814,  Michael  Bakunin,  in 
accordance  with  the  traditions  of  his 
family,  was  destined  for  a  military  career 
in  the  Imperial  Guard.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  entered  the  School  of  Gun- 
nery at  St.  Petersburg,  where,  however, 
he  already  began  to  show  signs  of  dis- 
content and  insubordination.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  although  he  passed 
an  excellent  examination,  he  was  refused 
admittance  into  the  Guards,  and  ap- 
pointed to  a  line  regiment  quartered  in 
some  out-of-the-way  pait  of  the  country. 

In  order  to  fully  appreciate  the  hard- 
ship which  this  treatment  entailed,  we 
must  explain  that  while  the  Guards  are 
stationed  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow, 
the  officers  of  line  regiments  have  the 
prospect  of  spending  their  whole  lives 
in  some  small  Russian  village  or  provin- 
cial town.  Thoroughly  disgusted,  Ba- 
kunin now  became  a  complete  misan- 
thrope, and  neglected  his  military  duties 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  army. 

Thus  he  found  himself  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  without  any  occupation  or 
prospect  in  life.  Taking  up  his  abode 
in  Moscow,  he  joined  Alexander  Her- 
zen  and  severaV  other  well-known  Rus- 
sians in  forming  a  club  for  the  discus- 
sion and  study  of  Hegel's  social  philos- 
ophy, which  was  then  in  vogue.  He 
soon  became  the  acknowledged  chief  of 
his  circle,  and  surpassed  all  his  friends 
in  enthusiasm  for  this  new  German  phi- 
losophy ;  in  fact,  he  began  to  consider 
that  it  was  his  special  mission  to  propa- 
gate its  teaching  in  Russia.  In  1841  he 
went  to  Berlin  in  order  to  pursue  his 
philosophical  studies  at  their  very  source. 
Hegel  himself  was  already  dead,  but  his 
tenets  still  enjoyed  the  utmost  considera- 
tion. 

Bakunin  lived  here  for  a  time  with  the 
celebrated    novelist    Ivan    Tourgeneff ; 
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but  he  soon  frightened  all  his  Russian 
friends  by  the  wild  fanaticism  with  which 
he  sought  to  adopt  Hegel's  theories  to 
everyday  life.  In  1843  we  find  him  at 
Dresden  writing  the  most  rabid  articles 
for  a  Socialistic  review,  under  the  pseu- 
donym of  Jules  Elizard.  A  year  later 
he  went  to  Paris,  informing  his  friends 
that  there  was  nothing  more  to  learn  in 
Germany. 

Paris  was  then  regarded  as  the  spot 
whence  the  social  reorganization  of  the 
world  would  originate  ;  and  Proudhon 
and  Louis  Blanc  were  then  at  their  height 
of  influence.  The  Russian  Government, 
however,  which  had  begun  to  look  upon 
Bakunin  with  suspicion,  now  thought 
fit  to  request  his  return  to  Russia,  and 
refused  to  renew  his  passports.  Disre- 
garding his  recall,  he  spent  the  next  five 
years  of  his  life  partly  in  France  and 
partly  in  Switzerland,  dependent  to  a 
certain  extent  on  the  good-will  and 
pleasure  of  the  police,  owing  to  his  be- 
ing without  papers.  In  1847,  however, 
he  was  formally  expelled  from  French 
territory  at  the  request  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
made  a  speech  at  a  banquet  on  the  an- 
niversary of  the  Warsaw  insurrection, 
urging  the  overthrow  of  the  Czar's 
Government,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  confederate  republic  in  its  place. 
Tracked  everywhere  and  constantly 
watched  by  the  police  agents  of  the  Rus- 
sian Government,  which  had  offered  a 
reward  of  10,000  roubles  for  his  capture, 
he  was  forced  to  wander  about  from  one 
place  to  another,  until  the  Revolution  of 
1848  rendered  his  return  to  Paris  possi- 
ble. But  he  was  greatly  disappointed 
when  the  Provisional  Government  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  his  tempting  proposals  that 
France  should  take  the  lead  in  revolu- 
tionizing all  Europe  ;  and  he  soon  re- 
ceived significant  hints  which  caused  him 
to  leave  France  again  toward  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Proceeding  to  Prague,  he  made  an 
abortive  attempt  to  incite  the  youth  of 
that  city  to  revolt  against  the  Govern- 
ment. Pursued  by  the  Austrian  police, 
he  escaped  to  Dresden,  where  he  ar- 
rived just  in  time  to  take  a  very  promi- 
nent part  in  the  serious  disturbances  of 
1849.  The  insurgents  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  city,  and  only  surrendered 
after  a  three  days'  siege  to  the  Prussian 


and  Saxon  regular  troops.  Bakunin, 
whose  proposal  to  set  fire  to  the  city 
when  its  defence  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible, had  exasperated  even  the  insur- 
gents against  him,  was  captured  on 
the  10th  of  May,  1849,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Chemnitz.  After  a  year's 
imprisonment  he  was  condemned  to 
death  by  the  Saxon  court-martial.  How- 
ever, before  the  sentence  could  be  car- 
ried into  effect,  the  Austrian  *  Govern- 
ment demanded,  and  obtained,  his  ex- 
tradition. Sentenced  to  death  a  second 
time  by  the  Austrian  judges  for  his  do- 
ings at  Prague,  he  again  escaped  the 
penalty, in  consequence  of  a  request  made 
by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  that  he  should 
be  transferred  tO(  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment for  punishment.  From  1851  to 
1856  he  remained  a  close  prisoner  in  the 
dungeons  of  the  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
fortress  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Owing  to  powerful  intercession  made 
in  his  behalf,  Alexander,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  coronation,  commuted  his 
punishment  to  banishment  for  life  to  the 
eastern  part  of  Siberia.  Being  nearly 
related  to  Count  Mouravieff,  the  Gov- 
ernor-General of  the  province,  he  was 
treated  with  comparative  leniency,  and 
even  allowed  a  certain  amount  of  liberty 
on  parole.  In  1861  he  managed  to 
escape  in  an  American  trading  schooner 
to  Yokohama,  whence  he  travelled 
through  the  United  States  to  England. 
Here  he  was  received  with  open  arms 
by  his  former  friends,  Alexander  Her- 
zen%  Ogareff,  and  the  little  Russian  col- 
ony of  political  refugees  established  in 
London. 

Herzen  was  at  that  time  engaged  in 
editing  a  Russian  newspaper  called  the 
Kolokol  (the  Bell)  directed  against  the 
despotism  of  the  Government.  The  il- 
legitimate son  of  a  Prince  Jakowleff  and 
possessing  a  large  fortune,  he  was  at  all 
times  much  more  moderate  in  his  politi- 
cal views  than  Bakunin,  whose  twelve 
years  of  prison  had  only  had  the  effect 
of  developing  more  thoroughly  his  doc- 
trine of  universal  chaos.  Herzen,  al- 
though what  we  should  call  an  ultra-rad- 
ical, was  never  at  any  time  of  his  life  an 
adherent  to  Nihilism.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  his  paper  was  strictly 
forbidden  in  Russia,  it  was  extensively 
read  and  appreciated  throughout  the 
Empire  until  the  time  of  Bakunin's  arri- 
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val  in  London.  The  co-operation  of 
the  latter  in  the  editorship  had  a  roost 
injurious  effect  upon  it.  The  compara- 
tively moderate  views  which  it  had  until 
then  professed  were  discarded,  and  Ni- 
hilism and  universal  anarchy  preached 
in  every  number.  In  coasequence  it 
speedily  lost  the  consideration  and  in- 
fluence which  it  had  enjoyed.  After 
taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Polish  insurrection  of  1863, 
Herzen  and  Bakunin  transferred  their 
quarters  to  Geneva,  where  the  Kolokol 
shortly  afterward  died  a  natural  death. 
Soon  after  their  arrival  in  Switzerland 
Bakunin  separated  from  his  friend  Her- 
zen (who  died  in  1870,  leaving  behind 
him  several  works  of  much  interest, 
which  are  being  published  by  his  son), 
and  lost  no  time  in  actively  interesting 
himself  in  the  various  European  revolu- 
tionary organizations.  In  1867  we  find 
him  not  only  a  prominent  member  of 
the  "  Internationale,"  but  also  on  the 
permanent  committee  of  the  "  League 
of  Universal  Peace"  in  Switzerland. 
.The  attempts  which  he  made  to  convert 
these  two  organizations  to  his  views  met 
with  but  little  success,  and  in  1868  he 
was  formally  expelled  from  both  associ- 
ations. Thereupon  he  founded  the 
"  Alliance  Internationale  de  la  Revolu- 
tion europ^enne"  in  connection  with 
the  Nihilist  party  in  Russia,  of  which  he 
now  became  the  acknowledged  chief.  A 
year  later  we  find  him  in  personal  com- 
munication with  the  notorious  Net- 
chaieff,  whom  he  ended  by  sending 
back  to  Russia  accredited  as  the  emis- 
sary of  the  chief  committee  of  the 
Nihilists. 

In  1870,  after  the  fall  of  the  empire 
in  France,  he  published  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled "  L*  Empire  Knouto-Germaniquc 
et  la  revolution  sociaie,"  in  which  he 
summons  the  proletarian  classes  of  all 
Europe  to  assist  France  in  bringing 
about  a  social  revolution,  and  to  free  her 
from  the  Government  which  German 
bayonets  had  imposed  on  her.  It  also 
advocates  the  dismissal  of  all  officials, 
the  imprisonment  of  all  landed  proprie- 
tors, capitalists,  and  priests,  the  distri- 
bution of  government  and  private  prop- 
erty, and  concludes  by  recommending 
that  all  Bonapartists  should  be  trans- 
ported for  life.  After  the  publication 
of  this  piece  of  literature,  he   betook 


himself  to  Lyons,  hearing  that  the  Com- 
mune had  been  proclaimed  in  that  city. 
He  arrived  there  on  the  morning  of  the 
20th  of  September,  and  after  having  been 
most  warmly  received  by  Cluseret,  Rich- 
ard, and  other  Communists,  assisted  at 
the  storming  of  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  by 
the  insurgents. 

Twenty-four  hours  later  the  National 
Guards  had  recaptured  the  H6tel  de 
Ville  and  dispersed  the  provisional  Gov- 
ernment established  there.  Bakunin 
himself  was  conducted  to  the  railway 
station  and  seated  in  a  train  which 
brought  him  back  direct  to  Geneva. 
The  remaining  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  between  Berne,  Zurich,  and  Ge- 
neva, and  actively  employed  in  direct- 
ing the  revolutionary  work  in  Russia. 
He  died  a  few  months  ago  at  Geneva, 
and  has  been  succeeded,  as  leader  of  the 
Nihilist  party,  by  a  M.  Drogomonow, 
who  resides  in  the  same  city. 

N^tchaleff,  whom  we  have  referred  to 
in  connection  with  Bakunin,  was  a  dt- 
class'e  student  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Uni- 
versity. In  1869  he  came  to  Geneva, 
saw  Bakunin,  and  obtained  from  him  a 
card  bearing  the  following  mystic  words  : 
"Alliance  r6volutionnaire  europ^enne ; 
le  Comit6  G6n6ral,  12  mai,  1869." 
Armed  with  this  document,  he  returned 
to  St.  Petersburg  and  spent  the  next 
four  years  in  comparative  ease,  living  at 
the  expense  of  others.  Russians  still 
retain  much  of  the  Asiatic  weakness  for 
conspiracies,  and  Netchafeff  had  only  to 
show  the  card  in  order  to  be  received 
with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  by  students 
and  the  discontented  youth  of  both 
sexes,  who  regarded  him  almost  in  the 
light  of  a  supernatural  being,  and  were 
ready  to  obey  his  slightest  behest. 

He  greatly  impressed  !them  by  fre- 
quently talking  about  his  "  secret  chief," 
and  succeeded  in  swindling  many  peo- 
ple out  of  large  sums  of  money,  which 
he  demanded  in  the  name  of  the  revolu- 
tionary committee.  "Whenever  there 
was  the  slightest  hesitation  about  com- 
plying with  any  of  his  demands,  he 
dropped  hints  about  the  deadly  ven- 
geance of  the  committee.  In  1873  a 
young  man' of  the  name  of  Ivanoff,  hav- 
ing declined  to  submit  any  longer  to  his 
extortions,  and  threatened  to  betray  him 
to  the  police,  Netchaleff  stabbed  him  in 
the  back,  wounding  him  mortally.     Al- 
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though  he  managed  to  escape  to  Zurich, 
the  Swiss  Government  made  no  difficulty 
about  surrendering  him  to  the  Russian 
authorities  as  a  common  murderer,  and 
in  1874  he  was  tried  with  closed  doors 
at  Moscow.  In  consideration  of  the 
important  revelations  which  he  was  good 
enough  to  make,  his  sentence  was  com- 
muted to  penal  servitude  for  life  in  the 
mines  of  Siberia. 

According  to  a  preconcerted  arrange- 
ment the  183  persons  implicated  by  his 
confessions  were  all  seized  on  the  same 
day,  the  20th  of  May,  1875.  They  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  priests,  tradespeople,  Jews,  and  small 
officials,  and  were  accused  of  having 
sought  to  propagate  Nihilism  among 
the  lower  classes  of  the  people.  Some 
very  curious  facts  came  to  light  during 
the  trial.  One  of  the  accused,  a  girl 
named  Idalia  Polheim,  acknowledged 
that  she  had  received  orders  from  the 
central  committee  to  become  the  para- 
mour of  a  wealthy  old  landed  proprie- 
tor, and  then  to  poison  and  rob  him  of 
his  riches  in  favor  of  the  cause.  On 
another  occasion  the  same  girl  had  been 
instructed  by  the  committee  to  become 
the  mistress  of  a  certain  Larinoff,  who 
had  threatened  to  desert  the  revolution- 
ary party.  A  student  of  the  name  of 
Ituschin  also  confessed  that  a  boy  at 
Moscow  had  been  persuaded  to  murder 
and  rob  his  own  father,  and  to  hand 
over  the  plunder  to  the  committee. 
Some  astonishment  has  been  expressed 
at  the  large  number  of  young  girls  im- 
plicated in  all  these  Nihilist  conspiracies, 
who  seek  to  emulate  the  conduct  of  M. 
Tschernyschewsky's  Vera.  We  would, 
however,  remark  that  in  Russia,  as 
elsewhere,  women  are  apt  to  rush  to  ex- 
tremes in  politics  as  well  as  in  religion  ; 
with  them  the  heart  is  stronger  than  the 
head. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  this 
monster  trial,  which  lasted  over  eighteen 
months,  should  have  taken  place  with 
open  doors,  for  the  conduct  of  the 
judges  who  presided  was  so  weak,  and 
even  unseemly,  that  the  dignity  of  the 
court  must  have  suffered  in  the  eyes  of 
the  auditors. 

The  most  extraordinary  scenes  were 
of  daily  occurrence.  The  accused  were 
not  only  allowed  to  address  the  court, 
but  even  to  preach  the  most  rampant 


Nihilism  from  the  prisoners'  dock.  The 
lawyers  for  the  defence  not  only  seized 
every  opportunity  to  vituperate  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  hold  up  the  accused  as 
martyrs  to  its  despotism,  but  also  to 
excite  the  popular  feeling  against  the 
gendarmerie  and  police,  who  after  all 
had  only  obeyed  orders  in  arresting  the 
prisoners.  On  one  occasion  some  of  the 
counsel  were  even  allowed  to  go  so  far 
as  to  insist  on  the  withdrawal  of  an  offi- 
cer of  the  gendarmerie  from  the  court, 
on  the  ground  that  the  sight  "  of  his 
hated  uniform  excited  the  public."  The 
proceedings  were  not  terminated  until 
the  month  of  December,  1877,  when 
ninety-nine  of  the  accused  were  sen- 
tenced to  penal  servitude  in  Siberia, 
thirty-six  subjected  to  police  supervision 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  the 
remainder  acquitted. 

This  great  trial  was  scarcely  over, 
when  the  Government  was  dismayed  by 
the  attempted  assassination  of  General 
Trepoff,  the  chief  of  that  Third  Section 
of  the  Imperial  Chancellerie  which  has 
the  control  of  the  Gendarmerie  of  the 
Empire.  On  the  5  th  of  February, 
1878,  he  was  shot  down  in  the  streets  of 
St.  Petersburg  by  a  young  woman,  for- 
merly a  medical  student,  and  named 
Vera  Sassoulitch.  In  consequence  of 
her  acquaintance  with  Netchaieff  she  had 
been  subjected  to  a  constant  supervision 
by  the  police,  and  goaded  almost  to  des- 
peration by  their  persecutions.  The 
"  Committee"  had,  therefore,  but  little 
difficulty  in  persuading  her  to  avenge  a 
flogging  which  Bogobjulotf,  a  Nihilist, 
had  been  subjected  to  for  some  infrac- 
tion of  prison  discipline.  It  should  be 
added  that  Bogobjuloff  was  a  perfect 
stranger  to  her,  and  that  she  had  never 
even  seen  him.  The  Government  was 
advised  not  to  treat  her  as  a  political 
offender,  but  rather  as  an  ordinary  crim- 
inal, and  to  have  her  case  decided  by  a 
jury.  Her  trial, which  took  place  at  St. 
Petersburg, .  caused  an  immense  sensa- 
tion throughout  Russia*  Here  again  the 
presiding  judges  behaved  in  a  most  un- 
accountable manner,  and  allowed  the 
proceedings  to  be  carried  on  as  if  Gen- 
eral Trepoff  were  the  accused  and  Vera 
Sassoulitch  the  injured  party.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  the  jury  brought  in 
a  verdict  acquitting  the  prisoner  of  a 
crime  to  which  she  herself  had  pleaded 
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guilty,  and  the  judges  directed  that  she 
should  be  set  at  liberty.  The  verdict 
was  received  with  the  most  frantic  ap- 
plause, not  only  by  the  persons  present 
in  the  court,  but  also  by  a  large  crowd 
of  students  and  others  who  filled  the 
street.  One  young  student  present  ap- 
pears to  have  completely  lost  his  head 
on  •  receiving  the  news.  Drawing  a  re- 
volver from  his  pocket,  he  suddenly 
fired  a  first  shot  at  a  policeman,  with  a 
second  he  seriously  wounded  a  poor 
woman  who  was  standing  next  to  him, 
while  with  a  third  he  blew  his  own 
brains  out.  Vera  Sassoulitch  managed 
to  escape  from  tjie  supervision  of  the 
police  officials,  of  the  Third  Section,  and 
is  at  the  present  moment  living  near  Ge- 
neva. 

The  baneful  effects  of  her  trial  soon 
became  perceptible — political  assassina- 
tions grew  to  be  quite  the  fashion.  On 
the  17th  of  August  of  the  same  year 
General  Menzentsoff,  who  had  succeed- 
ed General  Trepoff  as  chief  of  the  Third 
Section,  was  shot  in  the  streets  of  St. 
Petersburg  by  a  young  man  who  man- 
aged to  effect  his  escape.  Baron  Hey- 
king,  commanding  the  gendarmerie  at 
Kietf,  and  Prince  Krapotkin,  the  Gover- 
nor of  Charkoff,  were  also  murdered  in 
the  course  of  the  summer.  General 
Drenteln,  who  had  undertaken  the  di- 
rection of  the  Third  Section  after  the 
assassination  of  General  Menzentsoff, 
was  shot  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
year,  and  matters  have  culminated  in 
the  recent  attempt  to  murder  the  Czar 
with  which  the  world  is  even  now  ring- 
ing. Of  late,  however,  the  Nihilists  ap- 
pear to  have  changed  their  tactics  to 
some  extent,  and  to  have  adopted  the 
famous  prescription  of  Hippocrates,  ac- 
cording to  which,  when  medicines  and 
the  knife  are  powerless  to  heal,  fire 
should  be  tried  (*'  Quod  medicamina  et 
ferrum  non  sanant,  ignis  sanat").  Arson 
has  become  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
conflagrations  have  increased  to  an  enor- 
mous extent.  During  the  month  of  last 
June  alone  3500  fires  broke  out  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Orenburg,  Koslow,  Irkutsk, 
and  Uralsk,  destroying  property  to  the 
amount  of  12,000,000  roubles;  only 
900  of  these  fires  could  be  properly  ac- 
counted for,  the  remaining  2600  being 
attributed  to  Nihilistic  incendiaries. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  commit- 


tee has  considerable  funds  at  its  disposal. 
Agencies  are  maintained  at  Berlin,  Paris, 
and  London,  where  travelling  Nihilists 
are  fraternally  received  and  provided 
with  money  and  the  necessaries  of  life. 
However,  when  their  resources  are  too 
heavily  taxed,  they  have  no  hesitation 
about  levying  blackmail.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, during  the  past  summer,  two 
wealthy  St.  Petersburg  merchants  re- 
ceived anonymous  letters  from  the  com- 
mittee requesting  sums  of  20,000  and 
30,000  roubles  respectively,  and  threat- 
ening them  with  a  violent  death  in  case 
of  refusal.  The  merchants  in  question 
lost  no  time  in  complying  with  the  de- 
mands made  upon  their  purses,  and  when 
blamed  for  not  having  sought  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Government,  replied  with 
some  justice,  "  If  the  chief  of  the  police 
is  unable  to  protect  his  own  person  from 
attacks,  how  can  we  possibly  expect 
efficient  protection  ?M 

The  attempt  on  the  Emperor's  life  in 
April  last  caused  such  consternation 
that  the  Government  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  proclaim  martial  law  in  the 
greater  part  of  European  Russia.  Six 
military  Governor-Generals  have  been 
appointed  with  the  fullest  powers  to 
suspend,  when  they  think  it  expedient, 
any  of  the  ordinary  police  and  judicial 
proceedings.  Nihilists  are  now  tried 
by  courts-martial,  which  are  conducted 
in  a  more  dignified  and  expeditious 
manner  than  the  civil  tribunals. 

While  referring  to  the  latter,  we 
would  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  offer  a  word  of  explanation  concern- 
ing the  astonishing  conduct  of  the 
judges,  to  which  we  have  referred  above. 
When  trial  by  jury  and  the  West-Euro- 
pean mode  of  judicial  proceedings  were 
first  adopted  in  Russia  in  the  year  1865, 
great  fear  was  expressed  as  to  the  diffi- 
culty which  there  would  be  in  obtaining 
judges  sufficiently  independent  of  any 
influence  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
and  the  aristocracy  to  administer  justice 
equitably.  The  new  judges,  who  were 
not  chosen  from  the  highest  social 
grades,  accordingly  imagined  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  give  both  to  the  Govern-, 
ment  and  to  the  aristocracy  every  proof 
of  their  independence,  and,  in  fact, 
rather  overdid  the  matter.  Whenever 
the  lower  classes  came  into  conflict  with 
either  the  aristocracy  or  the  Govern- 
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ment,  the  judges  invariably  decided  in 
favor  of  the  former,  no  matter  how  un- 
justly. Little  by  little  they  grew  ac- 
customed to  look  upon  themselves  as 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  as 
their  protectors  against  the  oppressions 
of  the  Government.  It  is,  indeed,  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  the  Russian 
Government  can  ever  have  hoped  that 
men  of  real  talent  and  conscience  would 
consent  to  take  any  part  in  so  half- 
hearted a  concern  as  the  new  judicial 
system  in  Russia.  On  the  one  hand  we 
have  the  open  courts  of  justice  with 
their  juries  and  freedom  of  discussion, 
while  on  the  other  we  find  the  notorious 
Third  Section  of  the  Imperial  Chancel- 
lerie  with  its  army  of  gendarmes,  and 
with  its  power  without  trial  to  imprison, 
and  to  punish  with  penal  servitude  or 
exile  to  Siberia,  at  its  pleasure.  The 
newly-instituted  judicial  system  is  com- 
paratively useless,  since  even  when  the 
judge  and  jury  acquit  an  offender,  he 
is  liable  to  be  immediately  seized  and 
punished  by  the  Section  for  state  rea- 
sons. 

With  the  exception  of  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  serfs,  almost  all  of  the  well- 
intentioned  reforms  of  Alexander  the 
Second  have  been  nullified  by  the  action 
of  this  Third  Section,  the  chief  of  which 
has  often  been  nicknamed  the  "  Vice- 
Emperor.'  '  For  instance,  the  munici- 
pal district  and  provincial  assemblies 
are  powerless  to  adopt  any  measure  un- 
til they  have  obtained  not  only  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
and  of  the  Governor  of  the  province, 
but  also  the  consent  of  the  commandant 
of  the  gendarmerie  of  the  place  who  rep- 
resents the  Third  Section.  It  is  deeply 
to  be  regretted  that  when  the  Czar  de- 
termined to  institute  these  municipal 
district  and  provincial  assemblies,  he 
did  not  go  one  step  farther  and  insti- 
tute a  national  assembly  ;  a  House  of 
Representatives  chosen  by  the  nation  is 
the  only  possible  remedy  in  the  present 
state  of  things.  By  his  somewhat  too 
hasty  reforms  in  the  early  part  of  his 
reign,  the  Emperor  gave  his  people  a 
taste  of  liberty,  and  allowed  them  to 
acquire  a  taste  for  self-government,  un- 
til then  unknown  in  Russia.  They  now 
demand  that  this  concession  should  be 
more  fully  developed.  There  are  at  the 
present  moment  many  loyal  and  devoted 


subjects  of  the  Czar,  who  would  be  hor- 
rified at  the  bare  idea  of  becoming  Nihil- 
ists themselves,  and  who  yet  regard  the 
proceedings  of  these  destructives  with  a 
certain  degree  of  complacency,  hoping 
that  it  will  force  the  Government  to 
concede  that  which  even  the  Mikado  of 
Japan  has  granted  to  his  people — namely, 
a  Constitution.  A  parliament  control- 
ling the  national  expenditure,  protect- 
ing individual  liberty,  and  demanding  of 
the  Third  Section  an  account  of  its  ac- 
tions, would  not  only  have  the  effect  of 
restoring  the  financial  credit  of  Russia, 
but  would,  by  admitting  the  people  to  a 
share  of  the  sovereignty,  rally  to  the 
side  of  the  Government  many  excel- 
lent and  liberal-minded  men  who  are  in- 
creasingly dissatisfied  with  the  present 
state  of  affairs. 

Nihilism  deprived  of  the  larger  por- 
tion of  its  raison  d'etre — namely,  stifled 
discontent — would  quickly  lose  the  most 
capable  of  its  adherents,  and  would 
probably  prove  as  fleeting  and  unstable 
as  are  most  of  the  impulses  and  ideas  of 
the  Russian  mind. 

Postscript. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  subjoin 
a  literal  translation  from  the  principal 
article  in  the  last  number  of  a  Nihilist 
paper  (Narodnia  Volya,  the  Will  of  the 
People),  which  is  published  in  Russian 
at  St.  Petersburg  by  means  of  secret 
presses. 

ON  WHICH   SIDE  IS  MORALITY? 

The  Russian  Press  is  bent  almost  double  by 
the  Imperial  Government.  Notwithstanding 
its  disagreeable  position,  it  does  its  utmost  to 
curry  favor  of  its  oppressors.  Whenever 
thefts,  murders,  or  incendiarisms  take  place 
in  Russia,  the  Press  invariably  attributes 
them  to  the  Nihilists.  There  is  an  old  prov- 
erb which  says : "  Slander,  slander ;  some  result 
will  always  be  obtained."  Judging  from  the 
tone  of  the  Press,  some  result  has  been  ob- 
tained. According  to  its  statements,  the  Ni- 
hilists are  little  better  than  wild  beasts.  We 
do  not  venture  to  assert  that  there  are  no  bad 
men  in  our  ranks  ;  but  are  yours  entirely  free 
from  them?  The  number  of  bad  persons 
among  the  Nihilists  is  so  very  small  that  we 
need  hardly  enumerate  them. 

Since  1862  over  17,000  persons  have  been 
exiled  to  Siberia  for  political  offences. 

You  accuse  us  of  adopting  means  of  action 
which  are  unjustifiable  in  every  way.  But 
what  can  we  do  ?  We  are  reduced  to  silence. 
We  only  adopt  questionable  means  of  action 
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very  rarely,  and  then  only  in 
whereas  you  use  them  daily. 

The  money  obtained  from  private  individu- 
als by  means  of  theft  and  blackmail  has  not 
been  levied  by  order  of  the  ••  Committee,"  but 
by  certain  unscrupulous  Nihilists  acting  on 
their  own  behalf.  However,  we  are  all  the 
more  ready  to  admit  that  such  things  have 
been  done,  when  we  remember  that  only  five 
such  cases  are  known  to  have  taken  place. 

Do  you  accuse  us  of  being  murderers,  be- 
cause of  our  attempts  to  take  the  life  of  His 
Most  Sacred  Majesty?  Why,  we  would  most 
gladly  accomplish  his  destruction,  and  he  has 
only  escaped  until  now  in  consequence  of  the 
many  cowards  in  our  ranks !  It  has  been 
stated  that  Sol ow Jew's  attempt  in  April  last  has 
disturbed  the  rest  and  peace  of  mind  of  many 
harmless  and  respectable  citizens.  Some  of 
the  Liberal  papers  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
it  will  have  the  effect  of  producing  a  reaction 
in  favor  of  the  Government.  Why,  what  idle 
and  stupid  talk  !  These  good  newspaper  pro- 
prietors, who  love  their  ease  and  their  books, 
must  have  been  asleep  not  to  have  perceived 
that  the  reaction  began  sixteen  years  ago,  not 
in  favor  of  the  Government,  but  against  it. 

We  are  quite  persuaded  that  if  Sol ow Jew's 
attempt  had  succeeded,  everybody  would  talk 
in  a  very  different  manner  ;  even  the  slaves 
and  asses  who  surround  the  throne  would 
have  rejoiced. 

It  is  very  clear  that  Russia  can't  remain  in 
her  present  state  much  longer.  The  people 
become  daily  more  impoverished,  and  are 
sinking  into  a  very  abyss  of  proletarism, 
whence  they  will  never  be  able  to  rise  again. 
The  avaricious  and  hard-hearted  "  bourgeoisie" 
daily  increases  in  numbers,  and  begins  to 
raise  its  cruel  head.  The  standard  of  public 
morality  in  Russia  has  already  sunk  so  low 
that  we  tremble  for  the  future  of  our  country. 
Bribery  is  common  throughout  the  Govern- 
ment service,  and  has  even  found  its  way  into 
the  Senate.  *  The  National  Treasury  is  robbed, 
and  national  property  is  distributed  right  and 
left  to  the  unworthy  favorites  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Embezzlement  is  the  order  of  the  day, 
both  in  the  Government  banks,  and  in  the 
army  commissariat  department,  and  the  poor 
soldiers  are  robbed  in  the  most  shameful  man- 
ner. We  would  remind  our  readers  of  the 
case  of  Mother  Mitrofania,  formerly  a  lady  of 
honor  of  the  Empress;  and  latterly  the  supe- 
rior of  a  convent,  who  was  convicted  of  whole- 
sale forgery  in  1877  (she  was  exiled  to  Siberia, 
and  now  lives  in  a  pretty  villa  on  the  western 
frontier  of  Siberia).  Also  of  that  of  Ovsiani- 
kow,  who  was  convicted  of  embezzling  over 
2,000,000  roubles  of  Government  money  in 
1876,  and  who  now  lives  in  ease  and  luxury 
near  Irkutsk.  Of  Tuchenzow,  a  chamberlain 
of  the  Czar,  who  was  convicted  of  robbing  the 
Credit  Foncier  of  Moscow  of  over  1,000,000 
roubles,  and  who,  when  exiled  to  the  Ural 
Mountains,  travelled  thither  with  his  mistress 
in  a  carriage  and  four,  etc. 

And  how  many  others  are  there  who  have 
not  figured  in  the  prisoners'  dock  ?    Such  as 

,  who  has  made  a  fortune  of  over  1,000,000 

roubles  in  the  construction  of  fortifications  ; 
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self-defence  ;     as ,  who,  during  the  three  years  of  his  di- 


rectorship of ,  at  a  salary  of  30,000  roubles, 

managed  to  amass  a  fortune  of  3,000,000  rou- 
bles ;  as  Prince ,  who  stole  600,000  rou- 
bles of  public  money ;  Count ,  who  has 

spent  millions  in  debauchery  ; ,  who  uses 

the  State  Bank  as  a  kind  of  private  gambling 
establishment  for  himself  and  friends. 

It  is  well  known  the  Ministry  of  Marine  is 
constantly  robbed  in  the  most  shameless  man- 
ner by .    Unfortunately  thieves  such  as 

these  will  never  figure  in  the  prisoners'  dock. 
Once  a  Count  Bokinsky,  Minister  of  Roads 
and  Public  Works,  ventured  to  report  to  the 
Czar  a  peculiarly  shamless  theft.  The  answer, 
however,  was  not  encouraging.  "  How  dare 
you,  varlet,  mix  yourself  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Imperial  family  ?"  Thereupon  Alexander  dis- 
missed him  from  his  post  of  minister,  and  kept 
him  under  arrest  for  several  months.  This 
happened  but  three  years  ago. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  do  the  Imperial  family 
more  harm  than  they  do  themselves. 


If  we  were  to  relate  all,  it  would  disgust  and 
tire  our  readers.  We  repeat  that  such  a  state 
of  things  cannot  exist  much  longer.  The  im- 
morality of  the  Imperial  family  is  gradually 
demoralizing  Russian  society,  and  is  gangren- 
ing it  throughout.  The  political  persecutions 
and  espionage  of  the  haute  police  renders  the 
life  of  respectable  people  insupportable.  Sons 
denounce  their  fathers,  wives  their  husbands, 
mothers  their  children.  The  ubiquity  of  the 
espionage  frightens  even  the  very  gendarmes 
themselves  ;  every  denunciation  is  rewarded 
by  the  police  ;  it  has  become  a  means  of  ven- 
geance and  an  important  factor  in  private 
quarrels. 

What  is  the  use  of  complaining  that  people 
are  hanged  for  the  mere  expression  of  politi- 
cal opinions  differing  from  those  of  the  Gov- 
ernment ?  What  is  the  use  of  crying  out  for 
help  in  the  streets,  when  we  are  attacked  and 
ill-treated  by  the  police  ?  Nobody  stirs,  no- 
body protests.  The  citizens  seem  incapable 
of  acting  in  self-defence.  No;  it  is  very 
wrong  to  call  Solowjew's  attempt  on  the  Czar  s 
life  immoral  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  an  act  of 
the  highest  courage  and  abnegation  !  And,  as 
for  you  moralists,  why  be  so  frightened  at  the 
sight  of  the  blood  of  a  few  miserable  gendarmes 
and  mouchards  ? 

Do  not  forget  that  besides  being  our  c6w- 
ardly  enemies,  who  will  never  venture  to  a 
hand-to-hand  fight  with  us,  they  are  also  the 
enemies  of  the  people.  Do  you  wish  to  use 
kindness  and  gentle  persuasion  with  such 
brutes,  and  are  you  waiting  for  a  change  of 
government?  They  assume  disguises,  they 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  your  private 
life,  they  obtain  your  friendship,  and  then  they 
denounce  you.  These  kind  of  people  have 
nothing  human  about  them,  and  are  a  standing 
disgrace  to  society.  You  either  remain  silent, 
or  you  even  applaud,  when  these  savages  hang 
our  friends,  who  are  an  honor  to  Russia  ;  who 
love  liberty,  and  who  devote  their  lives  to  the 
propagation  of  humanitarian  and  fraternal 
ideas. 
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You  blame  us  and  get  frightened  when  we 
happen  to  kill  one  of  these  rascals.  Why, 
then,  do  you  remain  silent  when  we  are  kept 
for  years  in  prison  without  trial,  separated 
from  our  parents,  our  wives,  and  our  children, 
whom  we  have  to  abandon  to  their  fate,  and 
often  without  means  of  subsistence  ?  We  are 
goaded  to  madness,  and  entombed  alive  in  the 
mines  of  Siberia,  and  yet  you  all  cry.  out 
when  you  see  Menzenstoff*  fall  dead  in  the 
streets. 

In  answer  to  your  inquiries  as  to  who  gave 
us  the  right  to  sit  in  judgment  on  you,  we  can 
only  ask  in  our  turn,  who  appointed  you  our 
judges  ?  If  you  refer  us  to  Russian  history, 
and  to  the  annals  of  your  monarchy,  we  would 


beg  to  remind  you  that  the  history,  such  as  it 
is,  is  written  by  you  and  taught  by  you,  and 
is  consequently  false  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned. 

Do  not  be  surprised  at  these  political  assas- 
sinations— but  rather  be  astonished  that  they 
are  not  more  frequent.  Unfortunately  for  our 
cause,  the  majority  of  Nihilists  are  too  human- 
itarian, and  hence  are  incapable  of  carrying 
out  many  necessary  measures.  Perhaps  in 
time  they  will  acquire  the  "  aptitude  "  neces- 
sary in  critical  moments ;  perhaps  it  will  be 
your  conduct  which  will  effect  this  change  in 
them.  Then  in  that  case  the  responsibility  of 
terrorism  and  assassination  will  rest  with  you. 
and  not  with  us. —  The  Nineteenth  Century % 
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Conclusion. 


A  cruise   in  the    Druid    along  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleur, 
as  far  as  Gasp6,  gave  me  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  a  very  interesting  coast  in  ref- 
erence to  the  resources  of  the  "  inshore 
fisheries."      The    settled    country  ex- 
tends but  a  very  short  distance  inland — 
the  skyline  shows  invariably  an  outline 
of  low  rounded  hills  covered   entirely 
with  forest.     But  along  certain  portions 
of  the  coast  the  sea  was  well  covered 
with  powerful  boats  fishing  for  Cod.    On 
hailing  some  of  these  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  fish,  it  was  pleasant  to  see  the 
abundant  "  take,"  which  often  covered 
the  bottom  of  the  boats.     The  Cod  were 
generally    small — that    is    to    say,   not 
above  three  or  four  pounds    weight — 
and  a   large   proportion  of   them    not 
above  two  pounds.      But  they  were  of 
excellent  quality.      At  several  stations 
along  the  shore,  and  especially  at  the 
picturesque  little  village  of  Gasp6,  there 
were  large  establishments  for  the  curing 
and  export  of  these  fish.    From  the  great 
abundance  of  the  supply,  it  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  that  the  price  should 
T>e  low  ;   but  I  heard  with  regret  that 
the  fishery  was  generally  prosecuted  on 
a  system  of  "  advances    by  the  curing 
houses — which  was,  in  fact,  the  truck 

system  on  an  extended  scale — and  that 

.  » 

*  Menzenstoff.  Chief  of  the  Section,  succes- 
sor of  Trepoff,  was  murdered  last  year  in  St. 
Petersburg  ;  the  assassin  has  never  been  dis- 
covered. 


the  final  result  to  the  fishermen  was  a 
very  low  rate  of  remuneration  for  an  oc- 
cupation very  toilsome,  involving  great 
exposure,  and  often  not  devoid  of  dan- 
ger. The  north-eastern  shores  of  the 
Bay  of  Chaleur  are  very  open,  and  in 
easterly  and  north-easterly  winds  are 
exposed  to  the  full  sweep  of  the  Atlantic. 

When  at  Gaspe,  which  is  a  most  pic- 
turesque little  town  with  an  excellent 
harbor,  I  saw  one  of  the  fast  American 
schooners,  whose  operations  in  the 
mackerel  fishery  of  this  coast  are  much 
complained  of  by  the  Canadian  fisher- 
men. Their  complaints  reminded  me 
much  of  the  similar  complaints  on  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland,  against  what  is 
called  "  trawling"  for  herrings.  In  both 
cases  new  and  more  efficient  modes  of 
catch  have  been  at  least  coincident  with 
a  departure  of  the  shoals  from  former 
places  of  resort,  if  not  with  diminished 
productiveness  over  a  larger  area.  This 
is  one  of  the  allegations  which  will  prob- 
ably form  the  subject  of  inquiry  between 
the  Governments  concerned  on  the  pend- 
ing question  of  the  Fishery  Treaties. 

As  regards  another  branch  of  the  fish- 
ing industry,  the  provincial  population 
have  it  all  to  themselves.  I  refer  to  the 
lobster  fisheries.  The  abundance  of 
lobsters  on  this  part  of  the  Canadian 
coast  is  astonishing  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  only  with  this  pursuit  on  the 
almost  exhausted  shores  of  Scotland. 
Until  quite  lately  any  number  of    the 
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finest  lobsters  could  be  caught  by  a 
noose  at  the  end  of  a  short  rod,  from 
boats  rowing  gently  along  the  shores, 
with  a  torchlight,  at  night.  Of  late,  how- 
ever, the  introduction  of  more  skilled 
methods  of  capture  has  sensibly  thinned 
them.  And  no  wonder,  for  I  was  told 
of  one  man  taking  in  a  single  night 
upward  of  six  hundred  lobsters,  getting 
only  about  sixty  cents,  or  about  half  a 
crown  per  hundred.  The  fishermen  in 
this  trade  also  are  very  much  in  the  hands 
of  large  capitalists,  who  supply  the  gear 
and  tackle,  purchase  the  shellfish,  boil 
them  in  great  caldrons,  and  *'  tin"  them 
for  export  to  the  United  States  and  to 
Europe.  It  is  impossible  that  any  supply 
can  long  support  the  present  rate  of 
capture  without  being  very  speedily  re- 
duced. But  the  shores  along  which  the 
lobsters  are  found  are  so  extensive  that, 
if  proper  regulations  are  made  and  en- 
forced as  to  a  close  time  and  as  to  the 
size  of  fish,  they  may  continue  for  many 
years  to  yield  a  profitable  return. 

The  northern  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Chaleur,  although  higher  than  the  south- 
ern, are,  nevertheless,  low  and  far  from 
picturesque.  Small  farms,  divided  by 
straight  lines,  with  wooden  houses  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes,  cover  a  gentle 
declivity,  which  ends  in  a  steep  bank  or 
an  insignificant  precipice  of  red  sand- 
stone. But  at  one  point,  Cape  Bonaven- 
ture,  the  carboniferous  strata  have  been 
thrown  on  edge,  and  rise  into  a  high  and 
sharp-pointed  cliff,  which  has  been  cut 
off  by  the  action  of  the  sea  and  of  float- 
ing ice  from  the  mainland.  This  island 
is  perpendicular  on  all  sides,  very  narrow, 
and  about  three  hundred  feet  high,  with 
an  undulating  platform  at  the  top,  in- 
habited by  thousands  of  Cormorants  and 
other  sea-fowl,  where  they  are  absolutely 
secure  from  molestation.  Through  this 
great  cliff  the  sea  has  worked  its  way  in 
an  arched  cave,  which  pierces  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  and  through  which,  at 
high  water,  a  boat  can  row.  It  is  from 
this  peculiar  feature,  I  presume,  that  the 
place  is  called  Perc6.  When  the  colors 
of  the  sunset  were  thrown  on  this  island, 
with  its  splintered  plates  of  rock,  its 
deep  cracks  and  fissures,  and  its  own 
fine  local  tints,  it  formed  one  of  the  most 
curious  and  beautiful  objects  I  have  ever 
seen  on  any  coast. 

A  drive  of  ten  miles  up  the  valley  of 
the  Cascapediac,  and  a  descent  from  that 


point  to  the  sea  in  canoes,  enabled  us  to 
see  another  of  the  most  lovely  rivers  of 
Canada.  Smaller  than  the  Restigouche, 
but  with  a  greater  extent  of  fine  alluvial 
soil  between  itsbanks  andthe  surrounding 
hills,  fringed  consequently  by  forests  with 
a  larger  proportion  of  deciduous  trees, 
its  windings  presented  scenes  of  almost 
ideal  beauty,  as  we  floated  down  the  river 
on  a  delicious  evening  in  the  beginning 
of  July.  Some  of  the  Elms  were  partic- 
ularly fine,  and  Maple,  Ash,  and  Black 
Birch,  with  thickets  of  a  feathery  Willow, 
hung  over  or  fringed  the  water  with  every 
variety  of  foliage,  while  some  parklike 
openings  in  the  wood,  and  occasional 
clearings  and  comfortable  farms,  gave 
their  own  interest  and  their  own  charm. 
We  were  most  hospitably  received  at  our 
farthest  point  by  Mr.  Woodman,  a  farmer 
who  had  cleared  and  cultivated  a  large 
extent  of  fine  meadow  land  on  the  banks 
of  the  river.  His  capacious  homestead, 
surrounded  by  fields  of  luxuriant  grass, 
and  presided  over  by  a  most  kind  and 
comfortable  Scotch  wife  from  Ayrshire, 
afforded  us  welcome  rest  and  refresh- 
ment, after  the  jolting  of  one  of  the 
roughest  of  Canadian  roads.  But  not 
even  the  attractions  of  my  country- 
woman's delicious  milk  and  home-made 
bread  could  keep  me  long  from  the  banks 
of  that  glorious  river,  with  the  crimson 
Finches  which  were  flitting  among  its 
Birches  and  Alders,  the  Striped  Squirrels 
running  under  drift  logs,  and  the  great 
Belted  Kingfisher  plunging  into  its 
eddies.  Although  somewhat  far  from 
"kirk  and  market,"  the  whole  place 
seemed  the  perfection  of  a  happy  agricul- 
tural home.      Viret  memoria  ! 

On  our  return  home,  we  passed  by  the 
Intercolonial  Line  to  St.  John's,  the 
capital  of  New  Brunswick,  and  embarked 
there  in  a  steamer  for  Boston.  The 
valley  along  which  the  line  passes  in 
approaching  St.  John's,  called  Sussex 
Vale,  is  drained  by  the  Kenabecacis 
River.  With  its  large  lakelike  expanses 
of  water,  its  mixture  of  rock,  and  its 
abundance  and  variety  of  wood,  it  was 
much  prettier  than  any  description  of 
New  Brunswick  had  led  me  to  expect. 
In  St.  John's  itself  the  effects  of  the  re- 
cent great  fire  are  only  too  apparent. 
But  rebuilding  and  revival  had  begun, 
and  the  effects  of  these  were  fortunately 
even  more  obvious  to  the  eye. 

One  of  the  thick  fop  so  common  on 
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the  coasts  of  North  America  shrouded 
the  low  rocky  shores  of  New  Brunswick 
as  we  passed,  and  when  it  cleared  off  we 
were  running  along  the  coast  of  the  State 
of  Maine.  We  found  ourselves  then 
threading  our  way  among  an  archipelago 
of  beautiful  little  islands,  rocky  and 
wooded,  full  of  comfortable  little  farms, 
and  villa  residences,  and  fishing  stations, 
with  multitudes  of  boats  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes  rowing  or  sailing  between  them 
and  the  mainland.  The  whole  was 
bathed  in  glorious  sunlight,  the  sea  was 
unruffled,  and  the  sky  showed  on  every 
side  those  immense  spaces  of  horizon 
which  are  so  rare  in  the  more  vaporous 
atmosphere  of  Great  Britain.  The  coast 
of  Maine,  though  generally  low,  is  far 
from  being  flat,  and  is  deeply  indented 
by  a  multitude  of  creeks  and  inlets,  which 
afford  a  charming  intricacy  and  variety 
to  its  shores.  After  a  splendid  sunset, 
night  fell  upon  an  ocean  with  a  surface 
of  polished  glass,  and  for  a  long  time  I 
watched  the  shoals  of  mackerel  darting 
away  from  under  the  steamer's  bow  in 
courses  which  were  marked  by  miniature 
rockets  of  phosphorescent  light.  The 
sea  seemed  alive  with  fish,  and  yet  we 
Saw  very  few  fishing-boats  engaged  in 
taking  them. 

We  entered  the  magnificent  harbor  of 
Boston  on  one  of  the  first  very  hot  days 
of  the  cold  and  late  summer  of  1879.  It  is 
certainly  one  of  the  very  finest  harbors  in 
the  world  :  immensely  capacious,  abso- 
lutely sheltered,  and  easily  defensible. 
As  the  virtual  birthplace  of  American 
Independence,  it  has  an  historic  interest 
as  remarkable  as  its  beauty. 

The  main  object  of  my  visit  to  Boston 
was  accomplished  in  the  kind  and  hos- 
pitable reception  I  received  from  Mr. 
Longfellow.  I  did  not  previously  know 
that  the  charming  residence  in  which  he 
lives  at  Cambridge  is  the  very  house, 
timber-built,  and  now  more  than  150 
years  old,  which  for  several  months  was 
the  head-quarters  of  General  Washington 
when,  or  soon  after,  he  first  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  American  army.  In  the  so- 
ciety of  Mr.  Longfellow  and  of  his  family, 
of  Mr.  Norton,  and  of  my  old  friend 
Mr.  Richard  Dana,  we  spent  a  delightful 
summer  evening  under  the  shadows  of  a 
deep  veranda  and  of  umbrageous  trees, 
with  the  lights  of  sunset  streaming  across 
distant   meadows  upon  the  picturesque 


and  comfortable  house.  I  can  only  ex- 
press my  earnest  hope  that  it  may  long 
continue  to  be,  as  it  has  so  long  been, 
the  abode  of  genius  and  of  virtue.    ' 

I  have  already  mentioned    that  few 
things  in  the  New  World  surprised  me 
more  than  the  appearance  of  the  country 
along    the    short  railway  line  between 
Boston  and  Fall  River.  The  great  extent 
of  what  may  be  called  uncleared  or  wild 
land  in  one  of  the  oldest  States  of  the 
Union  is  very  curious.      It  is  not,  of 
course,  primeval  forest ;  but  to  a  large 
extent  it  is  what  in  Australia  would  be 
called  "  bush,"  and  in  India  "  jungle.' • 
It  is  land  wholly  uncultivated — much  of 
it  marshy,  or  covered  with  thickets  of 
pretty  but  useless  wood.  Here,  as  every- 
where else  in  the  Eastern  States,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  soils  of  poorer  quality 
do  not  pay  for  cereal  cultivation,  or  in- 
deed for  any  cultivation  at  all.    I  should 
have  thought  that,  if  for  nothing  else, 
much   of  this  waste  surface  might  be 
profitably  used  for  sheep  pasture.  But  the 
truth  is  that  the  inexhaustible  areas  of 
land,  which  are  naturally  rich,  in  the  far 
West,  and  the  products  of  which  can  be 
cheaply  conveyed  to  the  coast  by  the 
railway   system,  determine  all  industry 
and    all    enterprise   in    that  direction. 
Thus  even  in  the  heart  of  Massachusetts, 
and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  some  of 
the  oldest  and  most  populous  cities  of 
the  Union,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  lay 
out  much  capital  on  the  reclamation  of 
land  comparatively  poor. 

Under  the  hospitable  care  of  Mr. 
Cyrus  Field,  we  enjoyed  a  most  agree- 
able visit  to  Newport,  a  watering-place 
on  the  coast  of  Rhode  Island  which  is  the 
favorite  resort  of  the  most  cultivated 
society  in  the  United  States.  The  hand- 
some villas  and  houses  of  Newport  are 
surrounded  by  well-kept  lawns  and 
shrubberies,  and  the  principal  drives  are 
pleasantly  shaded,  in  the  New  England 
fashion,  by  flourishing  trees.  On  the 
' '  Ocean  Drive, ' '  which  extends  for  some 
miles  along  the  rocky  shore,  one  can  en- 
joy the  freshest  breezes  of  the  Atlantic, 
which  here  washes  the  low  cliffs,  and 
penetrates  into  the  little  creeks,  with 
waves  of  the  purest  water  and  of  the 
most  lovely  green.  We  visited  the  vener- 
able old  church,  and  saw  the  pulpit  from 
which  the  great  Bishop  Berkeley  had  dis- 
coursed to  the  colonists  of  Rhode  Island, 
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and  a  pleasant  road  along  the  shore  to 
the  northward  led  us  to  the  rocks  where 
he  is  said  to  have  composed  his  "  Minute 
Philosopher. ' '  It  gave  me  great  pleasure 
to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Bancroft,  who  so  long  and  so  worthily 
represented  his  Government  in  London. 
But  it  was  with  deep  regret  that  I  missed 
seeing  Professor  Agassiz,  the  distin- 
guished son  of  a  distinguished  father, 
whose  zealous  pursuit  of  science,  and 
whose  high  attainments  in  many  depart- 
ments of  knowledge,  promise  to  give 
fresh  renown  to  an  already  illustrious 
name. 

Our  journey  from  Newport  to  New 
York  was  performed  by  sea,  in  one  of 
those  gigantic  steamers  which  are  more 
like  immense  floating  hotels  than  boats 
of  ajiy  kind,  and  which  are  peculiar  to 
America.  To  see  one  of  these  immense 
vessels  approach  a  pier  or  quay,  on 
which  one  is  standing,  is  quite  a  new 
sensation.  It  is  the  pier  which  seems  to» 
move,  and  not  the  vessel,  which  from 
the  vastness  of  its  proportions  cannot  be 
accepted,  as  it  were,  by  the  eye,  as  a 
moving  body.  It  is  impossible  by  any 
effort  to  get  rid  of  this  illusion.  The 
momentum  of  a  floating  body  of  such 
vast  weight  is  of  course  enormous,  and 
the  slightest  collision  with  any  structure 
on  the  shore  would  be  correspondingly 
destructive  either  to  the  vessel  or  to  the 
pier.  Consequently  they  have  to  come 
up  to  these  places  with  the  utmost  cau- 
tion, and  nothing  but  great  experience  and 
great  skill  enables  them  to  be  brought 
alongside  with  the  requisite  nicety.  By 
the  kind  permission  of  the  captain  we 
were  allowed  to  be  in  the  wheel-house  in 
coming  up  to  the  pier  at  Newport. 
Although  the  water  was  perfectly  calm, 
and  there  was  no  wind  which  could  affect 
even  that  huge  structure,  there  were  six 
men  at  the  wheel.  The  approach  was 
made  in  perfect  silence, with  an  intentness 
of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  officers  in 
command  which  showed  the  great  care 
requisite  in  the  operation.  In  many  re- 
spects these  great  steamers  are  as  com- 
fortable as  they  can  be — excellent  sleep- 
ing cabins,  excellent  cooking,  great 
speed,  and  the  utmost  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  service  on  board.  But  in  my 
opinion  they  have  one  great  fault,  and 
that  is  that  very  much  too  small  a  space 
of  uncovered  deck  is  left  for  the  enjoy- 


ment of  the  scenery  and  of  the  fresh  air. 
Almost  the  whole  area  is  occupied  by 
immense  saloons,  with  all  the  closeness 
and  stuffiness  which  are  inseparable  from 
cabins,  however  large,  especially  when 
tjiey  are  occupied  by  a  great  number  of 
passengers  of  all  kinds  and  classes,  and 
when  they  are  also  lighted  with  gas. 
Only  a  very  small  space  at  either  end  of 
the  vessel  is  perfectly  uncovered  and 
open  to  the  air.  The  top  of  the  whole 
structure,  the  roof  of  the  "  Noah's 
Ark  " — the  hurricane  deck — is  not  avails- 
able  for  passengers,  and  the  gigantic 
"  walking  beam"  of  the  engine,  which 
swings  its  arms  on  the  top  of  every 
American  steamer,  would  make  it  a 
dangerous  walk  for  careless  people. 

The  intense  heat  which  brooded  over 
New  York  during  the  very  short  stay  I 
was  able  to  make  there  rendered  it  a 
work  of  no  small  labor  to  see  even  the 
Cypriote  collection  of  General  Cesnola 
and  the  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
The  first  of  these  ought  to  have  been 
secured  for  the  British  Museum.  Its 
great  interest  lies  in  the  close  links  of 
connection  which  it  supplies  between  the 
Art  of  Assyria,  of  Phoenicia,  of  Egypt, 
and  of  Greece.  At  New  York  it  is,  for 
the  present  at  least,  entirely  isolated  and 
separated  from  all  other  collections  which 
are  related  to  any  one  of  its  many-sided 
aspects.  But  our  American  friends  did 
a  good  stroke  of  business  in  securing  it 
for  a  sum  small  in  comparison  with  its 
great  value  in  the  history  of  ancient  Art. 
It  must  be  added  that  the  wealthy  and 
enterprising  citizens  who  secured  it  for 
the  New  World  show  a  proper  apprecia- 
tion of  the  prize,  and  that  the  illustra- 
tions and  descriptions  of  the  many 
curious  and  beautiful  objects  it  contains, 
which  have  been  executed  in  America 
under  General  Cesnola' s  directions,  are 
worthy  of  their  theme. 

Even  a  visit  of*  two  days  to  a  city 
like  New  York  leaves  some  impres- 
sions on  the  mind  which  cannot  be 
very  wide  of  the  truth.  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  be  struck  by  the  great 
wealth  and  luxury  displayed  both  in  its 
public  and  in  its  private  buildings.  It 
has  been  a  commonplace  to  speak  of 
the  growth  of  luxury  in  the  Old  World, 
and  of  the  increasing  separation  between 
the  rich  and  poor.  It  is  often  said  that 
the  rich  are  getting  richer  and  the  poor 
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are  getting  poorer.  I  have  always  doubt- 
ed the  fact.  The  increase  of  wealth  in 
recent  years  in  England  and  in  Europe 
generally  has  been  mainly,  I  believe,  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  moderate  in- 
comes and  an  increase  in  the  wages  of 
labor.  But  if  the  common  saying  is  at 
all  true  anywhere,  I  should  say  that  the 
appearances  of  it  are  most  conspicuous 
in  such  a  city  as  New  York.  Costly  and 
ostentatious  houses  are  far  more  common 
than  in  London.  Shops  for  the  sale  of 
luxuries  are  on  an  enormous  scale.  I 
doubt  if  there  exists  anywhere  in  London, 
or  in  any  Capital  of  the  Old  World,  such 
an  establishment  as  that  of  Tiffany,  in 
New  York,  for  the  sale  of  jewelry  and 
other  articles  of  great  cost.  It  is  an 
establishment,  too,  it  must  be  added,  not 
more  remarkable  for  its  enormous  extent 
than  for  the  admirable  taste  of  its  designs. 
Other  "  stores"  on  a  similar  scale,  for 
the  sale  of  women's  attire,  indicate  the 
scale  on  which  luxurious  expenditure 
prevails  among  the  richer  classes  of 
America.  And  it  must  be  so.  The 
growing  wealth  of  America  is  founded  on 
the  secure  possession  of  every  element 
which  can  yield  boundless  returns,  not 
only  to  industry,  but,  above  all,  to  capi- 
tal shrewdly  used.  In  the  Old  World 
those  who  gain  great  profits  are  accus- 
tomed to  look  to  the  future,  and  not  to 
think  only  of  the  present.  They  seek 
investments  which  will  be  a  permanent 
record  of  their  success,  and  be  a  lasting 
influence  in  the  society  to  which  they 
belong.  They  buy  an  estate,  they  build 
cottages,  they  drain  and  reclaim  land. 
In  the  New  World  this  incentive  to  sav- 
ing does  not  exist.  Fortunes  are  ex- 
pended as  rapidly  as  they  are  made.  A 
few  individuals  of  great  public  spirit 
found  or  endow  public  institutions,  or 
become  munificent  supporters  of  scien- 
tific research.  But  such  persons  are,  and 
always  must  be,  a  very  small  minority. 
The  tendency  of  things  is  to  lavish  ex- 
penditure, and  to  luxurious  living.  I  am 
not  now  arguing  as  to  which  of  the  two 
systems  is  the  best.  One  great  moralist 
of  the  last  century  has  said  in  a  celebrat- 
ed passage  that  "  whatever  makes  the 
past,  the  distant,  or  the  future  predomi- 
nate over  the  present,  advances  us  in  the 
dignity  of  thinking  beings."  But  many 
political  philosophers  do  not  accept  this 
doctrine,  and  are  jealous  of  the  wealth 


or  of  the  distinctions  which  may  be 
gained  by  individuals  in  one  generation 
surviving  in  another.  Whether  this 
jealousy  be  good  or  bad,  it  is  certain  that 
laws  or  customs  which  are  inspired  by  it 
tend  to  the  quicker  dissipation  rather 
than  to  the  more  equal  distribution  of 
wealth.  New  York  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  being  one  of  the  most  luxurious 
cities  in  the  world,  while  the  discontent 
of  the  working  classes  is  often  propitiat- 
ed, if  I  may  believe  the  general  consensus 
of  my  American  friends,  by  tolerating 
heavy  taxation  which  these  classes  im- 
pose, but  to  which  they  do  no.t  contrib- 
ute, and  by  an  expenditure  of  the  funds 
so  raised  in  a  manner  which  is  generally 
extravagant  and  very  often  corrupt. 

There  is  another  subject  on  which  I 
derived  a  strong  impression  in  America, 
and  that  is  the  really  irrational  character 
of  the  agricultural  panic  which  has  pre- 
vailed of  late  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
•Kingdom.  If,  indeed,  we  are  to  assume 
that  the  succession  of  bad  seasons  which 
has  recently  occurred  in  England  marks 
a  permanent  change  for  the  worse  in  our 
climate,  there  might  be  room  for  the 
most  serious  alarm.  But  so  far  as  the 
mere  fall  in  the  price  of  certain  agricul- 
tural products  is  concerned,, that  fall  is 
one  which  has  affected  a  great  part  of 
the  world,  and  is  quite  as  marked  in 
America  as  in  Europe.  It  has  been  the 
result  mainly  of  the  universal  depression 
in  almost  all  other  branches  of  industry  ; 
and  after  the  repeated  experience  we 
have  had  of  the  history  of  such  depres- 
sions, it  seems  difficult  to  account  for  the 
exaggerated  tone  of  alarm  which  has 
prevailed  when  its  natural  and  inevitable 
effects  have  been  felt  in  the  price  of 
certain  articles,  which,  after  all,  are  only 
a  very  few  among  those  on  which  success- 
ful farming  must  depend  in  Europe. 
The  unbounded  wheat-producing  powers 
of  the  great  western  plains  of  the^Ameri- 
can  Continent  are  no  new  discovery  of 
the  year  1879.  They  have  long  been 
known,  and  the  immense  importations 
they  have  afforded  to  our  markets  have 
been  going  on  for  many  years,  during 
which,  nevertheless,  the  prices  have  not 
been  so  low  as  to  be  considered  ruinous 
to  the  British  farmer.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  the  growth  of  this  particular 
cereal  may  become  permanently  unprofit- 
able on  many  soils  which  have  hitherto 
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been  devoted  to  its  growth.  The  ex- 
change of  this  crop  for  other  kinds  of 
grain  is  a  process  which  has  been 
gradually  going  on  for  many  years. 
Some  thirty  years  ago  wheat  was  often 
grown  in  certain  districts  of  the  west  of 
Scotland  where  it  has  been  almost  en- 
tirely discontinued.  But  the  same  land 
has  been  quite  as  profitably  employed 
in  the  growth  of  other  crops  ;  and  until 
a  long  and  acute  depression  of  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  industry  had 
supervened  for  a  period  unusually  long, 
the  business  of  agriculture  has  continued 
to  be  as  attractive  and  as  remunerative 
as  it  has  ever  been.  Even  as  regards 
the  few  articles  of  produce  which  have 
been  subjected  to  a  sudden  and  to 
a  heavy  fall  in  price,  it  seems  to  be  for- 
gotten that  such  reductions  in  value 
have  an  inevitable  tendency  to  correct 
themselves.  Let  us  take  the  case  of 
cheese.  For  many  years  the  importations 
from  America  have  been  very  large. 
The  price,  nevertheless,  continued  to 
afford  a  good  return  to  dairy  farming  at 
home.  In  1878  there  was  a  very  sudden 
and  a  very  great  reduction.  When  I 
sailed  for  America,  in  the  end  of  May, 
it  was  at  about  the  lowest  point.  A  few 
days  after  I  landed  at  New  York  I  found 
that  the  farmers  of  New  England  were 
quite  as  much  alarmed  as  the  farmers  of 
Cheshire  or  of  Ayrshire.  There  was  a 
meeting  of  a  Dairymen's  Association  at 
Utica,  at  which  it  was  agreed  that  at  the 
prices  then  ruling  in  the  cheese  market 
this  particular  form  of  dairy  produce  did 
not  pay  common  interest  on  the  capit.il 
invested  in  the  land  and  in  the  stock. 
The  conclusion  was  enforced  by  a  care- 
ful and  elaborate  calculation  of  the 
money  product  of  each  cow,  as  compared 
with  the  cost  of  her  keep  and  the  cost  of 
dairy  labor.  The  result  was  that  the 
cost  left  a  surplus  on  each  cow  of  only 
about  thirty  shillings,  from  which  had  to 
be  deducted  whatever  might  be  the 
calculated  proportion  due  for  taxes,  and 
insurance,  and  outlay  for  repairs  on 
buildings  and  machinery.  On  the 
whole,  the  conclusion  was  drawn,  "  that 
in  the  case  of  average  cheese  dairies,  the 
product  of  the  cows  during  the  year  1878 
was  scarcely  sufficient  to  pay  for  their 
own  support."  The  Association  con- 
sequently recommended  its  members  to 
4  go  in"  rather  for  the  supply  of  butter 


and  of  fresh  milk,  and  to  give  up  a 
manufacture  which  had  ceased  to  pay. 
On  sending  this  report  home  to  some  of 
my  friends  in  Scotland,  I  found  it  made 
no  impression  whatever.  There  is  noth- 
ing so  impregnable  to  attack  as  the 
human  mind  under  the  influence  of  a 
prevailing  fear.  But  within  tyo  months 
of  my  return  to  England  there  was  a  rise 
in  the  price  of  cheese,  even  more  sudden 
and  violent  than  the  previous  fall.  In 
one  week,  in  consequence  of  telegrams 
from  New  York,  intimating  a  great 
limitation  of  production,  both  from  the 
voluntary  abandonment  of  the  manufac- 
ture and  from  the  scorching  effects  of  a 
hot  summer  on  the  pastures,  the  price  of 
American  cheese  rose  90  per  cent.  But 
although  the  depression  of  prices  was 
very  severely  felt  in  America,  it  was 
sopken  of  and  treated  there,  as  all  similar 
depressions  of  trade  ought  to  be  treated 
— a  matter  to  be  dealt  with  by  those  con- 
cerned— and  remedied,  in  so  far  as  it 
admitted  of  remedy,  by  changes  in  the 
direction  of  agricultural  industry.  I 
must  add  that  the  universal  testimony  I 
heard,  in  regard  to  farming  in  America, 
so  far  at  least  as  regards  all  the  Eastern 
or  Atlantic  States,  was  to  the  effect  that 
it  was  a  business  in  which  nobody  ex- 
pected to  make,  or  ever  did  "  make 
money,"  in  the  sense  of  realizing  even  a 
moderate  fortune.  It  was  represented 
as  an  industry  in  which  men  were  con- 
tented with  a  pleasant  and  healthy 
occupation,  with  a  competent  and  com- 
fortable living.  I  apprehend  that  this  is 
very  much  the  position  of  affairs  in  the 
Old  World,  except  that,  under  the  system 
of  letting  land  with  the  security  of  leases, 
and  with  definite  stipulations,  high  farm- 
ing  at  home  does  often  yield  returns 
largely  profitable.  I  saw  nothing  in 
America  which  gave  me  the  idea  that 
anything  like  "  high  farming"  was  even 
known  there.  Prodigality  of  surface 
does  not  induce  or  tempt  one  to  bestow 
such  pains  on  restricted  areas  of  land. 
Strong  local  attachment  to  a  particular 
farm  was  spoken  of  as  almost  unknown. 
The  owners  were  represented  as  generally 
willing  and  anxious  to  sell  if  a  good 
profit  could  be  made  by  doing  so.  And 
a  shrewd  farmer,  who  crossed  with  me 
in  the  Scythia,  and  who  had  emigrat- 
ed from  Scotland  early  in  life,  spoke  of 
this  circumstance  as  fully  accounting  for 
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the  indisposition  of  farmers  in  America 
to  publish  or  complain  of  the  smallness 
of  their  gains.  Such*  complaints  could 
only  tend  to  damage  their  own  property. 
In  England,  he  observed,  similar  com- 
plaints had  exactly  the  opposite  effect, 
inasmuch  as  they  aimed  at  and  tended 
to  the  reaction  of  the  price  or  rent  for 
which  landwas hired.  In  this  difference 
lay,  according  to  him,  the  real  secret  of 
the  difference  between  the  farmer  of  the 
Old  World  and  the,  farmer  of  the  New, 
in  times  when  agricultural  depression 
was  equally  oppressing  both.  If  there 
was  much  shrewdness,  there  was  also 
some  cynicism  in  this  observation  of  my 
Scotch  friend,  for  undoubtedly  the  ex- 
ceptionally bad  harvests  which  have 
lately  affected  the  wheat-producing  dis- 
tricts of  England  and  of  Scotland  have 
had  a  very  severe  effect,  greatly  aggravat- 
ing the  results  of  a  mere  fall  in  price. 
But  the  agricultural  interest  has  had 
many  times  of  depression  quite  as  serious 
before.  Rents  will  necessarily  adjust 
themselves  to  any  permanent  change 
either  in  climate  or  in  price.  For  ray 
own  part,  I  believe  in  neither. 

Of  one  great  pleasure  I  derived  from 
my  short  visit  to  America  I  must  say  a 
word.  Those  who  have  never  cared  for 
any  department  of  Natural  Science  can 
form  no  idea  of  the  intense  delight  and 
refreshment  of  seeing  for  the  first  time  a 
fauna  or  a  flora  which  is  entirely  new. 
This  can  only  be  felt  in  perfection  by 
passing  direct  from  Europe  to  the  Trop- 
ics. The  temperate  regions  of  all  the 
great  continents  of  the  globe  present  only 
varieties  of  one  and  the  same  general 
aspect.  But  as  regards  my  own  favorite 
pursuit,  that  of  Ornithology,  the  passage 
from  Europe  to  any  part  of  the  American 
Continent  is  the  passage  to  a  new  world 
indeed.  One  may  be  quite  sure  that, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  every  bird  one 
sees  is  a  bird  one  has  never  seen  alive 
before.  One  gets  out  of ' '  Sparrowdom, ' ' 
or,  at  least,  one  would  have  got  out  of 
it  completely  in  America,  if  our  old  and 
forward  little  friend,  the  Passer  domes- 
HcuSy  had  not  been,  of  malice  prepense, 
introduced  into  the  States,  and  had  not 
bred  and  flourished  there  with  a  success 
and  an  impudence  in  proportion  to  the 
care  which  has  been  expended  on  his 
welfare.  In  all  the  eastern  cities  of  the 
Union  breeding  boxes  are  provided  for 


the  Sparrow  in  the  trees  which  line  the 
streets,  and  the  Park  at  Boston  is  almost 
disfigured  by  the  hideous  miniatures  of 
houses  and  cottages  which  are  stuck  up 
everywhere  for  the  accommodation  of 
this  favored  representative  of  the  old 
country.  If  "the  sparrow  is  to  be  edu- 
cated in  architecture,  I  wish  our  Ameri- 
can friends  would  take  more  care  as  to 
the  models  set  before  him.  Cocoanut 
shells,  or  any  other  similar  vegetable 
production,  or  even  clay  bottles,  would 
be  better  than  the  painted  sections  of 
street  houses  which  are  too  generally 
provided.  But,  at  least,  when  we  get 
outside  the  cities  we  get  outside  of 
Sparrowdom.  The  whole  Avifauna  of 
America  is  fresh  to  an  English  eye. 
There  is  indeed  that  strange  likeness  in 
the  midst  of  difference  which  is  one  of 
the  mysteries  of  creation  when  it  is  seen 
in  lands  separated  by  several  thousand 
miles  of  ocean.  The  Swallows  are  all 
obvious  Swallows,  but,  with  one  ex- 
ception,* they  are  all  different  from  the 
Swallows  of  Europe.  The  Starlings 
are  obvious  Starlings,  but  with  scarlet 
epaulettes.  The  very  Crows  have  a 
flight  in  which  one  detects  a  difference. 
The  great  order  of  the  Fly-catchers  is 
represented  by  forms  mucn  more  con- 
spicuous and  larger  than  at  home.  The 
handsome  King-bird  {Tyrannus  caroli- 
nensis)  was  one  of  the  first  that  attracted 
my  eye  from  the  railway  carriage.  The 
large  Belted  Kingfisher  (Cery/e  Alcyon) 
was  passing  with  a  Jay-like  flight  over 
the  creeks  and  marshes  of  the  Hudson. 
On  looking  out  of  my  window  in  the 
morning  at  the  glories  of  Niagara,  I 
was  hardly  less  interested  by  seeing  the 
lovely  American  Goldfinch  (Chrysomitrts 
tristis)  sitting  on  the  low  wall  which  guards 
the  bushy  precipice  under  the  hotel.  A 
golden  finch  indeed  !  the  whole  body  of 
richer  yellow  than  any  Canary,  with 
black  wings  and  cap.  The  family  of 
the  Warblers  was  first  indicated  to  my 
eye  by  the  beautiful  Dendroica  cestiva 
among  the  overhanging  vegetation  of  the 
same  place.  It  reminded  me  much  of 
our  own  Willow  Wren,  in  movement  and 

*  The  exception  is  curious — it  is  the  Com- 
mon Bank  Swallow,  or  Sand  Martin  {CotyU 
riparid)%  which  is  one  of  the  shortest  winged 
of  the  whole  tribe,  and  the  least  capable  of 
establishing  itself  by  migration  on  each  side 
of  the  ocean. 
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in  manners,  although  it  is  much  less  shy 
— being  common  among  the  trees  in  the 
streets  of  Montreal.  The  azure  of  the 
Bluebird,  with  the  strange  song  and  pie- 
bald appearance  of  the  "  Bobolink"  (Do- 
lichonyx  oryzivorus),  enlivened  our  drive 
from  Niagara  to  th*  heights  of  Queens- 
town.  The  sharp  wings,  and  swift,  pow- 
erful flight  of  a  bird  of  a  dark  steel  blue 
color  had  often  attracted  my  curiosity 
before  I  knew  that  I  had  before  me  the 
Purple  Martin  (Progne  purpurea)^  the 
largest  and  handsomest  of  all  the  Hirun- 
dinae.  It  was  with  no  little  surprise 
that  I  saw  in  the  seething  waters  of  the 
pool  below  the  Great  Falls,  and  in  the 
whirlpool,  some  miles  farther  down  the 
river,  one  of  the  Colymbidae,  which 
was,  I  believe,  the  American  represen- 
tative of  our  own  Black-throated  Diver 
(Colymbus  arcticus).  In  the  calmer 
waters  of  the  Lake  of  Beauport  I  saw 
one  of  the  birds  common  to  the  two 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  but  now  compara- 
tively rare  in  Britain,  that  splendid  bird 
the  Great  Northern  Diver,  %  Colymbus 
glacialis.  In  the  forests  of  the  Resti- 
gouche,  dense,  stifling,  and  almost  im- 
pervious, my  ear  caught  endless  notes  of 
Warblers  and  of  Tits,  and  of  Finches 
which  were  wholly  new  to  it,  and  had 
generally  a  ventriloquistic  character,  that 
seemed  to  render  sound  useless  as  a 
guide  to  sight.  I  obtained  specimens 
of  the  lovely  American  Redstart  {Seto- 
phaga  ruticilld)y  of  the  Indigo  Bird 
\Cyanospiza  cyaned)y  and  of  that  curious 
family  Vireo-Sylvia>  which  constitutes  a 
link  between  the  Fly-catchers  and  the 
Warblers.  In  the  evenings,  high  over- 
head, I  watched  with  delight  the  buoy- 
ant and  beautiful  evolutions  of  long- 
winged  Goatsuckers  or  Night  hawks 
(Chor deiles  Pope/ue)$  feeding  on  high- 
flying Lepidoptera,  and  chasing  them 
with 

Scythelike  sweep  of  wings  that  dare 

The  headlong  plunge  through  eddying  gulfs. 

In  the  forest  on  the  banks  of  Casca- 
pediac  River  our  carriage  dashed  into  a 
covey  of  the  so-called  Canadian  Par- 
tridges, a  species  representing  the  wide- 
spread and  beautiful  genus  Tetrao,  or 
Grouse  {Tetrao  canadensis).  One  of  our 
party  attempting  to  catch  some  of  the 
young  chicks  was  attacked  by  the  mother 
with  heroic  dash,  which  effected  so  good 
a  diversion   that  her  object   was   fully 


attained,  and  at  the  imminent  risk  of  her 
own  capture  she  effected  the  escape  of 
every  one  of  her  brood.  The  exquisite 
pattern  of  rich  browns  and  russets  which 
marked  her  plumage  was  beautifully  dis- 
played when  her  tail  feathers  were  ex- 
panded in  the  fury  of  her  attack.  Near 
the  same  spot  I  saw  a  fine  example  of 
the  close  analogies  of  coloring  which 
prevail  in  certain  groups  of  birds  both 
in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  World.  We 
all  know  that  several  of  the  Gray  Linnets 
of  Britain  are  adorned  in  the  breeding 
season  by  the  assumption  of  crimson 
feathers  on  the  breast  and  forehead. 
But  in  the  kindred  or  allied  species  of 
America  the  same  coloring  pervades  the 
whole  plumage,  and  the  Purple  Finches 
of  Canada  and  the  Northern  States  are 
among  the  handsomest  of  American 
birds  (jOarpodicus  purpureus).  On  the 
Cascapediac  also  I  saw,  what  I  did  not 
see  on  the  Restigouche,  numbers  of  the 
Night  Heron  {Nyctordea  Gar  dent) — a 
bird  reminding  one  of  the  graceful  bird 
at  home — but  on  the  whole  a  less  con- 
spicuous and  a  less  ornamental  species. 
Of  one  celebrated  American  bird — the 
White-headed  Eagle  {Halicetus  leucoce- 
phalus) — I  must  vindicate  the  character. 
He  has  been  accused  on  high  authority 
of  living  by  piracy,  not  fishing  for  him- 
self, but  basely  using  his  superior  weight 
and  strength  to  compel  the  Osprey  or  pro- 
fessional fishing  Eagle  {Pandion  caroli- 
nensis)  to  give  up  its  prey.  On  this  ground 
no  less  a  man  than  Benjamin  Franklin  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  this  Eagle  should 
have  been  chosen  as  the  National  em- 
blem of  the  United  States.  The  great 
American  ornithologists,  Audubon  and 
Wilson,  both  repeat  the  same  story,  and 
neither  of  them  appear  to  have  ever  seen 
a  White-headed  Eagle  capturing  his 
finny  prey  from  the  water,  except,  in- 
deed, on  one  occasion,  when  an  Eagle 
was  seen  in  most  un-aquiline  fashion 
wading  in  some  shallow  pool  and  pick- 
ing out  "  Redfins"  with  his  bill.  But  I 
had  the  good  fortune  on  the  Restigouche 
to  see  a  fine  White-headed  Eagle  catch  a 
salmon  for  himself,  by  what  seemed  a 
bold  and  almost  a  dangerous  manoeuvre. 
About  a  thousand  yards  below  our  en- 
campment the  river  disappeared  round  a 
sudden  bend,  with  a  very  sharp  current. 
The  Eagle  appeared  coming  up  stream 
round  this  bend,  and  flying  slowly  about 
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thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water. 
Over  the  sharpest  part  of  the  current  he 
hovered  for  a  moment,  and  then  dashed 
into  the  stream.  With  a  good  glass  I 
saw  him  buried  deeply  in  the  water,  hold- 
ing his  neck  well  above  it.  It  was 
evident  he  had  some  difficulty  in  getting 
out  of  it  again.  A  few  heavy  and  labor- 
ious flaps  of  his  immense  and  powerful 
wings  lifted  him  at  last,  but  with  empty 
talons.  Very  tired  apparently,  he  flew 
to  an  adjacent  bank  of  gravel  and  sat 
there  for  some  minutes  to  rest.  But  his 
countenance  and  attitude  were  that  of 
restlessness,  eagerness,  and  disappoint- 
ment. He  then  rose  and  returned  to 
exactly  the  same  point  in  the  air,  and 
thence  made  a  second  plunge.  It  was 
beautiful  to  see  his  bearing  in  the 
stream,  with  the  water  breaking  against 
his  great  brown  chest,  and  his  arched 
neck  keeping  his  snowy  head  clear  of  its 
turbulence.  This  time  the  difficulty  in 
emerging  was  much  greater,  for  his 
talons  were  fast  in  a  fine  salmon.  With 
a  strong  effort,  however,  his  pinions 
again  lifted  him  and  his  prey,  which  it 
seemed  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  carry 
to  the  same  bank  of  gravel,  where  the 
struggles  of  the  fish  were  soon  put  an 
end  to  by  the  Eagle's  terrific  clutches 
and  his  powerful  beak.  This  was  all 
honorable  work,  and  although  the 
Osprey  was  frequently  to  be  seen  on  the 
same  river,  I  never  observed  it  to  be 
followed  or  molested  by  the  Eagle.  On 
another  day  one  of  these  magnificent 
birds  lighted  on  a  blasted  Pine  which 

.  overhung  the  river  at  the  height  of  about 
500  feet,  and  from  that  elevation  he 
watched  one  of  our  party  playing  a 
salmon,  an  operation  which  he  seemed  to 
regard  with  great  curiosity,  and  probably 
with  some  longing  to  take  his  part  in  the 
sport.  The  pure  white  head  and  the 
equally  pure  tail  of  this  fine  Eagle,  in 
contrast  with  the  dark  chocolate  brown 
of  the  rest  of  the  plumage,  make  it  one 
of  the  handsomest  of  its  tribe. 

The  Provinces  of  North  America  have 
one  great  advantage  which  is  not  pos- 
sessed by  any  part  of  Europe.  They 
are  in  unbroken  land  connection  with 
the  Tropics.  There  is  no  transverse 
range  of  mountain,  there  is  no  region  of 
desert  sands,  no  strait  even  of  narrow 
sea,  to  impede  the  most  delicate  forms 

'  of    the  southern  fauna  from  travelling 


northward  with  the  summer  sun.  It  is 
wonderful  how  many  tender  creatures 
make  out  their  passage  to  our  own  shores 
with  the  returning  spring  ;  but  in  Britain 
there  are  none  which  come  from  a 
farther  distance  than  that  limited  belt  of 
the  African  Continent  which  lies  between 
the  Atlas  and  the  Mediterranean.  Very 
many  of  them  pass  their  winters  no  farther 
off  than  the  sunny  banks  of  the  Riviera. 
Last  winter  I  found  the  olives  at  Cannes 
full  of  Blackcaps  and  Willow  Wrens, 
while  the  Whitethroat  and  the  Sardinian 
Warbler  sometimes  serenaded  us  from 
the  roses  which  climbed  around  our 
windows.  But  no  bird  from  tropical 
Africa  can  cross  the  Desert  and  the 
Atlas.  These  great  transverse  barriers 
in  the  path  of  migration  are  barriers  not 
to  be  overcome.  In  America,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  such  impediment 
in  the  way  of  an  uninterrupted  passage 
from  the  lowest  southern  to  the  highest 
northern  latitudes.  The  consequence 
is  that  even  Canada,  whose  soil  is  fast 
bound  in  ice  for  some  five  months  of 
the  year,  is  the  resort  in  summer  of  a 
joyous  company  from  the  far  south, 
who  find  upon  their  way  a  perfect  con- 
tinuity in  the  supply  of  food,  and  in 
their  final  goal,  even  amid  a  very  dif- 
ferent vegetation,  a  summer  heat  which 
is  fitted  for  the  rearing  of  their  young. 
It  is  due  to  this  that  the  woods  of 
North  America  are  illuminated  with  the 
brilliant  coloring  of  not  a  few  species 
which  almost  seem  to  contrast  unnatu- 
rally with  the  foliage  of  Birch  and  Pine. 
Foremost  among  these  visitants  from  the 
far  south  I  knew  that  Canada  was  visited 
every  year  by  a  single  species  of  that 
wonderful  family  of  birds  which  is  one 
of  the  glories  of  nature — the  Humming- 
birds. It  was  one  of  my  great  expecta- 
tions in  crossing  the  Atlantic  that  I 
might  see  the  Ruby  throat  (Trochilus 
colubris).  Everywhere  I  asked  about  it 
— whether  any  had  been  seen,  and  if  so, 
where  ?  Everywhere  I  was  told  that 
they  were  more  or  less  common,  but 
that  they  had  not  come  that  season  yet — 
or  that  they  were  only  to  be  seen  in  the 
evenings — or  that  they  only  come  out  on 
very  hot  days — or  that  they  never  came 
except  to  honeysuckle  in  the  verandas. 
My  eye  searched  in  vain  round  every 
horse-chestnut  tree  in  blossom,  under 
every  "  piazza"  with  baskets  of  flowers 
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and  over  the  surface  of  every  wall  be- 
decked with  creepers.  The  Rubythroat, 
like  Wordsworth's  Cuckoo,  was  **  still 
longed  for,  never  seen."  At  last,  in 
walking  one  day  up  the  mountain  behind 
Montreal,  I  leaned  over  a  paling  which 
enclosed  the  water  reservoir  of  the  city. 
Below  me  there  was  a  steep  bank  of 
grass,  facing  the  south,  and  rich  in  the 
common  flowers  of  such  grass  in  Eng- 
land. Suddenly  there  emerged  from  it 
what  first  struck  me  as  a  very  large,  but 
also  a  very  narrow-shaped  beetle,  which 
flew  with  the  straight,  rapid,  and  steady 
flight  of  the  larger  Coleoptera.  As  in 
them,  the  wings  were  not  distinctly 
visible,  but  were  represented  by  a  sort 
of  vibratory  haze.  I  was  speculating  on 
this  extraordinary  object,  when  a  clearer 
light  revealed,  projecting  from  the  head 
of  my  supposed  beetle,  a  long,  slender, 
and  curved  proboscis  or  bill.  In  an  in- 
stant it  was  flashed  upon  me  that  I  was 
looking  for  the  first  time  on  the  flight  of 
a  Humming-bird  in  its  wild  and  native 
state.  I  have  often  read  of  the  insect- 
like habits  and  appearance  of  these  birds. 
But  until  I  saw  it  I  had  formed  no  dis- 
tinct conception  of  this  curious  feature 
in  their  appearance.  Its  flight  was  not 
in  the  least  like  that  of  a  bird.  Nor 
was  its  gorgeous  but  partial  brilliancy  of 
coloring  on  the  throat  visible  to  me. 
The  metallic  green  of  the  back  of  this 
particular  species,  which  was  turned 
toward  me,  being  in  shadow,  produced 
a  very  dark  effect  upon  the  eye.  But 
there  it  was — this  gem  of  creation — this 
migrant  from  the  far  south — this  rep- 
resentative of  a  group  of  birds "  whose 
head-quarters  are  in  the  dense  forests  or 
among  the  luxuriant  blossoms  or  on  the 
lofty  volcanic  cones  of  Tropical  America 
— there  it  was  living  and  flying  among 
trees  which  might  have  been  English 
trees,  and  over  grass  which  was  in- 
distinguishable from  English  grass.  I 
was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  see  one  other 
specimen  alive  in  any  part  of  Canada  or 
the  States.  I  heard  of  them,  indeed, 
everywhere.  At  one  place  my  informant 
had  seen  one  a  few  evenings  before  in 
his  own  garden.  At  another  place  one 
had  visited  that  morning  some  flowers  in 
a  window  or  a  veranda.  But,  strange 
to  say,  where  one  other  specimen  was 
seen  was  near  our  encampment,  thirty 
miles  up  the  forests  of  the  Restigouche, 


where  there  was  no  garden,  not  a  single 
cultivated  flower,  and  not  even  among 
the  woods  a  single  blossoming  tree  or 
shrub,  except  perhaps  the  mountain  ash, 
the  sloe,  or  the  bird  cherry.  One  of  our 
party  in  search  of  rare  birds  saw  a 
strange  outline  on  the  topmost  twig  of  a 
withered  Pine,  and  on  shooting  it  found, 
by  the  help  of  the  Indians,  that  he  had 
killed  a  "Rubythroat."  It  brought 
home  to  me  how  secondary,  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  animals,  is  the  mere  effect 
of  climate  and  of  vegetation.  This 
Humming-bird  could  evidently  live  quite 
as  well  in  the  woods  of  Scotland  as  in 
the  woods  of  the  Restigouche,  so  far  as 
climate  or  food  are  concerned.  If  the 
Trochilidse  existed  in  any  part  of  the 
Old  World,  and  had  an  uninterrupted 
path  of  migration,  we  should  doubtless 
have  them  every  summer  in  England  as 
surely  as  we  have  the  Swallow,  or  as 
Canada  has  the  Rubythroat.  But  this 
particular  form  of  bird  has  been  born, 
or  created,  or  developed  in  the  New 
World  alone  ;  and  to  that  one  sole  area 
of  distribution  it  is  limited  by  surround- 
ing oceans. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ornithologist 
from  Europe  recognizes  in  the  birds  of 
North  America  a  great  number  of  species 
so  closely  allied  to  those  at  home  that 
they  have  precisely  the  same  habits  and 
the  same  general  aspect.  The  common 
Thrush  of  America  (  Turdus  migratorius), 
which  the  first  colonists  absurdly  called 
the  Robin,  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
it  has  a  russet-colored  breast,  is  so  like 
our  own  common  Thrush  or  Blackbird 
that  there  is  no  generic  difference  what- 
ever. Its  alarm-notes  combine  those  of 
the  Fieldfare  and  the  Blackbird.  The 
Bluebird  (Sialia  sialis)  is  the  real  rep- 
resentative of  our  Robin,  though  it  has 
not  the  same  habits  of  familiarity  with 
man.  But  it  is  not  one  or  two  species 
merely  that  exhibit  this  likeness.  There 
is  an  obvious  cousinship  and  correspond- 
ence between  the  great  bulk  of  the 
species  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  and 
the  closeness  of  which  would  be  un- 
accountable if  their  original  centres  of 
origin  had  been  separated,  as  the  habi- 
tats now  are,  by  3000  miles  of  ocean. 
Naturalists  are  therefore  now  coming  to 
trace  the  cause  of  this  near  relationship 
between  the  European  and  the  North 
American  fauna  to  that  ancient  connec- 
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tion  which  the  two  Continents  had  at 
the  time  when  the  regions,  which  are 
now  under  Arctic  conditions,  were  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  climate  compatible 
with  a  rich  development  of  both  animal 
and  vegetable  life.  In  that  mysterious 
Miocene  age  when  abundant  forests, 
like  the  forests  of  Japan,  flourished  in 
Greenland,  and  in  all  probability  else- 
where within  the  Arctic  Circle,  the  Old 
and  the  New  Worlds  may  have  been 
united,  so  to  speak — as,  indeed,  they 
almost  now  are — in  their  northern  roots. 
One  thing  is  quite  certain,  that  if  the 
near  likeness  to  each  other  of  different 
organic  forms  is  the  index  of  a  common 
origin,  if,  in  short,  closely  related  species 
cannot  have  been  created  or  developed 
in  widely  separated  portions  of  the 
globe,  then  there  must  have  been  at 
some  former  time  some  close  connection 
between  Europe  and  America  which 
does  not  exist  at  present.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  impossibility 
of  separate  origins  for  forms  alike,  or 
even  identical,  is  a  mere  assumption 
which  may  not  be  true.  Although  it 
figures  largely  in  the  theory  of  develop- 
ment as  propounded  by  Mr.  Darwin  and 
by  Mr.  "Wallace,  it  is  no  necessary  part 
of  the  idea  of  creation  by  birth  or  by 
evolution.  It  is  an  assumption  founded 
on  another  assumption — namely,  that 
the  natural  variations  of  form  which 
occur  from  time  to  time  (and  which  are 
the  supposed  origin  of  species)  are  va- 
riations which  can  never  be  identical  in 
two  separate  places  ;  and  this  assump- 
tion rests  again  upon  a  third — namely, 
that  varieties  are  really  accidental,  and 
not  due  to  any  internal  law  of  growth 
inherent  in  all  forms  of  life.  But  this  is 
an  assumption  which  not  only  may  be, 
but  probably  is,  contrary  to  fact.  Mr. 
Darwin  has  never  pretended  to  account 
for  variations.  He  assumes  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  do  occur,  and  that 
once  they  have  occurred,  they  are  pre- 
served or  rejected  according  as  they  do 
or  do  not  fit  well  into  surrounding  con- 
ditions. This  may  be  quite  true,  and 
yet  it  may  be  equally  true  that  these 
variations  are  not  accidental,  but  are  de- 
termined by  a  law  of  which  we  know 
nothing,  but  which  is  as  definite  and 
certain  in  its  operation  as  the  law 
determining  the  primary  and  the  deriva- 
tive forms  of  crystals.     In  this  case  the 


same  or  closely  similar  forms  may  have 
arisen  at  widely  different  parts  of  the 
globe ;  and  the  necessity  of  any  geo- 
graphical connection  between  land  sur- 
faces now  widely  separated  would  be 
either  disposed  of  altogether  or  would 
be  pushed  back  to  such  primordial  times 
as  to  be  incapable  of  being  traced.  I  am 
not 'now  propounding  this  supposition 
as  one  which  can  be  verified.  It  would 
certainly  throw  the  whole  subject  of  the 
distribution  of  species  and  genera  into 
great  confusion.  But  then  it  is  a  kind 
of  confusion  which  closely  corresponds 
with  the  apparent  confusion  which 
actually  prevails  in  nature.  The  assump- 
tion that  identical  or  almost  identical 
forms  cannot  arise  at  any  place  but  one, 
is  an  assumption  which  has  a  most  at* 
tractive  simplicity  about  it.  It  rests, 
however,  upon  nothing  except  upon  the 
doctrine  of  chances.  But  if  the  work 
of  creation  and  development  is  not  a 
work  subject  to  chance  at  all,  but  has 
been  due  to  the  evolution  of  germs  hav- 
ing potential  energies  of  a  fixed  and 
definite  kind,  then  the  doctrine  of 
chances  does  not  apply,  and  would  be 
of  little  avail  against  the  probability  of 
similar  forms  appearing  in  regions  very 
far  apart.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
existing  distribution  of  species  is  such  as 
to  involve  the  utmost  difficulties  in 
applying  to  it  the  theory  of  exclusive 
centres  of  creation.  These  difficulties 
are  so  great  that  to  a  naturalist  so  emi- 
nent and  so  competent  as  Agassiz  they 
seemed  insuperable.  The  counter  hy- 
pothesis, which  I  have  here  suggested, 
does  not  exclude  the  probable  effects  of 
external  conditions  in  modifying  forms 
which  are  nevertheless  mainly  due  to  the 
laws  of  internal  growth.  And  perhaps 
in  some  combination  of  these  hypotheses 
the  most  probable  solution  may  be 
found.  The  birds  of  North  America 
present  some  cases  of  multiplied  variety 
that  suit  very  well  the  theory  which 
dwells  principally  on  the  effect  of 
surrounding  conditions.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  many  cases  in  which 
it  does  not  seem  to  fit  the  facts  at  all. 
The  boundless  forests  of  that  country, 
for  example,  seem  admirably  adapted  to 
encourage  the  establishment  of  variety 
in  such  a  family  as  that  of  the  Picidae  or 
Woodpeckers.  And  accordingly  we  do 
find  a  very  large  variety  of  kindred  forms, 
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one  of  them  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
its  cousin  in  Europe.  I  saw  at  least 
three  or  four  distinct  species  in  the 
very  limited  distance  I  could  penetrate 
into  the  forests  of  the  Restigouche. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  let  us  see  how 
the  same  expectation  is  disappointed  in 
another  remarkable  family  of  birds — the 
Alcedinidae  or  Kingfishers.  If  there  is 
one  feature  which  more  than  another 
distinguishes  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent, it  is  its  wealth  of  waters.  Mighty 
rivers  with  every  degree  of  rapidity  and 
of  stillness,  smaller  streams  in  every 
measure  of  size,  and  with  every  variety 
of  character,  lakes  in  millions  which  are 
mere  ponds,  and  lakes  so  large  that  the 
navigator  upon  them  loses  sight  of  land, 
creeks  and  lagoons  of  every  shape  and 
form,  marshes  fringed  with  wood,  and 
marshes  on  the  bare  and  open  coast — 
and*  all  this  immense  variety  of  aqueous 
surface  swarming  with  fish,  and  with 
crustaceans,  and  with  every  form  of 
creature  that  "  inhabiteth  the  waters 
under  the  earth."  Yet,  in  spite  of  all 
this  wealth  of  external  conditions,  this 
vast  hot-bed,  as  one-might  have  supposed, 
for  the  growth  of  variety  in  that  peculiar 
family  of  birds  which  is  specially  adapted 
for  the  capture  of  fish,  there  is  but  one 
solitary  species — the  Belted  Kingfisher. 
If  the  family  were  wholly  unrepresented 
upon  the  American  Continent,  this  ab- 
sence of  variety  would  be  less  remark- 
able. But  the  stock  exists.  It  has 
thrown  off  no  varieties — one  solitary 
species  fishes  in  the  boundless  waters  of 
North  America  from  the  Delaware  to 
Baffin's  Bay.  *  1  may  mention  here  that 
on  examining  a  nest  of  this  fine  bird  in 
a  gravel  bank  on  the  Restigouche  River 
we  found  that  the  eggs  were  laid  not  on 
fish  bones,  but  on  the  broken  shells  of 
Crayfish — which  was  the  first  intimation 
we  had  of  the  existence  of  these  fresh 
water  crustaceans  in  the  stream. 

The  truth  is  that  as  yet  we  have  made 
very  little  way  in  understanding  the 
Origin  of  Species.  The  general  idea  of 
origin  by  descent,  or  of  creation  by 
birth,  fits  well  into  many  of  the  facts. 
But  this  general  conception  does  not 
necessitate  our  acceptance  of  the  particu- 
lar theory  of  Mr.  Darwin,  that  variations 
occur  only  a3  it  were  by  accident,  or 
only  by  small  and  almost  insensible 
modifications,   or    that  one    particular 


form  can  only  arise  at  one  time  and  one 
place.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  that 
all  variations  arise  out  of  a  definite  and 
predetermined  law,  that  this  law  may 
determine  the  appearance  of  the  same 
forms  at  many  places  and  at  different 
times,  and  also  that  such  changes  are 
not  always  gradual  or  infinitesimally 
small,  but  sometimes  comparatively  sud- 
den and  comparatively  large. 

With  regard  to  the  birds  of  North 
America,  I  cannot  doubt  from  what  I 
saw  and  heard  that  as  songsters  they  are 
inferior  to  our  own.  This  is  the  testi- 
mony of  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan,  who 
was  familiar  with  both.  It  is  a  curious 
circumstance  that  between  one  Canadian 
bird  and  the  corresponding  species  at 
home,  the  only  difference  I  could  detect 
was  that  the  American  species  was  silent, 
while  our  own  is  always  talkipg.  I  refer 
to  that  charming  bird  the  common  Sand- 
piper (Totanus  hypoleucus),  abounding 
on  the  banks  of  every  stream  and  lake  in 
the  Highlands.  Its  American  cousin 
{Totanus  macularius)  is  equally  abundant 
on  all  the  rivers  of  Canada  ;  but  while 
at  home  its  call  notes  are  incessant,  and 
the  male  bird  has  even  a  continuous  and 
most  lively  song,  I  did  not  hear  a  solitary 
sound  from  the  Sandpiper  of  Canada. 
This,  however,  may  have  been  an  acci- 
dent, and  the  Sandpipers  are  nowhere 
reckoned  among  the  Birds  of  Song.  One 
hears  the  Migratory  Thrush  (Robin) 
everywhere,  in  the  midst  of  the  gardens 
and  villas  of  towns  and  cities,  and  in 
every  little  clearing  of  forest  on  the  out- 
skirts of  human  habitation.  It  is  a 
pleasant  song,  but  decidedly  inferior  to 
any  one  of  its  cousins  in  Britain.  It  is 
inferior  in  power  to  the  Missal  Thrush, 
in  variety  to  our  common  "  Mavis,"  in 
melody  to  the  Blackbird.  Near  Niagara 
I  heard  one  very  broken  and  interrupted 
song  of  fine  tone,  and  of  considerable 
power.  But  although  I  was  in  the  woods 
and  fields  of  Canada  and  of  the  States 
in  the  richest  moment  of  the  spring,  I 
heard  little  of  that  burst  of  song  which 
in  England  comes  from  the  Blackcap, 
and  the  Garden  Warbler,  and  the 
Whitethroat,  and  the  Reed  Warbler,  and 
the  common  Wren,  and  (locally)  from 
the  Nightingale.  Above  all,  there  is 
one  great  want  which  nothing  can  re- 
place. The  meadows  of  North  America 
were  to  my  eye  thoroughly  English  in 
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appearance,  the  same  rich  and  luxuri- 
ant grass — the  same  character  of  wild- 
flowers — and  even  the  same  weeds.  The 
skies  of  America  are  higher  and  wider, 
and  more  full  of  sunshine.  But  there  is 
no  Skylark  to  enjoy  that  "  glorious 
privacy  of  light."  "  The  sweetest  sing- 
er in  the  Heavenly  Father's  choir"  *  is 
wanting  in  the  New  World.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  it  might  be  introduced. 
Of  course  the  winters  of  Canada  and  of 
the  Northern  States  would  compel  it  to 
follow  almost  all  the  other  birds  which 
summer  there,  and  to  retire  with  them 
until  the  return  of  spring  to  Virginia  or 
the  Carolinas.  It  would  be  an  interest- 
ing experiment.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  has  been  tried.  If  not,  I  would  sug- 
gest it  to  my  American  friends  as  one 
worth  trying.  It  would  be  a  happier 
introduction  than  that  of  the  "  London 
sparrow. ' ' 

I   cannot    conclude   this  very  hasty 
sketch  of  my  first  impressions  of   the 


New  World  without  thanking  the  man y 
friends  and  countrymen  both  in  the 
States  and  in  the  Dominion  who  offered 
their  hospitality,  or  otherwise  testified 
their  kindness.  Circumstances  com- 
pelled me  to  avoid  society,  and  to  find 
my  occupations  in  the  woods  and  on  the 
waters.  But  I  saw  enough  to  assure  me 
that  even  the  most  insignificant  services 
in  their  great  and  now  triumphant  cause 
is  never  forgotten  in  the  American 
Union.  In  Canada  I  had  abundant 
evidence  that  old  hereditary  associations 
are  not  less  strong  than  at  home.  It  was 
a  real  joy  to  see  the  vast  regions  of 
hospitable  soil  which  afford  there  an  in- 
exhaustible outlet  for  the  increase  of  our 
people,  and  to  feel  that  the  facilities  of 
communication  which  are  every  year 
extending  will  tend  more  and  more  to 
keep  up  the  attachment  of  the  colonists 
to  the  land  of  their  fathers. — Fraser*s 
Magazine. 
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BY  DR.  B.  W.  RICHARDSON. 


Upon  the  first  day  of  April  in  the 
present  year,  on  coming  down  to  the  li- 
brary to  find  the  spread  of  letters  on  the 
many  varieties  of  topics  which  usually, 
even  before  breakfast,  beset  the  life  of  a 
busy  man,  I  dropped  on  one  first  that  had 
the  most  certain  indication  about  it  of  a 
lawyer's  hand.  I  pondered  over  that  let- 
ter, ere  I  opened  it,  with  as  much  consid- 
eration as  the  most  careful  Hamlet  ever 
bestowed  on  the  skull  of  poor  Yorick. 
What,  said  I  to  myself,  is  this  about  ? 
Who  is  the  lawyer  ?  What  be  his  quid- 
dits  now,  his  quillets,  his  cases,  his  ten- 
ures, and  his  tricks  ?  Has  his  letter  refer- 
ence to  the  Hampstead  Hospital  case,  or 
the  Royal  Commission  on  noxious  va- 
pors ?    It  can  be  nothing  unpleasant,  for, 

*  I  quote  this  line  from  some  verses  of  great 
beauty  published  in  a  little  volume  of  poems, 
"  Songs  of  the  Rail,"  by  Alexander  Anderson, 
a  surface-man  on  one  of  our  Scotch  railways. 
Some  of  these  verses  on  the  Skylark  appear  to 
me  to  compare  not  unfavorably  with  those 
which  have  been  written  on  the  same  subject 
by  several  of  the  masters  of  English  song. 
(London:  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.  Edin- 
burgh :  J.  Menzies  &  Co.) 


except  in  the  way  of  happy  friendships, 
no  man  has  had  less  to  do  with  lawyers 
than  I,  so  far  in  life,  for  which  I  rever- 
ently bless  my  lucky  stars  ! 

The  letter  impressed  me.  In  the  usual 
orthodox  manner,  under  such  puzzling 
circumstances,  I  scrutinized  the  hand- 
writing of  the  address,  the  post-mark, 
the  seal ;  at  length  I  solved  the  difficulty 
by  taking  what  the  eminent  Mr.  Weller 
called  the  quickest  route — namely,  open- 
ing the  document  and  reading  it.  The  let- 
ter was  short  and  to  the  point.  The  writer 
of  it,  as  one  of  the  executors  of  the  late 
Sir  Walter  Trevelyan,  Bart.,  of  Walling  - 
ton,  in  Northumberland,  informed  me 
that  Sir  Walter,  by  a  codicil  to  his  will, 
added  in  November,  1878,  bequeathed 
to  me  the  wines  in  the  cellars  of  Walling- 
ton,  "to  be  applied  to  scientific  pur- 
poses." The  letter  further  conveyed  to 
me  the  information  that  the  late  Baronet 
had  left  a  large  envelope  for  me  contain- 
ing a  something  that  felt  like  the  key  of 
a  cellar-door,  and  that  I  was  to  state  my 
pleasure  as  to  what  should  be  done  with 
the  same. 
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The  first  effect  of  these  tidings  was 
sufficient  to  take  away  the  breath.  No 
lawyer  under  the  sun  had  ever  before 
been  so  eood  as  to  write  to  me  announc- 
ing  a  legacy  ;  and  to  those  who  like  me 
have  never  previously  felt  the  sensation 
of  such  an  announcement,  I  can  state 
now,  from  experience,  that  the  symptoms 
are  what  we  physicians  would  call  "  es- 
sentially pathognomonic." 

But  next  to  this  came  another  fact  not 
less  astounding.  Here  was  I,  a  teeto- 
taler of  the  most  pronounced  type,  sud- 
denly involved  in  the  possession  of  a 
celler  of  wine — one  of  the  most  noted 
cellars  in  the  whole  of  the  kingdom.  To 
add  to  the  difficulties  came  the  third  and 
last  part  of  the  bequest,  that  the  wine 
was  to  be  applied  to  scientific  purposes. 

The  considerate  reader  will  not  fail  to 
sympathize  with  me  when  I  relate  that, 
after  a  few  minutes  of  reflection,  a  feel- 
ing of  intense  relief  came  over  me  on  re- 
calling the  day  of  the  month  and  the 
month  of  the  year.  It  was  the  first  of 
April.  No  doubt  what  it  all  meant. 
Some  pitiless  wag  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  make  me  an  April  fool.  It  was  a 
club-room  joke — one  of  the  fair  returns 
of  the  "  devil  in  solution"  for  my  giving 
to  him  that  now  familiar  sobriquet.  At 
the  moment  a  retired  proctor  came  to  see 
me,  and  he,  a  total  abstainer  also  to  the 
backbone,  listened  with  astonishment  to 
the  narrative.  The  effect  on  his  mind 
was  to  send  him  away  precipitately,  both- 
ered. He  had  heard  that  all  the  wine  at 
Wallington  had  been  disposed  of  years 
ago,  and  then  upon  him  came  the  same 
reflection  as  upon  me — the  day  of  the 
month.  An  hour  later  the  postman 
brought  me  a  letter  from  the  learned 
proctor,  written  in  the  most  thoughtful 
and  kind  manner,  warning  me  to  be 
cautious  as  to  the  manner  of  answering 
the  missive.  "This,"  he  said,  "is 
meant  for  a  hoax  ;  remember  the  day." 
I  did  remember.  I  got  a  legal  directory, 
and  found  that  the  name  of  my  Newcastle 
correspondent  was  all  right ;  but  as  he 
had  given  me  no  address  beyond  New- 
castle, I  wrote  to  him  a  note  which  no- 
body could  turn  to  account,  as  far  as  I 
could  see.  I  asked  simply  that  the  par- 
cel and  key  referred  to  might  be  sent  in 
a  registered  letter. 

Long  before  that  key  arrived — for  it 
did  arrive,  by  return  of  post,  in  all  proper 


form — I  was  made  aware  that  no  joke 
had  been  perpetrated.  At  half-past 
eleven  of  the  1st  of  April,  within  three 
hours  after  the  letter  had  reached  me,  a 
remarkably  intelligent ' '  gentleman  of  the 
press"  sent  in  wishing  to  see  me.  He 
had  heard  of  my  "  great  fortune,"  and 
had  called  to  get  the  first  information. 
He  tried  to  pull  out  of  his  breast-pocket 
an  oblong  book  of  incredible  length,  with 
a  large  clasp  which  caught  in  the  linings 
of  his  coat,  and  was  not  extricated  with- 
out considerable  skill  and  management. 
Then  between  the  leaves  he  placed  sev- 
eral layers  of  flimsy,  and  after  pointing 
his  pencils  and  finding  a  firm  place  for 
writing,  he  asked  me  for  the  fullest  par- 
ticulars as  to  the  nature  of  the  bequest. 
He  was  almost  incredulous  when  I  told 
him  how  little  I  knew  of  the  matter  my- 
self— in  fact,  that  I  knew  no  more  than 
he  did,  and  wondered  how  he  had  become 
informed  on  the  subject  at  so  early  a  mo- 
ment. I  fear  he  went  away  sadly  disap- 
pointed, for  he  had  got  a  good  notion,  as 
I  afterward  found,  of  what  the  public 
wanted  to  know,  and  which  ran  some- 
what in  the  following  vein  of  inquiry  : 

Where  is  Wallington  ?  What  kinds  of 
wine  are  in  the  cellars  ?  How  old  is  the 
wine  ?  What,  within  a  thousand  or  two, 
is  its  value  ?  How  long  had  I  known  that 
it  was  going  to  be  left  to  me  ?  Would  it 
be  sold  at  Christie  and  Manson's  ?  Had 
any  of  it  come  from  the  Royal  George  t 
Within  a  hundred  dozens  or  so,  how 
much  was  there  of  it  ?  Was  there  a  great 
variety  ?  Was  the  wine  in  good  condi- 
tion ?  Why  did  Sir  Walter  Trevelyan 
leave  it  to  me  ?  If  1  sold  it  what  should 
I  do  with  the  money  ?  If  I  didn't  sell  it 
what  should  I  do  with  it  ?  Should  I  have 
any  objection  to  submitting  a  bottle  or 
two  of  the  choicest  specimens  to  a  fine 
judge  of  wine  ?  Would  I  be  good  enough 
to  explain  the  state  of  the  corks,  and  how  k 
the  bottles  bad  been  laid  down  ?  Was  it 
true  that  the  bottles  were  all  walled  up 
with  brickwork  ?  Had  I  any  copies  of 
the  songs  that  had  been  written  about  the 
wines  of  Wallington  ? 

Other  questions  than  these  soon  began 
to  spring  up,  though  these,  as  far  as  I 
remember,  were  the  principal.  But  to 
return  to  my  narrative.  In  due  course 
of  post  the  packet  from  Newcastle  ar- 
rived. It  was  a  large  packet  containing 
the  key  of  the  cellars  of  Wallington.     It 
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was  sealed  and  signed  by  the  late  Sir  Wal- 
ter Trevelyan,  and  it  contained  an  in- 
struction that  on  his  decease  it  was  to  be 
delivered  to  me  at  my  address  in  Lon- 
don. It  also  contained,  on  three  pages 
of  very  old-fashioned  and  very  faded 
paper,  a  list  of  wines.  The  list  had  been 
made  out  evidently  many  years  ago, 
for  the  ink  was  much  faded.  I  should 
infer  that  it  was  a  part  of  an  old  cellar 
book  from  which  many  leaves  had  at  some 
time  been  torn.  The  leaves  that  re- 
mained were  inclosed  in  thin  paper 
covers. 

The  news  of  the  bequest  spread  very 
quickly,  and  few  subjects  during  last 
London  season  gave  rise  to  greater  va- 
riety of  conversation,  speculation,  and 
amusement.  All  kinds  of  extraordinary 
rumors  were  circulated  respecting  the 
value  of  the  bequest.  It  ranged,  in  esti- 
mated value,  from  a  hundred  pounds  to 
four  thousand,  and  I  could  appear  no- 
where without  being  cross-questioned 
upon  it.  It  became,  in  fact,  after  a  time, 
rather  a  wearisome  task  to  answer  so 
many  inquiring  minds,  and,  worst  of  all, 
never  to  be  able  to  answer  any  of  them  to 
their  entire  and  pleasant  satisfaction. 
Why  it  should  have  created  so  singularly 
curious  an  interest  it  is  difficult  to  divine. 

The  interest  has  not  yet  worn  away, 
and  therefore  I  propose  now  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  to  appease  it  by  answering 
certain  of  the  questions  that  have  been 
asked,  and  which  were  related  above. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  of  much  importance 
where  I  begin,  so  the  first  question  on 
the  list  may  as  well  come  first.  Where 
is  Wallington  ? 

Wallington,  the  Northern  seat  of  the 
late  Sir  Walter  Trevelyan,  and  now  of 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  Bart,  K.C.B.,  is 
a  fine  old  mansion,  near  to  Cambo  in 
Northumberland.  On  the  railway  map 
Scot's  Gap  will  show  the  nearest  station 
to  it.  One  of  the  best  short  descriptions 
that  can  be  found  of  it  was  rendered  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  held  on  December  2d,  1867, 
when  a  paper  was  read  by  W.  B.  Scott, 
Esq.,  on  mural  decorations  at  the  man- 
sion. At  that  meeting  Sir  Charles  Tre- 
velyan explained  that  the  house  at  Wal- 
lington affords  a  good  illustration  of  the 
progress  of  our  domestic  architecture. 
"  The  germ  of  the  building,"  he  said, 
"  was  an  ancient  tower  which  was  sold 


with  the  estate  by  Sir  John  Fenwick  a 
few  years  before  he  was  beheaded  in  the 
reign  of  William  the  Third.  It  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Blackett  family  of  New- 
castle, by  whom  the  present  house  was 
built."  The  old  tower  was  built  into 
the  modern  house,  the  lower  portions 
forming  a  part  of  the  present  cellars. 
Sir  Walter  Trevelyan  added  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  the  mansion  in  his  time  by 
throwing  a  glass  roof  over  an  inner  court, 
and  converting  the  court  into  a  central 
hall,  the  passages  connecting  the  rooms 
on  the  upper  and  lower  stories  opening 
into  it  in  the  form  of  arcades.  This  cen- 
tral hall  is  decorated  in  the  most  classical 
and  beautiful  style,  the  subjects  having 
reference  to  Border  history.  Eight  panels 
were  fitted  by  Mr.  Scott  with  a  series  of 
pictures,  the  subjects  of  which  begin  with 
the  Roman  Wall — an  ancient  fortified 
barrier  not  very  far  off — and  end  with  the 
Industry  of  the  Tyne.  Four  ancient  and 
four  modern  incidents  in  history  are  thus 
depicted  :  1.  The  building  of  the  Ro- 
man wall.  2.  King  Egfrid  offering  the 
Bishopric  of  Hexham  to  Cuthbert,  hermit 
on  Fame  Island.  3.  A  descent  of  the 
Danes  on  the  coast.  4.  Death  of  the 
Venerable  Bede.  5.  The  Spur  in  the 
Dish — the  sign  to  the  moss-trooper  that 
the  larder  was  empty.  6.  Bernard  Gilpin 
taking  down  the  gage  of  battle  in  Roth- 
bury  Church.  7.  Grace  Darling  and 
her  father  saving  the  shipwrecked  crew. 
8.  Iron  and  coal — the  industry  of  the 
Tyne. 

The  pictures  named — four  of  which  are 
on  one  side  of  the  hall,  four  on  the  other 
— are  splendidly  lighted,  and,  to  com- 
plete the  decoration,  the  spandrils  of  the 
arches  are  illustrated  with  scenes  from 
Chezy  Chasey  giving  the  history  of  a  day 
and  night,  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  The 
pictures  are  painted  on  prepared  linen, 
and  as  they  progress  they  run  with  the 
Border  ballad.  There  is  the  departure, 
seen  from  the  battlements  ;  Earl  Percy 
parting  from  his  wife ;  the  knight's  re- 
tainers trotting  away ;  the  footmen  and 
the  bowmen  with  their  dogs  in  leash  ; 
the  sight  of  the  deer  ;  the  hunting  with 
the  leader  of  the  herd,  a  stag  of  ten  ;  the 
battue — the  archers  posted  for  shooting  ; 
the  rear  of  the  herd,  the  drivers  follow- 
ing ;  the  brattling  of  the  deer — cutting  up 
the  dead  animals  ;  the  battle — the  chief 
waiting,  and  the  tidings  of  the  approach 
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of  the  Scots  ;  the  English  bowmen  ad- 
vancing— "a  Percy!  a  Percy!"  the 
Scottish  spearmen  closing — "  a  Douglas  I 
a  Douglas  !"  the  Douglas  dying  by  an  ar- 
row, the  Percy  by  a  spear  ;  the  death  of 
Witherington  and  the  end  of  the  battle  ; 
the  next  night  and  morning — a  leech  ex- 
tracting an  arrow  ;  women  looking  out 
for'  their  husbands  and  brothers  ;  the 
Percy's  body  found  by  his  wife  ;  the  re- 
turn to  Alnwick  with  the  dead. 

In  addition  to  these,  in  other  parts  are 
some  medallion  portraits  by  Lady  Tre- 
velyan,  the  first  wife  of  Sir  Walter,  and 
groups  of  flowers  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  and 
other  friends.  In  the  centre  of  the  grand 
hall  is  a  marble  group  by  Mr.  Woolner, 
the  subject  being  in  character  with  the 
rest  of  the  adornments  for  illustrating  the 
progress  of  civilization.  A  mother  is 
teaching  her  child  to  say  the  Lord's 
prayer.  The  two  figures  form  the  chief 
subject,  but  around  the  pedestal  are  three 
bas-reliefs.  A  mother  of  an  ancient  race, 
in  savage  love,  is  feeding  her  child  with 
flesh  from  the  point  of  a  sword.  The 
Druids  are  offering  to  the  gods,  in  a 
wicker  cage,  their  enemies  taken  in 
battle.  A  warrior  in  battle  is  driving  his 
chariot  and  cutting  down  his  foes  with 
the  scythed  wheels  of  the  chariot.  The 
supremacy,  the  victory  of  the  Christian 
civilization,  surmounting  them  all,  is  ex- 
quisitely told.  In  design  as  in  execution 
the  whole  is,  in  fact,  perfect.  It  is  in- 
tended, as  the  great  English  sculptor 
who  produced  it  tells  me,  to  illustrate, 
by  contrast,  that  civilization  is  due  to  the 
result  of  effort  for  the  subjugation  of  pas- 
sion. The  child  in  the  principal  group 
turns  to  kiss  the  mother,  feeling  her  face 
so  near  ;  the  Christian  mother  checks  it 
with  her  hand  until  the  "  Our  Father" 
is  repeated.  The  savage  mother  on  the 
contrary  feeds  her  child  with  raw  flesh  on 
the  point  of  his  father's  sword  while  pray- 
ing that  he  may  become  ferocious  and 
destroy  all  his  foes.  The  grand  hall  is 
the  most  striking  feature  within  the  man- 
sion. The  mansion  itself,  possessing  little 
of  external  decoration,  is  set  in  lovely 
grounds,  which  the  present  distinguished 
owner  is  making  still  more  beautiful. 

The  cellars  at  Wallington,  in  which  my 
famous  wine  was  stored,  are  the,  remains 
of  the  foundation  of  the  old  tower  to 
which  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  referred 
when  he  spoke  of  the  ancient  tower  sold 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXXI.,  No.  3. 


by  Sir  John  Fenwick.  This  tower  was 
probably  once  part  of  a  castle,  for  it  is 
common  in  Northumberland  for  persons 
to  speak  of  Wallington  as  Wallington 
Castle.  The  cellars  are  very  large  in  size, 
and  if  they  ever  were  filled  with  wine  there 
is  evQry  reason  for  believing  that  a  great 
many  songs  were  written  about  them,  and 
a  great  many  songs  sung  too,  which  had 
their  inspiration,  good  or  bad,  from  that 
dark  sphere  of  enchantment.  The  cellars 
have  stony  walls,  stony  arched  doors,  and 
well-protected  windows.  Once  in  them, 
it  is  said,  was  a  chariot  way,  and  a  place 
where  horses  could  be  stabled. 

The  mention  of  the  cellars  leads  me 
naturally  to  the  wine  that  was  kept  in 
them.  The  wine  was  never  built  up,  as 
some  have  assumed  it  to  have  been.  Sir 
Walter  came  into  possession  of  Walling- 
ton on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1846, 
and  I  believe  that  a  part  of  the  wine  at 
that  time  in  the  cellars  was  sold.  The 
choicest  specimens  were  kept,  and  oc- 
casionally Sir  Walter  himself,  though  he 
never  touched  wine,  would  take  visitors 
down  to  the  cellars  and  show  them  what 
precious  old  vinous  stuff  was  there  stowed 
away.  When  Mr.  Woolner  was  at  the 
mansion,  in  1857,  Sir  Walter  took  him 
and  a  number  of  other  friends  into  the 
cellars  and  gave  them  a  most  learned  an- 
tiquarian account  of  the  contents  in  the 
bins,  showing  them  specially  some  very 
ancient  malmsey-sack.  A  bottle  of  this 
"  rare  and  ancient  cordial"  was  tried  by 
the  company  afterward,  at  dinner,  and 
was  pronounced  "  perfect." 

The  list  of  wines  which  Sir  Walte/  in- 
closed in  his  packet  to  me  is  marked, 
"  Wallington  wines,  Mar" — without  any 
further  date.  The  list  included  speci- 
mens of  St.  Peray,  of  the  date  of  1834  ; 
sherry  of  1837  ;  Madeira  of  1803-1 81 8  ;. 
and  old  ;  sherry,  old  ;  sundries  ;  claret, 
and  four  hock  magnums  in  cellar  before 
1777;  sack  and  Tokay;  St.  George;, 
hock  ;  port ;  Constantine  ;  French  ;  Sau- 
terne  ;  sundries — whiskey  ;  hollands  ;. 
brandy  ;  rumor  kersh  before  1777  ;  Cy- 
prus, 1762  ;  port,  1820 ;  port,  (no  date)  ; 
cider,  perry ;  and  a  great  number  of 
other  sundries  the  names  of  which  are  not 
supplied.  To  the  list  a  note  is  added  that 
the  Tokay  and  St.  George  were  bought 
of  Mr.  Edward  Wortley  in  1752. 

The  wine  remained  in  its  old  resting- 
place  until  October  last,  when,  at  the 
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kind  invitation  of  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan, 
I  paid  him  and  Lady  Trevelyan  a  visit  at 
Wallington,  and  made  a  personal  inspec- 
tion of  my  vinous  possessions.  The  in- 
spection of  the  cellar  led  to  the  discovery 
of  a  greater  variety  of  wine  than  is  stated 
in  the  list.  The  wine  was  stowed  away 
in  the  most  careful  manner,  and  in  many 
instances  was  almost  buried  in  fungus. 
In  most  cases  the  bottles  were  laid  down 
in  the  manner  that  is  common  in  these 
days  ;  but  in  a  few  samples  the  bottles 
were  placed  upright.  Whoever  last  ar- 
ranged them  had  done  his  work  with  the 
skill  of  a  practised  hand,  and  such  care 
had  been  taken  with  certain  of  the  speci- 
mens that  the  labels  were  stamped  in 
metal  with  the  name  of  the  wine,  the 
name  of  the  wine  merchant  and  the  date. 
In  other  instances  the  names  were  painted 
on  labels  of  wood,  the  wood  itself  so  rot- 
ten that  the  writing  could  not  be  made 
out.  In  other  instances  again  the  names 
were  distinguishable  on  the  wood.  Al- 
together we  discovered  twenty  or  twenty- 
one  specimens  of  wines  and  spirits, 
namely  :  Port,  Claret,  Cyprus,  Hock, 
French,  White  Port,  Pruniac,  St. 
George,  Sack-Tokay,  Malmsey-Sack, 
Frontignac,  Placentine,  Madeira,  Sherry- 
Sack,  a  white  wine  not  named,  a  dark 
wine  not  named,  Arrack,  Brandy,  Gin, 
bottles  containing  Beer,  a  few  bottles  of 
Champagne. 

On  entering  carefully  into  the  condi- 
tion of  these  specimens,  it  turned  out,  as 
might  be  supposed,  that  in  very  many 
cases  the  bottles  were  half  empty  and  the 
corks  destroyed.  I  have  not  as  yet  de- 
termined the  full  extent  to  which  this  de- 
struction, from  time,  has  taken  place,  but 
I  believe  that  some  sixty  dozen  may  be 
considered  in  a  state  of  preservation. 

Some  of  the  more  ancient  specimens 
are  well  preserved.  The  Hock  Mag- 
nums, which  were  noted  as  having  been 
in  the  cellar  before  1777,  were  found  in 
their  place,  and  some  of  them  entire. 
One  had  given  way  at  the  cork,  but  the 
bottle  still  contained  a  full  pint  of  a  light 
fluid,  which  was  of  aromatic  odor,  but 
owing  to  exposure  to  the  air,  acidified. 

From  the  curiosity  of  the  experiment, 
my  kind  host,  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan, 
wished  to  taste,  at  table,  the  more  re- 
markable specimens  of  these  old  wines, 
and  accordingly  one  bottle  each  of  the 
ancient  Cyprus,  of  1762,  of  the  Port  hav- 


ing date  1784,  of  the  Port  of  1820,  of  the 
Sherry-Sack  of  date  unknown,  of  Ma- 
deira 1803,  of  Tokay  1752,  and  of  Malm- 
sey-Sack of  date  unknown,  were  tasted  in 
due  order.  They  were  declared  by  the 
learned  connoisseurs  to  be  in  the  most 
splendid  condition.  The  Cyprus  was 
considered,  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
his  Excellency  the  Greek  Minister  (and 
he  surely  ought  to  know  all  about  Cy- 
prus) to  be  "  superb  !"  the  Malmsey  was 
held  to  be  fit  for  a  second  Duke  of  Clar- 
ence to  drown  himself  in  ;  the  Sherry- 
Sack  was  thought  to  be  enough  to  call  up 
Jack  Falstaff/Vi proprid  persond  ;  and  the 
Port  was  declared  of  such  a  character  that 
every  one,  I  believe,  would  have  been 
ready  to  divide  it  with  me  on  the  spot  if 
my  heart  had  not  been  as  hard  as  a  nether 
millstone.  A  bottle,  marked  with  a 
special  leaden  label  as  "Arrack,"  and 
packed  with  several  more  similar  in  kind, 
contained  a  singularly  aromatic  fluid, 
having  something  of  the  odor  of  brandy, 
and  a  rich  golden  color.  A  little  of  it, 
tasted  lately  by  one  who  thought  he  ought 
to  know  the  right  thing,  gave  rise  to  a 
new  song  on  the  Wallington  wine,  which 
would  hardly  have  been  permitted  when 
Arrack  crowned  the  board 

"  Arrack,  alack  ! 

Your  bottle  I  crack 
I  let  out  its  gold, 
Which  never  grows  old, 
Though  it  lies  in  the  cold 

For  a  century  back. 

"  Arrack,  alack  1 
When  your  brother,  the  Sack 

To  the  banquet  went  up 

With  you,  for  the  cup 

Of  them  who  could  sup 
Like  the  Giant  of  Jack — 

"  Arrack,  alack  * 

You  reprobate  quack  ! 
What  cheeks  you  set  glowing. 
What  words  you  set  going, 
What  blood  you  sent  flowing, 

What  lives  to  the  rack. 

M  Arrack,  alack  ! 
For  you  and  your  pack  \ 
We,  much  wiser  grown, 
For  us  and  our  own, 
Would  leave  you  alone 
And  ne'er  want  you  back. 
Arrack !" 

As  I  look  over  what  I  have  just  writ- 
ten I  begin  to  think  that,  for  a  teetotaler, 
I  must  have  been  getting  rather  too  near 
the  verge  of  enthusiasm  over  this  ancient 
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wine,  and  there  is  about  it,  no  doubt,  an 
antiquarian  flavor  which  is  apt  to  excite 
admiration.  The  admiration  is  quite 
pardonable,  for  in  truth  the  value  of  the 
bequest  is  that  which  is  wrapt  up  in  its 
history. 

The  contents  of  the  cellar  at  Walling- 
ton  give  us  a  good  insight  into  the  kind 
of  life  our  forefathers  led  at  the  wine-table 
from  about  the  year  1750  to  our  time — 
full  a  century  and  a  quarter  of  the  im- 
mediate past.  We  have  in  the  Walling- 
ton  cellar  the  model  of  a  cellar  charged 
for  the  so-called  best  of  occasions,  when 
a  man  could  get  "  as  drunk  as  a  lord" 
and  a  lord  as  drunk  as  he  pleased  on  the 
most  orthodox  intoxicating  delicacies. 
The  cellar  reads  like  a  book,  and  corre- 
sponds well  with  the  accounts  which  the 
best  book  written  toward  the  close  of  the 
last  century  gives  respecting  the  wines 
of  the  table. 

Just  a  hundred  years  ago  the  chemical 
works  of  Casper  Neumann,  the  distin- 
guished professor  of  chemistry  at  Berlin, 
were  the  standard  of  their  day,  and  the 
English  translation  of  them  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Lewis,  F.R.S.,  had  long  a  promi- 
nent and  deservedly  prominent  place  in 
the  libraries  of  the  learned.  Neumann  de- 
scribes wine  at  great  length,  and  explains 
what  were  the  kinds  in  use  in  his  day, 
with  sundry  remarks  on  their  qualities, 
which  are  worth  knowing  as  matters  of 
history.  He  places  the  wines  of  the  Ma- 
deira Islands  and  of  Palma,  one  of  the 
Canaries,  first.  These  yield  two  kinds, 
Madeira  Sec  and  Canary  or  Palm  Sec, 
the  latter  being  the  richest  and  best  of 
the  two.  The  name  Sec,  corruptly  writ- 
ten Sack,  signifies  dry,  these  wines  being 
made  from  half-dried  grapes.  There  is, 
he  says,  another  sort  of  Sec  prepared 
about  Xeres  in  Spain,  and  hence  called, 
according  to  our  orthography,  Sherris  or 
Sherry.  This  wine  is  considered  in- 
ferior to  both  the  foregoing,  Madeira  Sec 
and  Palm  Sec.  The  wines  of  Candia  and 
of  Greece,  particularly  of  the  latter,  are 
of  common  use,  he  tells  us,  in  Italy. 
Malmsey  was  formerly  the  produce  of 
those  parts  only,  but  was  now  brought 
chiefly  from  Spain.  It  was  a  sweet  wine 
of  golden  or  brownish  color.  The  Italians 
call  it  ' '  manna  alia  bocca,  e  balsamo  al 
eervello. ' '  Manna  to  the  mouth,  and  bal- 
sam to  the  brain.  In  Portugal,  he  says, 
there  was  plenty  of  red  port,  a  cheap  but 


not  a  very  excellent  wine,  and  this  wine 
he  explains  was  drunk  very  largely  in 
England,  not  I  should  suppose  because 
of  its  cheapness,  but  because  for  some 
reason  or  other  it  suited  the  English  pal- 
ate, being  sweet  and  having  what  is  called 
' '  body. ' '  To  the  present  day,  I  believe, 
notwithstanding  all  that  lovers  of  wine 
choose  to  say  against  port-wine,  and  all 
that  we,  its  opponents,  say  against  it,  and 
notwithstanding  all  the  acknowledged 
and  easily  proved  evils  originating  in  the 
use  of  port-wine,  there  is  no  wine  that  the 
Englishman  clings  to  like  port.  It  is  al- 
most an  infatuation,  and  it  is  none  the 
less  so  because  of  the  present  idea  of 
vulgarity  which  attaches  to  the  act  of 
drinking  it.  In  the  fight  against  strong 
drink  in  this  country  among  the  upper 
and  upper  middle  classes,  there  is  noth- 
ing so  hard  to  combat  as  the  hereditary 
taste  for  old  port ;  I  mean,  of  course, 
among  those  who  have  attained  to 
middle  age.  Port  is  considered  to  be  a 
tonic  ;  port  is  considered  to  be  a  maker 
of  blood  ;  port,  which  has  produced  more 
gout,  rheumatism,  and  neuralgia  than 
any  other  agent  in  the  world  perchance, 
and  which  has  made  these  painful  affec- 
tions as  hereditary  as  the  taste  for  it,  has 
over  and  over  again  been  accredited  as  a 
remedy  for  all  these  ailments,  and  espe- 
cially for  neuralgia.  The  famous  wine- 
cellar  bequeathed  to  me  affords  good  his- 
torical evidence  of  the  inbred  English 
taste  for  old  port.  The  cellar  was  famous 
for  this  luxury,  and  it  remained  best  sup- 
plied with  it  to  the  last. 

Neumann  seems  to  treat  the  sherries  as 
of  little  moment,  and  this  was  clearly  the 
view  held  respecting  them  at  Wallington, 
for  they  form  a  very  poor  item  in  the 
wine  list  there.  Sherry  must  have  come 
into  general  use  as  a  rival  of  port  almost 
in  the  present  century.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Neumann  says  nothing  about  Cy- 
prus, and  in  a  long  list  of  wines  of  which 
he  furnishes  an  analysis  in  order  to  show 
their  spirituous  strength,he  leaves  Cyprus 
out  altogether.  Hock  he  refers  to  as  a 
Rhenish  wine  made  in  Hochheim,  and 
he  calls  it  the  "  prince  of  the  wines  of 
Germany.  * '  That  it  was  thought  to  be  a 
treasure  in  the  Wallington  cellar  is  proved 
by  the  special  note  that  was  made  in  re- 
spect to  it.  The  Cyprus  seems  also  to 
have  been  considered  as  of  particular 
value,  perhaps  because  of  its  rarity.  To- 
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kay  is  referred  to  by  Neumann  as  a  choice 
wine,  and  so  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
held  here.  The  note  that  the  specimen 
at  Wallington  was  bought  of  Edward 
Wortley  in  1752  is  expressive,  I  think,  of 
that  view. 

The  lighter  wines  which  were  com- 
monly used  on  the  Continent  were  not 
represented  in  any  degree  in  the  collec- 
tion. The  Champagne  that  was  present 
was  comparatively  modern,  and  its  name 
did  not  appear  in  the  old  list.  Frontig- 
nac  was  not  on  the  list,  but  some  speci- 
mens of  it  were  found  in  the  bins.  The 
Clarets  were,  I  believe,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  bottles,  comparatively  mod- 
ern. Of  Hermitage,  Cote  roti,  St.  Lau- 
rence, Lacote,  Neuchatel,  Velteline  or 
straw  wine  ;  of  the  wines  of  the  Tyro- 
lese,  Tramin,  and  Etsch  ;  of  the  German 
wines,  Mayne,  Moselle,  Neckar,  and 
Elsass,  there  was  no  evidence.  In  like 
manner  there  were  no  samples  of  the 
sweet  and  luscious  heavy  wines  which 
were  in  use  on  the  Continent,  such  as . 
Alicant,  Vino  Greco,  Muscatel,  Suren- 
tine,  Salernitan,  Chiarello,  the  "  red  fat 
sweet  and  gratefully  poignant  wine" — 
as  Neumann  defines  it,  called  Lachryma 
Christi — or  the  celebrated  hot  strong  red 
wine  Monte  Pulciano.  Vino  Tinto  it- 
self had  no  place. 

From  Neumann's  analytical  table  we 
may  gather  an  idea  of  the  comparative 
strength  of  the  wines  in  English  use  in 
the  best  class  houses  during  the  period 
of  time  which  is  now  underv  our  consid- 
eration. The  Madeira  contained  about 
ten  per  cent  of  absolute  spirit,  the  Fron- 
tignac  about  twelve  per  cent,  the  sherry 
about  nine  per  cent,  the  Tokay  about 
nine  per  cent,  the  white  wine  about  eight 
or  nine  per  cent,  and  the  Clarets  about 
nine.  The  wines  that  would  be  richest 
and  strongest  would  be  the  Malmsey, 
which  would  contain  probably  fifteen,  or 
even  sixteen,  per  cent  of  spirit,  and  the 
Port  which  would  not  be  less  strong. 
The  Cyprus  would  be  probably  weaker, 
containing  not  more  than  ten  per  cent  of 
spirit.  The  Cyprus,  Port,  Malmsey,  and 
Madeira  would  all  be  very  rich  in  sac- 
charine substances. 

There  are  two  wines  in  the  collection 
the  history  of  which  I  cannot  so  easily 
trace  as  I  can  the  rest.  These  are  the 
Pruniac  and  White  Port.  The  Pruniac 
seems  to  have  been  a  very  dark,  extremely 


sweet,  and  thick  wine,  partaking  rather 
of  a  liqueur  than  of  a  wine.  It  was  bot- 
tled in  small  flat  bottles,  each  one  hold- 
ing, say,  at  most,  eight  ounces.  I  should 
imagine  that  it  was  brought  round  at  ta- 
ble somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  liqueurs 
are  now.  From  the  name,  as  well  as  from 
the  character  of  the  fluid,  I  think  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  obtained  by 
the  fermentation  of  prunes ;  but  whether 
it  was  of  English  or  foreign  production  I 
cannot  say.  It  had  the  appearance  of 
having  been  stored  for  a  very  long  period, 
and  the  corks  which  closed  the  bottles 
were  greatly  -decayed.  The  White  Port, 
of  which  there  was  a  small  quantity,  had 
the  appearance  of  a  milky-white  fluid  of 
vinous  odor  and  slight  acidity.  Such 
port  was,  I  believe,  and  still  is,  in  favor 
as  an  extreme  curiosity  of  unusual  value. 
At  one  time  the  use  of  burning  sulphur 
to  fumigate  wine  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving it  was  carried  out,  and  by  this 
means  the  wine  was  decolorized  to  some 
extent  by  the  fumes  of  sulphurous  acid 
which  were  produced.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested, if  my  memory  is  not  treacherous, 
that  white  port  was  produced  in  this  man- 
ner. Others  have  supposed  that  its  color, 
or  rather  its  want  of  color,  was  owing  to 
the  grape  from  which  it  was  made. 

Taking  them  as  a  whole,  the  samples 
of  old  wines  in  Wallington  do  not  con- 
vey the  impression  that  the  wines  them- 
selves were  unusually  strong.  They  were 
probably  natural  wines,  and  free  from 
the  adulteration — if  that  term  be  strict- 
ly applicable — which  has  been  so  com- 
mon in  our  time,  of  fortifying  wines  by 
the  addition  of  brandy  or  spirit  up  to 
a  high  percentage  of  spirit,  so  as  to  make 
them  partly  approach,  in  strength,  the 
actual  spirits  sold  as  brandy,  whiskey,  and 
rum.  The  old  wines  therefore  might  be 
taken  in  much  larger  quantities  than 
wines  are  now,  without  being  productive 
of  anything  like  the  same  intoxication. 
This,  I  venture  to  submit,  accounts  fairly 
for  the  circumstance,  so  often  dwelt  upon 
by  those  who  like  to  make  a  factitious  ex- 
cuse for  taking  alcohol,  that  many  of  our 
forefathers  of  last  century,  and  of  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  were 
two,  and  even  three,  bottle  men,  and  yet 
managed  to  live  to  a  fair  old  age,  mar- 
tyrs to  gout  notwithstanding.  In  these 
days  even  two*  bottle  men  would  go  out 
like  the  snuff  of  a  candle,  because,  in 
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point  of  facr,  they  would  be  taking  twice 
the  quantity  of  alcohol  compared  with 
the  two-bottle  men  of  the  previous  age. 
At  the  same  time  the  large  quantity  of 
saccharine  substance  which  our  fore- 
fathers would  take  with  their  sweet  wines 
would  be  provocative  itself  of  gouty  ten- 
dencies, and  would  greatly  assist  the  al- 
cohol in  calling  forth  those  tendencies  in 
a  pronounced  form. 

I  have  now,  I  trust,  given  a  fair  answer 
to  the  curious  who  wish  to  know  all  about 
this  old  store  of  wine  for  its  antiquity's 
sake,  and  they,  if  they  like  to  go  into  the 
calculation,  will  be  better  able,  I  dare 
say,  than  I  am  to  estimate  its  commercial 
value — a  value  which  probably  rests  as 
much  on  its  history,  even  to  lovers  of 
wine,  as  on  its  particular  and  "  superb" 
quality.  For  my  own  part  I  prefer  to 
leave  the  question  of  value  where  I  found 
it ;  inasmuch  as  those  who  should  know 
most  on  the  subject  differ  so  egregiously, 
I  can  arrive  at  no  conclusion  the  state- 
ment of  which  would  prove  satisfactory 
to  anybody.  More  than  that,  the  com- 
mercial side  of  the  question  does  not 
much  trouble  me. 

On  some  of  the  other  questions  I  can 
be  more  explicit.  Until  the  letter  came 
announcing  it,  I  had  no  knowledge  what* 
ever  that  any  such  bequest  was  in  con- 
templation. I  had  not  the  honor  of 
knowing  Sir  Walter  Trevelyan  until  a  very 
short  time  before  his  death.  I  had  seen 
him  once  at  a  public  meeting  over  which 
he  presided,  and  after  which  he  invited 
me,  briefly  and  heartily,  to  visit  him  at 
Wallington.  A  short  time  after  that  he 
called  one  morning  to  see  me  at  my 
house,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  said,  of  a 
conversation,  and  to  invite  me  more  for- 
mally to  pay  him  a  visit,  when  I  could 
find  some  days  of  leisure.  He  gave  me 
a  short  description  of  Wallington,  but 
dwelt  chiefly  on  matters  social  and  polit- 
ical, asking  me  many  questions  bearing 
on  social  and  sanitary  reforms  and  how 
far  men  of  science  were  interested  in  leg- 
islation. He  seemed  to  consider  that 
scientific  learning  led  its  professors  too 
far  away  from  the  practical  reforms  which 
in  this  day  are  urgently  needed  and  which 
should  be  determined  from  scientific 
data.  He  took  up  particularly  a  subject 
on  which  I  had  written,  and  which  he 
said  interested  him  deeply — namely,  the 
relation  of  life  and  health  to  labor  and  oc- 


cupation of  various  kinds.  Nothing,  he 
remarked,  struck  him  more  as  a  social 
question  of  the  day  than  the  extreme 
difference  in  the  effects  of  what  at  first 
sight  would  appear  to  be  kindred  occu- 
pations, on  the  life  of  the  occupied,  and 
he  looked  forward  with  hope  to  the  good 
results  of  the  education  of  the  masses,  as 
a  means  of  reducing  the  physical  evils 
which  are  due  to  what  appears  to  be  an 
obstinate  and  dogged  resistance  to  those 
rules  for  health,  which  men  of  science 
have,  at  so  much  trouble,  worked  out 
and  established.  Perhaps,  he  added, 
there  was  fault  on  the  part  of  those  who 
should  teach  as  well  as  of  those  who 
had  to  be  taught,  and  that  the  gap  be- 
tween these  two  classes  was  so  wide  be- 
cause the  pride  of  science  stood,  as  it 
were,  rigidly  apart  from  the  prejudice  of 
ignorance.  He  felt  it  was  important,  he 
added,  that  men  from  the  ranks  of  sci- 
ence should  go  into  Parliament,  not  nec- 
essarily as  party  men,  but  because  from 
their  special  knowledge  they  might  be 
able  to  speak,  from  the  floor  of  the  house, 
on  special  subjects  with  advantage  and 
with  an  authority  which  does  not  now  at- 
tach to  them.  He  was  good  enough  to 
say  that  he  thought  I  ought  myself  to  con- 
sider this  point,  and  that  if  he  were  in  my 
place  he  should  not  hesitate  on  the  mat- 
ter. He  added,  that  if  I  ever  came  to 
that  view,  it  would  give  him  much  pleas- 
ure to  render  me  every  assistance  in  his 
power,  apart  altogether  from  the  ques- 
tion of  personal  political  opinions  and 
sympathies. 

In  one  direction  only  did  he  appear  to 
approach  the  sub j  ec t  of  wine.  H  e  spoke 
with  great  pleasure  of  the  sure  and  cer- 
tain progress,  in  the  future,  of  the  cause 
of  temperance  throughout  the  world  ; 
and,  alluding  to  a  lecture  or  address 
of  mine,  in  which  I  had  spoken  of  the 
produce  of  vineyards,  he  asked  me  if  I 
thought  a  way  had  yet  been  indicated  by 
which  that  produce,  and  the  industry  un- 
der which  it  is  now  utilized,  could  be  ap- 
plied, should  the  trade  in  wine  and  alco- 
hol become,  as  he  believed  it  would 
become,  seriously  imperilled.  The  ques- 
tion led  us  into  the  consideration  of  the 
composition  of  the  juice  of  the  grape  and 
of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
act  of  fermentation.  He  inquired,  fur- 
ther, on  the  subject  of  the  use  of  alcohol 
in  the  arts,  and  particularly  of  its  value 
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as  a  medicinal  agent,  directly  and  indi- 
rectly ;  that  is  to  say,  its  value  as  a  medi- 
cine itself,  and  its  value  as  an  agent  from 
which  other  medicinal  substances,  such 
as  ether  and  chloroform,  take  their 
origin. 

To  the  best  of  my  ability  I  answered 
these  questions  in  the  short  time  at  our 
disposal,  and  then  my  visitor  left  me  with 
many  expressions  of  good- will,  but  with- 
out any  reference  to  a  bequest.  ' '  I  hope 
you  will  excuse  me  for  having  interviewed 
you,  and  1  hope  you  will  come  and  spend 
a  week  at  Wallington  before  long,"  was 
all  that  he  further  added  on  taking  his 
leave.  Unfortunately,  although  I  re- 
ceived another  invitation  by  letter,  I  was 
not  able  to  return  his  visit,  and  I  never 
saw  him  again,  which  I  much  regret,  for 
a  more  interesting  scholarly  gentleman  I 
have  rarely  seen.  His  mind  seemed  to 
be  as  young  as  if  he  had  been  a  student  of 
early  life,  and  there  was  in  his  words  an 
expression  of  hope  for  the  steady  ad- 
vancement of  all  classes  of  men  it  was 
most  cheering  to  hear.  In  fact,  a  man  so 
advanced  in  life — he  was  then  in  his 
eightieth  year — and  so  full  of  expectation 
of  results  from  the  course  of  modern  de- 
velopments of  thought  and  of  action  it 
had  never  before  been  my  lot  to  see. 

Since  his  death  I  have  been  told  by 
those  who  knew  him  well  that  Sir  Walter 
was  at  all  times  equally  happy  in  conver- 
sation, that  he  was  always  and  at  every 
opportunity  a  student,  and,  in  return, 
had  at  command  a  fund  of  useful  in- 
formation which  he  never  obtruded  on 
his  listener,  but  which  he  was  no  less 
ready  to  supply.  His  library,  one  friend 
of  his  writes,  contained  one  of  the 
"  largest  and  finest  collections  of  books 
in  the  north  of  England.  Its  owner  was 
completely  master  of  it.  As  you  sat  and 
talked,  and  topic  after  topic  came  to  the 
surface,  Sir  Walter  would  remark,  '  I 
think  1  can  show  you  something  that  will 
interest  you  on  that,'  and  quietly  he 
would  bring  you  book  after  book,  and 
pamphlet,  magazine,  or  newspaper,  as 
the  case  might  be,  with  a  mark  at  the 
place  bearing  on  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion." 

To  the  last  question  that  is  so  often 
asked  of  me,  What  I  shall  do  with  my 
trust,  I  am  as  little  able  to  answer  as  any 
one  can  be  to  answer  for  me.  I  am  in- 
structed to  apply  it  for  scientific  pur- 


poses, and  how  to  meet  that  necessity  is 
the  difficulty.  The  difficulty,  moreover, 
is  not  in  the  least  lessened  by  the  multi- 
plicity of  suggestions  that  have  been  sent 
me  as  to  method  of  disposal.  I  have 
been  offered  six,  and  even  eight  times  the 
actual  monetary  value  of  the  bequest  on 
certain  conditions  of  application  which, 
to  some  minds,  might  seem  quite  right 
and  honorable,  but  which  to  me  do  not 
partake  of  that  character  to  the  extent  of 
leaving  me  conscience  ffee  to  accept  the 
offers.  Sir  Walter  himself  felt  most  of 
the  difficulties  that  I  feel.  He  did  not 
like  to  destroy  the  wine  because  he  held 
it  to  be  of  considerable  value  from  its 
history,  and  from  the  curiosity  all  lovers 
and  students  of  antiquities  feel  for  the 
smallest  specimens  of  the  past  which 
mark  the  history  of  the  past.  That  feel- 
ing I  share  entirely.  I  do  not  think 
from  what  I  have  learned  that  he  at- 
tached much  value  to  the  wine  intrinsi- 
cally, as  many  would  who  like  wine  for 
its  own  sake  ;  and  that  feeling  I  share 
entirely.  It  certainly  was  never  his  wish 
or  intention  that  the  wine  should  be  so 
applied  as  to  exalt  the  praises  of  wine, 
and  lead  to  the  encouragement  of  wine- 
drinking,  even  for  the  sake  of  the  curious 
in  drinking ;  and  that  feeling  I  also 
share. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  me  in  many 
humorous  ways  to  dispose  of  the  treasure. 
A  late  learned  judge  begged  me  to  let  her 
Majesty's  judges  give  a  solemn  and  de- 
cisive judgment  on  the  merits  of  the 
choicer  specimens.  Another  not  less  dis- 
tinguished authority  was  of  opinion  that 
the  Bench  of  Bishops  would  probably  be 
a  more  competent  tribunal.  A  great 
statesman  put  in  his  natural  claim  for  one 
specimen,  at  least,  "  of  that  old  Port." 
Some  of  my  brethren  of  the  Fellows 
Board  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
have  intimated  that  at  a  college  dinner 
the  college  might  possibly  form  a  diag- 
nosis that  would  be  of  value,  and  for 
which  nothing  in  way  of  fee  would  be  as- 
sessed. That  admirable  fraternity,  of 
which  I  am  a  most  undutiful  member,  the 
Grand  Order  of  Freemasons  have  not  let 
me  pass  without  a  word.  Some  of  them 
have  considered  that,  as 

"Antiquity's  pride 
Is  all  on  their  side/' 

no  body  of  men  could  be  more  competent 
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to  deal  with  the  problem  than  they,  and 
that  they  could  discuss  the  wine  over  it- 
self with  a  decision  and  precision  that 
belongs  to  no  other  craft,  when  the  la- 
borious and  crushing  labors  in  which  they 
are  so  often  engaged  subside  into  the 
tranquillity  of  repose  and  the  physical 
restoration  of  exhausted  energies.  An 
enthusiastic  and  devoted  disciple  of  tem- 
perance to  the  hilt  would  like  to 

"  Point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale/' 

by  carrying  the  wine  on  a  Thames 
steamer  opposite  to  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  while  those  Houses  are  sit- 
ting, and  discharging  the  whole  cargo 
into  the  Thames,  bottle  by  bottle,  to  the 
tuneful  measure  of  a  minute  gun.  The 
number  of  unfortunate  widows  and  others 
disconsolate  and  afflicted  who  have  ap- 
plied for  one  or  two  bottles  of  the  old 
Port  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  ;  in 
fact,  long  as  I  have  practised  the  healing 
art,  and  teacher  as  I  have  been  of  thera- 
peutical science  itself,  I  had  never  until 
now  learned  to  what  a  number  of  cura- 
tive uses  old  Port  can  be  applied  in  the 
treatment  of  disease.  It  might,  if  human 
evidence  could  be  accepted  as  accumu- 
lative evidence  derived  from  individual 
experience  and  backed  by  individual  au- 


thority, be  the  lost,  or  never  yet  dis- 
covered, Elixir  Vita  itself. 

Seriously,  the  disposal  of  this  gift  is  a 
troublesome  duty.  Possibly  Sir  Walter 
thought  that  I  could  take  the  wine  and, 
by  a  magic  scientific  spell,  transform  it 
into  some  agent  or  agents  that  might  be 
useful  to  mankind  and  lead  to  no  harm 
ful  result  in  return.  Or,  possibly,  he 
might  have  supposed  that  a  means  would 
occur  for  enabling  me  to  dispose  of  the 
wine  for  an  entirely  innocuous  use,  and 
apply  the  proceeds  to  some  scientific  re- 
search in  which  I  might  be  usefully  en- 
gaged. These  two  courses  remain  open 
for  consideration,  and  if  I  could  see  my 
way  to  the  last,  I  should  be  a  happier  or 
less  burdened  man. 

Meanwhile  I  have  removed  the  treasure 
from  its  old  resting-place  and  have  re- 
placed it  in  a  similar  vault  with  all  due 
ceremony  and  care,  and  with  scarcely  an 
accident  during  removal.  By  this  method 
it  is  preserved  intact,  and  the  antiquaries 
who  are  curious  about  wine  may  rest  in 
peace  until  some  ingenious  suggestion  of 
a  practical  kind  breaks  the  charm,  by 
.showing  how  one  total  abstainer  can  make 
use  of  wine  which  another  total  abstainer 
has  left  him,  in  trust,  for  the  purposes  of 
Science. — Macmillari s  Magazine, 
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In  the  suburb  of  one  of  the  most  ro- 
mantically situated  towns  in  Asia  Minor 
there  lives  the  most  remarkable  oriental 
whom  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to 
meet.  Travelling  through  that  interesting 
country  a  few  months  ago,  with  a  view  of 
assisting  the  British  Government  to  in- 
troduce some  much-needed   reforms,  I 

arrived  at .      I   purposely  abstain 

from  mentioning  the  name  of  the  place, 
as  my  Eastern  friend,  to  whom  I  am  in- 
debted for  the  following  paper,  desires 
his  incognito  to  be  observed,  for  reasons 
which  the  reader  will  easily  understand 
on  its  perusal.  I  remained  there  some 
weeks  examining  the  state  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  at  that  time  a  good 
deal  disturbed,  and  giving  the  local  au- 
thorities the  benefit  of  a  little  wholesome 
counsel  and  advice,  which,  I  need 
scarcely  say,  they  wholly  disregarded. 
My  officious  interference  in  their  affairs 


not  unnaturally  procured  me  some  noto- 
riety ;  and  I  received,  in  consequence, 
numerous  visits  from  members  of  all 
classes  of  the  community  detailing  their 
grievances,  and  anxious  to  know  what 
chance  there  might  be  of  a  forcible  in- 
tervention on  the  part  of  England  by 
which  these  should  be  redressed.  In  my 
intercourse  with  them  I  was  struck  by 
their  constant  allusion  to  an  apparently 
mysterious  individual,  who  evidently  en- 
joyed a  reputation  for  an  almost  super- 
natural sagacity,  and  whose  name  they 
never  mentioned  except  in  terms  of  the 
greatest  reverence,  and  indeed,  I  might 
almost  say,  of  awe.  My  curiosity  at  last 
became  excited,  and  I  made  special  in- 
quiries in  regard  to  this  unknown  sage. 
I  found  that  he  lived  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  out  of  the  town,  on  a  farm  which  he 
had  purchased  about  five  years  ago  ;  that 
no  one  knew  from  whence  he  had  come  ; 
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that  he  spoke  both  Turkish  and  Arabic 
as  his  native  tongues  ;  but  that  some  sup- 
posed him  to  be  a  Frank,  owing  to  his 
entire  neglect  of  all  the  ceremonial  ob- 
servances of  a  good  Moslem,  and  to  a 
certain  foreign  mode  of  thought ;  while 
others  maintained  that  no  man  who  had 
not  been  born  an  oriental  could  adapt 
himself  so  naturally  to  the  domestic  life 
of  the  East,  and  acquire  its  social  habits 
with  such  ease  and  perfection.  His  eru- 
dition was  said  to  be  extraordinary,  and 
his  life  seemed  passed  in  studying  the 
literature  of  many  languages — his  agent 
for  the  purchase  and  forwarding  of  such 
books  and  papers  as  he  needed  being  a 
foreign  merchant  at  the  nearest  seaport. 
He  seemed  possessed  of  considerable 
wealth,  but  his  mode  of  life  was  simple 
in  the  extreme  ;  and  he  employed  large 
sums  in  relieving  the  distress  by  which  he 
was  surrounded,  and  in  protecting  by  the 
necessary  bribes  those  who  were  unable 
to  protect  themselves  from  oppression. 
The  result  was,  that  he  was  adored  by  the 
country  people  for  miles  round,  while 
he  was  rather  respected  and  feared  than 
disliked  by  the  Turkish  officials — for  he. 
was  extremely  tolerant  of  their  financial 
necessities,  and  quite  understood  that 
they  were  compelled  to  squeeze  money 
out  of  the  peasantry,  because,  as  they 
received  no  pay,  they  would  starve 
themselves  unless  they  did. 

To  this  gentleman  I  sent  my  card, 
with  a  note  in  French,  stating  that  I 
was  a  travelling  Englishman,  with  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  immediate 
prospect  at  the  coming  election,  con- 
sumed with  a  desire  to  reform  Asia  Minor, 
or,  at  all  events,  to  enlighten  'my  country- 
men as  to  how  it  should  be  done.  Per- 
haps I  am  wrong  in  saying  that  I  actually 
put  all  this  in  my  note,  but  it  was  couched 
in  the  usual  tone  of  members  of  Parlia- 
ment who  are  cramming  political  ques- 
tions abroad  which  are  likely  to  come  up 
next  session.  I  know  the  style,  because 
I  have  been  in  the  House  myself.  The 
note  I  received  in  reply  was  in  English, 
and  ran  as  follows  : 

"  Dear  Sir  :  If  you  are  not  other- 
wise engaged,  it  will  give  me  great  pleas- 
ure if  you  will  do  me  the  honor  of  dining 
with  me  to-morrow  evening  at  seven.  I 
trust  you  will  excuse  the  preliminary  for- 
mality of  a  visit,  but  I  have  an  appoint- 


ment at  some  distance  in  the  country, 
which  will  detain  me  until  too  late  an 
hour  to  call.     Believe  me,  yours  very 

truly,  Effendi. 

14  P.S. — As  you  may  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  finding  your  way,  my  servant  will 
be  with  you  at  half-past  six  to  serve  as  a 
guide." 

"  Dear  me,"  I  thought,  as  I  read  this 
civilized  epistle  with  amazement,  "  I 
wonder  whether  he  expects  me  to  dress  ;" 
for  I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  had  come 
utterly  unprovided  for  any  such  contin- 
gency, my  wearing  apparel,  out  of  regard 
for  my  baggage-mule,  having  been  limited 
to  the  smallest  allowance  consistent  with 
cleanliness.  Punctually  at  the  hour 
named,  my  dragoman  informed  me  that 
Effendi* s  servant  was  in  attend- 
ance ;  and,  arrayed  in  the  shooting- 
coat,  knee-breeches,  and  riding-boots 
which  formed  my  only  costume,  I  fol- 
lowed him  on  foot  through  the  narrow 
winding  streets  of  the  town,  until  we 
emerged  into  its  gardens,  and  following 
a  charming  path  between  orchards  of 
fruit-trees,  gradually  reached  its  extreme 
outskirts,  when  it  turned  into  a  narrow 
glen,  down  which  foamed  a  brawling  tor- 
rent. A  steep  ascent  for  about  ten  min- 
utes brought  us  to  a  large  gate  in  a  wall. 
This  was  immediately  opened  by  a  por- 
ter who  lived  in  a  lodge  outside,  and  I 
found  myself  in  grounds  that  were  half 
park,  half  flower-garden,  in  the  centre 
of  which,  on  a  terrace  commanding  a 
magnificent  view,  stood  the  house  of  my 
host — a  Turkish  mansion  with  projecting 
latticed  windows,  and  a  courtyard  with  a 
colonnade  round  it  and  a  fountain  in  the 
middle.  A  broad  flight  of  steps  led  to 
the  principal  entrance,  and  at  the  top  of 
it  stood  a  tall  figure  in  the  flowing  Turk- 
ish costume  of  fifty  years  ago,  now,  alas  ! 
becoming  very  rare  among  the  upper 
classes.  I  wondered  whether  this  could 
be  the  writer  of  the  invitation  to  dinner  : 
but  my  doubts  were  speedily  solved  by 
the  empressementvrxXYi  which  this  turbaned 
individual,  who  seemed  a  man  of  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  descended  the  steps, 
and  with  the  most  consummate  ease  and 
grace  of  manner  advanced  to  shake 
hands  and  give  me  a  welcome  of  un- 
affected cordiality.  He  spoke  English 
with  the  greatest  fluency,  though  with  a 
slight  accent,  and  in  appearance  was  of 
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the  fair  type  not  uncommonly  seen  in 
Turkey  ;  the  eyes  dark  blue,  mild  in  re- 
pose, but,  when  animated,  expanding  and 
flashing  with  the  brilliancy  of  the  intelli- 
gence which  lay  behind  them.  The  beard 
was  silky  and  slightly  auburn.  The 
whole  expression  of  the  face  was  inex- 
pressibly winning  and  attractive,  and  I 
instinctively  felt  that  if  it  only  depended 
upon  me,  we  should  soon  become  fast 
friends.  Such  in  fact  proved  to  be  the 
case.  We  had  a  perfect  little  dinner, 
cooked  in  Turkish  style,  but  served  in 
European  fashion  ;  and  afterward  talked 
so  far  into  the  night  that  my  host  would 
not  hear  of  my  returning,  and  put  me 
into  a  bedroom  as  nicely  furnished  as  if 
it  had  been  in  a  country-house  in  Eng- 
land. Next  morning  I  found  that  my 
dragoman  and  baggage  had  all  been 
transferred  from  the  house  of  the  family 
with  whom  I  had  been  lodging  in  town, 
and  1  was  politely  given  to  understand 
that  I  was  forcibly  taken  possession  of 
during   the   remainder   of   my  stay  at 

.     At  the  expiration  of  a  week  I 

was  so  much  struck  by  the  entirely 
novel  view,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  which 
my  host  took  of  the  conflict  between 
Christendom  and  Islam,  and  by  the 
philosophic  aspect  under  which  he  pre- 
sented the  Eastern  Question  generally, 
that  I  asked  him  whether  he  would  ob- 
ject to  putting  his  ideas  in  writing,  and 
allowing  me  to  publish  them — prefacing 
his  remarks  by  any  explanation  in  regard 
to  his  own  personality  which  he  might 
feel  'disposed  to  give.  He  was  extremely 
reluctant  to  comply  with  this  request, 
his  native  modesty  and  shrinking  from 
notoriety  of  any  sort  presenting  an  almost 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  his  rushing 
into  print,  even  in  the  strictest  incognito. 
However,  by  dint  of  persistent  importu- 
nity, I  at  last  succeeded  in  breaking 
through  his  reserve,  and  he  consented  to 
throw  into  the  form  of  a  personal  com- 
munication addressed  to  me  whatever  he 
had  to  say,  and  to  allow  me  to  make  any 
use  of  it  I  liked. 

I  confess  that  when  I  came  to  read  his 
letter,  I  was  somewhat  taken  aback  by 
the  uncompromising  manner  in  which 
the  Effendi  had  stated  his  case  ;  and  I 
should  have  asked  him  to  modify  the  lan- 
guage in  which  he  had  couched  his  views, 
but  I  felt  convinced  that  had  I  done  so 
he  would  have  withdrawn  it  altogether. 


I  was,  moreover,  ashamed  to  admit  that 
I  doubted  whether  I  should  find  a  maga- 
zine in  England  with  sufficient  courage 
to  publish  it.  As,  although  my  friend 
wrote  English  with  extraordinary  facility 
for  an  oriental,  the  style  was  somewhat 
defective,  I  ventured  to  propose  that  I 
should  rewrite  it,  retaining  not  merely 
the  ideas,  but  the  expressions  as  far  as 
possible.  To  this  he  readily  consented 
and  as  I  read  it  over  to  him  afterward, 
and  he  approved  of  it  in  its  present  form, 
I  can  guarantee  that  his  theory  as  to  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  collision  between 
the  East  and  the  West  is  accurately  rep- 
resented. I  need  not  say  that  I  differ 
from  it  entirely,  and  in  our  numerous 
conversations  gave  my  reasons  for  doing 
so.  I  will  not  enter  into  them  here, 
however,  as  they  will  at  once  occur  to  the 
intelligent  reader ;  but  notwithstanding 
the  many  fallacies  contained  in  the 
Effendi' s  line  of  argument,  I  have 
thought  it  well  that  it  should,  if  possible, 
be  made  public  in  England,  for  many 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  question 
of  reform,  especially  in  Asiatic  Turkey, 
occupies  a  dominant  position  in  English 
politics  ;  and  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  we  should  know,  not  only  that  many 
intelligent  Turks  consider  a  reform  of  the 
government  hopeless,  but  to  what  causes 
they  attribute  the  present  decrepit  and 
corrupt  condition  of  the  empire.  We 
can  gather  from  the  views  here  expressed, 
though  stated  in  a  most  uncomplimentary 
manner,  why  many  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened Moslems,  while  lamenting  the  vices 
which  have  brought  their  country  to  ruin, 
refuse  to  co-operate  in  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Western  Powers,  which,  in 
their  opinion,  would  only  be  going  from 
bad  to  worse.  However  much  we  may 
differ  from  those  whom  we  wish  to  bene- 
fit, it  would  be  folly  to  shut  our  ears  to 
their  opinions  in  regard  to  ourselves  or 
our  religion,  simply  because  they  are  dis- 
tasteful to  us.  We  can  best  achieve  our 
end  by  candidly  listening  to  what  they 
may  have  to  say.  And  this  must  be  my 
apology,  as  well  as  that  of  the  magazine 
in  which  it  appears,  for  the  publication  of 
a  letter  so  hostile  in  tone  to  our  cherished 
convictions  and  beliefs.  At  the  same 
time,  I  cannot  disguise  from  myself  that 
while  many  of  its  statements  are  preju- 
diced and  highly  colored,  others  are  not 
altogether  devoid  of  some  foundation  in 
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truth  .  it  never  can  do  us  any  harm  to 
see  ourselves  sometimes  as  others  see  us. 
The  tendency  of  mankind,  and  perhaps 
especially  of  Englishmen,  is  so  very  much 
that  of  the  ostrich,  which  is  satisfied  to 
keep  its  head  in  the  sand  and  see  nothing 
that  is  disturbing  to  its  self-complacency, 
that  a  little  rough  handling  occasionally 
does  no  harm. 

These  considerations  have  induced  me 
to  do  my  best  to  make  "  the  bark  of  the 
distant  Effendi"  be  heard,  to  use  the  fine 
imagery  of  Bon  Gaultier  ;  *  and  with 
these  few  words  of  introduction  I  will 
leave  him  to  tell  his  own  tale,  and  state 
his  opinions  on  the  burning  questions  of 
the  day. 


"  My  Dear  Friend  : 

"  I  proceed,  in  compliance  with  your 
request,  to  put  in  writing  a  r/sumi  in 
a  condensed  form  of  the  views  which 
I  have  expressed  in  our  various  conver- 
sations together  on  the  Eastern  Question, 
premising  only  that  I  have  yielded  to  it 
under  strong  pressure,  because  I  fear 
they  may  wound  the  sensibilities  or  shock 
the  prejudices  of  your  countrymen.  As, 
however,  you  assure  me  that  they  are 
sufficiently  tolerant  to  have  the  question 
in  which  they  are  so  much  interested 
presented  to  them  from  an  oriental  point 
of  view,  I  shall  write  with  perfect  frank- 
ness, and  in  the  conviction  that  opinions, 
however  unpalatable  they  may  be,  which 
are  only  offered  to  the  public  in  the 
earnest  desire  to  advance  the  cause  of 
truth,  will  meet  with  some  response  in 
the  breasts  of  those  who  are  animated 
with  an  equally  earnest  desire  to  find  it. 
In  order  to  explain  how  I  have  come  to 
form  these  opinions,  I  must,  at  the  cost 
of  seeming  egoistic,  make  a  few  prefatory 
remarks  about  myself.  My  father  was 
an  official  of  high  rank  and  old  Turkish 
family,  resident  for  some  time  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  afterward  in  an  impor- 
tant seaport  in  the  Levant.  An  unusu- 
ally enlightened  and  well-educated  man, 
he  associated  much  with  Europeans ;  and 
from  early  life  I  have  been  familiar  with 
the  Greek,  French,  and  Italian  lan- 
guages.    He  died  when    I  was   about 

*  "  Say,  is  it  the  glance  of  the  haughty  vizier, 
Or  the  bark  of  the  distant  effendi,  you 
fear  ?" 
— "  Eastern  Serenade :"  Bon  Gaul  tier's  *•  Book 
of  Ballads." 


twenty  years  of  age  ;  and  I  determined 
to  make  use  of  the  affluence  to  which  I 
fell  heir,  by  travelling  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. I  had  already  read  largely  the  lit- 
erature of  both  France  and  Italy,  and 
hapl  to  a  certain  extent  become  emanci- 
pated from  the  modes  of  thought,  and  I 
may  even  say  from  the  religious  ideas, 
prevalent  among  my  countrymen.  I 
went  in  the  first  instance  to  Rome,  and 
after  a  year's  sojourn  there  proceeded  to 
England,  where  I  assumed  an  Italian 
name,  and  devoted  myself  to  the  study 
of  the  language,  institutions,  literature, 
and  religion  of  the  country.  I  was  at  all 
times  extremely  fond  of  philosophical 
speculation,  and  this  led  me  to  a  study  of 
German.  My  pursuits  were  so  engross- 
ing that  I  saw  little  of  society,  and  the 
few  friends  I  made  were  among  a  com- 
paratively humble  class.  I  remained  in 
England  ten  years,  travelling  occasionally 
on  the  Continent,  and  visiting  Turkey 
twice  during  that  time.  I  then  proceeded 
to  America,  where  I  passed  a  year,  and 
thence  went  to  India  by  way  of  Japan  and 
China.  In  India  I  remained  two  years, 
resuming  during  this  period  an  oriental 
garb,  and  living  principally  among  my 
co-religionists.  I  was  chiefly  occupied, 
however,  in  studying  the  religious  move- 
ment among  the  Hindoos  known  as  the 
Bramo  Somaj.  From  India  I  went  to 
Ceylon,  where  I  lived  in  great  retirement, 
and  became  deeply  immersed  in  the  more 
occult  knowledges  of  Buddhism.  In- 
deed, these  mystical  studies  so  intensely 
interested  me  that  it  was  with  difficulty, 
after  a  stay  of  three  years,  that  I  suc- 
ceeded in  tearing  myself  away  from  them. 
I  then  passed,  by  way  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  into  Persia,  remained  a  year  in  Te- 
heran, whence  I  went  to  Damascus, 
where  I  lived  for  five  years,  during  which 
time  I  performed  the  Hadj,  more  out  of 
curiosity  than  as  an  act  of  devotion.  Five 
years  ago  I  arrived  here  on  my  way  to 
Constantinople,  and  was  so  attracted  by 
the  beauty  of  the  spot  and  the  repose 
which  it  seemed  to  offer  me  that  I  de- 
termined to  pitch  my  tent  here  for  the  re- 
mainder of  my  days,  and  to  spend  them 
in  doing  what  I  could  to  improve  the 
lot  of  those  amid  whom  Providence  had 
thrown  me. 

"  I  am  aware  that  this  record  of  my 
travels  will  be  received  with  considerable 
surprise  by  those  acquainted  with  the 
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habits  of  life  of  Turks  generally.  I  have 
given  it,  however,  to  account  for  the  train 
of  thought  into  which  I  have  been  led, 
and  the  conclusions  at  which  I  have  ar- 
rived, and  to  explain  the  exceptional  and 
isolated  position  in  which  I  find  myself 
among  my  own  countrymen,  who,  as  a 
rule,  have  no  sympathy  with  the  motives 
which  have  actuated  me  through  life,  or 
with  their  results.  I  have  hitherto  ob- 
served, therefore,  a  complete  reticence  in 
regard  to  both.  Should,  however,  these 
pages  fall  under  the  eye  of  any  member 
of  the  Theosophic  Society,  either  in 
America,  Europe,  or  Asia,  they  will  at 
once  recognize  the  writer  as  one  of  their 
number,  and  will,  I  feel  sure,  respect 
that  reserve  as  to  my  personality  which  I 
wish  to  maintain. 

"  I  have  already  said  that  in  early  life 
I  became  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  the 
religion  in  which  I  was  born  and  brought 
up  ;  and,  determined  to  discard  all  early 
prejudices,  I  resolved  to  travel  over  the 
world,  visiting  the  various  centres  of  re- 
ligious thought,  with  the  view  of  making 
a  comparative  study  of  the  value  of  its 
religions,  and  of  arriving  at  some  con- 
clusion as  to  the  one  I  ought  myself  to 
adopt.  As,  however,  they  each  claimed 
to  be  derived  from  an  inspired  source,  I 
very-  soon  became  overwhelmed  with  the 
presumption  of  the  task  which  I  had  un- 
dertaken ;  for  I  was  not  conscious  of  the 
possession  of  any  verifying  faculty  which 
would  warrant  my  deciding  between  the 
claims  of  different  revelations,  or  of 
judging  of  the  merits  of  rival  forms  of  in- 
spiration. Nor  did  it  seem  possible  to 
me  that  any  evidence  in  favor  of  a  reve- 
lation which  was  in  all  instances  offered 
by  human  beings  like  myself,  could  be  of 
such  a  nature  that  another  human  being 
should  dare  to  assert  that  it  could  have 
none  other  than  a  divine  origin  ;  the 
more  especially  as  the  author  of  it  was  in 
all  instances  in  external  appearance  also 
a  human  being.  At  the  same  time,  I  am 
far  from  being  so  daring  as  to  maintain 
that  no  divine  revelation,  claiming  to  be 
such,  is  not  pervaded  with  a  divine  affla- 
tus. On  the  contrary,  it  would  seem 
that  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  they  must 
all  be  so.  Their  relative  values  must  de- 
pend, so  far  as  our  own  earth  is  con- 
cerned, upon  the  amount  of  moral  truth 
of  a  curative  kind  in  regard  to  this 
world's  moral  disease  which  they  contain, 


and  upon  their  practical  influence  upon 
the  lives  and  conduct  of  men.  I  was 
therefore  led  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  the  objects  which  were  proposed 
by  various  religions  ;  and  I  found  that 
just  in  the  degree  in  which  they  had  been 
diverted  from  their  original  design  of 
world-regeneration,  were  the  results  un- 
satisfactory, so  far  as  human  righteous- 
ness was  concerned  ;  and  that  the  con- 
centration of  the  mind  of  the  devotee 
upon  a  future  state  of  life,  and  the  sal- 
vation of  his  soul  after  he  left  this  world, 
tended  to  produce  an  enlightened  selfish- 
ness in  his  daily  life,  which  has  culmi- 
nated in  its  extreme  form  under  the  influ- 
ence of  one  religion,  and  finally  resulted 
in  what  is  commonly  known  as  AVestern 
civilization.  For  it  is  only  logical,  if  a 
man  be  taught  to  consider  his  highest  re- 
ligious duty  to  be  the  salvation  of  his  own 
soul,  while  the  salvation  of  his  neighbor's 
occupies  a  secondary  place,  that  he 
should  instinctively  feel  his  highest 
earthly  duty  is  the  welfare  of  his  own  hu- 
man personality  and  those  belonging  to 
it  in  this  world.  It  matters  not  whether 
this  future  salvation  is  to  be  attained  by 
an  act  of  faith  or  by  merit  through  good 
works — the  effort  is  none  the  less  a  selfish 
one.  The  religion  to  which  I  am  now 
referring  will  be  at  once  recognized  as  the 
popular  form  of  Christianity.  After  a 
careful  study  of  the  teaching  of  the  great 
founder  of  this  religion,  I  am  amazed  at 
the  distorted  character  it  has  assumed  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  three  great  sects 
into  which  it  has  become  divided — to 
wit,  the  Greek,  Catholic,  and  Protestant 
Christians.  There  is  no  teaching  so  thor- 
oughly altruistic  in  its  character,  and 
which,  if  it  could  be  literally  applied, 
would,  I  believe,  exercise  so  direct  and 
beneficial  an  influence  on  the  human  race, 
as  the  teaching  of  Christ ;  but  as  there  is 
no  religious  teacher  whose  moral  stand- 
ard, in  regard  to  the  duties  of  men 
toward  each  other  in  this  world,  was  so 
lofty,  so  there  is  none,  it  seems  to  me, 
as  an  impartial  student,  the  spirit  of 
whose  revelation  has  been  more  perverted 
and  degraded  by  His  followers  of.  all  de- 
nominations. The  Buddhist,  the  Hin- 
doo, and  the  Mohammedan,  though  they 
have  all  more  or  less  lost  the  influence  of 
the  afflatus  which  pervades  their  sacred 
writings,  have  not  actually  constructed  a 
theology  based  upon  the  inversion  of  the 
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original  principles  of  their  religion. 
Their  light,  never  so  bright  as  that  which 
illumined  the  teachings  of  Christ,  has 
died  away  till  but  a  faint  flicker  remains  ; 
but  Christians  have  developed  their  social 
and  political  morality  ou{  of  the  very 
blackness  of  the  shadow  thrown  by  '  The 
Light  of  the  World.'  Hence  it  is  that 
wherever  modern  Christendom — which  I 
will,  for  the  sake  of  distinguishing  it  from 
the  Christendom  proposed  by  Christ, 
style  Anti-Christendom*— comes  into 
contact  with  the  races  who  live  under  the 
dim  religious  light  of  their  respective 
revelations,  the  feeble  rays  of  the  latter 
become  extinguished  by  the  gross  dark- 
ness of  this  Anti-Christendom,  and  they 
lie  crushed  a.nd  mangled  under  the  iron 
heel  of  its  organized  and  sanctified  sel- 
fishness. The  real  God  of  Anti-Christen- 
dom is  Mammon  :  in  Catholic  Anti- 
Christendom,  tempered  by  a  lust  of  spirit- 
ual and  temporal  power  ;  in  Greek  Anti- 
Christendom,  tempered  by  a  lust  of  race 
aggrandizement ;  but  in  Protestant  Anti- 
Christendom,  reigning  supreme.  The 
cultivation  of  the  selfish  instinct  has  un- 
naturally developed  the  purely  intel- 
lectual faculties  at  the  expense  of  the 
moral ;  has  stimulated  competition  ;  and 
has  produced  a  combination  of  mechani- 
cal inventions,  political  institutions,  and 
an  individual  force  of  character,  against 
which  so-called  '  heathen  '  nations,  whose 
cupidities  and  covetous  propensities  lie 
comparatively  dormant,  are  utterly  un- 
able to  prevail. 

•'  This  overpowering  love  of '  the  root 
of  all  evil,'  with  the  mechanical  inven- 
tions in  the  shape  of  railroads,  tele- 
graphs, ironclads,  and  other  appliances, 
which  it  has  discovered  for  the  accumu- 
lation of  wealth,  and  the  destruction  of 
those  who  impede  its  accumulation,  con- 

*  I  here  remarked  to  the  Effendi  that  there 
was  something  very  offensive  to  Christians  in 
the  term  ^«/i-Christendom,  as  it  possessed  a 
peculiar  signification  in  their  religious  belief ; 
and  I  requested  him  to  substitute  for  it  some 
other  word.  This  he  declined  to  do  most 
positively ;  and  he  pointed  to  passages  in  the 
Koran  in  which  Mahomet  prophesies  the  com- 
ing of  Antichrist.  As  he  said  it  was  an  article 
of  his  faith  that  the  Antichrist  alluded  to  by  the 
prophet  was  the  culmination  of  the  inverted 
Christianity  professed  in  these  latter  days,  he 
could  not  so  far  compromise  with  his  con- 
science as  to  change  the  term,  and  rather  than 
do  so  he  would  withdraw  the  letter.  I  have 
therefore  been  constrained  to  let  it  remain. 


stitutes  what  is  called  '  Western  civiliza- 
tion.' 

"  Countries  in  which  there  are  no  gi- 
gantic swindling  corporations,  no  finan- 
cial crises  by  which  millions  are  ruined, 
or  Gatling  guns  by  which  they  may  be 
slain,  are  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  barbar- 
ism. When  the  civilization  of  Anti- 
Christendom  comes  into  contact  with 
barbarism  of  this  sort,  instead  of  lifting 
it  out  of  its  moral  error,  which  would  be 
the  case  if  it  were  true  Christendom,  it 
almost  invariably  shivers  it  to  pieces. 
The  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  the  so- 
called  Christian  in  a  heathen  country  is, 
not  to  bring  immortal  life,  but  physical 
and  moral  death.  Either  the  native  races 
die  out  before  him — as  in  the  case  of  the 
Red  Indian  of  America  and  the  Austra- 
lian and  New  Zealander — or  they  save 
themselves  from  physical  decay  by  wor- 
shipping, with  all  the  ardor  of  perverts 
to  a  new  religion,  at  the  shrine  of  Mam- 
mon— as  in  the  case  of  Japan — and  for- 
tify themselves  against  dissolution  by 
such  a  rapid  development  of  the  mental 
faculties  and  the  avaricious  instincts,  as 
may  enable  them  to  cope  successfully 
with  the  formidable  invading  influence 
of  Anti-Christendom.  The  disastrous 
moral  tendencies  and  disintegrating 
effects  of  inverted  Christianity  upon  a 
race  professing  a  religion  which  was  far 
inferior  in  its  origin  and  conception,  but 
which  has  been  practised  by  its  professors 
with  more  fidelity  and  devotion,  has  been 
strikingly  illustrated  in  the  history  of  my 
own  country.  One  of  the  most  corrupt 
forms  which  Christianity  has  ever  as- 
sumed was  to  be  found  organized  in  the 
Byzantine  empire  at  the  time  of  its  con- 
quest by  the  Turks.  Had  the  so-called 
Christian  races  which  fell  under  their 
sway  in  Europe  during  their  victorious 
progress  westward,  been  compelled,  with- 
out exception,  to  adopt  the  faith  of  Is- 
lam, it  is  certain,  to  my  mind,  that  their 
moral  condition  would  have  been  im- 
mensely improved.  Indeed,  you  who 
have  travelled  among  the  Moslem  Slavs  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  who  are  the  de- 
scendants of  converts  to  Islam  at  that 
epoch,  will  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
they  contrast  most  favorably  in  true 
Christian  virtues  with  the  descendants  of 
their  countrymen  who  remained  Chris- 
tians ;  and  I  fearlessly  appeal  to  the  Aus- 
trian authorities  now  4  governing  those 
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provinces  to  bear  me  out  in  this  assertion. 
Unfortunately,  a  sufficiently  large  nom- 
inally Christian  population  was  allowed 
by  the  Turks  to  remain  in  their  newly- 
acquired  possessions,  to  taint  the  con- 
quering race  itself.  The  vices  of  By- 
zantinism  speedily  made  themselves  felt 
in  the  body  politic  of  Turkey.  The  sub- 
servient races,  intensely  superstitious  in 
the  form  of  their  religious  belief,  which 
had  been  degraded  into  a  passport  sys- 
tem, by  which  the  believer  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  certain  dogmas  and  ceremonials 
might  attain  heaven  irrespective  of  his 
moral  character  on  earth,  were  unre- 
strained by  religious  principle  from  giv- 
ing free  rein  to  their  natural  propensities, 
which  were  dishonest  and  covetous  in  the 
extreme.  They  thus  revenged  them- 
selves on  their  conquerors,  by  undermin- 
ing them  financially,  politically,  and  mor- 
ally ;  they  insidiously  plundered  those 
who  were  too  indifferent  to  wealth  to 
learn  how  to  preserve  it,  and  infected 
others  with  the  contagion  of  their  own 
cupidity,  until  these  became  as  vicious 
and  corrupt  in  their  means  of  acquiring 
riches  as  they  were  themselves.  This 
process  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  five 
hundred  years,  until  the  very  fanaticism 
of  the  race,  which  was  its  best  protection 
against  inverted  Christianity,  has  begun 
to  die  out,  and  the  governing  class  of 
Turks  has  with  rare  exceptions  become  as 
dishonest  and  degraded  as  the  Giaours 
they  despise.  Still  they  would  have  been 
able,  for  many  years  yet  to  come,  to 
hold  their  own  in  Europe,  but  for  the 
enormously  increased  facilities  for  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  and  therefore  for 
the  gratification  of  covetous  propensities, 
created  within  the  last  half  century  by 
the  discoveries  of  steam  and  electricity. 
Not  only  was  Turkey  protected  formerly 
from  the  sordid  and  contaminating  influ- 
ence of  Anti-Christendom  by  the  diffi- 
culties of  communication,  but  the  mania 
of  developing  the  resources  of  foreign 
countries  for  the  purpose  of  appropriat- 
ing the  wealth  which  they  might  contain, 
became  proportionately  augmented  with 
increased  facilities  of  transport — so  that 
now  the  very  habits  of  thought  in  regard 
to  countries  styled  barbarous  have  be- 
come changed.  As  an  example  of  this, 
I  would  again  refer  to  my  own  country. 
I  can  remember  the  day  when  British 
tourists  visited  it  with  a  view  to  the  grati- 


fication of  their  aesthetic  tastes.  They 
delighted  to  contrast  what  they  were 
then  pleased  to  term  *  oriental  civiliza- 
tion '  with  their  own.  Our  very  back- 
wardness in  the  mechanical  arts  was  an 
attraction  to  them.  They  went  home 
delighted  with  the  picturesqueness  and 
the  indolence  of  the  East.  Its  bazaars, 
its  costumes,  its  primitive  old-world 
cachet,  invested  it  in  their  eyes  with  an  in- 
describable charm  ;  and  books  were  writ- 
ten which  fascinated  the  Western  reader 
with  pictures  of  our  manners  and  cus- 
toms, because  they  were  so  different  from 
those  with  which  he  was  familiar.  Now 
all  this  is  changed ;  the  modern  traveller 
is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a  railroad 
speculator,  or  a  mining  engineer,  or  a 
financial  promoter,  or  a  concession- 
hunter,  or  perchance  a  would-be  member 
of  Parliament  like  yourself,  coming  to  see 
how  pecuniary  or  political  capital  can  be 
made  out  of  us,  and  how  he  can  best 
exploiter  the  resources  of  the  country  to 
his  own  profit.  This  he  calls  '  reform- 
ing '  it.  His  idea  is,  not  how  to  make 
the  people  morally  better,  but  how  best 
to  develop  their  predatory  instincts,  and 
teach  them  to  prey  upon  each  other's 
pockets.  For  he  knows  that  by  encour- 
aging a  rivalry  in  the  pursuits  of  wealth 
among  a  people  comparatively  un- 
skilled in  the  art  of  money-grubbing,  his 
superior  talent  and  experience  in  that 
occupation  will  enable  him  to  turn  their 
efforts  to  his  own  advantage.  He  dis- 
guises! rom  himself  the  immorality  of  the 
proceeding  by  the  reflection  that  the  in- 
troduction of  foreign  capital  will  add  to 
the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  increase 
the  material  well-being  and  happiness  of 
the  people.  But  apart  from  the  fallacy 
that  wealth  and  happiness  are  synony- 
mous terms,  reform  of  this  kind  rests  on 
the  assumption  that  natural  temperament 
and  religious  tendencies  of  the  race  will 
lend  themselves  to  a  keen  commercial 
rivalry  of  this  description  ;  and  if  it  does 
not,  they,  like  the  Australian  and  the  Red 
Indian,  must  disappear  before  it.  Al- 
ready the  process  has  begun  in  Europe. 
The  Moslem  is  rapidly  being  reformed 
out  of  existence  altogether.  Between  the 
upper  and  the  nether  millstone  of  Russian 
greed  for  territory,  'and  of  British  greed 
for  money,  and  behind  the  mask  of  a 
prostituted  Christianity,  the  Moslem  in 
Europe  has  been  ground   to   powder  : 
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hundreds  of  thousands  of  innocent  men, 
women,  and  children  have  either  per- 
ished by  violence  or  starvation,  or,  driven 
from  their  homes,  are  now  struggling  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together  as  best  they 
can  in  misery  and  desolation,  crushed  be- 
neath the  wheels  of  the  Juggernauth  of 
'  Progress ' — their  only  crime,  like  that 
of  the  poor  crossing-sweeper,  I  think,  in 
one  of  your  own  novels,  that  they  did  not 
'  move  on. '  This  is  called  in  modern 
parlance  '  the  civilizing  influence  of 
Christianity. '  At  this  moment  the  Rus- 
sians are  pushing  roads  through  their 
newly-acquired  territory  toward  Kars. 
I  am  informed  by  an  intelligent  Moslem 
gentleman  who  has  just  arrived  from  that 
district,  that  the  effect  of  their  '  civiliz- 
ing '  influence  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
villages  through  which  these  roads  pass, 
is  to  convert  the  women  into  prostitutes 
and  the  men  into  drunkards.  No  won- 
der the  Mohammedan  population  is 
flocking  in  thousands  across  the  frontier 
into  Turkish  territory,  abandoning  their 
homes  and  landed  possessions  in  order  to 
escape  the  contamination  of  Anti-Chris- 
tendom. 

"  In  these  days  of  steam  and  electri- 
city, not  only  has  the  traveller  no  eye  for 
the  moral  virtues  of  a  people,  but  his 
aesthetic  faculties  have  become  blunted  ; 
he  regards  them  only  as  money-making 
machines,  and  he  esteems  them  just  in 
the  degree  in  which  they  excel  in  the  art 
of  wealth- accumulation.  Blinded  by  a 
selfish  utilitarianism,  he  can  now  see  only 
barbarism  in  a  country  where  the  land- 
scape is  not  obscured  by  the  black  smoke 
of  factory-chimneys,  and  the  ear  deaf- 
ened by  the  scream  of  the  locomotive. 
For  him  a  people  who  cling  to  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  a  bygone  epoch  with 
which  their  own  most  glorious  traditions 
are  associated  have  no  charm.  He  sees 
in  a  race  which  still  endeavors  to  follow 
the  faith  of  their  forefathers  with  sim- 
plicity and  devotion,  nothing  but  igno- 
rant fanaticism,  for  he  has  long  since  sub- 
stituted hypocrisy  for  sincerity  in  his  own 
belief.  He  despises  a  peasantry  whose 
instincts  of  submission  and  obedience  in- 
duce them  to  suffer  rather  than  rise  in 
revolt  against  a  government  which  op- 
presses them,  because  the  head  of  it  is 
invested  in  their  eyes  with  a  sacred  char- 
acter. He  can  no  longer  find  anything 
to  admire  or  to  interest  in  the  contrast 


between  the  East  and  West,  but  every- 
thing to  condemn  ;  and  his  only  sym- 
pathy is  with  that  section  of  the  popula- 
tion in  Turkey  who,  called  Christians 
like  himself,  like  him  devote  themselves 
to  the  study  of  how  much  can  be  made, 
by  fair  means  or  foul,  out  of  their  Mos- 
lem neighbors. 

"  While  I  observe  that  this  change  has 
come  over  the  Western  traveller  of  late 
years — a  change  which  I  attribute  to  the 
mechanical  appliances  of  the  age — a  cor- 
responding effect,  owing  to  the  same 
cause,  has,  I  regret  to  say,  been  pro- 
duced upon  my  own  countrymen.  A 
gradual  assimilation  has  been  for  some 
time  in  progress  in  the  East  with  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 
We  are  abandoning  our  distinctive  cos- 
tume, and  adapting  ourselves  to  a  West- 
ern mode  of  life  in  many  ways.  We  are 
becoming  lax  in  the  observances  of  our 
religion  ;  and  it  is  now  the  fashion  for 
our  women  to  get  their  high-heeled  boots 
and  bonnets  from  Paris,  and  for  our 
youths  of  good  family  to  go  to  that  city  of 
pleasure,  or  to  one  of  the  large  capitals 
of  Europe,  for  their  education.  Here 
they  adopt  all  the  vices  of  Anti-Christen- 
dom, for  the  attractions  of  a  civilization 
based  upon  enlightened  selfishness  are 
overpoweringly  seductive,  and  they  re- 
turn without  religion  of  any  sort — shal- 
low, sceptical,  egoistical,  and  thor- 
oughly demoralized.  It  is  next  to  im- 
possible for  a  Moslem  youth,  as  I  myself 
experienced,  to  come  out  of  that  fire  un- 
contaminated.  His  religion  fits  him  to 
live  with  simple  and  primitive  races,  and 
even  to  acquire  a  moral  control  over 
them  ;  but  he  is  fascinated  and  over- 
powered by  the  mighty  influence  of  the 
glamour  of  the  West.  He  returns  to 
Turkey  with  his  principles  thoroughly 
undermined,  and,  if  he  has  sufficient 
ability,  adds  one  to  the  number  of  those 
who  misgovern  it. 

*'  The  two  dominant  vices  which  char- 
acterize Anti-Christendom  are  cupidity 
and  hypocrisy.  That  which  chiefly  re- 
volts the  Turk  in  this  disguised  attack 
upon  the  morals  of  his  people,  no  less 
than  upon  the  very  existence  of  his  em- 
pire, is,  that  it  should  be  made  under  the 
pretext  of  morality,  and  behind  the  flim- 
sy veil  of  humanitarianism.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  the  religious  idea  that  just  in 
proportion  as  it  was  originally  penetrated 
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with  a  divine  truth,  which  has  become 
perverted,  does  it  engender  hypocrisy. 
This  was  so  true  of  Judaism  that  when 
the  founder  of  Christianity  came,  though 
himself  a  Jew,  he  scorchingly  denounced 
the  class  which  most  loudly  professed  the 
religion  which  they  profaned.  But  the 
Phariseeism  which  has  made  war  upon 
Turkey  is  far  more  intense  in  degree  than 
that  which  he  attacked,  for  the  religion 
which  it  profanes  contains  the  most  di- 
vine truth  which  the  world  ever  received. 
Mahomet  divided  the  nether  world  into 
seven  hells,  and  in  the  lowest  he  placed 
the  hypocrites  of  all  religions.  I  have 
now  carefully  examined  into  many  re- 
ligions, but  as  none  of  them  demanded 
so  high  a  standard  from  its  followers  as 
Christianity,  there  has  not  been  any  de- 
velopment of  hypocrisy  out  of  them  at 
all  corresponding  to  that  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  Anti-Christianity.  For  that 
reason  I  am  constrained  to  think  that  its 
contributions  to  the  region  assigned  to 
hypocrites  by  the  prophet  will  be  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  hypocrites  of  other 
religions. 

"  In  illustration  of  this,  see  how  the 
principles  of  morality  and  justice  are  at 
this  moment  being  hypocritically  out- 
raged in  Albania,  where,  on  the  moral 
ground  that  a  nationality  has  an  inherent 
right  to  the  property  of  its  neighbor,  if  it 
can  make  a  claim  of  similarity  of  race,  a 
southern  district  of  the  country  is  to  be 
forcibly  given  to  Greece  ;  while,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  same  moral  principle,  a 
northern  district  is  to  be  taken  from  the 
Albanian  nationality,  to  which  by  right 
of  race  it  belongs,  and  violently  and 
against  the  will  of  the  people,  who  are  in 
no  way  consulted  as  to  their  fate,  is  to  be 
handed  over  for  annexation  to  the  Mon- 
tenegrins— a  race  whom  the  population 
to  be  annexed  traditionally  hate  and  de- 
test. 

*'  When  Anti-Christian  nations,  sitting 
in  solemn  congress,  can  be  guilty  of  such 
a  prostitution  of  the  most  sacred  prin- 
ciples in  the  name  of  morality,  and  con- 
struct an  international  code  of  ethics  to 
be  applicable  to  Turkey  alone,  and  which 
they  would  one  and  all  refuse  to  admit 
or  be  controlled  by  themselves — when  we 
know  that  the  internal  corruption,  the 
administrative  abuses,  and  the  oppressive 
misgovernment  of  the  Power  which  has 
just  made  war  against  us  in  the  name  of 


humanity,  have  driven  the  population  to 
despair,  and  the  authorities  to  the  most 
cruel  excesses  in  order  to  repress  them — 
and  when,  in  the  face  of  all  this  most 
transparent  humbug,  these  Anti-Chris- 
tian nations  arrogate  to  themselves,  on 
the  ground  of  their  superior  civilization 
and  morality,  the  right  to  impose  reform 
upon  Turkey — we  neither  admit  their 
pretensions,  covet  their  civilization,  be- 
lieve in  their  good  faith,  nor  respect  their 
morality. 

'*  Thus  it  is  that,  from  first  to  last,  the 
woes  of  Turkey  have  been  due  to  its  con- 
tact with  Anti-Christendom.  The  race 
is  now  paying  the  penalty  for  that  lust  of 
dominion  and  power  which  tempted  them 
in  the  first  instance  to  cross  the  Bos- 
phorus.  From  the  day  on  which  the  tree 
of  empire  was  planted  in  Europe,  the 
canker,  in  the  shape  of  the  opposing  re- 
ligion, began  to  gnaw  at  its  roots.  When 
the  Christians  within  had  thoroughly 
eaten  out  its  vitals,  they  called  on  the 
Christians  without  for  assistance  ;  and  it 
is  morally  impossible  that  the  decayed 
trunk  can  much  longer  withstand  their 
combined  efforts.  But  as  I  commenced 
by  saying,  had  the  invading  Moslems  in 
the  first  instance  converted  the  entire 
population  to  their  creed,  Turkey  might 
have  even  now  withstood  the  assaults  of 
*  progress.'  Nay,  more,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  her  victorious  armies  might 
have  overrun  Europe,  and  that  the  faith 
of  Islam  might  have  extended  over  the 
whole  of  what  is  now  termed  the  civilized 
world.  I  have  often  thought  how  much 
happier  it  would  have  been  for  Europe, 
and  unquestionably  for  the  rest  of  the 
world,  had  such  been  the  case.  That 
wars  and  national  antagonisms  would 
have  continued  is  doubtless  true  ;  but  we 
should  have  been  saved  the  violent  po- 
litical and  social  changes  which  have  re- 
sulted from  steam  and  electricity,  and 
have  continued  to  live  the  simple  and 
primitive  life  which  satisfied  the  aspira- 
tions of  our  ancestors,  and  in  which  they 
found  contentment  and  happiness,  while 
millions  of  barbarians  would  to  this  day 
have  remained  in  ignorance  of  the  gigan- 
tic vices  peculiar  to  Anti-Christian  civili- 
zation. The  West  would  then  have  been 
spared  the  terrible  consequences  which 
are  even  now  impending,  as  the  inevitable 
result  of  an  intellectual  progress  to  which 
there  has  been  no  corresponding  moral 
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advance.  The  persistent  violation  for 
eighteen  centuries  of  the  great  altruistic 
law  propounded  and  enjoined  by  the 
great  founder  of  the  Christian  religion, 
must  inevitably  produce  a  corresponding 
catastrophe  ;  and  the  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  modern  civilization  will  find 
that  in  its  great  scientific  discoveries  and 
inventions,  devised  for  the  purpose  of 
ministering  to  its  own  extravagant  neces- 
sities, it  has  forged  the  weapons  by  which 
it  will  itself  be  destroyed.  No  better 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  can  be  found 
than  in  the  fact  that  Anti-Christendom 
alone  is  menaced  with  the  danger  of  a 
great  class  revolution  :  already  in  every 
so-called  Christian  country  we  hear  the 
mutterings  of  the  coming  storm,  when 
labor  and  capital  will  find  themselves  ar- 
rayed against  each  other — when  rich  and 
poor  will  meet  in  deadly  antagonism,  and 
the  spoilers  and  the  spoiled  solve,  by 
means  of  the  most  recently  invented  ar- 
tillery, the  economic  problems  of  modern 
*  progress. '  It  is  surely  a  remarkable 
fact  that  this  struggle  between  rich  and 
poor  is  specially  reserved  for  those  whose 
religion  inculcates  upon  them  as  the 
highest  law  the  love  of  their  neighbor, 
and  most  strongly  denounces  the  love  of 
money.  No  country  which  does  not  bear 
the  name  of  Christian  is  thus  threatened. 
Even  in  Turkey,  in  spite  of  its  bad  gov- 
ernment and  the  many  Christians  who 
live  in  it,  socialism,  communism,  nihil- 
ism, internationalism,  and  all  kindred 
forms  of  class  revolution,  are  unknown, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  Turkey  has  so 
far,  at  least,  successfully  resisted  the  in- 
fluence of  '  Anti-Christian  civilization.' 
"  In  the  degree  in  which  the  State  de- 
pends for  its  political,  commercial,  and 
social  well-being  and  prosperity,  not  upon 
a  moral  but  a  mechanical  basis,  is  its 
foundation  perilous.  When  the  life- 
blood  of  a  nation  is  its  wealth,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  that  wealth  depends  upon  the 
regularity  with  which  railroads  and  tele- 
graphs perform  their  functions,  it  is  in 
the  power  of  a  few  skilled  artisans,  by 
means  of  a  combined  operation,  to 
strangle  it.  Only  the  other  day  the  en- 
gineers and  firemen  of  a  few  railroads  in 
the  United  States  struck  for  a  week  ; 
nearly  a  thousand  men  were  killed  and 
wounded  before  the  trains  could  be  set 
running  again  ;  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  property  was  destroyed.     The  con- 


tagion spread  to  the  mines  and  factories, 
and  had  the  movement  been  more  skil- 
fully organized  the  whole  country  would 
have  been  in  revolution,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tell  what  the  results  might  have 
been.  Combinations  among  the  working- 
classes  are  now  rendered  practicable  by 
rail  and  wire,  which  formerly  were  im- 
possible ;  and  the  facilities  which  exist 
for  secret  conspiracy  have  turned  Europe 
into  a  slumbering  volcano,  an  eruption  of 
which  is  rapidly  approaching. 

"  Thus  it  is  that  the  laws  of  retribution 
run  their  course,  and  that  the  injuries 
that  Anti-Christendom  has  inflicted  upon 
the  more  primitive  and  simple  races  of 
the  world,  which — under  the  pretext  of 
civilizing  them — it  has  explored  to  its 
own  profit,  will  be  amply  avenged.  Be- 
lieve me,  my  dear  friend,  that  it  is  under 
no  vindictive  impulse  or  spirit  of  religious 
intolerance  that  I  write  thus  :  on  the 
contrary,  though  I  consider  Mussulmans 
generally  to  be  far  more  religious  than 
Christians,  inasmuch  as  they  practise 
more  conscientiously  the  teaching  of 
their  prophet,  I  feel  that  teaching  from 
an  ethical  point  of  view  to  be  infinitely 
inferior  to  that  of  Christ.  I  have  writ- 
ten, therefore,  without  prejudice,  in  this 
attempt  philosophically  to  analyze  the  na- 
ture and  causes  of  the  collision  which  has 
at  last  culminated  between  the  East  and 
the  West,  between  so-called  Christendom 
and  Islam.  And  I  should  only  be  too 
thankful  if  it  could  be  proved  to  me  that 
1  had  done  the  form  of  religion  you  pro- 
fess, or  the  nation  to  which  you  belong, 
an  injustice.  I  am  far  from  wishing  to 
insinuate  that  among  Christians,  even  as 
Christianity  is  at  present  professed  and 
practised,  there  are  'not  as  good  men  as 
among  nations  called  heathen  and  bar- 
barous. I  am  even  prepared  to  admit 
there  are  better — for  some  struggle  to 
practise  the  higher  virtues  of  Chris- 
tianity, not  unsuccessfully,  considering 
the  manner  in  which  these  are  conven  - 
tionally  travestied  ;  while  others,  who  re- 
ject the  popular  theology  altogether,  have 
risen  higher  than  ordinary  modern  Chris- 
tian practice  by  force  of  reaction  against 
the  hypocrisy  and  shams  by  which  they 
are  surrounded — but  these  are  in  a  feeble 
minority,  and  unable  to  affect  the  popu- 
lar standard.  Such  men  existed  among 
the  Jews  at  the  time  of  ^Christ,  but  they 
did  not  prevent  Him  ftgm  denouncing 
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the  moral  iniquities  of  His  day,  or  the  trymen,  the  spirit  by  which  I  have  been 

Church  which  countenanced  them.     At  animated  in  writing  thus  frankly  will  not 

the  same  time,  I  must  remind  you  that  I  be  misconceived. — Believe  me,  my  dear 

shrank  from  the  task  which  you  imposed  friend,  yours  very  sincerely, 

upon  me,  and  only  consented  at  last  to  "A  Turkish  Effendi." 

undertake  it  on  your  repeated  assurances  — Blackwood s  Magazine. 

that  by  some,  at  all  events,  of  your  coun- 
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"  The  world  is  weary  of  idolatries  : 

Pan  and  Apollo  and  great  Zeus  are  dead, 

And  Jesus  Christ  hangs  cold  upon  the  Cross. 

Nay  more,  the  light  of  Science  newly  born 

Hath  slain  the  night  of  the  Divine  Idea, 

So  that,  for  calm  assurance  of  our  souls, 

We  mathematically  demonstrate 

Infinite  God  as  infinitely  false 

To  infinite  impossibility. 

Henceforth  a  grievous  shadow  quits  the  earth, 

While  Man,  the  fruitage  and  the  flower  of  things, 

Walks  fetterless  and  free."     Thus  much  and  more, 

With  many  hints  of  cell  and  protoplasm, 

And  of  the  dusk  beginnings  of  the  brain, 

The  mild  Professor  said. 

Professor  Day, 
A  little  gentleman,  with  soft  gray  eyes, 
Whose  spectacles  had  faced  the  very  Sphinx 
And  read  the  cosmic  riddle  wrought  therein, 
He,  having  lived  to  thirty  years  of  age, 
Had  hate  for  naught  but  ambiguity ; 
Knew  all  that  Science  and  the  schools  could  teach, 
Lived  for  Truth  only,  and,  had  these  been  days 
Of  any  necessary  martyrdom, 
Would  cheerfully  have  given  his  life  for  Truth. 
Meantime,  he  served  her  cause.     How  wrathfully 
He  rose  his  height,  while  angry  pulpits  wail'd, 
And  from  the  platforms  of  the  great  Reviews 
Demolish' d  the  theistic  fallacy, 
Pluck'd  the  bright  mantle  from  the  verbal  form 
And  show'd  the  syllogistic  skeleton  ! 
Dear  gentle  heart,  he  who  could  be  so  fierce 
In  hating  what  he  did  not  deem  to  be, 
Was  full  of  love  for  all  the  things  that  are  ; 
Wherefore  God  loved  him  for  his  unbelief 
And  sent  a  ministering  angel  down.  .  .  . 

He  often  thought,  M  If  I  should  have  a  child, 
If  ever  life  should  .issue  out  of  mine, 
I  shall  uprear  it  on  the  gracious  food 
Of  Knowledge  only.     Superstition  haunts 
Our  very  cradles  :  in  our  nurses'  hands 
Dangle  the  fetish  and  the  crucifix 
That  darken  us  forever  till  we  die. 
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»        Nb  child  of  mine,  if  I  should  have  a  child, 
*  Shall  know  the  legend  of  the  Lie  Divine, 

»  Pr  lisp  the  words  of  folly  that  profane 
The  wish  of  wisdom.     Prayer  is  cowardice  : 
No  child  of  mine  shall  pray.     Worship  is  fear  : 
My  child  shall  never  know  the  name  of  fear. 
But  when  its  eyes  are  ready  to  behold, 
Its  ears  to  hear,  my  child  shall  wander  forth, 
Fearlessly  leaning  on  its  father's  strength, 
Serene  in  innocence  and  mastery." 

And  so  he  wedded,  hoping  for  a  child, 
A  tender  toy  to  cut  his  creed  upon, 
And  wedded  wisely :  a  virgin  not  too  young, 
And  not  too  good,  and  not  too  beautiful, 
But  gently  reared,  and  of  a  learned  race 
Who  held  that  over-learning  suits  but  ill 
The  creed  and  need  of  women.     To  his  side 
She  came  not  trembling,  trusting  in  his  strength, 
And  wise  enough  to  dimly  comprehend 
Her  gentle  lord's  superiority. 
Two  years  they  grew  together,  as  two  trees 
Blending  their  branches  ;  then  a  child  was  born, 
Which,  flickering  like  a  taper  thro*  the  night, 
Went  out  ere  dawn  ;  but  when  the  mother  wept, 
And  reach'd  her  thin  hands  down  the  darkness,  whither 
The  little  life  had  fallen  like  a  spark, 
The  pale  Professoi  (though  his  eyes  were  dim) 
Sat  by  the  bedside  presently,  and  proved — 
As  gently  as  a  poor  man  praying  to  God — 
That  what  had  never  known  potential  life, 
In  all  its  qualities  and  faculties, 
Had  never  absolutely  lived  at  all. 
Nay,  'twere  as  wise,  perchance,  he  thought;  to  mourn 
Some  faint  albuminous  product  of  the  Deep, 
As  weep  for  something  which  had  ne'er  achieved 
The  motions  and  the  mysteries  of  Mind, 
Which  things  are  Life  itself.     The  mother  moaned  ; 
And  creeping  thence  to  his  laboratory, 
The  wise  man  wiped  away  a  foolish  dew 
That  shamed  the  gloss  of  his  philosophy. 

But  comfort  came  a  little  later  on  ; 
Another  crying  life  arose  and  bloom' d, 
And  faded  not  upon  the  mother's  breast, 
But  drew  its  milk  with  feeble  lips,  and  breathed. 
It  was  a  boy,  and  when  they  brought  him  down, 
And  placed  him  in  the  pale  Professor's  arms, 
He  laugh'd  and  reach'd  "his  little  rosy  hands 
To  greet  his  father ;  and  the  wise  man  said, 
Holding  the  babe,  and  blushing  awkwardly, 
"  How  naturally  mammals  love  their  young ! 
Thus,  even  thus,  the  archetypal  Ape        • 
Dandled  its  rough  first-born  !"     Whereat  the  nurse 
Exclaim 'd — not  comprehending,  pious  soul — 
"  Thank  God  for  sending  you  so  fine  a  boy  !" 
And  when  the  wise  man  thro'  his  spectacles 
Look'd  lightnings  of  philosophy  and  scorn, 
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She  took  the  babe  and  murmur'd,  kissing  it^ 
"  Now  God  Almighty  grant  the  pretty  dear 
A  long  and  merry  life !" 

The  wise  man's  cheek 
Grew  pallid,  for  already,  ere  he  knew, 
It  seem'd  that  Superstition's  skinny  hand 
Was  clutching  at  his  pearl  of  innocence.  * 

He  fled  into  his  study,  and  therein 
Added  a  fragment  to  a  fierce  review 

Upholding  Haeckel,  proving  Tyndall  tame,  ' 

And  rating  Virchow  and  Agnosticism. 
And  having  thus  refreshed  his  learned  soul, 
He  sat  by  the  bedside  of  his  pale  wife, 
Holding  her  hand  in  silence  for  an  hour. 
Feeling  a  nameless  fear  upon  his  heart, 
Blent  with  a  sense  of  blessing  one  less  wise 
Might  have  mistaken  for  a  sense  of  prayer. 

Thenceforward,  with  a  curious  scrutiny, 
Such  as  he  brought  to  bear  on  things  minute 
Dredged  from  the  fish-pond  or  the  river's  bed. 
He  watch'd  the  tiny  life  expand  and  grow, 
Stretching  sensorial  tendrils  softly  forth, 
Sucking  its  mother's  milk  with  rosy  lips, 
As  tiny  creatures  of  albumen  suck 
Their  nurture  from  the  tidal  ooze  and  foam. 
Then  with  a  span  he  measured  the  small  head, 
And  watch'd  the  soft  pink  circle,  where  the  skin 
Closed  on  the  milk-white  matter  of  the  brain, 
Hardening  slowly  into  skull  and  bone  ; 
And  all  the  while  the  little  azure  orbs 
Look'd  upward  meaningless  as  flowers  or  stars 
Full  of  a  faint  flame  issuing  from  within. 
Then  thought  he,  "It  is  well ;  a  goodly  child  ; 
A  brain  of  weight  above  the  average, 
And  phrenologically  excellent ! 
And  yet  how  helpless  in  their  dim  beginnings 
The  higher  mammals  seem,  this  babe  of  mine 
Nor  less  nor  more ;  a  feeble  crying  thing, 
Feeling  with  blind  progressions  like  a  plant 
To  the  full  sunshine  of  potential  life. 
Prick  the  gray  cells,  it  dies,  and  has  not  lived  ; 
Deny  it  nurture,  as  of  sun  and  rain, 

And  even  as  a  leaf  it  withers  up,  ' 

Without  a  sign  that  it  hath  ever  been. 
Yea,  what  we  bring  it,  it  absorbs,  and  turns 
To  highest  use  and  issue ;  as  we  train 
Its  tendrils,  so  it  grows  ;  and  if  denied 
Such  nurture  as  the  nobler  species  need, 
Would  surely,  slowly,  dwindle  back  to  beast, 
As  is  the  wont  of  many  human  types 
Stunted  and  starven  in  their  infancy. 
But  this  one,  bone  of  mine  and  flesh  of  mine, 
This  will  I  watch  with  ministering  care, 
Till  it  rewards  my  patience  and  becomes 
Perfect  in  knowledge  and  in  mastery, 
The  living  apex  and  the  crown  of  things." 


•  ( 
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A  little  later,  when  the  mother  rose, 
And  with  the  consecration  of  her  pain 
Clothed  softly  still,  sat  pallid  by  the  fire, 
She,  after  resting  silent  for  a  time 
And  casting  many  a  hesitating  glance. 
Said  softly,  "  Dear,  have  you  reflected  yet 
How  we  shall  christen  him?"     Stung  by  the  word, 
The  wise  man  murmur'd,  "  Christen  ? — christen  him  ?" 
Then,  flush'd  with  wrath,  "  The  very  word  is  rank 
With  superstition  and  idolatry — 
Do  not  repeat  it,  as  you  love  the  child." 
Whereat  the  mother,  timorously  firm, 
Said,  smiling,  "  But  the  child  must  have  a  name . 
What  shall  we  call  him?"     Puzzled  for  the  time, 
The  wise  man  pursed  his  lips  and  shook  his  head 
And  scrutinized  the  little  rosy  face, 
As  if  'for  inspiration  and-  for  help. 
Then  one  by  one  they  named  the  names  of  men, 
From  Adam  down  to  Peter,  Paul  and  John, 
And  scorning  these  as  over-scriptural, 
They  counted  o'er  the  legion  heathen  names, 
But  found  them  fraught  with  superstition  too. 

Our  infant,"  the  Professor  moralized, 

Heathen  no  more  than  Christian,  shall  receive 
No  gift  from  Heathendom  or  Christendom, 
Not  even  that  slightest  of  all  shades,  a  name. 
Could  I  invent  ? — but  no,  invented  names 
Ever  sound  barbarous — I  will  rack  my  books, 
And  find  one  fitting  ;  there  is  time  to  spare  ; 
Take  thought,  and  wait !"     So  many  a  quiet  night 
They  talked  it  o'er,  and  after  hovering  long 
CTer  Thales  ("  Evolution's  Morning  Star," 
The  wise  man  styled  him,  while  the  mother's  ear 
Was  shock'd  at  the  mere  sound  of  "  Thales  Day"), 
Rejecting  Bruno  and  Galileo, 

They  found  the  thing  they  sought  upon  their  shelves. 
And  pausing  at  the  famous  "  Institutes," 
They  chose  the  learned  name — Justinian. 

Not  at  the  font  with  painted  windows  round, 
Not  through  the  office  of  a  priest  in  lawn 
Sprinkling  with  white  hands  the  baptismal  dew, 
The  infant  took  his  name  ;  but  quietly 
One  Sunday  morn,  in  the  laboratory, 
With  casts  and  foetal  forms  around  about, 
The  wise  man,  kissing  him  upon  the  brow, 
Named  him  "Justinian;"  and  the  mother's  voice 
Echo'd  "  Justinian  ;"  and  the  naming  him 
Would  have    been  wholly  joyful  and  complete, 
But  for  a  jangling  sound  of  bells  that  rang 
Suddenly  from  the  churches  round  about, — 
Calling  the  folk  of  Christendom  to  prayer  ! 
Pass  o'er  the  seasons  when  with  baby  lips 
The  infant  drew  its  nurture  from  the  breast, 
And  when  with  tottering  steps  he  first  began 
To  walk  erect  upon  the  ground,  and  shape 
The  first  faint  sounds,  to  mimic  human  speech. 
Behold  him,  then,  at  five  years  old,  a  child 
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Large-eyed,  large-brow'd,  and  somewhat  pale  of  cheek, 

Clutching  a  thin  forefinger  as  he  ran 

And  prattled  at  the  pale  Professor's  side. 

Companions  now  they  grew  from  day  to  day, 

For  while  within  his  study  'mong  his  books 

The  wise  man  sat,  the  infant  at  his  feet 

Sat  looking  up  ;  or,  on  the  table  perch* d, 

Blink' d  like  a  pretty  gnome ;  and  every  morn 

When  for  a  hurried  constitutional 

The  father  trotted  over  Hampstead  Heath, 

The  little  one  would  toddle  by  his  side, 

Happy  and  garrulous,  and  looking  up 

With  question  after  question. — Thus  the  child 

Heard,  at  an  age  when  other  children  feed 

On  nursery  rhymes  and  tales  of  fairyland, 

The  wondrous  song  of  Science  ;  how  at  first 

The  nebulae  cohered,  how  this  round  orb 

Rose  out  of  chaos,  how  it  lay  in  space 

Eyeless  and  dark  until  the  sun's  red  hand 

Touch'd  it  upon  the  heart  and  made  it  live, 

And  how  the  first  faint  protoplasmic  forms, 

Amoebae,  infusoria,  stirr'd  and  moved 

In  troubled  depths  of  some  primaeval  ooze. 

All  this,  and  more,  translated  tenderly 

Into  soft  words  of  just  one  syllable, 

Justinian  heard,  not  understanding  yet, 

But  turning  all  the  solemn  cosmic  fact 

To  pretty  fancy  such  as  children  love. 

What  solemn  truth,  what  sad  solemnity, 

May  not  an  infant  turn  to  poesy  ? 

Instead  of  Gorgon  and  Chimaera  dire, 

His  fancy  saw  the  monstrous  mastodon  ; 

Instead  of  fairies  of  the  moonlight  wood, 

Strange  shapes  that  lurk  in  strata  or  disport 

In  some  green  waterdrop  ;  instead  of  myths, 

He  read  the  faery  story  of  the  World. 

From  childhood  upward,  till  the  end,  he  knew 
No  teacher  save  his  father,  and,  indeed, 
Since  never  teacher  could  be  tenderer, 
He  did  not  miss  the  lore  of  love  itself. 
As  patient  as  a  woman,  firm  yet  fond, 
Hoarding  his  very  heart  up  in  the  boy, 
The  father  tended,  taught  him,  watch 'd  him  grow. 
At  eight  years  old  Justinian  lisped  in  Greek, 
And  readily  construed  Lucretius  ;  — 
Had  read  the  great  stone  Book  whereon  is  writ 
The  riddle  of  the  world  from  age  to  age ; 
Knew  the  fair  marvels  of  the  Zodiac, 
The  stars  and  their  processions  ;  had  by  heart 
The  elemental  truths  of  chemistry  .  .  . 
And  zealously,  within  a  mental  maze, 
As  dense  as  that  which  covered  Rosamond, 
His  teacher  guarded  him  against  the  creeds. 
For  gospel,  he  had  knowledge,  and  for  God, 
His  gentle  human  father ;  and  indeed 
No  child  that  lisps  a  heavenly  Father's  name 
Could  lisp  it  with  a  fonder  fairer  faith 
Than  fill'd  him  when  he  named  his  earthly  one. 
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Now  when  the  boy  was  scarcely  ten  years  old, 
Wise  far  beyond  the  wisdom  of  his  years, 
The  mother,  wasting  of  a  long  disease, 
Died,  leaving  a  great  void  within  his  heart 
Only  the  father's  larger  love  could  fill. 
The  wise  man  sorrow'd  little,  having  view'd 
His  helpmate  with  a  calm  superior  care, 
Approving  her,  but  hoarded  in  his  boy  ; 
And  thenceforth,  sire  and  son  were  all  in  all 
To  one  another.     Oft  the  pair  were  .seen 
Seated  in  scientific  lecture-halls. 
The  wise  man  blinking  thro'  his  spectacles, 
The  boy,  his  little  image,  by  his  side, 
Like  small  by  greater  owl ;  and  evermore 
When,  hastening  home,  they  pass'd  some  shadowy  Shrine 
The  father  drew  his  treasure  closer  to  him, 
Lest  some  dark  Phantom  from  within  the  porch 
Should  mar  the  crystal  mirror  of  his  soul. 

The  seasons  sped  ;  at  sixteen  years  of  age 
Justinian  was  famous  in  the  haunts 
Where  wise  men  gather,  and  in  deep  debate 
Could  hold  his  own  among  gray  honor 'd  heads 
'     And  pass  with  pedants  for  a  prodigy. 
At  seventeen,  he  wrote  that  bold  review, 
Attributed  for  several  weeks  to  Mill, 
Denuding  Buckle  and  his  theory 
Of  History's  four  stages.     How  men  smiled, 
When  some  one  blabb'd  and  the  strange  truth  was  told, 
To  find  the  grown  man's  pompous  periods 
Dissected  into  folly  by  a  boy ! 

Now  for  the  first  time  on  the  father's  heart 
There  fell  the  shadow  of  a  nameless  fear 
Lest  all  this  building  of  a  noble  mind 
Should  fail  and  perilously  come  to  naught. 
For  lo  !  despite  the  glow  of  happy  pride, 
Justinian's  cheek  was  pale,  his  gentle  eyes 
Deep  sunken,  and  he  stoop' d  beneath  the  weight 
Of  too  much  wisdom  ;  oftentimes  his  face, 
Tho'  firm  in  faith  and  beautiful  resolve, 
Seem'd  set  in  silent  sorrow.     At  last,  one  night, 
After  a  crowded  meeting  of  the  learned, 
A  great  physician  and  his  father's  friend 
Took  him  apart  and  whisper'd  in  his  ear, — 
"  Take  care,  my  dear  professor,  of  your  boy ! — • 
I  do  not  like  that  cough — he  works  too  hard — 
His  life  is  very  precious  to  us  all — 
Be  sure  to  watch  him  well." 

From  that  day  forth 
The  father's  heart  was  burthen'd  with  a  dread 
He  never  phrased  to  any  human  ear. 
Hungrily,  with  sick  hunger  of  the  soul, 
He  watched  his  treasure,  sleepless  ev'n  by  night, 
Like  some  wan  miser  who  forever  hears 
The  robber's  foot  upon  the  creaking  stair 
Coming  to  take  his  gold.     He  watch* d  and  watch'd, 
Hiding  his  terror  with  a  cheerless  smile, 
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Each  light  or  shade  that  softly  chased  itself 

On  the  sweet  boyish  face.     Was  it  a  dream  ? — 

Or  did  Death  pass,  and  with  a  finger-point 

Leave  one  deep  crimson  spot  on  either  cheek 

As  signal  of  decay  ?    No,  no,  not  Death  ! 

Not  Death,  but  Life,  now  made  the  blue  eyes  gleam 

So  marvellously  bright ;  the  small  hands  grow 

Thin  and  blue  vein'd,  with  pink  blood  glimmering  thro* 

Like  light  thro'  alabaster ;  the  brave  brow 

So  marble-cold  and  clear ! — Yet  presently 

He  led  him  to  the  great  physician's  house 

And  asked  for  counsel.     '"Take  him  to  the  sea," 

Said  the  physician  ;  "  keep  away  all  books  ; 

Let  brain  and  body  rest  for  three  months'  space — 

Then,  when  we  know  what  sun  and  sea  can  do 

To  make  him  rosy,  come  to  me  again." 

They  went  together  to  the  sea,  and  there, 
Fann'd  by  the  potent  breath,  the  young  man's  cheek 
drew  brighter,  and  the  father's  heart  took  cheer. 
But  one  day,  as  they  sat  upon  the  beach, 
Watching  the  great  smooth  billows  break  themselves 
With  solemn  lapse  upon  the  shell  and  sand, 
Justinian  said,  not  loudly,  in  a  voice 
As  if  communing  softly  with  himself, 

'Father,  if  I  should  dU T 

The  very  word 
Seem'd  sad  and  terrible  and  fraught  with  fear. 
And  starting  at  the  sound,  the  wise  man  cried, 

'  Die  ?  and  so  young  ! — that  is  a  foolish  thought^! 
You  cannot,  will  not,  die  !" 

But  with  his  eyes 
Fix'd  on  the  ever-breaking  line  of  foam, 
Justinian  answer'd,  "  Soon  or  late,  Death  comes — 
A  little  earlier,  or  a  little  later, 
What  matter?    In  the  end  we  falter  back 
Into  the  nothingness  from  which  we  rose. 
Well  have  you  taught  me,  father,  that  our  life 
Is  but  the  climbing  and  the  falling  wave. 
I  do  not  fear  to  die.     No  foolish  tale 
Of  priest  or  pope  affrights  me  ;  I  have  read 
The  secret  of  the  world,  and  know  indeed 
That  death  is  silence  and  an  end  of  all." 


44  But  you  will  live  !" 

"  For  what?    To  read  again 
A  tale  thrice  told ;  to  hear  a  few  more  years 
The  same  cold  answer  to  my  questionings  ; 
To  be  a  little  wiser  possibly, 
And  being  so,  a  little  sadder  ?    Nay ! 
I  am  weary  of  it  all — I  have  lived  my  life  !" 

*"  Lived?"  cried  the  wise  man,  holding  the  thin  hand, 
"  Lived?  you,  a  stripling  still,  not  yet  a  man — 
You  know  not  what  you  say.     When  you  are  well 
(And  'twill  be  soon)  you'll  laugh  at  these  sad  moods 
And  gather  up  your  force  to  face  anew 
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For  many  a  merry  year  the  shocks  of  Time. 
Have  comfort ! — I  am  sixty  years  of  age, 
And  am  not  weary  yet !" 

The  young  man  smiled 
And  press'd  the  gentle  hand  that  held  his  own. 
**  Dear  father,  since  we  do  not  measure  time 
Merely  by  seasons  past,  'tis  I  am  old, 
And  you  that  are  the  boy  !     How  cheerfully 
You  con  the  lesson  you  have  learn'd  by  heart 
So  many  a  busy  year.     Why  were  we  born  ? 
To  come  into  the  sunlight  and  demand 
Whence  come  we,  whither  go  we,  then  to  pass 
Back  into  silence  and  to  nothingness. 
You  say  that  life  is  long — alas  !  that  life 
Which  ends  at  all  is  far  too  brief  for  me. 
Sixty  years  hence,  if  I  could  live  till  then, 
I  should  be  no  less  bitter  to  depart, 
To  pass  into  a  silence  and  a  sleep, 
Than  this  day,  or  to-morrow.     Dearest  father, 
My  faith  is  firm  as  yours.     I  know  full  well 
There  is  no  God  or  Gods,  as  mad  folk  dream, 
Beyond  these  echoes  :  that  with  man's  last  breath 
All  individual  being  ends  forever, 
And  with  the  chemic  crystals  of  the  brain 
Dries  up  that  gas  the  preachers  christen  Soul. 
Were  I  to  live  an  hundred  years  and  ten, 
To  realize  old  wives'  and  prophets'  tales 
Of  man's  longevity,  what  could  I  learn 
Not  taught  already  ?    I  could  hear  no  more 
Than  I  have  heard — than  you  have  taught  me,  father, 
Almost  with  my  first  breath." 

Then  in  a  voice 
Broken  and  thick  with  tears,  the  wise  man  cried, 
"  I  have  taught  you  overmuch  ! — My  son,  my  son, 
Forgive  me  for  my  love  and  over-zeal ! 
I  have  been  too  cruel,  placing  on  your  strength, 
Too  slight  to  bear  it,  such  a  weight  of  work 
As  pales  the  cheek  and  rusts  the  wholesome  blood. 
But  you  shall  rest !  throwing  all  books  aside, 
We  two  will  seek  the  breezes  on  the  sea 
And  on  the  mountains  !     Then  you  will  be  strong. 
And  casting  off  these  sad  distemper'd  fears, 
Become  a  man  indeed  !" 

From  that  day  forth 
The  silken  thread  of  love  that  ran  unseen 
Between  the  hearts  of  father  and  of  son, 
Tighten'd  with  many  a  pang  of  hope  and  dread. 
Now  for  the  first  the  father  realized 
Parting  was  possible,  and  with  sick  suspense 
He  watch'd  the  shadow  and  the  sunbeam  right 
For  victory  on  the  pallid  patient  face. 
When  winter  came  they  flitted  to  the  south, 
And  there,  amid  a  land  of  pine  and  vine, 
Under  a  sapphire  sky,  Justinian  seem'd 
To  gather  strength  and  walk  about  renew'd. 
Then  ever  in  that  fair  land  they  heard  the  sound 
Of  soft  church-bells,  and  ever  in  their  walks 
They  came  on  rudely  painted  images 
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Of  Jesus  and  Madonna,  and  beheld  * 

At  every  step  the  shaven  face  of  priests. 
Among  these  signs  of  blind  and  ignorant  fath 
They  walk'd  like  strangers  in  an  alien  clime. 
Wondering  and  pitying,  pitied  in  their  turn 
By  all  who  saw  them  slowly  pass  along  ; 
The  tall  boy  leaning  on  the  father's  arm, 
The  old  man  with  a  woman's  tender  care 
Uplooking  in  his  face,  with  sleepless  eyes 
Watching  his  pearl  of  pearls. 

At  last  they  came 
Unto  a  place  most  peaceful  and  most  fair, 
Upon  the  margin  of  a  crystal  lake 
Set  in  the  hollow  of  Italian  hills. 
There  an  eternal  summer  seem'd  to  dwell, 
In  an  eternal  calm.     On  every  side 
The  purple  mountains  rose,  with  filmy  lights 
And  slender  scarfs  of  white  and  melting  mist, 
While  down  below  were  happy  orange  groves 
And  gleaming  emerald  slopes,  and  crimson  crags 
Upon  whose  sides  hung  chalets  white  as  snow 
Just  peeping  from  deep  fringe  of  flower  and  fern. 
And  all,  the  crag  and  chalet,  grove  and  wood, 
With  snow-white  gleams  of  silent  cataracts 
Forever  frozen  in  the  act  to  fall, 
Were  imaged,  to  the  tiniest  flower  or  leaf, 
In  the  cerulean  mirror  of  the  lake — 
Save  when  across  the  stillness  crystalline 
A  gondola  with  purple  shade  crawl'd  slowly 
And  blurr'd  the  picture  with  its  silvern  trail. 

Here  then  they  rested,  in  a  cottage  set        * 
Upon  the  green  of  a  promontory, 
Where,  sitting  side  by  side,  with  images 
Reflected  in  the  azure  sleeping  lake, 
They  often  heard  the  boatman's  even-song 
Come  from  the  distance  like  a  sound  in  sleep  ; 
And  often  faintly  from  the  crags  o'erhead 
Tinkled  the  chapel  bell.     But  day  by  day 
The  young  man  felt  the  life-blood  in  his  heart 
Fail  more  and  more,  till  oftentimes  his  life 
Would  seem  as  sad  and  faint  and  indistinct 
As  those  soft  sounds.     Once  as  they  linger'd  there, 
A  gentle  Lutheran  priest  whose  home  was  near 
Came,  hearing  that  the  youth  was  sick  to  death, 
And  sought  to  give  them  comfort ;  but  the  sire, 
With  something  of  a  learned  anger  left, 
Tho'  gently,  warn'd  him  from  the  sufferer's  side. 
Then  coming  to  his  son,  "  How  far  these  priests 
Scent  sorrow  ! — they  would  make  the  merry  world 
A  charnel-house  to  do  their  office  in  ! 
I  sent  the  preacher  packing  ;  he  seemed  vex'd 
To  hear  that  you  were  growing  strong  and  well 
And  did  not  need  his  prayers  ;"  and  with  a  smile 
Of  sad  entreaty,  "  Yes,  you  are  growing  strong  ! 
And  you  will  soon  be  well !" 

Divinely  blue 
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The  heavens  were  bending  o'er  the  young  man's  head, 

Blue  lay  the  peaceful  lake,  and  in  its  breast 

Another  heaven  as  divinely  blue 

Throbb'd  through  its  own  soft  sunlight,  rapturously. 

Propp'd  in  his  chair  Justinian  gazed  around. 

"Father,"  he  said,  "dear  father,  hold  my  hand — 

In  all  the  world  there  is  no  comfort  left 

Like  feeling  your  kind  touch.     Now  listen  to  me  ! 

1  know  I  shall  not  leave  this  place  alive — 

My  time  has  almost  come  !" — 

"  No,  no  !" 

1  •  Dear  father  ! 
When  the  faint  flame  of  life  is  flickering  low, 
They  say  that  even  mindless  beasts  and  birds 
Know  that  the  end  is  near ;  and  lo,  I  know  it, 
For  all  my  sense  grows  dim.     A  little  while, 
And  I  shall  be  a  part  of  that  soft  sleep 
Upon  the  lake  and  on  the  purple  hills, 
And  in  the  quiet  grave  where  no  shape  stirs. 
But  now  it  does  not  seem  so  hard  to  go, 
Since  all  life  seems  a  dream  within  a  dream, 
And  I  myself  the  strangest  dream  of  all. 
To  those  fair  elements  whence  first  I  came — 
Water  and  earth  and  air — I  shall  return  ; 
And  see  !  how  tranquil  and  how  beautiful 
They  wait  for  me,  the  immortal  ministers 
Of  Man  and  all  that  shares  mortality  !" 

Then  in  a  voice  that  seemed  the  very  sound 
Of  his  own  rending  heart,  the  father  cried, 
"  My  son  !  Justinian  !  child  of  mine  old  age  ! 
Sole  comfort  df  my  dark  and  dreary  days  ! 
You  cannot  go  !  you  cannot  fade  away  ! 
No,  no,  you  must  not  die  !    How  shall  I  live 
Bereft  of  you  ?     Where  shall  my  soul  find  rest, 
When  all  I  cherish,  all  the  loving  mind 
That  I  have  nurtured  so,  depart  so  soon  ? 
No,  I  will  hold  you — I  will  clasp  you  to  me — 
Nothing  shall  part  us,  nay,  not  Death  itself  ; 
For  if  you  die,  my  only  boy,  my  pride, 
I  will  die  too  !"     Then,  as  he  clasped  his  son, 
And  looked  into  the  thin  and  tearful  eyes, 
And  felt  the  slight  frame  tremble  through  and  through 
As  if  with  chill  of  some  cold  blighting  breath, 
He  suddenly  raised  up  his  face  to  heaven, 
And  unaware,  with  a  great  gush  of  tears, 
Moan'd,  "  God  !  God  !  God  !" 

Startled  at  that  strange  cry, 
Justinian  murmur'd,  "  Father  !" — and  the  two 
Clung  close  to  one  another  tremulously 
In  pain  too  quick  for  speech  ;  but  when  the  storm 
Of  sudden  agony  had  passed  away, 
There  came  a  pause — a  long  and  tearful  pause — 
And  each  could  feel  the  other's  beating  heart 
And  the  quick  coming  of  the  other's  breath. 
Then  presently  their  eyes  met,  and  a  light 
Of  some  new  wonder  fill'd  Justinian's  eyes, 
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While  softly,  quietly,  he  said,  "  My  father  ! 

Since  I  was  but  a  babe  upon  the  breast, 

And  ever  upward  through  the  happy  years, 

Your  eyes  have  been  the  source  of  all  my  seeing,  • 

Your  mind  the  living  font  of  all  my  thoughts. 

Tell  me,  dear  father — now,  before  we  part — 

And  tell  me  firmly,  with  no  thought  of  fear, 

Is  it  forever  ?    Have  I  read,  indeed, 

My  lesson  truly  ?    Tell  me,  am  I  right  ? 

For  you  have  taught  me  truth  is  best  of  all — 

Is  this  the  utter  end  of  all  our  love, 

And  shall  we  never  meet  and  know  each  other 

Again,  as  we  have  known  each  other  here?" 


• « 


Then  sobbing  like  a  child  the  old  man  cried, 
Ask  me  not ! — Pity  me,  and  ask  no  more  ! 
For  lot,  I  seem  as  one  whose  house  has  fallen        , 
About  his  feet  in  ruins,  and  who  stands 
Living,  aghast,  with  ashes  on  his  head, 
Clouded  with  horror,  half  awaked  from  sleep. 
I  know  there  is  no  God — Nature  herself, 
More  mighty  and  more  terrible  than  God, 
Hath  taught  me  that — but  till  this  piteous  hour 
I  never  craved  for  God  or  named  his  name. 
I  asked  not  for  him,  craved  no  alms  of  heaven, 
Nor  hunger'd  for  another,  better  life 
Than  this  we  live  ;  all  that  I  sought  on  earth 
Was  you,  my  child,  my  son.     Stay  with  me  here. 
Let  us  remain  a  little  more  together — 
And  I  shall  be  content." 

Then  with  a  smile 
Angelically  sad,  Justinian  said  : 
"It  is  enough — torture  your  heart  no  more. 
Hold  to  our  faith — be  strong — for  though  I  die, 
Fairer  than  1  shall  live.     Now,  read  to  me 
That  sweet  preamble  of  Lucretius 
I  always  loved  so  much, — because  it  brought 
The  very  breath  of  fields  and  happy  flocks, 
With  that  great  animal  content  and  joy 
Which  fills  the  earth  to  which  we  ail  return." 


Then  trembling,  in  a  voice  made  thick  with  tears, 
The  old  man  at  the  bidding  of  the  boy 
Read  the  rich  periods  of  the  only  bard 
Who  faced  with  fearless  front  unconquerable 
That  Shape  so  many  see — a  Skeleton 
Standing  amid  the  universal  snow 
Of  seeds  atomic,  pointing  dimly  down. 


"  For  of  the  mighty  scheme  of  heaven  and  gods 
I  now  shall  sing,  unfolding  to  thy  gaze 
The  everlasting  principles  of  things — 
Whence  Nature  forms,  increases,  and  sustains 
All  forms  that  are,  and  whither  as  they  die 
She  evermore  dissolves  each  form  again. 
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These  principles  we  in  our  human  speech 
Call  matter  or  the  generative  seeds, 
Bodies  primordial  whence  all  things  that  be 
9  Were  marvellously  fashioned  from  the  first. ' '  * 

With  eyes  half  closed,  his  face  suffused  with  sunlight 
The  pale  boy  listen'd,  while  the  verse  flow'd  on. 

41  This  darkness,  this  deep  shadow  of  the  mind, 

Neither  the  sunrise  nor  the  daits  of  day 

Have  power  to  scatter  ;  but  it  shall  dissolve 

Before  the  light  of  reason  and  the  face 

Of  Nature's  self.     First,  for  exordium, 

Lay  thou  to  heart  this  first  great  principle — 

Naught  e'er  is  form'd  from  naught  by  power  divine  .  .  . 

But  when  we  have  studied  deep  and  comprehend 

That  power  divine  can  ne'er  make  naught  from  naught, 

Then  shall  we  know  that  which  we  seek  to  know — 

How  everything  is  fashioned  first  and  last, 

And  all  things  wrought  without  the  help  of  God  !"  f 

So  far  he  read,  and  paused  ;  and  as  he  paused 
A  change  came  o'er  the  face  he  gazed  upon, 
As  if  a  finger  touch'd  the  brow  and  eyes. 
The  father  shriek'd  and  shudder'd,  shrinking  back 
In  nameless  awe,  for  in  a  moment's  space, 
Though  all  the  air  was  sunny  overhead, 
And  all  the  lake  was  golden  at  their  feet, 
The  twain  were  cover' d  with  a  shadow  cast 
By  some  dark  shape  unseen.  • 

"  Hold  my  hand,  father. 
For  I  am  dying !" 

Then  the  white  face  flash'd 
To  one  wild  look  of  passionate  farewell, 
And  silently,  without  another  word, 
The  last  sad  breath  was  drawn. 

They  bore  him  in- 
How  and  by  whom  the  gentle  deed  was  done 
The  father  knew  not,  being  dazed  and  stunn'd, 
But  follow'd  moaning,  while  upon  his  bed 
They  placed  him  down  ;  and  when  that  afternoon 
A  pallid  Sister  from  the  convent  came 
To  do  the  last  sad  offices  of  death, 
The  old  man  only  watch'd  her  in  a  trance 
And  made  no  sign  ;  but  when,  her  kind  task  done, 
She  touch'd  him,  saying  in  her  own  soft  speech, 
"  Signor,  1  trust  he  died  in  the  full  faith 
Of  Christ  our  Lord  !"  he  gave  a  laugh  so  strange, 
So  terrible  and  yet  so  pitiful, 
She  thought  his  wits  were  gone. 

Fair  as  a  star, 
Justinian  lay  upon  his  bed  of  death, 
And  seeing  him  so  young  and  beautiful 
The  Sister  gathered  lilies  in  the  garden 
And  strew'd  them  on  his  breast ;  then  reverently 
She  bless'd  him  ;  and  the  old  man  look'd  at  her, 
Trembling  as  in  a  trance  ;  but  suddenly 
Uprising,  in  a  hollow  voice  he  cried, 
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Pointing  her  to  the  door  with  quivering  hands, 
"  Begone  !  prbfane  him  not !  from  life  to  death 
I  kept  him  safe  from  Superstition's  touch  ! 
My  boy  !  you  shall  not  take  him  from  me  now/'9 

— The  Contemporary  Review. 


The  following  is  the  original  text  of  the  passages  of  Lucretius,  translated  in  the 
text : 

*  Nam  tibi  de  summa  coeli  ratione  deumque 
Disserere  incipiam,  et  rerum  primordia  pandam  ; 
Undeomnesnaturacreet  res,auctet  alatque ; 
Quove  eadem  rursum  natura  perempta  resolvat ; 
yuae  nos  materiem,  et  genitalia  corpora  rebus 
Reddenda  in  raiione  vocare,  et  semina  rerum 
Appellare  suemus,  et  baec  eadem  usurpare 
Corpora  prima,  quod  ex  illis  sunt  omnia  primis. 

De  Her.  Nat,  Book  i.  54-62. 

f  Hunc  igitur  terrorem  animi  tenebrasque  necesse  est 
Non  radii  soils,  neque  lucida  tela  diei 
Discutiant,  sed  naturae  species,  ratioque  : 
Principium  hinc  cujus  nobis  exordia  sumet, 
Nullam  rem  e  nihilo  gigni  divinitus  unquam  .... 
Quas  ob  res,  ubi  viderimus  nil  posse  creari 
De  nihilo,  turn,  quod  sequimur,  jam  reciius  inde 
Perspiciemus,  et  unde  queat  res  quaeque  creari, 
Et  quo  quaeque  modo  fiant  opera  sine  divum. 

De  Rer.  Nat.,  Book  i.  147-151,  155-159. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  SPECIES  AND  GENERA. 
BY    ALFRED    RUSSELL   WALLACE. 

The  meaning  of  the  term — now  be-  A  species  may  be  defined  as  a  group  of 
come  a  household  word  in  science — "the  individuals  of  animals  or  plants  which 
origin  of  species,"  is  often  entirely  mis-  breed  together  freely  and  reproduce 
understood.  It  is  very  generally  thought  their  like  ;  whence  it  follows  that  all  the 
to  mean  the  origin  of  life  and  of  living  individuals  of  a  species,  now  living  or 
things,  and  people  are  surprised  and  which  have  lived,  have  descended  from 
almost  incredulous  when  told  that  Mr.  a. few  common  ancestors,  or  perhaps 
Darwin  himself,  in  the  latest  edition  of  from  a  single  pair.  Thus  all  horses, 
his  celebrated  work,  still  refers  that  ori-  whether  Shetland  ponies,  racers,  or  cart- 
gin  to  divine  agency.  Such,  however,  is  horses,  form  one  species,  because  they 
undoubtedly  the  case,  as  shown  by  the  freely  breed  together,  and  are  known  to 
following  passage  which  concludes  the  have  all  descended  from  a  common 
volume  :  "  There  is   grandeur   in   this  stock. 

view  of  life,  with  its  several  powers,  By  the  same  test  the  common  ass,  the 
having  been  originally  breathed  by  the  kiang,  the  quagga,  and  the  zebra,  are 
Creator  into  a  few  forms  or  into  one  ;  each  shown  to  be  distinct  species  ;  for 
and  that,  while  this  planet  has  gone  though  sometimes  two  of  these  species 
cycling  on  according  to  the  fixed  law  of  will  breed  together,  they  do  not  do  so 
gravity,  from  so  simple  a  beginning  freely,  they  do  not  reproduce  their  like, 
endless  forms  most  beautiful  and  most  but  an  intermediate  form  called  a  mule, 
wonderful  have  been,  and  are  being,  and  these  mules  are  not  capable  of  re- 
evolved.  * '  producing  their  kind,  as  are  the  offspring 

The    mistake    above    alluded  to  has  of  any  pairs  of  a  single  species.     What 

arisen  from  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Darwin  did  was  to  prove,  by  an 

the  word  "species,"   the  "origin"  of  overwhelming  array  of  evidence  and  a 

which  Mr.  Darwin  undertakes  to  show,  connected  chain  of  irresistible  argument, 
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that,  just  as  all  horses  and  all  asses  have 
each  descended  from  a  few  common 
ancestors,  so  have  all  asses,  horses, 
quaggas,  and  zebras  descended  from  a 
much  more  remote  common  ancestral 
form ;  and  that  the  same  thing  has 
occurred  with  every  group  of  allied 
species.  This  is  the  "  origin  of  species" 
by  descent  with  modification,  or,  in 
other  words,  by  evolution  ;  while  "  nat- 
ural selection"  was  the  term  applied 
to  the  set  of  natural  causes  which  form- 
ed the  motive  power  and  guiding  princi- 
ple by  which  the  change  from  one 
species  to  another  was  brought  about. 

In  a  very  few  years  after  the  publica- 
tion of  this  theory,  it  had  literally  ex- 
tinguished among  all  thinking  men  the 
doctrine  of  special  creation  which  had 
before  largely  prevailed  ;  and  some,  who 
were  its  most  violent  opponents  at  the 
outset,  now  accept  the  fact  of  evolution 
as  applied  to  almost  every  group  of 
organized  beings.  At  the  present  day 
there  is  perhaps  no  single  naturalist  of 
reputation  who  upholds  that  doctrine  of 
the  independent  origin  of  each  species 
of  animal  and  plant,  which  was  a  very 
few  years  ago  either  tacitly  accepted  or 
openly  maintained  by  the  great  majority 
of  naturalists.  Surely  no  such  revolu- 
tion in  scientific  thought  was  ever  effect- 
ed by  one  man  in  so  short  a  period  ! 

At  first  the  opponents  of  Darwinism 
opposed  evolution  as  well ;  but  of  late( 
years  the  opposition  is  directed  wholly 
to  the  adequacy  of  the  causes  which  Mr. 
Darwin  maintains  are  sufficient  to  ex- 
plain the  origin  of  each  species  from 
some  pre-existing  species,  and  therefore 
the  origin  of  all  existing  species  from 
some  one  or  more  ancestral  forms.  It 
is  maintained  that  there  are  other  laws 
at  work  besides  natural  selection,  and 
Mr.  Darwin  has  himself  admitted  that 
there  probably  are  such.  Most  of  the 
opponents  of  Darwinism  argue  in  favor 
of  some  guiding  or  organizing  power, 
either  internal  or  external,  as  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  production  of  the  kind 
and  amount  of  variation  necessary  for 
the  development  of  the  various  complex 
organs  and  special  adaptations  which 
characterize  each  important  class  of 
animals.  Others  go  still  further,  and 
maintain  that  "'natural  selection"  is 
powerless  to  produce  new  species  in  any 
case,  its  function  being  to    keep  those 


which  are  produced  in  a  state  of  health 
and  perfection  by  weeding  out  all  that 
are  imperfect ;  or  they  argue  that,  so 
long  as  the  "  cause  of  variation"  is  un- 
known, the  power  that  preserves  those 
variations  when  they  have  arisen  plays 
a  very  subordinate  part.  These  last 
writers  maintain  that  the  causes,  what- 
ever they  are,  which  produce  certain 
variations  in  certain  species  at  certain 
times,  are  the  true  and  only  causes  of 
the  origin  of  species. 

Now  all  these  objections,  in  so  far  as 
they  refer  to  the  origin  of  the  different 
species  of  one  genus  from  a  common 
ancestral  species,  or  even  of  all  the  species 
and  genera  of  out  family  from  some  still 
more  remote  ancestor,  may,  I  think,  be 
shown  to  be  invalid ;  because  we  have 
direct  evidence,  almost  amounting  to 
demonstration,  that  changes  to  this  ex- 
tent are  producible  by  the  known  laws 
of  variation  and  the  admitted  action  of 
natural  selection.  But  when  we  go  far- 
ther back,  and  propose  to  account  for 
the  origin  of  distinct  families  ^  orders  y  and 
classes  of  animals  by  the  same  process, 
the  evidence  becomes  far  less  clear  a»d 
decisive.  We  find  groups  with  organs 
of  which  no  rudiment  exists  in  other 
groups  ;  we  find  classes  differing  radi- 
cally in  structure  from  other  classes ; 
and  we  have  no  direct  evidence  that 
changes  of  this  nature  are  now  in  prog- 
ress, as  we  have  that  the  lesser  changes 
resulting  in  new  species  and  new  genera 
are  in  progress. 

Yet  the  evidence  that  these  deeper 
and  more  important  changes  in  the 
structure  of  organized  beings  have  taken 
place  by  gradual  steps  through  the  ordi- 
nary processes  of  generation  is  over- 
whelming. The  numerous  intermediate 
links  that  have  been  discovered  both 
among  living  and  extinct  animals,  and 
especially  the  wonderful  community  per- 
ceptible in  the  embryological  develop: 
ment  of  the  most  diverse  living  types, 
force  upon  us  the  conclusion  that  the 
entire  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms 
owe  the  wonderfully  diversified  forms 
they  now  exhibit  to  one  unbroken  process 
of  "descent  with  modification*  from 
a  few  primeval  types.  It  is  indeed  gen- 
erally assumed  that  if  we  go  so  far,  we 
must  admit  one  original  type  of  living 
organism  ;  but  this  does  not  seem  neces- 
sary.    By  means  of  whatever  laws  we 
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suppose  living  things  first  to  have  origi- 
nated, why  should  not  the  primeval 
germs  have  appeared  many  times  over, 
and  in  forms  determined  or  modified 
by  the  infinitely  varied  chemical  and 
physical  conditions  to  be  found  in  the 
crust  of  the  earth  ?  The  identity  of 
ultimate  structure  and  wonderful  sim- 
ilarities of  development  of  all  organisms 
may  be  due  to  the  unity  of  the  laws  by 
which  organic  life  was  first  produced  ; 
the  diversity  of  the  great  types  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  forms  may  be  due  to 
the  operation  of  those  laws  at  different 
places,  acting  on  different  combinations 
of  elements,  which  are  subject  to  unlike 
physical  conditions. 

The  point  here  insisted  upon  is,  that 
the  origin  of  all  organisms,  living  and 
extinct,  by  "  descent  with  modification," 
is  not  necessarily  the  same  thing,  and  is 
not  included  in,  "  the  origin  of  species 
by  means  of  natural  selection."  The 
latter  we  not  only  know  has  occurred, 
but  we  can  follow  the  process  step  by 
step  by  means  of  known  facts  and 
known  laws  ;  the  former,  we  are  almost 
equally  certain,  has  occurred,  but  we 
cannot  trace  its  steps,  and  there  may 
have  been  facts  and  laws  involved  of 
which  we  have  no  certain  knowledge. 
The  terms  "  laws  of  growth,"  "  laws  of 
development,"  "  laws  of  inheritance," 
"  laws  of  variation,"  "  laws  of  correla- 
tion," "direct  action  of  the  environ- 
ment," "  laws  of  habit  and  instinct," 
with  some  others,  are  used  to  express  the 
action  of  causes  of  which  we  are  almost 
wholly  ignorant,  as  we  are  of  the  nature 
of  life  itself.  Now  Mr.  Darwin  has  him- 
self admitted  that  there  are  these  un- 
known causes  at  work,  and  that  "  natural 
selection  is  the  most  important  but  not 
the  exclusive  means  of  modification." 
There  may  be  some  question  as  to  the 
term  "  most  important,"  if,  as  is  not  im- 
probable, the  most  radical  differences  in 
animals  and  their  most  important  organs 
could  not  have  T>een  produced  by  it 
alone  in  the  same  way  as  the  specific 
modifications  of  a  genus  or  family  may 
be  produced.  This,  however,  is  a  fair 
matter  for  discussion  and  research,  and 
will  probably  continue  to  be  so  for  many 
generations  ;  and  even  if  it  should  be 
ever  proved  that  higher  laws  than 
"  natural  selection"  have  brought  about 
the    more    fundamental  divergences  of 


the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  this 
will  not  be  held  to  detract  in  any  way 
from  the  greatness  and  the  value  of  Mr. 
Darwin's  work,  any  more  than  it  will  be 
held  to  detract  from  the  greatness  of 
Newton,  if  it  should  some  day  be  dem- 
onstrated that  the  law  of  gravitation 
as  expressed  by  him  is  not  absolutely 
true,  but  that  (as  some  physicists  now 
suppose)  it  should  be  found  to  be  sub- 
ject to  a  higher  law  for  remote  stellar 
distances. 

No  thoughtful  person  can  contemplate 
without  amazement  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented by  the  development  of  animals. 
We  see  the  most  diverse  forms — a 
mollusk,  a  frog,  and  a  mammal — arising 
from  apparently  identical  primitive  cells, 
and  progressing  for  a  time  by  very  simi- 
lar initial  changes,  but  thereafter  each 
pursuing  its  highly  complex  and  often 
circuitous  course  of  development,  with 
unerring  certainty,  by  means  of  laws 
and  forces  of  which  we  are  totally 
ignorant.  It  is  surely  a  not  improbable 
supposition  that  the  unknown  power 
which  determines  and  regulates  this 
marvellous  process  may  also  determine 
the  initiation  of  those  more  important 
changes  of  structure  and  those  develop- 
ments of  new  parts  and  organs  which 
characterize  the  successive  stages  of  the 
evolution  of  animal  forms.  In  so  far  as 
Mr.  Darwin  denies  the  necessity  of  any 
such  power,  and  maintains  that  the 
origin  of  all  the  diverse  forms  and  types 
and  all  the  complex  structures  of  the 
organic  world  are  due  to  identically  the 
same  laws  and  processes  as  are  adequate 
to  produce  the  different  species  of  Rubus 
or  of  Cams,  from  some  ancestral  bramble 
or  dog  respectively,  his  opponents  have 
undoubtedly  a  case  well  worthy  of  being 
argued  out  in  the  courts  of  science. 
They  should,  however,  remember  that 
no  final  judgment  has  been  given  or  can 
be  given  while  the  evidence  on  both  sides 
is  not  only  circumstantial  but  imperfect 
and  contradictory  ;  and  it  would  be  well 
not  to  declare  too  confidently  that  Mr. 
Darwin's  theory  has  hopelessly  broken 
down,  since  a  majority  both  of  natural- 
ists and  geologists,  whose  evidence  as 
experts  will  undoubtedly  have  great 
weight  with  the  educated  public,  are  at 
present  altogether  in  his  favor. 

Leaving  this  great  case  to  be  discussed 
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and  argued  in  weighty  volumes  by 
specialists  in  science,  I  here  propose  to 
deal  briefly  with  that  much  smaller  but 
still  important  question,  of  the  origin  of 
the  species  o(  a  genus  or  of  a  family — that 
is,  of  groups  of  organisms  differing,  as 
the  wolf,  dog,  and  fox  among  animals, 
or  as  the  numerous  species  of  oaks  or  of 
primulas  among  plants  ;  and  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  show  that  in  these  cases  there 
is  hardly  any  room  for  doubt  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  change  from  species 
to  species  has  been  effected. 

We  have  to  inquire,  then,  how  it  is 
that  new  species  arise,  supposing  the 
world  to  have  been  then  very  much  as 
it  is  now  ;  and  what  becomes  of  them 
after  they  have  arisen.  In  the  first 
place  we  must  remember  that  new  species 
can  only  be  formed  when  and  where 
there  is  room  for  them.  If  a  continent 
is  well  stocked  with  animals  and  plants, 
there  is  a  balance  between  the  different 
species,  those  best  adapted  to  the  varied 
existing  conditions  maintaining  them- 
selves in  the  largest  numbers,  while 
others,  being  only  adapted  to  special 
conditions  that  occur  in  limited  areas, 
are  far  less  numerous  ;  the  former  are 
common  and  widespread,  the  latter  rare 
or  local  species.  If  the  set  of  organisms 
in  any  country  has  existed  for  a  sufficient 
time  to  have  been  subjected  to  all  the 
varying  conditions  which  occur  during 
considerable  cycles  of  climatal  and  other 
changes,  the  balance  will  have  become 
well  established,  and  so  long  as  no 
change  takes  place  in  the  conditions  no 
new  species  will  arise. 

But  now  let  us  suppose  some  change 
to  begin,  either  of  climate  or  geography. 
The  land  may  sink  or  it  may  be  elevated, 
in  the  former  case  diminishing  in  area 
and  perhaps  becoming  divided  by  an  arm 
of  the  sea,  in  the  latter  case  increasing 
in  area  and  perhaps  becoming  united 
with  extensive  lands  formerly  separated 
from  it ;  or  the  climate  may  become 
moister  or  drier,  hotter  or  colder,  more 
extreme  or  more  equable,  and  any  one 
of  these  changes  or  any  combination  of 
them  would,  it  is  easy  to  see,  produce  a 
special  effect  on  the  forms  of  life.  The 
vegetation  would  in  almost  any  case  be- 
come changed,  and  this  would  affect  both 
the  insects  and  the  higher  animals  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  New  enemies  or  new 
competitors    might   be    admitted,    and 


these  would  certainly  cause  the  ex- 
termination of  some  of  the  rarer  species, 
and  perhaps  greatly  reduce  the  numbers 
of  those  which  had  been  most  numer- 
ous. Others  might,  from  the  same 
general  causes,  obtain  fresh  supplies  of 
food,  or  have  opened  to  them  fresh 
areas  over  which  to  spread  themselves. 

These  are  the  first  and  most  obvious 
effects  of  such  changes,  but  there  are 
others  still  more  important,  and  not  less 
certain  to  be  produced.  We  have  sup- 
posed each  of  the  species  which  inhabited 
the  country  to  be  well  adapted  to  tne 
conditions  of  its  existence,  to  be  able  to 
obtain  food  for  itself  and  young,  to 
protect  itself  against  all  kinds  of  enemies, 
and  to  be  able  to  resist  the  ordinary  in- 
clemencies of  the  seasons,  and  to  do  all 
this  in  competition  with  the  numerous 
other  species  by  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded. But  now  all  these  conditions 
and  surroundings  are  undergoing  change, 
and,  in  order  to  become  equally  well 
adapted  to  the  new  conditions,  some  of 
the  species  will  require  to  undergo  a 
corresponding  change,  .either  in  struc- 
ture, habits,  color,  or  some  other  char- 
acters. New  enemies  may  necessitate 
greater  swiftness,  or  greater  cunning,  or 
less  conspicuous  colors  ;  less  abundant 
food  may  necessitate  some  modification 
in  structure  better  adapted  to  secure  it, 
or  the  means  of  ranging  over  a  wider 
area  to  search  for  it ;  while  a  severer 
climate  may  necessitate  a  thicker  cover- 
ing, or  more  nourishing  food,  or  new 
kinds  of  shelter.  To  bring  about  these 
changes,  "  variation"  and  the  "  struggle 
for  existence"  come  into  play.  Each 
year  the  old  and  less  adapted  forms  die 
out,  while  those  variations  which  are 
more  in  harmony  with  the  new  con- 
ditions constantly  survive ;  and  this 
process,  continued  for  many  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  successive  generations, 
at  length  results  in  the  production  of 
one  or  more  new  species. 

We  now  come  to  the  difficulty  which 
has  been  repeatedly  put  forward,  and 
which  seems  very  great  to  all  who  have 
not  studied  groups  of  species  as  they 
occur  in  nature,  and  which  is  expressed 
in  the  question,  "  How  comes  it  that 
variations  of  the  right  kind  and  sufficient 
in  amount  have  always  occurred  just 
when  they  were  wanted,  so  as  to  form 
the  endless  series  of  new  species  that 
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have  arisen  ?"  and  it  is  more  especially 
to  answer  this  question  that  the  present 
paper  has  been  written. 

Few  persons  consider  how  largely  and 
universally  all  animals  are  varying  ;  yet 
it  is  certain  that  if  we  could  examine  all 
the  individuals  of  any  common  species 
we  should  find  considerable  differences, 
not  only  in  size  and  color  but  in  the 
form  and  proportions  of  all  the  parts 
and  organs  of  the  body.  In  our  domes- 
ticated animals  we  know  this  to  be  the 
case,  and  it  is  by  means  of  the  continued 
selection  of  such  slight  varieties  to  breed 
trom  that  all  our  extremely  varied  do- 
mestic animals  and  cultivated  plants 
have  been  produced.  Think  of  the 
difference  in  every  limb,  in  every  bone 
and  muscle,  and  probably  in  every  part, 
internal  and  external,  of  the  whole 
body,  between  a  greyhound  and  a  bull- 
dog !  Yet,  if  we  had  the  whole  series 
of  ancestors  of  these  two  breeds  before 
us,  we  should  find  them  gradually  con- 
verge till  they  reached  the  same  original 
type,  while  between  no  two  successive 
generations  would  there  be  any  greater 
difference  than  now  sometimes  occurs 
in  the  same  litter.  It  is  often  thought, 
however,  that  wild  animals  do  not  vary 
sufficiently  to  enable  any  such  change 
as  this  to  be  brought  about  in  the  same 
limited  time  ;  and  though  naturalists  are 
well  aware  that  there  is  little,  if  any, 
difference  in  this  respect  between  wild 
and  domesticated  species,  it  is  only 
recently  that  they  have  been  able  to 
adduce  positive  proof  that  this  is  the 
case. 

We  owe  this  proof  to  an  American 
naturalist,  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen,*  who  has 
made  an  elaborate  series  of  observations 
and  measurements  of  the  mammals, 
and  more  especially  of  the  birds,  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  he  finds  a  wonderful 
and  altogether  unsuspected  amount  of 
variation  between  individuals  of  the 
same  species  even  when  inhabiting  the 
same  locality.  They  differ  in  the 
general  tint,  and  in  the  distribution  of 
the   colors   and   markings  ;  in   general 

*  ••  On  the  Mammals  and  Winter  Birds  of 
East  Florida ;  with  an  Examination  of  certain 
assumed  Specific  Characters  in  Birds,  and  a 
Sketch  of  the  Bird  Faunae  of 'Eastern  North 
America."  By  J.  A.  Allen.  (Bulletin  of  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zodbgy  at  Harvard 
College,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  vol.  ii.  No.  3. 
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size,  and  in  proportions  ;  in  the  length 
of  the  head,  feet,  wings,  and  tail ;  in 
the  length  of  particular  feathers,  thus 
altering  the  shape  of  the  wing  or  tail ; 
in  the  length  of  the  tarsi  and  of  the 
separate  toes  ;  and  in  the  length,  width, 
thickness,  and  curvature  of  the  bill. 
These  variations  are  by  no  means  small 
in  amount  or  requiring  very  accurate 
measurements  for  their  detection,  since 
they  often  reach  one  seventh,  one  sixth, 
or  sometimes  even  one  fourth,  of  the 
entire  average  dimensions.  Thus,  in 
twelve  species  of  small  birds,  all  taken 
in  the  same  locality,  the  variation  in 
twenty-five  or  thirty  specimens  of  the 
same  sex  and  age  was,  in  the  length  of 
the  folded  wing,  from  14.5  to  21  per 
cent,  and  in  the  length  of  the  tail  from 
14  to  23.4  per  cent.  If  we  take  in- 
dividual cases,  we  find  equally  striking 
facts.  Wilson's  Thrush  (Turdus  fusee- 
seens)  was  found  to  vary  in  length  of  wing 
from  3.58  to  4.15  inches,  and  in  the 
tail  from  3.55  to  4  inches.  In  the 
Bluebird  (Sialia  sialis)  the  middle  toe 
varied  from  0.77  to  0.91  inch,  and  the 
hind  toe  from  0.58  to  0.72  inch  ;  while 
the  bill  varied  from  0.45  to  0.56  inch 
in  length,  and  from  0.30  to  0.38  inch 
in  width.  In  the  Yellow-crowned 
Warbler  (Dendrceea  eoronatd)  the  quills 
vary  in  proportionate  length,  so  that  the 
first,  the  second,  the  third,  or  the 
fourth,  is  sometimes  the  longest ;  and 
a  similar  variation  of  the  wing,  involv- 
ing a  change  of  proportion  between  two 
or  more  of  the  feathers,  is  recorded 
in  eleven  species  of  birds.  Color  and 
marking  vary  to  a  still  greater  extent. 
The  dark  streaks  on  the  under  parts  of 
the  American  Song-sparrow  (Melospiza 
melodid)  are  sometimes  reduced  to  nar- 
row lines,  while  in  other  specimens  they 
are  so  enlarged  as  to  cover  the  greater 
part  of  the  breast  and  sides  of  the  body,, 
sometimes  uniting  on  the  middle  of  the  • 
breast  into  a  nearly  continuous  patch. 
In  the  small  spotted  Wood-thrushes  (of 
the  sub-genus  Hyloeichld)  not  only  does . 
the  general  tint  of  different  parts  vary 
greatly,  but  this  is  accompanied  by  great 
variation  in  the  markings,  some  speci- 
mens* being  very  pale  with  indistinct 
narrow  lines  on  the  breast,  while  others  - 
have  dark;  plumage  and  dark,  broad, 
triangular  markings.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  all  these  differences  are 
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independent  of  those  due  to  age.  sex, 
season,  or  locality,  and  consist  solely  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  normal  in- 
dividual variation  of  the  species. 

It  is,  however,  often  supposed  that 
variations  occur  at  any  one  time  in  single 
characters  only,  all  the  rest  remaining 
invariable ;  and  it  is  objected  that  to 
adapt  a  creature  to  new  conditions  it 
must  be  modified  in  several  ways  at  once. 
But  a  reference  to  the  tables  given  by  Mr. 
Allen  shows  that  this  coincident  varia- 
tion of  several  characters  does  exist  to  a 
remarkable  extent.  He  has  given  the 
variation  of  no  less  than  nineteen 
characters  in  ten  species  of  birds,  from  a 
comparison  in  each  case  of  only  twenty 
specimens,  all  of  the  same  sex,  all  fully 
adult,  and  all  taken  in  the  same  localities. 
On  marking  the  specimens  which  have 
each  character  at  a  maximum  or  min- 
imum development,  we  find  the  most 
curious  combinations.  We  find,  for 
example,  that  the  largest  specimens  have 
not  always  the  longest  wings  or  tails,  or 
the  smallest  specimens  the  shortest ;  the 
proportion  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
wing  varies  quite  regardless  of  the  actual 
dimensions ;  the  length  of  any  toe 
varies  independently  of  the  length  of  the 
tarsus  ;  a  long  head  sometimes  goes  with 
a  short,  sometimes  with  a  long,  wing ; 
while  the  width  of  the  bill  seems  to  vary 
independently  of  its  length  or  of  any  of 
(the  other  parts  of  the  body.  All  these 
variations,  too,  are  very  considerable  in 
amount.  Thus  among  twenty  male 
Baltimore  Orioles  the  total  length  varied 
from  7  to  8  inches  ;  the  wing  from  3.45 
to  3.85  inches;  the  tail  from  2.70  to 
.3.10  inches  ;  the  primaries  extended  be- 
yond the  secondaries  from  0.56  to  0.90 
inch  ;  the  tail  extended  beyond  the  up- 
per coverts  from  1.37  to  1.87  inches  ; 
•the  tarsus  varied  from  o .  83  to  r .  02  inch  ; 
the  hind  toe  varied  from  0.62  to  0.75 
inch,  and  the  middle  toe  from  o .  82  to 
1. 00  inch;  the  head  varied  in  length 
from  1.50  to  1.62  inches  ;  the  beak  in 
length  from  o .  74  to  o .  84  inch,  and  in 
width  from  0.32  to  0.38  inch.  And  if 
these  differences  and  these  combina- 
tions, indicating  many  diverging  pro- 
<portions  between  two  or  more  characters, 
are  found  among  only  twenty  specimens, 
we  may  certainly  expect  much  greater 
differences  in  every  character,  and  these 
^differences  combined  in  an  endless  va- 


riety of  ways,  among  the  millions  of 
individuals  which  constitute  every  com- 
mon species.  Not  only,  therefore,  is  it 
clear  that  there  is,  among  birds  at  all 
events,  ample  individual  variation  for 
natural  selection  to  work  upon,  but, 
what  is  even  more  important,  that 
coincident  variations  in  every  conceivable 
combination  are  also  available. 

Among  mammalia  we  have  fewer 
materials  for  comparison,  but  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  they  are 
quite  as  variable  as  birds,  if  not  even 
more  so.  Among  twenty  males  of  the 
Gray  Squirrel,  whose  dimensions  are 
given  by  Mr.  Allen,  we  find  the  length 
of  the  tail  to  vary  as  3  to  4,  of  the  fore 
foot  as  9  to  n,  and  of  the  hind  foot  as 
6  to  7.  The  Virginian  Opossum  also 
varies  greatly  in  color,  and  in  the  size 
and  proportions  of  all  the  parts,  includ- 
ing the  skull,  the  variation  amounting 
to  nearly  twenty  per  cent. 

If  now  we  consider  the  population  of 
a  species  with  regard  to  any  particular 
character  or  combination  of  characters, 
we  may  divide  it  into  three  groups — a 
central  group  in  which  the  mean  or 
average  development  prevails  with  little 
variation,  one  in  which  the  character  is 
excessively,  and  one  in  which  it  is  little 
developed.  These  groups  would  not 
be  of  equal  extent,  the  central  portion 
— that  in  which  the  mean  characteristics 
prevailed — being,  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  averages,  much  more  numer- 
ous than  the  extremes  ;  perhaps  twice 
or  even  three  times  as  great  as  either  of 
them,  and  forming  such  a  series  as  the 
following :  Maximum  development  10, 
mean  30,  minimum  10.  These  figures, 
whatever  their  exact  proportions,  would 
probably  be  pretty  constant,  for  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  tjie  mean 
characters,  or  the  amount  of  variation 
of  a  species,  change  materially  from  year 
to  year  or  from  century  to  century  ;  and 
we  may  therefore  look  upon  the  central 
and  most  numerous  group  as  presenting 
the  typical  form  of  the  species,  being 
that  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  con- 
ditions in  which  it  has  actually  to  exist, 
while  the  extremes,  being  less  perfectly 
adapted,  are  continually  weeded  out  by 
natural  selection. 

Besides  the  individual  variation  above 
noticed  in  birds  of  the  same  locality, 
another  set  of  variations  appears  in  birds 
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of  the  same  species  inhabiting  different 
localities.  In  North  America  birds  de- 
crease in  size  as  they  inhabit  localities 
further  south,  while  they  become  larger 
as  we  go  north.  In  mammalia,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  generally  a  decrease 
of  size  both  north  and  south  from  a 
central  position  where  the  species  is  at 
a  maximum.  Strange  to  say,  the  bill  of 
most  birds  increases  in  length  toward 
the  south,  sometimes  relatively  but  in 
other  cases  absolutely,  so  that  the  smaller 
southern  birds  sometimes  have  a  bill 
actually  longer  than  the  northern  larger 
individuals.  This  peculiarity  occurs  in 
the  genera  Quiscalus,  Agelaus,  Troglo- 
dytes, SeiuridSy  etc.,  and  is  illustrated  by 
numerous  figures  in  Mr.  Allen's  work. 
In  some  cases,  as  in  the  American  crow, 
the  bill  is  so  much  larger  in  the  south 
that  the  Florida  birds  have  been  recog- 
nized as  a  distinct  named  variety. 

Color  also  varies  greatly  in  correspond- 
ence to  latitude  and  longitude.  Dark- 
colored  birds  are  said  to  become  blacker 
toward  the  south  ;  in  others  the  yellow 
or  red  bands  become  deeper ;  while  in 
those  transversely  banded,  the  dark 
bands  become  broader,  and  the  light 
ones  narrower.  Those  with  white  spots 
or  bands  have  them  smaller  in  the  south, 
and  ,  sometimes  lose  'them  altogether. 
These  differences  are  sometimes  so  great 
that  the  extreme  northern  and  southern 
forms  might  be  considered  distinct 
species  were  it  not  for  the  perfect 
gradation  of  intermediate  types  in  the 
intervening  localities.  There  is  also  an 
increase  of  intensity  of  color  from  east 
to  west,  as  exhibited  by  the  same  or  by 
closely  allied  representative  species 
inhabiting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts 
respectively.  In  the  desert  plains  of 
the  interior,  however,  the  colors  are 
paler  than  on  either  coast ;  but  this  is 
no  doubt  a  protective  modification, 
assimilating  the  tints  of  animals  to  the 
rock  or  surface  soil  on  which  they  dwell. 
In  some  cases  well-marked  varieties  of 
the  same  species  appear  to  be  confined 
to  the  Eastern  States  and  to  California 
respectively,  as,  for  example,  the  eastern 
and  western  forms  of  Bewick's  Wren 
{Thryothorus  Bewickit)y  which  differ 
greatly  in  the  length  of  the  bill,  although 
otherwise  almost  identical ;  and  as 
these  two  forms  do  not,  so  far  as  yet 
known,     anywhere     intermingle,    they 


afford  a  good  example  of  the  first  step 
in  the  formation  of  a  new  species.  The 
beautiful  Purple  Finch  {Carpodacus  pur- 
pureas) of  the  Eastern  States,  and  its 
western  form  which  has  been  named 
ealifornicuSy  perhaps  form  another  ex- 
ample ;  but  until  the  range  of  these  birds 
is  fully  and  accurately  determined  we 
cannot  be  sure  that  there  is  not  some 
limited  area  where  the  two  forms  in- 
termingle and  their  distinctive  characters 
disappear. 

From  the  fact  of  variation,  so  ex- 
tensive as  regards  the  number  of  vari- 
able characters  and  so  large  in  absolute 
amount  as  has  now  been  proved  to  exist 
in  many  species,  we  may  fairly  draw  the 
conclusion  that  analogous  variation, 
sometimes  of  less  and  sometimes  of 
greater  extent,  is  a  general  characteristic 
of  animals  in  a  state  of  nature  ;  and 
with  such  materials  to  work  with  it  be- 
comes easy  to  understand  how  new 
species  may  arise.  For  example,  the 
peculiar  physical  or  organic  conditions 
that  render  one  part  of  the  area 
occupied  by  a  species  better  adapted  to 
an  extreme  variety  may  become  in- 
tensified. The  most  extreme  variations 
in  this  direction  will  then  have  the 
advantage,  and  will  multiply  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  rest.  If  this  change  of 
condition  should  extend  over  the  whole 
area  occupied  by  the  species,  this  one 
extreme  form  will  replace  all  the  others  ; 
while,  if  the  area  should  be  cut  in  two 
by  subsidence  or  elevation,  the  condi- 
tions of  the  two  portions  may  be  modified 
in  opposite  directions,  each  becoming 
adapted  to  one  extreme  form.  The 
original  type  of  the  species  will  then 
have  become  extinct,  being  replaced  by 
two  species,  each  distinguished  by  a 
combination  of  certain  extreme  char- 
acters which  had  before  existed  in  some 
of  its  varieties. 

The  changes  of  conditions  which  lead 
to  such  selection  of  varieties  are  very 
diverse  in  their  nature  ;  and  new  species 
may  thus  be  formed  diverging  in  many 
ways  from  the  parent  stock.  The  climate 
may  change  from  moist  to  dry,  or  the 
reverse,  or  the  temperature  may  increase 
or  diminish  during  long  periods,  in  either 
case  requiring  some  corresponding 
change  of  constitution,  of  covering,  of 
vegetable  or  of  insect  food — to  be  met  by 
the  selection  of  variations  of  color  or  o. 
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swiftness,  of  length  of  bill,  or  of  strength 
of  claws.  Again,  competitors  or  enemies 
may  arrive  from  other  countries,  giving 
the  advantage  to  such  varieties  as  can 
change  their  food,  or  by  swifter  flight 
or  greater  wariness  can  escape  their  new 
foes.  In  this  way  several  series  of 
changes  may  occur,  each  brought  about 
by  the  pressure  of  changed  conditions  ; 
and  thus  what  was  before  a  single  species 
may  become  transformed  into  a  group 
of  allied  species,  differing  from  each 
other  in  a  number  of  slight  characters, 
just  as  we  find  them  in  nature. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  same  principles 
will  explain  the  origin  of  genera.  A 
genus  is  a  group  of  allied  species  which 
differs  from  all  other  groups  in  some 
well-marked  characters  of  a  structural 
rather  than  of  a  superficial  nature.  For 
example,  species  of  the  same  genus 
usually  differ  from  each  other  in  size, 
in  color  or  markings,  in  the  proportion 
of  the  limbs  or  other  organs,  and  in  the 
form  and  size  of  such  superficial  append- 
ages as  horns,  crests,  manes,  and  the 
accessory  ornamental  plumes  of  birds  ; 
but  they  generally  agree  in  the  form  and 
structure  of  important  organs,  as  the 
teeth,  the  bill,  the  feet,  and  the  wings. 
But  when  two  groups  of  species  differ 
from  each  other  constantly,  and  to  a 
well-marked  degree,  in  one  or  more  of 
these  latter  characters,  they  are  said  to 
belong  to  distinct  genera  ;  and  we  have 
seen  that  species  vary  in  these  as  well  as 
the  more  superficial  characters — the  bill, 
the  feet,  and  the  wings  varying  in  size 
and  proportions  just  as  frequently  as 
do  the  colors  or  the  ornamental  parts  of 
the  plumage.  If  then,  in  any  portion 
of  the  area  occupied  by  a  species,  some 
important  change  of  habits  becomes  use- 
ful to  it,  all  such  structural  variations  as 
facilitate  the  change  will  be  accumulated 
by  natural  selection,  and  when  they  have 
thus  acquired  the  proportions  most 
beneficial  under  the  altered  conditions, 
we  shall  have  the  first  species  of  a  new 
genus. 

A  creature  which  has  been  thus  modi  • 
fied  in  important  characters  will  form  a 
new  type,  specially  adapted  to  fill  its 
place  in  the  economy  of  nature.  It  will 
almost  certainly  have  arisen  from  an  ex- 
tensive or  dominant  group,  because  such 
only  are  sufficiently  rich  in  individuals 
to  afford  an  ample  supply  of  the  needful 


variations,  and  it  will  therefore  inherit 
the  vigor  of  constitution  and  adaptability 
to  a  wide  range  of  conditions  which 
gave  success  to  its  ancestors.  It  will 
thus  have  every  chance  in  its  favor  in 
the  struggle  for  existence  ;  it  may  spread 
widely  and  displace  some  of  its  nearest 
allies,  and  in  doing  this  will  extend  into 
new  areas,  where  it  will  be  subject  to  a 
somewhat  altered  set  of  conditions,  and 
by  further  variation  and  selection  may 
become  the  parent  of  a  numbefr  of  sub- 
ordinate species.  It  will  now  have 
become  a  dominant  genus,  occupying  an 
entire  continent,  or  perhaps  even  two  or 
more  continents,  spreading  on  all  sides 
till  it  meets  with  competing  forms  better 
adapted  to  the  conditions  which  there 
prevail. 

Such  a  genus  may  continue  to  exist 
during  long  geological  epochs.  Bats  of 
the  genus  Vespertilio  lived  in  the  Eo- 
cene period,  and  still  range  over  all  the 
globe,  while  fossil  land  shells  of  the  genus 
Pupa,  hardly  distinguishable  from  some 
now  living,  are  found  in  the  ancient 
carboniferous  deposits.  Generally, 
however,  a  time  comes  to  every  genus 
when  either  physical  changes,  or  com- 
peting forms,  or  new  enemies,  are  too 
much  for  it,  and  it  begins  to  lose  its 
supremacy.  First  one  then  another  of 
its  species  dwindle  away  and  become 
extinct,  till  at  last  two  or  three  only  re- 
main. Sometimes  these  soon  follow  the 
others,  and  the  whole  genus  dies  out,  as 
thousands  of  genera  have  died  out  during 
the  long  course  of  the  earth's  life-his- 
tory ;  but  it  also  often  happens  that  a  few 
species  continue  to  maintain  themselves 
in  areas  where  they  are  removed  from 
the  influences  that  have  exterminated 
their  fellows.  Thus  the  mudfish  of 
Queensland  {Ceratodus  Forstert)  and  the 
Trigonia  of  the  Australian  seas  are  the 
only  living  representatives  of  genera 
which  lived  in  the  Triassic  period. 

I  have  now,  I  think,  shown  that  one 
of  the  most  general  objections  to  natural 
selection  as  producing  new  species — 
namely,  that  there  are  enormous  chances 
against  the  right  kind  of  variations 
occurring  just  when  they  are  required — 
is  utterly  fallacious,  by  proving  that  there 
is  ample  variation  of  every  kind  con- 
stantly occurring  among  animals  in  a 
state  of  nature.  It  has  also  been  shown 
that  many  different  kinds  of  variation  are 
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occurring  at  the  same  time,  and  in  end- 
lessly varied  combinations,  so  that  any  re- 
quired combination  of  characters  could 
be  selected  as  well  as  any  single  char- 
acter. And  when  we  consider  the  ex- 
treme slowness  of  almost  all  the  changes 
of  conditions  which  lead  to  the  selection 
of  new  forms,  and  the  enormous  select- 
ing power  brought  to  bear  owing  to  the 
rapid  increase  and  corresponding  great 
annual  mortality  among  all  animals,  it 
is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  means  are 
adequate  to  the  result.  To  bring  these 
means  clearly  before  our  readers,  let  us 
suppose  that  a  pair  of  birds  produce 
every  year  six  young,  and  that  they  live 
for  five  years.  We  thus  have  thirty  birds 
out  of  which  to  replace  the  two,  so  that, 
on  the  average,  at  least  twenty-eight 
must  die  during  this  time,  and  many 
more  if  any  of  these  live  to  breed  along 
with  their  parents.  This  gives  us,  as  a 
minimum,  a  destruction  every  five  years 
of  fourteen  times  as  many  birds  as  exist 
at  any  one  time.  Now  let  us  suppose  a 
change  going  on  which  renders  it  bene- 
ficial for  a  species  to  obtain  longer  wings 
in  order  to  escape  from  some  enemy, 
and  a  stronger  bill  to  enable  it  to  capture 
some  fresh  insect,  both  of  which  (the 
enemy  and  the  insect)  are  gradually  in- 
creasing in  the  country.  Variations  of 
both  these  kinds  o,ccur  in  abundance 
every  year,  to  an  amount  measured  by 
ten  or  twenty  per  cent  of  the  average 
dimensions.  Either  of  the  variations 
would  be  useful  and  would  be  preserved 
separately,  while  the  combined  variation 
would  be  doubly  useful  and  would  also 
be  preserved  whenever  it  appeared.  A 
race  in  which  these  two  characters  were 
from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  above  the 
average  would  therefore  be  easily  pro- 
duced in  twenty  or  fifty  years  ;  while 
in  a  thousand  or  five  thousand  years  a 
change  amounting  to  thirty  or  forty  per 
cent — far  greater  than  distinguishes  many 
species — would  probably  be  brought 
about.  This  illustration,  I  think,  ren- 
ders it  clear  that  the  extreme  slowness 
of  the  action  of  natural  selection,  on 
which  Mr.  Darwin  repeatedly  dwells,  is 
by  no  means  an  essential  characteristic 
of  it,  but  is  only  due  to  the  fact  that 
physical  and  other  conditions  usually 
change  with  extreme  slowness.  But  if, 
as  must  often  have  happened,  conditions 
have  changed  with  comparative  rapidity, 


then  the  enormous  amount  of  individual 
variation,  which  would  be  taken  advan- 
tage of  every  year  by  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  might  effect  changes  in  a  single 
century  quite  as  great  as  those  which 
distinguish  nearly  allied  species. 

Another  objection  which  is  dwelt 
upon  with  constant  reiteration  by  Mr. 
Darwin's  critics  is  that  he  has  not 
shown  the  cause  of  variation,  and  that 
whatever  it  is  that  causes  variation,  that 
is  the  real  "  origin  of  species."  This  has 
always  seemed  to  me  one  of  the  most 
unmeaning  and  irrational  of  objections, 
because  every  explanation  must  take  as  a 
basis  well-known  facts  to  explain  obscure 
phenomena.  When  the  geologist  ex- 
plains how  the  contour  of  a  country  has 
been  formed  by  rain  and  ice,  it  is  not 
said  that  he  has  explained  nothing  un- 
less he  goes  on  to  show  exactly  how 
rain  and  snow  are  formed,  or  even  goes 
further  back  to  the  cause  of  gravitation, 
which  is  really  what  gives  them  all  their 
power  to  do  any  work ;  and  when  the 
physicist  explains  how  thunder  and  light- 
ning are  produced  by  a  reference  to  the 
electric  spark  and  its  accompanying 
sound,  he  is  not  told  that  the  explanation 
is  valueless  till  he  has  discovered  the 
nature  and  cause  of  electricity  itself. 

But  we  may,  I  think,  go  further,  and 
say  that  variation  is  an  ultimate  fact 
of  nature,  and  needs  no  other  explana- 
tion than  a  reference  to  general  principles 
which  indicate  that  it  cannot  fail  to 
exist.  Does  any  one  ask  for  a  reason 
why  no  two  gravel-stones  or  beach-peb- 
bles, or  even  grains  of  sand,  are  absolute- 
ly identical  in  size,  shape,  surface,  color, 
and  composition  ?  When  we  trace  back 
the  complex  series  of  causes  and  forces 
that  have  led  to  the  production  of  these 
objects,  do  we  not  see  that  their  absolute 
identity  would  be  more  remarkable 
than  their  diversity  ?  So,  when  we  con- 
sider how  infinitely  more  complex  have 
been  the  forces  that  have  produced  each 
individual  animal  or  plant,  and  when  we 
know  that  no  two  animals  can  possibly 
have  been  subject  to  identical  conditions 
throughout  the  entire  course  of  their 
development,  we  see  that  perfect 
identity  in  the  result  would  be  opposed 
to  everything  we  know  of  natural 
agencies.  But  variation  is  merely  the 
absence  of  identity,  and  therefore  re- 
quires no  further  explanation  ;  neither 
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do  the  diverse  amounts  of  variation,  for 
they  correspond  to  the  countless  diver- 
sities of  conditions  to  which  animals 
have  been  exposed  either  during  their 
own  development  or  that  of  their  ances- 
tors. 

This  objection  has  really  its  only 
possible  justification  in  the  ignorant 
belief  that  variations  of  any  tangible 
amount  are  rare  events  occurring  at 
long  intervals  ;  and  therefore  that  when 
any  combination  of  special  variations 
was  needed  to  bring  an  animal  into 
harmony  with  changed  conditions,  the 
number  of  individuals  varying  would  not 
be  sufficiently  great  to  prevent  their  be- 
ing completely  swamped  by  the  typical 
unvarying  forms.  Had  such  been  the 
case,  some  agency  capable  of  producing 
a  considerable  amount  of  variation  when 
required  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
needed,  and  this  unknown  agency  might 
fairly  have  been  claimed  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  factors  in  the  ''origin 
of  species."  But  now  that  it  is  proved 
by  a  series  of  careful  observations  that 
a  large  percentage  of  the  individuals  of 
most  species  vary,  in  each  successive 
generation,  to  an  amount  far  greater  than 
is  required  for  natural  selection  to  act 
upon,  the  whole  difficulty  ceases  to 
exist.  Variation  is  seen  to  be  one  of 
the  most  constant  and  universal  facts  of 
nature,  always  producing  what  may  be 
termed  the  raw  materials  of  species  in 
overflowing  abundance,  so  that  when- 
ever and  wherever  alteration  of  the  con- 


ditions of  existence  is  going  on,  there  is 
always  ready  to  hand  an  ample  stock  of 
varying  organisms,  by  means  of  which 
an  almost  exact  adjustment  to  those 
conditions  may  be  kept  up. 

The  facts  and  arguments  now  adduced 
will,  it  is  hoped,  enable  intelligent  read- 
ers who  are  not  naturalists  to  form  a 
clear  conception  of  what  is  really  meant 
by  "  the  origin  of  species  by  means  of 
natural  selection,"  and  will  satisfy  them 
that  the  most  common  and  what  seem  at 
first  sight  to  be  the  most  weighty 
objections  to  it  owe  all  their  force  to 
the  ignoring  of  some  of  the  best  estab- 
lished facts  in  natural  history. 

I  have  also  attempted  to  show  that  the 
causes  which  have  produced  the  separate 
species  of  one  genus,  of  out  family,  or 
perhaps  of  one  order  from  a  common 
ancestor,  are  not  necessarily  the  same  as 
those  which  have  produced  the  separate 
orders,  classes,  and  sub- kingdoms  from 
more  remote  common  ancestors.  That 
all  have  been  alike  produced  by  "  descent 
with  modification' '  from  a  few  primitive 
types  the  whole  body  of  evidence  clearly 
indicates  ;  but  while  individual  variation 
with  natural  selection  is  proved  to  be 
adequate  for  the  production  of  the 
former,  we  have  no  proof  and  hardly 
any  evidence  that  it  is  adequate  to  in* 
itiate  those  important  divergences  of  type 
which  characterize  the  latter. — The 
Nineteenth  Century. 
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The  portrait  of  Fighting  Fitzgerald 
has  been  painted  by  enemies  as  vindictive 
as  any  that  ever  slandered  the  dead,  and 
is  therefore  distorted  in  every  feature. 

George  Robert — his  baptismal  name 
— was  born  in  1749.  Through  his 
father,  a  fair  specimen  of  the  profligate 
and  reckless  Irish  landlords  of  long 
ago,  he  was  the  heir  of  Torlough,  an 
estate  near  Castlebar,  then  worth  4000/. 
a  year ;  and  also  the  representative  of 
the  Desmond,  the  eldest  branch  of  the 
haughty  Norman-Irish  Fitzgeralds.  His 
mother  came  of  a  race  so  conspicuously 
eccentric  that  the  saying  ran  concerning 
it,  "  God  made  men,  women,  and — 
Harvey s. ' '  Separating  from  her  husband 


after  two  years  of  miserable  married  life, 
she  remained  for  many  years  one  of  the 
gay  leaders  of  gayest  London  society. 
She  was  the  sister  of  that  splendid  sin- 
gularity, the  Earl-Bishop  of  Derry. 

Brought  up  in  England  from  infancy 
to  his  sixteenth  year,  George  Robert  was 
for  a  time  an  Eton  scholar.  In  1766 
he  was  gazetted  to  a  lieutenancy  in  the 
69th  Regiment,  then  stationed  in  Ireland 
Here,  while  yet  a  mere  boy,  he  fought 
several  duels,  in  which  he  displayed  not 
a  little  generous  feeling,  and  in  one  of 
which  he  lost  a  portion  of  his  skull.  In 
February,  1770,  he  made  a  love-match 
with  one  of  the  daughters  of  a  redoubt- 
able Irish  personage,  the  Right  Honor- 
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able  J.  Conolly — otherwise  known  as 
"the  Great  Commoner.' *  Thus  he 
obtained  a  fortune  of  30,000/.,  and 
eventually  became  the  brother-in-law  of 
an  Irish  viceroy. 

Ten  thousand  pounds  of  the  money 
was  handed  over  to  the  owner  of  Tor- 
lough,  who  was  then,  as  ever,  in  pecuni- 
ary difficulties.  In  return  he  signed 
deeds  securing  George  Robert  1000/. 
a  year  in  the  present  and  the  reversion 
of  his  estate,  whole  and  unimpaired. 
This  settlement  was  the  main  cause  of 
our  hero's  faults  and  misfortunes,  and 
ultimately  of  his  doom. 

Immediately  after  his  marriage  George 
Robert  resigned  his  lieutenancy  and  went 
to  France.  At  this  period  his  appear- 
ance was  singularly  striking,  nor  did  it 
ever  undergo  any  change.  The  portrait 
painted  of  him  at  twenty  remained  per- 
fectly true  to  the  last. 

He  was  under  the  middle  height ; 
"  his  person  very  slight  and  juvenile  ; 
his  countenance  extremely  mild  and 
insinuating.  The  existing  taste  for 
splendid  attire  he  carried  to  the  utmost. 
The  button  and  loop  of  his  hat,  his 
sword-knot,  and  his  shoe-buckles  were 
brilliant  with  diamonds.  His  coat  and 
vest  were  as  rich  as  French  brocade  and 
velvet  could  make  them.  He  wore  a 
muff  on  his  left  arm,  and  two  enamelled 
watches,  with  a  multitude  of  seals  dan- 
gling from  either  fob."  Another  writer 
describes  the  muff  as  "  drawing  the  eye 
of  the  public  by  its  uncommon  size  ;  it 
fell  from  his  chin  to  his  toes  !" 

Indeed,  his  fondness  for  glittering 
baubles  and  ultra-finery  amounted  to  a 
passion.  At  a  later  date,  when  his  house 
at  Torlough  was  sacked  by  the  mob  of 
Castlebar,  he  estimated  his  loss,  in  jewels 
and  embroidered  robes,  at  upward  of 
20,000/. 

Among  the  articles  purloined  on  that 
occasion  he  mentions  ' '  a  casquet  con- 
taining a  complete  set  of  diamond  vest 
buttons,  two  large  emeralds,  a  hat  band 
with  five  or  six  rows  of  Oriental  pearls 
worth  1500/.,  a  large  engraved  amethyst, 
a  gold  watch  and  chain  studded  with 
diamonds,  several  other  gold  watches 
and  seals,  a  great  number  of  antique  and 
modern  rings,  gold  shoe  and  knee  buc- 
kles, silver  shaving  apparatus,  several 
pairs  of  silver  shoe  and  knee  buckles, 
with  6300/.  worth  of  other  jewels." 


This  diminutive,  youthful-looking, 
and  ornate  Fitzgerald  was  pronounced 
"an  effeminate  little  being"  by  those 
of  his  own  sex  who  did  not  know  him. 
As  to  those  who  did,  "  he  was  so  light, 
foppish,  and  distinguished,  none  could 
think  he  was  the  man  who  had  fought 
more  duels  than  any  other  of  his  time." 

The  dames,  without  exception,  pro 
nounced  him  "  a  fascinating  creature." 
Nor  was  the  opinion  confined  to  them. 
One  who  owed  him  no  good-will,  Sir 
Jonah  Barrington,  allows  that ' '  a  more 
polished  and  elegant  gentleman  was  not 
to  be  met  with."  And  the  renowned 
"  Dick"  Martin,  who  met  him  pistol  to 
pistol  and  got  the  worst  of  the  encounter, 
confessed  the  strong  impression  made 
upon  him  by  "  the  elegant  and  gentle- 
manlike appearance"  of  his  antagonist. 

Even  polished  Paris  admitted  itself 
surpassed  in  all  that  was  graceful  and 
splendid  by  this  extraordinary  young 
Irishman.  "Qui  est  ce  seigneur?" 
asked  the  Parisians  of  one  another,  on 
seeing  him  for  the  first  time.  "  D'ou 
vient-il  ?  II  n'est  pas  Fran?ois.  Quelle 
magnificence  !  Quelle  politesse  !  Est-il 
possible  qu'il  soit  Stranger  !" 

Let  us  now  conceive  this  dazzling 
outside  as  covering  the  best  and  boldest 
rider,  the  deftest  swordsman,  the  surest 
shot,  and  the  most  reckless  gambler  of 
the  day  ;  let  us  conceive  him  with  liter- 
ary tastes,  an  author,  and  a  patron  of 
authors  ;  with  as  much  subtlety  as  dar- 
ing ;  with  intensest  pride  of  race  and 
intensest  contempt  for  all  that  was 
vulgar  ;  and  with  a  repugnance  that  was 
absolutely  passionate  for  the  gross  vices 
and  carnalities  and  the  coarse  amuse- 
ments of  his  era — and  we  shall  have 
some  idea  of  what  "  Fighting  Fitzger- 
ald ' '  really  was. 

Received  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
Parisians,  our  hero  plunged  headlong  into 
what  was  then  the  all-absorbing  pursuit 
— gambling.  Thanks  to  it  and  to  his  in- 
ordinate taste  for  splendor,  not  a  far- 
thing of  his  twenty  thousand  pounds  was 
left  by  the  end  of  the  first  year.  As  to 
his  annuity,  he  never  received  a  penny 
of  it. 

He  might  have-found  a  home  with  the 
Bishop,  who  could  see  nothing  but  per- 
fection in  him  ;  or,  had  he  desired  it, 
nothing  would  have  been  easier  than  for 
his  numerous  powerful  friends  to  have 
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thrust  him  into  a  lucrative  sinecure.  But 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  quit  de- 
ightful  Paris  and  its  whirl  of  refined 
excitement.  So  he  sent  his  wife  home 
to  her  friends,  and  remained  in  the  gay 
capital,  relying  on  the  gambling  skill  he 
had  acquired  by  this  time  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  splendor.  And  here  he 
showed  to  the  fullest  that  strange  capac- 
ity for  rapid  and  complete  transforma- 
tion of  character  which  seems  peculiar 
to  the  Celtic  race,  tin  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time  he  was  all  over  the 
cruel  and  remorseless  gambler,  yet  still 
as  brilliant  and  fascinating  as  ever. 

Among  our  hero's  chosen  associates 
was  the  Count  d'Artois — afterward 
Charles  X. — who  was  then  the  votary  of 
every  pleasure,  and  notably  as  keen  a 
gambler  as  Paris  could  boast  of.  The 
Prince  had  pocketed  a  very  royal  share 
of  George  Robert's  fortune  ;  and  when 
that  was  gone  continued  to  pocket  an 
equally  royal  share  of  his  dashing  young 
friend's  winnings.  On  one  occasion 
Charles  happened  to  win  three  thou- 
sand louis,  which  Fitzgerald  would  not 
pay  down.  The  latter  vanished  there- 
fore for  a  time  from  the  presence  of  the 
Prince.  A  few  days  later  he  reappeared, 
with  his  purse  replenished,  but  forgot  to 
pay  his  debt  of  honor.  Nevertheless 
he  presumed  to  take  a  part  in  the  game 
that  was  going  on,  betting,  in  his  usual 
plunging  style,  "  a  thousand  louis  against 
the  Prince's  card." 

Raising  his  head,  Charles  remarked 
very  coolly,  ' '  You  owe  me  three  thou- 
sand louis  ;  are  you  prepared  to  pay  ?' ' 

••No." 

M  Then  how  dare  you  bet  in  my  pres- 
ence ?" 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  his 
Royal  Highness  took  Fitzgerald  by  the 
shoulder,  led  him  to  the  stair-head,  and 
dismissed  him  with  an  ignominious  kick. 

George  Robert  was  now  in  an  un- 
pleasant position.  As  a  man  who  had 
been  publicly  dishonored,  he  was  ex- 
cluded from  good  society.  Nor  could 
he  set  himself  right  by  crossing  swords 
with  the  Prince,  who  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  a  cartel,  even  from  the  head  of 
the  house  of  Desmond.  To  a  common 
mind  there  was  no  getting  out  of  the 
predicament  except  by  flying  from  the 
land  or  from  life.  Our  youth,  however, 
was  not  the  possessor  of   a  common 


mind.  Disdaining  both  the  alternatives, 
he  hit  upon  a  means  of  setting  himself 
right  with  everybody,  and  that  too  with 
Mat. 

Louis  XVI.  was  a  mighty  hunter  of 
the  deer,  and  Fitzgerald,  the  beau  id/a/ 
of  horsemanship,  was  a  constant  follower 
of  the  royal  pack.  Shortly  after  the 
affair  of  the  kick,  the  deer  took  a  course 
not  at  all  in  harmony  with  the  views  of 
the  mass  of  hunters,  making  straight  for 
the  Seine. 

Along  the  bank  ran  a  road,  fenced 
from  the  river  by  a  wall  some  three  feet 
high  on  the  land  side,  but  having  a  de- 
scent of  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  toward 
the  current,  which  here  ran  deep  and 
strong. 

.  The  deer  leaped  the  wall,  swam  the 
stream,  and  gained  the  forest  on  the 
other  side.  So  did  the  dogs.  But  all 
the  hunters  pulled  up,  with  a  single  ex- 
ception— Fitzgerald. 

He  dashed  at  the  wall  with  a  cheer 
and  cleared  it,  amid  the  astonishment  of 
the  gentlemen  and  the  screams  of  the 
ladies.  Everybody  concluded  that  horse 
and  rider  must  surely  be  drowned.  In 
a  few  minutes,  however,  the  gallant  horse 
was  observed  breasting  the  river  and 
making  straight  for  the  opposite  shore, 
which  it  reached  in  safety  with  its  rider. 
The  latter  did  not  even  lose  a  stirrup 
in  achieving  the  hare-brained  feat. 

Fitzgerald  became  more  popular  than 
ever  with  the  courtiers.  But  though 
he  had  effaced  his  ignominy  from  every 
other  mind,  he  could  not  forget  it  him- 
self. As  soon,  therefore,  as  etiquette 
would  allow  he  transferred  himself  to 
England. 

Here  he  appeared  under  very  favor- 
able circumstances.  The  Harveys  held 
high  place  in  society,  of  which  his 
mother,  Lady  Mary  Fitzgerald,  was  one 
of  the  leaders.  But  our  hero's  most 
effective  recommendation  to  the  more 
exclusive  London  circles  was  the  great 
reputation  that  had  preceded  him  across 
the  Channel.  And  a  conspicuous  item 
of  that  reputation  was  the  fact  that  he 
had  already  fought  eleven  duels,  though 
not  yet  twenty-four  ! 

He  soon  became  a  favorite  of  fashion  ; 
and,  moreover,  a  social  leader  himself — 
gathering  round  him  a  body  of  golden 
youth  who  formed  themselves  in  most 
essentials     on    him.       And     foremost 
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among  those  exquisites  were  the 
"wicked"  Lord  Lyttleton,  and  the 
officers  of  the  elegant  regiment  of  the 
day,  Burgoyne's  Light  Horse. 

In  company  with  these  curled  dar- 
lings he  frequented  all  brilliant  assem- 
blies, surpassing  everybody  else  in  glitter 
and  deep  play,  and  treating  whoever 
and  whatever  he  encountered  at  variance 
with  his  delicate  tastes  with  merciless 
ridicule  and  scorn.  The  last  peculiarity 
involved  him  in  a  number  of  scrapes, 
including  one  duel,  from  all  of  which  he 
extricated  himself  in  a  way  that  added 
to  his  brilliant  reputation.  At  length 
an  event  occurred  which  showed  his 
darker  side,  and  brought  forth  in  very 
bold  relief  his  more  repulsive  character- 
istics as  a  gambler  and  a  duellist. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  England  a 
youth  known  as  Daisy  Walker — the  son 
of  an  honest  tradesman  who  had  left 
him  90,000/. — had  a  cornetcy  purchased 
for  him  in  Burgoyne's  Light  Horse  by 
his  rather  injudicious  guardians.  The 
plebeian,  who  was  still  a  minor,  was  very 
much  looked  down  upon  by  the  ex- 
quisites of  that  refined  corps.  Never- 
theless they  condescended  to  introduce 
him  to  all  the  fashionable  follies  of  the 
day,  and  especially  to  win  his  money. 

Ere  many  months  had  flown  the  Daisy 
was  in  difficulties.  All  his  ready  money 
had  passed  into  the  purses  of  his  ac- 
quaintances, and  with  it  bills  to  a  large 
amount.  Fitzgerald,  a  constant  visitor  at 
mess  and  one  of  the  largest  winners,  held 
some  of  the  bills  to  the  nominal  value  of 
3000/. 

Walker's  guardians  now  interposed. 
Removing  their  charge  from  the  regi- 
ment, and  indeed  from  fashionable 
society  for  the  remainder  of  his  minority, 
they  compounded  for  his  debts  of  all 
sorts,  Fitzgerald  receiving  500/.  for  his 
share.  Our  punctilious  gentleman  took 
the  money,  but  not  as  Walker's  guar- 
dians intended.  In  his  eyes  debts  of 
honor  were  not  to  be  compounded  for 
like  rascally  trade  debts  ;  and  he  held 
himself  ready  to  claim  the  residue  of  his 
account  whenever  the  Daisy  should 
furnish  him  with  an  occasion.  This  was 
all  very  French  ;  and  our  hero  was  in- 
tensely French  in  most  respects. 

Walker  chafed  a  good  deal  under  the 
restraint  imposed  by  his  guardians,  and 
the  moment  it  was  removed  hurried  back 


to  his  old  haunts  and  habits.  Fitzgerald 
kept  him  well  in  view,  but  made  no  move 
until  he  happened  to  surprise  the  Daisy 
making  a  heavy  bet  on  a  forthcoming 
race.  No  sooner  had  Walker  booked 
his  wager  than  Fitzgerald — following  the 
august  example  of  the  Count  d'Artois — 
met  him  with  a  claim  for  2500/. 
Walker  refused  to  pay,  and  for  the  next 
six  months  was  made  supremely  un- 
comfortable by  the  persecutions  of 
Fitzgerald. 

The  Daisy  was  not  remarkable  for 
valor,  and  did  his  best  to  avoid  Fitz- 
gerald, who,  on  his  part,  was  equally 
assiduous  in  hunting  up  the  Daisy  ;  and 
a  game  of  hide-and-seek  was  maintained 
between  the  two,  which  furnished  the 
lookers-on  with  a  good  deal  of  amuse- 
ment. Walker  could  not  keep  away  from 
fashionable  resorts,  but  he  attended 
thein  in  fear  and  trembling — always 
keeping  a  sharp  eye  on  the  door,  and 
hastening  to  retreat  at  the  first  indication 
of  the  approach  of  his  terror.  But  he 
could  not  avoid  his  fate.  The  two  met 
at  length  on  Ascot  race-course,  and  Fitz- 
gerald caned  the  Daisy,  who  was  now 
compelled  to  challenge  him.  The  duel, 
which  had  a  good  many  sides,  including 
a  ludicrous  one,  was  fought  in  the  Low 
Countries  toward  the  end  of  1774. 

Walker,  being  entitled  to  first  shot, 
fired  and  missed ;  because,  just  as  he 
pulled  trigger,  Fitzgerald  flung  himself 
into  his  favorite  duelling  attitude,  and 
thus  greatly  diminished  his  height.  It 
was  now  Fitzgerald's  turn,  and  Walker 
prepared  himself  for  the  shot  with  very 
evident  trepidation.  Our  hero  saw  what 
was  passing  in  his  mind,  and  resolved 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  Instead  of  fir- 
ing, he  affected  to  consider  his  pistol 
somewhat  out  of  order,  and  spent  some 
minutes  in  hammering  the  flint  with  a 
key.  The  pistol  being  adjusted  at 
length,  he  then  turned  round  and  lectur- 
ed Walker's  second  concerning  his  neg- 
lect of  some  of  the  rules  of  the  duels. 
The  second  received  the  rebuke  with 
due  humility,  and  hastened  to  rectify 
his  error.  All  this  time,  be  it  observed, 
the  poltroon  was  waiting  to  be  shot  at. 
At  last  all  was  right,  and  Fitzgerald, 
taking  a  very  deliberate  and  ostentatious 
aim,  lowered  his  pistol  and  apologized 
in  very  graceful  terms  for  having  used 
his  cane  on  Walker.     The  latter  and  his 
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second — being  evidently  unacquainted 
with  the  law  of  the  duels,  which  insisted 
that  a  caning  was  always  to  be  apologized 
for  before  the  caner  could  take  a  shot 
at  the  caned  one — indulged  in  a  feeling 
of  relief,  which  was  rather  premature. 

Having  made  his  apology,  Fitzgerald 
resumed  his  fighting  air,  and  demanded 
his  2500/.  or  the  resumption  of  the 
duel  at  the  point  where  it  had  been  in- 
terrupted. Walker  was  much  inclined 
to  comply,  but  his  sense  of  the  over- 
whelming disgrace  which  must  attend 
submission  mastered  his  'terror,  and  he 
refused  to  pay.  Levelling  his  pistol, 
but  lingering  on  his  aim,  Fitzgerald 
offered  to  bet  anybody  a  thousand 
guineas  that  he  would  hit  Walker  wher- 
ever he  pleased,  but  of  course  received 
no  reply. 

"  You  won't  take  the  bet  ?"  cried  the 
duellist ;  "  then  here  goes  at  his  right 
shoulder  !" 

The  bullet  struck  the  spot  indicated, 
but  did  not  penetrate,  thanks  to  a  couple 
of  thick  coats  which  Walker  wore. 
However  it  inflicted  a  contusion  which 
disabled  the  arm  and  terminated  the 
duel,  though  the  quarrel  itself  was  kept 
up  much  longer. 

On  his  return  to  town  Fitzgerald  re- 
iterated his  demand  for  "  his"  money 
or  another  meeting.  Both  alternatives 
being  rejected,  he  attempted  to  renew 
the  quarrel  on  other  grounds,  proclaim- 
ing everywhere  that  Walker  had  been 
' '  padded  ' '  on  the  late  occasion,  and 
had  thus  escaped  injury  by  fraud.  This 
device  proving  as  ineffectual  as  the 
others,  and  society  frowning  on  the 
system  of  hunting  his  victim  about  which 
our  hero  had  resumed,  the  latter  pub- 
lished an  account  of  the  affair  which 
certainly  hit  Walker  very  hard,  but 
which  also  revolted  most  people  by  the 
cynical  frankness  of  its  avowals,  gam- 
bling sentiments,  and  duellistic  practices 
which,  though  common  enough  on  the 
Continent,  had  not  yet  obtained  currency 
in  England. 

In  short,  the  Walker  business — dis- 
playing as  it  did  so  many  un-English 
qualities  in  our  hero — ruined  him  for- 
ever in  London  society.  Nobody  cared 
to  consort  with  him  afterward.  He 
therefore  took  an  early  opportunity  of 
returning  to  France  and  to  close  gam- 
bling partnership  with  an  old  comrade, 


Major  Baggs,  like  himself  an  ex-officer 
of  the  69th,  and  the  original  of  "  Cap- 
tain Duff  Brown"  in  Charles  Lever's 
novel,  "Barrington." 

There  was  then  a  mania  among  French 
fashionables  for  English  horses  and  for 
horse-racing  as  it  was  in  England  ;  and 
Fitzgerald  (in  addition  to  his  gambling 
speculations)  took  to  supplying  his 
Parisian  acquaintances  with  the  one  and 
to  initiating  them  into  the  practices  of 
the  other,  making  full  profit  the  while 
out  of  their  sublime  ignorance  of  both. 
Somehow  or  other,  few  people  can  have 
much  to  do  with  horse  transactions  with- 
out contracting  some  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  low-lived  horse-dealer,  and  ere- 
long George  Robert  became  rather  too 
well  known  for  such  peculiarities.  A 
bit  of  sharp  practice  of  this  kind  enabled 
him  to  fasten  his  acquaintance  on  an- 
other Irish  celebrity  of  that  day,  Archi- 
bald Hamilton  Rowan,  who  happened 
to  be  then  in  Paris. 

Rowan,  who  was  very  unwilling  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  Fitzgerald,  but 
whose  easy  good-nature  would  not  allow 
him  to  repel  the  other's  advances,  has 
left  an  account  of  this  acquaintance.  It 
is  the  only  notice  extant  of  this  portion 
of  Fitzgerald's  career,  but  it  is  sufficient. 
A  better  picture  than  it  gives  of  our 
hero  as  he  then  was  could  not  be  de- 
sired. This  perfection,  however,  is  not 
due  to  any  artistic  skill  on  the  part  of 
Rowan,  but  to  the  fact  that  Fitzgerald 
w*s  one  of  those  people  whose  attitudes 
are  always  picturesque  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  who  interest  us  in  any  por- 
trait, however  coarsely  drawn,  which  has 
the  merit  of  fidelity. 

Not  long  before,  a  Mr.  Sanford,  a 
very  young  man  and  a  stranger  in  the 
French  capital,  was  fastened  upon  by 
Fitzgerald,  who  was  always  on  the  watch 
for  such  victims,  and  led  him  to  supper 
at  the  most  dangerous  house  in  the 
city — that  kept  by  Baggs.  Play  of  the 
deepest  kind  succeeded  the  supper,  and 
Sanford  lost  a  large  sum.  Then  came  a 
dispute  between  the  plunderer*  respect- 
ing the  division  of  the  booty  ;  and  this 
developed  rapidly  into  a  mortal  quarrel, 
the  true  cause  of  which  neither  cared  to 
avow.  Baggs,  who  considered  himself  the 
party  aggrieved,  [found  a  more  decent 
pretext,  asserting  that  he  had  lent  Fitz- 
gerald much  money  from  time  to  time, 
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and  that  the  latter  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  debt. 

One  evening,  when  Fitzgerald  was 
quitting  the  theatre  with  Rowan,  he 
encountered  Baggs  in  the  lobby.  There 
was  a  short  but  sharp  dispute  between 
the  gamblers.  In  the  end  George 
Robert  drew  his  glove  over  Baggs*  face, 
an  insult  to  which  Baggs  replied  by 
dashing  his  hat  in  the  other's  eyes. 

Here  the  guard  appeared  and  laid 
hold  of  the  Major,  while  Fitzgerald  slip- 
ped out  and  was  driven  off  by  Rowan. 
Several  days  passed,  Baggs  remaining 
under  arrest  and  Fitzgerald  rinding 
shelter  in  Rowan's  hotel.  At  length 
the  Major  was  released,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  the  parties  should  meet  on 
Austrian  territory,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Valenciennes,  and  fight  the  quarrel  out. 
Baggs  was  to  be  attended  by  a  Captain 
O' Toole,  and  his  opponent  by  a  Mr. 
Hodges,  and  the  parties  were  to  leave 
Paris  on  the  same  day. 

The  day  came,  and  Baggs  and  his 
second  started  as  arranged.  Hodges  did 
not  appear,  but  sent  his  principal  a  note 
in  which  he  apprised  him  that  he  had 
just  been  seized  by  a  severe  attack  of 
gout,  and  could  not  move.  A  messenger 
was  dispatched  in  the  hope  of  arresting 
Baggs,  but  the  Major  was  gone.  Fitz- 
gerald now  appealed  piteously  to  Rowan 
to  save  his  honor ;  and  the  latter,  who 
had  no  desire  to  mix  himself  with  the 
affair,  consented,  though  reluctantly,  to 
act  as  second. 

Here  occurred  a  difficulty  which,  as 
Rowan  significantly  remarks,  explained 
the  sudden  attack  of  gout  which  had 
prostrated  Hodges — Fitzgerald  had  no 
money,  and  no  means  of  raising  any. 
He  drew  a  bill  for  ioo/.,  but  nobody 
would  cash  it  until  Rowan  was  induced 
to  indorse  it.  Ultimately  the  good- 
natured  second  had  to  pay  the  money. 

The  pair  set  off  in  pursuit  of  Baggs 
and  O' Toole,  and  soon  reached  Valen- 
ciennes. A  suitable  piece  of  ground  was 
soon  met  #with,  and  the  distance — eight 
paces — measured.  Baggs  knew  too  well 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal  to  let  him  have 
his  pet  distance,  five  pages.  When  the 
parties  were  placed  in  position,  Baggs 
beckoned  his  second  and  whispered  a 
few  words.  The  next  moment  O*  Toole 
drew  Rowan  aside,  and,  apologizing  for 
the  remark,  said  he  had  reason  to  think 


that  Fitzgerald  was  plastronn^ — a  word 
meaning  padded  or  plated.  What  fol- 
lowed was  remarkable. 

Overhearing  the  remark,  Fitzgerald 
threw  off  his  coat  and  vest,  "  exhibiting 
himself,"  writes  Rowan,  "  to  our  great 
astonishment,  with  his  shirt  tied  round 
the  body  by  a  broad  ribbon,  couleur  du 
rose,  while  two  narrower  ones  closed  his 
shirt-sleeves  round  the  upper  and  lower 
joints  of  the  arms."  George  Robert 
gave  an  explanation  of  this  which  we 
omit.  It  did  not  satisfy  Rowan,  and 
it  does  not  satisfy  ourselves.  The 
Major  was  afterward  examined  to  the 
same  extent,  and  no  further,  though  he 
invited  Rowan,  in  his  bluff,  English 
way,  to  "Feel,  sir;  feel."  The  duel 
then  went  on. 

"  Baggs  sank  on  his  quarters/'  writes 
Rowan,  "  something  like  the  Scottish 
lion  in  the  Royal  arms,  while  Fitzgerald 
stood  as  one  who  has  made  a  longe  in 
fencing.  They  fired  together,  and 
were  in  the  act  of  levelling  their  second 
pistols  when  Baggs  fell  on  his  side, 
saying,  *  Sir,  I  am  wounded.' 

"  '  But  you  are  not  dead  ! '  said  Fitz- 
gerald. 

"  At  the  same  moment  he  discharged 
his  second  pistol  at  his  fallen  antagonist. 

"  Baggs  immediately  started  on  his 
legs  and  advanced  on  Fitzgerald,  who, 
throwing  the  empty  pistol  at  him, 
quitted  his  station  and  kept  a  zigzag 
course  across  the  field,  Baggs  following. 
I  saw  the  flash  of  Baggs'  second  pistol, 
and,  at  the  same  moment,  Fitzgerald  lay 
stretched  on  the  ground.  I  was  just  in 
time  to  catch  Baggs  as  he  fell  after 
firing  his  second  shot.  He  swooned 
from  intense  pain,  the  small  bone  of  his 
leg  being  broken.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  now 
came  up,  saying, 

"  '  We  are  both  wounded  ;  let  us  go 
back  to  our  ground.'  " 

Such  a  proposal  could  not  be  enter- 
tained ;  and  the  wounded  duellists — 
for  Fitzgerald  had  been  hit  in  the  thigh 
— were  carried  off  the  field. 

"  I  could  not  help  asking  him,"  adds 
Rowan,  meaning  George  Robert,  "  how 
he  came  to  fire  his  second  pistol.  His 
reply  was,  '  I  should  not  have  done  it 
to  any  man  but  Baggs.'  " 

Our  hero  was  long  confined  by  his 
wound,  which  left  him  slightly  lame  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.     When  he  recovered 
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he  went  straight  to  Ireland,  which  he 
reached  toward  the  end  of  1775. 

Thanks  to  his  uncle,  the  Bishop  of 
Deny,  with  whom  he  was  always  a 
favorite,  he  was  able  to  make  a  suitable 
appearance  in  Dublin.  Here  he  fixed 
himself  for  some  years,  and  met  with  the 
greatest  success  ;  and  here,  again,  he 
displayed  that  capacity  for  rapid  and 
complete  change  of  character  which  we 
have  already  remarked.  In  untoward 
circumstances  he  had  flung  aside  his 
nobler  qualities  and  conformed  to 
degradation,  until  it  seemed  as  if  that, 
and  no  other,  had  been  his  native  state  ; 
and  in  success  he  cast  off  the  baseness 
which  penury  had  fastened  to  him,  and 
resumed  his  old  self  with  the  same 
facility  and  completeness. 

For  the  next  three  years  he  was  in 
most  things  the  superb  representative 
of  the  haughtiest  race  on  the  island. 
His  house  in  Merrion  Street  was  the 
resort  of  all  that  was  high-bred  in  Dub- 
lin society.  He  was  the  idol  of  the  mob 
too  ;  for  in  addition  to  his  dash,  glitter, 
and  fighting  reputation — things  always 
dear  to  the  Irish — he  took  impetu- 
ously to  patriotism,  which  was  then  a 
passion  with  all  that  was  great  and  noble 
in  the  land,  as  well  as  with  the  masses. 

He  took  the  lead  wherever  he  went, 
outshining  all  that  was  brilliant,  humili- 
ating all  the  swaggerers — notably  those 
legal  and  pugnacious  celebrities,  Barry 
Yelverton  and  Fitzgibbon — two  men  who 
remained  ever  after  his  mortal  enemies  ; 
and  winning,  it  is  said,  no  less  than  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  during  this 
short  period. 

Whatever  he  might  have  been  else- 
where, he  always  gambled  in  princely 
style  in  Ireland.  His  stake  was  never 
less  than  fifty  guineas — his  sideboard 
was  heaped  with  rouleaus  to  that 
amount ;  while  he  seldom  stirred  abroad 
without  having  a  hundred  of  them 
carried  along  by  a  couple  of  servants  in 
gorgeous  liveries. 

There  was  no  sharp  practice  now,  but 
much  wild  wagering,  on  which  tradition 
still  loves  to  dwell. 

Other  traditions  fell  how  he  dealt 
with  the  "  bucks,"  a  plague  then  infest- 
ing the  streets  of  Dublin,  and,  indeed, 
the  streets  of  every  town  in  Ireland. 
These  M  bucks"  were  half-bred  young 
fellows  of  some  means  and  high  animal 


spirits,  whose  sole  occupation  consisted 
in  making  town  life  intolerable  to  quiet 
people.  Parliament  was  more  than  once 
compelled  to  frame  penal  enactments 
with  the  view  of  restraining  their  peculiar 
ruffianism  ;  but  as  there  was  no  properly 
constituted  police  to  enforce  them  these 
statutes  were  of  small  effect. 

Among  the  tricks  of  the  Dublin  bucks 
was  this.  One  of  them  would  take  his 
stand  in  the  middle  of  a  crossing  on  a 
dirty  day,  and,  drawing  his  sword,  thrust 
everybody  who  wanted  to  pass  into  the 
mud.  It  was  a  common  thing  to  see 
half  a  dozen  or  more  of  these  unpleasant 
sentries  lining  a  leading  thoroughfare 
all  ready  to  afford  each  other  support. 
Nor  were  they  content  with  merely 
obstructing  the  passage.  They  knocked 
off  hats,  ripped  up  garments,  and 
pricked  the  limbs  of  the  wearers  with 
the  points  of  their  weapons,  and  broke 
ribald  jests  on  them  the  while,  to  the 
vast  amusement  of  the  ragamuffins  who 
used  to  collect  in  the  vicinity.  If  any- 
body turned  on  one  of  these  bullies,  the 
rest  would  rush  up  and  form  a  circle 
round  him  ;  then  seizing  him  by  the 
collar  and  the  arms  they  would  prick 
him  about  the  legs  until  they  considered 
him  punished  sufficiently. 

Fitzgerald  proposed  to  some  of  his 
brother  exquisites  and  fire-eaters  that 
they  should  clear  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis  of  these  pests.  It  was  just 
the  sort  of  proposal  to  suit  such  daring 
spirits,  and  an  association  was  im- 
mediately formed  to  carry  it  out.  After 
Fitzgerald  himself  the  most  conspicuous 
members  were  three  Sligo  notabilities — 
Mat^Ormsby,  Abram  Fen  ton,  and  Pat 
O'Hara,  one  of  whom,  round  whose 
knees  the  writer  has  often  played,  at- 
tained the  patriarchal  age  of  ninety- 
seven.  Like  their  leader  they  were 
consummate  swordsmen  and  dandies  of 
the  first  water — the  Dandy  being  in  all 
essentials  the  antipodes  of  the  Buck — a 
distinction  which  people  who  write 
about  the  Ireland  of  the  past  are  very 
apt  to  forget. 

The  association  set  to  work  most 
heartily,  and  in  this  way.  Whenever  a 
fine  afternoon  followed  a  showery  morn- 
ing they  would  sally  forth  in  knots  of 
four  or  five,  each  being  followed  by  a 
lusty  valet  carrying  an  oak  sapling.  On 
reaching  the  haunts  of  the  bucks  the 
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•servants  kept  the  rabble  off  while  the 
exquisites  did  the  work  they  had  under- 
taken. For  a  couple  of  months  few  days 
passed  without  three  or  four  affrays  be- 
tween the  bucks  and  the  dandies,  in 
which  the  former  invariably  came  off 
second-best.  Erelong  the  mainstay  of 
the  bucks,  the  mob,  turned  against  them 
too.  This  meant  that  defeat  was  sure 
to  be  followed  by  hooting  and  pelting 
with  mud  and  stones.  Then  the  pleas- 
antlpastime  of  blocking  the  thoroughfares 
in  broad  daylight  was  abandoned. 
Oddly  enough,  the  man  who  had  the  chief 
hand  in  putting  down  the  bucks  for  the 
time  is  the  one  who  more  than  anybody 
else  is  credited  with  their  brutal  tricks. 

Had  Fitzgerald  confined  himself  to 
Dublin  the  probabilities  are  that  he 
would  have  remained  to  the  last  a  social 
leader,  and  been  remembered  only  as 
the  fitting  companion  of  Charlemont, 
Alvanly,  Flood,  Ponsonby,  and  the  rest, 
who  made  the  choicer  circles  of  the  Irish 
metropolis  in  those  days  the  most  brill- 
iant in  Europe.  But  his  evil  fate  drew 
him  down  to  semi-barbarous  Mayo, 
where  he — the  essence  of  Parisian  re- 
finement— was  as  much  out  of  place  and 
as  much  misunderstood  as  he  would 
have  been  among  the  Zulus. 

On  his  return  to  Ireland,  George 
Robert  found  his  father — who  was 
evidently  in  his  dotage — in  the  hands  of 
three  very  dangerous  persons.  These 
were  Charles  Lionel,  our  hero's  young- 
er brother,  who  saw  nothing  before  him 
but  poverty,  should  the  settlement  of  the 
estate  on  George  Robert  remain  un- 
changed ;  a  woman  whom  old  Fitzgerald 
had  taken  from  a  life  of  lowest  infamy 
and  made  his  mistress  ;  and  a  relative, 
Patrick  Randal  McDonnel  by  name,  who 
was  a  low-lived  attorney,  profligate  in 
his  manners,  and  utterly  unscrupulous  in 
his  profession — a  pettifogger  of  the 
genuine  old  rascally  stamp,  and  such  a 
one — so  given  to  violence  and  fraud,  to 
impudent  perversions  of  the  law  and  to 
daring  contempt  of  it  when  it  suited  his 
purpose — as  was  not  then  to  be  met 
with  out  of  Ireland.  He  was,  besides, 
the  recognized  leader  of  about  the  most 
truculent  and  lawless  mob  in  the  island 
— that  of  Castlebar. 

These  three  exercised  unlimited  sway 
over  old  Fitzgerald,  simply  because  they 
allowed  the  depraved  appetites  of  the 


weak  old,  semi-lunatic  full  swing.  And 
they  used  their  power  in  obtaining  for 
themselves  and  their  supporters,  among 
whom  were  some  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  neighborhood,  the  most  valuable  por- 
tions of  the  property  on  long  leases  and 
at  nominal  rents.  The  leases  of  course 
were  illegal,  but  the  accomplices  stuck 
to  the  plunder  as  long  as  they  could. 

Our  hero  took  the  necessary  legal 
proceedings  to  secure  his  rights.  While 
these  were  in  progress  the  old  man,  who 
was  enormously  in  debt,  was  arrested 
and  carried  to  a  Dublin  sponging-house. 
George  Robert  interposed  at  once  and 
procured  his  father's  release,  by  paying 
down  8000/.,  and  rendering  himself 
responsible  for  the  rest  of  the  old  man's 
just  debts.  In  return  the  latter  ratified 
the  original  settlement.  And  shortly 
afterward  the  Court  of  Chancery  con- 
stituted George  Robert  custodian  of  the 
estate.  However,  by  this  time  the  old 
man  was  back  again  in  the  hands  of 
the  trio,  and  our  hero  had  literally  to 
fight  his  way  into  possession,  storming 
the  family  mansion  in  the  course  of  the 
business,  and  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 
This  was  in  1778. 

George  Robert  now  set  up  for  a  model 
landlord,  and  did  a  great  many  wise 
and  good  things.  But  he  set  up  also  for 
a  political  and  social  reformer  of  the 
most  advanced  order ;  he  declared 
against  the  oligarchy  that  ruled  the 
country  ;  he  denounced  alike  the  tyranny 
and  greed  of  the  landlords,  the  indo- 
lence of  the  tenants,  the  treatment  of  the 
very  poor,  the  extravagance  of  everybody 
who  had  anything  to  spend,  and  the 
universal  lawlessness  ;  he  settled  a  colony 
of  thrifty  and  industrious  Presbyterians 
from  the  north  on  his  lands,  and  pro- 
vided them  with  a  clergyman  and  a  meet- 
ing-house ;  and  he  interfered,  when  no 
other  man  of  position  dared  to  do  so, 
in  aiding  the  officers  of  the  Crown  to 
arrest  a  multitude  of  people  in  and  about 
Castlebar,  guilty  of  the  then  very  com- 
mon offences  of  obtaining  the  premiums 
offered  by  the  Linen  Board  by  fraud  and 
perjury.  Thus  he  set  against  him  the 
great  land-owners,  the  squireens,  the 
fanatical  lower  classes,  and  the  danger- 
ous rabble  of  his  county-town.  Every 
one  of  them  regarded  him  as  an  inter- 
loper who  was  to  be  put  down,  no  mat- 
ter how. 
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But  such  was  the  dash,  energy,  and 
terrible  reputation  of  Fighting  Fitz- 
gerald, and  such  his  powerful  connec- 
tions, that  not  a  man,  far  or  near,  dared 
to  oppose  him  openly.  The  best  among 
them  cowered  before  him  as  though  he 
had  been  their  sovereign.  And  it  must 
be  allowed  that  he  bore  himself  toward 
most  of  them — especially  those  whom  he 
regarded  as  upstarts — with  all  the  scorn 
and  insolence  of  an  Eastern  despot, 
which  only  rendered  the  general  hatred 
the  more  intense. 

The  only  way  in  which  his  enemies 
could  reach  him  was  by  inciting  his 
brother,  the  mistress,  and  the  pettifogger 
to  annoy  him  in  every  way ;  and  this 
was  done  to  an  extent  perfectly  incon- 
ceivable. Over  and  over  murderous 
ambuscades  were  laid  for  him,  and  over 
and  over  were  the  wild  fighting  squires 
of  Galway  urged  against  him  ;  but  he 
escaped  the  first,  though  not  always 
unwounded,  while  his  sword  was  invari- 
ably an  overmatch  for  the  swords  of  the 
second. 

Tired  out  at  last,  he  seized  his  father 
by  force  with  the  view  of  paralyzing  the 
trio.  It  was  a  lawless  act,  but  hundreds 
worse  were  daily  taking  place  around 
him  ;  and  considering  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  deed  was  done,  nobody 
really  blamed  him.  In  our  own  day  the 
law  would  have  assisted  him  in  it ;  but 
there  was  little  law  to  be  had  in  such 
cases  twenty  miles  outside  of  Dublin  in 
those  days,  and  none  at  all  in  Mayo.  So 
far  as  that  sort  of  thing  went,  Cromwell's 
equivalent  for  Connaught*  still  held 
good.  The  deed  was  illegal,  however, 
and  that  was  all  his  enemies  wanted. 

A  warrant  was  granted  against  him  for 
kidnapping  his  own  father,  but  the 
difficulty  was  to  execute  it.  For  Fitz- 
gerald had  erected  and  armed  a  formid- 
able battery  commanding  the  approaches 
to  his  house,  and — this  being  the 
volunteer  era  of  Ireland — had  organized 
a  military  force  among  his  tenantry, 
who,  being  mostly  Presbyterians  and 
strangers,  hated  of  the  natives,  were 
devoted  to  his  person. 

He  was  arrested  at  last  by  surprise,  in 
the  grand-jury  room  of  Castlebar,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  summer  assizes  of  1780, 
and  tried  instantly — the  presiding  judge 
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being  a  member  of  one  of  the  powerful 
county  families.  It  is  hard  to  square 
the  proceedings  that  followed  with 
modern  ideas  of  what  such  things  should 
be.  George  Robert  was  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  1000/.,  and 
to  be  imprisoned  for  three  years — the 
latter  portion  of  the  sentence  being  in- 
tended to  keep  him  from  taking  any  part 
in  the  forthcoming  general  election  of 
1782. 

Irish  prison  discipline  was  then  very 
lax.  Three  days  after  his  committal, 
our  hero — who  had  the  run  of  the  jail — 
walked  up  to  the  principal  entrance, 
threw  down  a  bag  of  guineas  to  be 
scrambled  for  by  the  warders,  and  walked 
quietly  out  while  they  were  rolling  in  a 
heap  on  the  floor.  He  remained  at 
large  for  fifteen  months,  during  which  he 
kept  his  father  tight  in  his  clutches ; 
hunted,  gambled,  and  duelled  to  the  top 
of  his  bent ;  and  carried  things  in 
general  with  a  high  hand  over  every- 
body. 

At  length  the  general  election  drew 
nigh,  and  the  Government,  giving  way 
to  the  pressure  put  upon  it  by  the  Mayo 
magnates,  sent  a  strong  military  force 
against  Torlough.  There  were  three 
companies  of  foot,  a  troop  of  horse,  and 
a  battery  of  artillery  under  a  field  officer. 
It  found  the  fort  dismantled  and  George 
Robert  and  his  father  gone.  Three 
weeks  later  the  latter  turned  up  in  Sligo 
and  the  former  in  Dublin.  Our  hero 
was  arrested  instantly,  and  kept  in 
prison  till  the  general  election,  when  he 
was  released  at  the  intercession  of  his 
high-placed  relatives. 

The  old  man  was  now  dead  ;  but  the 
trio,  who  had  managed  him  so  long,  con- 
tinued to  pester  George  Robert  still, 
being  encouraged,  of  course,  by  the 
leading  men  of  the  county.  His  im- 
prisonment had  somewhat  tamed  our 
hero,  who  became  a  good  deal  more 
circumspect  than  of  old,  though  still 
remaining  quite  sufficiently  headlong. 
This  emboldened  the  pettifogger. 
Among  other  courses,  the  latter  took  to 
bringing  charges  of  attempting  his  life 
against  Fitzgerald — four  of  them  in  as 
many  months.  They  were  all  trans- 
parently false,  and  failed  egregiously. 
Moreover  he  instigated  the  mob  of 
Castlebar  to  rob  Fitzgerald,  harry  his 
lands,  maltreat  his  tenants,   and  take 
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pot-shots  at  himself.  In  short,  Mc- 
Donnel  got  up  a  feud  of  the  right  old 
Irish  fashion  between  the  men  of  Tor- 
lough  and  the  mob  of  the  county-town 
which  stood  about  four  miles  off. 

At  length  the  pettifogger  and  two  of 
his  accomplices,  toward  the  close  of 
1785,  had  the  audacity  to  kidnap  one  of 
Fitzgerald's  servants  and  to  hold  him 
close  prisoner  in  one  of  their  houses  for 
eighteen  days,  doing  their  best  the  while 
to  bribe  or  intimidate  the  man  into 
turning  false  witness  against  his  master 
in  support  of  one  of  McDonnel's 
murder  charges. 

The  man  escaped,  and  Fitzgerald  lost 
no  time  in  obtaining  warrants  for  the 
arrest  of  the  three,  who  went  into  hid- 
ing for  several  weeks.  Their  where- 
abouts being  discovered  at  last,  they 
were  cleverly  captured  by  a  party  from 
Torlough,  early  on  the  morning  <^f  Feb- 
ruary 24th,  1786.  Fitzgerald  directed 
the  prisoners  to  be  marched  to  Castlebar, 
and  the  party  started  immediately. 

On  the  way  occurred  a  circumstance 
which  Fitzgerald's  enemies  have  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  into  deep  obscurity. 
A  shot  was  fired  at  the  escort,  one  of 
whom  there  is  reason  to  believe  was 
killed  by  it.  Thereupon  the  Torlough 
men — fiery  spirits  all,  who  had  little 
regard  for  hnman  life,  and  who  heartily 
detested  two  of  their  prisoners — turned 
upon  these  two,  McDonnel  being  one, 
and  slew  them.  They  then  retraced  their 
steps  to  Torlough  with  the  remaining 
prisoner.  George  Robert  heard  their 
story  with  amazement.  Disregarding 
those  about  him,  who  entreated  him  to 
fly,  he  dispatched  a  mounted  messenger 
to  Castlebar  with  the  news,  and  sat  down 
quietly  to  wait  the  result. 

They  soon  came  in  the  shape  of  a 
party  of  soldiers  and  a  raging  mob. 
The  former  took  possession  of  George 
Robert,  and  left  the  mob  to  sack  his 
house  at  their  ease.  This  was  done  very 
effectually ;  plunder  to  the  value  of 
30,000/.  being  carried  off,  nor  was  any 
inquiry  ever  made  concerning  it. 

Our  hero  was  lodged  in  his  old 
quarters  about  noon  that  day.  Two 
hours  later  a  troop  of  assassins — conniv- 
ed at  by  the  local  authorities — entered 
the  jail  and  assailed  the  prisoner,  whom 
they  wounded  in  fifty  places  ;  nor  did 
they  depart  until,  as  they  thought,  they 


had  "done  his  business."  Unfor- 
tunately for  him,  they  were  mistaken. 

He  was  now  completely  in  the  hands 
of  his  enemies,  and  these,  from  the 
greatest  to  the  smallest,  took  full  advan- 
tage of  his  situation.  Under  pretence  of 
preventing  a  recurrence  of  the  outrage 
he  was  confined  so  rigorously  as  to 
render  the  preparation  of  his  defence 
really  impossible.  Meanwhile  care  was 
taken  to  suppress  everything — men  and 
facts — that  told  in  his  favor,  and  to 
twist  the  matter  fatally  against  him. 

The  assizes  came  on  at  length,  the 
presiding  judge  and  the  prosecuting 
counsel  being  his  old  enemies,  Yelver- 
ton  and  Fitzgibbon,  and  the  high  sheriff 
an  enemy  more  pronounced  than  either, 
the  Honorable  Denis  Browne. 

The  ringleaders  of  the  prison  outrage 
in  February  were  tried  first,  and  though 
the  case  against  them  was  proved  to  the 
hilt,  they  were  every  one  acquitted. 

Then  George  Robert  was  arraigned 
with  two  others.  The  theory  of  the 
prosecution  was  that  the  slaughter  had 
been  premeditated,  and  that  a  sham  of 
rescue  had  been  got  up  to  give  a  color 
to  it ;  but  not  a  particle  of  reliable 
evidence  was  produced  in  proof.  On 
the  contrary,  much  of  the  testimony  was 
improbable,  and  the  more  material  por- 
tions were  contradicted  by  circumstances 
that  could  not  lie.  In  short,  there  was 
nothing  whatever  to  connect  Fitzgerald 
with  the  deed.  Still  he  was  condemned, 
and  left  for  immediate  execution^  as  were 
his  companions  in  misfortune. 

At  six  in  the  evening,  an  hour  after 
the  hanging  of  the  others,  he  was  led  to 
the  hill  of  Castlebar,  where  a  new  jail 
was  in  course  of  erection.  A  part  of  the 
scaffolding  was  utilized  as  a  gallows. 
George  Robert  was  dressed  in  a  faded 
suit  of  the  uniform  of  the  Castlebar 
Hunt,  his  vest  soiled  and  unbuttoned, 
his  shoes  and  stockings  coarse  and  dirty, 
and  his  hat  bound  with  a  hempen  cord. 
A  more  striking  contrast  to  his  former 
elegance  could  not  be  conceived.  His 
step,  however,  was  firm,  and  his  demean- 
or self-possessed  and  courageous. 

The  execution — greatly  prolonged  by 
bungling,  which  many  thought  in- 
tentional— was  very  cruel  and  trying  to 
the  doomed  man.  The  first  rope  broke 
with  his  weight ;  and  as  nobody  could 
be  induced  to  supply  another,  they  were 
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obliged,  after  waiting  about  an  hour,  to 
use  a  rope  from  the  building.  This 
proved  so  long  that  Fitzgerald's  feet 
touched  the  ground.  And  it  was  only 
when  a  storm  of  indignation  from  the 
spectators  apprised  the  high  sheriff, 
who  stood  by,  that  this  vile  work  was 
being  carried  too  far  for  even  the  mob 
of  Castlebar  to  put  up  with  it,  that  the 
rope  was  shortened  and  the  tragedy 
brought  to  an  end. 

The  dead  body  was  transported  at 
once  to  Torlough,  and  "  waked  "  for  a 
few  hours  in  an  out-house.  At  mid- 
night it  was  borne  to  the  grave,  "  dug 
on  the  wrong  side  of  a  ruined  chapel,  in 
a  lonely  part  of  the  estate."  Here  it 
was  buried  without  coffin  in  the  dress 
described. 

What  right-minded  people  thought  of 


the  trial  and  execution  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  remark  made  to  the 
judge  on  his  return  to  Dublin  :  "  Come 
from  doing  Connaught  justice,  my  lord  ! 
Yes,  George  Robert  Fitzgerald  was  a 
murderer,  and — he  was  murdered." 

Many  years  later  his  brother,  Charles 
Lionel,  made  it  a  death-bed  request  that 
he  should  be  buried  in  the  grave  of  the 
celebrated  duellist.  When  this  was 
opened,  the  body  of  George  Robert  was 
found  almost  perfect,  a  fact  which  told 
strongly  on  the  superstitious  minds  o! 
the  people,  but  which  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  chemical  properties  of  the 
soil.  However,  it  is  beyond  dispute  that 
not  a  single  one  of  the  ringleaders  in  the 
prison  died  a  natural  death. — Cornhill 
Magazine. 
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Chapter  XX. 


CHASING    A    THUNDERSTORM. 

All  on  board,  then — all  on  board 7"  the 
summons  comes  ringing  through  the 
wonder-land  of  dreams.  And  then, 
amid  the  general  hurry  and  scurry 
throughout  the  house,  certain  half- 
bewildered  people  turn  first  of  all  to  the 
windows  of  their  rooms  :  a  welcome 
sight !  The  glory  of  the  summer  dawn 
is  shining  over  the  mountains ;  the 
White  Dove,  with  nearly  all  her  sail  set, 
is  swinging  there  at  her  moorings  ;  best 
of  all,  a  strong  breeze — apparently  from 
the  north-east — is  ruffling  the  dark  blue 
seas  and  driving  a  line  of  white  surf  on 
the  further  shores.  The  news  comes  that 
Master  Fred,  by  darting  about  in  the 
dingy  since  ever  daylight  began,  has  got 
the  very  last  basket  on  board  ;  the  red 
caps  are  even  now  bringing  the  gig  in  to 
the  landing  slip  ;  John  of  Skye  is  all 
impatience  to  take  advantage  of  the 
favorable  wind.  There  is  but  little  time 
lost ;  the  happy-go-lucky  procession — 
donaferentes — set  out  for  the  beach.  And 
if  the  Laird  is  pleased  to  find  his  nephew 
apparently  falling  into  his  scheme  with 
a  good  grace  ;  and  if  the  nephew  thinks 
he  is  very  lucky  to  get  so  easily  out  of 
an  awkward  predicament ;  and  if  Mary 


Avon — unconscious  of  these  secret  de- 
signs— is  full  of  an  eager  delight  at  the 
prospect  of  being  allowed  to  set  to  work 
again — may  not  all  this  account  for  a 
certain  indecorous  gayety  that  startles 
the  silence  of  the  summer  morning  ?  Or 
is  it  that  mythical  hero  Homesh  who  is 
responsible  for  this  laughter  ?  We  hear 
the  Laird  chuckling ;  we  notice  the 
facetious  wrinkles  about  his  eyes  ;  we 
make  sure  it  must  be  Homesh.  Then 
the  final  consignment  of  books,  shawls, 
gun-cases,  and  what  not  is  tossed  into 
the  gig ;  and  away  we  go,  with  the 
measured  dash  of  the  oars. 

And  what  does  the  bearded  John  of 
Skye  think  of  the  new  hand  we  have 
brought  him  ?  Has  he  his  own  sus- 
picions ?  Is  his  friend  and  sworn  ally, 
Dr.  Sutherland,  to  be  betrayed  and 
supplanted  in  his  absence  ? 

"  Good-morning,  sir,"  he  says  obedi- 
ently, at  the  gangway  ;  and  the  quick 
Celtic  eyes  glance  at  Howard  Smith 
from  top  to  toe. 

"  Good-morning,  captain,"  the  young 
man  says  lightly ;  and  he  springs  too 
quickly  up  the  steps,  making  a  little  bit 
of  a  stumble.  This  is  not  an  auspicious 
omen. 

Then  on  deck  :  the  handsome  figure 
and  pleasant  manner  of  this  young  man 
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ought  surely  to  prepossess  people  in  his 
favor.  What  if  his  tightly-fitting  gar- 
ments and  his  patent-leather  boots  and 
white  gaiters  are  not  an  orthodox  yacht- 
ing rig  ?  John  of  Skye  would  not  judge 
of  a  man  by  his  costume.  And  if  he 
does  not  seem  quite  at  home — in  this 
first  look  round — every  one  is  not  so 
familiar  with  boating  life  as  Dr.  Suther- 
land. It  is  true,  an  umbrella  used  as  a 
walking-stick  looks  strange  on  board  a 
yacht ;  and  he  need  not  have  put  it  on 
the  curved  top  of  the  companion,  for  it 
immediately  rolls  over  into  the  scuppers. 
Nor  does  he  seem  to  see  the  wickedness 
of  placing  a  heavy  bundle  of  canvases 
on  the  raised  skylight  of  the  ladies' 
cabin  ;  does  he  want  to  start  the  glass  ? 
Dr.  Sutherland,  now,  would  have  given 
the  men  a  hand  in  hauling  up  the  gig. 
Dr.  Sutherland  would  not  have  been  in 
the  way  of  the  tiller,  as  the  yacht  is  re- 
leased from  her  moorings. 

Unaware  of  this  rapid  criticism,  and 
unconcerned  by  all  the  bustle  going  on 
around,  our  new  friend  is  carelessly  and 
cheerfully  chatting  with  his  hostess  ; 
admiring  the  yacht ;  praising  the  beauty 
of  the  summer  morning  ;  delighted  with 
the  prospect  of  sailing  in  such  weather. 
He  does  not  share  in  the  profound 
curiosity  of  his  uncle  about  the  various 
duties  of  the  men.  When  John  of  Skye, 
wishing  to  leave  the  tiller  for  a  minute, 
to  overhaul  the  lee  tackle,  turns  quite 
naturally  to  Mary  Avon,  who  is  standing 
by  him,  and  says  with  a  grin  of  apology, 
44  If  ye  please,  mem,"  the  young  man 
betrays  but  little  surprise  that  this  young 
lady  should  be  intrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  vessel. 

"What!"  he  says,  with  a  pleasant 
smile — they  seem  on  very  friendly  terms 
already — **  can  you  steer,  Miss  Avon  ? 
Mind  you  don't  run  us  against  any 
rocks." 

Miss  Avon  has  her  eye  on  the  mainsail. 
She  answers,  with  a  business-like  air, 

44  Oh,  there  is  no  fear  of  that.  What 
I  have  to  mind,  with  this  wind,  is  not 
to  let  her  gybe,  or  I  should  get  into  dis- 
grace." 

44  Then  I  hope  you  won't  let  her 
gybe,  whatever  that  is, ' '  said  he  with  a 
laugh. 

Never  was  any  setting  out  more  aus- 
picious.    We  seemed  to  have  bade  fare- 
well to  those  perpetual  calms.     Early  as 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXXI.,  No.  3. 


it  was  in  the  morning,  there  was  no  still, 
dream-like  haze  about  the  mountains  ; 
there  was  a  clear  greenish-yellow  where 
the  sunlight  struck  them ;  the  great 
slopes  were  dappled  with  the  shadows  of 
purple-brown ;  farther  away  the  tall  peaks 
were  of  a  decided  blue.  And  then  the 
windy,  fresh,  brisk  morning  ;  the  White 
Dove  running  races  with  the  driven  seas  ; 
the  white  foam  flying  away  from  her 
sides.  John  of  Skye  seemed  to  have  no 
fear  of  this  gentle  skipper.  He  remained 
forward,  superintending  the  setting  of 
the  topsail ;  the  White  Dove  was  to 
44  have  it  "  while  the  fresh  breeze  con- 
tinued to  blow. 

And  still  the  squally  north-easter 
bears  her  bravely  onward,  the  puffs 
darkening  the  water  as  they  pass  us  and 
strike  the  rushing  seas.  Is  that  a  shadow 
of  Colonsay  on  the  far  southern  horizon  ? 
The  lighthouse  people  here  have  gone 
to  bed  ;  there  is  not  a  single  figure  along 
the  yellow-white  walls.  Look  at  the 
clouds  of  gulls  on  the  rocks,  resting, 
after  their  morning  meal.  By  this  time 
the  deer  have  retreated  into  the  high 
slopes  above  Craignure  ;  there  is  a  white 
foam  breaking  along  the  bay  of  Innis- 
more.  And  still  the  White  Dove  spins 
along,  with  foam-diamonds  glittering  in 
the  sunlight  at  her  bows  ;  and  we  hear 
the  calling  of  the  sea-swallows  and  the 
throbbing  of  a  steamer  somewhere  in 
among  the  shadows  of  Loch  Aline. 
Surely  now  we  are  out  of  the  reign  of 
calms  ;  the  great  boom  strains  at  the: 
sheets  ;  there  is  a  whirl  of  blue  waters  ;. 
the  White  Dove  has  spread  her  wings  at 
last. 

44  Ay,  ay,"  says  John  of  Skye,  who* 
has  relieved  Miss   Avon  at  the  helm 
44  it  is  a  great  peety." 

44  Why,  John?"  says  she,  with  some- 
surprise  ;  ,4  is  he  vexed  that  we  should 
be  sailing  well  on  this  fine  sailing 
day?" 

44  It  iss  a  great  peety  that  Mr.  Suther- 
land not  here, ' '  said  John,  4  4  and  he  wass 
know  so  much  about  a  yacht,  and  day 
after  day  not  a  breeze  at  ahl.  There  iss 
not  many  chentlemen  will  know  so  much 
about  a  yacht  as  Mr.  Sutherland." 

Miss  Avon  did  not  answer,  though  her 
face  seemed  conscious  in  its  color.  She 
was  deeply  engaged  in  a  novel. 

4  4  Oh,  that  is  the  Mr.  Sutherland  who 
has  been  with  you,"  said  Howard  Smith 
22 
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to  his  hostess,  in  a  cheerful  way.  "  A 
doctor,  I  think  you  said  ?' ' 

At  this  Miss  Avon  looked  up  quickly 
from  her  book. 

"  I  should  have  thought,"  said  she 
with  a  certain  dignity  of  manner,  "  that 
most  people  had  heard  of  Dr.  Angus 
Sutherland." 

"  Oh,  yes,  no  doubt,"  said  he,  in  the 
most  good-natured  fashion.  "  I  know 
about  him  myself — it  must  be  the  same 
man.  A  nephew  of  Lord  Foyers,  isn't 
he  ?  I  met  some  friends  of  his  at  a 
house  last  winter ;  they  had  his  book 
with  them — the  book  about  tiger-hunting 
in  Nepaul,  don't  you  know  ? — very  in- 
teresting indeed  it  was,  uncommonly  in- 
teresting. I  read  it  right  through  one 
night  when  everybody  else  was  in  bed — ' ' 

"  Why,  that  is  Captain  Sutherland's 
book,"  said  his  hostess,  with  just  a  trace 
of  annoyance.  "  They  are  not  even 
related.  How  can  you  imagine  that 
Angus  Sutherland  would  write  a  book 
about  tiger-hunting  ? — he  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  science  in 
England." 

"Oh,  indeed,"  says  the  young  man, 
with  the  most  imperturbable  good-hu- 
mor. "  Oh,  yes,  I  am  sure  I  have  heard 
of  him — the  Geographical  Society,  or 
something  like  that ;  really  those  even- 
ings are  most  amusing.  The  women  are 
awfully  bored,  and  yet  they  do  keep  their 
eyes  open  somehow.  But  about  those 
Indian  fellows  ;  it  was  only  last  winter 

that  I  heard  how  the manages 

to  make  those  enormous  bags,  all  to  his 
own  gun,  that  you  see  in  the  papers. 
Haven't  vou  noticed  them  ?" 

Well,  some  of  us  had  been  struck  with 
amazement  by  the  reports  of  the  enor- 
mous slaughter  committed  by  a  certain 
Indian  prince ;  and  had  wondered  at 
one  of  the  gentle  natives  of  the  East 
taking  so  thoroughly  and  successfully  to 
our  robust  English  sports. 

"Why,"  said  this  young  man,  "he 
.has  every  covert  laid  out  with  netting, 
in  small  squares  like  a  dice-board  ;  and 
when  he  has  done  blazing  away  in  the 
.air,  the  under-keepers  come  up  and  catch 
every  pheasant,  hare,  and  rabbit  that 
has  run  into  the  netting,  and  kill  them, 
and  put  them  down  to  his  bag.  Ingeni- 
ous, isn't  it  ?  But  I'll  tell  you  what  I 
have  seen  myself.  I  have  seen  Lord 
Justice deliberately   walk  down   a 


line  of  netting  and  shoot  every  pheasant 
and  rabbit  that  had  got  entangled. 
4  Safer  not  to  let  them  get  away,'  says 
he.  And  when  his  host  came  up  he  said, 
1  Very  good  shooting  ;  capital.  I  have 
got  four  pheasants  and  seven  rabbits 
there  ;  I  suppose  the  beaters  will  pick 
them  up.'  " 

And  so  the  Youth,  as  we  had  got  to 
call  him,  rattled  on,  relating  his  personal 
experiences,  and  telling  such  stories  as 
occurred  to  him.  There  was  a  good 
sprinkling  of  well-known  names  in  this 
desultory  talk  ;  how  could  Miss  Avon 
fail  to  be  interested,  even  if  the  subject- 
matter  was  chiefly  composed  of  pheas- 
ant-shooting, private  theatricals,  bill- 
iard-matches on  wet  days,  and  the  other 
amusements  of  country  life  ? 

The  Laird,  when  he  did  turn  aside 
from  that  huge  volume  of  "  Municipal 
London" — which  he  had  brought  with 
him  for  purposes  of  edification — must 
have  seen'and  approved.  If  the  young 
man's  attentions  to  Mary  Avon  were  of 
a  distinctly  friendly  sort,  if  they  were 
characterized  by  an  obvious  frankness, 
if  they  were  quite  as  much  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Mr.  Smith's  hostess,  what  more 
could  be  expected  ?  Rome  was  not 
built  in  a  day.  Meanwhile  Miss  Avon 
seemed  very  well  pleased  with  her  new 
companion. 

And  if  it  may  have  occurred  to  one  or 
other  of  us  that  Howard  Smith's  talking, 
however  pleasant  and  good-natured  and 
bright,  was  on  a  somewhat  lower  level 
than  that  of  another  of  our  friends,  what 
then  ?  Was  it  not  better  fitted  for  idle 
sailing  among  summer  seas  ?  Now, 
indeed,  our  .good  friend  the  Laird  had 
no  need  to  fear  being  startled  by  the 
sudden  propounding  of  conundrums. 

He  was  startled  by  something  else. 
Coming  up  from  luncheon  we  found 
that  an  extraordinary  darkness  prevailed 
in  the  western  heavens — a  strange 
bronze-purple  gloom  that  seemed  to  con- 
tain within  it  the  promise  of  a  hundred 
thunderstorms.  And  as  this  fair  wind 
had  now  brought  us  within  sight  of  the 
open  Atlantic,  the  question  was  whether 
we  should  make  for  Skye  or  run  right 
under  this  lurid  mass  of  cloud  that  ap- 
peared to  lie  all  along  the  western  shores 
of  Mull.  Unanimously  the  vote  was  for 
the  latter  course.  Had  not  Angus 
Sutherland   been   anxious  all  along  to 
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witness  a  thunderstorm  at  sea  ?  Might 
it  not  be  of  inestimable  value  to  Miss 
Avon  ?  John  of  Skye,  not  understand- 
ing these  reasons,  pointed  out  that  the 
wind  had  backed  somewhat  to  the  north, 
and  that  Mull  would  give  us  surer  shelter 
than  Skye  for  the  night.  And  so  we 
boxe  away  past  Quinish,  the  brisk  breeze 
sending  the  White  Dove  along  in  capital 
style ;  past  the  mouth  of  Loch  Cuan  ; 
past  the  wild  Cailleach  Point ;  past  the 
broad  Calgary  Bay  ;  and  past  the  long 
headland  of  Ru-Treshanish.  It  was  a 
strange  afternoon.  The  sun  was  hid- 
den ;  but  in  the  south  and  west  there 
was  a  wan,  clear,  silver  glow  on  the  sea  ; 
and  in  this  white  light  the  islands  of 
Lunga,  and  Fladda,  and  Staff  a,  and  the 
Dutchman  were  of  a  sombre  purple. 
Darker  still  were  the  islands  lying  toward 
the  land — Gometra,  and  Uiva,  and  Inch 
Kenneth  ;  while  the  great  rampart  of 
cliff  from  Loch-na-Keal  to  Loch  Scridain 
was  so  wrapped  in  gloom  that  momen- 
tarily we  watched  for  the  first  quivering 
flash  of  the  lightning.  Then  the  wind 
died  away.  The  sea  grew  calm.  On  the 
glassy  gray  surface  the  first  drops  of  the 
rain  fell— striking  black,  and  then  widen- 
ing out  in  small  circles.  We  were  glad 
of  the  cool  rain,  but  the  whispering  of  it 
sounded  strangely  in  the  silence. 

Then,  as  we  are  still  watching  for  the 
first  silver-blue  flash  of  the  lightning, 
behold  !  the  mighty  black  wall  of  the 
Bourg  and  Gribun  cliffs  slowly,  myste- 
riously disappears  ;  and  there  is  only 
before  us  a  vague  mist  of  gray.  Colonsay 
is  gone ;  Inch  Kenneth  is  gone  ;  no 
longer  can  we  make  out  the  dark  rocks 
of  Erisgeir.  And  then  the  whispering 
of  the  sea  increases  ;  there  is  a  deeper 
gloom  overhead  ;  the  rain-king  is  upon 
us.  There  is  a  hasty  retreat  down-stairs  ; 
the  hatches  are  shoved  over ;  after 
dinner  we  shall  see  what  this  strange 
evening  portends. 

"  I  hope  we  shall  get  into  the  Sound 
of  Ulva  before  dark,"  says  Miss  Avon. 

"  I  wish  Angus  was  on  board.  It  is 
a  shame  he  should  be  cheated  out  of  his 
thunderstorm.  But  we  shall  have  the 
equinoctials  for  him,  at  all  events,"  says 
Queen  Titania — just  as  if  she  had  a 
series  of  squalls  and  tempests  bottled, 
labelled,  and  put  on  a  shelf. 

When  we  get  on  deck  again  we  find 
that  the  evening  but  not  the  White  Dove 


has  advanced.  There  is  no  wind  ;  there 
is  no  rain  ;  around  us  there  is  the  silent, 
glassy,  lilac-gray  sea,  which,  far  away 
in  the  west,  has  one  or  two  gleams  of  a 
dull  bronze  on  it,  as  if  some  afterglow 
were  struggling  through  the  clouds  at 
the  horizon.  Along  the  Gribun  cliffs, 
and  over  the  islands,  the  gloom  has 
surely  increased  ;  it  were  better  if  we 
were  in  some  shelter  for  this  night. 

Then  a  noise  is  heard  that  seems  to 
impose  a  sudden  silence — thunder,  low, 
distant,  and  rumbling.  But  there  is  no 
splendid  gleam  through  the  gathering 
gloom  of  the  night :  the  Gribun  cliffs 
have  not  spoken  yet. 

John  of  Skye  has  carelessly  seated 
himself  on  one  of  the  deck-stools  ;  his 
arm  hangs  idly  on  the  tiller  ;  we  guess, 
rather  than  hear,  that  he  is  regaling  him- 
self with  the  sad,  monotonous  Farewell 
to  Fuineray.  He  has  got  on  his  black 
oilskins,  though  there  is  not  a  drop  of 
•rain. 

By  and  by,  however,  he  jumps  to  his 
feet,  and  appears  to  listen  intently. 

"  Ay,  do  you  hear  it  ?"  he  says,  with 
a  short  laugh.  "  And  it  is  off  the  land 
it  is  coming  !M 

He  calls  aloud, 

"  Look  out,  boys  \  it  is  a  squahl  com- 
ing over,  and  we'll  hev  the  topsail  down 
whatever. ' ' 

Then  we  hear  a  roaring  iij  the  dark  ; 
and  presently  the  headsails  are  violently 
shaken  and  the  great  boom  swings  over 
as  John  puts  the  helm  up  to  get  way  on 
her.  The  next  instant  we  are  racing  in 
for  the  land,  as  if  we  mean  to  challenge 
the  heavy  squall  that  is  tearing  across 
from  the  unseen  Gribun  cliffs.  And 
now  the  rain-clouds  break  in  deluges  ; 
the  men  in  their  black  oilskins  go  stag- 
gering this  way  and  that  along  the  slip- 
pery decks  ;  the  White  Dove  is  wrestling 
with  the  sudden  storm  ;  another  low 
murmur  of  thunder  comes  booming 
through  the  darkness.  What  is  that 
solitary  light  far  in  there  toward  the 
land? — dare  any  steamer  venture  so 
near  the  shore  on  such  a  night  ?  And 
we,  too  ;  would  it  not  be  safer  for  us  to 
turn  and  run  out  to  sea  rather  than  beat 
against  a  squall  into  the  narrow  and  shal- 
low channels  of  Ulva's  Sound  ?  But 
John  of  Skye  is  not  afraid.  The  wind 
and  sea  cannot  drown  his  strident 
voice  ;  the  rain  deluge  cannot  blind  the 
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trained  eyes  ;  the  men  on  the  lookout — 
when  the  bow  of  the  boat  springs  high 
on  a  wave  we  can  see  the  black  figures 
against  the  sombre  sky — know  the 
channels  too  ;  we  are  not  afraid  to  make 
for  Ulva's  Sound. 

There  is  a  wild  cry  from  one  of  the 
women  ;  she  has  caught  sight,  through 
the  gloom,  of  white  foam  dashing  on 
the  rocks. 

"It  is  all  right,  mem  !"  John  calls 
aloud,  with  a  laugh  ;  but  all  the  same 
the  order  is  shouted,  "  Ready  about!  " — 
"  Ready  about  !  "  is  the  call  coming  back 
to  us  from  the  darkness.  ' '  '  Bout  ship  ! ' ' 
and  then  away  she  sheers  from  that  ugly 
coast. 

We  were  after  all  cheated  of  our 
thunderstorm,  but  it  was  a  wild  and  a 
wet  night  nevertheless.  Taking  in  the 
mizzen  was  no  joke  amid  this  fury  of 
wind  and  rain,  but  that  and  the  hauling 
up  of  the  main-tack  lessened  the  pressure 
on  her.  John  of  Skye  was  in  high 
spirits.  He  was  proud  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  dangerous  coast ;  where  less 
familiar  eyes  saw  only  vague  black 
masses  looming  out  of  the  darkness  he 
recognized  every  rock  and  headland. 

"  No,  no,  mem,"  he  was  calling  out  in 
friendly  tones  ;  "  we  not  hef  to  run  out 
to  sea  at  ahl.  We  will  get  into  the 
Sound  of  Ulva  ferry  well ;  and  there  will 
not  be  any  better  anchorage  as  the 
Sound  of  Ulva,  when  you  are  acquaint. 
But  a  stranger — I  not  ask  a  stranger  to 
go  into  the  Sound  of  Ulva  on  so  dark  a 
ni«?ht." 

What  is  this  we  hear  ? — "Doivn  fore- 
sail\  boys!  " — and  there  is  a  rattle  on  to 
the  decks.  The  head  of  the  yacht  seems 
to  sway  round  ;  there  is  a  loud  flapping 
pf  sails.  "  Down  chub!9 '—and  there 
are  black  figures  struggling  up  there  at 
the  bowsprit,  but  vaguely  seen  against 
the  blackness  of  the  sky  and  the  sea. 
Then,  in  a  second  or  two,  there  is  a  fiercer 
rattle  than  ever ;  the  anchor  is  away 
with  a  roar.  Some  further  chain  is 
paid  out ;  then  a  strange  silence 
ensues ;  we  are  anchored  in  Ulva's 
Sound. 

Come  down  into  the  cabin,  then,  you 
women-folk,  and  dry  your  streaming 
faces,  and  arrange  your  dishevelled  hair. 
Is  not  this  a  wonderful  stillness  and 
silence  after  the  whirl  and  roar  of  the 
storm  outside  ?  But  then  you  must  know 


that  the  waters  are  smooth  in  here  ;  and 
the  winds  become  gentle — as  gentle  as 
the  name  of  the  island  that  is  close  to  us 
now  in  the  dark.  It  is  a  green-shored 
island.     The  sailors  call  it  Ool-a-va. 

Chapter  XXI. 

CHASING   SEALS. 

Next  morning  found  the  Laird  in  a 
most  excellent  humor.  All  was  going 
well.  Though  nothing  had  been  said 
or  promised  by  the  Youth,  was  not  his 
coming  away  with  us  into  these  remote 
solitudes — to  say  nothing  of  the  very 
pleasant  manner  in  which  he  sought  to 
entertain  Miss  Mary  Avon — sufficient 
evidence  that  he  had  at  least  no  great 
repugnance  to  his  uncle's  scheme  ?  The 
Laird  was  disposed  to  chuckle  privately 
over  the  anxiety  that  Mary  displayed 
about  her  work.  The  poor  young 
thing :  she  did  not  understand  what 
higher  powers  were  ordering  her  future 
for  her. 

"  Let  her  work  on,"  the  Laird  said, 
in  great  confidence,  to  his  hostess,  and 
there  was  a  fine  secret  humor  in  his 
eyes.  "  Ay,  ay,  let  her  work  on  :  hard 
work  never  harmed  anybody.  And  if 
she  brings  her  bit  mailin  to  the  marriage 
— ye  would  call  it  her  dowry  in  the 
south — in  the  shape  of  a  bundle  of  pic- 
tures— just  as  a  young  Scotch  lass  brings 
a  chest  of  drawers  or  a  set  of  napery — 
she  will  not  be  empty-handed.  She  can 
hang  them  up  herself  at  Denny-mains." 

"  You  are  looking  too  far  ahead,  sir," 
says  Queen  T.,  with  a  quiet  smile. 

"  Maybe — maybe,"  says  the  Laird, 
rubbing  his  hands  with  a  certain  proud 
satisfaction.  "  We'll  see  who's  right — 
we  will  see  who  is  right,  ma'am." 

Then  at  breakfast  he  was  merry, 
complaisant,  philosophical  in  turns.  He 
told  us  that  the  last  vidimus  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Burgh  of  Strathgovan  was 
most  satisfactory  :  assets  about  35,000/.  ; 
liabilities  not  over  20,000/.  ;  there  was 
thus  an  estimated  surplus  of  no  less  than 
15,000/.  Why,  then,  he  asked,  should 
certain  poor  creatures  on  the  Finance 
Committee  make  such  a  work  about  the 
merest  trifles  ?  Life  was  not  given  to 
man  that  he  should  worry  himself  into  a 
rage  about  a  penny  farthing. 

"  There  is  a  great  dale  of  right  down 
common-sense,  ma'am,"  said  he,    "in 
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that  verse   that    was    written  by    my 
countryman,  Welliam  Dunbaur — 

Be  merry,  man,  and  tak  not  sair  in  mind 
The  wavering  of  this  wretched  world  of  sor- 
row ; 
To  God  be  humble,  to  thy  friend  be  kind, 
And  with  thy  neighbors  gladly  lend  and  bor- 
row ; 
His  chance  to-night,  it  may  be  thine  to-mor- 
row ; 
Be  blythe  in  heart  for  any  aventure, 
For  oft  with  wise  men  it  has  been  said  aforow, 

Without  Gladnesse  availelh  no  Treasure." 

• 

But  we,  who  were  in  the  secret,  knew 
that  this  quotation  had  nothing  in  the 
world  to  do  with  the  Finance  Committee 
of  Strathgovan.  The  Laird  had  been 
comforting  himself  with  these  lines. 
They  were  a  sort  of  philosophico-poetical 
justification  of  himself  to  himself  for  his 
readiness  to  make  these  two  young 
people  happy  by  giving  up  to  them 
Denny-mains. 

And  no  doubt  he  was  still  chuckling 
over  the  simplicity  of  this  poor  girl, 
when,  after  breakfast,  he  found  her 
busily  engaged  in  getting  her  painting 
materials  on  deck. 

"  Beautiful — beautiful,"  said  he, 
glancing  around.  "  Ye  will  make  a 
fine  picture  out  of  those  mountains,  and 
the  mist,  and  the  still  sea.  What  an 
extraordinary  quiet  after  last  night's 
rain  !" 

And  perhaps  he  was  thinking  how 
well  this  picture  would  look  in  the 
dining-room  at  Denny-mains  ;  and  how 
a  certain  young  hostess — no  longer  pale 
and  fragile,  but  robust  and  sun-browned 
with  much  driving  in  a  pony-carriage — 
would  take  her  friends  to  the  picture, 
and  show  them  Ulva,  and  Loch-na-Keal, 
and  Ben-More  ;  and  tell  them  how  this 
strange  quiet  and  beauty  had  followed 
on  a  wild  night  of  storm  and  rain.  The 
world  around  us  was  at  this  moment  so 
quiet  that  we  could  hear  the  twittering 
of  some  small  bird  among  the  rocks  in 
there  at  the  shore.  And  the  pale,  wan, 
dream-like  sea  was  so  perfect  a  mirror 
that  an  absolutely  double  picture  was 
produced — of  the  gloomy  mountain- 
masses  of  Ben-More,  amid  silver  gleams 
of  cloud  and  motionless  wreaths  of 
mist ;  of  the  basaltic  pillars  of  the  coast 
nearer  at  hand — a  pale  reddish-brown, 
with  here  and  there  a  scant  sprinkling  of 
grass  ;  of  that  broad  belt  of  rich  orange- 
yellow  sea-weed  that  ran  all  along  the 


rocks,  marking  the  junction  of  the 
world  of  the  land  with  the  water-world 
below.  An  absolutely  perfect  mirror ; 
except  when  some  fish  splashed ;  then 
the  small  circles  widened  out  and  gradu- 
ally disappeared  ;  and  the  surface  was 
as  glassy  as  before. 

The  Laird  was  generous.  He  would 
leave  the  artist  undisturbed  at  her  work. 
Would  not  his  nephew  be  better  amused 
if  a  bachelor  expedition  were  fitted  out  t 
to  go  in  search  of  the  seals  that  abound 
in  the  channels  around  Inch  Kenneth  ? 
Our  hostess  declined  to  go,  but  provided 
us  with  an  ample  lunch.  The  gig  was 
lowered,  and  everything  ready  for  the 
start. 

14  Bring  your  shot-gun,  too,  Howard," 
said  the  Laird.  "  I  want  ye  to  shoot 
some  skarts.  I  am  told  that  the  breasts 
of  them  are  very  close  and  fine  in  the 
feathers  ;  and  I  would  like  a  muff  or  a 
bag  made  of  them  for  a  leddy — for  a 
young  leddy." 

Mary  Avon  was  busy  with  her  work  : 
how  could  she  hear  ? 

"  And  if  the  skin  of  the  seals  about 
here  is  not  very  fine,  we  will  make  some- 
thing of  it.  Oh,  ay,  we  will  make 
something  of  it  in  the  way  of  a  present. 
I  know  a  man  in  Glasgow  who  is  ex- 
traordinary clever  at  such  things. ' '• 

"  We  have  first  to  get  the  seal,  uncle," 
said  his  nephew  laughing.*  "  I  know 
any  number  of  men  who  assure  you 
they  have  shot  seals  ;  but  not  quite  so 
many  who  have  got  the  seals  that  were 
shot." 

"  Oh,  but  we'll  get  the  seal,  and  the 
skarts,  too,"  said  the  Laird  ;  and  then 
he  added,  grimly,  "  Man,  if  ye  cannot 
do  that,  what  can  ye  do  ?  If  ye  cannot 
shoot  well,  what  else  are  ye  fit  for  ?" 

"  I  really  don't  know,  uncle,"  the 
Youth  confessed  modestly,  as  he  handed 
down  his  rifle  into  the  gig.  "  The 
London  solicitors  are  a  blind  race.  If 
they  only  knew  what  a  treasure  of  learn- 
ing and  sound  judgment  they  might  have 
for  the  asking  :  but  they  don't.  And  I 
can't  get  any  of  the  Scotch  business  you 
were  talking  about ;  because  my  name 
doesn't  begin  with  Mac." 

"  Well,  well,  we  must  wait,  and  hope 
for  the  best,"  said  the  Laird  cheerfully,  • 
as  he  took  his  seat  in  the  stern  of  the 
gig.     "  We  are  not  likely  to  run  against 
a  solicitor  in  the  Sound  of  Ulva.     Suffi- 
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cient  for  the  day.  As  I  was  saying,  there's 

great  common  sense  in  what   Welliam 

Dunbaur  wrote — 

Be  blythe  in  heart  for  any  aventure. 
For  oft  with  wise  men  it  has  been  said  aforow, 
Without  Gladnesse  availeth  no  Treasure. 

— Bless  me,  look  at  that  !M 

This  sudden  exclamation  sent  all  eyes 
to  the  shore.  A  large  heron,  startled  by 
the  rattling  of  the  oars,  had  risen,  with 
a  sharp  and  loud  croak  of  alarm,  from 
among  the  sea-weed,  his  legs  hanging 
down,  his  long  neck  and  wings  and 
body  apparently  a  gray-white  against 
the  shadow  of  the  basaltic  rocks.  Then, 
lazily  flapping,  he  rose  higher  and 
higher  ;  he  tucked  up  his  legs  ;  the  great 
wings  went  somewhat  more  swiftly  ;  and 
then,  getting  above  the  low  cliffs,  and 
appearing  quite  black  against  the  silver- 
clear  sky,  he  slowly  sailed  away. 

The  silence  of  this  dream-like  picture 
around  us  was  soon  broken.  As  the 
men  pulled  away  from  the  yacht,  the 
lonely  shores  seemed  to  waken  up  into 
life ;  and  there  were  whistlings  and 
callings  and  warnings  all  along  the 
cliffs ;  while  the  startled  sea-birds 
whirred  by  in  flashes  of  color,  or  slowly 
and  heavily  betook  themselves  to  some 
further  promontory.  And  now,  as  we 
passed  along  the  narrow  Sound  and  saw 
through  the  translucent  water  the 
wonder-land  of  sea-weed  below — with  the 
patches  of  clear  yellow  sand  intervening 
— we  appreciated  more  and  more  highly 
the  skill  of  John  of  Skye  in  getting  us 
into  such  a  harbor  on  the  previous  night. 
It  is  not  every  one  who,  in  pitch  darkness 
and  in  the  midst  of  squalls,  can  run  a 
yacht  into  the  neck  of  a  bottle. 

We  emerged  from  the  narrow  channel 

and  got  out  into  the  open  ;  but  even  the 

broad  waters  of  Loch-na-Keal  were  pale 

and  still :  the  reflection  of   Eorsa  was 

scarcely  marred  by  a  ripple.     The  long, 

measured  throb  of  the  rowing  was  the 

only  sound  of  life  in  this  world  of  still 

water  and  overhanging  cloud.     There 

was  no    stroke-oar    now    to    give    the 

chorus, 

A  long  strong  pull  together. 
Ho,  ro,  clansmen. 

But  still  we  made  good  way.  As  we  got 
further  out  we  came  in  sight  of  Colon- 
say  ;  and  further  off  still,  Staffa,  lying 
like  a  dark  cloud  on  the  gray  sea.  Inch 
Kenneth,  for  which   we  were  making, 


seemed  almost  black  ;  although,  among 
the  mists  that  lay  along  the  Gribun  and 
Bourg  cliffs,  there  was  a  dull  silver-yel- 
low light,  as  though  some  sunlight  had 
got  mixed  up  with  the  clouds. 

"  No,  no,"  the  Laird  was  saying,  as 
he  studied  a  scrap  of  paper,  "  it  is  not 
a  great  property  to  admeenister  ;  but  I 
am  strong  in  favor  of  local  management. 
After  reading  that  book  on   London, 
and  its  catalogue  of  the  enormous  prop- 
erties there,  our  little  bit  Burgh  appears* 
to  be  only  a  toy  ;  but  the  principle  of 
sound  and  energetic  self-government  is 
the  same.      And  yet  it  is  no  so  small, 
mind  ye.      The    Burgh    buildings  are 
estimated  at  nineteen  thousand  pounds 
odd ;  the  furniture  at    twelve  hundred 
pounds  ;  lamps   near  on  two  thousand 
five    hundred ;  sewers    nine  thousand 
pounds  odd ;  and  then    debts    not  far 
from  three  thousand  pounds — that  makes 
our  assets  just    about  thirty-five  thou- 
sand.    And  if  the  water-pipes  in  some 
places  are  rather  too  small  for  the  steam 
fire-engine,  we  maun  have  them  bigger. 
It  was  quite  rideeculous  that  a  thriving 
place  like  Strathgovan,  when  there  was 
a  big  fire,  should  have  to  run  to  Glesca 
for  help.  No,  no,  I  believe  in  independ- 
ence ;  and  if  ye  should  ever  live  in  our 
neighborhood,  Howard,  I  hope  ye  will 
stand  out  against  the  policy  of  annexa- 
tion.    It  is  only  a  lot  o'  Radical  bodies 
that  are  for  upsetting  institutions  that 
have  been  tried  by  time  and  not  found 
wanting." 

"  Oh,  certainly,  sir,"  Howard  Smith 
said  blithely.  "When  you  educate 
people  to  take  an  interest  in  small 
parochial  matters,  they  are  better  fitted 
to  give  an  opinion  about  the  general 
affairs  of  the  country." 

"  Small  ?"  said  the  Laird,  eying  him 
severely.  "  They  are  of  as  much  im- 
portance as  human  life  ;  is  there  any- 
thing of  greater  importance  in  the  world  ? 
By  abolishin'  the  Bigginsburn  nuisance, 
and  insisting  on  greater  cleanliness  and 
ventilation,  we  have  reduced  the  number 
of  deaths  from  infectious  diseases  in  a 
most  extraordinar'  manner ;  and  there 
will  be  no  more  fear  of  accidents  in  the 
Mitherdrum  Road,  for  we  are  going  to 
have  a  conteenuous  line  of  lamps  that'll 
go  right  in  to  the  Glesca  lamps.  I  do 
not  call  these  small  matters.  As  for  the 
asphalting  of  the  pavement  in  front  of 
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John  Anderson's  line  of  houses,"  con- 
tinued the  Laird,  as  he  consulted  the 
memorandum  in  his  hand,  "  that  is  a 
small  matter,  if  ye  like.  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  that 
matter  :  they  can  settle  it  without  my 
voice.  But  it  will  make  a  great  dif- 
ference to  John  Anderson  ;  and  I  would 
like  to  see  him  come  forward  with  a 
bigger  subscription  for  the  new  Park. 
Well,  well ;  we  must  fight  through  as 
best  we  can. ' ' 

It  was  here  suggested  to  the  Laird  that 
he  should  not  let  these  weighty  matters 
trouble  him  while  he  is  away  on  a 
holiday. 

"Trouble  me?"  said  he,  lightly. 
"  Not  a  bit,  man  !  People  who  have  to 
meddle  in  public  affairs  must  learn  how 
to  throw  off  their  cares.  I  am  not 
troubled.  I  am  going  to  give  the  men  a 
dram  ;  for  better  pulling  I  never  saw  in 
a  boat !" 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  too.  He 
had  the  luncheon-basket  handed  down 
from  the  bow  ;  he  got  out  the  whiskey 
bottle  ;  there  was  a  glass  filled  out  for 
each  of  the  men,  which  was  drunk  in 
solemn  silence. 

"  Now,  boys,"  said  he,  as  they  took 
to  their  oars  again,  "  haven't  ye  got  a 
song  or  a  chorus  to  make  the  rowing 
easy?" 

But  they  were  too  shy  for  a  bit. 
Presently,  however,  we  heard  at  the  bow 
a  low,  plaintive,  querulous  voice  ;  and 
the  very  oars  seemed  to  recognize  the  air 
as  they  gripped  the  water.  Then  there 
was  a  hum  of  a  chorus—not  very 
musical — and  it  was  in  the  Gaelic — but 
we  knew  what  the  refrain  meant. 

O  boatman,  a  farewell  to  you, 
O  boatman,  a  farewell  to  you, 
Wherever  you  may  be  going. 

That  is  something  like  the  English  of  it : 
we  had  heard  the  Fhir  a  Bhata  in  other 

days. 

The  long,  heavy  pull  is  nearly  over. 
Here  are  the  low-lying  reefs  of  rock 
outside  Inch  Kenneth  ;  not  a  whisper 
is  permissible  as  we  creep  into  the 
nearest  bay.  And  then  the  men  and  the 
boat  are  left  there  ;  and  the  Youth — 
perhaps  dimly  conscious  that  his  uncle 
means  the  seal-skin  for  Mary  Avon- 
grasps  his  rifle  and  steals  away  over  the 
undulating   shelves  of  rock  ;  while  his 


two  companions,  with  more  leisure  but 
with  not  less  circumspection,  follow  to 
observe  his  operations.  Fortunately 
there  is  no  screaming  sea-pyot  or  whist- 
ling curlew  to  give  warning  ;  stealthily, 
almost  bent  in  two,  occasionally  crawling 
on  all  fours,  he  makes  his  way  along  the 
crannies  in  the  reef,  until,  as  we  see,  he 
must  be  nearly  approaching  the  channel 
on  his  left.  There  he  pauses  to  take 
breath.  He  creeps  behind  a  rock,  and 
cautiously  looks  over.  He  continues  his 
progress. 

"  This  is  terrible  woark,"  says  the 
Laird,  in  a  stage-whisper,  as  he,  too — 
with  a  much  heavier  bulk  to  carry — 
worms  along.  From  time  to  time  he 
has  to  stay  to  apply  his  handkerchief  to 
hisjforehead  ;  it  is  hot  work  on  this  still, 
breathless  day. 

And  at  last  we,  too,  get  down  to  the 
edge  of  the  channel — some  hundred 
yards  lower  than  Howard  Smith's  post 
— and  from  behind  a  rock  we  have  a 
pretty  clear  view  of  the  scene  of  opera- 
tions. Apparently  there  is  no  sign  of 
any  living  thing — except  that  a  big  fish 
leaped  into  the  air,  some  dozen  yards 
off.     Thereafter  a  dead  silence. 

After  waiting  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  so,  the  Laird  seemed  to  become 
violently  excited, though  he  would  neither 
budge  nor  speak.  And  there,  between 
two  islands  right  opposite  young  Smith, 
appeared  two  shining  black  heads  on  the 
still  water ;  and  they  were  evidently 
coming  down  this  very  channel.  On 
they  came — turning  about  one  way  and 
another,  as  if  to  look  that  the  coast  was 
clear.  Every  moment  we  expected  to 
hear  the  crack  of  the  rifle.  Then  the 
heads  silently  disappeared. 

The  Laird  was  beside  himself  with 
disappointment. 

41  Why  did  he  no  shoot  ?  Why  did 
he  no  shoot  ?' '  he  said,  in  an  excited 
whisper. 

He  had  scarcely  spoken  when  he  was 
startled  by  an  apparition.  Right  opposite 
to  him — not  more  than  twenty  yards  off 
— a  black  thing  appeared  on  the  water 
— with  a  glistening  smooth  head,  and 
large,  soft  eyes.  Then  another.  We 
dared  not  move.  We  waited  for  the 
whistle  of  the  rifle-bullet.  The  next 
instant  the  first  seal  caught  sight  of  the 
Laird  ;  raised  its  head  for  an  instant  at 
least  six  inches  higher ;    then  silently 
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plunged  along  with  its  companion.  They 
were  gone,  at  all  events. 

The  Youth  came  marching  along  the 
rocks,  his  rifle  over  his  shoulder. 

"Why  didn't  you  fire?"  his  uncle 
said,  almost  angrily. 

4 *  I  thought  they  were  coming  nearer, ' ' 
said  he.  "I  was  just  about  to  fire  when 
they  dived.  Mind,  it  isn't  very  easy  to 
get  on  to  a  thing  that  is  bobbing  about 
like  that,  with  a  rifle.  I  propose  we 
have  luncheon,  now,  until  the  tide  ebbs 
a  bit;,  then  there  may  be  a  chance  of 
catching  one  lying  on  the  rocks.  That 
is  the  proper  time  for  getting  a  shot  at  a 
seal." 

We  had  luncheon :  there  was  no 
difficulty  about  securing  that.  But  as 
for  getting  at  the  seals — whether  we 
crawled  over  the  rocks,  or  lay  in  hiding, 
or  allowed  the  boat  to  drift  toward  some 
island,  on  the  chance  of  one  of  them  ris- 
ing in  our  neighborhood — it  was  no  use  at 
all.  There  were  plenty  of  seals  about :  a 
snap  shot  now  and  again  served  to  break 
the  monotony  of  the  day  ;  but  that  pres- 
ent for  Mary  Avon  seemed  as  remote  as 
ever.  And  when  one  is  determined  on 
shooting  a  seal,  one  is  not  likely  to 
waste  one's  attention,  and  cartridges,  on 
such  inferior  animals  as  skarts. 

The  silver-gray  day  became  more 
golden  ;  there  was  a  touch  of  warm 
purple  about  the  shadows  of  Staffa. 

,4Come,"  said  the  Laird  at  last. 
14  We  must  go  back.  It  is  no  use.  I 
have  often  heard  people  say  that  if  you 
miss  the  first  chance  at  a  seal  it  never 
gives  ye  another." 

44  Better  luck  next  time,  uncle,"  said 
the  Youth  ;  but  his  uncle  refused  to  be 
comforted. 

And  the  first  thing  he  said  to  Mary 
Avon  when  he  got  back  to  the  yacht 
was — 

44  We  have  not  got  it." 

"  Got  what?"  said  she. 

44  The  seal-skin  I  wanted  to  have 
dressed  for  ye.  No,  nor  the  skarts  I 
wanted  to  have  made  into  a  muff  or  a 
bag  for  ye." 

44  Oh,"  said  she  promptly,  M  I  am 
very  glad.  I  hope  you  won't  shoot  any 
of  those  poor  things  on  my  account ;  I 
should  be  very  sorry  indeed. ' ' 

The  Laird  took  this  as  one  of  the 
familiar  protestations  on  the  part  of 
women,   who  wouldn't  for  the  world 


have  poor  things  shot,  but  who  don't 
object  to  wearing  any  amount  of  furs 
and  feathers,  to  say  nothing  of  having 
innocent  sheep  sheared  and  harmless 
silk-worms  robbed  in  order  to  deck 
themselves  out.  She  should  have  that 
dressed  seal-skin,  and  that  muff  of 
skarts'  breasts,  all  the  same. 

Nothing  of  stupendous  importance 
happened  that  evening  except  that — 
after  we  had  caught  three  dozen  of  good- 
sized  lithe  and  returned  to  the  yacht 
with  this  welcome  addition  to  our 
stores — there  was  a  general  discussion 
of  our  plans  for  the  next  few  days.  And 
our  gentle  hostess  was  obviously  looking 
forward  to  Angus  Sutherland's  coming 
back  to  us  with  great  pleasure  ;  and  we 
were  to  make  our  return  to  suit  his  con- 
venience ;  and  she  would  write  to  him 
whenever  we  got  near  a  post-office 
again. 

Mary  Avon  had  sat  silent  during  all 
this.  At  last  she  said — apparently  with 
some  effort  and  yet  very  deliberately, 

44 1 — I  think  you  are  a  little  cruel  to 
Dr.  Sutherland.  You  are  forcing  him 
to  come  with  you  against  his  better 
judgment — for  you  know,  with  his  pros- 
pects, and  the  calls  on  his  time,  he 
cannot  afford  such  long  idleness.  Do 
you  think  it  is  quite  fair  ?' ' 

The  woman  stared  at  this  girl,  who 
spoke  with  some  earnestness,  though 
her  eyes  were  downcast. 

44  He  would  do  anything  to  please 
you,"  Mary  Avon  continued,  as  if  she 
were  determined  to  get  through  with 
some  speech  that  she  had  prepared, 
44  and  he  is  very  fond  of  sailing  :  but  do 
you  think  you  should  allow  him  to  in- 
jure  his  prospects  in  this  way  ?  Wouldn't 
it  be  a  greater  kindness  to  write  and  say 
that,  if  he  really  feels  he  ought  to  return 
to  London,  you  would  not  hold  him  to 
his  promise  ?  I  am  sure  he  would  not 
be  offended  :  he  would  understand  you 
at  once.  And  I  am  sure  he  would  do 
what  is  clearly  right :  he  would  go 
straight  back  to  London  and  resume 
his  work — for  his  own  sake  and  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  count  on  a  great 
future  for  him.  I,  for  one,  should  be 
very  sorry  to  see  him  come  back  to  idle 
away  his  time  in  sailing. ' ' 

And  still  Queen  Tita  stared  at  the  girl, 
though  their  eyes  did  not  meet.  And 
she  could  scarcely  believe  that  it  was 
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Mary   Avon   who  had    counselled  this 
cold  dismissal. 


Chapter  XXII. 


«< 


UNCERTAIN,      COY, 

PLEASE. 


AND     HARD 

t  > 


TO 


There  are  two  people  walking  up  and 
down  the  deck  this  beautiful  morning  : 
the  lazy  ones  are  still  below,  dawdling 
over  breakfast.  And  now  young  Smith, 
though  he  is  not  much  more  than  an 
acquaintance,  talks  quite  confidentially 
to  his  hostess.  She  has  his  secret ;  he 
looks  to  her  for  aid.  And  when  they 
do  have  a  quiet  moment  like  this  to- 
gether there  is  usually  but  one  person  of 
whom  they  speak. 

"  I  must  say  she  has  an  extraordinary 
spirit,"  he  observes,  with  some  decision. 
"Why,  I  believe  she  is  rather  pleased 
than  otherwise  to  have  lost  that  money. 
She  is  not  a  bit  afraid  of  going  up  to 
London  to  support  herself  by  her  work. 
It  seems  to  amuse  her  on  the  whole  !" 

11  Mary  has  plenty  of  courage,"  says 
the  other  quietly. 

*'  I  don't  wonder  at  my  uncle  being  so 
fond  of  her  :  he  likes  her  independent 
ways  and  her  good  humor.  I  shouldn't 
be  surprised  if  he  were  to  adopt  her  as 
his  daughter,  and  cut  me  out.  There 
would  be  some  sense  in  that." 

"lam  glad  you  take  it  so  coolly," 
says  our  governor-general,  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  way  that  rather  startles  him. 
*  •  More  unlikely  things  have  happened. ' ' 

But  he  recovers  himself  directly. 

"  No,  no,"  says  he,  laughing. 
"  There  is  one  objection.  She  could 
not  sit  on  any  of  the  parochial  Boards 
of  Strathgovan.  Now  I  know  my  uncle 
looks  forward  to  putting  me  on  the 
Police  Committee  and  the  Lighting  Com- 
mittee and  no  end  of  other  Committees. 
By  the  way,  she  might  go  on  the  School 
Board.  Do  they  have  women  on  the 
School  Boards  in  Scotland  ?" 

On  this  point  his  hostess  was  no  better 
informed  than  himself. 

"Well,"  said  he,  after  a  bit,  "  I 
wouldn't  call  her  pretty,  you  know  ;  but 
she  has  a  singularly  interesting  face." 

"  Oh,  do  you  think  so?"  says  the 
other,  quite  innocently. 

"  I  do,  indeed,"  answers  the  ingenu- 
ous Youth.  "  And  the  more  you  see  of 
her  the  more  interesting  it  becomes.  You 


seem  to  get  so  well  acquainted  with  her 
somehow  ;  and — and  you  have  a  sort  of 
feeling  that  her  presence  is  sort  of 
necessary. ' ' 

This  was  somewhat  vague  ;  but  he 
made  another  wild  effort  to  express  him- 
self. 

"  What  I  mean  is — that — that  sup- 
pose she  were  to  leave  the  yacht, 
wouldn't  the  saloon  look  quite  differ- 
ent ?  And  wouldn't  the  sailing  be  quite 
different  ?  You  would  know  there  was 
something  wanting. ' ' 

M  I  should,  indeed,"  is  the  emphatic 
reply. 

11 1  never  knew  any  one,"  says  the 
Youth,  warming  to  his  work  of  thorough 
explanation,  "  about  whose  presence  you 
seem  so  conscious — even  when  she  isn't 
here — I  don't  mean  that  exactly — I 
mean  that  at  this  moment  now,  you 
know  she  is  on  board  the  yacht — and  it 
would  be  quite  different  if  she  were  not. 
I  suppose  most  people  wouldn't  call 
her  pretty.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
Book  of  Beauty  about  her.  But  I  call 
it  a  most  interesting  face.  And  she  has 
fine  eyes.  Anybody  must  admit  that. 
They  have  a  beautiful,  soft  expression  ; 
and  they  can  laugh  even  when  she  is 
quite  silent — " 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Smith,"  says  his  host- 
ess, suddenly  stoping  short,  and  with  a 
kind  of  serious  smile  on  her  face,  "  let 
me  talk  frankly  to  you.  You  acted  very 
sensibly,  I  think,  in  coming  with  us  to 
humor  your  uncle.  He  will  come  to 
see  that  this  scheme  of  his  is  impracti- 
cable ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  if  you  don't 
mind  the  discomfort  of  it,  you  have  a 
holiday.  That  is  all  quite  well.  But 
pray  don't  think  it  necessary  that  you 
should  argue  yourself  into  falling  in  love 
with  Mary.  I  am  not  in  her  confidence 
on  such  a  delicate  matter  ;  but  one  has 
eyes  ;  and  I  think  I  might  almost  safely 
say  to  you  that,  even  if  you  persuaded 
yourself  that  Mary  would  make  an  ex- 
cellent wife — and  be  presentable  to  your 
friends — I  say  even  if  you  succeeded  in 
persuading  yourself,  I  am  afraid  you 
would  only  have  thrown  that  labor  away. 
Please  don't  try  to  convince  yourself  that 
you  ought  to  fall  in  love  with  her. ' ' 

This  was  plain  speaking.  But  then 
our  admiral-in-chief  was  very  quickly 
sensitive  where  Mary  Avon  was  con- 
cerned ;  and  perhaps  she  did  not  quite 
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like  her  friend  being  spoken  of  as  though 
she  were  a  pill  that  had  to  be  swallowed. 
Of  course  the  Youth  instantly  disclaimed 
any  intention  of  that  kind.  He  had  a 
very  sincere  regard  for  the  girl,  so  far  as 
he  had  seen  her  ;  he  was  not  persuading 
himself  ;  he  was  only  saying  how  much 
she  improved  when  you  got  better 
acquainted  with  her. 

41  And  if,"  said  he,  with  just  a  touch 
of  dignity,  "  if  Miss  Avon  is — is — 
engaged — " 

44  Oh,  I  did  not  say  that,"  his  hostess 
quickly  interposed.  44  Oh,  certainly  not. 
It  was  only  a  guess  on  my  part — " 

44 —  or  likely  to  be  engaged,"  he 
continued,  with  something  of  the  same 
reserve,  "lam  sure  I  am  very  glad  for 
her  sake ;  and  whoever  marries  her 
ought  to  have  a  cheerful  home  and  a 
pleasant  companion." 

This  was  a  generous  sentiment ;  but 
there  was  not  much  of  a  "  wish-you- 
may-be-happy"  air  about  the  young 
man.  Moreover,  where  was  the  relief 
he  ought  to  have  experienced  on  hear- 
ing that  there  was  an  obstacle — or  likeli- 
hood of  an  obstacle — to  the  execution 
of  his  uncle's  scheme  which  would 
absolve  him  from  responsibility  alto- 
gether ? 

However,  the  subject  could  not  be 
continued  just  then  ;  for  at  this  moment 
a  tightly-brushed  small  head,  and  a  nar- 
row-brimmed felt  hat,  and  a  shapely 
neck  surrounded  by  an  upstanding  col- 
lar and  bit  of  ribbon  of  navy-blue,  appear- 
ed at  the  top  of  the  companion,  and,Mary 
Avon,  looking  up  with  her  black  eyes 
full  of  a  cheerful  friendliness,  said, 

44  Well,  John,  are  you  ready  to  start 
yet?" 

And  the  great  brown-bearded  John 
of  Skye,  looking  down  at  this  small 
Jack-in-the-box  with  a  smile  of  welcome 
on  his  face,  said, 

44  Oh,  yes,  mem,  when  the  breakfast 
is  over." 

44  Do  you  think  it  is  blowing  outside, 
then  ?" 

44  Oh,  no,  mem,  but  there  is  a  good 
breeze  ;  and  maybe  there  will  be  a  bit 
of  a  rowl  from  the  Atlantic.  Will 
Mr. himself  be  for  going  now  ?" 

44  Oh,  yes,  certainly,"  she  says,  with 
a  fine  assumption  of  authority.  "  We 
are  quite  ready  when  you   are  ready, 


John  ;  Fred  will  have  the  things  off  the 
table  in  a  couple  of  minutes." 

44  Very  well,  mem,"  says  the  obedient 
John  of  Skye,  going  forward  to  get  the 
men  up  to  the  windlass. 

Our  young  Doctor  should  have  been 
there  to  see  us  getting  under  way.  The 
Sound  of  Ulva  is  an  excellent  harbor 
and  anchorage  when  you  are  once  in  it ; 
but  getting  out  of  itt  unless  with  both 
wind  and  tide  in  your  favor,  is  very  like 
trying  to  manoeuvre  a  man-of-war  in  a 
tea-cup.  But  we  had  long  ago  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  John  of  Skye 
could  sail  the  White  Dove  through  a 
gas-pipe,  with  half  a  gale  dead  in  his 
teeth  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  got 
us  out  of  this  narrow  and  tortuous 
channel  fully  justified  our  confidence. 

41  Very  prettily  done,  Captain  John  V* 
said  the  Laird — who  was  beginning  to 
give  himself  airs  on  nautical  matters — 
when  we  had  got  out  into  the  open. 

And  here,  as  we  soon  discovered,  was 
the  brisk  fresh  breeze  that  John  of  Skye 
had  predicted  ;  and  the  running  swell, 
too,  that  came  sweeping  in  to  the  mouth 
of  Loch-na-Keal.  Black  indeed  looked 
that  far-reaching  loch  on  this  breezy, 
changeful  morning — as  dark  as  it  was 
when  the  chief  of  Ulva's  Isle  came  down 
to  the  shore  with  his  runaway  bride  ; 
and  all  along  Ben-More  and  over  the 
Gribun  cliffs  hung  heavy  masses  of 
cjoud,  dark  and  threatening  as  if  with 
thunder.  But  far  away  in  the  south 
there  was  a  more  cheerful  outlook  ;  the 
windy  sea  shimmering  in  light ;  some 
gleams  of  blue  in  the  sky  :  we  knew 
that  the  sunshine  must  be  shining  on 
the  green  clover  and  beautiful  sands  of 
Iona.  The  White  Dove  seemed  to  un- 
derstand what  was  required  of  her.  Her 
head  was  set  for  the  gleaming  south  ;  her 
white  wings  outspread  ;  as  she  sprang  to 
meet  those  rushing  seas  we  knew  we  were 
escaping  from  the  thunder-darkness  that 
lay  over  Loch-na-Keal. 

And  Ulva  :  had  we  known  that  we 
were  now  leaving  Ulva  behind  us  for  the 
last  time,  should  we  not  have  taken  an- 
other look  back,  even  though  it  now  lay 
under  a  strange  and  mysterious  gloom  ? 
Perhaps  not.  We  had  grown  to  love  the 
island  in  other  days.  And  when  one 
shuts  one's  eyes  in  winter,  it  is  not  to 
see  an  Ulva  of  desolate  rocks  and  leaden 
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waves  ;  it  is  a  fair  and  shining  Ulva, 
with  blue  seas  breaking  whitely  along 
its  shores  ;  and  magical  still  channels, 
with  mermaid's  halls  of  seaweed  ;  and 
an  abundant,  interesting  life — all  manner 
of  sea-birds,  black  rabbits  running 
among  the  rocks,  seals  swimming  in  the 
silent  bays.  Then  the  patch  of  civiliza- 
tion under  shelter  of  the  hills  ;  the  yellow 
corn-fields  ;  the  dots  of  human  creatures 
and  the  red  and  tawny-gray  cattle  visible 
afar  in  the  meadow  ;  the  solitary  house  ; 
the  soft  foliage  of  trees  and  bushes  ;  the 
wild  flowers  along  the  cliffs.  That  is 
the  green-shored  island  :  that  is  the  Ool- 
a-va  of  the  sailors  ;  we  know  it  only  in 
sunlight  and  among  blue  summer  seas  : 
it  shines  for  us  forever  ! 

The  people  who  go  yachting  are  a 
fickle  folk.  The  scene  changes — and 
their  interests  change — every  few  min- 
utes. Now  it  is  the  swooping  down  of 
a  solan  ;  again  it  is  the  appearance  of 
another  island  far  away  ;  presently  it  is 
a  shout  of  laughter  forward,  as  some  un- 
lucky wight  gets  drowned  in  a  shower  of 
sea-spray  :  anything  catches  their  atten- 
tion for  the  moment.  And  so  the  White 
Dove  swings  along ;  and  the  sea  gets 
heavier  and  heavier,  and  we  watch  the 
breakers  springing  high  over  the  black 
rocks  of  Colonsay.  It  is  the  Laird  who 
is  now  instructing  our  new  guest ;  point- 
ing out  to  him,  as  they  come  in  view, 
Staffa,  the  Dutchman,  Fladda,  and 
Lunga,  and  Cairnaburg.  Tiree  is  in- 
visible at  the  horizon  :  there  is  too  wild 
a  whirl  of  wind  and  water. 

The  gloom  behind  us  increases  ;  we 
know  not  what  is  about  to  happen  to 
our  beloved  but  now  distant  Ulva — what 
sudden  rumble  of  thunder  is  about  to 
startle  the  silence  of  the  dark  Loch-na- 
Keal.  But  ahead  of  us  the  south  is  still 
shining  clear  :  blow,  winds,  that  we  may 
gain  the  quiet  shelter  of  Polterriv  before 
the  evening  falls  !  And  is  it  not  full 
moon  to-night  ? — to-night  our  new  guest 
may  see  the  yellow  moon  shining  on  the 
still  waters  of  Ion  a  Sound. 

But  the  humiliating  truth  must  be 
told.  The  heavy  sea  has  been  trying  to 
one  unaccustomed  to  life  on  board. 
Howard  Smith,  though  answering  ques- 
tions well  enough,  and  even  joining 
voluntarily  in  conversation  occasionally, 
wears  a  preoccupied  air.  He  does  not 
take    much    interest    in    the  caves    of 


Bourg.     The  bright  look  has  gone  from 
his  face. 

His  gentle  hostess — who  has  herself 
had  moments  of  gloom  on  the  bosom  of 
the  deep — recognizes  these  signs  in- 
stantly, and  insists  on  immediate 
luncheon.  There  is  a  double  ieason  for 
this  haste.  We  can  now  run  under  the 
lee  of  the  Erisgeir  rocks,  where  there 
will  be  less  danger  to  Master  Fred's 
plates  and  tumblers.  So  we  are  all 
bundled  down  into  the  saloon  ;  the  swell 
sensibly  subsides  as  we  get  to  leeward  of 
Erisgeir  ;  there  is  a  scramble  of  helping 
and  handing  ;  and  another  explosion  in 
the  galley  tells  us  that  Master  Fred  has 
not  yet  mastered  the  art  of  releasing 
effervescing  fluids.  Half  a  tumblerful 
of  that  liquid  puts  new  life  into  our 
solemn  friend.  The  color  returns  to  his 
face,  and  brightness  to  his  eyes.  He 
admits  that  he  was  beginning  to  long  for 
a  few  minutes  on  firm  land — but  now — 
but  now — he  is  even  willing  to  join  us 
in  an  excursion  that  has  been  talked  of 
to  the  far  Dubhartach  lighthouse. 

"  But  we  must  really  wait  for  Angus," 
our  hostess  says,  "  before  going  out 
there.  He  was  always  so  anxious  to  go 
to  Dubhartach." 

"  But  surely  you  won't  ask  him  to 
come  away  from  his  duties  again  ?" 
Mary  Avon  puts  in  hastily.  "  You 
know  he  ought  to  go  back  to  London  at 
once. " 

"  I  know  I  have  written  him  a  letter," 
says  the  other  demurely.  "You  can 
read  it  if  you  like,  Mary.  It  is  in 
pencil,  for  I  was  afraid  of  the  ink-bottle 
going  waltzing  over  the  table." 

Miss  Avon  would  not  read  the  letter. 
She  said  we  must  be  past  Erisgeir  by 
this  time,  and  proposed  we  should  go 
on  deck.  This  we  did  ;  and  the  Youth 
was  now  so  comfortable  and  assured  in 
his  mind  that,  by  lying  full  length  on 
the  deck,  close  to  the  weather  bulwarks, 
he  managed  to  light  a  cigar.  He  smoked 
there  in  much  content,  almost  safe  from 
the  spray. 

Mary  Avon  was  seated  at  the  top  of 
the  companion,  reading.  Her  hostess 
came  and  squeezed  herself  in  beside  her, 
and  put  her  arm  round  her. 

"  Mary,"  said  she,  "  why  don't  you 
want  Angus  Sutherland  to  come  back  to 
the  yacht?" 

"I?"  said  she,  in  great   surprise — 
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though  she  did  not  meet  the  look  of  the 
elder  woman — "  I — I — don't  you  see 
yourself  that  he  ought  to  go  back  to 
London  ?  How  can  he  look  after  that 
magazine  while  he  is  away  in  the  High- 
lands ?  And — and — he  has  so  much  to 
look  forward  to — so  much  to  do — that 
you  should  not  encourage  him  in  mak- 
ing light  of  his  work — " 

"  Making  light  of  his  work  !"  said 
the  other.  "lam  almost  sure  that  you 
yourself  told  him  that  he  deserved  and 
required  a  long — a  very  long — holiday. ' ' 

"  You  did,  certainly." 

"And  didn't  you  ?" 

The  young  lady  looked  rather  em- 
barrassed. 

4 '  When  you  saw  him, ' '  said  she,  with 
flushed  cheeks,  "  so  greatly  enjoying  the 
sailing — absorbed  in  it — and — and  gain- 
ing health  and  strength,  too — well,  of 
course  you  naturally  wished  that  he 
should  come  back  and  go  aw  ay  with  you 
again.  But  it  is  different  on  reflection. 
You  should  not  ask  him." 

"  Why,  what  evil  is  likely  to  happen 
to  him  through  taking  another  six  weeks' 
holiday  ?  Is  he  likely  to  fall  out  of  the 
race  of  life  because  of  a  sail  in  the  White 
Dove  ?  And  doesn't  he  know  his  own 
business  ?    He  is  not  a  child." 

"  He  would  do  a  great  deal  to  please 
you." 

"  I  want  him  to  please  himself,"  said 
the  other  ;  and  she  added,  with  a  deadly 
frown  gathering  on  her  forehead,  "  and 
I  won't  have  you,  Miss  Dignity,  inter- 
fering with  the  pleasures  of  my  guests. 
And  there  is  to  be  no  snubbing,  and  no 
grim  looks,  and  no  hints  about  work, 
and  London,  and  other  nonsense,  when 
Angus  Sutherland  comes  back  to  us. 
You  shall  stand  by  the  gangway — do  you 
hear  ? — and  receive  him  with  a  smiling 
face  ;  and  if  you  are  not  particularly 
kind,  and  civil,  and  attentive  to  him, 
I'll  have  you  lashed  to  the  yard-arm  and 
painted  blue — keel-haul  me  if  I  don't." 

Fairer  and  fairer  grew  the  scene 
around  us  as  the  brave  White  Dove  went 
breasting  the  heavy  Atlantic  rollers. 
Blue  and  white  overhead  ;  the  hot  sun- 
light doing  its  best  to  dry  the  dripping 
rocks ;  Iona  shining  there  over  the 
smoother  waters  of  the  Sound  ;  the  sea 
breaking  white,  and  spouting  up  in 
columns,  as  it  dashed  against  the  pale 
red  promontories  of  the  Ross  of  Mull. 


But  then  this  stiff  breeze  had  backed  to 
the  west ;  and  there  was  many  a  long 
tack  to  be  got  over  before  we  got  quit 
of  the  Atlantic  swell  and  ran  clear  into 
the  Sound.  The  evening  was  drawing 
on  apace  as  we  slowly  and  cautiously 
steered  into  the  little  creek  of  Polterriv. 
No  sooner  had  the  anchor  rattled  out 
than  we  heard  the  clear  tinkling  of 
Master  Fred's  bell ;  how  on  earth  had 
he  managed  to  cook  dinner  amid  all  that 
diving  and  rolling  and  pitching  ? 

And  then,   as  we  had  hoped,  it  was 
a  beautiful  evening ;  and  the  long  gig 
was  got  out,  and  shawls  for  the  women- 
folk flung  into  the  stern.      The  fishing 
did  not  claim  our  attention.     Familiar 
as  some  of  us  were  with  the  wonderful 
twilights  of  the  north,  which  of  us  had 
ever  seen  anything   more  solemn,  and 
still,  and  lovely  than  these  colors  of  sea 
and  shore  ?    Half-past  nine  at  night  on 
the  8th  of   August ;  and  still  the  west 
and  north  were  flushed  with  a  pale  rose 
red,  behind  the  dark,  rich,  olive-green 
of     the    shadowed    Iona.      But    what 
was    that    to    the    magic    world    that 
lay  before  us   as    we  returned   to  the 
yacht  ?    Now  the  moon  had  arisen,  and 
it  seemed  to  be  of  a  clear,  lambent  gold  ; 
and  the  cloudless  heavens  and  the  still 
sea  were  of  a  violet  hue — not  imaginative- 
ly or  relatively,  but  positively  and  literal- 
ly violet.      Then   between    the  violet- 
colored  sky  and  the  violet-colored  sea,  a 
long  line  of  rock,  jet  black  as  it  appeared 
to  us.     That   was  all  the  picture  :  the 
yellow  moon,  the  violet  sky,  the  violet 
sea,  the  line  of  black  rock.     No  doubt 
it  was  the  intensity  of  the  shadows  along 
this  line  of  rock  that  gave  that  extraor- 
dinary luminousness  to  the  still  heavens 
and  the  still  sea. 

When  we  got  back  to  the  yacht  a  tele- 
gram awaited  us.  It  had  been  sent  to 
Bunessan,  the  nearest  telegraph-station  ; 
but  some  kind  friends  there,  recognizing 
the  White  Dove  as  she  came  along  by 
£risgeir,and  shrewdly  concluding  that  we 
must  pass  the  night  at  Polterriv,  had  been 
so  kind  as  to  forward  it  on  to  Fion-phort 
by  a  messenger. 

41 1  thought  so  !"  says  Queen  T.,  with 
a  fine  delight  in  her  face  as  she  reads  the 
telegram.  "It  is  from  Angus.  He  is 
coming  on  Thursday.  We  must  go 
back  to  meet  him  at  Ballahuiish  or 
Corpach." 
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Then  the  discourtesy  of  this  remark 
struck  her. 

44 1  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Smith,"  said 
she  instantly.  "  Of  course,  I  mean  if 
it  is  quite  agreeable  to  you.  He  does 
not  expect  us,  you  see  ;  he  would  come 
on  here — M 

"  I  assure  you  I  would  as  soon  go  to 
Ballahulish  as  anywhere  else,"  says  the 
Youth  promptly.  "  It  is  quite  the  same 
to  me — it  is  all  new,  you  see,  and  all 
equally  charming. ' ' 

Mary  Avon  alone  expressed  no  delight 
at  this  prospect  of  our  going  to  Ballahu- 
lish to  meet  Angus  Sutherland  ;  she  sat 
silent ;  her  eyes  were  thoughtful  and 
distant ;  it  was  not  of  anything  around 
her  that  she  was  thinking. 

The  moon  had  got  whiter  now  ;  the 
sea  and  the  sky  blue-black  in  place  of 


that  soft  warm  violet  color.  We  sat  on 
deck  till  a  late  hour ;  the  world  was 
asleep  around  us  ;  not  a  sound  disturbed 
the  absolute  stillness  of  land  and  sea. 

And  where  was  the  voice  of  our  sing- 
ing-bird ?  Had  the  loss  of  a  mere  sum 
of  money  made  her  forget  all  about  Mary 
Beaton,  and  Mary  Seaton,  "  and  Mary 
Carmichael  and  me"  ?  Or  was  the 
midnight  silence  too  much  for  her  ;  and 
the  thought  of  the  dusky  cathedral  over 
there  ;  with  the  gravestones  pale  in  the 
moonlight ;  and  all  around  a  whispering 
of  the  lonely  sea  ?  She  had  nothing  to 
fear.  She  might  have  crossed  over  to 
Iona  and  might  have  walked  all  by 
herself  through  the  ruins,  and  in  calm- 
ness regarded  the  sculptured  stones. 
The  dead  sleep  sound. — Cornhill Maga- 
zine. 
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Though  the  Chinese  can  lay  just  claim 
to  many  notable  inventions  at  dates 
which  carry  us  back  to  the  dark  ages, 
and  though  they  boast  of  having  dis- 
covered the  art  of  printing  eight  cen- 
turies before  it  was  known  in  Europe, 
yet  in  the  adoption  of  the  drama  they 
lagged  a  considerable  distance  behind 
the  people  of  western  nations.  For 
many  centuries  after  Thespis  arranged 
the  Greek  stage,  and  ^Eschylus  wrote,  the 
Chinese  were  ignorant  even  of  the  name 
of  a  theatre,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
sixth  century  (a.d.)  that  some  travelling 
gymnasts  from  India  initiated  the  people 
into  the  delights  of  the  rude  pantomimic 
dances  and  acrobatic  performances  of 
their  native  land.  In  these  exhibitions 
the  actors  dressed  themselves  in  the  skins 
of  wild  animals,  and  astonished  the  spec- 
tators by  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
transformed  themselves  from  the  likeness 
of  one  beast  to  that  of  another,  and  by 
the  agility  with  which  they  danced  among 
upturned  naked  swords,  or  walked  on 
the  tight-rope.  The  advance  from  these 
wild  performances  to  dramatic  recitation 
was  due,  as  has  been  the  case  with  many 
other  benefits  the  world  has  received,  to 
the  misfortunes  of  an  individual. 

"  Think  you  if  Laura  had  been  Petrarch's  wife 
He  would  have  written  sonnets  all  his  life  ?" 


And  in  like  manner  if  a  certain  China- 
man who  disgraced  the  seventh  century 
had  refrained  from  grossly  ill-treating  his 
beautiful  and  talented  wife,  she  would 
never  have  given  vent  to  her  feelings  in 
the  dramatic  recitations  she  was  the  first 
to  introduce,  and  the  invention  of  which 
might,  but  for  her  misfortunes,  have  been 
delayed  for  centuries.  The  example  set 
by  this  unfortunate  lady  was  soon  im- 
proved upon  by  others,  and  the  further 
introduction  of  dialogue  with  the  subse- 
quent dramatic  surroundings  speedily 
followed. 

Probably  the  same  cause  which  acted 
as  a  bar  to  the  invention  of  the  drama 
among  the  early  Jews  served  a  similar 
purpose  in  China.  Religious  ceremonies 
have  always  been  the  natural  origin  of 
the  theatre,  and  as  these  find  their  most 
dramatic  celebration  on  occasions  when 
hosts  of  gods  and  goddesses  have  to  be 
worshipped  and  propitiated,  we  might  ex- 
pect to  find,  as  has  been  the  case,  that 
polytheistic  nations  have  invariably  been 
the  originators  of  theatrical  plays.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  early  Chinese  were, 
like  the  Jews,  a  monotheistic  people,  and 
were  thus  deprived  of  the  incentive  to  the 
taste  for  dramatic  representations  en- 
joyed by  the  more  superstitious  natives 
of  other  lands.     Doubtless,  also,  the  ex- 
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isfence,  at  an  early  period,  of  a  very  per- 
fect literature,  to  which  authors  of  all 
succeeding  ages  have  turned  as  the  model 
of  excellence,  and  one  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  surpass,  may  have  had  its 
weight  in  checking  the  development  of 
this  and  lighter  branches  of  literature,  as 
it  certainly  has  in  stinting  the  growth  of 
the  national  imagination.  But  however 
this  may  be,  it  was  not  until  the  latter 
end  of  the  T'ang  Dynasty — 618-907 — 
that  a  Chinese  Thespis  arranged  the  wild 
dances  and  songs  of  the  precursors  of  the 
drama  into  connected  and  orderly  plays. 
This  period  was  the  Augustan  age  of 
Chinese  poetry,  and  it  was  then  that  the 
verses  of  Le  Tai-pih,  Pih  Keu-e,  and 
others,  found  an  echo  in  the  plays  of  in- 
ventive but  less  celebrated  authors. 

From  this  period  to  the  time  of  the 
Yuen  Dynasty,  founded  by  Jenghiz  Khan 
three  hundred  years  later,  the  art  of  dra- 
matic writing  improved  and  flourished  ; 
and  under  the  patronage  bestowed  upon 
it  by  the  Mongol  emperors,  it  may  be  said 
to  have  reached  its  highest  excellence. 
The  tone  of  the  plays  was  sound,  though 
many  of  the  incidents  introduced,  if 
measured  by  European  taste,  would  be 
considered  decidedly  coarse,  and  though 
the  ethical  precepts  they  inculcated  were 
not  very  rigorous,  yet  the  audience  were 
taught  the  very  practical  lessons  that  retri- 
bution is  sure  to  follow  on  vice,  and  that 
honesty  is  generally  the  best  policy. 
With  the  exception  of  dramatic  writing, 
the  period  of  the  Mongol  Dynasty  is  not 
conspicuous  for  any  literary  excellence, 
and  with  the  return  of  the  Chinese  to 
power  in  1368  the  pens  of  authors  were 
once  again  employed  in  the  paths  of  lit- 
erature, which  commended  themselves 
more  especially  to  the  inherent  classical 
taste  of  the  nation.  Thus  it  came  about 
that  dramatic  writing  fell  into  the  hands 
of  inferior  authors,  who  proved  most 
conclusively  their  incompetence,  and 
wrote  themselves  down  dullards  or  pla- 
giarists on  every  page  of  their  composi- 
tions. Being  unable  to  furnish  any 
scenes  of  intelligent  interest,  they  at- 
tempted to  supply  the  want  by  the  intro- 
duction  of  the  grossest  indecencies  in 
both  speech  and  action,  and,  though  ex- 
ceptions are  to  be  found,  such  has  con- 
tinued to  be  the  characteristics  of  Chinese 
playwrights  down  to  the  present  time. 

But  though  dramatic  writing  is  con- 


sidered to  be  a  very  inferior  branch  of 
literature,  and  though  actors  are  looked 
down  upon  as  the  very  refuse  of  society, 
being  one  of  the  few  classes  which  are  ex- 
cluded from  competing  in  the  open  ex- 
aminations, the  national  taste  for  the 
theatre  is  universal  and  absorbing.  At 
all  the  great  court  ceremonies,  at  all  the 
principal  religious  festivals,  and  on  all  oc- 
casions of  general  rejoicing,  theatrical 
displays  bear  a  part ;  and  so  completely 
is  the  drama  a  national  institution,  that 
on  the  death  of  the  emperor  all  the  the- 
atres throughout  the  realm  are  by  law  or- 
dered to  be  closed  during  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  public  mourning. 

In  the  north  of  China  every  town  and 
every  large  village  boasts  its  permanent 
theatre,  while  the  inhabitants  of  other 
villages,  too  small  to  be  so  fortunate,  find 
little  difficulty  in  extemporizing  theatres 
of  mat  and  bamboo  on  any  chance  ar- 
rival of  an  itinerant  troupe  of  actors. 
As  long  as  the  visit  of  these  wandering 
players  lasts  the  people  of  the  district  give 
themselves  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
holiday.  Early  each  morning  the  roads 
from  all  the  country  round  may  be  seen 
crowded  with  people,  the  poorer  ones  on 
foot  and — if  in  the  north  of  China — the 
wealthier  classes  on  mules  or  in  carts,  all 
tending  to  the  one  point  of  attraction  ; 
the  women  gay  in  blue,  red,  or  green 
silks,  and  the  men  in  their  best  and 
brightest  attire.  If  we  follow  this  pleas- 
ure-seeking crowd  we  enter  a  theatre 
built  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  at 
one  end  of  which  is  a  platform,  gener- 
ally, though  not  always,  as  wide  as  the 
building.  This  platform  is  divided 
breadthwise  by  a  wooden  partition  with 
two  entrances,  the  front  part  forming  the 
stage,  and  the  rear  portion  serving  the 
purposes  of  green-room,  property-room, 
and  abode  of  the  troupe.  The  body  of 
the  theatre,  answering  to  our  pit  and 
stalls,  is  without  seats  or  partitions ; 
while  above  and  encircling  the  whole  are 
the  boxes,  in  which  the  women  and  prin- 
cipal subscribers  have  their  places.  If 
the  district  should  be  a  very  poor  one  the 
probability  is  that  we  find  ourselves  op- 
posite a  covered  stage  on  an  open  piece 
of  ground,  in  front  of  which  the  carts  of 
the  visitors,  full  of  their  occupants,  are 
ranged  in  a  semicircle,  thus  forming  the 
walls  of  a  truly  Thespian  theatre.  Within 
this  inclosure  stands  a  densely  packed, 
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good-natured,  eager  crowd,  whose  power 
of  standing  is  only  equalled  by  their 
power  of  unflagging  enjoyment. 

No  money  is  taken  at  the  doors.  The 
troupe  is  generally  hired  either  by  a  pri- 
vate individual  or  by  a  public  subscrip- 
tion for  a  certain  number  of  days,  and 
free  admission  is  granted  to  every  one. 
The  performances  last  from  the  early 
morning  until  late  in  the  evening,  with 
short  intervals  between  each  of  the  four 
or  five  pieces.  The  acting,  generally 
speaking,  is  good,  for  the  Chinese  are 
naturally  quick  of  observation,  and  are 
thus  able  in  every-day  life  to  catch  easily 
the  tone  of  those  with  whom  they  asso- 
ciate, and  on  the  stage  to  assume .  the 
characters  they  wish  to  represent.  The 
possession  of  these  faculties  is  the  more 
important  as  the  actors  get  very  little 
guidance  from  the  play-books,  which  al- 
most entirely  confine  their  directions  to 
44  enter,"  "  exit,"  and  "  aside,"  or,  as 
the  Chinese  literally  translated  means, 
"ascend,"  "descend,"  and  "  turn  the 
back  and  say." 

The  Chinese  plays  of  the  Yuen  Dy- 
nasty, the  period  as  stated  above  when 
the  art  of  dramatic  writing  reached  its 
highest  excellence,  treat  either  of  his- 
torical or  domestic  subjects.  In  the  his- 
torical plays  the  chivalrous  deeds  of  the 
favorite  emperors  and  heroes  of  bygone 
ages  are  narrated,  and  the  vices  of  sen- 
sual monarchs  are  shown  up  with  no 
sparing  hand.  The  domestic  plays  relate 
to  the  deeds  of  every-day  life,  and  may 
be  accepted  as  very  truthful  representa- 
tions of  Chinese  manners  and  customs  of 
the  present  day,  since  these,  being  based 
on  the  dicta  of  Confucius,  are  as  unal- 
terable as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians. The  dramas  are  generally  divided 
into  four  or  five  acts,  but  as  these  divis- 
ions are  entirely  arbitrary,  marking  no 
new  departure  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  play,  and  as  there  is  a  total  want  of 
scenery,  they  are  not  noticeable  to  the 
spectator. 

In  criticising  the  substance  and  style 
of  Chinese  dramas  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
member the  tone  of  the  national  mind  in 
its  leading  characteristics,  and  in  its  sym- 
pathies and  prejudices.  To  every  one 
acquainted  with  Chinese  literature  it 
must  be  obvious  that  whatever  excellent 
qualities  Chinamen  may  possess,  imagi- 
nation cannot  be  reckoned  among  them. 


They  are  essentially  a  stolid,  prosaic 
people.  Their  best  philosophical  works 
will  bear  comparison  with  the  writings  of 
the  most  noted  philosophers  of  ancient 
Greece,  and  the  utterances  of  Confucius, 
Mencius,  Laou-tsze,  Chwang-tsze  and 
others,  have  exerted  and  will  continue  to 
exercise  as  powerful  an  influence  as  were 
ever  exercised  by  the  teachings  of  Plato 
or  Aristotle.  Their  histories  also, 
though  devoid  of  all  those  popular  inci- 
dents, deductions  from  events,  and 
studies  of  character  which  make  history 
interesting,  are  marvellously  accurate 
records  of  events,  and  bear  ample  testi- 
mony to  the  plodding  industry  of  their 
compilers.  As  mathematicians  the  Chi- 
nese have  shown  themselves  to  be  no 
mean  proficients,  and  as  encyclopaedists 
they  have  few  equals.  But  when  we 
come, to  works  which  for  their  successful 
treatment  require  the  exercise  of  a  varied 
and  lively  imagination  we  recognize  at 
once  that  the  authors  are  not  equal  to 
the  necessities  of  their  calling.  For  this 
deficiency  their  mental  training  is  no 
doubt  mainly  answerable.  Confucius, 
their  great  and  unapproachable  model, 
was  not  gifted  with  a  lively  imagination, 
but  being  a  man  of  an  eminently  practi- 
cal mind,  he  never  wandered  beyond  his 
immediate  horizon,  and  used  all  his 
efforts  to  discourage  his  disciples  from 
straying  into  the  domain  of  fancy.  Not 
long  since  a  French  statesman  boasted  to 
a  visitor  that  at  the  moment  he  was  speak- 
ing every  child  in  France  was  learning 
from  the  same  book.  Unfortunately  for 
China,  every  generation  of  children  has 
been  reading  from  the  same  book  for 
twenty  centuries,  and  that  book  is  the 
Confucian  classics.  The  effect  of  this 
worship  of  Confucius  as  a  man  of  sur- 
passing wisdom,  whose  word  is  to  be  ac- 
cepted without  question,  and  whose  lit- 
erary style  supplies  a  model  of  excellence 
to  which  it  is  impossible  to  approach,  has 
served  to  dwarf  the  imagination  and  de- 
stroy all  freshness  of  thought,  and  to 
elevate  mere*memory  and  repetition  above 
genius  and  originality. 

These  mental  characteristics  make  it 
obvious  that  we  need  not  expect  to  find 
in  their  dramatic  writings  those  touches 
of  fancy  and  that  play  of  imagination 
which  we  look  for  in  the  works  of  Euro- 
pean playwrights.  No  great  author  has 
arisen  to  teach  them  to  analyze  the  mo- 
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tives  which  sway  men  in  the  concerns  of 
every-day  life,  and  novelists  and  play- 
wrights therefore  are  content  to  make 
their  characters  move,  act,  and  converse 
at  will,  without  troubling  themselves  to 
make  a  psychological  study  of  the 
thoughts  which  influence  them.  Thus 
even  in  the  best  plays  the  characters  are 
moved  about  in  a  somewhat  disconnected 
and  arbitrary  way  to  suit  the  design  of 
the  author,  too  often  in  defiance  of  the 
probabilities,  and  with  a  total  disregard 
for  the  old-fashioned  unities.  But  if 
they  are  unable  to  reach  a  high  standard 
of  dramatic  writing,  they  show  consider- 
able skill  in  inventing  incidents  and  in 
introducing  clever  and  humorous  dia- 
logues. Thus  they  startle  and  amuse 
more  than  they  interest,  and  cater  for  the 
eye  and  ear  rather  than  for  the  mind. 

As  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  there 
are  never  more  than  two  interlocutors  on 
the  Chinese  stage  at  once,  except  in  very 
rare  instances.  This,  coupled  with  the 
absence  of  scenery,  make  it  necessary  for 
the  players,  when  first  presenting  them- 
selves, to  describe  their  circumstances 
and  condition,  as  is  common  in  the  Nor- 
mandy peasant  plays  of  the  present  day, 
but  none  the  less  awkward.  The  dia- 
logues are  written  in  the  colloquial  lan- 
guage which,  in  the  case  of  the  plays  of 
the  Yuen  Dynasty  (i  260-1368),  is  that 
spoken  in  the  north  of  China  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Throughout  the  play  are  in- 
terspersed short  lyrical  pieces,  in  which 
the  principal  actor  gives  vent  to  his  opin- 
ions on  the  surrounding  circumstances, 
and  directs  the  thoughts  of  the  audience 
in  the  channel  desired  by  the  author.  In 
this  way  they  serve  the  purpose  of  the 
Greek  chorus,  from  which,  however,  they 
differ  in  being  uttered  by  one  man,  and 
that  one  of  the  actors. 

To  illustrate  these  remarks  we  will 
briefly  review  a  drama  taken  from  the 
collection  known  as  the  "  Hundred  Plays 
of  the  Yuen  Dynasty,"  and  entitled 
4 ■  The  Flower  of  the  Inner  Hall. ' '  The 
piece  is  a  domestic  tragedy,  and  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  best  style  of  Chinese 
dramatic  composition.  The  first  scene 
opens  with  the  appearance  on  the  stage 
of  an  old  nobleman,  who  explains  his  po- 
sition and  the  surrounding  circumstances 
in  these  words  :  "  I  am  a  native  of 
Peenleang,  and  my  name  is  Chaou.  My 
household  consists  of  two  persons  besides 


myself,  namely,  my  wife  and  her  relative 
Wang,  who  manages  my  affairs.  This 
morning  I  received  as  a  present  from  the 
Emperor  a  young  girl  named  Tsuy,  who 
is  accompanied  by  hej  mother.  I  don't 
quite  know  what  my  wife  will  say  to  this, 
so  Wang  shall  take  the  girl  to  her,  before 
I  formally  receive  her  into  my  house- 
hold/ ' 

Accordingly  Wang  receives  his  orders, 
and  when  the  stage  is  cleared  Mrs. 
Chaou  enters  and  thus  describes  herself : 
"  I  am  Chaou 's  wife,  and  am  of  a  very 
unyielding  temper.  Every  household 
matter  is  invariably  submitted  to  my  de- 
cision, and  I  am  surprised  therefore  that 
Wang  has  not  been  to  consult  me  for 
these  last  two  days."  This  gives  the 
cue  to  Wang,  who  enters  with  the  two 
women  and  explains  his  mission.  The 
beauty  of  the  young  girl  gives  rise  to  a 
gang  of  jealousy  in  the  unyielding  bosom 
of  her  childless  rival,  who  thus  solilo- 
quizes, 4 '  This  girl  is  very  pretty.  If  she 
gain  the  affection  of  my  husband  and 
presents  him  with  a  son,  what  will  be- 
come of  me.  And  a  daughter  would  be 
nearly  as  bad.  I  have  determined  what 
I  will  do  :  (calls)  Wang,  take  those 
women  and  either  strangle  them  or  other- 
wise kill  them,  for  they  must  die.  See 
them  killed  yourself,  and  come  and  report 
to  me." 

Although  a  reprobate,  Wang  is  unwill- 
ing personally  to  execute  the  imperious 
order  of  Mrs.  Chaou  ;  and  in  his  diffi- 
culty he  bethinks  himself  of  *  *  that 
drunken  sot  Le,  with  whose  wife  he  had 
been  carrying  on  an  intrigue  ;' '  and  who, 
by  threats,  might  easily  be  induced,  he 
thought,  to  perpetrate  the  double  mur- 
der. The  scene  now  changes  to  Le's 
house,  at  least  the  audience  are  led  to  be- 
lieve so  by  the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Lef 
who  thus  explains  herself :  "  My  sur- 
name is  Chang,  and  I  am  the  wife  of  Le. 
We  have  one  son,  named  Futung,  who 
is  unfortunately  dumb.  As  for  his 
father,  he  is  a  drunkard,  who  utterly  neg- 
lects his  business  at  the  Yamun  (or 
office  of  the  local  official),  where  he 
serves  as  a  subordinate  to  Wang."  At 
this  point  Wang  enters,  and  indicates  his 
whereabouts  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
exclaiming,  "  Here  I  am  at  Le's  house." 
A  knock  at  a  door,  as  imaginary  as  Bot- 
tom's wall  in  "  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  brings  out  Mrs.  Le,  who  in- 
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vites  him  in,  and  to  whom  he  pours  out 
his  difficulty.  With  the  instinctive  cun- 
ning of  a  dissolute  woman,  she  sees  in 
the  circumstances  a  means  of  carrying 
out  her  adulterous  designs.  "Wang," 
she  says,  "  if  you  wish  that  we  should  be 
man  and  wife,  I  have  a  plan.  You  came 
to  tell  Le  that  Mrs.  Chaou  orders  him  to 
kill  the  two  women.  I  see  you  don't 
wish  to  hurt  them,  so  I  will  take  their 
head  ornaments,  and  persuade  Le  to  let 
them  go.  You  come  in  three  days  to  in- 
quire as  to  their  fate  ;  he  will  say  he  has 
murdered  them ;  you  answer,  4  You 
scoundrel,  you  took  their  head  orna- 
ments and  let  them  go  ! '  When  he  de- 
nies it,  turn  to  me  and  say,  '  Your  wife 
must  know  about  it ; '  then  take  a  stick 
and  threaten  me.  I  will  say,  •  Don't 
strike  me  and  I  will  tell  you  the  truth  : 
my  husband  insisted  on  taking  their  head 
ornaments,  and  then  let  them  go. '  Then 
you  frighten  Le,  and  say,  *  Do  you  want 
to  be  forgiven  ? '  He  will  say,  *  Of  course 
I  do. '  You  reply, '  If  you  do,  you  must 
divorce  your  wife.'  *I  will,  but  who 
wants  her  ? '  You  say,  *  I  want  her. ' 
And  when  once  I  am  divorced  we  will  be 
man  and  wife  forever.  What  do  you 
say  to  this  ?" 

The  ingenuity  of  this  scheme  is  only 
equalled  by  the  success  which  attends  it. 
Everything,  except  the  final  settlement, 
turns  out  as  the  plotters  desire.  Le 
makes  one  piteous  appeal  to  Wang's  bet- 
ter feelings  before  signing  the  bill  of  di- 
vorcement, but  his  only  answer  is  an  im- 
perative order  to  put  pen  to  paper  in- 
stantly. Le  still,  however,  strives  for  a 
few  moments'  respite  : 

"  Your  servant  wishes  to  comply  with 
your  commands,  but  he  has  no  pencil." 

But  Mrs.  Le  is  again  equal  to  the  oc- 
casion. "Here,"  she  replies,  "is  an 
ornamental  pencil. ' ' 

"  I  have  no  paper,"  persists  the  hus- 
band. 

"  Here  is  a  shoe  pattern  piece  of 
paper,"  responds  his  wife. 

"  I  have  no  inkstone." 

"  You  can  easily  rub  some  ink  without 
one,"  says  the  guilty  woman. 

This  cold-blooded  treachery  is  too 
much  for  Le,  who  breaks  out  into  bitter 
reproaches  against  his  wife  ;  and  gradu- 
ally working  himself  up  into  a  state  of 
virtuous  indignation,  refuses  to  sign  the 
paper,  and  threatens  to  report  the  matter 
Nxw  Series.— Vol.  XXXI.,  No.  3. 


to  the  Prefect.  This  menace  so  alarms 
Wang  that  he  murders  him  on  the  spot ; 
and  having  put  the  corpse  into  a  sack, 
throws  it  into  the  well  of  the  house.  The 
scene  now  changes,  and  Seaou,  the  land- 
lord of  the  Lion  Inn,  is  seen  standing  at 
the  door  of  his  hostelry,  in  the  twilight. 
Presently  Tsuy  enters,  and  informs  the 
audience  that  she  has  lost  her  mother  in 
the  streets,  and  that  she  is  in  search  of  a 
night's  lodging.  Seeing  Seaou,  she  asks 
him  for  a  room,  and  is  shown  by  the 
landlord  into  the  "first  room."  The 
beauty  of  the  girl  excites  first  the  admira- 
tion and  then  the  passion  of  Seaou,  while 
her  loneliness,  instead  of  appealing  to  his 
pity,  encourages  him  in  his  intentions. 
He  first  attempts  to  cajole  her  into  com- 
pliance with  his  wishes,  but  finding  that 
unavailing  he  seizes'  an  axe  to  frighten 
her.  "  If  you  won't  I  will  kill  you." 
(He  strikes  her  and  she  falls.)  "  Why 
don't  you  speak  ?"  (He  looks  into  her 
fate.)  * •  1  intended  only  to  frighten  her. 
How  can  one  who  is  beautiful  be  so  fond 
of  death  ?  It  is  very  strange.  I  will  put 
a  piece  of  charm-paper  from  the  door- 
post into  her  hair,  and  will  throw  her 
into  the  well." 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  passionless 
way  in  which  the  characters  in  Chinese 
plays  act  and  speak  at  moments  calcu- 
lated to  stir  the  blood  of  the  most  cal- 
lous. The  authors  seem  incapable  of 
introducing  either  eloquence  or  passion 
into  their  writings  ;  and  we  are  left  to 
contemplate  people  of  both  sexes  and  of 
all  ages  performing  deeds  of  atrocity  and 
horror,  of  virtue  and  glory,  with  an  ab- 
sence of  emotion  which  can  only  be 
equalled  by  the  wooden  figures  of  a 
child's  Noah's  ark. 

Scarcely  has  Seaou  taken  up  his  place 
again  at  the  door  of  the  inn  when  Tsuy's 
mother  appears  in  search  of  a  night's 
lodging,  and  is  shown  into  the  "  back 
room."  ; 

* '  Fancy  such  a  coincidence, ' '  remarks 
the  landlord  to  himself.  "  I  hope  no- 
body else  will  come." 

Before  the  words  are  well  out  of  his 
lips  there  enters  a  young  gentleman,  who 
introduces  himself  to  the  audience  in  the 
following  terms  :  "  My  name  is  Lew, 
and  I  am  a  native  of  Loyang.  I  have 
been  studying  Manchoo  literature,  but 
have  not  as  yet  made  for  myself  a  repu- 
tation. As  the  spring  examinations  are 
23 
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approaching  I  have  packed  up  my  musi- 
cal instruments  and  books  in  my  box, 
and  am  on  my  way  to  Court  to  seek  pro- 
motion. I  have  got  as  far  as  Peenleang, 
and  as  it  is  getting  late  I  will  go  to  the 
'  Lion  '  for  the  night."  (Sues host)  "  I 
want  a  room  for  to-night." 

Musical  instruments  are  the  common 
accompaniments  of  books  in  the  boxes 
of  scholars,  for  the  Chinese  consider  that 
the  knowledge  of  sounds  and  the  science 
of  government  are  very  nearly  allied,  and 
that  only  those  who  understand  the  sci- 
ence of  music  are  fit  to  perform  the 
duties  of  rulers.  "  If  one  wishes  to 
know  if  a  kingdom  is  well-governed,  and 
if  the  manners  of  the  people  are  good  or 
the  reverse,  let  him  examine  the  music 
that  obtains  at  Court,"  said  Confu- 
cius. 

The  exigencies  of  the  moment  compel 
the  landlord  to  show  the  musical  scholar 
into  the  room  which  was  the  scene  of  the 
murder,  and  there  he  presently  leaves 
him  over  a  bottle  of  wine.  The  materi- 
als for  an  explosion  are  now  all  collected. 
The  body  of  the  murdered  girl  and  the 
murderer,  the  mother  of  the  victim,  and 
a  young  traveller  who  might  be  supposed 
to  be  ready  to  espouse  the  cause  of  un- 
fortunate beauty,  are  all  under  one  roof. 
A  spark  only  is  required  to  set  the  whole 
in  a  blaze,  and  the  author  calls  to  his  as- 
sistance the  supernatural  to  supply  the 
taper. 

Suddenly,  while  Lew  is  sitting  sipping 
his  wine,  Tsuy's  ghost  taps  at  his  door 
and  asks  for  a  light.  Lew  recognizes  the 
voice  as  being  that  of  a  girl,  but  having 
a  reputation  to  make  by  virtuous  con- 
duct as  well  as  by  Manchoo  literature, 
he  replies,  with  a  prudence  not  unmixed 
with  fear,  "  I  will  give  you  a  light 
through  the  cranny  in  the  door."  He 
does  so,  but  the  ghost  blows  it  out ;  and 
after  another  attempt  with  a  like  result 
he  loses  patience  and  exclaims,  "  I  have 
lit  it  for  you  twice,  and  now  you  had 
better  come  in  and  light  it  for  yourself." 
The  ghost,  which  is  a  faithful  repro- 
duction of  the  luckless  Tsuy  in  all  her 
beauty,  excites  the  admiration  of  the 
scholar,  and  so  flatters  his  vanity  by  tell- 
ing him  that  hearing  he  was  there  she 
had  come  to  see  him,  that  his  origi- 
nal intention  of  getting  speedily  rid  of 
her  is  exchanged  for  an  invitation  to 
supper. 


Lew.  I  am  unworthy  to  excite  such  curiosity. 
Will  you  join  me  at  my  repast,  that  we  may  en 
joy  an  intellectual  conversation  ? 

Tsu/s  Ghost.  I  will  obey  your  honorable  de- 
cree. (She  sits  down.)  May  I  ask  if  yon  have 
written  any  pearls  of  literature  ? 

Lew.  My  abilities  are  small.  How  dare  I 
repeat  my  compositions  in  your  presence  ?  I 
have,  however,  written  a  piece  called  "  The 
Flower  of  the  Inner  Hall,"  and  will  read  it  to 
you  if  you  wish.  (Reads.) 
"  Her  luxuriant  hair  resembles  a  flock  of  crows. 
Her  silken  petticoat  cages  her  red  gauze  gar- 
ment, 
Her  deeply   frowning   eyebrows  resemble   a 

wrinkled  willow  leaf, 
The  color  of  her  cheeks  is  like  the  morning  dew. 
Her  dress  betokens  mourning,  on  her  feet  she 

wears  light  stockings, 
Where  in  fairy-land  does  she  dwell?"— "The 
Flower  of  the  Inner  Hall,  * *  written  by  Lew. 

Tsu/s  Ghost.  Very  clever ;  I  will  compose  a 
piece  in  imitation  of  it.    (She  writes.)  I  have 
finished  and  will  read  it  to  you.    (Reads.) 
"  Dejected  I  pass  my  time  in  a  maze, 
But  in  dreams  I  return  to  my  home, 
Nowhere  can  I  see  a  goose,* 
Though   I  have  searched   everywhere,    even 
among  the  frogs  at  the  bottom  of  the  well. 
For  the  blue  peach-blossom  stuck  sideways  in 

my  hair, 
I  deeply  mourn  as  for  part  of  myself. — "  The 
Flower  of  the  Inner  /fall/*  written  by  Tsuy. 

While  the  two  convives  are  thus  amus- 
ing themselves,  Tsuy's  mother,  being  un- 
able to  sleep,  wanders  about  the  house, 
and  happening  to  pass  Lew's  door  hears 
her  daughter's  voice.  In  reply  to  her 
call  the  ghost  returns  an  answer  and  then 
disappears,  leaving  Lew  alone  to  con- 
front her  mother,  who  bursts  into  the 
room  and  demands  her  child.  To  Lew's 
reiterated  assurance  that  he  knows  noth- 
ing of  Tsuy  the  old  lady  turns  a  deaf  ear, 
and  is  confirmed  in  her  suspicions  of  his 
guilt  by  seeing  the  two  pieces  of  poetry, 
one  bearing  her  daughter's  signature,  on 
the  table.  These  she  seizes,  and  de- 
clares her  intention  of  reporting  the  affair 
to  the  Prefect. 

The  scene  now  changes  to  the  house  of 
the  old  nobleman  Chaou,  who  inquires 
from  his  wife  and  Wang  what  has  be- 
come of  Tsuy  and  her  mother.  After 
much  prevarication  Wang  confesses  that 
he  handed  them  over  to  Le.  Not  being 
satisfied  with  this  explanation,  Chaou 
sends  for  the  Prefect  Paou,  who  sings  as 
he  obeys  the  summons,  "  I  received  the 
imperial  order  to  take  office  in  the  south, 
to  dispense  the  law,  and  to  examine  into 

*  Geese  are  popularly  believed  to  carry  letters. 
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villainy.  Though  I  clothe  myself  with 
light  skin  garments  and  ride  handsome 
horses,  who  will  dare  to  impute  pecula- 
tion to  me  ?  On  the  contrary,  when  the 
people  see  their  virtuous  officer  pass  by, 
they  fear  as  the  shadow  of  Paou  Lung- 
too*  falls  upon  them." 

To  this  mirror  of  justice  Chaou  relates 
the  story  of  his  reception  of  Tsuy  and  of 
her  disappearance,  and  directs  him  to  in- 
quire into  the  matter.  His  suspicions  at 
once  fall  upon  Wang,  whom  he  takes 
with  him  to  his  Yamun.  While  on  the 
way  thither,  Tsuy's  ghost  raises  a  whirl- 
wind, which  the  Prefect  at  once  recog- 
nizes as  the  work  of  a  supernatural  being, 
and  abjures  it  to  depart.  At  this  moment 
Tsuy's  mother  arrests  his  progress  with 
cries  for  help,  and  accuses  Lew,  whom 
she  has  brought  with  her>  of  having  de- 
coyed away  her  daughter.  The  Prefect 
orders  these  other  litigants  to  follow  him 
to  the  Yamun,  where  he  at  once  ascends 
his  judgment-seat. 

The  production  of  the  pieces  of  poetry 
is  strong  evidence  against  Lew,  but  his 
full  explanation  and  repeated  professions 
of  innocence  cause  the  Prefect  to  study 
Tsuy's  verses,  in  which  he  sees  an  indi- 
cation that  she  has  met  with  foul  play. 
He  therefore  orders  Lew  to  return  to  the 
inn  for  the  night,  and  in  case  the  ghost 
should  again  appear  to  him  to  bring 
something  away  as  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  his  story.  In  due  course  the  ghost 
appears  as  before,  and  gives  him  the  bit 
of  peach-blossom  paper  which  she  wears 
in  her  hair,  and  with  which  he  returns 
to  the  Yamun  in  the  morning.  As  how- 
ever Wang  confesses  that  he  handed  Tsuy 
over  to  Le,  a  policeman  is  sent  to  search 
the  house  of  that  reprobate,  and  finds  in 
the  well  a  sack  evidently  containing  a 
corpse.  Believing  it  to  be  the  body  of 
Tsuy  he  goes  back  in  triumph  to  the 
Yamun,  and  in  full  court  opens  the  sack 
and  rolls  the  body  of  a  bearded  man  on 
the  floor  of  the  hall.  This  unexpected 
incident  further  complicates  a  matter  al- 
ready sufficiently  entangled,  and  the  po- 
liceman is  sent  back  to  the  house  to 
arrest  anybody  he  may  find  there.  He 
shortly  returns  with  Le's  dumb  son,  who 
instantly  recognizes  the  corpse,  and  ex- 
plains by  signs  that  it  is  that  of  his  father. 

*  A  magistrate  of  antiquity  celebrated  for  his 
justice  and  purity. 


The  scholar  Left  is  now  brought  up 
for  re-examination,  and  produces  the 
piece  of  peach-blossom  paper  taken  from 
the  ghost's  hair,  which  upon  examination 
proves  to  be  one  of  a  set  of  four  charm- 
papers  commonly  hung  on  the  door- 
posts of  houses.  A  policeman  is  there- 
fore sent  to  search  out  the  doorway  from 
which  this  particular  charm-paper  is 
missing,  and  such  proves  to  be  the  case 
at  the  Lion  Inn.  A  search  is  accordingly 
made  in  the  premises,  and  Tsuy's  body 
is  discovered  in  the  well.  This  dis- 
covery is  the  signal  for  the  arrest  of 
Seaou,  the  landlord,  who  finding  the  evi- 
dence irresistibly  strong  against  him  con- 
fesses his  guilt,  and  by  so  doing  exoner- 
ates Wang  from  the  charge.  The  Pre- 
fect therefore  sends  for  Wang  to  grant 
him  his  acquittal,  but  no  sooner  does  he 
appear  in  court  than  Le's  dumb  son  with 
wild  gestures  seizes  hold  of  him.  A  new 
light  is  now  thrown  on  the  scene.  "  Boy,, 
is  this  the  murderer  of  your  father  ?"  asks 
the  Prefect.  Bay  {who  in  his  excitement 
recovers  his  speech).  "  Yes,  this  is  the 
man  who  with  my  mother  murdered 
him." 

The  crooked  places  being  now  all  made 
plain,  it  only  remains  to  report  the  re- 
sult to  Chaou.  This  the  Prefect  does 
in  person,  taking  with  him  the  culprit  and 
witnesses.  Having  listened  attentively 
to  the  whole  story,  Chaou  gives  judgment 
in  these  words  :  "I  now  understand 
the  business.  Hearken  while  I  give  my 
decisions.  As  a  reward  for  Paou's  ex- 
ertions I  shall  petition  the  Emperor  to 
promote  him  three  steps.  The  mother 
of  the  unfortunate  Tsuy  shall  receive  a 
thousand  taels  of  silver.  Lew  is  acquit- 
ted, and  shall  be  granted  rank  in  the 
state.  Tsuy  shall  be  buried  in  a  tomb 
built  on  purpose  for  her,  and  incense 
shall  there  be  offered  to  raise  her  soul 
into  bliss.  The  boy  Futung  shall  be  sup- 
ported by  the  wealthy  people  of  the  town, 
and  Seaou  shall  be  punished  according  to 
law.  And  whereas  Wang  and  Mrs.  Le 
planned  the  murder  of  the  woman's  hus- 
band, they  shall  both  be  executed  without 
mercy,  and  their  disgrace  shall  be  pub- 
lished at  the  four  gates  of  the  city,  that 
all  may  know  of  it. ' ' 

In  reply  the  Prefect  returns  thanks,  and 
having  sung  a  short  eulogy  on  his  own 
diligence  and  sagacity,  exeunt  omnes. — 
The  Contemporary  Review. 
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O    PORTIA    AT    BELMONT. 

Quick  from  fog  and  frost  away. 
Fly  my  song  with  greeting  gay 
To  fair  Belmont's  lady  fair. 
Up,  my  song,  to  purer  air — 
Up  like  soaring  lark  in  spring  ! 
Quick  as  swallow  dips  his  wing 
Slanting  to  the  summer  sea, 
Quick,  away,  with  frolic  glee, 
Humble  greeting,  greeting  gay, 
To  the  Lady  Portia ! 

She  is  good  and  she  is  wise — 
She  has  shapen  destinies  ; — . 
Swift  of  tongue,  of  noble  speech. 
Learning  ever,  wise  to  teach  ; 
Wise  in  counsel,  firm  in  deed, 
Helper  in  man's  utmost  need  ; 
Brave  as  wise,  and  true  as  brave, 
Quick  to  feel,  and  strong  to  save  : 
Fly  my  little  song,  and  pay 
Honor  to  great  Portia. 

Wise  she  is — and  sweet  withal, 
Queen  at  life's  great  festival, 
Queen  of  laughter ;  keen  of  wit, 
Quick  to  aim,  and  sure  to  hit — 
Laughing  light,  and  laughing  ever, 
At  the  foolish  jest  and  clever — 
Laughing  first  and  jesting  after, 
For  she  scarce  can  speak  for  laughter- 
Who  our  thousand  follies  sees, 
Antics,  inconsistencies  : 
Wiser  than  all  men,  more  gay 
Than  a  child  is  Portia. 

Bright  on  Adriatic  sea 
Plays  the  sunlight  laughingly ; 
Soft  on  Belmont  lawns  by  night 
Flows  and  spreads  the  fair  moonlight  • 
Countless  years  has  Venice  stood 
Steadfast  on  the  shifting  flood : 
Steadfast  heart,  unbroken  will, 
Noble  purpose,  matchless  skill, 
Tenderness  of  moon's  soft  ray, 
Splendor  of  the  southern  day, 
Charm  of  Venus  at  her  birth. 
Naught  of  malice,  all  of  mirth, 
Laughter,  learning,  love,  and  play — 
All  good  things  are  Portia 

Fly,  then,  song  across  the  sea, 
Fly  to  mirth  and  minstrelsy ; 
And  when  thou  dost  see  the  trees 
On  fair  Belmont's  terraces, 
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Bow  thee  to  thy  lady's  knife. 
Kiss  the  hand  that  takes  thy  life ; 
Take  one  kiss  and  breathe  one  sigh 
When  she  cuts  thy  chord,  then  lie 
In  her  hand,  beneath  her  smile  ; 
She  will  laugh  a  little  while — 
For  she  laughs  at  little  things — 
Then  perchance  she'll  fold  thy  wings, 
Lay  thee  on  her  heart  to  rest ; 
Then  my  song  art  thou  most  blest] 
On  the  home  of  trust  and  play, 
On  the  hfcart  of  Portia. 

— Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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MADEMOISELLE  DE  MERSAC. 


Chapter  XXX. 

JEANNE   GAINS  A   NEW    FRIEND. 

Mr.  Ashley,  returning  home  late 
from  hunting,  found  a  note  awaiting  him, 
which  he  carried  down  with  him  to  the 
library,  before  dinner,  and  held  in  his 
hand  as  he  stood  in  his  favorite  attitude 
upon  the  hearth-rug. 

"  Here's  a  bit  of  news  for  you  all," 
said  he,  tapping  the  open  sheet  with  his 
blunt  forefinger  ;  "  Barrington's  back." 

Each  member  of  his  small  audience, 
except  Jeanne,  promptly  responded, 
4<  Oh  !"  The  latter,  in  the  course  of  her 
recent  studies  of  the  English  language,  as 
spoken  in  the  land  of  its  origin,  had  al- 
ready had  occasion  to  notice  the  impor- 
tant part  played  by  this  compendious 
monosyllable  in  our  conversation,  and 
the  infinity  of  meanings  which,  by  variety 
of  inflection,  it  can  be  made  to  bear. 

"  Came  back  last  night,  he  tells  me," 
Mr.  Ashley  went  on  ;  "  and  he  says,  if 
we'll  have  him,  he  should  like  to  come  up 
and  dine  to-morrow  night,  so  as  to  have 
a  talk  with  me  about  those  dogs,  you 
know.  Of  course  we  shall  be  very 
pleased  to  see  him,  and  I've  written  to 
tell  him  to  bring  a  friend  he  has  staying 
with  him  too.  Only,  you  know,"  con- 
tinued the  practical  Mr.  Ashley,  "  it  isn't 
much  use  his  coming  up  to  look  at  the 
pups  at  that  time  of  night.  Odd  that  he 
should  have  chosen  such  an  hour. ' ' 

"  Very,"  said  Miss  Barrington  dryly. 

Helen  looked  conscious,  Blanche 
laughed,  and  a  gradual  smile  dawned 
upon  Mr.  Ashley's  lips  and  spread  itself 
over  his  bucolic  features.  These  good 
people  thought  they  knew  pretty  well 


what  had  induced  Mr.  Barrington  to  offer 
himself  as  their  guest ;  and  Jeanne,  per- 
ceiving their  thoughts,  felt  a  sudden, 
sharp  pang,  of  which  she  was  so  ashamed 
that  she  hastened  to  stifle  it  under  a 
forced  access  of  high  spirits.  She  talked 
a  great  deal  more  than  usual  throughout 
the  evening,  and  made  a  point  of  laugh- 
ing heartily  at  her  uncle's  ponderous 
jokes,  insomuch  that  Miss  Barrington, 
for  one,  immediately  detected  the  spuri- 
ous nature  of  her  gayety,  and  began  to 
wonder  what  it  might  be  intended  to 
conceal. 

In  truth,  Jeanne,  reserved  and  self- 
possessed  though  she  was,  was  no  great 
adept  in  the  art  of  concealment.  It  had 
never  been  her  habit  to  practise  small 
social  hypocrisies,  and  probably  no 
amount  of  training  would  ever  have  made 
her  into  anything  but  a  deplorable  ac- 
tress. But  if  simulated  emotion  were  not 
one  of  her  strong  points,  she  had,  by 
way  of  counterpoise,  a  fine  supply  of 
natural  composure  wherewith  to  clothe 
that  which  she  really  felt ;  and  of  this 
fact  Mr.  Barrington  was  somewhat  pain- 
fully reminded  when  he  made  his  en- 
trance, on  the  following  evening,  at  the 
dinner-hour. 

He  had  driven  his  old  friend  and 
school-fellow,  Leigh,  over  from  Broad- 
ridge  in  a  dog-cart,  and  had  beguiled  the 
way  by  descanting  upon  the  awkward- 
ness and  difficulty  of  his  position — he  be- 
ing, as  he  alleged,  desperately  in  love 
with  one  of  the  ladies  whom  he  was  about 
to  meet,  while  he  more  than  hinted  that 
another  was  no  less  desperately  enamored 
of  himself.  He  had  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  express  some  contrition  for  his  past 
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conduct  toward  the  latter,  and  to  blame 
himself  for  having  excited  hopes  which 
could  now  never  be  realized. 

"  I  really  am  a  most  unfortunate  beg- 
gar,' '  he  had  sighed.  "  I  suppose  it  is 
my  confounded  impulsiveness  that  is  al- 
ways getting  me  into  trouble.  How  I 
am  to  escape  from  this  house  to-night 
without  putting  my  foot  into  it  some- 
how, is  more  than  I  can  imagine. ' ' 

Whereupon  Mr.  Leigh  had  replied  by 
pertinently  inquiring  why  the  deuce  he 
was  going  there  then. 

And  now,  behold,  not  only  did  Mad- 
emoiselle de  Mersac,  after  a  few  words 
of  friendly,  unembarrassed  greeting,  turn 
away  to  listen  to  Mrs.  Ashley's  rambling 
account  of  the  village  clothing-club,  but 
even  Helen,  being  moved  by  some  im- 
pulse of  coquetry  or  curiosity,  must  needs 
devote  her  small  conversational  powers 
to  the  entertainment  of  the  stranger  ;  so 
that  the  irresistible  Barrington  had  to  fall 
back,  with  as  good  a  grace  as  might  be, 
upon  his  Aunt  Susan. 

That  lady  made  things  pleasant  for 
him  by  asking  what  had  brought  him 
home  a  good  three  weeks  before  his  time  ; 
and  getting  no  satisfactory  answer  to  this 
question,  went  on  to  remark,  in  a  loud 
and  resolute  voice,  that  it  wasn't  the 
slightest  use  trying  to  hoodwink  her,  and 
that  when  people  were  so  very  mysterious 
about  their  movements,  one  might  be 
tolerably  sure,  as  a  general  thing,  that 
they  had  something  to  be  ashamed  of. 

"  I  have  always  a  great  deal  to  be 
ashamed  of, ' '  Barrington  answered.  To 
which  his  aunt  rejoined  tartly,  "  So  I 
should  think. ' ' 

Barrington,  who  did  not  consider  him- 
self rich  enough  to  be  able  to  view  with 
indifference  the  opinions  of  a  well-dow- 
ered maiden  atmt,  felt  that  he  was  not 
beginning  the  evening  happily. 

Nor  were  the  Fates  any  kinder  to  him 
at  the  dinner-table.  It  was  in  the  natural 
course  of  things  that  he  should  be  placed 
next  to  his  hostess  ;  but  what  he  had  not 
bargained  for  was  that  Helen  should  oc- 
cupy the  seat  upon  his  other  hand,  and 
that  Jeanne,  upon  the  opposite  side  of 
the  table,  should  be  monopolized  by  Mr. 
Leigh,  with  whom — to  use  that  favored 
gentleman's  own  phrase — she  "got  on 
like  a  house  on  fire. ' ' 

Mr.  Leigh  was  a  good-natured,  well- 
to-do  bachelor,  living,  for  the  most  part, 


in  clubs  and  among  men,  yet  not  insen- 
sible to  the  charms  of  female  loveliness 
when  chance  threw  such  blessings  in  his 
path  ;  a  man  with  a  large  acquaintance 
and  many  friends,  with  good  looks,  good 
health,  a  fair  amount  of  information,  and 
a  sufficiency  of  small  talk.  He  amused 
Jeanne,  and  took  some  pains  to  achieve 
this  result,  for  he  had  been  much  struck 
by  the  attractiveness  of  her  person  and 
carriage.  Barrington  was  not  jealous  of 
his  friend.  He  knew  that  Leigh  was 
not  a  marrying  man,  and  was,  besides, 
too  self-satisfied — or,  as  he  would  have 
put  it,  too  philosophical — to  give  way 
easily  to  such  a  weakness.  At  the  same 
time  he  had  not  come  to  Holmhurst  that 
evening  to  introduce  Jeanne  to  a  new  ac- 
quaintance ;  and  so  it  fell  out  that  he 
gave  some  offence  to  his  right-hand 
neighbor  by  an  unusual  taciturnity  and 
absence  of  mind.  As  for  Mrs.  Ashley, 
who  sat  on  his  left,  she  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  being  either  answered  or  lis- 
tened to,  and  did  not,  therefore,  notice 
anything  strange  in  the  manner  of  her 
prospective  son-in-law. 

But,  of  course,  in  due  time  Barrington 
got  the  opportunity  he  desired.  Later 
in  the  evening,  after  the  ladies  had  with- 
drawn, he  slipped  away  from  the  dining- 
table,  over  which  Mr.  Ashley  and  Leigh, 
assisted  by  memory  and  imagination, 
were  complacently  hunting  every  county 
in  England,  and  entering  the  drawing- 
room  simultaneously  with  the  butler  and 
the  tea-tray,  steered  straight  for  the  sofa 
where  Jeanne  was  seated  alone.  He  had 
based  his  calculations  upon  a  long  ex- 
perience of  the  changeless  customs  of 
Holmhurst,  and  these  were  fully  justified 
by  the  event.  Helen  and  Blanche  were 
at  the  grand-piano,  producing  subdued 
discord  ;  Aunt  Susan  was  bending  over 
her  tatting  and  warming  her  toes  before 
the  fire  ;  and  Mrs.  Ashlejr,  with  her  cap 
hanging  by  a  single  hair-pin,  was  nodding 
drowsily  over  the  advertisement  sheet  of 
the  TimcS)  keeping  up  a  dropping  fire  of 
inaudible  comments  the  while  upon  the 
family  events  recorded  therein.  The 
Holmhurst  drawing-room  has  no  lack  of 
space,  and  Jeanne  was,  for  all  needful 
purposes,  alone  in  it. 

"At  last!"  ejaculated  Barrington, 
with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction,  as  he  sank 
down  upon  the  cushions  beside  her. 

Very  likely  the  words  may  have  found 
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an  echo  in  Jeanne's  heart ;  but,  if  so, 
they  remained  there,  and  did  not  rise  to 
her  lips. 

44  You  do  not  follow  the  English  habit 
of  drinking  wine  after  your  dinner?" 
said  she  inquiringly. 

44  As  a  general  thing  I  do,M  answered 
Barrington.  4 *  It  is  a  very  agreeable  and 
sensible  sort  of  habit,  I  think ;  only 
there  are  occasions,  every  now  and  then, 
when  one  may  employ  one's  time  even 
more  agreeably  by  abandoning  it." 

Jeanne  smiled.  She  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  avoid  Mr.  Barrington  ;  but  it 
was  impossible  for  her  to  carry  out  her 
resolution  at  this  moment  without  mak- 
ing it  more  apparent  than  she  desired  to 
do  ;  and  why,  she  thought,  should  she 
not  enjoy  the  happiness  of  sitting  beside 
him  and  hearing  his  voice,  since  the  situ- 
ation was  none  of  her  seeking  ? 

44  Have  you  been  painting  a  great 
deal  since  I  saw  you  last  ?"  she  asked. 

44  No  ;  scarcely  at  ail,"  answered  Bar- 
rington. "  For  a  long  time  I  could  not 
bear  the  sight  of  paint  or  brushes,  be- 
cause they  reminded  me  so  of  Algiers  ; 
and  then,  when  I  did  take  them  up  again, 
I  hadn't  the  patience  to  finish  anything 
I  had  begun." 

44  You  were  always  a  little  impa'tient,  I 
think,"  observed  Jeanne. 

"I>o  you  ?"  returned  Barrington  won- 
deringly.  44  Well,  now,  that  is  really  a 
very  odd  thing.  I  don't  think  I  ever 
was  told  before  that  I  was  impatient. 
On  the  contrary,  I  have  always  been  con- 
sidered ,so  particularly  even-tempered 
and  easy-going.  When  could  I  have 
shown  any  signs  of  impatience  before 
you,  I  wonder  ?" 

44  I  dare  say  I  could  give  you  several 
instances  if  I  were  to  tKink  about  it," 
-answered  Jeanne,  laughing.  "  Have  you 
forgotten  that  evening  at  Fort  Napoleon, 
when  you  were  so  very  much  annoyed 
because  I  kept  you  sitting  out  in  front 
of  the  hotel  for  half  an  hour  ?" 

44  Excuse  me,  it  was  not  half  an  hour, 
but  a  good  two  hours.  And  being  kept 
waiting  did  not  annoy  me  in  the  least — 
if  I  was  annoyed.  Oh,  dear  me  !  what  a 
long  time  ago  it  seems  !" 

44  Yes,  a  long  time." 

4 4  How  I  wish  those  days  were  back 
again  !  How  I  wish  I  had  not  left  Al- 
giers when  I  did  !  I  found  my  sister  per- 
fectly well,  by  the  bye,  when  I  reached 


London.  That  is  to  say,  that  I  didn't 
find  her  at  all,  because  she  had  gone  off 
to  Brighton  for  change  of  air.  They  gal- 
vanized her,  or  electrified  her,  or  some- 
thing, and  she  hopped  out  of  bed  as 
brisk  as  a  bee." 

44  You  must  have  been  very  glad." 

44  Glad  ?  Well,  yes,  of  course  one  was 
glad  in  one  way  ;  but  it  was  rather  exas- 
perating to  have  been  dragged,  post- 
haste, all  the  way  from  Africa  for  no 
reason  at  all.  And  do  you  know,"  con- 
tinued Barrington,  lowering  his  voice 
and  speaking  more  gravely, 4  *  I  can't  help 
thinking  sometimes  that,  if  I  had  re- 
mained in  Algiers,  things  might  have 
turned  out  differently  ?" 

44  What  things  ?"  Jeanne  asked.  But 
she  knew  very  well  what  he  meant. 

Barrington  paused :  he  was  always 
pausing  at  critical  moments.  And  just 
now  his  pause  happened  to  coincide  with 
a  general  silence,  for  Helen  had  either 
reached  the  end  of  her  stock  of  ballads 
or  did  not  care  about  wasting  her  voice 
upon  so  unappreciative  an  audience  ;  or 
it  may  well  be  Jhat  the  spectacle  of  her 
cousin's  prolonged  t&te-a-ttte  with  Mr. 
Barrington  was  not  quite  an  agreeable 
one  to  her.  She  glanced  across  the  room 
at  the  pair — at  Jeanne,  in  her  black  dress, 
reclining  in  a  corner  of  the  sofa  and 
fanning  herself  gently — at  Barrington, 
with  his  elbows  resting  on  his  knees,  and 
his  chin  on  his  hands,  looking  eagerly 
into  his  companion's  face — ilelen,  I  say, 
glanced  at  this  tableau,  and  her.  pink 
cheeks  became  pinker,  and  a  flash  shot 
from  her  pale  blue  eyes,  and  she  slammed 
down  the  piano  with  a  noise  that  made 
Miss  Barrington  start  round  in  her  chair. 

44  My  dear  child,"  said  the  old  lady 
reprovingly, 4<  if  you  particularly  wish  to 
see  me  jump  out  of  my  sm,  by  all  means 
get  *&  paper  bag,  and  blow  it  out,  and 
bang  it  close  to  my  ear  ;  but  don't  de- 
stroy your  father's  property. ' ' 

44 1  beg  your  pardon;"  said  poor 
Helen  meekly.  And  then  the  two  gen- 
tlemen came  in  from  the  dining-room, 
and  Mrs.  Ashley  woke  up  and  felt  for 
her  cap. 

Leigh,  one  of  the  most  good-natured 
of  men,  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance, 
and  advancing  toward  the  two  daughters 
of  the  house  began  doing  his  best  to  en- 
tertain them.  But  in  spite  of  this  con- 
siderate conduct  on  the  part  of  his  friend, 
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Barrington's  chance  for  that  evening  was 
lost.  Mr.  Ashley,  in  high  good-humor 
after  his  dinner  and  his  bottle  of  claret, 
thought  fit  to  plant  himself  directly  in 
front  of  his  niece. 

"  Why,  Jane,"  cried  he,  "  what's  all 
this  I  hear  of  you  from  Barrington  ?  He 
tells  me  you  are  one  of  the  best  horse- 
women he  ever  saw.  God  bless  my 
soul !  why  didn't  you  say  so  before  ?  I 
could  have  given  you  a  mount,  and  in- 
troduced you  to  fox-hunting,  the  finest 
sport  in  the  whole  world,  and  I  don't 
care  who  denies  it !  My  girls,  you  see, 
are  not  much  use  in  the  saddle,  so  I 
haven't  got  what  you  could  call  a  regular 
lady's  horse  in  my  stable ;  but  if  you 
think  you  could  manage  one  of  mine — " 

"  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac  could  man- 
age any  horse, ' '  said  Barrington.  ' '  She 
has  broken  in  many  an  Arab  colt  before 
now,  and  that  is  more  than  some  men 
whom  I  know  could  do." 

44  You  don't  tell  me  so  !"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Ashley,  much  impressed.  "  Well, 
there's  the  Mammoth,  she  might  have 
him." 

44  The  Mammoth  wouldn't  do  at  all," 
said  Barrington  decisively.  "  I  don't 
mean  to  say  that  Mademoiselle  de  Mer- 
sac couldn't  ride  him,  but  he  pulls  like  a 
steam-engine,  and  he  has  the  paces  of  a 
dray-horse — begging  your  pardon,  Mr. 
Ashley.  No  ;  what  1  was  thinking  of 
was  that  little  chestnut  mare  of  mine. 
She  is  fretful  and  fidgety  with  a  man  on 
her  back,  but  a  lady,  with  a  light  hand, 
could  do  anything  with  her." 

Mr.  Ashley  looked  grave.  "  We 
mustn't  break  Jane's  neck,"  he  said. 
4 4  That  mare  of  yours  wants  riding,  Bar- 
rington." 

44  Exactly  so,"  replied  Barrington, 
44  and  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac  can  ride. 
Otherwise,  you  may  be  sure  that  I  should 
never  have  proposed  such  a  mount  to 
her.  I  wish  you  would  do  me  the  honor 
to  try  the  mare,"  he  continued,  turning 
to  Jeanne. 

44  Weil,  if  you  think  it's  all  right,  Bar- 
rington, I  don't  know  why  she  shouldn't. 
It'll  be  something  for  you  to  tell  your 
French  friends,  Jane,  that  you  have  rid- 
den to  hounds  in  England,"  said  Mr. 
Ashley,  who  really  felt  that  the  distinc- 
tion thus  earned  would  be  no  slight  one. 

44 1  should  like  a  ride  very  much,  but  I 
would     rather    not     hunt,"    answered 


Jeanne,  being  in  some  uncertainty  as  to 
how  far  ladies  were  permitted  to  dispense 
with  a  chaperon  in  England. 

"  You'll  be  as  safe  on  the  mare  as  you 
are  on  this  sofa,"  said  Barrington,  mis- 
interpreting her  reluctance. 

"Si/take  care  of  you,"  added  Mr. 
Ashley  reassuringly. 

And  then  Leigh,  who  had  basely  de- 
serted his  post  to  listen  to  the  discussion, 
chimed  in  with,  44  Do  come,  mademoi- 
selle." 

All  this  was  rather  hard  upon  Helen, 
who  did  not  hunt,  and  who  had  hitherto 
been  accustomed  to  receive  the  ready 
homage  of  all  male  visitors  to  Holmhurst. 
Possibly  Jeanne  may  have  noticed  the 
gathering  clouds  upon  her  cousin's  brow  ; 
at  all  events  she  rose  from  her  sofa,  and 
saying,  ' 4  Thank  you,  but  I  do  not  wish 
it, ' '  crossed  the  room  and  seated  heiself 
beside  Miss  Barrington. 

Miss  Barrington's  sharp  black  eyes 
rested  upon  her  neighbor  with  a  look  of 
admiration  not  unmingled  with  respect. 
This  wrinkled  old  woman,  who  had  been 
beautiful  once,  and  might  have  married 
well  over  and  over  again  had  she  been  so 
minded,  liked  nothing  better  than  to  see 
men,  as  she  said,  "  kept  in  their  proper 
place. '  *  The  girls  of  the  present  day,  she 
often  complained,  had  neither  the  power 
nor  the  will  to  do  this,  seeking  husbands 
instead  of  allowing  themselves  to  be 
sought,  and  thereby  utterly  failing  in 
their  duty  to  their  sex.  So,  when 
Jeanne,  in  her  cool,  imperial  manner, 
said,  44 1  do  not  wish  it,"  Miss  Barring- 
ton's heart  waimed  to  her. 

There  are  so  many  ways  of  saying  44 1 
do  not  wish  it."  The  words  which, 
coming  from  most  people,  would  have 
sounded  ungracious,  and  from  many 
simply  ridiculous,  did  not  appear  either 
the  one  or  the  other  as  they  fell  from 
Jeanne's  lips,  which  were  curved  into  a 
faint,  grave  smile  as  she  spoke.  She  had 
not  the  slightest  intention  of  putting  any 
one  in  his  proper  place,  but  was  merely 
expressing  her  determination  in  her  cus- 
tomary unambiguous  way ;  and  so  she 
was  understood  by  the  three  men,  who 
made  no  attempt  to  pursue  the  subject 
further.  Upon  Miss  Barrington's  mind, 
however,  the  little  scene  produced  a  more 
lasting  impression.  From  that  hour 
Jeanne  became  to  her  an  interesting 
study,  and  she  resolved  to  see  more  of 
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this  strange  girl,  who  seemed  to  find  as 
much  attraction  in  the  vicinity  of  an  old 
lady  as  in  that  of  two  wealthy  and  hand- 
some young  men. 

* '  Good-night.  I  think,  when  we  know 
each  other  better,  we  shall  be  very  good 
friends, ' '  she  said  to  Jeanne,  rather  to  the 
latter*  s  wonderment,  after  Barrington 
and  Leigh  had  taken  their  departure  and 
the  usual  ceremony  of  family  prayers  had 
been  gone  through,  and  Mr.  Ashley  was 
yawning  loudly. 

It  was  thus  that  Jeanne  gained  a  friend 
who  was  destined  to  exercise  some  little 
influence  upon  the  future  course  of  her 
life.  Miss  Barrington  plumed  herself 
upon  being  a  woman  of  the  world.  In 
her  youth  she  had  been  a  beauty  ;  after- 
ward, when  her  good  looks  had  faded 
away,  she  had  become  an  heiress  ;  and 
she  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  men  and 
women,  and  had  long  since,  so  she  said, 
discovered  what  the  human  race  was 
worth.  She  did  not  expect  much  of  her 
fellow-creatures,  she  would  often  aver — 
certainly  nothing  resembling  chivalry  or 
heroism — no,  nor  even  common  honesty. 
In  reality,  however,  she  was  far  from 
holding  the  opinions  she  laid  claim  to,  but 
was  a  shrewd,  kind-heaited,  impulsive 
old  soul,  who  was  often  swindled  and 
often  deceived,  who  was  full  of  strong 
likings  and  antipathies,  who  was  prone 
to  form  sudden  prejudices  and  fancies, 
and  tenacious  of  them  when  formed. 
She  had  taken  a  fancy  now  to  this  beau- 
tiful, stately  French  girl,  and  thenceforth 
she  seized  every  opportunity  of  drawing 
her  out,  and  endeavoring  to  discover  her 
tastes  and  habits. 

Jeanne,  for  her  part,  was  always  will- 
ing to  spend  half  an  hour  or  so  in  listen- 
ing to  the  chat  of  the  old  lady,  whom  she 
liked  because  she  was  so  quaint,  so  origi- 
nal and  plain-spoken,  so  very  unlike  the 
Ashleys.  Or  was  it,  perhaps,  in  some 
degree  because  her  name  was  Barrington, 
and  because  she  was  the  aunt  of  her 
nephew  ? 

Chapter  XXXI. 

JEANNE    IS  SHOWN    THE    SCENERY    OF 

SURREY. 

If  every  one  were  compelled,  by  some 
irresistible  force,  to  state  what  had  been 
the  happiest  period  of  his  or  her  life, 
what  odd,  pathetic  revelations  would  be 
made,  and  what  unlooked-for  confirma- 


tion certain  threadbare  truisms  would  re- 
ceive !  For,  indeed,  what  all  say  and 
few  believe  is,  after  ail,  the  truth — that 
happiness  is  no  more  to  be  commanded 
than  success  ;  that  neither  health,  wealth, 
rank,  nor  glory  can  bestow  it ;  and  that 
he  who  sets  it  before  himself  as  his  chief 
object  in  life  is  absolutely  certain  to  miss 
his  end. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that  in  the  month 
of  December,  1870,  our  heroine,  in  whose 
character  selfishness  was  assuredly  no 
prominent  trait,  was  blessed  with  two 
weeks  during  which  all  things  seemed  to 
go  well  with  her.  It  is  true  that  what 
cause  she  had  had  for  trouble  and  anx- 
iety remained  to  her  still,  for  did  not 
every  hour  bring  her  nearer  to  the  time 
when  Saint- Luc  should  come  riding  back 
from  the  wars  to  claim  his  bride  ?  And 
was  not  L£on,  in  these  same  wintry  days, 
campaigning  in  the  chill  Loiret  country, 
at  the  mercy  of  wind  and  weather,  and  of 
any  stray  German  bullet.  But  just  then 
Jeanne  was  enabled  to  set  aside  these 
dismal  thoughts  and  forebodings  ;  and  if 
any  one  thinks  that  such  capacity  showed 
any  want  of  feeling  on  her  part,  it  is 
clear  that  that  person  was  never  in  love, 
and  can,  therefore,  be  no  fit  judge  of  her 
case. 

The  chestnut  mare,  having  been  duly 
tried  and  found  tractable,  was  sent  up  to 
the  Holmjiurst  stables  for  Mademoiselle 
de  Mersac's  temporary  use.  Jeanne  de- 
murred at  first  to  this  arrangement,  but 
gave  way  when  Mr.  Ashley,  whose  heart 
had  been  completely  won  by  the  skill  of 
this  beautiful  young  horse-breaker,  swore 
that,  unless  she  did  so,  he  would  buy  the 
mare  himself  of  Barrington,  and  offer  her 
to  his  niece  as  a  Christmas  present.  Mrs. 
Ashley,  good,  imprudent  soul,  aided  and 
abetted. 

4  *  By  all  means  use  the  horse,  my  dear 
child,"  said  she.  "  My  girls  would  in  a 
moment,  only  unfortunately  they  have  no 
nerve  ;  and  Mr.  Barrington  has  more 
horses  and  more  money  than  he  knows 
what  to  do  with  ;  and  a  good  gallop  will 
bring  the  roses  into  your  cheeks,  which, 
I'm  sure,  they  want — not  that  your  com- 
plexion isn't  lovely,  but  just  a  tinge  of 
color,  you  know,  is  an  improvement  to 
everybody.  And  as  to  hunting,  I  can't 
see  myself  any  reason  why  you  shouldn't, 
except  that  gentlemen  never  do  really 
like  ladies  in  the  hunting-field,  whatever 
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they  may  say  ;  but  at  any  rate  you  might 
ride  to  the  meet,  and  Simpson  could 
bring  you  home,  if  you  didn't  mind ;  and 
really  it  would  be  the  greatest  comfort  to 
us  all  to  think  that  there  was  some  amuse- 
ment for  you  here,  unless,  of  course,  M. 
de  Saint-Luc  had  any  objection  to  your 
riding." 

"  I  do  not  consult  M.  de  Saint-Luc 
about  such  things,"  said  Jeanne,  with 
much  dignity.  And  so  the  matter  was 
settled. 

About  this  time  two  phenomena  be- 
gan to  be  a  good  deal  commented  upon 
by  the  subscribers  to  the  Surrey  Hunt. 
One  of  these  was  the  frequent  appearance 
at  the  meets  of  a  beautiful  Frenchwoman 
— a  niece  of  old  Ashley  of  Holmhurst, 
people  said — who  sat  her  horse  like  an 
Amazon,  but  never  followed  the  hounds  ; 
and  the  other  was  the  curiously  un- 
sportsmanlike conduct  of  the  master  of 
Broadridge.  Barrington,  whose  boast  it 
had  ever  been  that  he  did  nothing  by 
halves,  had  earned  and  sustained  a  good 
reputation  in  the  hunting-field.  Admi- 
rably mounted — as  a  bachelor  of  his 
means  could  well  afford  to  be — riding  at 
once  judiciously  and  boldly,  and  know- 
ing every  inch  of  the  country,  it  had 
hitherto  been  a  tolerable  certainty  that, 
so  long  as  the  hounds  were  out,  he  would 
be  with  them.  But  now  he  seemed  to 
have  determined  that  under  no  circum- 
stances would  he  see  the  end  of  a  run. 
He  seldom  missed  a  meet,  it  is  true  ;  but 
whatever  may  have  been  the  object  of  his 
attendance,  it  was  apparently  not  to  pur- 
sue the  fox  that  he  went  out.  If  per- 
chance a  cover  were  drawn  blank,  that 
was  quite  enough  for  him  ;  and  often  he 
would  not  even  wait  long  enough  to 
make  sure  of  such  a  disappointment,  but, 
after  a  brief  interval  of  impatient  fidget- 
ing, would  remark  to  any  one  who  hap- 
pened to  be  near  that  this  kind  of  thing 
really  wasn't  good  enough,  you  know, 
and  that  he  was  going  home.  Nay,  more 
than  once,  after  getting  off  well,  he  was 
thrown  out  in  the  most  unaccountable 
manner,  and  disappeared,  no  one  knew 
whither. 

Jeanne  could  have  told  them  what  be- 
came of  the  renegade  sportsman  on  these 
occasions  ;  and  so,  for  that  matter,  could 
Simpson,  had  he  been  garrulously  given. 
But  Simpson  was  getting  into  years,  and 
had  learned  to  hold  his  tongue,  and,  ac- 


cording to  his  own  words,  to  "  keep  his- 
self  to  hisself." 

Simpson,  however,  knew  all  about  it. 
He  knew  perfectly  well,  as  he  shogged 
slowly  along  the  miry  lanes  astride  one  of 
the  carriage-horses,  who  would  presently 
come  thundering  up  from  behind  him,  or 
pop  over  a  hedge  at  his  side,  and  say, 
with  the  utmost  consideration,  "  Oh, 
Simpson,  hadn't  you  better  be  pushing 
on  toward  home  ?  Mrs.  Ashley  will  be 
wanting  you  this  afternoon,  you  know, 
and  I  will  see  that  the  young  lady  gets 
back  all  right.  Oh,  and  Simpson, 
here's — "  And  then  this  corrupt  old 
groom  would  stretch  out  his  right  hand 
for  a  moment,  withdraw  it  again,  raise  it 
to  his  hat,  with  a  brisk  "  Thank  ye,  sir," 
and  touch  his  horse  with  the  spur. 

He  did  not  chatter  about  these  things 
when  he  got  back  to  the  stables.  He  was 
not  the  man  to  judge  his  betters,  or  to 
jump  to  hasty  conclusions  because  Mr. 
Barrington  and  Mamzell  chose  to  ride 
about  the  country  together  for  a  couple 
of  hours  or  more  instead  of  returning 
direct  to  Holmhurst.  For  aught  he 
knew,  such  ways  of  going  on  might  be 
customary  in  France.  And,  in  the 
mean  time,  he  was  a  married  man,  with  a 
young  family,  and  half-sovereigns  were 
half-sovereigns. 

Long  afterwards,  when  Barrington,  in 
confidential  intercourse,  used  to  allude 
to  these  protracted  rides,  he  was  wont  to 
declare  that  not  once,  in  the  course  of 
any  of  them,  had  a  word  passed  between 
him  and  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac  which 
might  not  have  been  safely  uttered  in  the 
presence  of  a  third  person.  Indeed, 
Jeanne  would  not,  at  this  time,  have 
permitted  her  companion  to  address  her 
as  he  had  once  done,  in  the  days  of  her 
freedom,  in  Algiers.  But  words,  which 
are  at  best  but  a  poor  and  inadequate 
means  of  expressing  thought,  may  be  re- 
placed, as  everybody  knows,  in  many 
effectual  ways  ;  and  probably  those  brie. 
December  days  brought  to  our  two 
friends  as  perfect  a  mutual  understand- 
ing as  they  were  likely  ever  to  arrive  at 
in  this  world. 

They  did  not  trouble  the  high  road 
much.  Sometimes  they  rode  through 
winding  byways  and  drowsy  little  vil* 
lages ;  sometimes  past  farm-houses, 
where  the  sound  of  approaching  hoofs 
set  the  dogs  barking  and  frightened  the 
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ducks  and  geese  from  their  stagnant 
pool ;  sometimes  across  a  ploughed  field 
or  a  stretch  of  pasture  land.  But  most 
of  all  they  liked  to  breast  the  steep  sides 
of  the  chalk  hills,  and,  after  a  short 
breathing-space  upon  the  summit,  to  gal- 
lop over  the  free  and  rolling  downs. 
Barrington,  in  his  double  capacity  of  an 
Englishman  and  a  native  of  Surrey,  was 
very  properly  anxious  to  point  out  the 
beauties  of  the  wintry  landscape  to  one 
who  otherwise  might  possibly  have  failed 
to  appreciate  them.  Tha  ever- vary irrg 
nature  of  the  prospect  was  what  he 
chiefly  insisted  upon.  The  attractive- 
ness of  scenery,  he  said,  was,  after  all, 
almost  entirely  a  question  of  atmosphere. 
It  was  not  mere  outline,  however  exquis- 
ite, that  could  satisfy  the  eye,  but  light 
and  shade,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
gradations  of  color  ;  and  the  more  these 
shifted  and  changed  the  greater  must  be 
the  charm  of  the  natural  picture  ;  so 
that,  although  Surrey  had  not  the  gran- 
deur of  Algeria,  and  the  English  sun  was 
but  a  poor  imitation  of  the  African,  yet 
the  wild,  rainy  winter  of  these  northern 
latitudes  could  produce  effects  unknown 
in  brighter  climes  ;  and  whether  a  blus- 
tering sou '-wester  swept  the  bare  downs 
under  a  low,  gray  sky,  or  whether  there 
was  a  touch  of  frost  in  the  air,  and  the 
blue  smoke  rose  straight  above  the  dis- 
tant homesteads,  or  whether  all  the  view 
were  softened  by  a  pearly  mist,  through 
which  pale  rays  of  sunlight  struggled  here 
and  there,  still  there  was  always  some- 
thing in  the  aspect  of  this  pastoral  coun- 
try to  stir  the  artist's  heart,  and,  almost 
every  day,  something  fresh. 

Barrington  discoursed  at  considerable 
length  in  this  strain,  and  said  many  fool- 
ish and  affected  things,  and,  every  now 
and  then,  a  true  one.  If  it  had  pleased 
him  to  enlarge  upon  the  origin  of  species 
or  the  meaning  of  existence,  the  effect 
produced  upon  the  mind  of  his  auditor 
would  have  been  very  nearly  the  same. 
It  was  not  so  much  what  Barrington  said 
as  the  sound  of  his  voice  that  she  loved 
to  listen  to  ;  and  doubtless  he  might  have 
uttered  ten  times  the  number  of  absurd- 
ities that  he  did  without  any  risk  of  her 
thinking  him  less  witty  and  wise. 
Jeanne  was  at  this  time  as  nearly  happy 
as  it  was  possible  for  her  to  be.  She 
was  constantly  alone  with  the  man  whom 
she  loved  ;  and  that  was  enough  for  her. 


Whether  he  loved  her  was  a  question 
which  she  had  not  put  to  herself  since 
the  renewal  of  her  intimacy  with  him — 
or,  at  all  events,  had  not  consciously  put. 
Neither  had  her  thoughts  reverted  to  the 
dream  she  had  once  cherished  of  passing 
the  remainder  of  her  life  with  him.  Her 
destiny  was  to  marry  M.  de  Saint-Luc, 
while  his  might  very  likely  lead  him  into 
a  union  with  Helen  Ashley,  a  person  en- 
tirely unworthy  of  him.  But  what  was 
the  use  of  dwelling  upon  the  dark  fu- 
ture ?  Jeanne  rejoiced  in  the  present, 
and  troubled  herself  very  little,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  about  its  ultimate  issues,  whether 
as  regarded  herself  or  others.  That  she 
ought  to  have  so  troubled  herself  is  not 
to  be  denied  ;  but  her  biographer  would 
humbly  submit  that  he  has  not  intended 
to  represent  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac  as 
a  type  of  feminine  perfection. 

As  for  Barrington,  his  character  must 
indeed  have  been  imperfectly  indicated  if 
it  be  not  at  once  perceived  what  influence 
this  sort  of  quasi-friendly  intercourse  was 
likely  to  have  upon  him.  So  long  as  the 
surface  of  Jife  was  made  smooth  and  easy 
for  this  philosopher,  he  was  not  the  man 
to  search  for  any  germs  of  possible  sor- 
row that  might  lie  beneath  it.  He  was 
deeply  in  love  with  Jeanne  ;  he  luxuri- 
ated in  the  hints  and  insinuations  of  his 
love  which  opportunity  enabled  him  to 
indulge  in  ;  he  had  just  enough  doubt  as 
to  her  sentiments  with  regard  to  him 
to  add  zest  to  his  philandering  ;  and  as 
for  that  determination  of  making  her  his 
wife  which  he  had  announced  so  firmly  to 
his  friend  Leigh,  that  might  conveniently 
be  put  upon  the  shelf  for  a  season. 

And  if  some  extenuation  be  required 
for  the  thoughtless  conduct  of  these  two 
persons,  it  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  those  about  them  threw  no  sort 
of  obstacle  in  their  path.  A  matter  had 
to  be  thrust  very  close  under  Mrs.  Ash- 
ley's nose  before  she  would  become  aware 
of  it ;  Mr.  Ashley  had  long  since  made  up 
his  mind,  in  a  dull,  vague  way,  that  Bar- 
rington was  eventually  to  marry  his  eldest 
daughter,  and  had  no  fears  upon  the 
score  of  this  French  niece,  who  was  al- 
ready engaged  to  some  foreigner  or 
other  ;  and  Miss  Barrington,  who  alone 
saw  whither  the  course  of  events  was 
tending,  had  reasons  of  her  own  for  not 
choosing  to  interfere  with  it.  Even 
Helen,  though  she  was  a  trifle  dissatisfied 
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and  jealous,  felt  no  serious  alarm  ;  for 
she  had  that  curiously  infatuated  belief 
in  the  power  of  her  own  charms  which 
would  appear  to  be  the  especial  property 
of  fair-haired,  lymphatic  women. 

So  it  was  that  Barrington  was  allowed 
to  ride  about  the  country  with  Jeanne  all 
day,  and  to  spend  nearly  every  evening 
at  Holmhurst,  without  let  or  hindrance. 

Now  there  lived  in  the  neighborhood  a 
certain  big  personage,  whose  name  is  of 
no  importance  to  our  story,  but  who,  in 
.the  lack  of  a  better  pseudonym,  may  be 
called  the  Marquis  of  Carabas  ;  and  this 
nobleman,  residing  but  little  upon  his 
Surrey  estates,  yet  anxious,  for  political 
and  other  reasons,  to  keep  on  good  terms 
with  the  landed  gentry  of  the  county, 
great  and  small,  was  accustomed,  in  the 
month  of  December  every  year,  to  give 
a  ball,  to  which,  with  a  large-hearted 
hospitality,  it  was  his  rule  to  invite  the 
whole  of  them.  To  Helen  and  Blanche 
Ashley  this  annual  festivity  was  as  im- 
portant an  event  as  the  Derby  is  to  some 
people  and  Easter  Monday  to  others. 
By  ancient  and  prescriptive  right  they 
each  received  a  present  of  a  ball-dress 
from  their  father  as  the  time  for  the  event 
drew  near.  They  talked  of  it  for  weeks 
beforehand,  and  wondered  who  would  be 
there  with  as  much  eagerness  as  if  there 
had  been  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the 
number  and  names  of  the  guests  whom 
they  were  to  meet.  And  now  nothing 
would  satisfy  them  but  that  Jeanne  must 
see  to  what  a  pitch  of  elegance  and  lux- 
ury the  Surrey  entertainments  were  ca- 
pable of  reaching. 

"  You  needn't  hesitate  on  account  of 
its  making  an  extra  lady,"  Blanche 
urged  ;  "  because  there  is  always  such  a 
crowd  that  one  more  or  less  cannot  pos- 
sibly make  any  difference  ;  and  Lady 
Carabas  is  so  good-natured  and  kind. 
Mamma  met  her  in  Westerham  the  other 
day,  and  she  said  we  were  to  be  sure  to 
bring  anybody  who  might  be  staying  in 
the  house.     Do  come. ' ' 

"  Come  !"  cried  Mrs.  Ashley.  "  Of 
course  she  will  come.  Why  should  she 
not  ?  If  it  is  about  your  being  in  mourn- 
ing that  you  are  thinking,  my  dear,  that 
is  of  no  consequence  at  all ;  it  is  not  the 
custom  in  England  for  people  to  shut 
themselves  up  on  that  account.  There 
were  two  girls  who  lived  in  this  neighbor- 
ho6d — I  can't  recollect  their  name  just 


now,  but  everybody  knew  them — and 
their  father  fell  down-stairs  one  evening 
and  broke  his  neck — such  a  shocking 
thing  !  I  always  think  it  is  so  dreadful  for 
people  to  meet  their  death  in  that  kind 
of  ridiculous  manner,  because  one  can't 
help  laughing  a  little  at  it,  and  yet  it  is 
quite  as  bad  for  them  and  their  relations, 
you  know,  as  if  they  had  died  in  their 
beds,  in  the  ordinary  way — not  but  what 
it  was  just  as  well  in  this  particular  case, 
for  I  believe  the  poor  man  drank  ter- 
ribly, and  they  said  he  used  to  beat  his 
wife.  Well,  I  remember  perfectly  that, 
about  six  weeks,  or  perhaps  it  may  have 
been  two  months  afterward,  a  charity 
ball  was  given  at  Reigate,  and  there  were 
those  girls,  smothered  in  black  crape,  but 
in  low  dresses — striking,  still  very  be- 
coming to  them,  I  must  say,  for  they  had 
clear  white  skins,  something  like  yours, 
my  dear  ;  and  they  made  quite  a  sensa- 
tion, and  a  great  many  people  were  scan- 
dalized, and  one  of  them  married  an 
enormously  rich  man — a  timber  mer- 
chant, or  something — immediately  after- 
ward. It  was  a  little  soon  certainly — 
the  ball,  I  mean,  not  the  marriage — but  I 
mention  it  just  to  show  you  that  you 
need  not  feel  any  scruple." 

Jeanne  explained  that  if  she  declined 
to  be  present  at  the  Marchioness  of  Car- 
abas' ball,  it  would  not  be  owing  to  any 
apprehension  of  the  kind  suggested. 

• '  Then  you  really  must  come, ' '  said 
Blanche.  And  Barrington,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  present,  took  occasion  to  add 
that  the  whole  county  would  consider  it- 
self slighted  if  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac 
refused  to  countenance  its  small  attempts 
at  gayety. 

"  That  is  very  great  nonsense,"  re- 
turned Jeanne,  all  her  old  dislike  for  la- 
bored compliments  aroused  by  this  ab- 
surd assertion.  "  I  know  no  one  in  the 
county,  and  no  one  can  miss  me  if  I  stay 
away  ;  but  if  my  friends  in  Algiers  heard 
that  I  had  gone  to  a  ball  at  such  a  time 
as  this,  when  all  our  country  is  in  mourn- 
ing, they  would  be  very  angry.  And 
they  would  be  quite  right  to  be  angry." 

In  truth,  things  were  not  looking  hope- 
ful for  France  in  those  dark  December 
days.  The  army  of  the  Loire,  under 
General  Chanzy,  slowly  retreating  ;  Du- 
crot  forced  back  into  Paris,  neither  dead 
nor  victorious ;  the  Government  re- 
moved to  Bordeaux,  and  King  William 
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fitting  on  his  Imperial  crown  ir#  the  pal- 
ace of  Louis  XIV. — how  could  any 
Frenchwoman  be  expected  to  dance  in 
the  midst  of  such  troubles  ? 

44  I  will  stay  at  home  with  Miss  Bar- 
rington, and  you  shall  tell  me  all  about 
the  ball  the  next  morning,"  said  Jeanne. 
And  Miss  Barrington  nodded  her  head 
approvingly. 

44  You  and  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac 
will  be  rather  dull  all  by  yourselves,  Aunt 
Susan,"  remarked  Barrington.  44  I've  a 
great  mind  to  cut  the  ball  myself,  and  to 
come  in  and  spend  the  evening  with 
you." 

"You  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort," 
returned  his  aunt,  somewhat  sharply. 
44  The  county  really  would  think  itself 
slighted  by  your  absence — or,  at  any 
rate,  you  believe  it  would  ;  and  you  are 
much  too  considerate  to  inflict  unneces- 
sary pain  upon  others.  Besides  which, 
you  would  only  interrupt  our  chat  and 
be  in  the  way  here." 

44  Thank  y<5u  very  much.  I  always 
take  it  as  a  compliment  when  people  tell 
me  thev  don't  want  me.  It  isn't  the  sort 
of  thing  that  one  could  say  to  most  men, 
don't  you  see,  without  being  misunder- 
stood." 

44  You  have  that  happy  self-conceit, 
Harry,"  replied  Miss  Barrington,  44  that 
I  believe  you  would  discover  some  subtle 
form  of  flattery  in  being  called  a  fool. 
But  you  certainly  do  not  misunderstand 
me  in  the  present  instance.  When  I  tell 
you  that  your  room  will  be  preferred  to 
your  company  on  the  18th,  I  mean  what 
I  say." 

And  so  she  did.  It  was  her  rule  to 
state  her  wishes  in  plain  terms.  She 
wished,  just  then,  to  have  a  few  words 
with  Jeanne  ;  and  she  knew  that  this  end 
could  hardly  be  attained  so  long  as  her 
nephew  was  in  the  room.  When  the 
evening  of  the  ball  came,  and  when,  after 
some  delay  in  the  completion  of  the 
young  ladies'  toilettes  and  a  good  deal  of 
fidgeting  and  grumbling  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Ashley;  the  whole  party  had  at  last 
driven  away,  she  drew  a  long  breath  of 
satisfaction,  and  pulling  her  arm-chair 
up  to  the  fireside,  motioned  to  Jeanne 
to  do  likewise. 

44  Now,"  said  she,  "  we  can  talk  in 
peace.  Tell  me,  what  do  you  think  of 
these  good  people  ?" 

Jeanne  was  by  this  time  quite  accus- 


tomed to  the  old  lady's  abrupt  and  rather 
indiscreet  questions.  She  laughed,  and 
said  that  everybody  in  the  house  had 
been  very  kind  to  her. 

44  Oh,  yes,  they  are  very  kind  in  their 
way.  I  don't  want  to  eat  their  salt  and 
then  speak  against  them  behind  their 
backs,  you  know.  But  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible to  be  kind,  amiable,  tolerably  well- 
educated,  and  hospitable,-  and  at  the 
same  time  to  be  a  great  bore  ;  and  I  con- 
fess that  these  dear  Ashleys  bore  me. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  am  such  a  bore  to 
them  that  you  may  be  sure  they  would 
not  have  pressed  me  to  stay  six  weeks  in 
their  house  if  they  had  not  expected  to 
profit  by  it,  sooner  or  later.  Do  you 
know  how  many  godchildren  I  have?" 

Jeanne  said  44  No." 

44  Six-and-twenty — no  less  than  that. 
They  are  all  of  tender  years.  I  never 
was  asked  to  stand  sponsor  to  a  single  in- 
fant till  I  was  past  middle  age,  and  in- 
dependent, and  likely  to  remain  so. 
Odd,  isn't  it  ?  Now  do  you  think — I 
ask  you  as  a  friend,  you  know,  and  an 
impartial  judge — do  you  think  that  Helen 
would  make  a  suitable  wife  for  Harry  ?' ' 

Jeanne  was  not  likely  to  be  discon- 
certed by  thrusts  of  this  nature.  *4 1 
suppose,"  said  she,  4I  that  Mr.  Barring- 
ton will  choose  his  wife  for  himself. ' ' 

44  Not  he  !  You  don't  know  him  or 
you  would  not  say  that.  Two  months 
ago  I  could  have  got  him  to  pngage  him- 
self to  Helen  Ashley  with  the  greatest 
ease  in  the  world.  In  point  of  fact,  I 
very  nearly  did  it.  But  one  changes 
one's  views  very  often — at  least  I  do,  I  am 
sorry  to  say — and  now  I  begin  to  think 
that,  after  all,  Helen  would  hardly  do. 
I  regret  it,  because  there  certainly  was  a 
sort  of  tacit  understanding  between  me 
and  the  Ashleys  that  the  match  should  be 
made  ;  but  there  ! — the  world  is  full  of 
disappointments,  and  they  must  take 
their  share  like  the  rest  of  us.  I  shall 
give  Helen  a  couple  of  dresses  and  a 
fifty-pound  note,  and  put  her  down  for  a 
trifle  more  in  my  will.  I  think  that  will 
be  behaving  handsomely.  The  only  diffi- 
culty is  to  find  a  substitute  for  her." 

44  But  is  it  necessary  that  Mr.  Barring- 
ton should  marry  at  all  ?"  asked  Jeanne, 
rather  amused  at  the  off-hand  way  in 
which  her  friend's  future  was  being 
mapped  out  for  him. 

44  That  is  not  the   question.     He  is 
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quite  sure  to  marry,  and  that  before  he 
is  much  older  too.  And  I  think  he  has 
taken  up  a  mistaken  notion  of  the  whole 
subject,  as  men  often  do.  And  the  truth 
is,  I  am  fond  of  Harry — he  has  been 
something  more  than  a  nephew  to  me — 
and  I  don't  want  him  to  make  his  life 
miserable  by  a  stupid  error." 

Jeanne  said  nothing,  but  wondered  in- 
wardly what  might  be  the  mistaken  no- 
tion that  Mr.  Barrington  had  adopted. 

"  Marriages,"  resumed  Miss  Barring- 
ton  after  a  long  pause,  "  are  mostly  mis- 
takes. I  dare  say  you  may  think  that, 
as  an  old  maid,  1  am  not  very  competent 
to  judge  ;  but  lookers-on  see  most  of  the 
game,  and  I  know  what  a  mess  a  great 
many  of  my  friends  have  made  of  it. 
Sometimes  I  think  that  they  manage 
these  things  better  in  Chicago,  though  no 
doubt  that  system  also  has  its  disadvan- 
tages. Anyhow,  in  this  country  a  hus- 
band and  wife  can't  dissolve  their  part- 
nership because  they  don't  happen  to 
agree  ;  and,  do  you  know,  the  longer  I 
live  the  more  I  become  convinced  that 
there  can  be  no  real  happiness  in  married 
life  without  love.  That  is  an  old-fash- 
ioned idea,  I  am  aware  ;  but  I  make  bold 
to  maintain  the  truth  of  it  -ftlLlhe  same, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  a  great 
many  men,  and  nearly  all  women,  think 
differently — at  all  events,  before  mar- 
riage. ' ' 

"We  thjnk  differently  in  France," 
Jeanne  observed. 

44  Yes  ;  and  look  at  the  result !  Not, 
of  course,  that  you  can  know  anything 
about  that.  You  will  know  though,  one 
of  these  days,  if  you  don't  mind  what  you 
are  about.  Now  don't  look  offended, 
my  dear  girl,  because  I  am  a  blunt  old 
woman,  and  I  shall  say  what  I  please, 
when  I  think  it  is  for  your  good.  Take 
my  word  for  it,  you  had  better  get  rid  of 
M.  de  Saint-Luc  while  you  can.  Harry 
has  told  me  all  about  him." 

"  I  would  rather  discuss  Mr.  Barring- 
ton's  marriage  than  my  own,"  said 
Jeanne. 

"  I  don't  see  any  reason  why  we  should 
not  discuss  both  ;  but  no  matter — yours 
can  stand  over  for  the  present.  I  want 
to  find  Harry  a  wife  whom  he  can  love, 
who  will  love  him  in  return,  and  who 
will  have  enough  tact  and  self-respect  to 
prevent  him  from  tiring  of  her  in  six 
months.    If  you  should  ever  come  across 


such  a  person,  it  would  be  a  friendly  act 
on  your  part  to  beg  her  to  put  herself  in 
communication  with  me.  I  am  going 
away  the  day  after  to-morrow." 

44  So  soon  !"  ejaculated  Jeanne*  her 
breath  rather  taken  away  by  the  sudden- 
ness with  which  this  intended  move  was 
announced. 

*  *  Yes.  I  have  had  enough,  and  more 
than  enough,  of  Holmhurst  for  the 
present ;  and  really  it  is  time  for  me  to 
visit  another  of  my  twenty-six  godchil- 
dren. After  the  new  year  I  shall  go  to 
my  own  house  in  London  ;  and  then  I 
want  you  to  come  and  stay  with  me. 
Will  you  come  ?" 

41 1  should  like  it  very  much,"  an- 
swered Jeanne,  rather  hesitatingly — 
4  4  that  is,  if  my  uncle  and  aunt  have  no 
objection." 

*'  Good  gracious  me  !  what  objection 
could  they  have  ?  I  should  like  to  hear 
them  object  to  anything  that  I  proposed  ! 
You  need  not  be  afraid  of  finding  Lon- 
don dull.  I  see  a  good  many  people  of 
one  kind  and  another,  and  you  will  not 
be  left  very  much  alone  with  me.  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  Harry  were  to  come 
up  to  town  in  January.  I  know  he 
means  to  leave  this  before  Christmas. 
Well,  then,  that  is  all  settled.  And  now 
I  am  going  off  to  bed." 

Miss  Barrington  accordingly  collected 
her  work,  her  spectacles,  the  book  that 
she  was  reading,  and  her  other  belong- 
ings, and  departed.  But  Jeanne  sat  star- 
ing into  the  fire,  thinking,  wondering,  and 
doubting  within  herself,  until  at  lemgth 
the  revellers  returned  from  their  ball,  the 
elders  yawning,  but  the  young  people 
still  excited  and  voluble. 

Helen  was  in  the  best  of  tempers  and 
spirits.  She  had,  it  appeared,  achieved 
a  signal  success.  Her  card  had  been 
filled  up  within  five  minutes  of  her  en- 
trance into  the  ball-room  ;  old  Lord 
Carabas  had  trotted  up  to  her  and  com- 
plimented her  upon  her  blooming  com- 
plexion. 4  4  Rather  impertinent  of  him, 
wasn't  it  ?  But  I  suppose  one  ought  not 
to  mind  that  kind  of  thing  from  an  old 
gentleman,"  said  the  pleased  Helen. 
Mr.  Barrington  had  made  himself  espe- 
cially agreeable,  and  she  had  danced  with 
him  three  times — oh,  no,  not  five  times, 
Blanche — certainly  not — well,  perhaps  it 
might  have  been  four.  And  so  forth 
and  so  forth. 
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The  retrospect  lasted  a  good  half 
hour  ;  and  at  the  end  of  it,  Jeanne,  seek- 
ing the  solitude  of  her  own  room,  sat 
down  to  think  over  the  events  of  the 
evening,  and  to  wonder  what  the  end  of 


all  this  would  be.  For  her,  if  for  no  one 
else,  she  was  beginning  to  perceive  that 
there  was  every  appearance,  at  present, 
of  troubles  ahead. 
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that  the  contribution  you  have  offered  is 
not  a  contribution  that  will  suit  the 
editor  of  the  magazine  you  have  sent 
your  ms.  to.  Yet  perhaps  there  are  no 
more  painful,  no  more  odious,  no  more 
disheartening  words  in  the  vocabulary  of 
literature  than  these—"  Returned  with 
thanks1' — even  when  they  are  softened 
with  the  editor's  compliments  ;  and  a 
few  editors,  editors  who  perhaps  have  a 
vivid  recollection  of  their  own  sensations 
in  receiving  back  their  rejected  mss., 
have  tried  to  soften  the  blow  to  sensitive 
minds  by  lengthening  the  form  a  little. 
They  regret  that  your  article  is  not 
"  suitable"  to  their  magazine,  or  that 
they  have  not  space  for  it,  and  try  in 
one  or  two  other  ways  to  save  your 
amour  propre  in  performing  a  duty 
which,  however  performed,  must  touch 
you  to  the  quick. 

There  may,  of  course,  be*  a  dozen 
reasons  for  the  rejection  of  [your  ms. 
The  article  may  be  too  long.  The  sub- 
ject, however  interesting  it  may  be  to 
you,  may  not  be  of  sufficient  interest  to 
the  public  at  the  moment  to  make  it 
worth  the  editor's  while  to  publish  the 
article.  Or  it  may  be  upon  a  subject 
which  is  outside  the  range  of  topics  the 
editor  wishes  to  deal  with.  Or — for 
there  are  many  constructions  to  be  put 
upon  the  words — the  style  in  which  you 
have  written  may  not  suit  the  tone  of 
the  magazine.  You  may  be  a  writer  of 
brilliant  and  profound  genius,  a  Thack- 
eray or  a  Carlyle  ;  but  even  Thackeray 
and  Carlyle  were  as  familiar  with  these 
words  "  Returned  with  thanks"  as  the 
rest  of  us.  Thackeray's  "  Yellowplush 
Papers"  were  in  their  day  among  the 
most  sparkling  contributions  to  Eraser*  s 


Magazine.  But  Thackeray,  writing  an 
article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  in 
the  style  of  the  Yellowplush  Papers,  had 
to  submit  to  a  revision  at  the  hands  of 
the  editor  which  made  his  recollection 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  even  with 
the  solatium  of  a  handsome  check, 
anything  but  pleasant.  Francis  Jeffrey 
used  to  cut  and  slash  at  Carlyle' s  mss. 
— dash  out  and  write  in — till  Carlyle 
must  have  been  more  than  mortal  if  he 
did  not  use  stronger  language  than  he 
put  upon  paper,  and  even  after  all  this 
Jeffrey  apparently  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  "  Carlyle  would  not  do"  for  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  I  have  had  mss. 
returned  again  and  again,  but  they  have 
always  found  a  publisher  in  the  end,  and 
I  have  an  impression,  which  is,  I  believe, 
shared  by  many  public  writers,  that  the 
best  articles  are  those  that  are  returned  the 
oftenest.  I  know  they  are  sometimes  the 
most  successful,  and — to  compare  small 
things  with  great — that,  it  is  notorious, 
has  been  the  case  with  two  or  three  his- 
torical works  and  works  of  fiction  which 
before  they  were  published  were  meta- 
phorically scored  all  over  by  the  pub- 
lishers' readers  with  these  words, 
"  Returned  with  thanks."  It  is  said 
that  Bret  Harte  has  never  known  what 
it  is  to  have  an  article  rejected,  that 
everything  he  has  written  has  been  taken 
at  once,  and  that  he  so  enjoys  his  own 
work  that  the  reading  of  his  proofs  is 
still  to  him  one  of  his  greatest  pleasures. 
I  cannot  vouch  for  the  story,  although 
it  is  very  likely  to  be  true-  But  if  it  be, 
all  I  can  say  is  that  Bret  Harte' s  ex- 
perience stands  in  marked  contrast  to 
that  of  most  men  of  genius.  There  have 
been  men,  of  course,  who  have  awoke 
one  morning,  like  Byron,  to  find  them- 
selves famous,  who  have  caught  the 
public  ear  by  their  first  poem,  their  first 
novel,  or  their  first  essay,  and  kept  it  by 
the  charm  of  their  style  and  their  power 
of  genius  all  through  the  course  of  a 
long  life. 
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The  present  Prime  Minister  is  one  of 
these  men.  His  first  novel,  "  Vivian 
Grey,"  took  London  by  storm,  and  was, 
within  a  few  days  of  i^p  publication,  to 
be  found  in  every  boudoir  and  upon  every 
drawing-room  table.  It  was  pufted  in 
the  newspapers,  talked  about  in  club- 
rooms  and  smoking-rooms,  and  ran 
through  a  succession  of  six  editions  in 
six  months.  But  as  a  rule  successful 
men  of  letters  owe  as  much  to  "  the 
magic  of  patience"  as  they  owe  to  the 
magic  of  genius ;  and  even  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  with  all  his  success,  has 
had  his  mortifications  as  a  writer  no  less 
than  as  a  Parliamentary  debater  and 
statesman.  "  Contarini  Fleming"  fell 
still-born  from  the  press,  although  writ- 
ten, as  the  author  still  insists,  with  deep 
thought  and  feeling  ;  and  "  The  Revolu- 
tionary Epick,"  a  poem  written  under 
the  glittering  minarets  and  the  cypress- 
groves  of  the  last  city  of  the  Caesars  to 
illustrate  the  rival  principles  of  govern- 
ment that  were  contending  for  the 
mastery  of  the  world,  and  to  take  rank 
with  the  Iliad,  with  the  JEneid,  with  the 
Divine  Comedy,  and  with  Paradise 
Lost,  was  printed  only  to  line  trunks 
with,  till  a  line  or  two  happened  to  be 
quoted  from  it  in  the  House  of  Commons 
thirty  years  after  its  publication,  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  reprinted  it,  with  a  few  trifling 
alterations,  to  vindicate  his  consistency 
as  well  as  his  courage. 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  career  was  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  successful  in 
literature.  But  even  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
maiden  effort,  a  thin  quarto  volume  of 
"  Translations  from  the  Ballads  of 
Btirger,"  fell,  like  4<  The  Revolutionary 
Epick,"  still-born  from  the  press,  and 
Scott  returned  to  his  desk  in  his  father's 
office  to  copy  writs  and  to  brood  over  a 
ballad  of  his  own  which  should  convince 
the  world,  in  spite  of  itself,  that  in 
neglecting  his  translations  it  had 
"  neglected  something  worth  notice." 

Charles  Dickens  is  the  only  writer  of 
distinction  in  our  time  whose  success  at 
all  resembles  Bret  Harte's,  and  the  suc- 
cess, the  prompt,  brilliant,  and  startling 
success  of  Charles  Dickens  stands  in 
striking  contrast  to  that  of  his  rival,  his 
greatest  and  perhaps  permanently  suc- 
cessful rival,  Thackeray.  It  is  painful 
to  read  Thackeray's  life — to  hear  of  his 
loss    of    fortune    in    a    harum-scarum 
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speculation  like  that  of  his  father-in-law 
with  The  Constitutional — of  his  early 
struggles  in  Paris  and  London — of  his 
efforts  as  an  artist — of  Dickens's  curt 
refusal  of  his  request  to  be  allowed  to 
illustrate  "  Pickwick" — of  his  long 
meditation  and  laborious  production  of 
"  Vanity  Fair" — and  of  the  way  in  which 
the  ms.  of  this  work,  a  work  worthy  of 
the  genius  that  produced  "  Tom  Jones," 
made  its  round  of  the  publishers'  readers 
only  to  be  returned  with  or  without 
thanks  by  all  in  turn,  till  it  at  last  found 
appreciative  publishers  in  Bradbury  & 
Evans,  and,  with  the  help  of  an  article 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  soon  became 
as  popular  in  its  yellow  wrapper  as 
Pickwick"  had  been  in  its  green  cover. 
All  the  world  knows  the  history  of 
Jane  Eyre' ' — how  it  was  written  in  the 
gray  old  parsonage  under  the  Yorkshire 
hills  ;  how  the  rough  notes,  sketched 
hastily  in  pencil,  were  transcribed  in  a 
neat  hand  as  legible  as  print ;  and  how 
the  ms.,  in  its  brown-paper  wrapper, 
was  sent  off  from  the  small  station-house 
at  Keighley  to  publisher  after  publisher, 
only  to  find  its  way  back  again,  "  Re- 
turned with  thanks,"  till  the  packet, 
scored  all  over  with  publishers*  names, 
and  well-nigh  worn  out  by  its  travels, 
found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Smith  &  Elder  with  a  stamped  envelope 
inside  for  a  reply.  This  story  of  *'  Jane 
Eyre"  is,  with  authors  who  cannot  find 
a  publisher,  one  of  the  standing  sources 
of  consolation,  and  it  is  a  very  striking 
instance  of  the  loose  way  in  which  pub- 
lishers' readers  now  and  then  look 
through  mss.  that  find  their  way  into 
their  hands,  even  if  it  does  not  prove 
that  publishers,  like  women,  though 
they  cant  about  genius,  cannot  divine  its 
existence  fill  all  the  world  point  with 
the  hand  ;  for  Messrs.  Smith  &  Elder's 
reader  was  so  struck  with  the  tale  that, 
Scot  as  he  was,  he  sat  up  half  the  night 
to  finish  it.  But  some  allowance  ought 
to  be  made  even  for  the  readers,  for  it 
must  be  dull,  tedious  work  to  spell 
out  the  plot  of  a  story,  or  to  find  the 
proofs  of  genius  in  a  loose  pile  of  mss. 
which  you  can  hardly  perhaps  decipher 
except  with  a  glass,  and  perhaps  not 
always  with  that.  Francis  Jeffrey  knew 
so  well  the  difficulty  of  forming  an 
opinion  upon  an  article  from  reading  it 
in  ms.,  that  in  sending  his  first  article 
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to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  after  he  had 
relinquished  the  editorship,  he  stipulated 
that  Mr.  Napier  should  not  attempt  to 
read  it  till  he  could  read  it  in  type  ;  and 
the  editor  of  the  Saturday  Review,  a 
few  years  ago,  used  to  have  every  article 
that  seemed  at  all  worth  publishing  set 
up  in  type  before  he  made  up  his  mind 
whether  to  accept  or  reject  it.  Every- 
thing, as  Charles  Lamb  used  to  say,  is 
apt  to  read  so  raw  in  ms. 

It  is  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the 
world  to  know  how  an  article  will  read 
from  looking  at  it  in  ms.,  so  difficult 
that  even  authors  themselves,  men  of 
long  and  varied  experience,  men  like 
Moore  and  Macaulay,  could  seldom 
form  an  opinion  upon  their  own  writings 
till  they  saw  how  they  looked  in  print. 
And  when  that  is  the  case  with  the 
author,  how  must  it  be  with  the  pub- 
lisher or  his  reader,  and  with  the  editor 
of  a  publication  who  has  to  make  up  his 
mind  about  the  merits  of  half  a  dozen 
mss.  in  the  course  of  a  morning  !  Yet, 
after  all,  I  suspect  that  very  few  articles 
and  very  few  books  that  are  worth  print- 
ing are  lost  to  the  world,  for  the  com- 
petition among  publishers  for  mss.  is 
only  one  degree  less  keen  than  the  com- 
petition among  authors  for  publishers, 
and  an  author  who  has  anything  worth 
printing  is  seldom  long  without  a  pub- 
lisher. 

I  happen  to  know  the  secret  history 
of  a  book  which  has  long  since  taken  its 
rank  among  the  classics  of  English 
Literature — I  mean  "  Eothen."  It  was 
written  years  and  years  before  it  was 
published,  written  with  care  and  thought, 
revised  in  the  keenest  spirit  of  criticism, 
and  kept  under  lock  and  key  for  a  long 
time.  It  is  a  book  which,  as  far  as 
workmanship  goes,  exemplifies  in  a  very 
striking  form  Shenstone's  rule  for  good 
writing — "  Spontaneous  thought, labored 
expression" — and  there  are  few  books  of 
travel  which  equally  abound  in  adven- 
ture, incident,  sketches  of  character,  and 
personal  romance.  It  is,  as  Lockhart 
well  said,  an  English  classic.  But  when 
Alexander  Kinglake  offered  it  to  the 
publishers,  they  refused  it  one  and  all, 
refused  it  upon  any  terms,  and  the 
author  at  last,  out  of  conceit  with  his 
ms.  and  perhaps  with  himself,  walked 
into  a  bookseller's  shop  in  Pall  Mall, 
explained  the  adventures  of  the  ms., 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXXI.,  No.  3. 


and  made  it  a  present  to  the  publisher  if 
he  thought  it  worth  printing.  The  first 
edition  lingered  a  little  on  his  hands,  till 
a  notice  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
from  the  pen  of  Lockhart,  called  atten- 
tion to  it,  and  the  printer's  difficulty 
after  that  was  to  keep  pace  with  the 
demand.  I  hope  I  am  not  violating  any 
confidence  by  adding  that  the  publisher, 
year  by  year,  for  many  years,  sent  Mr. 
Kinglake  a  check  for  100/.  every 
Christmas  Day. 

Thomas  Campbell,  the  poet,  attending 
a  publisher's  dinner,  once  rose  and  asked 
permission  to  propose  a  toast.  The  toast 
was  to  "  Napoleon  Bonaparte."  "  Why 
are  we  to  drink  his  health  ?"  asked  the 
host.  "  Because  he  shot  a  bookseller," 
replied  the  poet ;  and  it  was  in  the 
spirit  of  this  story  that  Peter  Parley 
once  compared  publishers  to  Odin  and 
Thor,  drinking  their  wine  from  the 
skulls  of  authors.  But  if  publishers, 
like  the  rest  of  us,  now  and  then  make  a 
mistake  in  returning  mss.,  this  anec- 
dote, which  does  not  stand  alone,  proves, 
I  think,  that  when  they  make  a  hit  with 
a  ms.,  they  know  how  to  share  their 
success  with  the  author. 

Anthony  Trollope  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  successful  writers  of  our 
day.  He  is  one  of  the  few  men  who 
have  made  a  fortune  by  their  pens.  Yet 
it  seems  only  like  yesterday  that  Anthony 
Trollope,  attending  a  dinner  given  to 
him  upon  his  retirement  from  the  Post- 
office,  drew  a  graphic  sketch  of  his  early 
experiences  in  literature,  of  mss.  re- 
jected by  the  editors  of  magazines,  of 
mss.  accepted  and  published  and  not 
paid  for,  or  paid  for  in  a  way  which  was 
worse  than  no  payment  at  all,  and  of 
the  monetary  result  of  his  first  few  years' 
labor,  12/.  $s.  i\d.  one  year,  and  20/. 
2s.  6d.  another.  It  was  said  of  Murray, 
"  silver-tongued  Murray,"  that  he  never 
knew  the  difference  between  no  profes- 
sional income  and  3000/.  a  year,  and 
that  was  the  case  with  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  Charles  Dickens.  But  cases  like 
this  of  Anthony  Trollope's  are,  I  sus- 
pect, much  commoner  than  those  of 
Scott  and  Dickens. 

Charles  Dickens  used  to  pooh-pooh 
the  notion  of  Lions  in  the  Path  in  the 
pursuit  of  literature,  and  he  pooh-poohed 
it  with  good  reason,  for  I  doubt  if  he 
ever  experienced  the  feeling  which  most 
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other  men  of  his  kind  have  felt  at  the 
sight  of  a  Rejected  ms.  ;  and  from  the 
day  when,  with  the  New  Monthly  in 
his  hand,  he  turned  into  Westminster 
Hall,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  read  his 
first  contribution  to  a  magazine,  till  the 
afternoon  when  he  laid  down  his  pen 
upon  the  unfinished  page  of  * '  Edwin 
Drood,"  the  career  of  Charles  Dickens 
was  a  long  and  uninterrupted  succession 
of  triumphs.  But  there  is  hardly  an- 
other writer  of  Dickens's  genius  who 
could  not  turn  to  his  pigeon-holes  and 
fish  out  ms.  after  ms.  that  had  made 
the  round  of  the  magazines  or  the  pub- 
lishers. Even  Bret  Harte's  own  country- 
man, John  Lothrop  Motley,  the  greatest 
historian  America  has  yet  produced,  had 
the  mortification  to  see  his  ms.  of  "  The 
Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic"  returned 
"  With  Mr.  Murray's  compliments  and 
thanks"  before  he  could  find  a  publisher 
for  a  work  which  now  ranks  with  the 
most  brilliant  and  successful  narratives 
of  our  time.  This  was  Motley's  second 
disappointment  with  his  ms.  His  first 
was  the  intelligence,  when  he  had  spent 
several  years  in  collecting  his  materials 
and  in  sketching  the  outline  of  his 
History,  that  Prescott,  with  a  "  Life  of 
Philip  the  Second,"  was  anticipating 
him.  The  intelligence  almost  took  the 
soul  of  Motley.  "  It  seemed  to  me,"  he 
says  in  one  of  his  letters,  *4  that  I  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  abandon  at  once  a 
cherished  dream,  and  probably  to  re- 
nounce authorship.  For  I  had  not  made 
up  my  mind  to  write  a  history,  and  then 
cast  about  to  take  up  a  subject.  My 
subject  had  taken  me  up,  and  drawn  me 
on,  and  absorbed  me  into  itself.  It 
was  necessary  for  me,  it  seemed,  to  write 
the  book  I  had  been  thinking  much  of, 
and  I  had  no  inclination  or  interest  to 
write  any  other."  Yet  Motley  thought 
upon  reflection  that  it  would  be  disloyal 
on  his  part  not  to  go  to  Prescott  at  once 
and  explain  his  position,  and  if  he  should 
find  a  shadow  of  dissatisfaction  on  his 
mind  to  abandon  his  plan  altogether. 
Prescott,  one  of  the  most  generous 
of  men,  acted  with  Motley  as  Sir  Walter 
Scott  acted  on  a  similar  occasion  with 
Robert  Chambers,  and  gave  him  every 
encouragement  and  help  he  could.  '  *  Had 
the  result  of  the  interview  been  differ- 
ent," said  Motley,  "  I  should  have  gone 
from  him  with  a  chill  upon  my  mind, 


and,  no  doubt,  have  laid  down  the  pen 
at  once  ;  for  it  was  not  that  I  cared 
about  writing  a  history,  but  that  I  felt 
an  inevitable  impulse  to  write  one 
history." 

This  was  very  much  the  case  with 
Carlyle  and  his  "  History  of  the  French 
Revolution."  Lord  Brougham  had  the 
idea  of  writing  a  "  History  of  the  French 
Revolution"  in  his  head  for  years,  and 
if  he  could  have  found  time  for  the  req- 
uisite investigations  he  would  have  done 
it,  for  next  to  eloquence  his  greatest 
ambition  was  to  rank  as  an  historian,  and 
he  thought  he  possessed  a  special  gift, 
equal  to  Livy's,  for  narrative.  The 
secret  history  of  Carlyle's  work  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  its  kind  in  litera- 
ture. There  is  even  a  touch  of  pathos 
about  it,  for  after  the  work  had  been 
completed,  offered  to  a  publisher,  and 
returned,  like  Motley's,  '*  With  Mr. 
Murray's  compliments  and  thanks,"  the 
ms.  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of 
John  Stuart  Mill  for  perusal,  and 
through  Mill  into  the  hands  of  a  person 
who  expressed  a  great  curiosity  to  see  it. 
"  This  person  sat  up  perusing  it  far  into 
the  wee  hours  of  the  morning  ;  and  at 
length  recollecting  himself,  surprised  at 
the  flight  of  time,  laid  the  ms.  carelessly 
upon  the  library  table  and  hied  to  bed. 
There  it  lay,  a  loose  heap  of  rubbish,  fit 
only  for  the  waste-paper  basket  or  for 
the  grate.  So  Betty,  the  housemaid, 
thought  when  she  came  to  light  the 
library  fire  in  the  mornirig.  Looking 
around  for  something  suitable  for  her 
purpose,  and  finding  nothing  better  than 
that,  she  thrust  it  into  the  grate,  and 
applying  the  match"  (as  Carlyle  said 
recently  when  giving  an  account  of  the 
mishap),  "  up  the  chimney,  with  a 
sparkle  and  roar,  went  '  The  French 
Revolution  ; '  thus  ending  in  smoke  and 
soot,  as  the  great  transaction  itself  did 
more  than  a  half  century  ago.  At  first 
they  forbore  to  tell  me  the  evil  tidings  ; 
but  at  length  I  heard  the  dismal  story, 
and  I  was  as  a  man  staggered  by  a  heavy 
blow  ...  1  was  as  a  man  beside  my* 
self,  for  there  was  scarcely  a  page  of  ms. 
left.  I  sat  down  at  the  table  and  strove 
to  collect  my  thoughts,  and  to  commence 
the  work  again.  I  filled  page  after  page* 
but  ran  the  pen  over  every  line  as  the  page 
finished.  Thus  was  it  for  many  a  weary 
day,  until  at  last,  as  I  sat  by  the  window, 
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half-hearted  and  dejected,  my  eye  wan- 
dered along  over  acres  of  roofs,  I  saw 
a  man  standing  upon  a  scaffold,  engaged 
in  building  a  wall — the  wall  of  a  house. 
With  his  trowel  he  would  lay  a  great 
splash  of  mortar  upon  the  last  layer,  and 
then  brick  after  brick  would  be  deposited 
upon  this,  striking  each  with  the  butt  of 
his  trowel,  as  if  to  give  it  his  benediction 
and  farewell ;  and  all  the  while  singing 
or  whistling  as  blithe  as  a  lark.  And  in 
my  spleen  I  said  within  myself,  4  Poor 
fool !  how  canst  thou  be  so  merry  under 
such  a  bile-spotted  atmosphere  as  this, 
and  everything  rushing  into  the  regions 
of  the  inane  ? '  and  then  I  bethought  me, 
and  I  said  to  myself,  '  Poor  fool  thou, 
rather,  that  sittest  here  by  the  window 
whining  and  complaining.  What  if  thy 
house  of  cards  falls  ?  Is  the  universe 
wrecked  for  that  ?  The  man  yonder 
builds  a  house  that  shall  be  a  home  for 
generations.  Men  will  be  born  in  it, 
wedded  in  it,  and  buried  from  it ;  and 
the  voice  of  weeping  and  of  mirth  shall 
be  heard  within  its  walls  ;  and  mayhap 
true  valor,  prudence,  and  faith  shall  be 
nursed  by  its  hearthstone.  Man  !  sym- 
bol of  eternity  imprisoned  into  time  !  it 
is  not  thy  works,  which  are  all  mortal, 
infinitely  little,  and  the  greatest  no 
greater  than  the  least,  but  only  the  spirit 
thou  workest  in  which  can  have  worth 
or  continuance.  Up,  then,  at  thy  work, 
and  be  cheerful.'  So  I  arose  and  washed 
my  face  and  felt  that  my  head  was 
anointed,  and  pave  myself  to  relaxation 
— to  what  they  call  *  light  literature.' 
I  read  nothing  but  novels  for  weeks.  I 
was  surrounded  by  heaps  of  rubbish  and 
chaff.  I  read  all  the  novels  of  that  per- 
son who  was  once  a  captain  in  the  Royal 
Navy — an  extraordinary  ornament  he 
must  have  been  to  it ;  the  man  that  wrote 
stories  about  dogs  that  had  their  tails  cut 
off,  and  about  people  in  search  of  their 
fathers  ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  of  all 
the  extraordinary  dunces  that  had 
figured  upon  the  planet  he  must  certainly 
bear  the  palm  from  every  one  save  the 
readers  of  his  books.  And  thus  re- 
freshed I  took  heart  of  grace  again, 
applied  me  to  my  work,  and  in  course 
of  time  *  The  French  Revolution  '  got 
finished — as  all  things  must  sooner  or 
later."  The  story  is,  I  believe,  unique 
in  literature.  But  even  this  story  with 
• '  The  History  of  the  French  Revolution' ' 


was  only  one  episode  in  its  history.  It 
was  easier  to  reproduce  the  lost  ms. 
from  chaos  than  to  find  a  publisher  for 
it ;  and  in  the  recently  published  '  *  Let- 
ters of  Mr.  Macvey  Napier"  there  are 
two  or  three  notes  of  Carlyle's  about  his 
unsuccessful  negotiations  with  pub- 
lishers— publishers  in  Paternoster  Row, 
publishers  in  Fleet  Street,  publishers  in 
Albemarle  Street.  Mr.  Napier  gave 
Carlyle  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr. 
Rees,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  publish 
the  work,  and  Mr.  Rees  received  Carlyle 
with  courtesy.  But  that  was  all.  He 
did  not  care  about  his  ms.  "  The  public 
had  ceased  to  buy  books. ' '  Murray  was 
tried  again  with  a  fresh  introduction,  and 
Murray  for  a  time  seemed  likely  to  rise 
to  the  bait.  But  Murray,  in  the  end,  like 
Rees,  returned  the  ms.  "  The  Charon 
of  Albemarle  Street  durst  not  risk  it  in 
his  sutilis  cymba.  So  it  leaped  ashore 
again." 

There  is  a  tradition  in  Paternoster 
Row  that  the  ms.  of  "  Lingard's  His- 
tory" had  to  go  through  a  similar  course 
of  difficulties  before,  like  Carlyle's,  it 
found  a  publisher  ;  and  Lingard,  Car- 
lyle, and  Motley  do  not  stand  alone 
with  their  rejected  mss. 

Lord  Macaulay  did  not  publish  his 
History  till  his  contributions  to  the 
Edinburgh  Raricwy  his  lays,  and  his 
speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons  had 
made  his  name  known  all  over  the 
British  Isles,  in  America,  in  every 
bungalow  in  India,  in  every  log  hut  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Hawkesbury,  and  till 
he  knew  perfectly  well  beforehand  that 
if  he  could  only  realize  his  ideal,  and 
write  the  History  of  England  in  the 
vivid  and  picturesque  style  of  his  Essays 
and  his  Lays,  he  was  sure  of  achieving 
the  end  he  had  set  his  heart  upon,  that 
of  being  read  with  as  much  interest  and 
zest  as  one  of  Dickens's  novels. 

But  even  Macaulay  had  a  skeleton,  a 
literary  skeleton,  in  his  cupboard — to 
wit,  rejected  mss.,  two  or  three  sets  of 
them — mss.  which  have  not  been  print- 
ed to  this  day. 

And  that  was  the  case  with  Brougham. 
Brougham  insisted  that  two  of  Macau- 
lay's  articles,  an  article  on  the  French 
Revolution  and  another  on  Chatham, 
should  be  put  aside  in  favor  of  one  of 
bis  own,  because,  in  his  opinion,  no 
writer  upon  the  staff  of  the  Edinburgh 
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Review  was  competent  to  deal  with 
Prench  politics  but  himself,  and  because, 
if  his  sentences  were  not  in  Macaulay's 
"  snip-snap  style,"  he  could  produce  a 
more  truthful  and  an  equally  picturesque 
article.  But  even  Brougham  in  his  turn 
had  to  break  open  packets  of  MS3.  to 
find,  instead  of  a  proof,  one  of  those 
curt  announcements  which  sound  like  a 
knell  to  all  the  hopes  of  a  sensitive  soul 
— "  Returned  with  thanks." 

Even  Jeffrey — Francis  Jeffrey,  the 
omniscient  and  versatile  Jeffrey — knew 
these  sensations,  and  in  those  rooms  in 
Buccleugh  Place  where  Sydney  Smith, 
Horner,  Brougham,  and  Murray  met  to 
talk  over  the  suggestion  for  establishing 
the  Edinburgh  Review  y  there  were 
three  or  four  mss.  lying  about  which 
had  been  sent  to  all  the  existing 
magazines  and  returned.  Jeffrey  had  six 
articles  in  the  first  number  of  the  "  buff 
and  blue,"  and  two  or  three  of  these,  I 
shrewdly  suspect,  were  articles  that  were 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  post-bag  of 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  coach,  and 
knew  what  it  was  to  be  tossed  about, 
with  cigar-ends  and  Odes  to  the  Spring, 
in  a  waste-paper  .basket. 

These  illustrations  might  be  multiplied 
ad  infinitum.  But  I  must  stop.  And 
yet  there  is  one  more  instance  which 
ought  to  be  mentioned,  because  it  is  an 
instance  that  carries  a  moral  with  it  to 
those  who  think  of  making  literature  a 
profession.  I  refer  to  George  Henry 
Lewes,  the  founder  of  the  Fortnightly 
Review.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  and  careful  of  writers,  a  man 
who  held  that  precision  of  thought  and 
expression  alone  constitute  good  writ- 
ing.    Yet  George  Henry  Lewes  had  one 


of  the  first  articles  which  he  sent  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review  returned  by  the 
editor  to  be  rewritten  all  through,  and 
the  second  edition  was  so  far  superior 
to  the  first,  even  in  ,the  opinion  of  its 
author,  that  he  never  after  sent  his  first 
brouillon  to  press,  but  invariably  wrote 
everything  twice  and  sometimes  thrice 
before  he  thought  of  submitting  it  to  an 
editor.  The  consequence  was,  of  course, 
that  he  seldom  had  a  ms.  returned.  He 
constituted  himself  his  own  editor,  and 
returned  his  own  mss.  It  is  an  admir- 
able plan,  and  if  with  that  plan  men 
would  only  act  upon  Dr.  Johnson's  ad- 
vice, and  strike  out  of  their  articles  every- 
thing that  they  think  particularly  fine,  we 
should  hear  a  good  deal  less  than  we  do 
at  present  of  "  rejected  mss."  Any  one 
can  scribble — if  he  only  knows  how  to 
spell  ;  but  writing  is  an  art — one  of  the 
fine  arts — and  the  men  who  have  had 
the  fewest  mss.  returned  are  the  men  who 
have  taken  the  greatest  pains  with  their 
work  :  Macaulay,  for  instance,  who  wrote 
and  rewrote  some  of  his  essays,  long  as 
they  are,  three  times  over ;  Albany 
Fonblanque,  the  most  brilliant  and  suc- 
cessful of  English  journalists,  who  wrote 
and  rewrote  many  of  his  articles  in  the 
Examiner  newspaper  six  and  seven 
times,  till,  like  Boileau,  he  had  sifted  his 
article  of  everything  but  the  choicest 
thoughts  and  expressions.  Perhaps  if 
all  writers  did  this  we  should  have  shorter 
articles  and  fewer  books ;  but  more 
articles  that  now  perish  with  a  single 
reading  might  be  worth  reprinting,  and 
more  books  might  stand  a  chance  of 
descending  to  posterity. — Belgravia 
Magazine. 
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To  those  who  are  interested  in  mod- 
ern "history,  these  two  volumes  will  be 
the  book  of  the  season.  They  contain 
fewer  stories  and  fewer  sketches  of  soci- 
ety than  we  had  expected  ;  often,  too, 
there  is  little  explanation  of  the  motives 
of  political  acts  ;  they  have  few  of  the 
charms  of  style,  except  simplicity  and 

*  Memoirs  of  Prince  Metternich,  1773-18 15. 
Edited  by  Prince  Richard  Metternich.  Trans- 
lated by  Mrs.  Alexander  Napier.  2  vols. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


directness,  and  they  will  be  read  with  a 
certain  distrust  of  their  exact  truthful- 
ness, but  they  are  full  of  interest,  never- 
theless. Prince  Metternich  stood  at  the 
very  centre  of  European  politics,  at  a 
most  excited  time  ;  he  knew  intimately 
most  of  the  personages  who  were  domi- 
nating or  delivering  Europe  ;  he  was 
aware  of,  or  shared  in,  some  of  the  wild- 
est plans  ;  and  he  was  himself  a  calmly 
reflective  man,  very  tenacious  of  opinions 
once  formed,  but  at  the  same  time  very 
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observant  of  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rents of  his  time.  He  was  fairly  un- 
prejudiced, though  a  slight  contempt  for 
the  great  Frenchmen  of  the  day,  as  new 
men,  peeps  out  in  his  writing,  and  though 
self-opinionated  and  even  conceited  in  a 
.high  degree,  reasoned  on  all  facts  and 
motives  justly  and  coolly.  Of  his  inti- 
mate character  very  little  indeed  is  re- 
vealed in  these  pages,  beyond  the  fact 
that  while  theoretically  always  intent  on 
justice,  he  was,  when  the  interests  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg  required  it,  politi- 
cally unscrupulous  in  the  extreme,  as 
ready  to  obtain  any  territory  by  a  sud- 
den and  unjust  seizure,  as  to  purchase 
an  estate.  He  was,  too,  both  Conserva- 
tive and  Legitimist  to  the  core,  taking 
the  greatest  part  in  forcing  the  Bourbons 
back  on  France,  in  spite  of  the  resist- 
ance of  Czar  Alexander,  who  intended 
and  proposed  to  raise  Bernadotte  to  the 
throne  ;  but  this  did  not  stop  his  acced- 
ing to  the  plan  for  marrying  Napoleon 
to  the  Archduchess  Louise,  or  from  join- 
ing directly  in  a  project  for  the  extinc- 
tion and  partition  of  Turkey.  In  the 
former  case  he  had  more  justification, 
perhaps,  than  is  supposed.  If  Metter- 
nich  had  any  religious  opinions,  they 
were  Catholic,  like  those  of  his  court, 
and  he  affirms,  as  simple  matter  of  fact, 
that  neither  the  Papacy  nor  the  Austrian 
Court  considered  Napoleon  married,  the 
pope  when  he  crowned  the  empress 
having  *been  deceived  by  the  bishops. 
His  union  with  Josephine  had  been  a 
civil  ceremonv,  and  admitted  under  the 
law  of  being  ended,  and  it  was  therefore 
considered  by  the  Catholic  Church  a  nul- 
lity, in  no  way  preventing  another  and 
religious  marriage.  The  religious  ques- 
tion being  thus  got  rid  of — whether  hon- 
estly or  not,  rests  in  Metternich's  con- 
science— he  had  no  other  scruple,  ob- 
serving that  princesses  of  Austria  were 
not  accustomed  to  choose  husbands  for 
themselves,  and  agreeing  with  his  master 
that  the  marriage  would  give  Austria  a 
few  years  of  peace.  He  does  not,  in- 
deed, seem  to  have  repented,  even  when 
Napoleon — who,  by  the  way,  treated 
the  archduchess  very  well — said  with 
brutal  frankness  that  he  bitterly  repented 
the  marriage,  which  was  an  effort  to 
bind  together  things  new  and  old.  As 
to  the  other  project,  it  appears  certain 
that  Napoleon  seriously  intended  in  1808 


to  partition  Turkey.  He  had  arranged 
the  matter  with  St.  Petersburg,  and  set- 
tled, in  his  own  mind,  that,  France  was 
to  have  Egypt,  the  Morea,  and  some  of 
the  islands,  as  colonies  ;  Russia,  the 
Crimea  and  the  country  south  of  the 
Balkans,  including  Constantinople  ;  and 
Austria,  the  Principalities,  Bosnia,  and 
Bulgaria.  His  leading  motive  in  this 
dreamy  plan,  which  alarmed  Talleyrand, 
besides  his  desire  for  Egypt  and  for  col- 
onies— neither  of  which  he  could  have 
got  with  the  British  Fleet  in  the  way — 
was  to  compel  Austria  into  a  permanent 
alliance  with  France.  She  would,  he 
reasoned  and  said,  be  so  alarmed  by  see; 
ing  Russia  at  Constantinople,  that  she 
would  be  always  thenceforward  com- 
pelled to  rely  on  France.  Napoleon 
never  could  tolerate  an  ally,  but  still  he 
wished  for  this  alliance,  his  idea  being, 
in  Prince  Metternich's  opinion,  not  to 
annex  Europe,  or  much  of  it ;  but  to 
obtain  a  hegemony  in  it  for  France,  and 
the  position  for  himself  of  European 
Emperor.  M.  de  Met  tern  jch,  when 
consulted  about  this  vast  project,  de- 
clared it  contrary  to  Conservative  prin- 
ciples and  to  morality,  but  agreed  to  as- 
sist in  it,  and  share  the  spoil.  He  com- 
municated his  opinion  to  Count  Stadion, 
at  Vienna,  with  the  most  cynically  sim- 
ple frankness.  **  We  must  sacrifice 
much  for  the  preservation  of  the  Porte, 
but  our  real  existence  and  political 
credit,  the  chief  elements  of  the  life  of 
a  great  State,  must  put  limits  to  our  de- 
sires. We  cannot  save  Turkey  :  there- 
fore we  must  help  in  the  partition,  and 
endeavor  to  get  as  good  a  share  of  it  as 
possible.  We  cannot  resist  the  destruc- 
tive and  invasive  principles  of  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  and  we  must,  there- 
fore, turn  them  away  from  ourselves.' ' 
It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  this  ex- 
traordinary project  fell  through,,  chiefly, 
it  would  seem,  because  Napoleon  fan- 
cied that  Russia  and  Austria  would 
make  a  secret  league  of  partition  and  at- 
tack him,  as  the  war  would  have  ex- 
hausted him  as  much  as  the  war  with 
Russia,  and  have  liberated  Eastern 
Europe  more  than  half  a  century  earlier. 
The  plan,  however,  dropped,  and  the 
prince  had  shortly  afterward  to  report 
an  audience  in  which  Napoleon  directly 
menaced  Austria,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Russian  Ambassador.     The  book  is  full 
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of  such  incidents,  related  usually  in  the 
ca'mest  and  most  phlegmatic  tone,  as  if 
a  lawyer  we/e  writing  about  estates,  and 
not  an  ambassador  about  kingdoms. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  is  the  account 
of  the  renewal  of  the  war  after  the  return 
of  Napoleon  from  Elba.  Prince  Metter- 
nich  had  received  the  information  from 
the  Austrian  Council-General  at  Genoa, 
but  laid  the  despatch  aside  (March  6th, 
1 815),  as  probably  unimportant.  Being 
sleepless,  however,  he  opened  it,  to  oc- 
cupy himself,  at  7.30  in  the  morning  : 

"  I  was  dressed  in  a  few  minutes,  and  be- 
fore eight  o'clock  I  was  with  the  emperor. 
He  read  the  despatch,  and  said  to  me  quietly 
and  calmly,  as  he  always  did  on  great  occa- 
sions :  '  Napoleon  seems  to  wish  to  play  the 
adventurer  ;  that  is  his  concern  ;  ours  is  to 
secure  to  the  world  that  peace  which  he  has 
disturbed  for  years.  Go  without  delay  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  tell  them  that  I  am  ready  to  order  my 
army  to  march  back  to  France.  I  do  not 
doubt  but  that  both  monarchs  will  agree  with 
me/  At  [a  quarter  past  eight  I  was  with  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  who  dismissed  me  with 
the  same  words  as  the  Emperor  Francis  had 
used.  At  half  past  eight  I  received  a  similar 
declaration  from  the  mouth  of  King  Freder- 
ick William  III.  At  nine  o'clock  I  was  at  my 
house  again,  where  I  had  directed  Field-Mar- 
shal Prince  Schwarzenberg  to  meet  me.  At 
ten  o'clock  the  Ministers  of  the  four  Powers 
came  at  my  request.  At  the  same  hour  adju- 
tants were  already  on  their  way,  in  all  direc- 
tions, to  order  the  armies  to  halt  who  were 
returning  home.  Thus  war  was  decided  on  in 
less  than  an  hour.  When  the  Ministers  as- 
sembled at  my  house,  the  event  was  unknown 
to  them.  Talleyrand  was  the  first  to  enter. 
I  gave  him  the  despatch  from  Genoa  to  read. 
He  remained  calm,  and  the  following  laconic 
conversation  took  place  between  us  : 

Talleyrand. — •  Do  you  know  where  Napo- 
leon is  going  ?' 

Metternich. — 'The  despatch  does  not  say 
anything  about  it.' 

Talleyrand.— k  Ws  will  embark  somewhere 
on  the  coast  of  Italy,  and  throw  himself  into 
Switzerland.' 

Metternich. — '  He  will  go  straight  to  Paris.' 

This  is  the  history,  in  its  full  simplicity." 

To  the  general  reader,  the  most  at- 
tractive portion  of  these  volumes  will  be 
the  sketches  of  character.  Metternich 
had  studied  Napoleon  profoundly,  and 
like  all  who  did  so,  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  he  was  an  extraordinary  be- 
ing, but  greatly  assisted  by  the  immense 
ruin  which  before  his  ascendancy  had 
fallen  on  all  European  institutions.  He 
"  had  confiscated  to  his  own  advantage 
the  whole  Revolution."     He  held  him 


to  be  a  man  of  grand  simplicity  of  mind, 
while  in  action  he  was  the  most  formida- 
ble of  beings  : 

''While  in  his  conceptions  all  was  clear 
and  precise,  in  what  required  action  he  knew 
neither  difficulty  nor  uncertainty.  Ordinary 
rules  did  not  embarrass  him  at  all.  In  prac- 
tice, as  in  discussion,  he  went  straight  to  the 
end  in  view,  without  being  delayed  by  con- 
siderations which  he  treated  as  secondary, 
and  of  which  he  perhaps  too  often  disdained 
the  importance.  The  most  direct  line  to  the 
object  he  desired  to  reach  was  that  which  he 
chose  bv  preference,  and  which  he  followed  to 
the  end,  while  nothing  could  entice  him  to 
deviate  from  it ;  but  then,  being  no  slave  to 
his  plans,  he  knew  how  to  give  them  up  or 
modify  them  the  moment  that  his  point  of  view 
changed,  or  new  combinations  gave  him  the 
means* of  attaining  it  more  effectually  by  a 
different  path." 

He  believed  Napoleon  to  have  been  a 
Catholic,  at  least  politically,  but  to  have 
considered'  himself  a  separate  being, 
formed  to  govern,  utterly  disdainful  of 
his  subjects'  lives,  and  with  few  affec- 
tions, except  for  his  relatives,  and  for 
Hortense  Beauharnais,  his  step-daughter, 
whom  he  really  loved  :" 

"  His  opinions  of  men  were  concentrated  in 
one  idea,  which,  unhappily  for  him,  had  in 
his  mind  gained  the  force  of  an  axiom.  He 
was  persuaded  that  no  man,  called  to  appear 
in  public  life,  or  even  only  engaged  in  the 
active  pursuits  of  life,  was  guided  or  could  be 
guided  by  any  other  motive  than  that  of  inter- 
est. He  did  not  deny  the  existence  of  virtue 
and  honor  ;  but  he  maintained  that  neither  of 
these  sentiments  had  ever  been  the  chief  guide 
of  any  but  those  whom  he  called  dreamers, 
and  to  whom,  by  this  title,  he,  in  his  own 
mind,  denied  the  existence  of  the  requisite 
faculty  for  taking  a  successful  part  in  the  af- 
fairs of  society.  I  had  long  arguments  with 
him  on  an  assertion  which  my  conviction  re- 
pelled, and  of  which  I  endeavored  to  show 
him  the  fallacy,  at  any  rate  to  the  extent  to 
which  he  applied  it,  but  I  never  succeeded  in 
moving  him  on  this  point." 

Of  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  he 
draws  a  very  unfavorable  picture,  hold- 
ing him  to  have  been  a  man  with  a  mind 
real,  indeed,  but  very  shallow,  easily  mas- 
tered by  ideas,  which,  with  him,  grad- 
ually formed  themselves  into  systems : 

"A  long  observation  of  the  moral  peculi- 
arities of  this  monarch  and  of  his  political 
course  led  me  to  discover,  what  I  have  called 
above,  the  periodicity  of  his  thoughts.  This 
periodicity  followed  a  measure  of  about  five 
years.  I  do  not  know  how  to  express  this  ob- 
servation more  exactly.  The  emperor  seized 
an  idea,  and  followed  it  out  quickly.  It  grew 
in  his  mind  for  about  two  years,  till  it  came  to 
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be  regarded  by  him  as  a  system.  In  the 
course  of  the  third  year,  he  remained  faithful 
to  the  system  he  had  adopted  and  learned  to 
love,  listened  with  real  fervor  to  its  promoters, 
and  was  inaccessible  to  any  calculation  as  to 
its  worth  or  dangerous  consequences.  In  the 
fourth  year,  the  sight  of  those  consequences 
began  to  calm,  down  his  fervor  ;  the  fifth  year 
showed  an  unseemly  mixture  of  the  old  and 
nearly  extinct  system  with  the  new  idea. 
This  new  idea  was  often  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  the  one  he  had  just  left.1' 

The  effect  of  this  constant  alteration 
was,  of  course,  constant  disappointment 
and  a  reputation  for  cunning,  and  in 
1825  Alexander  died  of  thorough  weari- 
ness of  life — a  death  he  had  anticipated, 
in  speaking  to  the  Emperor  Francis  in 
1822.  There  were  probably  in  him 
strong  traces  of  the  family  disease,  hypo- 
chondria, amounting  almost  to  mad- 
ness, for  he  actually,  when  annoyed,  one 
day,  seriously  informed  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  that  he  intended  to  challenge 
Prince  Metternich,  and  this  not  as  a 
fa$on  de  parler,  but  as  a  design  so  ser- 
ious that  the  emperor  put  his  chancellor 
on  his  guard.  The  challenge  was  not 
sent,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  really 
contemplated,  in  spite  of  the  fixed  eti- 
quette of  sovereigns,  which  forbids  them 
to  offeror  accept  challenges,  except  from 
persons  of  royal  blood.  Of  the  other 
great  person  in  the  triad  of  emperors, 
the  prince  speaks  with  genuine,  though 
unenthusiastic,  respect,  representing 
Francis  of  Austria  as  a  man  of  singular 
impartiality,  wisdom,  and  even  good- 
ness, the  latter  a  quality  not  attributed 
to  him  by  other  writers.  Francis  had 
the  most  singular  influence  over  the 
czar,  perhaps  as  being  the  only  friendly 
person  who  could  speak  to  him  on  equal 
terms  : 

"The  Emperor  Francis  united  in  himself 
the  most  valuable  positive  qualities.  His 
calmness,  impartiality,  soundness  of  judg- 
ment, and  unvarying  and  tranquil  temper  in- 
spired Alexander  with  a  feeling  of  devotion 
which  almost  resembled  the  veneration  of  a 
child.      This  feeling  was   afterward    height- 


ened by  a  coloring  quite  peculiar  to  the  mind 
of  this  prince.  It  was  religious.  The  Emper- 
or Alexander  considered  his  friend  as  a  mon- 
arch after  the  will  of  God,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  God's  will,  and  of  godly  wisdom,  and 
almost  worshipped  him.  On  several  occa- 
sions, when  the  Emperor  Francis  directly 
opposed  the  personal  inclinations  of  Alex- 
ander, the  opinion  of  the  wise  monarch  suf- 
ficed to  arrest  the  decisions  of  Alexander, 
and  to  decide  him  either  to  relinquish  or 
change  them." 

Of  Talleyrand,  Prince  Metternich 
thought  but  little,  except  that  he  was 
the  best  man  in  the  world  to  prevent  3, 
decision,  and  was  so  used  by  the  em- 
peror Napoleon  ;  and  he  reports  *a  very 
singular  judgment  passed  by  the  Em- 
peror on  Bernadotte  :  ' '  He  has  plenty 
of  brains.  I  have  always  found  this  to 
be  the  case,  but  I  foresee  he  will  have  a 
good  deal  of  difficulty  in  maintaining  his 
position.  The  nation  expects  every- 
thing from  him  ;  he  is  the  god  from 
whom  they  demand  bread,  but  I  cannot 
see  that  he  has  any  talent  for  govern- 
ment ;  he  is  a  good  soldier,  and  that  is 
all.  For  my  part,  I  am  delighted  to 
have  got  rid  of  him,  and  I  ask  nothing 
better  than  his  removal  from  France  ; 
he  is  one  of  those  old  Jacobins,  with  his 
head  in  the  wrong  place,  as  they  all 
have,  and  that  is  not  the  way  to  keep  on 
a  throne."  That  judgment  turned  out 
all  wrong,  and  was  probably  due  to  an 
inner  jealousy,  which  was  not  without 
foundation,  as  Bernadotte,  in  Prince 
Metternich's  opinion,  undoubtedly  look- 
ed for  and  intrigued  for  the  throne  of 
France,  an  aspiration  in  which  he  was 
strongly  supported  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia. 

The  future  volumes  of  these  memoirs, 
which  will  describe  the  Metternich  era 
in  Europe  between  1815  and  1848,  and 
contain  the  prince's  own  political  opin- 
ions, will  be  eagerly  looked  for,  and  the 
two  volumes  now  offered  are  choked 
with  matter  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
the  historical  student. — The  Spectator. 
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Brood  not  darkly  o'er  a  wrong ; 
Which  will  disappear  ere  long  ; 
Rather  sing  this  cheery  song — 

Let  it  pass  ! 

Let  it  pass  ! 

Strife  corrodes  the  purest  mind  ; 

Let  it  pass  ! 
As  the  unregarded  wind, 

Let  it  pass  ! 
Any  vulgar  souls  that  live, 
May  condemn  without  reprieve  : 
'Tis  the  noble  who  forgive. 

Let  it  pass  ! 

Let  it  pass  ! 

Echo  not  an  angry  word  ; 

Let  it  pass  ! 
Think  how  often  you  have  erred  ; 

Let  it  pass  ! 
Since  our  joys  must  pass  away 
Like  the  dew-drops  on  the  spray, 
Wherefore  should  our  sorrows  stay  ? 

Let  it  pass  ! 

Let  it  pass  ! 

If  for  good  you've  taken  ill ; 

Let  it  pass  ! 
Oh,  be  kind  and  gentle  still ! 

Let  it  pass  ! 
Time  at  last  makes  all  things  straight ; 
Let  us  not  resent  but  wait, 
And  our  triumph  shall  be  great ; 

Let  it  pass  ! 

Let  it  pass  ! 

Bid  your  anger  to  depart ; 

Let  it  pass  ! 
Lay  those  homely  words  to  heart ; 

41  Let  it  pass  !" 
Follow  not  the  giddy  throng ; 
Better  to  be  wronged  than  wrong ; 
Therefore  sing  the  cheery  song — 

Let  it  pass  ! 

Let  it  pass  ! 

All  the  Year  Round. 
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J1Y    THE   EDITOR. 


Charles  Reade,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  living  novelists,  was  born  at 
Ipsden,  Oxfordshire,  England,  in  1814. 
His  father,  John  Reade,  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  the  Oxfordshire  squires, 
and  was  the  possessor  of  a  large  estate 
in  a  beautiful  part  of  the  Chiltern  Hills. 


Charles  was  the  youngest  of  seven  sons, 
and  was  the  only  one  that  was  per- 
mitted to  follow  intellectual  pursuits. 
His  early  education  was  conducted  at 
home,  under  the  direction  of  private 
tutors  and  an  accomplished  mother, 
until  his  entrance  at  Magdalen  College, 
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Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  1835, 
in  the  third  class  in  classics.  Im- 
mediately after  his  graduation  he  re- 
ceived a  college  fellowship,  which  he 
still  retains,  being  now  third  senior  on 
the  list ;  and  in  1842  he  was  elected  to 
one  of  the  Vinerian  Fellowships,  which 
afforded  him  the  alternatives  of  divinity, 
physic,  or  law.  Accordingly  in  1843,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  but  soon  after  abandoned 
his  legal  practice  and  gave  his  attention 
wholly  to  literature.  In  1847  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil 
Law  from  his  university,  and  for  a  brief 
period,  in  1851,  he  held  the  office  of 
vice-president  of  Magdalen,  when  he 
rendered  his  society  good  service  in 
treating  with  Lord  Russell's  commis- 
sioners. 

Charles  Reade's  first  story,  "  Peg 
Woffington,"  was  published  in  1852, 
and  was  followed  by  "  Christie  John- 
stone" the  next  year.  These  stories  are 
.simple  in  plot  and  unpretentious  in  de- 
sign, but  are  full  of  dramatic  force,  rich 
in  incident,  and  marked  by  a  peculiar 
tenderness  and  pathos.  Three  years 
later  appeared  two  other  novelettes, 
*'Clouds  and  .Sunshine"  and  "Art,  a 
Dramatic  Tale."  These  first  stories 
met  with  a  flattering  success,  and  imme- 
diately gave  the  author  high  rank  as  a 
writer  of  fiction.  In  1856  appeared  the 
first  of  his  more  important  novels,  "It 
is  Never  too  Late  to  Mend."  In  this 
work  he  aimed  to  arouse  public  attention 
to  the  brutalities  of  the  prevailing  pris- 
on system,  and  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  a  wholesome  reform. 
The  same  method  of  attack  upon  vari- 
ous social  and  public  wrongs  was  pur- 
sued by  Mr.  Reade  in  many  of  his 
later  works.  "  Hard  Cash"  (1863)  was 
directed  against  the  abuses  of  lunatic 
asylums,  and  so  forcibly  were  the  facts 
presented  that  an  official  investigation 
was  directed,  which  led  ultimately  to  a 
change  in  the  English  lunacy  laws. 
"  Put  Yourself  in  his  Place"  (1870)  is 
an  exposure  of  the  system  of  terrorism 
practiced  by  the  trades-unions  in  English 
manufacturing  towns  for  the  intimida- 
tion of  independent  workmen.  Among 
the  most  popular  of  his  other  novels 
are  "The  Double  Marriage,  or  White 
Lies"  (1857)  ;  "  Love  Me  Little,  Love 
me  Long"  (1859)  ;  "  The  Cloister  and 


the  Hearth"  (1861)  ;  "  Griffith  Gaunt, 
or  Jealousy"  (1866) ;  "  A  Terrible 
Temptation"  (187 1) ;  "  The  Wandering 
Heir"  (1872);  and  "A  Hero  and  a 
Martyr"  (1875).  His  latest  production, 
14  The  Coming  Man,"  recently  pub- 
lished, has  excited  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  Reade  has  also  won  a  reputation 
as  a  dramatic  author,  and,  indeed,  ex- 
hibits in  many  ways  a  decided  inclina- 
tion toward  the  stage.  Among  his  first 
literary  efforts  was  a  drama  in  five  acts, 
entitled  "  Gold,"  which  appeared  in 
1850.  In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Tom 
Taylor  he  published  in  1854  a  volume 
of  plays,  containing  "  Masks  and 
Faces,"  which  is  a  dramatization  of 
his  first  story,  "Peg  Woffington;" 
"  Two  Loves  and  a  Life,"  and  "  The 
King's  Rival. ' *  Many  of  his  later  novels 
have  also  been  dramatized  with  success. 

Although  it  was  not  until  about  the 
age  of  forty  that  Charles  Reade  achieved 
eminence  as  an  author,  yet  the  number 
and  frequency  of  his  works  that  have  ap* 
peared  since  that  time  are  an  abundant 
testimony  to  the  amplitude  of  his  intellec- 
tual powers,  as  well  as  to  a  remarkable, 
degree  of  personal  industry  and  energy. 
As  an  example  of  the  latter  charac- 
teristic, a  London  paper,  Light,  recently 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  he 
issued  "  his  great  prose  prison-epic"  he 
was  his  own  publisher.  He  managed 
and  paid  for  the  printing,  bought  the 
paper,  arranged  with  the  binder — in 
fact,  brought  out  the  book  to  be  sold  on 
commission,  and  punctually  every  week 
superintended  the  accounts.  "  This," 
says  Lights  "  is  only  one  indication  of 
the  superabundant  energy  and  vigor  of 
the  man.  Nothing  has  been  too  small 
or  too  great  for  him  to  learn.  Had 
printers  failed,  he  was  quite  capable  of 
taking  of  his  coat  and  setting  up  his 
work  with  his  own  hands.  Had  every 
publisher  in  Europe  been  in  a  league 
against  his  works,  he  would  have 
turned  his  house  into  a  book-shop  and 
published  there.  Had  he  been  born  on 
the  Continent  face  to  face  with  the 
1  censor,'  he  would  have  conquered  the 
censor  and  alarmed  the  king.  Well  may 
we  call  him  Charles  the  Bold  ;  the  title 
would  be  perfect  if  one  did  not  feel  a 
longing  desire  to  christen  him  Charles 
the  True." 
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In  personal  appearance  Mr.  Reade  is 
tall,  erect,  of  a  commanding  presence, 
with  a  full,  expressive  brown  eye  and  a 
noble  brow.  His  manner  is  singularly 
dignified  without  being  arrogant,  and  in 
society  he  sustains  an  enviable  reputation 
as  a  conversationalist.  The  account  of 
the  "mirror-multiplied  and  grotto-be- 
decked* '  surroundings  of  the  sanctum 
of  Mr.  Rolfe,  the  literary  character  in 
"  A  Terrible  Temptation,"  is  said  Jo  be 


a  pretty  accurate  picture  of  Mr.  Reade's 
own  manner  of  work.  His  literary 
style  is  characterized  by  great  terseness 
and  vigor,  and  by  a  wealth  of  incident 
which  few  writers  have  possessed. 
Nearly  all  of  his  works  have  been  trans- 
lated into  the  different  languages  of 
Europe,  and  their  great  popularity  has 
won  for  him  the  reputation  of  one  of 
the  leading  novelists  of  the  age. 
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Jr.  (English  Men  of  Letters.  Edited  by 
John  Morley).     New  York  :  Harper  &*  Bros. 

r 

So  little  is  known  as  yet  of  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  Hawthorne  that  he  furnishes  a  com- 
paratively new  subject  to  the  biographer  and 
critic,  and  almost  anything  that  could  be  writ- 
ten about  him  now  would  possess  freshness 
and  interest  for  the  majority  of  readers.  Mr. 
James's  little  book  contains  very  little  of  what 
4s  meant  by  biography  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
and  what  little  it  does  contain  is  simply  a  re- 
production of  materials  which  Mr.  George  Par- 
sons Lathrcp  had  already  used  in  his  "  Study 
of  Hawthorne."  It  is,  as  he  himself  says, 
rather  a  critical  essay  than  a  biography  ;  and 
in  point  of  fact  the  materials  for  an  adequate 
and  detailed  life  of  Hawthorne,  if  they  exist  at 
all,  have  been  prevented,  by  his  own  express 
prohibition,  from  being  rendered  accessible. 
The  industry  and  zeal  of  Mr.  Lathrop  have 
brought  together  all  the  data  that  zeal  or  in- 
dustry could  discover ;  and  how  scanty  these 
are  the  reader  of  his  "  Study* '  already  knows. 

Viewed  as  a  critical  essay,  Mr.  James's  little 
book  possesses  what  a  Frenchman  would  call 
"  the  defects  of  its  qualities."  It  is  wonderfully 
subtle,  acute,  penetrating,  and  discriminat- 
ing— it  may  be  pronounced,  we  think,  on  the 
whole,  the  finest  piece  of  purely  literary  criti- 
cism that  American  literature  contains  ;  but  it 
produces  the  effect  which  such  over-elaborate 
criticism  always  does,  in  burying  our  broad  gen- 
eral conceptions  of  Hawthorne  under  a  mass 
of  minute  distinctions.  The  literary  method 
adopted  by  Mr.  James  is  that  of  Sainte-Beuve, 
and  he  possesses  much  of  Sainte-Beuve's 
delicate  insight  and  graceful  felicity  of  touch  ; 
but  while  the  great  French  critic  seldom  fails 
to  convey  a  distinct  and  definite  impression  of 
his  subject,  both  as  a  person  and  as  a  writer, 
Mr.  James  seems  to  be  afraid  of  those  bold, 
decided,  unhesitating  strokes  which  would  give 
body  and  form  to  his  ideas.  He  is  so  cautious, 
guarded,  qualified  in  all  he  says,  so  anxious 


apparently  to  avoid  self-committal,  and  so  dis- 
trustful of  anything  like  emphasis  or  affirma- 
tion, that  the  most  attentive  reader  will  find  it 
rfext  to  impossible  to  deduce  from  what  he  has 
written  any  clear  and  comprehensive  concep- 
tions either  of  Hawthorne  as  a  man  or  of 
Hawthorne  as  an  author. 

One  reason,  we  regret  to  say,  for  Mr. 
James's  excessively  guarded  and  tentative 
tone  appears  to  be  the  fear  of  appearing  "  pro- 
vincial" in  the  eyes  of  that  public  for  which  his 
book  was  written.  Many  little  touches  here 
and  there  show  that  English  readers  were 
chiefly  in  his  mind  while  he  was  writing  ;  and 
this  is  proper  enough,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
his  book  was  designed  for  publication  in  an 
English  series.  But  what  is  less  easily  ex- 
plained and  accepted  is  a  certain  air  of  conde- 
scension toward  America  and  Americans, 
which  has  often  before  been  observed  in  for- 
eigners, but  which  still  possesses  all  the  charm 
of  novelty  when  exhibited  by  one  who  is  an 
American  himself.  Mr.  James  has  hitherto 
been  accused  of  having  exhibited  this  in  his 
tales,  and  has  been  excused  on  the  ground  that 
as  a  novelist  he  was  merely  portraying  charac- 
ter and  manners  ;  but  this  explanation  will 
hardly  suffice  for  what  seems  to  us  a  distinctly 
patronizing  tone,  not  only  toward  Hawthorne 
but  toward  everything  American — a  certain  air 
of  condescending  affability,  as  of  one  who  is 
familiar  with  much  better  things,  but  who  has 
a  sort  of  genial  willingness  to  recognize  and 
even  applaud  whatever  of  good  he  may  hap- 
pen to  discover  in  us.  Mr.  James  will  proba- 
bly regard  our  criticism  as  a  specimen  of  that 
self-consciousness  which  he  declares  to  be  the 
national  characteristic  of  Americans,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  justify  it  by  any  single 
passage  from  his  essay  that  could  be  brought 
within  our  limits  ;  but  the  truth  is  that  the  en- 
tire book  is  pervaded  with  it,  and  no  one  who 
reads  it  as  a  whole  will  find  any  difficulty  in 
perceiving  what  we  mean.  Such  being  the 
case,  we  should  be  justified,  perhaps,  in  insti- 
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tuting  a  comparison  between  the  works  of  the 
two  writers,  with  a  view  to  discovering  the 
grounds  upon  which  Mr.  James  considers  him- 
selt  entitled  to  patronize  Hawthorne  and  his 
milieu  ;  but  this  would  not  only  be  beyond  the 
legitimate  function  of  literary  criticism,  but 
would  also  work  injustice  to  Mr.  James,  by  as- 
suming that  to  be  intentional  which  is  probably 
only  the  unconscious  reflection  of  a  state  of* 
mind  which  is  far  removed,  let  us  hope,  from 
that  "  provincialism"  which  he  so  much 
dreads. 

One  thing,  however,  which  we  should  not 
omit  to  add  is  that,  though  unsatisfactory  as  a 
whole,  and  somewhat  provok  ing  in  manner, 
Mr.  James's  essay  contains  much  excellent  crit- 
icism very  beautifully  expressed.  We  do  not, 
for  our  own  part,  believe  that  there  is  nearly 
so  much  doubt  about  the  quality  of  Haw- 
thorne's romances  or  the  permanence  of  his 
fame  as  Mr.  James  would  seem  to  imply  ;  but 
the  peculiar  merits  of  those  romances  and  the 
basis  upon  which  that  fame  must  rest  have 
never  been  analyzed  with  more  discriminating 
acuteness,  or  demonstrated  by  more  conclu- 
sive arguments.  There  are  a  score  of  passa- 
ges that  we  had  marked  as  almost  demanding 
quotation  ;  but  our  space,  unfortunately,  will 
not  allow  us  to  introduce  even  one,  and  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  warmly  commend* 
ing  the  essay  to  the  attention  of  all  intelligent 
readers. 

A  Lady's  Life  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
By  Isabella  L.  Bird.  With  Illustrations. 
New  York  :  G.  P.  Putftam's  Sons. 

In  a  collection  of  letters  written  by  an  Eng- 
lish lady  travelling  in  Colorado  to  a  sister  at 
home  one  would  hardly  expect  to  find  anything 
very  exciting  ;  yet  for  downright  adventurous 
interest  there  is  no  recent  book  of  travels  that 
will  compare  with  "  A  Lady's  Life  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains."  Miss  Bird  is  already  known 
favorably  both  as  a  traveller  and  as  a  writer, 
and  her  journey  of  five  hundred  miles  on  horse- 
back through  Japan  was  an  achievement  such 
as  few  ladies  have  been  able  to  boast  of.  To 
none  of  her  previous  adventures,  however, 
did  she  bring  such  zest  and  hearty  enjoyment 
as  to  her  Rocky  Mountain  rambles,  and  the 
record  of  these  is  in  consequence  much  the  best 
thing  she  has  written. 

The  letters  are  not  dated,  but  we  gather  from 
certain  details  incidentally  mentioned  that 
Miss  Bird's  journey  was  made  in  1873.  Even 
at  a  period  so  recent  as  that,  the  experiences 
of  a  traveller  in  Colorado  were  very  different 
from  what  they  would  be  now.  The  pictu- 
resque era  of  the  frontier  desperado  is  past ; 
pioneers,  tourists,  and  settlers  have  crowded 
into  the  vast  wastes  whose  solitary  awesome- 
ness  impressed  Miss  Bird  so  powerfully  ;  the 


paths  and  "  trails"  amid  which  she  found  it  so 
difficult  to  pick  her  lonely  way  have  become 
the  beaten  highways  of  travel ;  and  no  portion 
of  Colorado  is  now  left  to  which  it  would  be 
possible  to  attach  that  romantic  glamour  of 
remoteness  and  solitude  with  which  she  has 
suffused  Estes  Park  and  its  surroundings. 
Colorado  is  no  longer  "  the  land  that  is  very 
far  off,"  but  a  full-blown  "  State,"  whose  far- 
thest distances  can  be  easily  reached  in  a  few 
days  from  New  York  ;  and  Miss  Bird's  book 
is  the  record  of  a  condition  of  things  which  has 
passed  away  as  completely  as  if  it  belonged 
to  another  century  and  another  social  regime. 

The  journey  of  over  seven  hundred  miles 
was  made  by  Miss  Bird  on  horseback,  and  en- 
tirely alone,  save  for  casual  encounters  with 
settlers,  ranchmen,  freighters,  hunters,  despera- 
does, and  Indians  ;  but  her  narrative  is  more 
remarkable  for  the  skill  with  which  she  imparts 
picturesqueness  to  the  ordinary  incidents  of 
Mich  a  journey  than  for  any  especially  daring 
or  perilous  adventures  which  it  contains, 
though  there  was  no  lack  of  either  danger  or 
adventure.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  lady 
as  performing  many  of  the  feats  or  making 
some  of  the  ventures  which  she  describes  ;  but 
not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  Miss  Bird's 
book  is  the  demonstration  which  it  affords  of 
what  a  woman  can  do  without  compromising 
in  the  slightest  degree  the  essential  purity  and 
dignity  of  womanhood.  After  an  experience 
very  exceptional  and  varied,  she  herself  bears 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  '*  womanly  dignity 
and  manly  respect  for  women  are  the  salt  of 
society  in  this  wild  West." 

With  the  space  at  our  command  it  would  be 
impossible  even  to  summarize  the  events  of 
Miss  Bird's  journey,  and  we  will  end  as  we 
began,  by  saying,  with  the  utmost  possible  em- 
phasis, that  for  downright  adventurous  inter- 
est, no  recent  record  of  travel  will  compare 
with   "  A  Lady's   Life  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 


tains. 
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The  English  Language  and  its  Early 
Literature.  By  J.  H.  Gilmcie,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  English  in 
the  University  of  Rochester.  New  York  : 
D.Appleton  &Co. 

This  is  an  outline  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
English  language  and  its  literature  up  to  the 
time  of  Chaucer,  and  is  intended  apparently  to 
serve  as  a  text-book  in  schools  and  colleges. 
As  text-books  are  commonly  used  it  is  entirely 
inadequate,  being  confined  rigidly  to  the  dry 
bones  of  the  subject ;  but  properly  supple- 
mented with  lectures  and  illustrative  readings 
by  the  instructor — which,  indeed,  is  the  only 
rational  method  of  instruction  in  this  depart- 
ment— the  book  will  probably  be  found  very 
serviceable  in  the  class-room,  as  furnishing  an 
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excellent  course  of  lessons  introductory  to  the 
subsequent  studies  in  literature  proper.  All 
the  salient  facts  relating  to  each  topic  are  in- 
cluded, and  copious  notes  are  given,  with  ref- 
erences to  the  best  writers  who  have  treated 
the  same  period.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  is 
added  an  outline  for  a  systematic  course  of 
reading,  extending  over  the  whole  field  of  liter- 
ature, including  American,  with  lists  of  the# 
best  critical  essays  to  be  read  in  connection 
with  each  group  of  authors.  Perhaps  the 
chief  value  of  the  book  lies  in  its  usefulness  as 
a  guide  for  those  who  would  pursue  a  thorough 
course  of  reading  and  study  ii  English  litera- 
ture, and  need  just  the  intelligent  advice  and 
directions  that  are  here  given. 

The  Child's  Catechism  of  Common 
Things.  By  John  D.  Champlin,  Jr.  New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
This  ingenious  and  useful  little  book  is  prob- 
ably an  outgrowth  of  the  excellent  4*  Child's 
Cyclopaedia  of  Common  Things,"  which  we 
took  occasion  to  commend  in  a  recent  number, 
and  to  which  it  will  serve  as  a  stepping-stone 
or  introduction  for  younger  students.  Its 
contents  are  arranged  on  the  familiar  plan  of 
question-and-answer,  but  the  subjects  with 
which  it  deals  are  first  classified  into  the  three 
great  natural  divisions  of  the  mineral,  vege- 
table, and  animal  kingdoms,  and  then  the  differ- 
ent topics  under  each  head  are  treated  in 
course  as  suggested  by  one  another.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  much  better  than 
a  strictly  alphabetical  arrangement,  and,  more- 
over, all  the  advantages  of  the  latter  are 
secured  by  a  full  topical  index  at  the  end.  All 
the  common  things  which  come  within  the 
range  of  daily  life,  and  especially  those  that 
are  likely  to  arouse  the  curiosity  of  children, 
are  treated  in  surprisingly  small  compass  ;  but 
by  casting  the  questions  into  the  form  of  what 
lawyers  would  call  "  leading  questions,"  these 
are  made  to  convey  nearly  as  much  informa- 
tion as  the  answers,  and  much  space  is  thus 
saved.  Both  in  school  and  family  the  "  Cate- 
chism" ought  speedily  to  secure  an  honored 
place  ;  and  even  adults  will  find  that  it  an- 
swers many  a  question  that  is  seldom  answered 
so  satisfactorily  elsewhere.  It  is  truly  a  cyclo- 
paedia in  miniature,  and  more  practically  use- 
ful than  cyclopaedias  commonly  are. 
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It  is  stated  that  the  late  Senator  Centofanti, 
who  has  just  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  has 
left  a  volume  of  Memoirs,  which  will  derive 
great  interest  from  the  author's  connection 
with  the  Liberal  movement  in  Italy. 

Dr.  Charles  Mack  ay  has  a  work  in  press 


in  the  French  language,  under  the  title  of  **  Re- 
creations Gauloises,  ou  Origines  Franchises," 
in  which  all  or  almost  all  of  the  words  in  M. 
Littre's  Dictionary,  for  which  that  author  has 
failed  to  find  an  etymology,  are  traced  to  their 
Celtic  roots. 

It  is  stated  that  the  young  Maharaja  of  Udai- 
pur,  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  princes  of 
Rajputana,  has  ordered  all  official  business  in 
his  principality  to  be  conducted  in  Sanskrit, 
which  has  hitherto  been  as  much  a  dead  lan- 
guage in  India  as  Latin  in  Italy. 

'It  is  reported  that  M.  Tourguenief,  who 
proposed  passing  the  winter  in  Russia  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  state  of  affairs  and  of 
public  opinion  in  his  native  country,  has  ic- 
ceived  an  intimation  from  high  quarters  which 
has  compelled  him  to  give  up  the  project. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Russian  poet  Lennon- 
tof's  works  will  shortly  be  published,  the  last 
edition,  published  in  1873,  having  been  ex- 
hausted. The  editor,  M.  Efremof,  has  newly 
revised  the  text,  and  supplemented  it  from  the 
author's  MS.  The  edition  will  be  .in  two  vol- 
umes, the  first  of  which  will  contain  a  portrait 
of  the  poet,  two  fac-similes  of  his  hand-writing, 
and  a  biographical  sketch. 

When  Mr.  Tennyson  sits  down  to  write — 
.which  he  usually  does  for  five  hours  a  day — 
he  gives  strict  orders  that  he  shall  not  be  dis- 
turbed. There  have  been  callers  who,  through 
some  blunder  of  servants,  have  got  into  his  li- 
brary while  he  was  writing  and  were  denounced 
by  him  for  their  intrusion  as  if  they  had  been 
his  worst  enemies.  Any  interruption  while 
he  is  at  work  is  said  to  make  him  wild  ;  he 
raves  like  mad,  and,  figuratively,  foams  at  the 
mouth.  In  his  work  he  is  deliberation  person- 
ified, spending  hours  sometimes  on  a  single 
line. 

The  British  Museum  has  acquired  about  a 
thousand  more  tablets  and  fragments  of  in* 
scribed  terra-cotta  documents  from  Babylon. 
Among  them  is  a  tablet  of  Samsu-Irba,  a 
Babylonian  monarch  hitherto  unknown,  who 
probably  lived  about  the  time  of  Bardes,  and 
was  one  of  the  intermediate  rulers  between 
Cambyses  and  Darius,  B.C.  518.  Another 
fragment  has  a  representation  of  one  of  the 
gates  of  Babylon. 

The  librarian  Bodeman,  of  Hanover,  has 
discovered  in  the  Gottingen  Library  the  fa- 
mous "  reckoning-machine"  of  Leibnitz.  This 
wonderful  instrument,  which  at  one  time  at- 
tracted the  astonishment  and  admiration  of  all 
Europe,  was  invented  by  the  philosopher  dur- 
ing a  long  stay  in  Paris  in  1672.  The  ma- 
chine cannot  only  add  and  subtract,  but  even 
divide  and  multiply.  Herr  Bodeman  has  re- 
covered this  unique  treasure  for  Hanover. 
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The  later  Jewish  literature,  as  represented 
in  the  oldest  Midrashim,  will  soon  be  more  ac- 
cessible to  the  curious,  thanks  to  Dr.  August 
WUnsche.  Herder  long  ago  expressed  a  wish 
that  an  expert  would  fish  up  the  pearls  from 
this  deep  sea  of  poetry,  theology,  and  science, 
and  we  may  trust  Dr.  Wttnsche,  as  a  student 
of  Jewish  literature  who  has  already  made  him- 
self a  name  by  various  scholarly  works,  and 
who  now  invites  subscribers  to  his  Bibliothcca 
RabbinUa  through  Mr.  David  Nutt,  270  Strand. 
The  price  of  each  fasciculus*  containing  from 
six  to  seven  sheets,  will  be  two  marks. 

An  enterprising  publisher  at  Barcelona  is 
now  issuing  to  the  public  heliographical  and 
photo-typographical  copies  of  one  hundred  se- 
lected illustrations  which  have  appeared  in  sixty 
editions  of  "  Don  Quixote,"  published  during 
the  last  257  years  at  Barcelona,  Brussels,  Co- 
penhagen, the  Hague,  Leipzig,  London,  Mad- 
rid, Paris,  Prague,  Tours,  and  Venice.  Already 
ninety  examples  have  been  published,  and  the 
remaining  ten  will  shortly  be  issued  to  com- 
plete the  work. 

Mr.  John  Payne  has  found  time,  in  the 
midst  of  his  labors  on  his  translation  of  the 
"Thousand  and  One  Nights,"  to  complete  a 
new  volume  of  poems,  which  is  now  in  the 
press,  and  will  be  published  almost  immedi- 
ately. The  volume  will  comprise  about  forty 
pieces  of  various  lengths,  from  a  sonnet  to  a 
poem  of  1500  or  1600  lines,  and  will  contain 
some  specimens  of  the  verse  in  the  "  Arabian 
Nights"  rendered  in  the  original  rhyme  and 
form.  Mr.  Payne's  version  of  the  "  Thousand 
and  One  Nights"  is  steadily  progressing  to- 
ward completion  ;  it  will  form  eight  or  nine 
large  volumes,  and  will  contain  from  10,000  to 
12,000  lines  of  verse. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds  is  about  to  print  a  sec- 
ond edition  of  "The  Age  of  the  Despots," 
which  forms  the  first  volume  of  his  work  upon 
••  The  Renaissance  in  Italy."  Besides  con- 
siderable changes  and  additions  in  the  sub- 
stance of  this  volume,  he  has  added  a  new  chap- 
ter on  the  growth  of  the  Communes  in  Italy, 
and  their  transformation  into  tyrannies,  and 
on  the  causes  which  prevented  the  unification 
of  the  Italians  in  a  kingdom  or  a  federation. 
We  are  also  informed  that  he  is  preparing  the 
last  section  of  his  work  on  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance, which  will  be  a  review  of  Italian  literature 
from  the  origins  to  the  close  of  his  period,  with 
special  reference  to  the  intellectual  conditions 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
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The  Color  of  the  Sky.— "Why  is  the 
sky  blue  ?"  is  a  question  which  has  often  been 
asked,    but     never    satisfactorily    answered. 


Helmholtz  offered  an  explanation  which  de- 
pended on  the  reflection  of  solar  light  by  the 
air  particles  in  the  atmosphere.  '<  These  parti- 
cles, being  very  minute,  would  reflect  prefera- 
bly the  shortest  waves  of  light,  *.*.,  blue 
waves,  while  they  would  allow  the  longer 
waves,  corresponding  to  green  and  red  light, 
to  pass  through  them  ;  just  as  a  log  of  wood 
floating  on  the  surface  of  still  water  would 
throw  off  the  tiny  wavelets  caused  by  a  falling 
drop  in  its  neighborhood,  while  the  same  log 
in  long  ocean  swells  would  be  tossed  to  and 
fro  without  noticeably  impeding  the  progress 
of  the  waves.  Dr.  E.  L.  Nichols  (Philosophi- 
cal Magazine,  December)  has  propounded  an- 
other view,  which  has  much  to  recommend  it. 
According  to  Young  and  Helmholtz' s  theory 
of  color-impression,  there  are  in  the  eye  three 
sets  of  nerve- termini,  one  set  chiefly  influenced 
by  the  red,  another  by  the  green,  the  third  by 
the  violet  rays.  The  impression  of  color  is 
the  resultant  of  the  intensities  of  these  three 
effects.  The  impression  upon  these  nerves  is 
not  directly  proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the 
ray,  the  different  nerve-termini  being  subject  to 
different  laws.  For  very  feeble  rays  the 
violet"  nerves  are  very  sensitive,  while  the 
green"  and  "  red"  nerves  scarcely  act  at  all. 
As  the  light  increases  in  intensity,  the  M  red" 
and  "  green"  nerves  increase  in  activity,  while 
the  "  violet"  nerves  become  tired  and  dazzled. 
For  rays  of  dazzling  brilliancy,  the  "  red" 
nerves  are  in  their  most  sensitive  condition. 
Thus,  of  the  simple  colors,  as  the  brightness 
increases,  red  and  green  change  to  yellow, 
blue  becomes  white.  Daylight,  at  ordinary 
intensities,  affects  the  three  sets  of  nerve-ter- 
mini equally ;  the  resultant  impression  is 
whiteness.  Now  daylight  is  simply  the  light 
of  the  sun  weakened  by  manifold  diffuse  re- 
flections. The  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  as  we 
let  them  fall  upon  any  colorless  object,  appear 
also  a  white  light ;  but  on  attempting  at  noon 
on  a  clear  day  to  gaze  into  the  sun's  face,  the 
impression  is  of  blinding  yellow.  It  is  not 
that  the  direct  rays  differ  in  composition  from 
diffuse  daylight,  but  that  the  "  violet"  nerves 
cannot  transmit  the  action  of  such  strong  light. 
The  moon,  with  enormously  less  illuminating 
power  than  the  sun,  seems  bright,  and  is  far 
,  brighter  than  the  open  sky.  In  passing  from 
"  the  intensity  of  the  moon's  rays  to  those 
reaching  us  from  a  corresponding  bit  of  the 
open  sky,  we  may,  perhaps,  take  a  step  as 
great  as  that  between  the  brightness  of  sun  and 
moon.  In  general,  white  light  will  appear 
bluer  and  bluer  as  its  intensity  diminishes,  and 
this  law  will  apply  to  the  skies  ;  as  the  light 
they  reflect  becomes  fainter  and  fainter,  they 
will  increase  in  blueness,  even  though  the 
light  by  the  process  of  reflection  suffer  no 
change  in  composition. 
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Pseudo-geology. — As  a  curiosity  of  geo- 
logical literature,  it  is  worth  while  noticing 
the  recent  appearance  of  a  work  by  Dr.  Otto 
Hahn,  of  Reutlingen,  entitled  "  Die  Urzelle." 
The  writer  seeks  to  revolutionize  geology  by 
asserting  that  such  rocks  as  granite,  gneiss, 
serpentine,  basalt,  certain  sandstones,  meteoric 
stones,  and  even  meteoric  iron,  consist  of 
altered  vegetable  matter  I  Nor  are  his  sup- 
posed organisms  necessarily  of  microscopic 
size.  In  a  piece  of  Carrara  marble,  for  in- 
stance, he  finds  what  he  regards  as  the  relics 
of  a  plant  more  than  one  metre  in  length,  and 
to  this  plant  he  gives  the  name  of  Marmora 
Darwini  !  Traces  of  vegetable  structure  he 
also  detects  in  other  parts  of  the  marble  ;  in 
fact,  he  concludes  that  "  der  ganze  Marmor  is 
nichts  als  Pflanze." 

Influence  of  Electricity  on  Colliding 
Water  Drops. — Lord  Rayleigh  communicates 
a  paper  to  the  Royal  Society  on  this  subject. 
It  has  been  long  known  that  electricity  has 
great  influence  on  fine  jets  of  water  ascending 
in  a  nearly  vertical  direction.  In  its  normal 
state  a  jet  resolves  itself  into  drops,  which, 
even  before  passing  t£e  summit  of  the  column, 
and  still  more  after  passing  it,  are  scattered  to  a 
considerable  width.  When  a  feebly  electrified 
body  is  brought  into  the  neighborhood  of  the 
jet,  it  undergoes  a  remarkable  transformation, 
and  appears  to  become  coherent ;  under  more 
powerful  electrical  action,  the  scattering  be- 
comes more  marked  than  at  first.  The  latter 
action  is  due  to  mutual  repulsion  of  the  drops  ; 
the  former  has  been  hitherto  unexplained. 
The  cohesion  seems  to  be  more  apparent  than 
real ;  the  seat  of  sensitiveness  is  at  the  place 
of  resolution  into  drops :  each  drop  carries  away 
with  it  an  electric  charge,  which  can  be  collect- 
ed in  an  insulated  receiver.  He  is  able  to  show 
that  the  normal  scattering  is  due  to  the  rebound 
of  the  colliding  drops  ;  such  collisions  being 
inevitable  in  consequence  of  the  different  veloci- 
ties acquired  by  the  drops  under  the  action  of 
capillary  force,  as  they  break  away  irregularly 
from  the  continuous  portion  of  the  jet.  When 
the  resolution  is  regularized  by  the  action  of 
external  vibrations,  as  in  Savart's  and  Plateau's 
experiments,  the  drops  must  still  come  into 
contact  as  they  reach  the  summit  of  their  paia- 
bolic  path.  Under  moderate  electrical  influ- 
ence, instead  of  rebounding  after  collision,  they 
coalesce,  and  the  jet  is  not  scattered.  This  be- 
havior of  the  drops  becomes  apparent  under  in- 
stantaneous illumination,  such  as  that  of  an  in- 
duction coil,  into  the  secondary  circuit  of  which 
a  Leyden  jar  is  introduced.  To  obtain  further 
evidence  two  similar  jets  were  made  to  collide 
horizontally,  one  being  in  communication  with 
the  earth,  the  other  supplied  from  an  insulated 


cistern.  The  sensitiveness  to  electricity  was 
extraordinary.  A  piece  of  rubbed  gutta-percha 
brought  near  the  insulated  bottle  at  once  deter- 
mined coalescence.  It  was  also  possible  to 
cause  the  jets  again  to  rebound  from  one  an- 
other, and  then  to  coalesce. 

Besides  statical  electricity,  the  electro-motive 
force  of  a  single.  Grove  cell  was  sufficient  to 
produce  the  same  phenomena,  one  pole  being 
connected  with  the  water,  the  other  to  earth. 
Even  the  discharge  of  a  condenser  charged  by 
a  single  Grove  cell  answered  the  purpose. 
The  writer  indicates  in  conclusion  the  probable 
application  to  meteorology  of  the  facts  men- 
tioned. The  formation  of  rain  must  obviously 
depend  materially  on  the  consequences  of  en- 
counters between  cloud-particles.  If  the  con- 
tacts result  in  coalescence  the  drops  must  rapid- 
ly increase  in  size  and  be  precipitated  as  rain. 
We  may  thus  anticipate  an  explanation  of  the 
remarkable  but  hitherto  mysterious  connection 
between  rain  and  electrical  manifestations. 

Color  Photography. — It  would  be  a  tri- 
umph of  optics  and  chemistry  if  photographs 
could  be  made  to  represent  the  natural  colors 
of  objects.  Attempts  toward  this  result  have 
hitherto  ended  for  the  most  part  in  disappoint- 
ment. But  Captain  Abney,  in  a  short  paper 
"  On  the  Production  of  Colored  Spectra  by 
Light,"  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  makes 
known  that  he  has  succeeded  in  producing,  ap- 
proximately in  the  natural  colors,  pictures  of 
the  solar  spectrum  on  silver  plates,  and  also, 
but  less  brilliant,  on  compounds  of  silver  held 
in  place  by  collodion.  "  I  reserve  for  the  pres- 
ent," he  writes,  "  the  exact  details  of  the  pro- 
duction of  these  pictures,  but  may  say  that  they 
are  produced  by  oxidation  of  silver  compounds 
when  placed  in  the  spectrum,  an  exposure  of 
two  minutes  being  amply  sufficient  with  a  wide 
slit  to  impress  the  colors.  The  coloring  mat- 
ter seems  to  be  due  to  a  mixture  of  two  differ- 
ent sizes  of  molecules  of  the  same  chemical 
composition,  one  of  which  absorbs  at  the  blue 
end,  and  the  other  at  the  red  end  of  the  spec- 
trum, and  the  sizes  of  these  molecules  are  un- 
alterable while  exposed  to  the  same  wave- 
lengths as  those  by  which  they  were  pro- 
duced." And  he  is  of  opinion  "  that  the  col- 
ors may  be  preserved  unchanged  when  exposed 
to  ordinary  daylight."  From  this  it  will  be 
understood  that  Captain  Abney  has  made  a 
step  in  advance  of  high  importance. 

In  connection  with  this  we  mention  improve- 
ments in  color-printing,  by  which  Herr  Albert, 
court  photographer  at  Munich,  produces  chro- 
mo-photographs  of  surprising  excellence.  1  be 
process  commences  by  the  taking  of  three  pho- 
tographs, each  being  exposed  to  the  action  of 
different  and  definite  portions  of  the  spectrum. 
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This  is  effected  by  causing  the  light,  before  it 
reaches  the  sensitized  plate,  to  pass  through 
colored  glasses,  or  suitable  colored  liquids,  and, 
moreover,  by  employing  in  each  case  special 
solutions  for  the  development  of  each  negative. 
A  positive  printing  plate  (a  glass  plate  gelatin- 
ized) is  then  produced  for  each  negative  ;  and  if 
the  absorbing  media  and  the  developing  prepa- 
rations have  been  correctly  chosen,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  color  one  of  these  plates  with  red, 
another  with  yellow,  and  the  third  with  blue,  in 
order,  by  successive  printings,  to  obtain  a  pic- 
ture which  exhibits  more  or  less  resemblance  to 
the  original.  Success  appears  to  depend  on 
the  skill  and  nicety  with  which  the  absorbing 
materials  are  employed,  for  mixtures  of  colors 
and  of  coloring  materials  are  quite  different 
things  ;  and,  to  quote  the  technical  description, 
"  for  the  negative  belonging  to  the  blue  plate 
we  must  employ  such  absorbing  media  and 
preparations  as  will  prevent  green  from  pro- 
ducing any  influence  on  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  will  render  blue  and  violet  quite  inactive, 
inasmuch  as  these  tints  must  appear  only  on 
the  positive  plate." 

Specimens  of  landscapes  and  of  decorative 
panels  printed  by  Herr  Albert's  process  were 
exhibited  at  scientific  receptions  in  London 
during  the  past  session,  and  were  deservedly 
admired.  The  details  were  shown  :  a  plain  yel- 
low picture  ;  then  on  the  yellow  a  blue,  and  on 
the  blue  a  red  ;  and  with  these  three  the  effect 
of  a  well-finished  water  color  drawing  was  pro- 
duced. 


VARIETIES. 

Dirt  and  Bodily  Heat. — The  part  which 
the  skin  plays  in  the  regulation  of  bodily  heat 
is  not  adequately  estimated.  The  envelope  of 
complicated  structure  and  vital  function  which 
covers  the  body,  and  which  nature  has  des- 
tined to  perform  a  large  share  of  the  labor  of 
health-preserving,  is  practically  thrown  out  of 
use  by  our  habit  of  loading  it  with  clothes.  It 
is  needless  to  complicate  matters  by  allowing  it 
to  be  choked  and  encumbered  with  dirt.  If  the 
skin  of  an  animal  be  coated  with  an  impervi- 
ous varnish,  death  must  ensue.  A  covering  of 
dirt  is  only  less  inimical  to  life.  We  are  not 
now  speaking  of  dirt  such  as  offends  the  sense 
of  decency,  but  of  those  accumulations  of  ex- 
uded matter  with  which  the  skin  must  become 
loaded  if  it  is  habitually  covered  and  not 
thoroughly  cleansed.  The  cold  bath  is  not  a 
cleansing  agent .  A  man  may  bathe  daily  and 
use  his  bath- towel  even  roughly,  but  remain  as 
dirty  to  all  practical  intents  as  though  he 
eschewed  cleanliness  ;  indeed  the  physical  evil 
of  dirt  is  more  likely  to  ensue  because,  if 
wholly  neglected,  the  skin  would  cast  off  its  ex- 


crementitious  matter  by  periodic  perspirations 
with  desquamation  of  the  cuticle.  Nothing 
but  a  frequent  washing  in  water  of,  at  least, 
equal  temperature  with  the  skin  and  soap  can 
insure  a  free  and  healthy  surface.  The  feet 
require  especial  care,  and  it  is  too  much  the 
practice  to  neglect  them.  The  omission  of 
daily  washings  with  soap  and  the  wearing  of 
foot-coverings  so  tight  as  to  compress  the 
blood-vessels  and  retard  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  the  extremities,  are  the  most 
common  causes  of  cold  feet.    The  remedy  is 

obvious ;  dress  loosely  and  wash  frequently. — 
Lancet, 

Holly. — Holly  is  a  name  which  is  often,  but 
wrongly,  considered  a  corruption  of  the  word 
"holy."  The  holly-tree  is  called  "Christ's 
thorn"  in  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  from  its 
putting  forth  its  berries  at  the  supposed  period 
of  the  year  when  Christ^was  born,  and  from  its 
time-honored  use  in  decorating  Christian 
churches.  This  tree,  according  to  a  certain 
legend,  was  that  in  which  the  Almighty  re- 
vealed himself  to  Moses  in  a  flame  of  fire,  by 
which  it  was  not  consumed.  Likewise  it  was 
supposed  to  have  formed  the  wood  of  the  cross 
on  which  our  Lord  was  crucified  ;  hence  it  was 
known  as  the  Lignum  Sancta  Cruets.  Many 
have  been  the  traditions  and  superstitions  con- 
nected with  this  beautiful  tree.  By  the  Ro- 
mans it  was  dedicated  to  Saturn,  whose  feasts 
were  held  at  Christmas  time,  and  sprigs  were 
sent  to  friends  with  good  wishes  for  health  and 
happiness.  The  Persians  sprinkled  their  chil- 
dren with  a  decoction  from  the  leaves,  to  en- 
dow them  with  wisdom.  According  to  Pliw, 
the  flowers  were  an  antidote  to  poison.  Our 
own  Druids  used  to  deck  private  dwellings 
with  the  boughs,  to  offer  thus  a  shelter  to  syl- 
van sprites,  to  whom  none  was  afforded  by  the 
leafless  oaks.  Holly  leaves  are  sometimes  of 
an  ivory  white,  and,  when  young,  are  of  a 
beautiful  pinkish  color. — Excelsior. 

The  Englishman  as  a  Reader. — The  Eng- 
lish gentleman  has  for  more  than  a  century 
found  the  time  to  cultivate  athletic  sports  with- 
out sacrificing  his  professional  work,  and,  to  put 
it  in  Mr.  Bagehot's  words,  to  "  spend  half  of  his 
day  in  washing  the  whole  of  his  person" — a 
by  no  means  unimportant  start  over  the  Conti- 
nent, where  such  civilizatory  habits  could  only 
be  introduced  a  very  short  time  ago.  But  the 
Englishman  of  business  has  not  only  time  to  de- 
vote to  his  body,  he  has  also  leisure  to  cultivate 
his  mind.  England  is  the  only  country  where 
people  read,  where  they  read  instructive  books, 
I  mean,  not  only  novels.  Next  to  England 
ranges  France,  where  the  species  of  "  general 
reader"  still  exists,  although  it  is  on  the  wane, 
and  people  begin  to  put  their  Thierry  and 
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Guizot  nicely  bound  on  their  book-shelves, 
convinced  that  they  have  in  this  way  sufficient- 
ly proved  their  respect  fof  higher  literature. 
As  for  the  Italian,  he  seldom  masters  courage 
and  perseverance  enough  to  read  more  than  a 
newspaper  article  of  one  paragraph  ;  and  the 
German,  as  everybody  knows,  reads  a  book 
only  when  he  wants  to  write  another  book 
destined  to  supersede  the  one  he  is  reading. 
The  English  alone  find  the  leisure  and  the  hu- 
mor to  read  works  of  a  general  but  serious  char- 
acter. I  do  not  enter  a  sitting-room  without 
finding  some  new  volumes  on  the  table  ;  if 
expensive,  coming  from  Mudie's  or  Smith's 
library — which  always  supposes  that  such  a 
library  purchases  at  once  a  hundred  copies 
or  more  of  a  book — or,  if  cheap,  bought  at  the 
next  bookseller's  shop.  No  wonder,  when  on 
opening  one  of  these  by  no  means  "  popular" 
works,  you  read  "  seventh  thousand"  on  the 
back  of  its  title-page.  ^On  the  Continent  such 
a  thing  happens  only  with  books  destined  for 
amusement  or  for  the  flattering  of  vulgar  pas- 
sions and  vulgar  curiosity,  such  as  M.  Tissot's 
and  Herr  Busch's  twaddle.  The  leisure,  co- 
existing with  hard  work,  and  the  noble  use 
made  of  leisure,  are  perhaps  the  most  remarka- 
ble results  of  the  enormous  wealth  which  first 
strikes  the  eye  of  the  foreigner  in  England. — 
Nineteenth  Century. 

Shakespeare's  Morality. — Shakespeare's 
morality  was  of  a  kind  which  Johnson  and  his 
school  could  hardly  understand,  because  it  be- 
longed to  an  order,  not  more  honest  perhaps, 
but  infinitely  higher  and  wider  than  .their  own. 
If^hakespeare's  story  and  his  art- method  do 
noT  of  themselves  impress  their  moral,  there 
are  no  instructions  left.  Through  death  and 
disaster  the  sun  shines  and  birds  sing,  and  his 
eyes  are  motionless  and  silent  as  the  eyes  in  a 
mask  of  marble.  With  a  moral  design  as  clear 
as  air,  he  never  tells  you  what  that  design  is. 
Like  his  own  iEneas,  in  Troilus  and  Cressida— 

the  secrets  of  nature 
Have  not  more  gift  of  taciturnity. 

He  that  hath  ears  to  hear  let  him  hear,  as  for 

the  others,  he  does  not  care  even  to  speak  to 

them.    Just  as  we  see  in  nature  and  life  itself, 

he  uses  facts  sometimes  in  a  way  which  seems 

to  contradict  the  accepted    moralities.      His 

noblest   creature  starts    back  from  the  very 

thought  of    dissolution  with  an    undisguised 

shudder,  while  his  most  godless  worldling  goes 

to  his  death  in  a  pleasant  dream,  in  which  he 

"  babbles  o'   green  fields."    That  he  looked 

upon  the  art  of  the  mere  preacher  with  a  wise 

contempt  is  capable  of  abundant  proof.     In 

Jaques  he  makes  the  preacher's  gift  the  cynical 

conceit  of  a  played-out  rou/ ;  while  in  Polonius 

he  gathers  up  the  preacher's  wisdom  in  words 

that  have  never  been  surpassed,  in  order  to  fit 

hem  to  the  mouth  of  a  meddling  and  con- 


temptible busybody.  Notwithstanding  this 
well-marked  peculiarity  in  Shakespeare,  there 
are  no  writings  which  more  deeply  impress  the 
reader  with  a  profound  moral  intention.  It 
would  savor  of  special  pleading  to  attempt  to 
prove  such  a  fact  by  mere  reference  to  isolated 
passages,  although  there  are  enough  of  these 
to  found  such  a  school  of  moral  philosophy  as 
one  would  lopk  for  in  vain  from  the  work  of 
any  ether  man.  The  stronger  proof  lies  in  the 
broad  moral  tendency  of  ft  is  work  as  a  whole, 
and  the  moral  build  of  his  matchless  men  and 
women,  for  whom  he  asks,  not  our  admiration 
alone,  but  our  respect.  He  knew,  none  bet- 
ter, that  life  was  a  mingled  yarn,  good  and  HI 
together,  and  that  "  cakes  and  ale"  in  some 
shape  or  other  had  their  roots  in  human  na- 
ture. By  reason  of  his  measureless  receptivity 
he  took  the  good  and  evil  up  under  that  mass- 
ive frontal  arch  of  his,  and  held  them  there 
without  disturbance  or  displacement  until  the 
hour  came  for  using  the  material  in  his  art, 
when,  without  any  conscious  theory  about 
either  art  or  morals,  he  instinctively  used  the 
darker  tints  of  humanity  in  such  a  way  as 
brought  its  higher  and  fairer  aspects  into  full 
relief.  In  King  Lear%  for  example,  Goneril 
and  Regan  form  but  the  dark  background  upon 
which  the  artist  limns  the  white  soul  of  Cor- 
delia. In  Othello,  again,  he  paints  the  unsul- 
lied fame  and  the  too  trusting  simplicity  of  the 
open-hearted  soldier  on  the  still  blacker  canvas 
of  logo's  villany.  Everywhere  the  good  and 
bad  are  used  as  contrasts,  and  in  a  sense  ex- 
ponents of  each  other — Lady  Macbeth  over 
against  the  blameless  Duncan,  the  thoughts  of 
whose  innocent  blood  at  length  unseat  her  rea- 
son ;  Henry  V.,  Shakespeare's  ideal  man  of  the 
world,  is  contrasted  with  Sir  John  and  his  good- 
for-nothing  tatterdemalion  crew  ;  while  in  his 
most  spiritual  sphere  we  have  Prospero  and 
Miranda  set  against  the  hardly  human  group  of 
Caliban,  Stephano,  and  Trinculo.  In  all  these 
we  have  the  good  and  ill,  the  noble  and  igno- 
ble, together,  but  we  are  never  left  one  moment 
in  doubt  as  to  which  side  engages  the  artist's 
moral  sympathies. — Cornhill  Magazine. 


A  CHARACTER- AND  A  QUESTION. 

A  dubious,  strange,  uncomprehended  life, 
A  roll  of  riddles  with  no  answer  found, 
A  sea-like  soul  which  plummet  cannot  sound, 

Torn  with  belligerent  winds  at  mutual  strife. 

The  god  in  him  hath  taken  unto  wife 
A  daughter  of  the  pit,  and,  strongly  bound 
In  coil*  of  snake-like  hair  about  htm  wound. 

Dies,  straining  hard  to  raise  the  severing  knife. 

For  such  a  sunken  soul,  what  room  in  Heaven  ? 
For  such  a  soaring  soul,  what  place  in  Hell  ? 
Can  those  desires  be  damned,  those  doings  shriven. 
Or  in  some  loan  mid-region  must  he  dwell 
Forever  ?    Lo !  Cod  sitteth  with  the  seven 
Stars  in  hi  hand,  and  shall  not  he  judge  well  ? 

Jambs  Ashcropt  Noblb* 
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THE  REIGN  OF  QUEEN  ANNE. 

The  reigns  of  the  female  sovereigns  of  no  longer  any  mystery  for  us.    We  know 

England  hold  a  remarkable  position  in  when  they  will  come  as  well  as  we  know 

our  annals.     Perhaps  as  a  little  compen-  when  the  omnibus  will  pass  the  corner  of 

salion  for  the  ill-treatment  which  their  the  street ;  but  we  do  not  know  when  the 

sex  has  always  had  in  literature,  it  has  so  law  of  mental  evolution  will  bring  such 

happened  that  the  two  great  epochs  un-  constellations   as   those  which  adorned 

der  which  letters  have  specially  flourished  the  "  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth" 

in  our  country  have  been  those  of  our  into  our  firmament  again,  or  vary  them, 

two  queen-regnant  s,  in  themselves  as  un-  as  in  the  combinations  which  still  make 

like  as  two  human  creatures  could  well  glorious,  though  with  a  less  exuberant 

be;  and  this.no  doubt,  is  one  reason  light,  the  age  of  Anne.    We  are  afraid  the 

why  the  ages  of  Elizabeth  and  Anne  have  days  of  Victoria  will  not  shine  with  a 

always  specially  attracted  the  attention  similar  lustre  ;  but  as  we  are  not  specta- 

of  men  of  letters.     But  it  has  not  been  tors,   but  actors  in   the  drama  at  this 

literature  alone  that  has  given  them  im-  present  moment,  we  may  leave  that  cal- 

portance.     In  both  cases  these  epochs  dilation  to  those  who  come  after  us.     In 

themselves  were  of  the  most  critical  char-  the  mean  time,  it  is  enough  to  mark  how 

acter,  full  of  the  surgings  of  new  ele-  curious  is  the  recurrence  of  these  high 

ments,  the  struggles  of  new  forces  with  tides  of  energy  and  genius  in  the  race, 

the  old,  and  the  full  tide  of  one  and  an-  and  how  little  they  are  traceable  to  any 

other  of  those  great  waves  of  mental  en-  conscious  agencies,  or  come  under  any 

ergy  which  seem  to  rise  and  fall  periodi-  established  laws.     Why,  for  instance,  to 

cally  among  men,  though  without  leaving  say  nothing  of  the  more  ethereal  soul  of 

any  trace  by  which  their  recurrence  can  the  poet,  did  military  genius  leap  over 

be  calculated.    Comets  and  eclipses  have  more  than  half  a  century  from  Marlbor- 
New  Sunt*.— Vol.  XXXI.,  No,  4,  35 
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ough  to  Wellington  ?  And  why,  oh  why, 
has  no  one  appeared  since  worthy  to  hold 
the  candle  to  those  great  soldiers  ?  These 
are  phenomena  which  do  not  enter  into 
the  theories  of  Mr.  Darwin  or  the  calcu- 
lations of  Mr.  Galton.  All  other  ebb- 
ings  and  flowings  may  be  gauged  and 
tabulated  ;  but  here  is  a  kind  of  high  and 
low  tifie,  which  is  controlled  by  no  moon, 
and  foreseen  by  no  astronomer.  When 
it  comes  it  awakens  the  world,  if  not  di- 
rectly to  applause  and  admiration,  at 
least  to  the  struggle  of  new  forces,  and 
the  exhilarating  consciousness  of  life  re- 
newed. The  general  course  of  living  is 
stimulated,  and  every  drop  of  salt  water 
in  every  wave  rises  so  much  the  higher 
upon  the  beach,  dashes  with  more  ex- 
ultant foam  of  storm  upon  the  rocks. 
And  those  ages  stand  out  upon  the  duller 
level  with  a  freshening  of  interest,  an  in- 
exhaustible dramatic  call  upon  our  sym- 
pathies. They  detach  themselves  from 
the  background  in  which  the  great  con- 
cerns of  the  world  are  always  lumbering 
on,  more  or  less  dully,  and  make  us  aware 
of  what  has  been  accomplished  for  good 
or  for  evil  in  the  intervals.  In  Eliza- 
beth's time  the  great  passion  of  our  mod- 
ern national  life  was  preparing  ;  but  the 
stream  had  only  gained  grandeur  and 
force  and  nobility  by  that  swelling  of  all 
its  currents  which  preceded  the  catas- 
trophe. In  Anne's  time  chaos  was  sub- 
siding once  more,  the  torrents  calming 
down  into  their  channels,  the  streams  col- 
lecting to  fill  the  national  veins.  Or,  to 
change  the  metaphor,  these  two  great  and 
wealthy  epochs  of  history  are  like  the 
banks  between  which  a  raging  and  tumult- 
uous stream  is  making  its  furious  way. 
From  one  eminence  the  clear-sighted 
spectator  might  foresee  a  national  agony 
of  troubles  to  come,  and  from  the  other 
could  look  back  upon  dangers  miracu- 
lously overcome,  and  a  passage  accom- 
plished for  the  ark  of  safety  through 
storm  and  peril. 

And  even  the  most  abstract  of  histori- 
ans— the  writers  to  whom  men  are  not  men 
but  only  officials  in  the  long  procession 
of  events,  kings  and  statesmen  and  gen- 
erals— must  permit  a  certain  personality 
to  appear  when  a  woman  holds,  even 
nominally,  the  chief  place  in  the  historic 
scene.  The  group  which  surrounds 
Queen  Anne  is  remarkable  in  various 
ways.     It  is  not  that  she  herself  has,  like 


her  great  predecessor,  any  touch  of  gen- 
ius, or  even  of  that  intense  and  large  in- 
dividuality which  often  takes  the  place  of 
genius,    to  make  her  remarkable  ;   but 
there  is  a  curious  mixture  of  the  great 
and  the  paltry  in  her  immediate  circle, 
and  in  the  influences  that  move  that  circle 
so  wonderful  a  combination  of  motives 
and  objects  that  are  imperial  in  their  vast 
importance,   with  impulses  and  babble 
which  are  scarcely  superior  to  a  house- 
keeper's room — that  the  comic  and  the 
tragical,  the  familiar  and  the  heroic,  get 
mixed  up  in  a  way  which  never  surely 
was  seen  before  on  so  exalted  a  stage. 
The  most  conventional  type  of  female 
government,  the  hackneyed  devices  of 
broad  comedy,  to  show  how  intriguing 
waiting-maids  can  manage  a  stupid  mis- 
tress, could  not  have  been  more  perfectly 
realized  than  in  this  chapter  of  the  great 
epic  of  English  story  ;  and  yet  the  men 
pushed  in  and  out  of  office  by  these  Abi- 
gails were  such  men  as  Marlborough  and 
Bolingbroke,  and  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
came  to  no  fatal  break-down  under  their 
influence.      This  strange  group  at  the 
head  of  affairs  adds  a  whimsical  element 
to  the  great  tale  which  is  in  some  respects 
so  majestic  and  in  others  so  trivial ;  and 
in  conformity  with  this  strange  conjunc- 
tion,   the  age  itself   sweeps  along — so 
great,  so  polished,  so  courtly  ;  so  mean, 
so  rude,  so  brutal ;  so  full  of  piety  and 
simplicity,  and  the  most  depraved  morals 
and  the  loudest  vice  ;  swearing  like  the 
coarsest  trooper,  yet  writing  like  Ad- 
dison— that    the    paradox    is    kept  ap 
throughout,  and  enters  into  every  detail. 
It  is  scarcely,  however,  the  curious 
manifestations  of  character  or  pictur- 
esque contrasts  of  national  life  which  so 
abound  in  the  age  of  Anne,  which  have 
been  Dr.  John  Hill  Burton's*  leading  in- 
ducement to  add  this  fine  and  full  study 
of  an  epoch  so  important,  to  the  valuable 
history  of  Scotland  which  we  already  owe 
to  him,  and  of  which  it  is  the  natural  cor- 
ollary and  conclusion.    Though  his  work 
is  full  of  lively  and  graphic  touches,  the 
reader  is  aware  that  it  is  not  his  custom 
to  present  a  series  of  word-pictures  in 
place  of  a  sustained  and  serious  narra- 
tive.    Neither  is  there  any  fear  that  he 

*  A  History  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
By  John  Kill  Burton,  D.C.L.,  Historiogra- 
pher-Royal for  Scotland.  3  Vols.  Edin- 
burgh :  W.  Blackwood  &  Sons.     1880. 
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will  take  refuge  in  the  abundant  gossip 
of  the  time,  by  way  of  amusing  our 
minds,  and  withdrawing  them  from  the 
great  threads  of  meaning  which  traverse 
all,  but  which,  amid  the  confusion  of 
warp  and  weft,  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
keep  hold  upon.  So  far  as  Scotch  affairs 
are  concerned,  it  is,  as  we  have  said,  the 
natural  sequel  of  his  great  history.  The 
Revolution  Settlement,  with  which  that 
valuable  work  concludes,  important  as  it 
was,  still  left  many  points  which  were 
capable  of  being  reopened.  It  was  a  kind 
of  betrothal  rather  than  marriage  of  two 
very  different,  in  some  particulars  dis- 
similar and  often  jarring  companions, 
neither  of  whom  was  much  inclined  to 
yield  to  the  other,  and  for  whose  future 
accord  and  conjugal  jogging  on  together, 
with  no  more  than  lawful  bickering,  very 
substantial  pledges  had  to  be  taken.  If 
the  bridegroom  was  arrogant  and  over- 
bearing, the  bride  was  grim  and  fierce  be- 
yond the  use  even  of  mediaeval  heroines ; 
and  as  in  every  betrothal  there  is  always 
a  possibility  still  of  severance,  so  in  this 
one  there  were  moments  when  the  silken 
leash  was  strained  to  its  utmost,  and  one 
or  the  other  ready  to  fling  off  the  bond- 
age, and  stamp  upon  the  uncompleted 
contract.  The  story  of  the  concluding 
passages,  and  of  the  accomplished  fact 
of  the  Union,  is  told  more  clearly  and 
more  fully  in  these  pages  than  it  has  yet 
been  told,  with  an  indication  of  the  vital 
points  of  difference,  which  only  an  au- 
thority at  once  in  Scotch  law  and  history 
could  have  so  thoroughly  mastered  ;  and 
very  interesting  is  the  contrast  and  coup- 
ling of  the  two  powers,  who,  the  legal 
fetters  once  forged,  have  on  the  whole 
kept  on  their  way  with  so  much  har- 
mony, and  as  much  mutual  comprehen- 
sion as  perhaps  was  possible.  This  con- 
cluding chapter  of  the  separate  annals  of 
his  country  Dr.  Burton  owed  to  us,  and 
he  has  paid  the  debt  thoroughly. 

But  even  the  Union,  important  as  it  is, 
is  but  one  of  the  events  in  Queen  Anne's 
reign,  the  great  animating  thought  and 
inspiration  of  which  were  the  Protestant 
succession — a  principle  which  made  Eng- 
land at  that  period — notwithstanding  all 
the  difference  of  politics,  lively  enough 
and  warlike  at  all  times — more  surely  a 
unanimous  nation  than  she  had  ever 
been.  Nothing  can  show  more  clearly 
the  profound  distrust  with   which  the 


Catholic  creed  had  imbued  the  whole 
race  than  this  passionate  national  senti- 
ment. The  great  Protestant  King  Wil- 
liam had  lived  and  died  unbeloved  and 
unsympathetic  ;  a  great  man,  no  doubt, 
but  one  who  neither  conciliated  the  preju- 
dices nor  attracted  the  affections  of  the 
country,  which  he  on  his  side  did  not 
love  ;  and  the  choice  of  the  new  line  in 
which  the  crown  was  to  descend  was  one 
which  must  have  wounded  the  beliefs  and 
inclinations  of  many  in  a  country  where 
primogeniture  has  outlived  all  changes. 
Nor  was  there  any  thing  in  the,character 
of  the  house  of  Hanover  to  call  forth 
national  enthusiasm.  The  narrow  mind, 
which  so  often  goes  with  narrow  posses- 
sions—a strong  nationality  totally  alien 
from  our  own  (notwithstanding  those 
strenuous  relationships  of  race  which 
were  not  discovered,  or,  at  least,  insisted 
upon,  till  long  after),  and  manners  which 
were  neither  charming  in  themselves  nor 
capable  of  modification — made  the  for- 
eign Elector,  the  "  German  lairdie,"  in 
his  own  person,  a  figure  most  unlikely  to 
call  forth  any  enthusiasm.  Dr.  Burton 
speaks  of  this  contemptuous  nickname  as 
a  proof  of  the  popular  misconception  of 
the  antiquity  and  importance  of  the  house 
from  which  we  sought  our  reigning  line. 
But  the  six-and-thirty  quarterings  of 
Teutonic  heraldry  have  never  been  im- 
pressive to  the  English  intelligence,  and 
we  doubt  whether  the  fullest  understand- 
ing of  them  would  have  much  changed 
the  sentiment  which  suggested  that  fe- 
licitous title.  Nobody  knows  better  thani 
our  historian,  or  has  more  clearly  pointed, 
out,  the  intolerant  insularism  and  con- 
tempt of  other  people,  which  is  one  of 
the  great  national  characteristics  of  Eng- 
lishmen ;  and  a  tremendous  weight  of 
pedigree  overbalancing  a  meagre  estate 
has  always  been  a  favorite  object  of  de- 
rision ;  but  this  makes  the  extraordinary 
unanimity  of  the  national  sentiment  only, 
the  more  apparent.  Whatever  was  to- 
happen  to  the  nation,  one  thing  it  was  re- 
solved should  not  happen.  England 
might  have  a  monarch  she  hated.  Such 
a  thing  had  been,  and  had  been  endured ;. 
but  a  Popish  king  she  would  not  tolerate. 
Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  a  by  no  > 
means  insignificant  Jacobite  party,  and 
of  a  large  class,  which,  without  courage 
enough  to  be  Jacobite,  had  romantic 
leanings  that  way,  or  a  kind  of  fantastic 
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sympathy  with  a  fallen  king  and  banished 
race,  this  feeling  was  so  general  that  agi- 
tation, great  and  universal  enough  to  be 
called  unanimous,  sprang  up  in  a  moment 
at  any  menace  from  St.  Germains,  or  any 
hint  of  interference  from  France.  The 
English  people  were  under  the  influence 
of  a  scare,  as  the  French  people  have 
been  in  recent  days.  When  a  nation 
takes  fright  it  is  generally  for  no  small 
matter,  nor  is  the  panic  an  easy  thing  to 
deal  with.  We  indeed  pretend  to  smile 
when  we  see  the  passionate  terror  of  our 
neighbors  across  the  Channel  for  the  red 
ghost  of  Revolution,  of  which  they  have 
so  much  better  a  knowledge  than  we  have. 
But  the  same  agony  of  fear  confused 
men's  judgments  in  Queen  Anne's  day, 
in  respect  to  her  possible  successors.  At 
the  merest  glimpse  of  a  returning  Stew- 
art the  country  entirely  lost  its  self-pos- 
session. And  from  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe,  to  the  sermon  of  a  popular 
preacher  in  St.  Paul's,  every  thing  that 
could  by  the  remotest  construction  lead 
toward  this  end  brought  on  a  fit  of  that 
furious  fear  which  is  one  of  the  most  ter- 
rible of  passions. 

Dr.  Burton  keeps  the  action  of  this 
great  national  influence  very  clearly  be- 
fore us — not  allowing  himself  to  be  led 
away  as  so  many  are  by  the  exciting  and 
brilliant  details  of  the  war  itself  to  a  for- 
getfulness  of  its  great  inspiration.  Most 
of  us,  to  tell  the  truth,  recall  only  with 
an  effort  the  reason  why  Blenheim  was 
fought  at  all.  We  are  as  much  at  a  loss 
as  Sou  they 's  peasant  children  to  remem- 
ber "  what  good  came  of  it  at  last,"  and 
"  what  they  killed  each  other  for. ' '  The 
*war  of  the  Spanish  succession — the  ques- 
tion whether  Philip  of  France  or  Charles 
•of  Austria  should  fill  the  vacant  throne 
— does  not  seem  a  question  to  move  the 
world,  or,  above  all,  to  carry  British 
troops  and  British  money  into  all  the 
fastnesses  of  the  Continent.  But  the 
preponderance  of  the  house  of  Bourbon 
touched  England  with  a  far  more  vivid 
sense  of  danger  then  than  when,  a  hun- 
dred years  later,  Marlborough's  great 
successor  Wellington,  with  one  of  these 
strange  repetitions  so  common  in  history, 
•once  more  confronted  the  encroaching 
power  of  France  at  the  head  of  a  great 
European  resistance  to  the  universal  con- 
queror. Napoleon  frightened  us  a  little, 
<too,  with  threats  of  an  invasion  ;  but  the 


possible  predominance  of  Louis  XIV. 
over  half  a  world  made  England  fly  to 
her  weapons  with  passionate  alarm  and 
determination.  She  saw  as  the  conclu- 
sion not  only  the  distant  danger  of  a  too 
great  monarch  who  should  wear  the 
united  crowns  of  France  and  Spain,  but 
of  a  Catholic  crusade,  which  should  bring 
back  another  Charles,  with  a  train  of 
priests,  and  all  those  principles  of  des- 
potism which  her  soul  scarcely  loathed 
more  than  it  loathed  the  paraphernalia  of 
the  mass.  The  present  generation  is  apt 
to  laugh  at  the  balance  of  power  ;  and 
probably,  had  the  German  conqueror  of 
1 87 1  found  it  possible  to  croquer  another 
kingdom  or  two  in  addition  to  the  big 
morsel  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  England 
would  still  have  looked  on  with  much 
tranquillity.  But  we  have  no  Pretenders 
nowadays,  any  more  than  they  had  the 
principle  of  non-intervention  in  the  old 
times. 

This  struggle  for  the  firm  establish- 
ment of  the  Protestant  succession,  of 
which  the  great  wars  of  Marlborough 
were  but  one  of  the  products,  was  the 
very  soul  of  the  reign  of  Anne.  She  was, 
almost  more  than  any  other  sovereign,  a 
mere  tenant — no  possessor  of  the  throne. 
"Aprh  moi  k  deluge"  might  have  been 
said  of  her  with  as  much  reason,  though 
happily  less  verification  of  the  prophecy, 
than  occurred  in  the  case  of  her  contem- 
porary. And  till  the  last  moment  of  her 
life  there  were  still  a  hundred  chances 
that  all  the  elaborate  precautions  of  the 
great  statesmen  of  the  time,  all  the  efforts 
of  arms  and  outlay  of  blood  and  money, 
might  prove  of  no  avail,  and  the  old 
struggle  recommence  again.  To  the  de- 
termined stand  made  by  the  nation  and 
its  great  leaders  during  this  critical 
period,  England  owes  it  that  the  two  ro- 
mantic insurrections  of  17 15  and  1745 — 
with  which  it  is  impossible,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  to  feel  a  personal  sympathy — 
have  remained  in  the  category  of  roman- 
tic and  tragic  episodes,  and  never  really 
touched  the  substituted  royalty  which  the 
country  had  deliberately  chosen — not  a 
lovely,  or  dignified,  or  much-beloved 
substitution,  but  yet  the  choice  of  the 
nation,  and  justifying  that  choice. 

But  what  an  eventful  and  bustling  life, 
forgetful,  except  by  fits  and  starts,  of 
any  great  national  principle  at  all,  though 
always  ready  to  respond  to  any  appeal  in 
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support  of  it,  occupies  the  foreground 
behind  which  the  lines  of  the  national 
destiny  were  being  worked  so  firmly  into 
the  great  web  !     Did  Marlborough  him- 
self mean  much  more  than  beating  the 
French   and  winning  every  battle  that 
lay  in  his  way  ?    Most  of  the  statesmen 
who  thus  tenaciously  and  stoutly  worked 
at  the  pulling  down  of  the  French  power, 
and  the  keeping  out  of  the  Catholic  line, 
had  coquetted  with  both  in  their  day  ; 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  how 
much  meaning  there  was  in  the  almost 
brutal  determination  with  which  the  mass 
of  the  population  backed  up  those  helms- 
men of  the  national  bark  who  guided 
the  ship  so  strongly    on   one    course, 
without  ever  banishing  from  their  minds 
the  possibility  of  having  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  change  to  another.     Perhaps 
the  fact  is  that  the  unreasoning  force  of 
popular  prejudice,  and  strong  and  bitter 
resentment     of     national     recollection 
against  Rome  and  James,  had,  after  all, 
more  power  in  determining  that  course 
than  all    the  convictions  of   the   great 
steersmen,  and  that  the  mob  really  cared 
more  for  Protestant  ascendency  than  the 
ministers.      But    everybody    cared   for 
beating  the  French,  whatever  was  to  be 
the  issue  :  that  was  an  evident  and  glori- 
ous good,  let  the  conclusions  be  what 
they  might ;  and  in  the  mean  time  every 
kind  of  stirring  business  and  pleasure 
was  going  on  before  the  footlights,  while 
the  cannon  roared  in  the  middle  distance, 
and,  behind  all,  the  leaders  of  the  time 
watched  and  tested  the  completeness  of 
the  enemy's  overthrow,  the  reasons  that 
might  occur  for  staying  their  hand*  the 
silent  change  of  the  situation,  procured 
in  a  moment,  not  by  any  great  battle,  but 
by  a  touch  of  Providence.     Dr.  Burton, 
though  he  has  not  fallen  into  the  tempta- 
tion of  character^painting,  has  yet  given 
due  attention  to  the  curious  group  which 
stands  foremost  on  this  crowded  scene. 
On  the  whole  he  is  very  favorable  to 
Marlborough.     Fortunately  the  limited 
period  which  he  treats  includes  the  best 
portion  only  of  the  great  soldier's  life  ; 
and  the  historian  allows  that  it  is  "a 
satisfaction  not  to  be  responsible  for 
an  investigation  and  final  estimate  of 
his  conduct  throughout  the  twelve  pre- 
vious years."     We  will  not  go  beyond 
our  sphere  by  attempting  investigations 
from  which  Dr.  Burton  is  glad  to  be  re- 


lieved. Marlborough's  great  love  for  his 
wife — who,  remarkable  woman  as  she  un- 
doubtedly was,  must  have  been  some- 
what trying  on  occasions,  but  who 
never  seems  to  have  experienced  any 
thing  but  the  utmost  devotion  from 
her  husband — invests  with  a  curious  do- 
mestic halo  the  least  peaceable  figure  of 
an  age  in  which  domestic  virtue  was  cer- 
tainly little  prominent.  The  great  gen- 
eral, with  his  head  full  of  strategy  and 
warlike  contrivances,  and  the  lives  of 
thousands  in  his  hands,  who,  having 
parted  with  his  wife  while  she  was  angry, 
receives  her  "  dear  letter"  of  reconcilia- 
tion with  almost  abject  gratitude,  declar- 
ing that  till  he  received  it  his  life  was  of 
no  value,  and  he  did  not  care  what  be- 
came of  him,  is  at  once  whimsical  and 
touching  in  his  tenderness.  We  may 
quote,  however,  Dr.  Burton's  estimate  at 
Marlborough  under  circumstances  more 
greatly  important  in  the  full  course  of 
his  splendid  career. 


<« 


Unlike  most  men  of  great  firmness  and 
self-reliance,  Marlborough  courted  counsel  and 
discussion.  He  could  conduct  it  with  abso- 
lute calmness  and  courtesy.  On  his  own  clear 
views  of  what  was  to  be  done  it  had  no  effect, 
but  it  gained  him  coadjutors  ;  for  he  was,  like 
Wolsey,  fair-spoken  and  persuasive.  His 
patience  was  inexhaustible.  He  was  cautious, 
but  his  caution  had  its  corrective  in  an  un- 
matched promptitude  of  vision.  He  thus 
never  committed  a  rash  act,  and  he  never 
missed  an  opportunity  for  striking  an  effective 
blow.  His  fertility  in  resources  made  him  less 
amenable  to  disappointment  when  his  favorite 
scheme  was  thwarted  than  men  of  smaller  re- 
sources whose  mind  contains  but  one  scheme 
at  a  time,  and  that  being  forbidden,  are  desti- 
tute of  other  resource,  and  helpless.  To  him, 
if  one  way  were  closed  there  was  ever  another 
opening.  He  felt  secure  in  himself ;  be  the 
conditions  that  were  to  be  wrought  with  what 
they  might,  he  would  bring  out  of  them  re- 
sults which  no  other  man  could  effect. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  another  man 
whose  communications  ranged  through  so 
many  strata  of  social  grade  as  his.  They 
passed  through  the  whole  world  of  Europe, 
from  the  emperor,  who  was  still  by  courtesy 
the  chief  of  kings,  through  various  grades  of 
royalty  into  still  more  numerous  grades  of 
nobility,  till  they  reached  the  riff-raff  brought 
out  of  the  dregs  of  the  various  nations  by  the 
recruiter  or  the  crimp.  Having  had  the  ardu- 
ous duty  of  thus  addressing  men  far  above 
himself  in  rank,  and  of  addressing  in  remon- 
strance, in  rebuke,  sometimes  in  menace,  he 
knew  and  practised  the  maxim  that  a  strict 
observance  of  etiquette  in  communication  with 
superiors  is  the  way  to  save  the  inferior  man's 
self-respect  and  true  position  from  invasion  by 
the    higher    power.     .     .     .      Marlborough's 
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dealing  with  the  petty  sovereignties  6 wning 
these  outlying  contingents  remains  as  a  bril- 
liant specimen  of  the  firm  and  the  conciliatory 
in  the  management  of  men.  He  is  invariably 
courteous.  Tendering  advice  or  even  objec- 
tion is  a  favor.  If  he  has  to  press  hard,  his 
tone  is  supplicatory  rather  than  imperious,  and 
there  are  no  bounds  to  the  merit  and  distinc- 
tion he  is  prepared  to  concede  to  those  who 
will  give  their  invaluable  co-operation  to  his 
next  great  project.  .  .  .  The  most  confi- 
dential of  his  communications"  (Dr.  Burton 
adds  in  another  place)  "  were  in  the  possession 
of  his  kinsman  *  in  the  English  Treasury,  who 
so  faithfully  supplied  him  with  the  equipments 
and  material  supplies  for  the  great  project. 
But  even  Godolphin  knew  not  whither  the 
army  was  ultimately  to  march  ;  and,  indeed, 
Marlborough  himself  did  not  know  ;  but  it 
was  part  of  the  flexible  power  that  led  him  al- 
ways to  a  victory,  and  never  to  a  defeat,  or 
even  a  failure,  that  he  could  change  his  pur- 
pose at  a  moment's  warning  when  he  examined 
the  surrounding  conditions.  He  was  like  the 
engineer  among  a  vast  apparatus  of  powerful 
machinery,  who,  by  gently  turning  a  handle  in 
a  disk,  can  change  the  direction  in  which  his 
potent  enginery  works  or  even  utterly  reverse 
the  whole  process." 

This  fine  and  splendid  figure  does  not, 
however,  push  out  of  sight,  though  it 
might  well  do  so,  the  homely  royal  pair 
— the  queen,  whose  individuality  Dr. 
Burton  takes  a  little  pains  to  note  when 
he  can,  in  all  its  modest  "manifestations, 
and  the  royal  consort,  who  was  so  pro- 
foundly unlike  the  idea  which,  in  these 
days,  we  have  been  enabled  to  form  of 
what  a  royal  consort  might  be.  It  is 
Lord  Stanhope,  we  think,  who  says,  with 
unusual  humor,  that  if  there  was  a  duller 
person  in  the  country  than  her  Majesty 
herself,  it  was  her  Majesty's  husband. 
And  Dr.  Burton  affords  us  a  glimpse  of 
this  harmless  personage,  so  utterly  insig- 
nificant and  unimportant  in  the  story  of 
his  wife's  reign,  which  relieves  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  dignified  group  that  held 
the  fate  of  the  country  in  its  hands. 
' '  The  one  thing  for  which  Prince  George 
is  chiefly  known  to  the  world,"  our  his- 
torian says,  "is  the  occasion  when  his 
monotonous  stupidity  prompted  the  soli- 
tary jest  that  twinkles  through  the  gloomy 
career  and  character  of  King  James  ;  and 
it  came  at  the  gloomiest  moment  of  his 
days,  when  his  family  and  kindred  were 
one  by  one  deserting  him."     We  are  in- 

*  We  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know  why 
Dr.  Burton  should  insist  that  Marlborough  and 
Godolphin  were  kinsmen.  The  son  of  one 
married  the  daughter  of  the  other  ;  but  this  is 
merely  family  connection,  not  relationship. 


debted,  however,  to  another  writer  for 
the  comical-rueful  picture  of  poor  Est- 
il-possible, "  in  which,  out  of  the  "  mo- 
notonous stupidity"  so  well  character- 
ized, there  breaks  a  dull  reflection  of  the 
same  kind  of  piteous  humor.     When  the 
agitation  against  Occasional  Conformity 
was  at  its  height,  Prince  George,  we  are 
told,  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Lords  to 
vote  for  the  bill  abolishing  it,  which  was 
strongly  promoted  by  the  High  Church 
party.     The  dutiful  husband  did  as  he 
was  told  ;  but  being  himself  only  an  Oc- 
casional Conformist,  and  keeping  up  his 
little  Lutheran  chapel  for  his  own  spir- 
itual consolation,  did  it  against  the  Rrain, 
and  whispered  to  the  leader  of  the  Op- 
position, "  My  heart  is  vid  you,"  as  he 
went   into  the  orthodox  lobby.      Poor 
royal  Dane  !  happy  for  him  that  he  was 
not  born  to  set  right  those  times  which 
were  out  of  joint.    "  It  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand," Dr.  Burton  says,  "  how  one 
not  incapacitated  by  mental  disease  could 
have  kept  so  entirely  out  of  the  notice  of 
the  world. ' '    Nothing  can  be  more  likely 
than  that  it  was  the  entire  want  of  sup- 
port and  backing-up  from  her  husband 
which  made  Anne  herself  so  dependent 
on  her  friends  ;  and  whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  sentimentalities  of  their  cor- 
respondence,   there   is  something  very 
touching  in  the  forlorn  queen's  constant 
appeal  to  the  sympathy  and  sustaining 
force  of  her  high-spirited  favorite — that 
imperious  duchess,  whom  even  Dr.  Bar- 
ton, like  everybody  else,  treats  with  jocu- 
lar familiarity  as  Sarah.    Here  is  a  speci- 
men of  the  curious  qualities  inherent  in 
names.    If  my  Lady  Marlborough ' s  name 
had  been  Mary,  would  any  of  her  numer- 
ous historians  have  ventured  on  such  a 
familiar  use  of  it  ?    We  think  not. 

The  queen  is  fat,  and  not  very  digni- 
fied ;  but  she  is  always  simple  and  kind, 
at  least  until  the  jar  comes.  When  the 
poor  little  Duke  of  Gloucester  died,  and 
Anne  became  childless,  there  is  some- 
thing in  her  adoption  of  the  title  "  unfor- 
tunate" in  her  simple  letters  which  goes 
to  the  reader's  heart.  A  mother  of  many 
children,  but  childless,  the  wife  of  a 
harmless  drone,  separated  from  all  her 
natural  kindred,  what  was  the  simple 
soul  to  do  but  to  surround  herself  with 
that  little  band  of  friends  ?  When  Marl- 
borough's only  son  died,  she  entreated  to 
be  allowed  to  go  to  them,  protesting  that 
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only  those  who  knew  the  same  grief  could 
comfort  each  other.  In  this,  as  in  the 
heart  of  many  a  humble  sufferer,  lay  the 
tragedy  of  her  life.  Otherwise  there  is 
nothing  disagreeable  in  the  little  affecta- 
tion of  homely  names  which  she  adopted 
after  the  fashion  of  her  time.  She  called 
the  splendid  pair  who  hold  in  history  a 
position  so  much  more  brilliant  than  her 
own,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Freeman  ;  and  Dutch 
William,  her  brother-in-law,  was  Mr. 
Caliban — a  name  in  which  a  little  faint 
fun  combines  with  the  domestic  spiteful- 
ness  which  prevails  in  almost  every  co- 
terie.- "Poor  unfortunate  Morley"  is 
not  so  clever  as  any  of  those  fine  people  ; 
but  the  roundabout,  plump,  motherly 
Majesty,  who  suggests  the  duchess's 
housekeeper  rather  than  her  sovereign, 
was  by  no  means  without  color  or  char- 
acter. Mrs.  Freeman  cares  no  more  for 
the  Church  than  for  any  thing  else  that 
stands  in  her  path  ;  but  the  queen  makes 
an  unwavering  stand  for  it,  and  takes  her 
own  way,  with  a  mild  determination 
which  shows  that  there  is  nothing  abject 
in  her  dependence  on  her  friend.  Dr. 
Burton's  apology  for  Anne  and  explana- 
tion of  her  position  is  well  worthy  the 
reader's  attention,  and  treats  the  subject 
with  a  justice  rarely  awarded  to  her. 

"  The  growth  of  her  friendships  is  touching 
in  itself,  as  an  effort  to  find  something  in  the 
world  dearer  than  greatness  and  power,  and  to 
enjoy  a  little  of  that  simple  life — so  hard  to  be 
reached  from  the  steps  [of  the  throne — where 
friends  can  confide  their  thoughts  and  aspira- 
tions to  each  other  without  their  being  trum- 
pet-tongucd  by  the  unscrupulous  favorites  that 
haunt  the  steps  of  royalty.  And  if  it  was  a 
weakness,  it  was  grandly  exercised — it  gained 
for  the  recasting  of  Europe  that  one  whose 
name  is  yet  the  greatest  among  warriors — if 
we  count  in  our  estimate  only  those  whose  sci- 
ence and  achievements  we  know  with  sufficient 
distinctness  for  comparison.  It  secured  the 
greatest  financial  minister  that  ever  ruled 
Britain.' ' 

And  when  the  quarrel  ensued  which 
has  pointed  a  foolish  moral  ever  since 
about  female  squabbles  and  friendships, 
and  Mrs.  Masham  (once  more  a  woman 
unfortunate  in  her  name — for  who  can  re- 
frain from  making  a  jest  about  Abigail  ?) 
succeeded  the  duchess,  the  statesmen 
that  waiting-woman  brought  in  her  train 
were  respectable  specimens  of  persons 
introduced  by  the  back-stairs.  Had 
Queen  Anne  been  surrounded  by  all  the 
wisest  sages  in  her  empire,  it  is  to  be 


doubted  whether  she  could  have  done 
much  better  than  Marlborough  and  Go- 
dolphin,  Harley  and  St.  John  ;  who,  in- 
deed,  were  anything  but  immaculate, 
but  yet  as  unlike  the  pretty  gentlemen  of 
a  chambermaid's  favor  as  it  is  possible  to 
conceive.  So  much  should  be  said  in 
favor  of  Queen  Anne  and  her  women. 
One  or  two  things  in  her  life  show  a  fine 
liberality.  Almost  her  first  royal  act  was 
to  give  up  a  portion  of  her  revenue — the 
"  tenths  and  first-fruits,"  originally  in- 
tended as  a  Papal  tribute,  but  transferred 
to  the  Crown  at  the  Reformation — as  a 
benefaction  to  the  poor,  clergy,  from 
whose  livings  it  had  been  originally  sub- 
tracted. Bishop  Burnet  claims  the  merit 
of  this  act,  but  it  was  one  to  which  all 
his  rhetoric  could  not  move  King 
William.  Dr.  Burton  seems  doubtful 
whether  this  gift  has  really  benefited  the 
Church  ;  but  we  believe  there  are  many 
recipients  of  "  Queen  Anne's  Bounty" 
who  could  satisfy  him  to  the  contrary. 
In  any  case,  whether  spoiled  by  malad- 
ministration or  not,  this  royal  giving  up 
to  the  poor  parish  priest  of  the  contri- 
bution originally  intended  for  his  own 
ecclesiastical  superior,  then  swept  into 
the  revenues  of  the  Crown,  was  a  seemly 
and  gracious  act.  At  a  later  period, 
when  the  country  was  drained  by  the  ex- 
penses of  the  great  war,  the  queen  gave  a 
very  large  contribution  from  her  civil  list 
for  the  public  necessities. 

This  great  war,  which  Marlborough's 
genius  turned  into  one  succession  of  vic- 
tories, filled  the  greater  part  of  the  reign, 
of  Anne  with  the  excitement  and  high 
tension  of  a  conflict  in  which  the  national 
prestige  was  to  all,  and  the  national 
safety,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  deeply  in- 
volved. Its  nominal  object,  which  was 
to  prevent  the  elevation  to  the  throne  of 
Spain  of  Philip  of  Anjou,  the  second  son 
of  Louis  XIV.,  putting  in  his  place  the 
Archduke  Charles,  son  of  the  emperor, 
was  frustrated  with  that  strangest  and 
most  solemn  irony  of  fate  which  so  often 
turns  man's  greatest  efforts  into  con- 
fusion. According  to  the  arbitration  of 
war,  all  pronounced  itself  on  the  side  of 
Charles,  until,  in  a  moment,  death 
cleared  the  way  for  him  to  the  imperial 
throne,  making  his  accession  to  that  of 
Spain  as  impossible  as  had  been  at  first 
the  candidature  of  the  French  prince 
whom   Europe  feared  to  see  unite  the 
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crowns  of  France  and  Spain  upon  one 
head.  Philip  of  Anjou,  accordingly,  at 
the  end  of  all  the  prodigious  efforts  made 
to  prevent  it,  ascended  peaceably  the 
Spanish  throne ;  but  not  the  less  was  the 
real  object  of  the  war  attained.  The 
power  of  Louis-  was  shaken  to  pieces. 
Only  here  and  there  a  sagacious  and  far- 
seeing  observer  had  yet  divined  that  the 
power  and  splendor  of  France  rested  on 
a  foundation  of  volcanic  misery  which, 
sooner  or  later,  must  come  to  a  terrible 
explosion.  And  at  the  moment  when 
Louis  XIV. — moved,  one  cannot  tell  by 
what  charitable  temptation,  what  soften- 
ing of  the  heart  toward  his  unfortunate 
kinsman  on  his  deathbed — appeared  like 
a  god  by  the  bedside  of  the  exiled  and 
dying  King  James,  and  solemnly  prom- 
ised to  recognize  his  son  as  King  of  Great 
Britain  after  him,  nothing  could  be  more 
magnificent  than  the  position  of  France 
in  Europe.  Louis  was  le  Grand  Mon- 
arquCy  and  his  country  la  grande  nation, 
beyond  all  rivalship  or  comparison.  Suc- 
cessful in  war,  full  of  conquests,  covered 
with  glory,  there  seemed  nothing  that  this 
triumphant  country  could  not  accom- 
plish ;  and  when  Spain  became  the  in- 
heritance of  a  Bourbon,  and  the  rich 
cities  and  strongholds  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries were  occupied  by  French  soldiers, 
no  wonder  that  the  wealthy  Dutchmen, 
•whose  riches  had  tempted  so  many  con- 
querors, should  take  fright.  No  less 
•fright  took  England  when  the  fine  dra- 
matic tableau  of  the  godlike  monarch  ap- 
peared in  that  darkened  room  at  St.  Ger- 
mains,  carrying  transport  to  the  bosoms 
of  the  poor  little  mock  Court  and  all  the 
busy  conspirators.  The  great  Louis  was 
never  concerned  in  a  more  fatal  pageant. 
He  had  the  first  armies,  the  most  scien- 
tific generals,  in  the  world — and  the  sci- 
ence of  arms  had  just  taken  a  great  leap, 
and  so  equipped  itself  with  rules  and 
systems  that  its  results  could  almost  be 
determined  beforehand,  so  clearly  settled 
and  ascertained  was  the  order  of  its  op- 
erations. But  Marlborough  was  one  of 
those  for  whom  rules  are  not  made.  He 
used  science  when  it  suited  him,  and 
laughed  at  it  in  those  cases  where  the  in- 
spiration of  genius  knew  better.  When 
he  ought  to  have  been  working  his  way 
'from  step  to  step  along  the  beaten  path, 
he  made  a  sudden  blow  at  the  heart,  such 
as  discomfited  all  the  array  against  him 


and  shook  the  opposite  forces  for  the 
moment  into  pieces. 

Dr.  Burton  is  very  interesting  and 
lucid  in  his  description  of  the  critical  and 
momentous  battle  of  Blenheim.  It  was 
far  away  from  the  border  towns  which 
the  allied  armies  had  been  taken  one  by- 
one,  and  with  which  the  French  had 
hoped  they  would  continue  to  amuse 
themselves  until  France  had  swept  across 
the  unprepared  Continent,  and  won  a 
kind  of  empire  of  the  world  by  mastering 
Vienna.  But  Marlborough  could  march 
more  rapidly,  and  keep  his  own  counsel 
better  than  the  rest  of  the  generals  against 
him.  The  reader  will  not  look  for  those 
details  here  which  Dr.  Burton  supplies 
so  ably,  but  we  may  indicate  the  manner 
in  which  he  treats  them  by  the  following 
account  of  the  last  act  in  that  fierce  and 
brief  drama  of  battle.  When  the  victory 
was  gained  there  was  found  to  be  a  de- 
tachment of  twelve  thousand  men  shut  up 
in  the  village  of  Blenheim,  so  crowded 
together  that  action  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  them,  their  commander  lost,  and 
the  entire  forces  of  Marlborough  and 
Prince  Eugene,  flushed  with  victory,  in 
front  of  them. 
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They  showed  vigor  and  courage,  but  to  no 
possible  end.  They  attempted  to  make  sor- 
ties, after  the  manner  of  invested  garrisons  ; 
but  there  were  essential  differences  that  baffled 
such  attempts  at  the  outset.  The  fortress  has 
outworks,  within  the  protection  of  which  sally - 
ing-parties  can  form  so  as  to  fall  on  the  be- 
siegers in  battle  array  ;  and  when  it  is  neces- 
sary they  can  again  come  within  the  shelter  of 
the  outworks.  But  the  unfortunates  in  Blen- 
heim could  only  run  out  in  the  vain  hope  of 
forming  themselves  in  rank  outside,  and  with 
the  certainty  of  being  immediately  slain.  It 
was  a  period  of  awful  suspense  to  the  assail- 
ants as  well  as  the  assailed,  for  the  solemn 
question  arose,  Was  the  victor,  according  to 
the  hard  law  of  a  soldier's  duty,  to  do  the 
worst  he  could  against  the  enemy  if  that  enemy 
continued  obstinate  ?  The  whole  of  Marlbor- 
ough's army  surrounded  the  village,  with  not 
only  the  cannon  originally  in  its  possession, 
but  those  taken  from  the  enemy.  The  troops 
in  the  village  were  so  closely  packed  that  we 
hear  of  the  small  area  of  the  churchyard 
affording  relief  to  the  pressure.  Must  the 
victor  then  pound  the  village  in  a  cannonade, 
and  crush  the  twelve  thousand  under  its  shat- 
tered houses  ? 

"  This  gloomy  juncture  is  enlivened  by  an 
incident  exemplifying  the  indomitable  elasticity 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Frenchman,  and  his  instinct 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  mocking  spirit  of  his 
intellect  under  the  most  tragic  conditions. 
Two  figures  were  seen  to  approach  the  doomed 
'•'•owd.    One  was  a  French  officer,  the  other  in 
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his  uniform  proclaimed  himself  an  officer  of 
rank  in  the  British  army.  Was  this  latter  a 
prisoner  brought  to  them  by  one  of  themselves  ? 
Were  they  then  able,  at  the  conclusion  of  that 
disastrous  day,  to  say  they  had  made  prisoner 
a  British  officer  ?  Such  was  the  tenor  of  the 
grim  merriment  in  which  the  two  were  re- 
ceived. The  British  officer  was  Lord  Orkney, 
accompanied  by  one  of  the  French  prisoners, 
to  represent  to  his  fellow-soldiers  the  hopeless- 
ness of  their  position,  and  to  beseech  them  to 
surrender.  It  was  a  bitter  alternative.  The 
true  soldier,  in  the  choice  of  his  profession,  has 
thrown  his  life  as  a  stake  that  may  be  taken  up 
at  any  time.  He  cannot  accept  the  alternative 
of  saving  it  by  any  thing  that  has  the  faintest 
tinge  of  grudging  it.  Yet  there  may  be  occa- 
sions where  one  who  has  responsibility  for 
many  other  lives  as  well  as  his  own  may  seek 
and  find  the  more  honorable  alternative  in  the 
act  that  must  preserve  all ;  and  such  surety 
was  Jthe  condition  of  those  who  consented  to 
the  surrender  of  the  village  of  Blenheim. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  surrender  was  a 
mighty  relief  to  Marlborough,  looking  to  the 
horrible  work  that  had  to  be  done  if  the  im- 
prisoned mob  continued  defiant." 

.  We  are  not  quite  sure  that  it  is  generous 
on  the  part  of  the  historian  to  character- 
ize this  outburst  of  the  wild  gayety  of 
despair  as  a  proof  of  the  "  mocking 
spirit"  of  the  French  intellect.  Other 
men  besides  Frenchmen  have  given  vent 
to  that  laugh  of  desperation  in  the  face 
of  death  :  indeed,  supreme  excitement  as 
often  takes  that  form  of  expression  as 
any  other.  But  the  incident  in  any  case 
is  very  striking.  We  need  not  dwell, 
however,  on  the  record  of  victories  which 
moved  England  to  impassioned  interest, 
and  intoxicated  her  with  national  pride. 
There  is  nothing  finer  in  the  book  than 
the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Burton  sets  the 
great  soldier  before  us — in  the  very  spirit 
of  Addison's  fine  lines,  which  he  quotes 
more  than  once — like  the  great  Angel  of 
the  Storm,  "who  drives  the  furious 
blast,"  while  himself  "  serene  and  calm" 
as  the  summer  skies. 
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And  pleased  the  Almighty's  orders  to  per- 
form, 

Rides  on  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the 
storm." 


W  hile  these  thunders  of  war  were  bel- 
lowing abroad,  changes  of  still  more  vital 
importance  were  taking  the  place  at 
home.  We  need  not  pause  upon  the 
Sacheverell  Commotions,  to  which  Dr. 
Burton  gives  two  instructive  chapters, 
testifying  to  elaborate  research — though 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  the  paradoxical 
interest  which  is  characteristic  of  the  time 


in  the  prosecution  of  the  popular 
preacher  for  his  enunciation  of  those 
doctrines  of  divine  light  which  were  as 
obnoxious  to  the  whole  large  scope  of 
English  statesmanship  as  Louis  XIV. 
himself  and  his  predominance  in  Europe, 
though  sympathized  in  both  by  the  queen 
and  the  mob,  the  two  extremes  of  so- 
ciety— but  will  proceed  at  once  to  Dr. 
Burton's  great  central  interest,  the  his- 
tory of  the  Union,  upon  which  he  has 
put  forth  his  full  strength.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  say  too  much  of  the  thorough 
and  exhaustive  record  which  our  his- 
torian has  given  us  of  all  the  principles 
involved.  It  is  no  mere  chronicle  of  the 
squabbles  of  commissioners  on  one  hand 
or  the  other,  abortive  meetings,  luke- 
warmness  on  the  English  side,  and  angry 
petulance  on  the  side  of  the  Scots,  as  it 
might  easily  have  been  ;  but  a  clear  and 
lucid  account  of  all  the  hidden  forces  in- 
volved, such  as  requires  the  eye  of  a  phi- 
losopher as  well  as  a  historian.  When 
Queen  Anne  came  to  the  throne,  though 
her  authority  extended  over  a  really 
unanimous  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
Tweed,  wishing  nothing  better  than  such 
a  legitimate  compromise  as  was  found 
in  her  natural  rights,  between  the  law  of 
hereditary  succession  and  the  new  insti- 
tution of  elective  sovereignty,  the  two 
halves  of  the  kingdom  were  yet  two,  sepa- 
rated by  some  real  and  important  discord- 
ancies of  feeling,  and  by  many  bicker- 
ings and  mutual  offences,  such  as  are  too 
common  among  neighbors,  and  not  un- 
known even  in  the  closest  circle  of  family 
life.  A  quarrel  full  of  mutual  aggrava- 
tions and  recriminations,  nay,  of  absolute 
hostilities  now  and  then,  had  been  going 
on  between  them  for  years  ;  and  it  had 
not  yet  become  quite  apparent,  even  to 
the  wisest  statesmen  on  either  side,  that 
— whatever  might  be  the  cost — these  two 
must  be  made  one  or  else  break  adrift  al- 
together, an  alternative  forbidden  at  once 
by  nature  and  by  every  true  principle  of 
policy.  Throughout  this  quarrel  Scot- 
land had,  we  think  (if  it  be  not  national 
partiality  that  affects  our  judgment)  a 
stronger  position  and  more  reason  in  her 
resistance  than  England  in  her  exac- 
tions. The  cruel  satisfaction  with  which 
— after  refusing  to  the  Scots  any  share  in 
her  commercial  ventures,  at  a  moment 
when  the  world  was  crazy  on  that  sub- 
ject— the  richer  and  more  powerful  na- 
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tion  had  looked  on,  nay,  worse  than 
looked  on,  at  the  ruin  of  Darien,  had 
roused  a  furious  sense  of  wrong  in  the 
Scottish  bosom.  Dr.  Burton  treats  this 
burning  question,  still  capable  of  rousing 
the  wrath  even  of  spectators  so  distant  as 
ourselves,  with  great  impartiality  and 
calm  ;  but  he  points  out  very  clearly  the 
determination  of  the  Englishman  to  let 
nobody  interfere  with  his  trade — an  im- 
passioned yet  sullen  determination  to 
which  he  clung  in  the  face  of  every  law 
and  national  motive  more  elevated  than 
his  profit  and  prejudice.  Foreign  in- 
tervention had  been  checked  by  the  first 
Navigation  Act,  passed  under  the  Pro- 
tectorate, and  aiming  at  the  diminution 
of  the  Dutch  trade,  which  threatened  to 
deprive  England  of  the  mastery  of  the 
seas,  in  which  she  took  so  much  pride. 
And  Scotland  had  been  included  within 
the  protected  circle  upon  the  same  terms 
as  the  rest  of  Great  Britain,  and  only  for- 
eign Powers  were  shut  out.  But  though 
the  union  of  the  two  Crowns  was  a  sort 
of  general  union  of  the  two  realms,  there 
was  really  no  feeling  even  of  friendship 
between  Scotch  and  English.  The  Scots, 
in  spite  of  their  subjection  to  the  same 
sovereign,  were  practically  looked  upon 
as  foreigners,  and  the  second  Navigation 
Act  placed  them  upon  the  same  footing 
in  law  as  the  subjects  of  other  Powers. 
From  the  passing  of  this  Act  we  have  a 
continuous  struggle,  the  Scots  trying 
every  means  to  induce,  or  even  force,  the 
English  to  yield  them  the  much-coveted 
freedom  of  trade  ;  while  on  the  other  side 
we  find  a  stubborn  resistance  kept  up  un- 
til the  two  kingdoms  seemed  actually  on 
the  verge  of  war. 

Monopoly  was  the  great  idea  of  the 
time  in  commercial  matters  ;  in  fact,  few 
if  any  other  considerations  seem  to  have 
commended  themselves  to  even  the  most 
sagacious  of  the  statesmen  of  the  day. 
Throughout  the  varied  phases  of  the  re- 
lations between  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  the  ruling  theory  in  the  English 
mind  is  always  the  same,  that  the  best  if 
not  the  only  way  to  make  one  state  rich 
is  to  make  and  keep  its  neighbors  poor. 
The  relations  of  England  with  the  two 
other  kingdoms  which  now  form  with  her 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  were  no  doubt  very  differ- 
ent. The  difference  is  declared  clearly 
enough  from  the  English  point  of  view  in 


the  answer  returned  by  the  English  Com- 
missioners in  1678' to  the  Scotch  demand 
to  be  included  in  the  privileges  allowed 
to  Ireland  and  Wales.  This  answer  de- 
clares that  Ireland  is  not  only  under  one 
king  with  England,  as  Scotland,  but  be- 
longs to  and  is  an  appendix  of  the 
Crown  of  England  ;  that  laws  made  by 
the  .English  Parliament  are  binding  in 
Ireland,  while  those  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment require  confirmation  by  the  English 
Privy  Council ;  finally,  that  the  high 
officers  of  the  Crown  have  authority  and 
jurisdiction  in  Ireland,  "all  which,"  it 
adds,  "  is  quite  otherwise  in  relation  to 
Scotland."  This  difference  is  clearly 
shown  subsequently  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  theory  of  monopoly  affected 
the  measures  taken  by  England  toward 
Scotland  and  Ireland  respectively. 

The  branch  of  trade  which  was  in 
Anne's  reign  exciting  most  attention  in 
England  was  the  woollen  manufactory. 
Here  the  three  kingdoms  came  into  con- 
tact :  the  plains  of  England  were  not  the 
only  places  in  the  island  upon  which 
sheep  could  be  reared ;  large  flocks 
might  be  and  were  kept  on  the  rougher 
and  more  broken  country  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  and  wool  was  one  of  the  most 
important  productions  of  both  these 
kingdoms.  This,  of  course,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  prevailing  theory,  had  to  be 
put  down  at  once  ;  but  the  method  of 
proceeding  adopted  was  not  the  same  in 
the  two  cases.  Scotland,  as  has  been  al- 
ready pointed  out,  was  in  all  but  name 
an  independent  state.  Its  legislation 
could,  indeed,  to  a  certain  extent,  be 
stopped  by  the  refusal  of  the  royal  assent 
to  the  measures  passed  by  the  Estates  ; 
but  even  this  was  anything  but  a  reliable 
power,  and  had  to  be  used  with  the  great- 
est caution  ;  while  in  no  way  could  the 
Houses  of  the  English  Parliament  legis- 
late for  the  internal  affairs  of  Scotland  as 
they  could  for  Ireland.  The  difference 
between  the  relations  was,  in  short, 
practically  the  same  as  that  between  re- 
lations with  a  foreign  Power  and  those 
with  a  colony.  They  could  and  did  pro- 
hibit the  importation  into  England  of 
Scotch  wool,  thus  considerably  injuring 
and  discouraging  the  chief  industry  of 
the  rival  kingdom,  and  breaking  off  en- 
tirely negotiations  for  a  union  of  Scot- 
land and  England,  which  at  the  time 
presented  fair  hopes  of  ultimate  success  ; 
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but  with  regard  to  the  Irish  competition 
they  could  do  better  still,  and  their  pro- 
ceedings in  this  direction  were  a  most 
brilliant  and  instructive  application  of 
the  ruling  idea.  Not  only  could  the 
Irish  trade  to  a  great  extent  be  crushed, 
but  it  might  be  made  to  help  the  English 
woollen  manufactory.  To  this  end  all 
exportation  to  any  foreign  country — /.*., 
to  anywhere  but  England — of  Irish  wool 
in  any  shape  whatever  was  forbidden 
under  heavy  penalties  ;  while  for  its  safe 
conveyance  to  English  ports  a  large 
staff  of  officers  was  established  on  either 
side  of  the  Channel,  who  actually 
watched  the  wool  from  its  being  shorn  to 
its  delivery  in  a  stated  port.  Indeed  it 
would  be  almost  laughable,  had  it  not 
been  the  cause  of  so  much  distress,  to 
trace  the  extent  to  which  the  great  theory 
of  monopoly  was  followed  out  in  dealing 
with  the  unhappy  Irish.  In  compensa- 
tion to  a  certain  extent  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  wool  trade,  the  Government 
determined  to  plant  another  industry  in 
Ireland,  and  the  linen  trade  was  chosen. 
Arbitrary  though  the  alternative  was,  the 
newly-introduced  manufacture  grew  and 
flourished  to  a  remarkable  extent.  The 
way  in  which  its  great  success  was  wel- 
comed in  England  is,  however,  a  curi- 
osity in  history.  Finding  that  it  had  got 
into  the  hands  of  a  Scotch  colony  in  the 
north,  and  was  therefore  not  reaching  the 
classes  specially  intended,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  remove  the  manufactory  farther 
toward  the  south  of  Ireland,  so  as  to 
spread  the  industry  over  the  whole  coun- 
try ;  but  in  discussing  the  question  of  a 
new  grant  for  this,  the  commercial  mag- 
nates are  prevented  from  action  by  the 
fear  that  "  if  Ireland  should  fall  into  the 
making  of  fine  linen  it  would  affect  the 
trade  of  England."  Such  was  the  fear 
expressed  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  the  mass  of  English 
merchants  were  of  opinion  that  no  fur- 
ther encouragement  ought  to  be  given  to 
the  Irish  linen  trade.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  the  real  existence  of  so  much  ig- 
norance and  blindness  as  are  here  dis- 
played. England  had  deprived  Ireland 
of  one  trade  in  obedience  to  the  mistaken 
principles  of  the  age  ;  she  had  implanted 
another  to  remedy  the  distress  which  she 
had  caused,  and  at  the  moment  when  this 
substituted  industry  appeared  to  be  on 
the  point  of  accomplishing  the  object  for 


which  it  was  professedly  instituted,  the 
help  and  encouragement  necessary  to  it 
were  withheld.  And  the  reason  of  this 
great  stroke  of  policy  was  that  the  new 
trade  was  tending  to  make  Ireland  rich 
and  prosperous,  to  enable  it  to  be  a  use- 
ful and  self-supporting  part  of  the  king- 
dom, instead  of  a  state  ever  oppressed 
with  poverty  and  distress,  and  in  need  of 
assistance  and  relief  from  England  ! 

Commercial  tyranny  of  this  kind  was, 
however,  safer  as  well  as  easier  in  the 
case  of  Ireland  than  in  that  of  Scotland. 
The  Irish  might  indeed  be  driven  by  dis- 
tress to  acts  of  lawlessness  and  violence, 
but  the  kingdom  was  in  the  power  of  the 
English  Crown  absolutely,  and  could 
originate  no  really  formidable  reprisals. 
But  the  refusal  of  the  Scotch  demand  was 
a  matter  of  much  greater  importance. 
The  Scots  Estates  were  greatly  exas- 
perated by  the  determined  refusal  of  their 
claims,  and  as  union  seemed  impossible, 
the  next  best  thing  appeared  to  them  to 
be  a  more  thorough  and  complete  sepa- 
ration. This  feeling  culminated  in  the 
famous  Act  of  Security,  by  which  it  was 
enacted  that  in  case  of  the  queen's  dying 
without  issue  the  Parliament  of  Scotland 
should  choose  from  the  royal  Protestant 
line  a  successor  to  the  throne  of  Scot- 
land, with  the  limitation  that  the  person 
chosen  should  on  no  account  be  the  ap- 
pointed successor  to  the  English  throne, 
unless  during  the  interval  the  two  king- 
doms should  have  come  to  satisfactory 
terms  for  the  protection  of  the  freedom, 
religion,  and  commerce  of  Scotland. 
The  violent  nature  of  this  Act  clearly  tes- 
tifies to  the  depth  of  feeling  excited  in 
Scotland  by  the  selfishly  exclusive  posi- 
tion taken  up  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment on  the  question  of  trade.  Hitherto 
the  two  kingdoms,  though  practically  in- 
dependent in  government,  and  widely 
separated  in  feelings,  had  been  nominally 
united  by  the  fact  that  they  were  both 
subject  to  one  sovereign.  But/even  this 
tie  was  now  threatened.  The  Scots  Par- 
liament went  to  the  utmost  length  that 
angry  opposition  could  go.  Not  only 
did  they  leave  themselves  free  to  choose 
a  different  monarch,  but  bound  them- 
selves to  do  so.  Thus  all  possibility  of 
even  a  chance  union  was  removed  by  the 
Act  of  Security,  unless  or  until  the 
Scotch  claims  should  be  fully  granted. 
So  great,  in  fact,  was  the  feeling  against 
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England  that  an  Act  was  also  passed  by 
the  Scots  Estates  to  encourage  the  im- 
portation into  Scotland  of  French  wines, 
etc.,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Eng- 
land and  France  were  at  war  at  the  time. 
Other  events,  of  less  importance  in 
themselves,  were  tending  at  the  same 
time  to  widen  the  breach  between  the 
two  kingdoms.  The  Scots  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  fully  alive  to  the  sur- 
passing merits  and  paramount  impor- 
tance of  the  system  of  monopoly,  and 
they  had  made  another  claim  besides  that 
of  free  trade,  which  the  English  could 
not  consistently  allow.  In  an  unlucky 
moment,  fired  with  the  speculative  spirit 
of  the  times,  the  Scotch  had  established 
the  well-known  and  ill-fated  Darien  Com- 
pany to  trade  with  Africa  and  the  Indies. 
One  of  the  stipulations  made  on  their  side 
during  the  negotiations  for  the  Union 
was  that  this  Company,  reduced  though 
it  was  by  this  time  to  the  verge  of  ruin, 
should  be  continued,  with  the  alterna- 
tive, which  was  eventually  adopted,  of 
the  purchase  of  the  shares  by  England. 
Here,  however,  the  old  question  came  in 
again  ;  there  already  existed-in  England 
the  East  India  Company,  which  claimed 
the  monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade,  and  no 
English  commission  could  think  of  giving 
it  a  rival.  This  special  point  of  the  con- 
troversy introduces  a  whimsical  incident 
into  the  tale.  The  Indian  Company  took 
the  matter  into  its  own  hands,  and  chanc- 
ing to  find  in  the  Thames  a  vessel  be- 
longing to  this  presumptuous  rival,  gave 
the  Scotch  a  hint  of  the  nower  of  their 
monopoly  by  seizing  the  vessel  and  its 
contents  ;  nor  could  any  Scotch  claims 
obtain  redress.  Like  the  East  India 
Company,  the  promoters  of  the  Darien 
Scheme  determined  to  act  for  themselves, 
and  soon  got  an  opportunity  for  reprisals, 
when  one  morning  an  English  vessel  was 
found  to  have  been  dirven  into  the  Forth 
for  shelter.  It  was  suggested,  and  of 
course  instantly  believed,  that  here  was 
a  ship  belonging  to  the  great  East  India 
Company,  and  the  Edinburgh  folk 
flocked  to  see  it,  no  objections  being 
made  by  the  crew.  Among  others,  one 
day  three  boatloads  of  curious  visitors 
came  out,  all  of  course  perfect  strangers 
to  each  other,  and  were  received  with 
great  cordiality  by  the  officers  of  the 
Worcester,  who  little  suspected  that 
among  them  was  no  less  a  person  than 


Mr.  Roderick  Mackenzie,  secretary  to 
the  Darien  Company,  and  burning  for 
vengeance.  His  plans  were  well  laid  ; 
and  the  boats  which  brought  off  his  party, 
divided  so  as  to  attract  less  attention, 
contained  good  store  of  wine  and  spirits, 
a  cargo  which  made  his  welcome  certain. 
What  Dr.  Burton  describes  as  "  a  thor- 
oughly jovial  revel"  then  took  place  ; 
and  when  the  party  broke  up,  and  Mr. 
Mackenzie  was  saying  good-by  to  the 
Worcester  officers  at  the  door  of  their 
cabin,  he  seized  a  moment  when  all  his 
party  were  outside  and  all  the  officers  in- 
side the  room,  shut  the  door  suddenly, 
and  so  had  the  officers  as  in  a  trap. 

The  men,  deprived  of  their  leaders, 
were  easily  mastered,  and  the  ship  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  the  adventur- 
ous secretary  and  his  friends.  Here  the 
story  takes  a  tragical  turn  :  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  the  Worcester  did  not 
belong  to  the  East  India  Company,  as 
had  been  at  first  supposed  ;  no  one  ap- 
peared to  have  any  claim  upon  her  except 
her  crew,  and  the  goods  in  her  hold 
were  not  stowed  away  regularly,  as  for 
trade,  but  rather  heaped  up  indiscrimi- 
nately, in  a  way  that  excited  suspicions 
of  a  less  legal  method  of  acquisition. 
These  suspicions,  strengthened  by  con- 
versations overheard  between  the  men, 
and  by  the  startling  news  that  one  of  the 
ships  of  the  Darien  Company  had  been 
captured  and  destroyed  by  pirates,  soon 
ripened  into  certainties  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  ;  and  Green,  the  captain,  with 
thirteen  others,  were  arrested,  tried,  and 
condemned  for  murder  and  piracy.  The 
judgment  was  rash,  for  after-inquiries 
proved  that  the  unfortunate  vessel  lost 
could  not  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
Worcester.  Yet  the  sentence  was  so  far 
justifiable  that  the  men  were  proved,  two 
of  them  by  their  own  confession,  to  be 
pirates  and  murderers,  guilty  in  other 
cases,  if  not  in  this  ;  and  on  the  ground 
that  a  pirate  is  an  enemy  of  the  human 
race,  his  execution  is  always  legal,  given 
proof  of  the  offence.  Still  they  might  all 
perhaps  have  escaped  had  it  not  been 
made  to  a  certain  extent  a  national  ques- 
tion. The  seizing  of  the  Worcester  was  in 
itself  an  act  which  England  might  well 
resent ;  and  English  influence  was  exerted 
to  the  utmost  to  prevent  the  decreed  exe- 
cutions. But  the  feelings  of  the  Scotch 
people  were  too  strongly  excited  to  be 
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calmed  without  a  sacrifice  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, in  direct  opposition  to  the  wishes 
of  the  English  Government,  Green  and 
two  of  the  crew  were  executed.  Dr. 
Burton  does  not  attempt  to  justify  this 
act,  blaming  for  it  most  justly  the  loose- 
ness of  the  Scotch  criminal  procedure  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  observes,  with 
equal  truth  and  force,  that,  had  almost 
any  of  the  Continental  Powers  captured 
Green  in  the  pursuit  of  his  calling,  *,it 
would  have  been  a  case  of  torture  to  be- 
gin with,  and,  for  ail  who  escaped  hang- 
ing, the  galleys  for  life. 

Another  case  in  which  maitters  at  one 
time  threatened  to  become  serious  was 
what  is  known  as  the  "  Scotch  Plot,"  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  well-known 
and  unprincipled  Simon  Fraser  of  Lovat 
to  gain  prominence  for  himself,  and  ven- 
geance upon  some  personal  enemies,  by 
a  Jacobite  rising  in  the  Highlands,  as- 
sisted by  aid  from  France.  The  plot 
came  to  nothing,  as  any  scheme  based 
upon  the  raising  of  10,000  men  in  the 
Highlands  was  sure  to  do,  but  it  created 
great  excitement  in  London,  and  did  not 
tend  to  increase  the  confidence  felt  in  the 
friendly  dispositions  of  Scotland. 

Meanwhile,  while  the  two  kingdoms 
were  drifting  farther  asunder  every  day, 
the  English  Parliament  had  produced  its 
answer  to  the  Scotch  Act  of  Security. 
All  must,  by  this  time,  have  been  alive  to 
the  fact  that  they  had  before  them  the 
alternative  of  either  allowing  the  Scots 
to  compete  with  them  in  trade,  or  enter- 
ing upon  a  war  which,  though  it  could 
hardly  be  formidable,  must  of  necessity  be 
fraught  with  disastrous  consequences  to 
their  trade  for  a  time.  And  their  answer 
to  the  valiant  defiance  of  the  Scots  was  a 
wise  and  well-considered  measure.  It 
provided  for  the  fortification  of  strong 
places  in  the  North,  and  other  warlike 
preparations,  and  further  signified  the 
readiness  of  the  English  to  accept  the 
separation  of  the  realms,  should  it  be 
forced  on  them,  by  declaring  that, 
from  a  given  time,  every  native  of  Scot- 
land should  be  considered  an  alien,  and 
debarred  from  the  privileges  of  a  natural- 
born  English  subject ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  offered  hopes  of  settlement  by 
giving  the  Queen  power  to  appoint  com- 
missioners for  a  treaty  of  union.  The 
great  merit  of  this  answer  lies  in  the 
manner  in  which,  by  showing  equal  readi- 


ness to  accept  either  alternative,  they 
cast  back  upon  Scotland  the  responsi- 
bility of  either  holding  to  their  ill-advised 
threats,  which  it  is  hard  to  believe  can 
ever  have  been  uttered  except  merely  as 
threats,  or,  by  consenting  to  treat  for  a 
union,  making  the  trial  whether  these 
threats  had  produced  their  desired  effect. 
The  Estates  adopted  the  latter  course, 
and  a  Commission  was  appointed  ;  but 
hardly  had  they  begun  their  meetings  be- 
fore it  was  made  evident  that  England 
had  determined  to  yield  her  point,  and 
surrender  to  the  bold  front  shown  by  the 
Scotch.  How  such  a  defiance  as  that  of 
the  Act  of  Security  can  have  frightened 
England  into  so  great  concessions  can 
only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that 
the  English  statesmen  who  managed  the 
affair  were  really  more  prudent  and  far- 
sighted  men  than  their  commercial  the- 
ories would  lead  us  to  believe.  Dr.  Bur- 
ton evidently  thinks  they  were  :  he  re- 
marks of  the  Act  of  Security  : 

44  It  might  be  conjectured,  from  the  action  of 
England  at  this  juncture,  that  the  sage  Godol- 
phin  did  not  regret  the  formidable  measures  of 
Scotland,  in  some  hope  that  the  dread  of  war 
might  frighten  the  great  trading  interests  of 
England  into  compliance  with  the  free -trade 
demands  of  Scotland." 

The  "  sage  Godolphin"  must  undoubt- 
edly have  been  too  sage  to  feel  this  dread 
of  war  himself,  but  the  great  trading  in  * 
terests  must  as  undoubtedly  have  done  so 
as,  from  the  first  meeting  of  this  Com- 
mission, the  behavior  of  England  to 
Scotland  is  marked  with  the  greatest 
courtesy  and  compliance.  The  question 
of  trade  is  given  up  without  a  murmur  ; 
the  terms  of  union  are  sent  up  to  Scot- 
land to  be  debated  clause  by  clause  in  the 
Scots  Estates  before  they  are  laid  before 
the  English  Parliament ;  and,  finally, 
when  sent  back  from  Scotland  revised 
and  remodelled,  they  are  passed  through 
the  House  of  Commons  without  any  dis- 
cussion of  detail.  In  March,  1707,  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  thus  became  one. 

There  were,  of  course,  many  differ- 
ences between  the  forms  and  customs  of 
the  two  kingdoms  thus  suddenly  amal- 
gamated. A  doubt  must  have  remained 
as  to  whether  the  proud  and  sensitive 
Scots  would  be  willing  to  take  their  place 
in  a  Parliament  regulated  entirely  by  the 
traditions  of  the  race  so  long  in  opposi- 
tion.    On  this  point,  however,  Scotland 
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showed  no  deficiency  of  good  sense,  and 
returned  the  courtesy  displayed  in  the 
matter  by  the  other  side,  by  a  prompt 
and  unresisting  submission  to  the  Eng- 
lish forms  of  procedure.  The  Scottish 
Historiographer-Royal  takes  this  oppor- 
tunity of  paying  a  noble  tribute  to  the 
English  Parliamentary  forms  : 

"  They  stand  not  only  unmatched  but  unap- 
proached  in  efficiency,  by  any  other  public  in- 
stitution not  copied  from  them,  as  a  mechan- 
ism for  collecting  the  predominating  judgment 
of  a  popular  assembly  on  any  piece  of  busi- 
ness, whether  of  the  simplest  or  the  most  com- 
plex character.  .  .  .  This  noble  organiza- 
tion may  be  counted  as  the  collective  trophies 
gained  in  the  long  contest  between  prerogative 
and  privilege  ;  and  those  who  had  the  keeping 
of  so  precious  a  charge  would  not  and  dared 
not  sacrifice  a  morsel  of  it." 

Thus  ended,  to  the  peace  and  consola- 
tion of  all  concerned,  a  most  irritating 
and  difficult  negotiation.  The  Union  at 
first  was  bitterly  unpopular  in  the  north  ; 
but  Dr.  Burton,  whose  view  throughout 
is  more  statesman-like  and  philosophical 
than  local,  gives  little  space  or  impor- 
tance to  the  hostility.  Many  circum- 
stances of  disturbance  have  occurred 
since  ;  and  perhaps  there  might  have 
been,  had  the  country  been  keen  to  take 
offence,  a  sufficient  tale  of  neglects  and 
slights  to  touch  the  pride  of  a  people  so 
tenacious.  But  Scotland  has  always 
taken  the  wiser  and  more  dignified  part. 
She  has  never  shown  any  wish  to  be 
pitied,  and  has  pursued  her  own  way 
without  sulking  like  a  touchy  dependent 
at  every  demonstration  of  English  self- 
superiority.  Any  such  suggestion  as 
that  which  has  so  long  kept  Ireland 
aflame,  for  repeal  of  the  bond  which 
unites  the  two  nations,  would  be  received 
in  Scotland  with  inextinguishable  laugh- 
ter. The  two  are,  indeed,  no  longer  two, 
notwithstanding  a  goodly  remnant*  of 
prejudices  and  ignorance  on  both  sides, 
but  to  all  intents  and  purposes  one 
people. 

The  only  chapter  in  Dr.  Burton's  book 
which  seems  to  us  disappointing  is  the 
one  which  it  was  to  be  expected  that  an 
experienced  writer  of  his  large  cultivation 
and  taste  would  have  written  with  most 
zest — the  chapter  on  literature.  Per- 
haps the  sense  that  the  natural  temptation 
would  be  to  give  this  chapter  special 
prominence  may  have  had  something  to 
do  with  the  restriction  of  its  limits.     It 


is  a  subject  which  could  not  fail  to  fill 
the  mind  with  a  hundred  images.     The 
"  Augustan  Age" — the  time  of  polished 
prose  and  more  polished  verse — a  kind  of 
revival  of  letters  and  reawakening  of  all 
the  Muses — it  is  an  odd  piece  of  neglect 
to  crowd  all  the  superabundant  wit  of 
such  a  period  into  a  corner,  and  give  us 
a  series  of  detached  and  by  no  means 
exhaustive  notices  instead  of  that  brilliant 
story  of  a  climax  in  literary  art  which  we 
might  have  expected.     For  the  age  of 
Anne  was  not  only  rich,  but  also  char- 
acteristic in  the  highest  degree — no  repe- 
tition of  what  had  gone  before,  but  a 
new  and  striking  development  of  intelli- 
gence,   owning    new   influences   and  a 
changed  standard  of  excellence.  Wheth- 
er we  do   or  do  not  give  in  our  per- 
sonal adhesion  to  the  "  Popish"  reign  of 
polished  correctness,  we  are  unable  to 
deny  its  power  ;  and  when  we  reflect  that 
Dr.  Burton  dedicates  very  nearly  an  en- 
tire chapter  to  the  refugee  Rapin  and  his 
history,  we  are  more  and  more  aston- 
ished at  the  limited  space  he  allots  to 
and  the  hurried  survey  he  gives  of  the 
abounding  literature  of  the  time.     He 
begins  the  record  with  a  kind  of  apology. 
"  The  writings  of  Pope,  Addison,  Ar- 
buthnot,  and  Steele,  with  a  large  portion 
of  the  multitudinous  works,  small  and 
great,  contributed  by  Defoe,  are  among 
the  living  literature  of  the  present  age, 
and  it  would  be  a  discourtesy  to  suppose 
that  any  reader  required  to  be  informed 
about  them."    This  is,  no  doubt,  a  most 
graceful  way  of  eluding  us,  and  it  is  hard 
to  be  severe  upon  an  author  who  thus 
compliments  our  supposed  intelligence 
with  so  courtly  a  bow  and  an  air  of  so 
much  polite  deference.    But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  would  be  an  equal  discourtesy 
to  suppose  that  any  reader  was  unac- 
quainted    with     Marlborough,    whom, 
nevertheless,  the  historian  sets  before  us 
in  detail.     And  of  all  the  striking  as- 
pects of  the  age  of  Anne,  its  literary  de- 
velopment is  perhaps  the  one  which  has 
most  charm  and  interest.     Records  of 
wars,  though  exciting  beyond  measure 
when  accompanied  by  the  keen  zest  of 
contemporary  interest,  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
very    attractive    reading.     We    pounce 
upon  every  little  human  incident  in  the 
chronicle  of  strategy  or  carnage,  and  care 
much  less  how  the  battle  of  Blenheim 
was  won  than  about  that  tragic  pause 
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after  it  which  Dr.  Burton  has  so  well  de- 
scribed. And  it  requires  a  great  deal  of 
character  and  human  interest  in  the  com- 
binations of  great  politicians  to  carry  the 
ordinary  reader  through  all  the  cabals 
and  intrigues,  the  councils  and  debates 
of  Parliamentary  history  ;  but  the  Re- 
public of  Letters  has  the  gift  of  being  al- 
ways, or  almost  always,  amusing.  Per- 
haps the  actors  in  that  drama  are  not  so 
much  above  the  ordinary  level  of  interest 
as  are  those  who  guide  the  affairs  of  the 
nation  ;  their  vicissitudes,  their  disap- 
pointments and  successes  are  personal, 
the  sweetness  of  their  fame  is  such  as  we 
can  all  appreciate,  and  in  most  cases  in- 
volves much  amusing  revelation  of  them- 
selves. They  are  the  only  class  who 
stand,  as  it  were,  in  the  foreground  of 
their  works,  and  hand  to  us  with  human 
smiles  their  contribution,  which  is  so 
much  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
class,  to  the  elucidation  of  humanity. 
And  there  never  was  a  time  in  which  we 
were  taken  more  completely  into  the  con- 
fidence of  our  instructors  than  in  the 
days  ot  Queen  Anne.  They  were  not  the 
most  admirable,  nor  even  the  most 
blameless,  of  mankind  ;  but  they  have 
nothing  to  hide  from  us,  those  wits  of 
the  coffee-houses,  those  fine  moralists 
with  their  ruffles  dabbled  in  ink  and  wine, 
those  coarse  thinkers  and  exquisite 
writers.  Perhaps  it  is  the  "  Spectator" 
more  than  any  thing  else  which  has  given 
us  the  sensation  of  actually  walking  about 
among  them,  seeing  them  hob  and  nob 
over  their  claret,  hearing  of  their  misfor- 
tunes and  successes — a  great  man's  ear 
gained,  a  dedication  accepted,  a  place  se- 
cured, which  shall  leave  them  free  to 
rhyme ;  or  else,  more  interesting  still,  an 
audience  refused,  and  a  careless  patron 
set  up  forever  in  his  folly  and  petty 
greatness  to  the  admiration  and  ridicule 
of  the  world.  And  no  doubt  the  acces- 
sibility of  this  wonderful  literary  pano- 
rama makes  Dr.  Burton  less  careful  to 
give  his  own  account  of  it.  But  we  can- 
not help  regretting  this.  "  An  acquaint- 
ance with  the  '  Spectator*  "  has,  we  sus- 
pect, very  much  ceased  to  be  "  a  quality 
in  the  possession  of  all  young  persons 
whose  education  was  not  neglected. ' '  It 
has  dropped,  like  so  many  more  edifying 
things,  from  the  list  of  books  which  it  i3 
indispensable  for  a  gentleman  to  know. 
That  list,  we  rather  think,  has  narrowed 


greatly,  so  far  as  English  literature  is  con- 
cerned, in  recent  days  ;  and  certainly  it 
does  not  include  the  * '  Spectator. ' '  And 
though  the  furniture  of  Queen  Anne's 
time  has  come  into  request,  we  are  not 
aware  that  the  contemporary  literature 
has  followed  a  similar  rule. 

What  our  historian  really  does,  how- 
ever, in  this  department  is  to  give  us  a 
few  sketches  of  the  great  writers  of  the 
time,  in  which  he  is  naturally  hampered 
by  the  fact  that  all  those  great  writers 
flourished  beyond  this  limited  period, 
and  that  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  em- 
braced but  a  portion  of  their  lives.  Swift 
is  the  one  of  this  distinguished  company 
whose  strange  and  gloomy  figure  is  set 
most  distinctly  before  us.  He  is  not  a 
favorite  with  the  historian,  nor  are  the 
extracts  he  makes  from  the  letters  to 
Stella  of  a  kind  to  raise  the  great  Dean 
in  the  opinion  of  a  reader  unacquainted 
with  him ;  but  Dr.  Burton  is  surely 
somewhat  oversevere  in  his  treatment  of 
so  remarkable  a  personage.  All  the  li- 
cense he  grants  to  Swift's  works  is  that 
"  although  they  are  of  a  nature  not  to  be 
palpably  discussed  in  an  age  of  decorum 
like  the  present,  it  is  scarcely  just  that, 
flagrant  as  he  chose  to  make  them,  they 
should  be  absolutely  forgotten."  Rabe- 
lais is  more  gross  than  Swift,  yet  Rabe- 
lais is  quoted  and  gloated  over  by  in- 
numerable authorities,  and  holds  the 
highest  place  as  a  classic,  which,  indeed, 
is  also  Swift's  case.  It  was  not  a  clean 
age,  and  much  that  is  indispensable  to 
our  present  ideas  was  not  so  much  as 
thought  of  ;  but  yet  we  doubt  whether, 
in  the  existing  condition  of  literature,  we 
have  any  right  to  throw  so  murderous  a 
stone.  Swift's  character  and  his  works, 
however,  are  matters  much  to  ocomplex 
to  be  discussed  in  such  contracted  limits, 
and  Dr.  Burton  treats  them  more  as  a 
man  [might  do  who  was  counselling  a 
youth  not  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
literature  of  this  description,  than  as  an 
impartial  critic  reviewing  a  great  national 
writer.  Our  sympathies  are  so  entirely 
with  Dr.  Burton  that  we  are  the  more 
bound  to  protest  against  a  method  which 
does  not  do  justice  either  to  the  author 
or  reader. 

Addison  and  Steele  are  named,  and  no 
more,  in  the  record,  though  Addison  is 
the  fine  fieur  of  literature  in  Queen 
Anne's  age,  the  most  exquisite  of  work- 
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men,  and,  notwithstanding  Pope's  tre- 
mendous invective,  as  irreproachable, 
perhaps,  as  his  generation  permitted. 
We  cannot  help  being  reminded  of  the 
fact  that  our  historian  has  his  hobbies 
like  other  men,  and  that  we  had  met  with 
him  in  the  quaint  researches  of  the 
' '  Book-Hunter* '  before  we  knew  him  in 
the  wider  field  of  history,  when  we  light, 
at  intervals  through  these  pages,  and 
notably  in  the  literary  chapter,  upon  an 
unknown  worthy,  who  might  be  Dr. 
Burton's  own  invention,  so  new  is  he  to 
our  ears  at  least.  Tom  Brown — not  our 
learned  Sir  Thomas,  of  meditative  mem- 
ory, but  an  altogether  individual  person, 
unknown,  Dr.  Burton  allows,  even  to  or- 
dinary English  biographical  dictionaries 
— is  the  new  brother  whom  we  find  in- 
troduced, without  much  preface,  head 
and  shoulders,  into  the  limited  list  of 
authors  here  noticed.  As  he  is  Dr.  Bur- 
ton's discovery,  it  is  well  that  he  should 
have  all  the  credit  of  him. 

"  There  was  another  Thomas  Brown  busily 
writing  and  printing  throughout  our  period — a 
genial  being,  who  generally  comes  to  the  sur- 
face in  the  gossip  of  the  day  as  '  Tom  Brown/ 
When  the  two  are  estimated  with  each  other, 
the  one  might  be  likened  to  a  solemn  organ, 
the  other  to  a  flute,  keen  and  melodious.  Sir 
Thomas  avowedly  dealt  with  learned  matters, 
but  Tom  appears  to  have  been  the  greater 
scholar  of  the  two.  He  was  saturated  with 
classicalities,  both  Latin  and  Greek.  He  lets 
hts  reader  see,  with  quaint  innocent-like  hints, 
that  he  seems  some  of  the  horrors  hidden  in 
classical  literature.  But  he  does  not  dwell  on 
them  as  one  like-minded — he  rather  lets  it  be 
seen  that  he  sees  it  all  and  could  enlarge  on  it 
if  his  taste  induced  or  permitted  him  so  to  in- 
dulge. He  has  much  to  say  about  indecorums 
and  immoralities,  but  he  cannot  be  called  an 
indecorous  or  immoral  writer  ;  and  indeed  he  is 
apt  to  create  surprise  by  the  success  that  at- 
tends him  in  making  the  objects  of  his  lash  dis- 
tinct, in  language  so  inoffensive  as  he  uses. 
He  is  a  monument  of  purity  if  we  set  him  be- 
side the  very  reverend  scorner  who  is  believed 
by  so  many  to  give  lustre  to  the  literature  of 
the  age." 

Among  the  considerable  extracts  which 
Dr.  Burton  gives  from  the  works  of  this 
new-old  master  there  is  one  passage 
quoted,  in  a  note  in  the  first  volume, 
from  this  writer,  which  is  very  original  at 
least,  and,  if  it  is  to  be  relied  upon,  gives 
a  new  view  of  the  position  of  the  Dis- 
senters and  the  Church  in  this  age  of 
transitions.  Notwithstanding  the  vari- 
ous revelations  on  this  subject  which  have 
all  gone  to  convince  the  reader  that  a 


parson  in  Queen  Anne's  time  was  in 
every  respect  a  very  different  man  and 
holding  a  very  different  rank  from  that 
of  the  humblest  curate  nowadays,  it  is 
startling  to  be  told  of  "  the  attractions 
of  the  Nonconforming  interests  in  the 
eyes  of  a  worldly-minded  scholar  select- 
ing his  lot  as  a  pastor. ' '  Tom  Brown  is 
more  graphic  in  this  contrast  than  in  the 
other  commentaries  upon  the  age  which 
are  quoted  from  him.  He  describes  the 
disadvantages  of  the  "  poor  painful 
priest* '  with  some  humor,  showing  how 
he  finds  in  his  new  parish  "  an  old  rotten 
house  ready  to  fall, ' '  tithes  to  be  paid  to 
the  king,  hospitality  to  be  kept  up — 
' '  none  of  my  parishioners  to  go  from  me 
with  dry  lips  ;"  and  that  in  the  patron's 
house  "  it  is  two  to  one  that  there  is  an 
abigail  who  must  be  married  ;"  whereas 
on  the  other  side  the  attractions  are  rep- 
resented as  follows  : 


i< 


Suppose  me  then  in  a  congregation  as 
their  pastor,  teacher,  holder-forth — call  it  what 
you  please.  You  must  know  that  they  will  be 
a  select  number  of  people  (not  like  your 
churches,  a  herd  made  up  of  a  few  sheep  and  a 
multitude  of  goats),  most  of  them  of  the  sweet 
female  sex  (whose  kindness  toward  their 
spiritual  pastors  or  teachers  is  never  less  than 
their  zeal  for  what  they  teach  them),  scattered 
up  and  down  here  and  there  in  several  of  your 
parishes.  And  for  the  better  edification  of 
these  precious  souls,  it  will  be  in  my  power  to 
choose  the  place  of  my  residence  or  abode ; 
and  if  I  do  not  choose  a  convenient  place  'tis 
my  own  fault.  Instead  of  an  old  rotten  par- 
sonage or  vicarage  house,  I  promise  myself 
forty,  fifty,  or  threescore  good  nouses,  where  I 
shall  be  entertained  with  such  fulness  of  de- 
light, yea,  and  empire  too  (not  like  your  pitiful 
curates  or  chaplains  that  must  sneak  to  the 
groom  or  butler),  that  even  the  gentlemen  that 
pretend  to  make  gods  of  their  landlords  will  be 
apt  to  envy  me  ;  and  if  I  resolve  to  enter  into 
the  matrimonial  state,  I  shall  be  strangely  un- 
fortunate if,  instead  of  an  abigail,  I  meet  not 
with  some  opulent  widow  or  some  tender- 
hearted virgin  of  no  ordinary  fortune."  '*  No 
obligation  to  hospitality  will  lie  upon  me,  and 
I  shall  be  troubled  with  few  visitors  but  such 
as  will  bring  their  entertainment  with  them,  if 
they  send  it  not  before  them  :  I  shall  not  be 
liable  to  pay  one  penny  out  of  my  income  to 
bishops  or  chancellors,  to  church  or  poor — no, 
nor  to  the  king  and  queen.  And  what  |a  hap- 
piness, think  you,  will  this  be,  to  live  under  a 
Government  and  enjoy  so  much  good  under 
its  protection,  and  not  part  with  one  farthing 
toward  the  support  of  it." 

If  this  is  not  very  brilliant  satire,  it  is 
still  legitimate  enough,  and  has  some  rev- 
elation in  it  of  one  or  two  characteristics 
of  the  time,  which  is  the  grand  condition 
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of  satire — the  chief  thing  that  gives  it 
any  attraction  for  posterity. 

Defoe,  Dr.  Burton  discusses  chiefly  in 
respect  to  his  political  writings,  which,  if 
the  principle  is  a  sound  one,  that  these 
are  ' '  not  to  be  found,  like  those  of  Ad- 
dison, Steele,  and  Arbuthnot,  in  every 
gentleman's  library,"  and,  therefore, 
have  more  need  to  be  produce^  as  new 
to  the  reader,  is  right  enough.  But  De- 
foe's greatness  lies  so  entirely  in  the  mar- 
vellous realism  of  his  imagination,  if  we 
may  use  so  paradoxical  an  expression, 
and  his  character  in  a  political  point  of 
view  is  so  little  attractive,  that  we  could 
have  wished  a  different  choice.  It  is  no 
doubt  true,  as  is  well  said  by  the  last  bi- 
ographer of  this  strange  genius,  that  his 
life  was  essentially  that  of  a  journalist 
and  political  writer,  and  that  his  Actions 
were  but  incidents  in  his  career.  But  at 
this  distance  these  are  the  incidents 
which  tell.  And  the  peculiarity  of  De- 
foe's imaginative  works  is,  we  think,  es- 
pecially characteristic  of  the  time,  which 
was  not  an  age  for  abstractions  or  ele- 
vated fancy,  but  one  which  loved  detail 
and  that  fiction  with  the  air  of  fact  in  it 
of  which  Defoe  was  the  suprerne  master. 
The  imagination  of  Addison  was  of  a 
loftier  kind.  It  conceived  an  ideal  char- 
acter, while  Defoe  only  created  an  imag- 
inary man  ;  but  yet  there  is  that  resem- 
blance between  them  which  runs  even 
through  the  portraits  of  a  period — a  re- 
semblance which,  no  doubt,  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  costume,  yet  is  more 
than  costume.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  is 
such  a  noble  gentleman  as  Defoe  has  no 
conception  of.  Yet  he  is  set  before  us 
with  all  the  tender  skill  of  a  miniature 
painter — line  upon  line,  tint  upon  tint — 
his  peruke,  his  ruffles,  his  old  hall  and 
servants,  idealized  only  so  far  as  the 
genius  that  created  him  was  of  a  spiritual 
kind,  and  had  called  forth  out  of  the  un; 
known  a  noble  and  tender  human  being, 
superior  to  all  his  surroundings,  betore 
proceeding  to  set  him  bodily  before  us, 
among  the  fresh  fields  and  old-world 
habits  in  which  he  lived.  The  details 
here  ar^in  just  subjection  to  the  beauti- 
ful idem  of  humanity  which  makes  the 
whole  world  more  bright,  but  yet  the 
details  are  there,  and  though  illuminated 
by  a  more  lovely  light  of  fancy,  all  is  real 
in  the  soft  landscape,  every  turn  of  the 
road  and  undulation  of  the  soil  painted 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXXI.,  No.  4. 


for  us,  and  even  the  very  manners  of  the 
chairmen  and  shouts  of  the  linkboys  in 
Covent  Garden,  when  our  fine  old  gentle- 
man comes  to  town.  A  painter  could 
make  a  picture  from  nothing  but  these 
descriptions — not  perhaps  so  deadly  ex- 
act as  Hogarth,  but  full  of  visionary  re- 
semblance, and  perhaps  more  true  though 
less  real.  •  This  is  the  literary  tendency 
of  the  age.  Memoirs,  letters  which  are 
autobiographies,  reported  interviews,  in 

*  which  every  word  of  every  dialogue  re- 
mains, and  you  know  how  many  lackeys 
the  suitor  passed  in  the  great  man's  ante- 
chambers, and  how  many  horses  he  had 
to  his  coach,  if  not  how  many  ruts  and 
ditches  on  the  way.  Of  this  tendency 
Defoe  was  the  typical  example.  He  was 
the  climax  to  which  the  art  pushed  itself 
through  all  its  softer  and  broader  pro- 
cesses. With  Addison  it  was  conjoined 
with  the  purest  poetical  inspiration  ;  and 
Sterne,  a  little  later,  mingled  it  artfully 

•  with  many  other  ingredients,  the  evil  part 
of  which  should  not  make  us  forget  that 
by  times  he  also  rose  to  a  high  and  beau- 
tiful level  of  ideal  conception.  But  De- 
foe, with  his  brilliant  intellect  and  pro- 
saic character,  carried  it  to  the  most  ab- 
solute development  which  art  ever  had. 
We  do  not  know  very  much  about  the 
kind  of  man  his  Crusoe  was — no  ideal  of 
him,  nor  of  what  he  would  do  in  other 
circumstances,  could  have  formed  itself 
in  the  mind  of  any  reader  ;  but  we  know 
himself  where  he  stands,  and  could  make 
his  portrait,  and  map  out  the  road,  and 
find  the  shelf  on  which  he  kept  his  treas- 
ures. He  is  as  real  to  us  as  our  next 
neighbors.  We  see  him  go  and  come, 
and  note  all  his  industries  and  the  clever- 
ness of  his  inventions,  and  never,  ask 
ourselves  for  a  moment  whether  any  of 
these  wonderful  expedients  are  unlikely. 
How,  indeed,  can  they  be  called  unlikely 
when  we  see  them  and  the  need  of  them, 
and  perceive  how  his  resources  meet  the 
ever-increasing  strain  made  upon  them  ? 
It  is  the  very  triumph  of  fact  turned  into 
imagination — of  the  real  taken  possession 
of,  moulded  and  leavened  and  worked 
out,  pervaded  by  a  recreative  force,  but 
never  losing  its  distinct  and  sqjid  stand- 
ing-ground. This  man  of  fiction — this 
shipwrecked  sailor — is,  we  repeat,  as  our 
next-door  neighbor,  whom  we  watch 
every  day  of  our  lives,  and  see  in  every 
particular  of  his  existence,   yet  know 
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nothing  about.  We  could  touch  him  and 
handle  him  did  we  stretch  forth  a  finger, 
but  we  have  never  come  to  speech  of 
him,  nor  do  we  know  what  is  in  his  heart. 
The  mental  tendency  of  the  time  toward 
minute  observation  and  lengthened  rec- 
ord— the  spirit  which  found  so  much  in- 
terest in  life  that  every  turning  of  a  corner 
was  an  event,  and  all  the  facts  of  exist- 
ence memorable — reached  its  very  far- 
thest point  in  this  great,  curious,  intense, 
and  yet  limited  intellect,  of  which  we  feel 
sometimes  inclined  to  doubt  whether, 
notwithstanding  its  so  vivid  and  extraor- 
dinary imaginative  efforts,  it  possessed 
any  imagination  at  all.  Here,  however, 
the  remembrance  of  a  work,  to  our  own 
eyes  much  more  striking  and  impressive 
than  any  of  the  others — the  "  Journal  of 
the  Plague" — comes  before  us  and  stops 
our  mouths.  But  even  there,  though  the 
power  of  putting  himself  into  a  place  and 
circumstances  conceived  by  fancy  is  ex- 
traordinary, we  are  again  confronted  on 
every  side  by  the  real,  and  know  very 
little,  though  more  than  Crusoe,  of  the 
man  by  whose  side  we  walk  and  through 
whose  eyes  we  see. 

Here,  however,  is  the  boundary-wall 
sharply  marked,  against  which  we  can  do 
no  more  than  knock  our  heads,  if  any  one 
of  us  should  have  the  ambition  of  super- 
seding Defoe.  He  has  gone  as  far  as 
man  caii  go  in  the  path  he  has  chosen. 
Genius  greater  and  more  suggestive  may 
diverge  on  all  sides,  but  Defoe  carries  his 
art  to  the  last  limits  of  the  possible.  He 
is  the  perfect  realization  of  fact  in  fiction, 
and  absolute  prose  in  imagination.  He 
is  a  photographer,  but  of  a  scene  that 
exists  only  in  fancy  ;  a  printer,  but  with 
types  that  never  were  founded.  How  far 
this  is  from  the  highest  art  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  say,  yet  it  is  the  climax  of 
that  realism  which  ran  through  all  literary 
effort  in  his  period,  most  perfect  in  skill, 
most  bewildering  in  facsimile — a  sort  of 
highly-concentrated  marketable  essence 
of  fact  reproduced  in  fiction.  So  strongly 
was  this  the  case,  that  when  a  real  record 
of  remote  individual  experiences  dropped 
into  the  world  without  much  information 
about  its  authorship,  the  very  gravity  of 
its  truthfulness  suggested  to  the  critics 
that  it  must  be  the  work  of  Defoe.  He  was 
thus  the  most  perfect  example  of  his  age 
and  its  tendency  in  literature.  It  was  an 
age  of  narrative,  and  he  was  Narrative 


impersonified — the  very  genius  of  the 
material  imagination. 

It  is  amusing,  however,  to  note, 
through  the  medium  of  some  of  these  lit- 
erary sketches,  how  very  little  merit  was 
necessary,  notwithstanding  the  existence 
of  so  many  great  writers,  to  gain  a  figure 
among  the  men  of  letters  of  Queen  Anne. 
This  is  a  reflection,  perhaps,  which  every 
new  generation  makes.  Not  very  long 
ago  we  were  startled  and  horrified  to 
hear  from  one  of  the  best  of  contempo- 
rary critics  the  audacious  assertion  that 
the  world-renowned  coterie  of  the  "  Ed- 
inburgh Review,"  in  place  of  being,  as 
we  devoutly  supposed,  brilliant  men  of 
genius  all,  and  worthy  to  have  invented 
the  modern  periodical,  were  not  a  bit 
better  than  their  successors — nay,  that 
magazine-writers  of  the  present  day  are 
as  a  class  superior,  both  in  what  they 
have  to  say  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
say  it,  to  those  demigods.  The  state- 
ment personally  took  away  our  breath, 
yet  it  is  not  without  evidence  in  its  favor. 
But  when  we  turn  to  the  examples  given, 
for  instance,  of  Gay,  we  can  but  reflect, 
with  dismayed  astonishment,  that  the 
writer  of  those  feeble  verses  walked  com- 
placently about  the  world  labelled  Poet, 
in  the  lifetime  of  Pope,  and  consorted 
with  that  master  of  expression  on  terms 
of  easy  equality  as  being,  he  too,  a  mas- 
ter of  song.  Contemporary  eyes,  we  sup- 
pose, will  continue  to  make  these  strange 
mistakes  until  the  end  of  time. 

Thus  Dr.  Burton  places  before  us  one 
of  the  most  critical  periods  in  our  history 
— an  age  full  of  corruption  and  mean- 
ness, yet  likewise  of  such  a  bold  and  reso- 
lute stand  upon  a  broad  principle  as  has 
seldom  been  equalled  either  in  its  tenacity 
or  its  success  ;  a  reign  full  of  petty  cabals 
and  backstairs  intrigues,  yet  in  which  the 
best  men  were  chosen  for  the  offices  they 
were  most  fit  to  fill,  with  as  much  dis- 
crimination as  if  Wisdom  herself,  and  not 
Court-favor,  had  presided  at  their  se- 
lection. It  would  have  better  suited  the 
supposed  logic  of  events  that  the  hus- 
band of  Duchess  Sarah  should  have  been 
a  fool  and  an  incapable  persoqfr  instead 
of  the  greatest  soldier  and  diplomatist  of 
his  times.  But  Providence  was  kind  in 
this  respect  to  the  solitary  queen  and 
childless  woman  who  was  so  little  adapted 
for  a  crown,  yet  in  whose  period  of  sov- 
ereignty the  English  throne  was  settled 
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so  securely  that  all  the  deficiencies  of 
the  new  dynasty  and  all  the  romantic  at- 
tractions of  the  old  failed  to  shake  its 
equilibrium  for  a  moment ;  and  two  na- 
tions full  of  jarring  elements  were  happily 
made  into  one,  and  thus  stood  fast — and 
have  stood  fast  ever  since — against  all 
assaults ;  and  the  English  arms  gained 
more  than  the  barren  glory  which  so  often 
attends  great  victories,  by  subduing  and 
rendering  harmless  the  only  antagonist 
who  could  have  interfered  with  the  in- 
ternal peace  and  safety  of  the  country. 
To  set    forth  the  great  aims  pursued 


through  much  personal  pettiness  and  a 
bewildering  flutter  of  contemporary  com- 
ment— to  show  the  energy  and  fulness 
and  exuberant  life  of  the  period,  and  all 
it  accomplished — was  no  light  task.  Dr. 
Burton  has  fulfilled  it  with  a  breadth  of 
philosophical  discrimination,  justice,  and 
impartiality  which  the  readers  of  his 
former  works  will  indeed  fully  calculate 
upon,  but  which  are  rare  qualities  at  a 
time  when  picturesque  description  has 
almost  won  the  day  among  us  over  sound 
judgment  and  impartial  truth. — Black- 
wood's  Magazine. 
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ON  THE  PEDIGREE  OF  MAN :  A  DIALOGUE. 
BY   DR.  C.  B.  RADCL1FFE. 


SCENE. 
The  Library  in  a  Country  Vicarage. 

PERSONS. 

Clericus,  the  Vicar  of  the  Parish. 
Medicus,  a  Physician  residing  near  the  Vicar- 
age. 

Clerieus.  What  an  unmistakable 
change  for  the  better  in  the  mental  state 
of  our  poor  friend  at  The  Retreat.  He 
seems  to  be  quite  himself  again. 

Medicus.  Yes.  The  delusion  that  he 
was  directly  descended  from  the  Divine 
Being  passed  away  a  few  days  ago,  and 
there  appears  to  be  little  or  nothing  the 
matter  with  him  now. 

C.  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  it  was  that  so  clever  and  clear- 
headed a  man  should  ever  have  found 
his  way  into  an  aslyum.     Are  you  ? 

M.  Not  altogether.  He  was  never 
what  I  should  call  clear-headed — never 
practical.  He  was  always  of  too  dreamy 
a  nature  to  please  me.  What  was  wrong 
in  him  was,  I  suppose,  an  unbalanced 
brain,  in  which  the  parts  subservient  to 
imagination  greatly  preponderated  over 
the  parts  which  are  concerned  in  the 
production  of  reason  and  volition. 

C.  I  cannot  agree  with  you  in  think- 
ing that  the  brain  had  so  much  to  do  in 
the  matter.  I  have  come  to  look  upon 
my  brain  as  a  telegraphic  apparatus  at 
which,  like  a  clerk,  I  sit  continually  re- 
ceiving and-  dispatching  messages,  and 
I  cannot  confound  myself  with  my  brain 
any  more  than  I  can  confound  the  clerk 
of  the  telegraph  with  his  apparatus. 
The   messages    from    within    or    from 


without  may  be  received  and  dispatched 
incorrectly,  or  not  at  all,  because  the 
brain  is  out  of  order.     Or  the  fault  may 
rest  with  the  clerk,  for  he,  poor  fellow, 
is  too  much  given  to  building  castles  in 
the  air,  and  to  acting  as  if  his  present 
work  were  altogether  beneath  him,  as  if, 
at  the  very-least,  he  ought  to  have  a  seat 
in  the  Board-Room  upstairs. 
M.  What  do  you  mean  ? 
C.  I    mean    simply    this — that  man 
ought  to  regard  himself  as  over  nature 
instead  of  under  nature,  as  God-like  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  as  nothing 
less  than  the  image  of  God,  and  to  be- 
lieve that  his  habitual    dissatisfaction 
with  the  present  is  due,  not  so  much  to 
perverse  cerebration  as  to  the  instinctive 
feeling  that  his  present  position  is  not 
that  to  which  he  is  entitled  by  his  birth- 
right. 

Af.  Do  you  mean  that  you  can  justify 
this  statement  by  an  appeal  to  facts  and 
on  logical  grounds  which  I  must  recog- 
nize ? 

C.  Justify  the  statement  ?  Not  ex- 
actly. But  I  can  see  enough  to  make 
me  more  than  doubtful  as  to  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  doctrine  of  cerebration,  and 
not  unready  to  accept  as  true  what  is 
taught  in  the  Scriptures  respecting  the 
lofty  nature  of  man.  One  lesson  which 
I  have  gathered  from  the  many  micro- 
scopic demonstrations  which  you  have 
been  good  enough  to  give  me  is,  that 
brain-cells  and  other  ganglionic  cells  are 
not  altogether  different  from  other  nu- 
cleated and  branched  cells — branched 
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cornea- corpuscles,  branched  pigment 
cells,  the  branched  cells  of  connective 
tissue,  migratory  cells,  and  the  rest. 
Another  lesson  is  that  the  branching  of 
these  cells  may  be  due  to  the  same  cause 
as  that  which  obliges  the  colorless  blood 
corpuscle  and  the  amoeba  to  push  out, 
processes,  which  in  the  latter  case  may 
become  connected  with  similar  processes 
belonging  to  other  amoebae  ;  and,  in- 
stead of  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
brain-cells  and  other  ganglionic  cells  are 
ia  any  way  absolutely  peculiar,  the  fancy 
has  crossed  my  mind — you  will  laugh 
at  it,  I  suppose — that  these  cells  may  be 
almost  as  unimportant,  as  inconstant, 
arid  even  as  migratory  as  the  migra- 
tory cells  themselves — that  they  may 
be  merely  sources  of  the  battery-power 
with  which  the  nervous  and  muscu- 
lar systems  are  charged  everywhere, 
and  which  you  believe  to  have  so  all- 
important  a  part  to  play  in  the  action 
of  these  systems — that  the  essential  con- 
ditions of  activity  in  ganglionic  cells 
and  in  the  cells  of  a  voltaic  battery  are 
the  same — namely,  chemical  change  of 
a  certain  sort  and  polarization.  You 
know  what  I  mean  ? 

M.  I  think  I  do.  I  even  agree  with 
you  up  to  a  certain  point.  I  can  also 
see  that  you  have  no  need  of  the  doc- 
trine of  cerebration  if  you  can  make  it 
out  that  there  is  any  thing  intrinsically 
God-like  in  .the  nature  of  man.  For 
there  must  be  a  better  foundation  for 
any  thing  God-like  than  that  which  can 
be  found  in  this  doctrine.  So  go  on  with 
what  you  have  to  say,  and, believe  that 
I  am  ready  enough  to  listen  and  lea/n  if 
•only  you  keep  to  facts  and  follow  sound 
dialectics  in  dealing  with  them.  • 

C  I  am  as  wishful  as  you  can  be  to 
keep  to  facts  and  to  reason  rightly 
about  them,  but  I  am  in  this  difficulty — 
that  the  facts  with  which  I  have  mainly 
to  deal  are  something  more  subtle  than 
objects  of  sense.  When,  for  example,  I 
say  /  am,  1  give  expression  to  a  fact 
which  is  not  readily  realized.  Who  am 
1  ?  What  ?  In  the  exercise  of  memory 
and  imagination  /,  /  myself,  can  in  an 
instant  go  back  into  the  past  and  for- 
ward into  the  future,  and  I  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  say  /  am  *  without  at  the  same 
time  saying  /  was  and  /  shall  be.  With- 
out the  aid  of  my  senses  I  cannot  draw 
a  sharp  line  between  the  past  and  the 


present,  or  between  the  present  and  the 
future.  I  feel  as  if,  in  relation  to  time, 
I  partook  in  some  degree  of  the  nature 
of  Him  who  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come, 
or  who  is  rather  to  be  spoken  of  as  the 
Eternal  Now  ;  for,  as  Plato  pointe'd  out 
in  the  Timseus  long  ago,  it  is  right  to 
speak  of  the  Divine  Essence  as  in  the 
present  always — to  say  "he  is,"  but 
not  to  say  "  he  was,"  or  "  he  shall  be." 
I  also  feel  as  if,  in  relation  to  space,  I 
was  in  the  same  predicament  as  in  re- 
gard to  time,  as  if  there  was  that  in  me 
to  which  one  of  the  definitions  of  God 
was  not  altogether  inapplicable — name- 
ly, that  of  a  circle  the  centre  of  which  is 
everywhere,  and  the  circumference — no- 
where. In  the  world  of  sense  I  find  im- 
passable barriers  between  now  and  then, 
between  here  and  there,  but  not  so  in 
the  world  of  spirit ;  and,  in  fact,  I  am  al- 
most driven  to  the  conclusion  that  I  say 
/  am  because  I  am,  in  a  measure,  su- 
perior to  time  and  space  in  the  very 
same  way  as  that  in  which  the  Divine 
Spirit  is  superior  to  time  and  space. 
Nor  can  I  allow  that  the  impressions  of 
my  senses  should  be  listened  to  rather 
than  the  dictates  of  my  pure  reason ; 
for  Aristotle  was  not  mistaken  when  he 
said  that  it  was  wrong  to  exalt  the  ob- 
jects of  perception  above  the  great  pre- 
cipient  faculty  itself. 

M.  The  only  conclusion  to  which  I 
can  come  is  that  time  and  space  are  very 
stubborn  facts.  I  am  obliged  to  listen 
to  the  dictates  of  common- sense  in  deal- 
ing with  these  matters. 

C.  Before  coming  to  an  adverse  con- 
clusion, consider  what  is  necessarily  im- 
plied in  the  action  of  the  faculty  of  re- 
membering and  identifying.  This  action 
in  myself  has  plainly  to  do  with  things 
which  are  mine,  and  with  things  which, 
seemingly,  are  not  mine.  If  it  had  only 
to  do  with  the  former  things,  I  might 
suppose  that  it  had  its  seat  in  my  brain 
or  elsewhere  in  my  body  ;  as  it  has  also 
to  do  with  the  latter  things,  I  cannot  rest 
content  with  this  notion.  I  remember 
you,  for  example,  and  identify  you, 
without  any  manner  of  doubt.  You 
yourself,  and  not  merely  your  image,  is, 
in  some  mysterious  way,  comprehended 
in  my  own  being,  for  if  it  were  not  so 
I  could  never  be  sure  that  I  was  dealing 
with  you  yourself.  For  how  could  any 
dead  image  of  you  in  me  convey  to  my 
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mind  all  that  is  involved  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  your  living  self  ?  And  thus  in 
remembering  you  and  in  identifying 
you,  it  seems  to  be  necessary  to  believe 
that  your  being  is  in  some  mysterious 
way  embraced  by  my  being,  and  that  I 
remember  and  identify  you  because,  af- 
ter once  embracing  you,  I  have  never 
let  you  go.  And  as  with  you,  so  also 
with  every  other  object  or  subject  with 
which  my  memory  has  to  do.  I  remem- 
ber and  identify  in  each  case,  because, 
after  once  getting  hold  of  that  object  or 
subject,  I  have  never  let  it  go.  Unless 
I  adopt  this  conclusion  I  am  altogether 
in  the  dark.  1  cannot  do  all  the  work 
which  is  implied  in  the  action  of  the 
faculties  of  rememberingand  identifying 
unless  I  can  escape  from  my  body, 
unless,  to  a  certain  extent,  I  can  be  free 
of  time  and  space.  1  can  do  all  this 
work  if  I  can  thus  escape,  if  I  am  thus 
free,  for  in  that  case^  I  remember  and 
identify  every  object  and  subject  with 
which  I  have  to  do  in  the  same  way  jts 
that  in  which  I  apprehend  and  am  ap- 
prehended by  the  Divine  Spirit.  I 
only  want  the  help  0/  the  hrain  in  this 
process  in  order  to  put  my  body  m  ac- 
tion for  the  information  of  others  who 
are  in  the  same  predicament  as  to  bod- 
ily state,  and  in  that  case  /  act,  it  may 
be,  upon  the  body  through  the  brain  in 
very  much  the  same  way  as  that  in  which 
the  telegraph  clerk  acts  upon  the  appa- 
ratus with  which  he  has  to  do.  What 
do  you  say  ?  Am  I  not  here  dealing 
with  facts  rather  than  with  fancies,  and 
at  the  same  time  making  a  fight  use  of 
my  reason  ? 

M.  I  do  not  raise  any  objection  now. 
Indeed  (barring  the  simile)  I  am  more 
than  half  disposed  to  go  along  with  you 
in  what  you  say,  for  I  could  never  see 
how  it  was  possible  that  any  key  to  the 
mystery  of  memory  was  to  bfe  found  in 
the  recording  action  of  certain  perish- 
able brain-cells.  But  you  must  come 
down  from  the  clouds  and  be  a  little 
more  explicit  if  I  am  to  see  these  mat- 
ters distinctly  from  your  point  of  view. 
How  comes  it,  for  example,  that  you 
and  I  remember  this  conversation,  and 
associate  it,  not  only  with  ourselves,  but 
also  with  our  present  surroundings  in 
time  and  space  ?  In  this  case,  at  any 
rate,  the  notions  of  time  and  space  fig- 
ure conspicuously. 


C.  No  doubt.  In  this  and  in  every 
act  of  memory,  time  and  space  have  a 
part  to  play  which  cannot  be  dispensed 
with  now  ;  but  thtre  is  also  an  action 
going  on  behind  the  scenes  which  is  still 
more  indispensable.  You  and  I  will  be 
elsewhere  to-morrow,  apart,  probably, 
and  silent ;  but  in  mempry  we  are  still 
here  talking  and  listening,  and  with  the 
same  surroundings  as  to  place  and  time. 
In  memory  the  past  is,  as  it  were,  lost 
in  the  present — then  is  still  now,  there 
is  still  here.  In  this  act  of  memory 
there  is  also  an  indissoluble  association 
of  ideas,  an  association  in  which  ani- 
mate and  inanimate  objects  and  subjects 
are  included  indiscriminately.  You 
yourself,  to-morrow  and  afterward,  will 
serve  to  remind  me  of  this  conversation 
and  its  accompaniments  ;  and  so  will 
the  room. 

M.  The  room  ! 

C  Yes.  It  was;  I  beli^/e,  no  mere 
figure  of  speech  which  the  dying  Joshua 
used  when  he  took  a  large. stone  and  set 
it  up  under  an  oak  by  the  sanctuary  of 
the  Lord,  and  said,  "  Behold,  this  stone 
shall  be  a  witness  unto  us  ;  for  it  hath 
heard  all  the  words  of  the  Lord,  which 
He  spake  unto  us  ;  it  shall  be  therefore 
a  witness  unto  you,  lest  ye  deny  your 
God  ;"  and  which  Christ  used  when  He 
said  that  if  the  people  around  Him  were 
silent,  ' '  the  very  stones  would  cry  out. ' ' 
Explain  it  as  you  may,  inanimate  objects 
and  subjects  are  connected  with  ani- 
mate objects  and  subjects  in  an  act  of 
memory  by  the  indissoluble  association 
of  ideas.  As  regards  myself  personally, 
I  have,  in  this  and  in  every  act  of 
memory,  to  do  with  the  outer  world,  as 
well  as  with  the  inner  world  which 
seems  to  be  more  especially  mine.  I 
can  identify  objects  and  subjects  in  either 
world,  with  the  same  degree  of  absoluse 
certainty.  It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  the 
home  of  memory  must  be  in  the  open 
^universe  rather  than  in  shut  brain-cells  ; 
and  I  am  altogether  lost  in  wonder  until 
I  remember  that  I  may  be  able  to  say  / 
am  because,  in  a  measure,  I  am  superior 
to  time  and  space  by  virtue  of  my  kin- 
ship to  the  Eternal  Omnipresent  Now, 
whose  name  is  I  AM. 

J/.  It  I  accept  this  view  of  memory  I 
must  allow  that  there  is  that  in  my  na- 
ture which'  is  congenerous  with  Divine 
Spirit,  which  cannot  be  "  cabined,  crib- 
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bed,  and  confined  "  in  my  body,  and  I 
find  it  no  easy  matter  to  do  this.  Will 
nothing  less  do  ? 

C.  Nothing   less?   certainly.      I  can 
draw  no  other  conclusion  from  the  facts 
with  which  we  have  had  to  do.     And 
the  conclusion  which  I  am  compelled  to 
draw  from  a  consideration  of  the  faculty 
of  memory  is  also  that  which  I  am  com- 
pelled to  draw  from  the  facts  which  yet 
remain  to  be    noticed.      The  humble 
workings  of  my  own  imagination   and 
reason    are    sufficiently    wonderful    to 
make  nte  ready  to  believe  that  as  man  I 
may  have  some  small  share  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  Omniscient  Creator.     My 
will  refuses  to  submit  to  any  thing  like 
coercion  ;   in  the  strong  words  of  Jean 
Paul,  it  says    "more  royally  to  itself 
than  the  Spanish  Regent  to  others,  I, 
the  King  ;"  it  is  so  far  above  law  as  to 
make  me  ready  to  believe  that  as  man  I 
may,  in  some  measure,  partake  in  the 
nature  of  the  Divine  Lawgiver.      My 
conscience  warns  me  to  avoid  that  which 
is  evil  and  cleave  to  that  whch  is  good, 
and,  as  I  choose  to  be  obedient  or  diso- 
bedient, it  rewards  or  punishes  me  ;  and 
the  more  I  look  into  the  facts  of  the 
case,  the  more  am  I  disposed  to  believe 
that  the  voice  of  my  conscience  may  be 
the  voice  of  God  within  me — the  God 
who  is  absolutely  opposed  to  evil — the 
God  in  whose  image  I  am  said  to  be 
made.     My  words  carry  with  them  little 
weight,  but  words  have  been  uttered  by 
men  like  myself  which  move  the  world, 
and  live  in  a  way  which  is  alone  intelli- 
gible on  the  supposition  that  they  have 
their  common  root  in  the  Word  of  God. 
I  am  always  dissatisfied  with  the  pres- 
ent, and  hoping  for  a  better  ptate  of 
things  in  the  future.     I  feel  instinctively 
that  evil  ought  not  to  have  the  mastery 
over  me  which  it  has,  and  that  there  is 
a  God  to  whom  I  may  pray  to  be  deliv- 
ered from  evil.     I  am  yielding  to  what 
can  be  scarcely  less  than  an  imperative 
instinct  when  I  pray  as  I  am  taught  to 
pray  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  when  I 
repeat  the  Doxology.     I  am  yielding  to 
what  cgn  be  scarcely  less  than  an  imper- 
ative instinct  when  I  bow  down  before 
God  in  fear  and  worship,  and  yet  lov- 
ingly.     And  why  ?     Scarcely  for  any 
better  reason  than  that  which  is  to  be 
found  in  Scripture,  even  this,  that  I  am 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  that  I  am  at 


present  degraded  by  being  unnaturally 
under  the  dominion  of  evil,  and  that  I 
am  to  be  delivered  from  this  state  by 
the  help  of  God.     From  this  vantage* 
ground  I  see  clearly  why  it  is — that  I 
must  fear  and  worship,  and  at  the  same 
time  love  God  ;   that  1  may  pray  to  be 
delivered  from  evil,  and  be  delivered  ; 
that  I  may  give  thanks  ;  that  I  may  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  present,  and  hope 
for  a  better  state  of  things  in  the  future  ; 
that  I  may  think,  and  imagine,  and  feel ; 
that    I    may    give    expression    to    my 
thoughts  and  feelings  and  imaginations 
in  speech,  and  put  them  on  record  for 
the  benefit  of  others,  or  the  contrary  ; 
that  I  have  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil ;  that  I  am  a  free  agent ;  that  I  am 
what  I  am.     From  any  other  point  of 
view  I  am  to  myself  an  inscrutable  enig- 
ma. 

M.  But  what  of  the  mortal  body  of 
man  !  This  is  a  fact  at  any  rate — a 
fact,  too,  which  would  seem  to  be  fa- 
tally opposed  to  the  conclusion  that  man 
isHin  any  true  sense  of  th^  word,  the 
image  of  God. 

C.  This  is  not  the  conclusion  to  which 
I  am  driven  by  the  force  of  the  fact  in 
question.     The  mortal  body  has  in  itself 
no  element  of  permanency.     It  is  sub- 
ject to  a  process  of  continual  waste  and 
renewal.     That  body  which  is  placed  in 
the  grave  at  the  close  of  his  earthly  ca- 
reer is  only  one  of  many  bodies  of  the 
same  sort  in  which  man  has  figured  dur- 
ing that  career.     Underlying  this  very 
body  there  must  be  something  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  senses  which  is  abiding, 
something  by  aid  of  which  the  transitory 
body  is  being  continually  built  up,  some*    * 
thing  non-apparent  which  is  related  to 
that  which  is  apparent  in  the  same  way 
as  that  in  which  the  Platonic  ldea%  or  the 
Aristotelian   eldos,  the  abiding  seminal 
form,  is  related — something  which,  for 
any  thing  that  appears  to  the  contrary, 
may  be  that  non-apparent  body  celestial 
of  which  St.  Paul  speaks.    My  body  ter- 
restrial may  be  a  mystery  which  is  every 
moment  testifying  to  the.'truth  of  the  still 
greater  mystery  of  the  Incarnation.     It 
may  be  that  I  am  now  bodily  what  I  am, 
not  because  my  present  body  is  in  any 
true  sense  the  well-spring  of  my  being, 
but  because  a  change  akin  to  that  of  the 
Incarnation  is  being  continually  wrought 
in  me.     I  see  no  difficulty  in  believing, 
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as  I  am  taught  to  believe,  that  /  may 
be  in  my  present  body  or  out  of  it  sub- 
ject to  the  senses  or  not  subject.     I  can 
conceive  of  the  possibility  of  a  change 
from  either  state  into  the  other  as  a  per- 
fectly natural  process,  for  in  order  to 
this  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  get  rid  of 
the  Aristotelian  incubus  of  dead  matter, 
6A17,  and  to  believe  that  what  is  called 
matter  and  what  is  called  spirit  are  cor- 
related in  the  same  way  as  that  in  which 
the  apparent  eldwkov  and  the   non-ap- 
parent Idea  of  Plato  are  correlated — that 
underlying  both  is  a  substance  which 
ma£  be  what  is  called  matter  in  one  as- 
pect and  what  is  called  spirit  in  another 
aspect.      I  can  even  believe  that  the 
God,  in  whose  image  I  am  made,  is  more 
than  formless  spirit — that  He  has  spirit- 
ual form  like  that  of  man,  which  may  be 
revealed  to  the  senses  anywhere  instant- 
ly, or  rapt  away  from  the  senses — that 
there  is  nothing  degrading  in  this  notion 
of  anthropomorphism.     I  am  taught  to 
believe  that  God  was  revealed  in  the 
form  of  man  before  the  Incarnation  of 
Christ.     There  must  be  a  higher  type 
of  body  than  that  fleshly  body  in  which, 
as  the  name  implies,  the  affections  of 
Creophyllus,  the  companion  of  Homer, 
were  centred,  a  body  which  is  atom-born 
and  atom-bred,  which    is    fastened    to 
earth  in  all  directions  by  "  the  tie  of  the 
cause  ;"  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  no  less 
exalted  type  can  serve  than  that  which 
is  exhibited  in  the  body  which  Christ  had 
after  His   resurrection,  a  body  which 
could  appear  and  disappear  "  when  the 
doors  were  shut  for  fear  of  the  Jews," 
by  being,  as  it  were,   reincarnated  at 
one  time  and  disincarnated  at  another. 
Disease  and  death  may  belong  to  an  ab- 
normal state  of  things  rather  than  to  a 
normal.     The  normal  state  of  man  may 
be,  not  a  state  of  bondage  to  dead  mat- 
ter, vAfy,  but  a  state  of  supremacy  over 
it,  a  state  which  is  that  which  was  ex- 
hibited in  the  risen  body  of  Christ — that 
and  no  other.    The  normal  state  of  man 
may  be,  not  a  state  of  disease  and  death, 
but  that  higher  state  in  which  immortal 
life  has  the  mastery.     There  may  be  no 
real  disturbance  of  the  order  of  nature 
in  any  miracle  of  which  an  account  is 
given  in  the  Scriptures ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  miracle  may  be  only  a  revela- 
tion of  this  order.     Indeed,  I  conceive 
myself  to  be  at  liberty  to  take  the  most 


exalted  view  of  the  dignity  of  my  bod- 
ily form,  of  my  body  celestial,  and  to 
believe  that  my  resemblance  to  the  Di- 
vine Being  may  be  carried  out  here  no 
less  than  in  my  spirit. 

M.  In    the  Phaedo,  Socrates  speaks 
of  the  body,  aw^a,  the  mortal  body,  as 
a  disturbing  element  by  which  the  soul 
is  hindered  in  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge ;   and  in  the  Cratylus  he  says  that 
the  word  acty*a,  by  a  very  little  permu- 
tation, may  be  variously  interpreted — 
that  ocifUL  may  stand  for  the  grave,  orjpa, 
in  which  the  soul  is  buried  in  our  pres- 
ent life,  or  else  the  sign  of  the  soul  (the 
soul  signifying  through  the  body),  the 
Orphic  poets,   who  probably  invented 
the  word  a£/*a,  being  under    the  im- 
pression that  the  soul  is  now  suffering 
the   punishment  of    sin,   and   that   the 
body  may  be  compared  to  a  prison  or 
place  of  ward  in  which  the  soul  is  incar- 
cerated or  incorporated  in  order  that  it 
may  be  saved  (oQfia  tva  oo)$t]rai)  as  the 
name  aw/*a  implies — a  view  according 
to  which  not  even  a  letter  of  the  word 
need  be  altered  in  order  to  arrive  at  its 
meaning.     You  will  not  wonder,  I  sup- 
pose, that  Socrates  should  speak  in  this 
way,    or    that    ^Sschylus    should    ask, 
M  Who  knows  whether  life  may  not  be 
death,  and  the  body  a  tomb  ?M     I  have 
just    been   reading  Jowett's  delightful 
translation  of  Plato,  and  these  remarks 
and  this  question  are  fresh  in  my  mem- 
ory.    In  any  case  you  would  have  me 
look  upon  my  present  time-bound  and 
space-bound    mortal  body  as  hiding  a 
form  which   is  superior    to    time  and 
space,  and  which  may  be  no  other  than 
the  body  celestial  of  which  St.   Paul 
speaks.  Indeed,  you  oblige  me  to  widen 
the  conception  of  my  own  being  until  it 
is  possible,  without  hyperbole,  to  say 
"  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  within  me," 
and  also  the  King  in  person.     In  other 
words,  you  agree  with   Parmenides  in 
believing  being,  to  Sv,  to  be  equivalent 
to  unity,  rd  Svf  and  with  Plato  in  think- 
ing that  both  are  resolvable  into   the 
thought  of  God.     Moreover,  you  must 
agree  with  the  Athenian  stranger,  in  the 
Laws,  in  thinking  that  it  is  wrong  to  use 
the  word  nature  in  the  ordinary  sense 
in  which  naturalists  are  in  the  habit  of 
using  it,  nature  in  reality  being  at  most 
a  secondary  manifestation  of  that  which 
is  now  non-apparent  and  supernatural, 
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and  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
may  be  called  soul — that  the  study  of 
natural  philosophy  is  pursued  ordinarily 
in  a  wrong  way,  even  by  transposing  first 
and  second  causes.     But — 

C.  We  must  not  stay  now  to  inquire 
more  fully  into  these  points,  for  time  is 
fast  passing,  and  before  you  go  I  want 
you  to  listen  to  a  few  words  which  I 
have  still  to  say,  and  then  to  tell  me 
why  you,  who  have  paid  much  attention 
to  scientific  matters,  do  not  give  in  your 
adhesion  to  the  doctrine  which  has  now 
so  firm  a  hold  upon  the  minds  of  scien- 
tific men — the  doctrine  of  Evolution. 

M.  Finish  what  you  have  got  to  say, 
and  then  I  will  try  to  do,  as  far  as  I 
may  in  half  an  hour,  what  you  would 
have  me  do. 

C.  I  only  wanted  to  point  out,  in  pass- 
ing, that  the  relations  of  man  to  man 
appear  to  be  not  a  little  simplified  by 
recognizing  the  relationship  of  man  to 
God  of  which  I  have  been  speaking.  I 
can,  in  a  measure,  see  why  I  am  re- 
quired to  love  my  neighbor  as  myself,  if 
man  is  only  perfect  when  he  is  at  one 
with  the  God  who  is  Love.  I  can  see 
that  the  command  to  love  my  neighbor 
as  myself  is  a  necessary  corollary  of  the 
command  to  love  God  with  all  my 
heart,  and  mind,  and  soul,  and  strength. 
All  men  have  the  same  nature.  All 
men,  if  I  have  not  been  speaking  wildly, 
have  their  true  centre,  not  in  themselves 
individually,  but  collectively  in  God. 
Hence  the  primal  law  of  perfect  human 
nature  is  a  law  which  works  in  the  di- 
rection of  sympathy  and  love.  Hence 
any  thing  which  is  opposed  to  this  law 
must  be  looke.d  upon  as  abnormal — as 
the  result  of  the  unnatural  centralization 
of  man  in  self,  as  the  working  of  evil, 
and  not  as  the  result  of  the  natural  cen- 
tralization of  man  in  God.  If  this.be 
so,  I  need  go  no  farther  to  find  the  key 
to  the  explanation  of  human  sympathies 
and  antipathies.  Up  to  this  point  I  can 
see  my  way  with  tolerable  clearness  : 
beyond  it  all  is  mist.  I  can  see  that  I 
must  be  at  one  with  man.  I  cannot  see 
that  I  must  be  at  one  with  the  creatures 
which  occupy  lower  rounds  in  the  scale 
of  being.  1  can  see  that  the  bodies  of 
ail  these  creatures  are  framed  upon  the 
same  archetypal  plan  as  that  upon  which 
the  body  of  man  is  framed  ;  I  can  see 
many  resemblances  between  the  life  of 


these  creatures  and  the  life  of  man  ;  and 
I  put  questions  to  myself  which  I  can- 
not answer.     I  ask,  is  it  really  true  that 
these  lower    creatures  are  slowly   and 
surely  changing  into  more  perfect  forms 
of  being,  and  that  man  himself  is  only 
the  ultimate  product  of  this  process  ?   Is 
there,  I  ask,  communion  between  these 
creatures  and  man,  like  that  which  ex- 
ists between  God  and  man  and  between 
man  and  man  ?    What  do  you  say  ?     I 
feel  that  it  cannot  be  so,  but  I  cannot 
prove,  to  my  own  satisfaction,  that  it  is 
not  so.     I  see  many  resemblances*  be- 
tween man  and  beast,  in  life  no  less  than 
in  body ;  but  I  also  see  differences  in 
man  which  are  more  than  differences  of 
degree.      These  vital   resemblances  in- 
clude the  lower  and  some  of  the  higher 
manifestations  of  life,  but  not  the  high- 
est— not  those  which  are  displayed    in 
the  upper  regions  of  mind,  in  dominion 
over  nature,  in  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  in  free  will,  in  speech,  in  sci- 
ence, in  art,  in  religion.     These  higher 
manifestations  of  life  are,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  peculiar  to  man.      The  brute  ob- 
serves and  remembers  and  reasons,  and 
what  is  it  that  it  observes  and  remem- 
bers, and  upon  what  does  it  reason  ? 
Only,  as  it  would  seem,  the  impressions 
of  the  common  senses  and  the  percep- 
tions connected  therewith.     That  it  gets 
a  single  step  beyond  these  impressions 
and  perceptions,  along  with  man,  tow- 
ard   the    realm    of    abstract    thought, 
toward  God,  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  evi- 
dence to  show.     It  is  only  an  automa- 
ton.    Instead  of  "being  a  person  like  man, 
it  is  never  more  than  a  thing.     That  is 
all.     In  spite  of  resemblances,  there  is, 
at  it  seems  to  me,  the  most  fundamental 
difference  between  man  and  beast ;  and 
nothing  but  the  plainest  facts  and  the 
sternest  logic  will  convince  me  that  I 
must   look  upon  man  as  a  mere  beast 
which  has,  mainly  by  his  own  efforts,  at 
the  cost  of  others,  won  the  victory  in 
the  battle  of  life.     But   I   am   talking 
when  I  ought  to  be  listening  to  you  ;  so 
pray  begin,  ancj  tell  me  why,  on  scien- 
tific grounds,  you  are  not  a  believer  in 
this  doctrine  of  Evolution. 

M.  It  is  necessary  to  have  all  one's 
wits  about  one  to  answer  your  question, 
and  I  do  not  feel  myself  in  that  case 
now.  Indeed,  my  thoughts  are  running 
on  after  your  thoughts  rather  than  in 
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the  direction  in  which  you  would  have 
them  move,  and  it  is  getting  late. 

C.  Never  mind  the  time.  Let  us 
light  our  pipes  and  send  the  servants  to 
bed.  Your  servants  will  not  wait  up  for 
you,  and  it  will  not  be  the  first  time  that 
you  have  \et  yourself  in  with  a  latch-key. 


C.  What  are  you  rummaging  among 
the  books  for  ? 

M.  I  am  looking  for  LyelTs  "  Ele- 
ments of  Geology"  and  for  Darwin's 
*'  Origin  of  Species,"  and  here  they  are. 
I  may  have  to  refer  to  them  before  I 
have  done. 

C.  Go  on  in  your  own  way,  and  at 
your  own  pace. 

M.  The  evolutionist  has  no  right  to 
leave  you  to  suppose — I  may  make  a  be- 
ginning here  as  well  as  anywhere  else — 
that  all  the  facts  with  which  he  has  to  do 
as  a  student  of  nature  are  altogether  in 
favor  of  his  particular  views.  He  may, 
If  he  will,  find  signs  of  a  change  for  the 
better  in  the  history  of  man.  He  may, 
if  he  will,  though  not  so  easily,  find 
signs  of  a  change  for  the  better  in  the 
history  of  the  plants  and  animals  which 
have  been  modified  by  the  interference 
of  man.  But,  unless  my  eyes  altogether 
deceive  me,  nature  is  likely  to  appear  to 
him  in  a  different  light  if  the  history  of 
man  and  the  history  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals modified  by  man  are  left  out  of  the 
question.  .For  then  he  will  see— what  ? 
He  will  see  various  species,  and  genera, 
and  families,  and  larger  groupings  of 
plants  and  animals  which  are  always  the 
same,  and  which  have  been  the  same  al- 
ways, as  far  at  least  as  it  is  possible  to 
go  back  in  ordinary  historic  time. .  He 
will  see,  indeed,  that  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence is  in  favor  of  stability  rather  than 
in  favor  of  evolution. 

C.  I  did  not  know  that  wild  plants 
and  animals  are  so  invariable.  On  the 
contrary,  I  thought  that  Mr.  Darwin  and 
others  had  made  out  very  plainly  that, 
under  altered  circumstances  about  which 
so  much  has  been  said,  very  many  plants 
and  animals  are  more  or  less  prone  to 
variation,  and  that  the  varieties  so  pro- 
duced are  actual  steps  toward  the  for- 
mation of  new  species  and  genera  and 
families. 

M.  Under  these  altered  circum- 
stances, no  doubt  many  plants  and  ani- 


mals do  vary  in  a  most  extraordinary 
way,  but  not  in  the  way  which  leads  di- 
rectly to  the  conclusion  that  a  lower 
species  may  be  raised  to  the  level  of  a 
higher  species,  or  that  the  distinctions 
between  species  are  ever  done  away 
with.  The  definition  of  species  has  to  ^ 
be  widened  so  as  to  take  in  the  varie- 
ties ;  that  is  all.  In  every  case,  so  far 
as  I  know,  the  species  themselves  re- 
main as  far  apart  as  ever  ;  or  if,  in  a  few 
instances,  certain  closely-allied  species 
may  intercross  and  produce  hybrid 
forms,  nature,  as  a  rule,  shows  her  dis- 
approval by  making  those  forms  infer- 
tile. Moreover,  the  varieties,  when  left 
to  themselves,  are  generally  in  a  hurry 
to  revert  to  the  ancestral  type.  And  thus 
the  history  of  the  varieties  of  plants  and 
animals  may  be  made  to  teach  the  same 
lesson  as  that  which  you  find  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  species  and  genera  and  fam- 
ilies of  wild  plants  and  animals — a  les- 
son which  those  who  believe  in  the  sta- 
bility of  the  universe  will  be  more  ready 
to  receive  than  those  who  believe  in 
evolution. 

C,  Is  it  so  ? 

M.  So  it  appears  to  me.  Moreover, 
I  never  could  find  any  other  evidence  in 
favor  of  evolution  in  the  history  of  the 
varieties  of  plants  and  animals  which 
are  producible  by  cultivation  and  domes- 
tication. It  is  impossible  to  say  that 
these  varieties  exhibit  that  change  for 
the  better  which  is  implied  in  the  notion 
of  evolution.  There  is  always  some- 
thing uncomfortably  unnatural  in  the 
very  existence  of  the  variety.  It  is  pro- 
duced by  the  interference  of  man  ;  it 
cannot  be  perpetuated  without  this  in- 
terference. The  plant  or  animal  has 
been  shorn  of  some  power  by  which  it 
was  able  to  keep  its  proper  place  in  na- ' 
ture.  The  garden  rose  has  had  its  sta- 
mens and  pistils  transformed  into  pe- 
tals ;  it  is  no  longer  fertile  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  ;  it  must  be  propagated  by 
the  gardener  artificially  ;  and  if  it  be 
not  so  cared  for  it  sooner  or  later  re- 
verts to  the  wild  state,  or  dies.  The 
fancy-pigeon  has  been  produced  by  man 
by  means  of  careful  intercrossings;  it 
has  lost  none  of  its  fertility,  and  there  is 
no  danger  of  extinction  for  this  reason  ; 
but  if  it  be  not  looked  after  and  pre- 
vented from  associating  with  others  of 
its  kind,  its  progeny  soon  lose  the  char- 
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by  which  they  were  distin- 
guished from  the  todc-pigeon  (Columba 
livia\  which  is  the  common  parent  of 
all  pigeons.  And  so  also  with  all  other 
plants  and  animals  which  have  been 
modified  by  the  interference  of  man. 
Without  this  interference  the  original 
state  of  wildness  soon  gains  the  mastery  ; 
there  is  an  inherent  element  of  weakness 
in  every  case ;  and,  therefore,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  any  variety  in  plant 
or  animal  producible  by  this  interference 
is  really  a  change  for  the  better — is 
really  a  step  forward  in  the  direction  of 
evolution. 

C  I  am  quite  prepared  to  think  that 
the  changes  in  nature  producible  by  the 
interference  of  man  are  any  thing  but  an 
improvement  in  nature.  In  Nature,  left 
to  herself,  I  find  reason  to  believe  that 
every  plant  or  animal  is  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  place  it  has  to  fill  in  the  economy 
of  nature.  I  also  find  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  no  single  place  in  nature  could 
be  otherwise  occupied  or  left  unoccu- 
pied without  serious  disorder  in  the 
course  of  nature.  A  host  of  rabbits 
plaguing  the  husbandman  beyond  meas- 
ure is  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
destruction  of  a  few  weasels.  A  plague 
of  frogs,  almost  as  bad  as  the  ancient 
plague  of  frogs  in  Egypt,  is,  as  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Italian  and  Dutch 
marshes  well  know,  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  exterminating  the  water- 
snakes,  in  the  one  case,  or  of  frighten- 
ing away  the  storks  in  the  other.  Nay, 
it  is  not  impossible,  as  Paul  de  Kock 
suggests  in  one  of  his  novels,  that  the 
ancient  plague  of  frogs  in  Egypt  may 
have  been  brought  about  by  eating  the 
birds  which  preyed  upon  the  frogs,  and 
that — to  carry  out  this  suggestion  a  lit- 
tle farther — the  destruction  of  the  frogs 
which  ate  the  lice  and  flies  may  have 
led  as  naturally  to  the  two  ancient  Egyp- 
tian plagues  of  lice  and  flies  which  fol- 
lowed, one  after  the  other,  close  upon  the 
heels  of  the  plague  of  frogs.  At  all  events, 
wherever  I  look  I  see  enough  to  convince 
me  that  each  plant  and  animal  has  a  part 
to  fulfil  in  nature  which  cannot  be  omit- 
ted, and  nothing  to  make  me  suspect 
that  any  plant  or  animal  is  not  perfectly 
fitted  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  part.  I 
see,  indeed,  enough  to  convince  me  that 
any  working  toward  evolution  in  plant 
or  animal  must  disturb   the  exquisite 


equilibrium  of  nature,  and  may  disturb 
it  seriously.  But  what  do  you  say  about 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  evolution 
which  have  been  drawn  from  the  history 
of  embryonic  development?  There  is 
here  something  altogether  in  favor  of 
evolution — is  there  not  ? 

M.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  The 
facts  which  have  here  to  be  dealt  with 
are  plain  enough,  but  not  so  their  mean- 
ing.  In  one  point  of  view  they  seem  to 
support  the  notion  of  evolution  ;  in 
another  to  contradict  it.  Until  the  state 
of  maturity  is  arrived  at,  a  process  of 
progressive  development  is  continually 
at  work  in  all  plants  and  animals,  which 
process  is  substantially  the  same  in  all 
cases,  both  as  to  its  starting-point  and 
as  to  the  course  pursued  for  some  dis- 
tance afterward.  What  to  begin  with 
is  little  more  than  a  little  bit  of  formless 
protoplasm  is  transformed  through  what 
for  some  time  is  evidently  one  and  the 
same  process  into  this  or  that  plant  or 
animal.  Of  this  truth  as  exemplified  in 
the  embryonic  development  of  the  higher 
animals  no  better  illustration  can  be 
given  than  that  found  in  a  statement  of 
Von  Baer  (who  is  the  great  authority  on 
the  subject)  which  is  here  quoted  by 
Mr.  Darwin,  and  which  I  will  read  to 
you  :  "  The  embryos  of  mammalia,  of 
birds,  lizards,  and  snakes,  probably  also 
of  chelonia,  are  in  their  earliest  states 
exceedingly  like  one  another,  both  as  a 
whole  and  in  the  mode  of  development 
of  their  parts  ;  so  much  so  in  fact  that 
we  can  often  distinguish  the  embryos 
only  by  their  size.  In  my  possession 
are  two  little  embryos  in  spirit,  whose 
names  I  have  omitted  to  attach,  and  at 
present  I  am  quite  unable  to  say  to 
what  class  they  belong.  They  may  be 
lizards,  or  small  birds,  or  very  young 
mammalia,  so  complete  is  the  similarity 
in  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  head  and 
trunk  in  these  animals.  The  extremi- 
ties, however,  are  still  absent  in  these 
embryos.  But  even  if  they  had  existed 
in  the  earliest  stage  of  their  develop- 
ment we  should  learn  nothing,  for  the 
feet  of  lizards  and  mammals,  the  wings 
and  feet  of  birds,  no  less  than  the  hands 
and  feet  of  man,  all  arise  from  the  same 
fundamental  form."  Other  evidence  to 
the  same  effect  might  be  cited  easily  ; 
but  I  need  not  stay  in  order  to  prove  to 
you  that  certain  passing  resemblances 
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to  lower  types  of  being  are  brought  to 
light  in  the  embryonic  development  of 
the  higher  types  of  being.  You  may 
take  the  fact  for  granted,  and  ask, 
What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  this  ob- 
vious oneness  of  plan  in  embryonic  struc- 
ture ?  Is  it  that  the  species  and  general 
and  families  of  plants  and  animals  with 
which  the  world  is  peopled  are  all  de- 
scended from  a  few  ancestors  or  from  a 
single  ancestor  ?  Is  it  that  there  is  a 
commpn  line  or  a  few  common  lines 
of  direct  ancestry  ?  Or  does  oneness 
of  plan  in  embryonic  structure  only 
point  to  archetypal  unity,  with  individ- 
uality no  less  than  unity  impressed  every- 
where, from  the  very  first  rudimentary 
phase  of  being  to  the  very  last.  Is  it  sim- 
ply a  case  of  unity  in  plurality  and  plural- 
ity in  unity?  Either  view  is  possible. 
And,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  process  of  embryonic  development, 
taken  by  itself,  to  show  which  of  the  two 
views  is  the  more  probable.  Indeed,  it 
is  necessary  to  pass  on  to  geology  in  or- 
der to  find  anything  which  can  be  re- 
garded as  certain  evidence  in  favor  of 
evolution. 

C.  The  evolutionists  themselves  say 
so.  They  allow  that  only  geological  time 
is  sufficiently  protracted  for  their  pur- 
pose ;  and  thy  contend  that  in  the  past 
history  of  the  earth  the  facts  with  which 
they  have  to  deal  are  exactly  as  they 
would  have  them  to  be.  Are  they  right 
or  are  they  wrong  ? 

M.  That  they  are  altogether  in  the 
right  I  have  yet  to  learn.  The  "  tes- 
timony of  the  rocks"  is  certainly  not 
so  decidedly  in  their  favor  as  it  is 
supposed  to  be.  The  facts  which  are 
brought  to  light  in  tables  like  those  of 
Mr.  Etheridge — I  have  in  my  hand 
Lyell's  "  Elements  of  Geology"  open 
at  the  Appendix — are  not  altogether  in 
favor  of  the  notion  that  the  more  per- 
fect plants  and  animals  have  been  evolved 
from  less  perfect  plants  and  animals. 
Here,  as  you  see,  in  the  earlier  primary 
fossiliferous  or  palaeozoic  rocks  (the 
lower  and  upper  Silurian)  are  certain 
cryptogams  ^algae  an(*  lycopodiaceae), 
and  in  the  later  palaeozoic  rocks  (the 
Devonian,  carboniferous,  and  Permian) 
the  cryptogams  already  met  with  and 
some  others,  together  with  very  many 
conifers  (which  are  flowering  plants 
with  naked  seeds),  and  a  single  monoco- 


tyledon (Pothocites  Grantonii).     In  the 
secondary  fossiliferous  or  mesozoic  rocks 
(the  trias  and  lias,  the  oolitic  and  creta- 
ceous groups),  cryptogams  in  still  greater 
numbers  are  met  with,  and  along  with 
them  and  with    conifers,  cycads    (the 
other  family  of   flowering  plants  with 
naked  seeds)  in  abundance,  and  several 
monocotyledons.     In  the  tertiary  fossil- 
iferous or  cainozoic  rocks  (eocene,  mir 
ocene,  pliocene,  post-pliocene,  arid  re- 
cent), cryptogams,   gymnosperms,   mo- 
nocotyledons, and  dycotyledons,  all  the 
leading  forms  of  vegetable  life  now  in- 
habiting the  globe,  are  fully  represented. 
In  all  the  fossiliferous  rocks  are  exam- 
ples of  all,  or  almost  all,  the  inverte- 
brata,  of  the  highest  as  well  as  of*  the 
lowest,    all  mixed    together  in  a.  way 
which  makes  it  impossible  to  say  that 
the  simpler  forms  had  precedence  of  the 
less  simple.     Some  forms,  as  the  cri- 
noids,  are  more  abundant  in  the  palaeo- 
zoic than  in  the  mesozoic  and  cainozoic 
rocks  ;  others,  as  the  trilobites,  are  pres- 
ent in  the  palaeozoic  and  absent  in  the 
mesozoic  and  cainozoic  rocks  ;  but  the 
plain  fact  is  evidently  this — that  exam- 
ples of  all  the  invertebrata  are  met  with 
in  all  the  fossiliferous  rocks,  and  that 
all  are  mixed  together  indiscriminately. 
Nor  is  the  case  altogether  different  with 
the  vertebrata.    Passing  upward  through 
the  various  fossiliferous  rocks,  as  you 
see,  fishes  make  their  appearance  before 
reptiles,  reptiles  before  birds,  birds  be- 
fore animals.      In  the  upper  Silurian, 
the  Devonian,  the  carboniferous,  and  the 
Permian  rocks    are  plagiostome    fishes 
(sharks  and  rays) ;    in  the  two  latter 
rocks,  together  with  plagiostome  fishes, 
*  are  many  ganoids,  many  labyrinthodont 
amphibae,  and  a  few  lacertilian  reptiles, 
but  no  birds  and  no  mammals.     In  the 
mesozoic  rocks  fishes  are  more  abun- 
dant, reptiles,  many  of  the  mextinct  and 
very  large,  are  in  great  numbers,  and 
birds  and  marsupials  begin    to    show 
themselves,  several  examples  of  the  lat-  , 
ter  creatures  being  met  with  so  low  down 
as  the    trias,    or    lowermost  mesozoic 
rocks.  The  oldest  fish  (pteropsis),  which 
is  met  with  in  the  upper  Silurian  rock, 
is  by  no  means  of  the  lowest  grade  ;  and 
Professor  Owen,  speaking  of  the  history 
of  fossil  fishes  generally,  says  that  the 
idea    "imparted    is  that    of    mutation 
rather  than  that  of  progression."      In 
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the  cainozoic  rocks  are  examples,  not 
only  of  fishes  and  reptiles  and  birds  in 
abundance,  but  also  of  all  the  orders  of 
mammals  now  existing,  all  mixed  to- 
gether as  indiscriminately  as  are  the  in- 
vertebrata.  And,  so  far  as  I  know,  no 
true  transitional  forms  are  to  be  met 
with  anywhere. 

C.  No  true  transitional  forms  to  be 
met  with  anywhere  !  Is  not  the  pedi- 
gree of  the  horse,  as  made  out  chiefly 
from  American  fossils  by  Professor 
Marsh,  in  flat  contradiction  to  this  state- 
ment ?  And  does  not  Professor  Huxley 
assert  positively  that  this  pedigree  sup- 
plies conclusive  evidence  in  favor  of 
evolution  ? 

M.  He  does,  but  not,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  on  sufficient  grounds.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  the  horse  of  the  present  day  and 
of  the  epochs  corresponding  to  th^  post- 
pliocene  and  recent  rocks,  may  be 
traced  back,  first  to  the  pliohippus  and 
protohippus  (hipparion)  of  the  pliocene 
rocks,  then  to  the  miohippus  (anchi- 
therium)  and  mesohippus  of  the  mio- 
cene  rocks,  and  lastly  to  the  oldest  mem- 
ber of  the  so-called  equine  series  yet 
known,  the  diminutive  orohippus  of  the 
eocene  rocks,  with  four  complete  toes 
on  the  front  limb,  with  three  toes  on  the 
hind  limb,  with  well-developed  ulna  and 
fibula,  and  with  short  crowned  grinders 
of  simple  pattern,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  it  is  so.  The  differences  in 
question  are  greater  than  those  which 
are  met  with  in  the  varieties  producible 
in  any  species  by  locality  or  by  climate 
or  in  any  other  known  way,  and  it  may 
even  be  going  much  too  far  to  suppose 
that  the  horse  is  as  closely  related  to 
the  pliohippus,  pfotohippus,  miohippus, 
mesohippus,  and  orohippus,  as  it  is  to 
the  ass,  zebra,  quagga,  and  the  like.  For 
any  thing  that  appears  to  the  contrary, 
the  orohippus  may  be  as  far  out  of  the 
true  ancestral  line  of  the  horse  as  the 
hippopotamus.  The  horse,  no  doubt, 
is  a  perfect  animal,  but  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  the  orohippus  was 
less  perfect.  Man  is  not  less  perfect  be- 
cause he  has  several  fingers  and  toes, 
and  a  movable  ulna,  and  why  should 
the  eocene  fossil  animal  be  in  a  different 
case  ?  In  this  matter  I  am  sorry  to  dis- 
agree with  so  excellent  a  naturalist  as 
Professor  Huxley,  but  I  cannot  help  it. 

C  If  you  have  sound  reason  on  your 


side,  one  of  the  main  props  of  die  doc- 
trine of  Evolution  is  in  a  sad  state  of  rot- 
tenness. 

M.  It  is,  however,  upon  a  different 
sort  of  argument   that  I   am  disposed 

.  to  lay  stress.  It  is  plain  that  little  or 
nothing  is  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  evo- 
lution unless  interminable  ages  upon 
ages  are  available  for  the  purpose  ;  it  is 
not  plain  that  these  ages  are  available. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  toe 
antiquity  of  the  earth  must  have  been 
infinitely  overrated,  and  that,  after  all, 
geological  time  may  not  reach  back  very 
far  beyond  historic  time. 

'  The  coal  seams  show  very  plainly  that 
the  history  of  the  earth  must  go  back 
into  thousands  of  years,  but  not  into 
millions.     Each   seam  is  in  the   main 
made  up  of  the  trees  and  undergrowth 
of  ancient  forests  which  have  lived  and 
died  db  the  spot.     The  rock  or  shale  or 
clay  overlying  the  seam  is  the  hardened 
6ludge  under  which  the  forest  forming 
4he  Seam  had  been  buried,   and  upon 
which  a  new  forest  had  in  due  time  been 
developed.     In  the  coal  fields  of  South 
Wales,   where  there  are,  one  over  the 
other,    not    less   than  eighty  of    these 
se£ms,  separated  by  intervening   strata 
of  rock  or  shale  or  clay,  it  is  certain 
that  each  seam  testifies  to  a  time  when 

;  an'aticient  forest  lived  and  died  on  the 
$poit>  and  that  each  stratum  or  set  of  strata 
overlying  the  seam  is  a  proof  that  the 
ancient  forest  forming  the  seam  had 
been,  submerged  and  buried  in  sludge. 
And  the  coal  fields  of  South  Wales  are 
npt  those  in  which  the  coal  seams  are 
m(?st  numerous.  Without  doubt,  there- 
fore* a  long  time  must  have  been  spent 
ift  the  formation  of  the  coal  fields — a 
very  long  time.  But  a  very  long  time 
does^  not  mean  quite  the  same  thing  as  • 
interminable  ages  upon  ages,  and  it  may 
mean  no  more  than  a  Jew  thousand 
years.  The  forests  of  the  coal  seams 
grew  in  times  when  the  climate  of  the 
place  was  tropical  or  sub-tropical.  The 
forests  of  the  coal  seams  were  chiefly 
composed  of  rapidly  growing  flowerless 
or  cryptogamous  trees  and  plants  of  the 
families  of  ferns,  club-mosses,  and  horse- 
tails. The  growth  of  such  forests  may 
have  to  be  measured  by  that  of  gourds 
or  mushrooms  rather  than  by  that  of 
oaks  or  hazels  ;  and,  in  fact,  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  a  forest  composed  of 
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plants  like  those  which  are  met  with  in 
the  coal  fields  should  not,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  scores  of  years,  have  attained 
to  a  degree  of  growth  which  would  serve 
for  the  formation  of  the  very  thickest  of 
the  coal  seams.     Nor  is  there  any  better 
reason  for  thinking  that  a  very  long  time 
was  spent  in  the  formation  of  the  stra- 
tum or  set  of  strata  overlying  the  coal 
seam,  for  it  may  well  be  that  the  forest 
was  submerged  and  buried  in  the  sludge 
which  afterward  became  rock  or  shale 
or  clay  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 
And  certainly  it  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  time  was  wasted  in  repeated 
risings  and  fallings  of  the  surface  of  the 
coal  fields,  for  what  is  there  to  contradict 
the  notion  that  all  the  coal  seams  and 
all  the  intercalated  beds  may  have  been 
formed  one  after  the  other  in  one  and 
the  same  process  of  sinking  ? 

Nor  are  endless  age^wanted  for  the 
formation  of  the  limestone  strata  which 
are  in  the  main  made  up  of  corals  and 
shells  of  various  sorts,  or  of  the  scarcely 
stratified  white  chalk,  or  of  the  bands  or 
masses  of  flintstone  in  the  chalk.  If 
the  coral  polype  worked  as  hard  in  an- 
cient times  as  it  does  now,  a  good  deal 
of  the  coral  rag  now  met  with  in  the  crust 
of  the  earth  might  have  been  made  by 
coral  polypes  in  the  course  of  a  few  thou- 
sand years.  If  the  microscopic  globi- 
gerinse  and  other  foraminiferae  worked 
as  hard  in  ancient  times  as  they  do  now, 
a  very  large  amount  of  the  white  chalk 
now  existing  might  have  been  formed  in 
the  course  of  a  few  thousand  years ; 
and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  work- 
ings of  the  microscopic  radiolariae  and 
diatoms  in  the  formation  of  flint  bands 
and  masses.  And  certainly  the  forma- 
tion of  new  rock  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  may  be  supposed  to  go  on  at  no 
very  slow  rate,  if  the  growth  of  the  Ba- 
thybius  of  Professor  Huxley  is  to  be 
measured  by  that  of  another  protoplas- 
mic, jelly-like  substance,  the  common 
jEthalium  of  the  tan-yard.  For,  as  I 
myself  can  testify,  heaps  of  refuse  bark 
which  were  uncovered  by  this  fungus  in 
%  the  evening  may  be  covered  to  the  depth 
of  an  inch  or  two  on  the  following  morn- 
•  ing.  Moreover,  the  work  of  forming 
chalk  or  flint  or  other  rocky  material  is 
in  great  measure  a  simply  chemical 
work,  the  material  being  deposited,  per- 
haps rapidly,  from  the  water  in  which 


it  had  been  dissolved  previously,  just 
as  travertine,  which  is  one  of  the  forms 
in  which  limestone  presents  itself,  is 
deposited  when  the  water  in  which  it 
was  dissolved  by  the  help  of  free  car- 
bonic acid  loses  a  certain  portion  of  that 
acid. 

There  are  also  many  fossils  which 
lend  no  little  support  to  the  notion  that 
some  «f  the  work  which  had  to  be  done 
on  the  stratification  of  rocks  was  accom- 
plished with  a  certain  degree  of  rapidity. 
In  the  case  of  the  fossil  forest  at  Parkfield 
Colliery,  near  Wolverhampton,  the  trunks 
of  the  trees  are,  ajmost  all  of  them, 
broken  off  close  to  the  root,  prostrate, 
flattened,  and  crossing  each  other  in  the 
most  disorderly  manner.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  forest  had  been  crushed 
under  a  sort  of  avalanche  ;  and  even 
where  many  of  the  trunks  are  standing, 
and  penetrating  far  beyond  the  coal 
seam  into  the  superincumbent  rock  or 
shale  or  clay — as  in  the  case  of  the  for- 
ests placed  one  above  the  other  in  the 
South  Joggins  on  the  coast  of  the  Bay 
of  Fundy — a  similar  conclusion  is  inevi- 
table ;  for  here  it  is  evident  that  the  su- 
perincumbent stratum  or  set  of  strata 
into  which  the  trunk  of  the  tree  pene- 
trates, must  have  been  formed  before 
there  had  been  time  for  that  trunk  to 
decaj^  and  waste  away  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things.  And  what  is  to  be 
said  of  the  crushed  and  shattered  state 
of  almost  all  the  great  reptiles  in  the 
trias,  or  of  the  fossil  fish  with  the  small 
fish  half-way  down  its  throat  which  is  to 
be,  seen  in  the  Museum  at  Naples,  ex- 
cept this,  that  the  reptiles  must  have 
been  overtaken  by  some  sudden  ruin 
like  that  of  an  avalanche,  and  that  the 
fish  is  likely  to  have  been  suddenly 
poisoned  while  gorging  its  prey,  by  some 
volcanic  ejection  of  carbonic  acid  into 
the  water  in  which  it  lived,  and  then 
buried  in  the  ooze  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  before  there  was  time  for  the  finger 
of  decay  to  do  its  defacing  work  ? 

The  idea  of  interminable  ages  having 
been  spent  in  the  formation  of  the  fossil- 
iferous  rock  must,  I  suspect,  have  had 
its  birth  in  the  mind  of  some  evolution- 
ist who  knew  y  that  nothing  could  be 
done  in  the  way  of  evolution  in  a  few 
thousand  years.  At  all  events,  I  can- 
not see  why  a  few  thousand  years  would 
not  have  served  for  doing  all  that  had 
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to  be  done  in  the  way  of  simple  stratifi- 
cation. Nay,  more,  I  am  by  no  means 
satisfied  that  the  whole  surface  of  the 
earth  was  successively  covered  by  a 
Mora  or  fauna  corresponding  to  the  flora 
and  fauna  whose  remains  occur  succes- 
sively in  the  palaeozoic,  mesozoic,  and 
cainozoic  rocks.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
quite  conceivable  that  the  ancient  earth 
may  have  been  mapped  out  inUfr  three 
great  districts,  differing  in  their  flora 
and  fauna  in  the  same  way  a3  that  in 
which  the  three  great  groups  of  fossil- 
iferous  rock  differ  in  theirs — that,  in 
fact,  the  Mora  and  fauna  of  the  palaeo- 
zoic, mesozoic,  and  cainozoic  rocks  may 
have  co-existed.  I  can  imagine  that  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  the  district  which  was 
denuded  when*  the  cainozoic  rocks  were 
formed  was  richer  than  that  of  the  dis- 
tricts which  were  denuded  when  the  pa- 
laeozoic and  mesozoic  rocks  were  formed. 
I  can  also  imagine  that  this  order  of  for- 
mation might  have  been  other  than  that 
which  is  actually  met  with — that  the  ca- 
inozoic rocks  might  have  been  first  or 
second  instead  of  third  in  the  series,  for, 
in  order  to  this,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  suppose  that  the  revolution  or  revo- 
lutions which  led  to  the  denudation  of 
these  three  districts  had  been  timed  ac- 
cordingly. And  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  I  am  not  altogether  wrong  in  letting 
my  imagination  run  on  in  this  way.  In 
a  word,  the  impression  left  on  my  mind 
by  these  considerations  is  altogether 
contradictory  to  the  doctrine  of  Evolu- 
tion ;  for  if,  as  would  seem  to  be  not 
improbable,  the  fossiliferous  rocks  may 
have  been  formed  in  $he  course  of  a  few 
thousand  years,  there  would  plainly  not 
be  time  enough  to  allow  of  any  very 
marked  working  in  the  direction  of  evo- 
lution. 

C.  The  impression  left  on  my  mind 
by  certain  passages  in  the  past  history 
of  the  earth  points  to  long  rather  than 
to  short  measures  of  time.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  regions  now  temperate  and 
arctic  or  sub-arctic  were  tropical  or 
sub-tropical  in  the  epochs  during  which 
the  palaeozoic  and  mesozoic  and  caino- 
zoic rocks  were  in  course  of  formation. 
It  is  certain  that  these  same  temperate 
and  arctic  or  sub-arctic  regions  passed 
afterward  through  certain  glacial  epochs 
in  which  the  climate  was  as  severe  as  it 
now  is  in  winter  near  the  pole.      It  is 


certain  that  the  present  state  of  things 
in  the  temperate  and  arctic  or  sub-arctic 
regions  was  ushered  in  almost  suddenly 
by  these  glacial  epochs.  And  why  ? 
Was  it  that  in  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes, and  in  the  revolutions  of  the  ap- 
sides of  the  earth's  orbit,  causes  were  at 
work  by  which  the  summer  and  winter 
relations  of  the  earth  to  the  phases  of 
perihelion  and  aphelion  are  reversed 
every  n,ooo  years  or  thereabout;  and 
that  for  this  reason  a  summer  which, 
like  ours  now,  is  temperate  at  the  aphe- 
lion might  be  tropical  or  sub-tropical  at 
the  perihelion,  and  that  a  winter  which, 
like  ours  now,  is  mild  at  the  perihelion 
might  be  terribly  severe  at  the  aphelion  ? 
In  these  changes  I  can  dimly  see  why 
the  climate  of  regions  now  temperate  or 
arctic  or  sub-arctic  may  have  been 
tropical  or  sub-tropical  prior  to  the  gla- 
cial epochs,  ana  also  why  the  contrary 
state  of  things  in  the  glacial  epochs 
themselves  may  have  been  brought  about. 
Moreover,  I  can  also  dimly  see  why 
changes  in  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's 
orbit  may  have  had  wmaeSdamg  to  do  in 
earning  these  glacial  epochs.  At  the 
present  time  the  earth  is  3,000,000  miles 
nearer  the  sun  at  the  perihelion  in  win- 
ter than  she  is  at  the  aphelion  in  sum- 
mer ;  200,000  years  ago  the  aphelion 
may  have  been  10,000,000  miles  more 
distant  from  the  sun  than  the  perihelion; 
and  even  this  is  not  the  greatest  degree 
of  eccentricity  in  the  earth's  orbit  which 
is  to  be  found  by  going  back  into  still 
more  distant  ages.     What  do  you  say  ? 

M.  I  am  more  disposed  to  agree  with 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  in  thinking  that  these 
changes  in  climate  were  due  to  geo- 
graphical rather  than  to  astronomical 
causes.  The  movements  of  heated  air 
have  undoubtedly  much  to  do  in  distrib- 
uting the  solar  heat  over  the  earth.  The 
air  becomes  less  and  less  heated  in  pass* 
ing  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  be- 
cause the  solar  rays  become  cooler  and 
cooler  as  they  are  more  and  more  ob- 
lique. The  temperature  of  the  earth  is 
greatly  affected  by  the  disposition  of  the 
land  and  sea,  because,  under  sunshine, 
the  air  over  the  land  is  rendered  far  hot- 
ter than  the  air  over  the  water.  If  the 
land  and  water  had  been  so  arranged  as 
to  make  the  equatorial  regions  all  land 
and  the  polar  regions  all  sea,  the  climate 
of  the  earth  generally  would,  for  this 
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reason,  be  far  hotter  than  it  now  is.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  arrangement  had 
been  reversed,  and  the  equatorial  re- 
gions had  been  all  water  and  the  polar 
regions  all  land,  the  climate  of  the  earth 
generally  would  be  far  colder  than  it 
nbw  is.  In  the  former  case  the  equa- 
torial regions  would  be  hypertropical  and 
the  polar  regions  quite  warm  ;  in  the 
latter  case  the  equatorial  regions  would 
be  comparatively  cold,  and  the  rest  of 
the  earth  as  much  ice-blocked  as  it  was 
in  the  glacial  epochs.  And  there  is 
really  nothing  very  far-fetched  in  the 
notion  that  the  land  and  water  may  have 
been  differently  arranged  in  former  times, 
for  man  is  now  living  on  what  was  once 
the  bed  of  the  sea.  Indeed,  the  land 
and  water  must  have  been  arranged  dif- 
ferently in  former  times,  and  therefore 
Sir  Charles  Lyeil  is  quite  at  liberty  to 
think  that  the  signs  of  the  thermal  and 
glacial  epochs  may  simply  mark  the 
times  when  the  land  and  water  were  ar- 
ranged more  or  less  in  one  or  other  of 
these  two  ways,  and  that  the  transition 
from  one  state  of  things  to  the  other 
may  have  been  brought  about  with  more 
or  less  suddenness  by  volcanic  agency. 

C.  Still  you  must  allow  at  least  this 
— that  interminable  ages  must  have  been 
spent  in  the  formation  of  the  granite 
and  other  plutonic  rocks  upon  which  the 
stratified  rocks  are  arranged..  You  al- 
low, I  suppose,  that  time  quite  immeas- 
urable must  have  been  spent  in  the  cool- 
ing down  of  the  original  "fire-mist," 
first  into  an  incandescent,  uncrusted, 
molten  ball,  and  then  into  the  ball  in 
which  the  molten  incandescent  core  is 
hidden,  as  it  is  now,  by  a  cold  solid 
crust  of  the  same  material. 

M .  No  ;  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
the  inorganic  history  of  the  earth  of 
which  an  account  is  given  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis  is  less  misty  than  this  partic- 
ular view,  and  more  to  the  point  every 
way.  You  know  this  history  by  heart. 
In  the  beginning  the  earth  was  covered 
everywhere  with  water ;  afterward  dry 
land  appeared  and  the  waters  were  gath- 
ered together  as  seas.  In  the  beginning 
also  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  sun 
and  other  heavenly  bodies  were  in  the 
same  case  as  the  earth,  "  waters,"  seas 
without  shores,  for  *'  the  waters  which 
were  above  the  firmament"  were  prob- 
ably not   the   clouds,   as    Mr.    Ruskin 


supposes,  but  the  heavenly  bodies  them- 
selves. At  the  Great  Flood  the  land 
disappeared,  for  a  time  altogether  under 
the  waters,  and  afterward  new  land  and 
new  seas  were  formed  by  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  land  and  a  fresh  gathering 
together  of  the  waters.  It  would  be 
easy  to  expatiate  upon  these  statements  ; 
as  it  is,  I  must  content  myself  with  say- 
ing that  they  seem  to  reveal  the  working 
of  a  potent  natural  cause  which  at  one 
and  the  same  time  may  furnish  an  ex- 
planation of  the  so-called  "central  fire" 
of  the  earth,  of  thelight  and  heat  of  the 
sun  and  other  heavenly  bodies,  of  the 
appearance  of  the  land  and  the  gathering 
together  of  the  waters  as  seas  at  the 
Creation,  and  of  the  changes  at  the 
Deluge  by  which  the  land  was  made  to 
disappear  once  more  under  the  waters 
and  to  rise  again  elsewhere  afterward 
— by  which  at  the  Deluge  the  earth  was 
mapped  out  into  new  land  and  new  seas. 
Solar  heat  is — what  ?  Not  a  separate 
radiant  force  which  passes  all  the  way 
from  the  sun  as  heat,  and  loses  energy 
at  a  given  rate  in  passing.  In  climbing 
a  very  high  mountain,  or  in  making  a 
balloon-ascent,  the  air  is  found  to  be- 
come colder  and  colder ;  and  in  inter- 
planetary space,  if  the  experiments  with 
the  actinometer  are  to  be  trusted,  th? 
temperature  is  not  less  than  2560  Fah- 
renheit below  the  freezing-point  of  fresh 
water.  The  case  seems  to  be  one  in 
which  heat  is  developed  as  the  resist- 
ance of  the  atmosphere  to  the  trans- 
mission of  some  latent  force  becomes 
greater  and  greater,  in  which  no  heat 
is  developed  where  this  resistance  is 
practically  nil,  as  in  space.  The  case 
seems  to  be  that  of  a  force  which,  in 
accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  the  cor- 
relation of  the  physical  forces,  may  or 
may  not  be  developed  as  heat,  and  which 
also  may  or  may  not  be  developed  as 
light,  or  electricity,  or  magnetism,  or 
any  other  mode  of  physical  motion.  In- 
deed, the  cause  of  development  or  non- 
development  of  solar  heat  and  light  may 
not  be  unlike  that  which  is  exhibited 
in  the  familiar  experiment  of  passing  an 
electric  current  along  a  conductor  com- 
posed of  short  lengths  of  silver  and  plat- 
inum wire  joined  together  alternately  ; 
for  in  this  experiment  heat  and  light  are 
developed  in  the  pieces  of  platinum  wire 
where  the  resistance  to  the  passage  of 
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the  current  is  at  a  maximum,  but  not  in 
the  pieces  of  silver  wire,  where  this  re- 
sistance is  at  a  minimum.  Nay,  it  may 
be  that  the  earth  has  a  part  to  play  in 
the  production  of  solar  light  and  heat, 
which  cannot  be  dispensed  with — that, 
in  fact,  the  sun  and  earth,  by  virtue  of 
their  heterogeneity,  interact  mutually  in 
the  production  of  solar  force  in  much 
the  same  way  as  that  in  which,  in  the 
production  of  galvanic  force,  the  two 
heterogeneous  metals  interact  in  the  ex- 
periment just  alluded  to.  In  the  case 
of  solar  force,  light  and  heat  and  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism  and  the  agencies 
with  which  chemistry  has  to  do  are  as- 
sociated in  the  same  way  as  that  in 
which  they  are  associated  in  the  case  of 
galvanic  force.  Indeed,  the  different 
modes  of  physical  force  are  all  so  close- 
ly correlated  as  to  make  it  not  improb- 
able that  the  solar  heat  may  be,  not  a 
force  coming  from  the  sun  to  the  earth 
as  heat,  and  arrested  in  its  course  be- 
fore it  can  penetrate  very  far  into  the 
earth,  but  the  expression  of  a  force 
arising  in  the  polar  interaction  of  the 
sun.  and  *e£rth,  penetrating  through* the 
earth  with  a  velocity  comparable  to 
that  of  light,  or  rather  to  that  of  the 
still  more  rapid  electric  tremor  along 
#he  telegraphic  wire,  and  appearing  as 
heat  only  where  the  conditions  are  fa- 
vorable to  the  development  of  this  par- 
ticular mode  of  force. 

And  further  it  is  possible  that  the 
earth  may  play  the  part  of  a  spheroidal 
lens  in  relation  to  the  rays  of  solar  and 
stellar,  heat ;  that  these  rays  may  be 
brought  to  a  focus  deep  down  within 
the  earth,  for  this  must  be  the  position 
of  the  focus  in  any  spheroidal  lens  the 
specific  gravity  of  which  is  as  high 
(5.67)  as  that  of  the  earth  ;  that  this 
focal  concentration  of  the  rays  of  heat 
within  the  earth  may  lead  to  the  fusion 
and  expansion  of  the  parts  correspond- 
ing to  the  focus,  agate  and  cornelian 
and  rock-crystal  being  readily  fusible 
by  the  focal  concentration  of  the  sun's 
rays  when  a  very  large  lens  is  used  ; 
that  the  expansion  <of  the  parts  thus 
fused  and  heated  may  cause  the  overly- 
ing land  to  bulge  out  equatorially  and 
elsewhere  as  the  earth  revolves  upon 
her  axis  and  moves  onward  in  her  or- 
bit ;  and  that  (if  it  be  supposed  that 
the  earth  was  everywhere  covered  with 


water)  this  bulging  out  of  the  land  may 
have  led  to  the  appearance  of  the  dry 
land  in  certain  places  and  the  gather- 
ing together  of  the  seas  in  others. 
Nay,  it  is  also  possible  that  the  sun 
may  exercise  the  same  lens-like  action 
upon  the  rays  of  heat  passing  sunward 
from  all  parts  of  the  heavens,  and  that 
the  position  of  the  solar  focus  may  be, 
not  deep  down  under  the  surface  and  out 
of  sight  as  in  the  case  of  the  earth,  but 
at  or  near  the  surface  everywhere,  as  it 
would  be  if  the  sun  were  made  of  rock- 
salt — at  or  near  the  surface,  as  it  would 
be  if  the  sun  were  made  of  rock-salt,  be- 
cause the  specific  gravity  of  the  sun  is 
very  nearly  that  of  rock-salt,  that  is, 
about  2 — at  the  surface  everywhere,  be- 
cause the  rays  which  are  concentrated 
focally  by  the  lens-like  action  of  the  sun 
fall  upon  the  sun  from  every  part  of  the 
heavens. 

C  But  what  about  the  Deluge? 
Here,  surely,  the  new  natural  cause 
about  which  you  have  been  speaking 
must  be  unequal  to  the  work  which  had 
to  be  done  !  Here,  surely,  there  must 
have  been  some  miraculous  interference 
with  the  ordinary  working  of  the  law. 

M.  Not  so,  necessarily.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  changes  at  the  Deluge 
would  have  been  brought  about  if  the 
path  of  a  planetoid — like  Ceres  or  Pallas 
or  Vesta — had  been  appointed  (the  Del- 
uge was  predicted  and  therefore  it  could 
not  have  been  accidental)  so  as  to 
make  the  planetoid  fall  foul  of  the 
earth  in  a  particular  way  at  a  par- 
ticular time.  In  this  way  the  axis  of 
the  earth  may  have  been  canted,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  planetoid  may  have 
been  shivered  into  the  aerolitic  frag- 
ments which  now  seem  to  be  circulating 
in  an  orbit  of  their  own  along  with  the 
larger  planetoids.  And  if  so,  then  it  is 
also  possible  that  the  focal  centre  into 
which  the.  solar  rays  are  concentrated 
within  the  earth  may  have  been  shifted, 
and  that — if  the  earth  continued  to  re- 
volve on  her  axis  and  move  onward  in 
her  orbit — this  shifting  would  carry  with 
it  a  new  bulging-out  and  a  new  falling- in 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  by  which, 
perhaps,  the  ancient  bed  of  the  sea  and 
the  ancient  land  may  have  been  made  to 
change  places,  and  the  Great  Flood 
brought  about  in  transitu,  for  in  thus 
changing  places  there  must  have  been 
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a  time  in  which  the  sinking  ancient  land 
and  the  rising  modern  land  must  have 
been  sufficiently  upon  a  level  to  bring 
back  the  waters  -over  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth,  as  they  are  said  to  have 
been  at  the  creation. 

C.  You  almost  take  away  my  breath. 

M.  I  have  done  as  soon  as  I  have 
said  a  word  or  two  upon  he  bearing  of 
the  natural  cause  about  which  I  have 
been  speaking  upon  past  changes  of  cli- 
mate in  the  past  history  of  the  earth. 

I  am  disposed  to  revive  a  discarded 
theory  and  believe  that  in  the  first  in- 
stance the  axis  of  the  earth  was  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and 
that  it  was  canted  into  its  present  posi- 
tion at  the  Deluge.  While  the  axis  of  the 
earth  was  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic,  there  would  be  a  state  of 
perpetual  equinox  throughout  the  year 
all  over  the  earth,  of  which  one  effect 
would  be  to  make  it  possible  for  a  more 
or  less  possible  flora  and  fauna  to  flour- 
ish in  regions  which  are  now  temperate, 
and  in  the  regions  which  are  north  or 
south  of  them  ;  when  the  axis  of  the 
earth  was  canted  into  its  present  posi- 
tion, the  state  of  perpetual  equinox  all 
over  the  earth  throughout  the  year  would 
come  to  an  end,  and  the  mure  or  less 
tropical  flora  and  fauna,  which  flourished 
previously  in  the  temperate  regions,  and 
in  the  regions  north  or  south  of  them, 
would  cease  to  flourish,  or  become  ex- 
tinct for  simple  lack  of  warmth. 

Moreover,  I  am  disposed  to  believe 
that  the  glacial  epochs  which  follow  the 
thermal  epochs  may  simply  show  that 
the  land  was  totally  submerged  at  the 
period  of  the  Deluge.  For  what  do  I 
see  if  I  mount  the  standpoint  taken  by 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  in  speculating  upon  the 
past  changes  of  climate  ?  I  see  that  the 
total  submergence  of  the  land  at  the 
Deluge  may  have  been  attended  by  a  re- 
frigeration which  would  be  sufficient  to 
account  for  all  that  has  to  be  accounted 
for  in  the  glacial  epochs.  I  see  that 
the  lowering  of  temperature  consequent 
upon  the  sinking  of  the  land  under  the 
water  in  the  tropical  and  temperate  re- 
gions of  the  earth  would  be  sufficient 
to  freeze  the  sea  over  a  great  part  of 
what  had  once  been  the  temperate  re- 
gions of  the  earth.  I  see  that,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  land  could  not 
have  risen  in  temperate  regions  after  the 
New  Sums.— Vol.  XXXI.,  No.  4- 


Great  Flood  without  being  covered  by 
enormous  glaciers.  I  can,  indeed,  only 
find  in  the  signs  of  the  so-called  gla- 
cial epochs  so  many  signs  of  that  tre- 
mendous revolution  of  which  one  stage 
was  marked  by  the  Universal  Deluge. 
Hor  need  I  go  farther  in  order  to 
find  the  explanation  of  the  interglacial 
beds  containing  remains  of  plants  and 
animals  which  could  not  have  lived  in 
an  arctic  climate,  for  these  beds,  in- 
stead of  pointing  to  "  warm  intergla- 
cial periods"  on  the  spot,  may  simply 
show  that,  as  the  land  continued  to  rise 
above  the  level  of  the  water  after  the 
Deluge,  several  glaciers  from  different 
districts  slipped  one  after  the  other  over 
the  same  place,  and  that  each  one 
brought  with  it  any  organic  or  inorganic 
material  which  happened  to  be  under  it. 

C.  From  your,  point  of  view  you  are 
not  likely  to  see  any  thing  to  lead  you  to 
believe  that  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  years  have  passed  way  since  the  men 
lived,  who  were  contemporaneous  with 
the  extinct  mammoth,  whose  actual 
bones  and  other  relics — canoes,  pile- 
dwellings,  kitchen-middens,  chipped, 
carved,  or  engraved  flint  and  bone  im- 
plements, and  the  rest — are,  one  or  other 
of  them,  met  with  in  the  lacustrine 
strata  of  the  estuary  of  the  Clyde,  under 
the  water  of  more  than  one  of  the  Swiss 
lakes,  in  the  loam  and  breccia  of  the 
Brixham  and  Lifcge  caverns,  in  the  drift 
near  Salisbury,  in  the  older  valley-grav- 
els of  Amiens,  and  in  many  other 
places.  So  viewed,  indeed,  these  rel- 
ics may,  after  all,  point  not  to  pre- 
adamite  man,  but  to  post-adamite  man. 

M.  Obviously  so.  At  all  events  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  necessary  to  fix 
the  date  of  these  relics  very  far  back 
in  time.  The  well-known  remains  of 
the  Temple  of  Serapis  which  we  saw  to- 
gether at  Baiae,  near  Naples,  need  not 
be  very  much  more  recent  than  the  re- 
mains of  the  pile-dwellings  and  ancient 
kitchen-middens  which  we  also  saw  to- 
gether in  Switzerland.  The  human 
skulls  from  the  Liege  caverns  which  you 
saw  soon  after  their  discovery  display 
no  marked  deviation  from  the  present 
Belgian  type  of  skull.  And  certainly  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  valleys  in 
which  the  relics  of  ancient  man  have 
been  found  have  been  hollowed  out  by 
th£  slow  action  of  the  rains  which  fall 
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and  the  streams  which  flow  nowadays. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
these  valleys  were  in  great  measure  hol- 
lowed out  in  a  comparatively  short  pe- 
riod of  time  by  the  emptying  of  a  lake, 
or  by  the  wash  of  the  sea,  or  by  the 
grinding  of  a  glacier,  and  also  that  the 
comparatively  recent  volcanic  action 
which  led  to  the  splitting  off  of  England 
from  France  may  have  had  a  share  in 
the  work  by  raising  up  the  sides  of  the 
valley  suddenly. 

And  thus,  as  you  see,  it  seems  to  be 
possible  to  explain  away  the  intermina- 
ble ages  of  geological  chronology  until 
the  time  left  is  not  enough  to  allow  of 
any  considerable  working  in  the  way  of 
evolution,  for  it  is  a  simple  matter  of 
fact  that  little  or  nothing  has  been  done 
in  this  way  in  ordinary  historic  times. 

C.  Mais — "  a  nos  moutons."  If  past 
time  be  not  immeasurable,  you  take 
away  the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of 
the  evolutionist,  and  at  the  same  time 
do  much  to  establish  my  position — that 
man  was  really  made  at  no  extremely 
distant  period  of  time  in  the  image  of 
God.  * 

M.  I  certainly  find  no  fatal  objection 
to  this  view  in  the  facts  upon  which  the 
doctrine  of  Evolution  has  been  built  up. 
Immeasurable  time,  of  the  passage  of 
which  I  find  no  certain  evidence  in  the 
geological  history  of  the  earth,  is  nec- 
essary to  allow  of  any  marked  change  in 
any  creature  in  the  direction  of  evolu- 
tion. And  even  if  this  difficulty  as  to 
time  could  not  be  done  away  with,  the 
evidence  against  evolution  is,  to  my 
mind,  more  conclusive  than  the  evidence 
in  favor  of  evolution.  I  disagree  alto- 
gether with  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  in 
thinking  that  each  mental  power  and 
capacity  in  man  exists  in  a  rudimentary 
form  in  the  anthropoid  apes  and  in  other 
brute  beasts — that  each  mental  power 
and  capacity  in  man  has  been  acquired 
by  gradation.  I  allow  that  man  par- 
takes in  the  mental  as  he  does  in  the 
bodily  nature  of  the  brute  ;  but  I  see  in 
man  that  in  which  the  brute  has  no 
share.  Xavier  du  Maistre,  in  his  charm- 
ing Voyage  au  tour  de  ma  chambre,  is 
right  in  speaking  of  himself  as  le  moi  or 
ramey  and  also  as  r autre  or  la  bite  ;  and 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  did 
not  work  out  this  idea  a  little  more  ex- 
actly and  fully.     As  it  is,  he  leaves  you 


at  liberty  to  suppose  that,  in  the  form 
of  le  moi  or  fame,  he  has  to  do  with  the 
spirit-world,  and,  in  the  form  of  r autre 
or  la  be*te,  with  the  world  of  sense.  And 
herein,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  clear  rec- 
ognition of  the  truth  itself.  The  life 
of  V autre  or  la  btte,  the  life  of  the  beast, 
even  in  its  noblest  manifestation,  is  life 
which  is  ever  overruled  by  the  impres- 
sions of  the  senses  and  the  perceptions 
connected  therewith.  This  life  it  is 
which  man  has  in  common  with  the 
beasts.  The  life  of  le  moi  or  fame,  on 
the  contrary,  instead  of  being  subservient 
to  the  impressions  of  the  senses  and  the 
perceptions  connected  therewith,  rises 
above  them  into  the  world  of  spirit,  and 
there  lives  a  life  by  which  it  is  enabled 
to  penetrate  far  into  the  inmost  secrets 
of  nature,  to  invent  and  realize  its  in- 
ventions, to  hear  the  music  of  the 
spheres  and  the  unutterable  words  of 
which  its  own  best  tones  and  words  are 
but  jarring  and  lisping  imitations,  to  put 
on  record  these  tones  and  words,  to 
know  good  and  evil,  to  will,  to  love,  to 
pray,  to  worship — to  live  a  life  which  is 
ever  tending  onward  and  upward,  and 
which  can  only  have  its  fruition  by  being 
at  one  with  the  life  of  God  Himself. 
This  life .  it  is  which  is  peculiar  to  man 
— altogether  peculiar.  Nor  do  I  find 
any  reason  for  coming  to  a  different  con- 
clusion— for  thinking,  that  is,  that  the 
life  of  man  differs  from  the  life  of  the 
brute  only  in  degree— in  the  manifest  re- 
semblances between  the  brain  of  man 
and  the  brain  of  the  brute.  Here,  with- 
out doubt,  the  differences  are  only  dif- 
ferences of  degree.  And  this,  in  fact, 
is  only  what  was  to  be  expected,  if  it 
be,  as  you  yourself  hinted  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  conversation,  that  the 
brain  and  the  other  ganglionic  centres  are 
to  be  looked  upon,  not  as  w«lls  and  res- 
ervoirs of  life,  but  simply  as  telegraphic 
apparatus  by  which  the  living  man  or 
beast,  which  is  behind  the  senses,  be- 
hind the  veil,  is  put  in  communication 
with  the  outer  world.  It  is,  I  think,  of 
vital  moment  to  have  clear  notions  here. 
If  it  be  supposed  that  the  brain  and 
other  ganglionic  centres  are  wells  and 
reservoirs  of  mental  life,  then  it  must  be 
conceded  that  the  mental  differences  be- 
tween man  and  the  brute  are  only  differ- 
ences in  degree  of  development,  In- 
deed, it  may  be  doubted  whether,  so  far 
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as  its  essential  ganglionic  elements  are 
concerned,  the  brain  of  man  is  more 
developed  than  that  of  the  brute,  for, 
microscopically,  the  cells  of  the  cerebral 
convolutions  of  a  man  are  undistinguish- 
able  from  those  of  an  ape  or  dog.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  be  supposed  that 
the  brain  and  other  ganglionic  centres 
are  only  parts  of  a  wonderful  telegraph 
apparatus,  in  which  the  chief  work  of 
the  ganglionic  cells  is  to  generate  elec- 
tricity, a  very  different  conclusion  is  ar- 
rived at,,  for  then  the  similarities  in  the 
nervous  apparatus  of  men  and  brutes  are 
only  similarities  in  a  telegraphic  appa- 
ratus. Possibly  the  nervous  apparatus 
made  usp  of  by  Paul  the  Apostle  or 
Plato  or  Shakespeare  or  Beethoven  or 
Newton  may  have  been  no  more  perfect 
than  that  which  is  made  use  of  by  the 
Bosjesman.  Nay,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  nervous  apparatus  of  a  brute 
may  be  put  to  higher  uses  than  those  to 
which  it  is  put — that  there  may  have 
been  no  real  violation  of  law  in  the  ver- 
bal complainings  of  the  ass  of  Balaam. 

C.  You  grant  me  all  that  I  desire, 
and  help  me  to  a  degree  that  I  did  not 
dare  to  expect.  I  saw  that  there  was 
that  in  man  which  raised  him  immeas- 
urably above  any  beast,  but  before  you 
began  to  enlighten  me  more  clearly  I 
imagined  that  the  evolutionists  were  an- 
tagonists with  whom  I  could  not  hope  to 
cope  successfully.  Now  I  see  that  the 
doctrine  of  Evolution  may  be  fallacious, 
not  only  as  regards  man,  but  also  as  re- 
gards beasts — that  it  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  facts  and  sound  dialectics  to 
look  upon  a  plant  or  animal  as  other 
than  perfect  in  itself,  and  perfect  in  re- 
lation to  nature  as  a  grand  whole: — that 
the  imperfection  of  man  and  the  mani- 
fest march  of  man  onward  and  upward 
may,  on  rational  grounds,  find  its  expla- 
nation, not  in  a  process  of  evolution 
from  an  original  state  of  utter  barbar- 
ism, or  worse,  but  in  the  way  which  is 
pointed  out  in  the  Scriptures.  Up  to  a 
certain  point,  n^  doubt,  man  owes  much 
of  his  improvement  to  descent ;  but,  so 
far  as  I  can  make  out,  the  improvement 
which  is  due  to  this  cause  is  but  small  in 
comparison  to  that  which  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  ascribe  to  intuition,  or  rather  to 
Inspiration.  The  exceptional  appear- 
ance of  the  great  men  of  the  earth — the 


salt  by  which  the  common  herd  of  man- 
kind is  seasoned  and  preserved  from 
corruption — is  not  to  be  accounted  for 
by  descent ;  it  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  intuition — by  the  baptism  of  fire — by 
Inspiration.  In  every  case,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  man  is  almost  suddenly  raised  to 
a  higher  level,  not  by  self-assertion,  but 
by  self-abasement,  self-sacrifice,  his 
strength  always  being  made  perfect  in 
weakness,  through  intuition — through 
the  baptism  of  fire — through  Inspiration. 
The  process  is  as  much  opposed  as  it 
can  be  to  the  notion  of  slow  self-de- 
velopment-at-the-expense-of  ^others  upon 
which  the  Darwinian  doctrine  of  Evolu- 
tion is  based. 

M.  It  follows,  more  or  less  clearly, 
from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  life  of 
man  is  not  closed  by  death.  Does  it  fol- 
low that  all  that  may  be  claimed  for 
man  in  this  direction  may  also  be  claim- 
ed for  all  other  living  creatures  ? 

C.  I  do  not  see  my  way  clearly  out  of 
this  difficulty.  It  may  be  that  similar 
plants  and  animals  are  perpetuated,  and 
that  the  same  plants  and  animals  are  not 
perpetuated.  It  may  be  that  the  same 
eldog  or  seminal  form  does  duty  in 
building  up  a  succession  of  similar  plants 
and  animals.  I  can  scarcely  imagine  a 
'  future  state  of  things  in  which  man  is 
alone  with  his  fellow-man  and  with  God. 
But— 

M.  But  it  is  time  to  come  to  a  close, 
for,  instead  of  listening  to  your  last  re- 
marks, I  have  been  wondering  what  our 
friend  at  The  Retreat  would  think  if  he 
had  been  listening  to  our  conversation 
and  were  of  a  malicious  frame  of  mind. 
You  have  been  striving  to  show  that  the 
true  pedigree  of  roan  must  reach  its  be- 
ginning, as  did  the  pedigree  of  St.  Jo- 
seph which  is  recorded  in  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Luke — that  is,  through  Noe,  "  which 
was  the  son  of  Lamech,  which  was  the 
son  of  Mathusela,  which  was  the  son  of 
Enoch,  which  was  the  son  of  Jared,. 
which  was  the  son  of  Maleleel,  which 
was  the  son  of  Cainan,  which  was  the 
son  of  Enos,  which  was  the  son  of  Seth, 
which  was  the  son  of  Adam,  which  was 
the  son  of  God."  Whereas,  he,  poor 
fellow,  was  put  under  a  certificate  of 
lunacy,  and  sent  to  an  asylum  because 
he  believed  himself  to  be  the  son  of 
God,  and  was  thought  to  have  mani- 
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fested  suicidal  tendencies.  It  may  even 
be  wrong  to  suppose  that  h$  wished  to 
drown  himself  when  he  was  found  floun- 
dering in  the  river.  He  would  never  say 
why  he  got  into  this  dilemma,  but  he  al- 
ways repudiated  the  notion  of  suicidal 
intention  or  impulse.  He  may  have  got 
into  the  water  because  he  believed  him- 
self to  be  capable  of  walking  upon  it — as 
Christ  is  seen  to  be  doing  in  a  favorite 
picture  of  his.  And  if  this  were  so, 
then  there  may  have  been  no  very  suffi- 
cient ground  for  dealing  with  him  as 
lunatic ;  for  to  be  over-charitable, 
which  was  and  is  his  only  fault,  is  no 
very  certain  sign  of  lunacy.  It  is  in- 
deed well  for  those  who  shut  him  up 
that  he  cherishes  no  feeling  of  resent- 
ment against  them,  for  an  action  might 
lie  against  them,  with  a  certainty  of 
heavy    damages,   if    a   jury    could  be 


brought  to  adopt  your  views  respecting 
the  pedigree  of  man.     Good-night. 

C.  Only  one  word  more.  You  have 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  say  any  thing 
in  answer  to  those  who  believe  that  man 
is  descended  from  several  distant  stocks. 
Am  I  at  liberty  to  disregard  those  views, 
and  to  take  Adam  as  the  true  starting- 
point  for  all  races  of  man  ? 

M.  I  claim  for  myself  such  liberty, 
and  I  have  done  so  ever  since  the  time 
when  I  became  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Prichard's  great  work  on  "  The  Physi- 
cal History  of  Mankind. ' ' 

C.  I  must  read  that  book  when  I  can 
get  it. 

M.  I  will  send  it  to  you.  Once  more, 
good-night. 

C.  Good-night.  —  Contemporary  Re- 
view, 
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PAGANISM   IN   PARIS. 
BY   PERE   HYACINTHE. 


The  religious  question,  whatever  may 
l>e  said  or  done,  is  the  reigning  question 
of  our  epoch.  It  is  true  we  hear  numer- 
ous voices  demanding  the  separation  of 
politics  and  religion,  of  Church  and 
State,  and,  in  the  actual  age  of  the  world, 
I  have  no  objection  to  the  demand.  I 
will  merely  remark  that  the  only  country 
in  Europe  which,  without  having  realized 
that  separation,  has  at  least  approached 
to  the  ideal  of  it — namely,  Belgium — is 
the  very  country  where  religion  and  poli- 
tics are  confounded  more  than  anywhere 
•else,  and  where,  so  to  speak,  they  con- 
taminate each  other. 

As  regards  France  and  the  Republic — 
and  I  do  not  separate  the  Republic  from 
France,  for,  in  the  situation  in  which 
they  are  placed,  they  have  no  other  al- 
ternative than  to  live  or  die  together— as 
regards  France,  then,  and  the  Republic, 
it  is  more  and  more  evident  to  any  one 
who  has  the  slightest  perspicacity  that 
the  question  they  have  to  solve  under 
penalty  of  death — and  of  a  death  not  far 
distant — is  precisely  the  religious  ques- 
tion. 

I  will  not,  therefore,  separate  what  is 
united  in  the  public  mind  as  in  public 
•events,  and  I  shall  here  study  the  re- 
ligious struggle  not  only  in  the  public 
•conscience,  but  also  in  society. 


Let  us  go  back,  first  of  all,  sixteen 
hundred  years — about  the  year  250  of 
our  era.  Paris  was  then  Lutetia.  It  had 
originally  been  a  small  town  built  by 
Gallic  seamen  upon  what  we  call  to-day 
the  Island  of  the  City.  Later,  after  the 
conquest  of  Caesar,  it  became  a  Roman 
city  and  an  important  centre  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Empire  in  these 
regions.  The  situation  was  admirably 
chosen  in  the  midst  of  the  Gauls,  with 
an  aspect  rather  to  the  north  than  to  the 
south,  in  a  topographical  position  both 
advantageous  and  charming,  just  below 
tl\e  confluence  of  the  Ma  me  and  the 
Seine,  and  above  the  meeting  of  the 
Seine  and  the  Oise,  in  the  midst  of  grace- 
ful and  fertile  meadows  bordering  the 
river.  It  was  by  its  situation  admirably 
disposed  for  maritime  commerce,  and,  in 
fact,  history  tells  us  that  that  commerce 
soon  extended  to  the  distant  countries  of 
Syria.  Every  thing  foretold  that  a  great 
future  was  in  store  for  Lutetia.  And  yet 
history  was  to  surpass  all  expectations  by 
making  it — I  will  not  say,  with  more  con- 
ceit than  truth,  the  capital  of  the  world, 
but  the  capital  of  France  and  the  Latin 
Occident.  That  is  sufficient  for  its  glory, 
and  also  for  its  responsibility.  Such  was 
Lutetia. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  Roman  Em- 
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pire  had  its  magistrates  and  its  juriscon- 
sults there,  and  it  was  one  of  the  centres 
of  its  administration  ;  but  we  are  occu- 
pied not  with  these,  but  with  the  religious 
question,  and  I  must  therefore  add  that 
it  was  one  of  the  religious  centres  of  the 
Empire. 

Christianity  had  reached  some  of  the 
southern  cities  of  Gaul,  and  in  particular 
the  metropolitan  city  of  Lyons,  the  city 
of  Pothinus  and  Irenaeus  ;  but  it  had  not 
yet  invaded  Lutetia  and  the  north.  Pa- 
ganism reigned  there  uncontested.  But 
what  paganism  ?  That  of  Rome.  And, 
if  I  mistake  not,  it  was  one  of  the  most 
perfect  of  paganisms  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  and,  as  such,  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful. 

I  am  well  aware  of  what  has  been  said 
of  the  barrenness  of  the  Roman  genius 
in  particular,  and  of  the  Italian  genius  in 
general — of  their  native  inability  to  pro- 
duce a  great  religious  and  national  epic, 
or  to  create  a  powerful  native  mythology  ; 
but  I  also  know — and  it  is  Cicero  who 
tells  us — that,  in  the  time  of  the  Tar- 
quins,  it  was  not  a  small  drop  but  a 
large  torrent  of  Hellenic  civilization 
which  flooded  Rome. 

Greece  had  sent  thither  her  mythology, 
the  most  brilliant  and  most  perfect  of  all 
mythologies  ;  and  with  this  precious  for- 
eign heritage  Rome  possessed  by  birth- 
right that  energy,  solidity,  and  dominat- 
ing power  which  belonged  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  Romans. 

It  was  therefore  a  mythology  remark- 
able and  perfect  in  itself  ;  it  was,  more- 
over, a  cosmopolitan  religion.  While 
continuing  to  be  the  paganism  of  Rome, 
it  had  opened  her  temples  to  all  the  van- 
quished gods  as  it  had  opened  the  Forum 
to  all  vanquished  heroes.  Rome  had  no 
doubt  preserved  her  political  domination 
as  well  as  her  religious  domination  ;  she 
was  still  Rome,  but  she  was.  not  exclu- 
sive ;  she  opened  her  Pantheon  to  all  the 
religions  of  the  world,  thus  realizing  a 
reconciliation  more  difficult  than  that  of 
peoples — the  reconciliation  of  the  gods. 
It  was  a  cosmopolitan,  in  fact  I  may  say 
a  human,  paganism. 

In  the  same  way  as  it  embraced  all 
races  in  humanity,  it  embraced  all  fac- 
ulties in  the  individual.  It  was  an  elas- 
tic paganism ;  it  had  no  dogma  or 
morality  of  its  own  ;  it  was,  as  has  often 
been  said,  simply  composed  of  myths  and 


rites — myths  and  rites  which  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  reason,  and  still  less  with 
the  conscience,  and  which  were  entirely 
confined  to  the  imagination  and  fingers 
— ritus  ad  solos  digitos  pertinentes.  But 
this  very  infirmity  of  the  Roman  pagan- 
ism, this  vague  character  of  its  doctrine, 
or  rather  this  absence  of  doctrine  and 
morality,  rendered  it  eminently  supple 
and  comprehensive  ;  it  responded,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  the  most  vulgar  wants  of 
popular  superstition,  and,  on  the  other, 
to  the  most  elevated  interpretations  of 
reason  and  philosophy. 

It  was  thus  that,  while  it  satisfied  re- 
ligious sensualism,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  masses  and  even  in  the  cultivated 
classes — while  it  satisfied  them  by  its 
most  absurd  and  most  impure  myths, 
extending,  as  it  did,  to  sacred  prostitu- 
tion— it  accommodated  itself  also  to  the 
dogmatic  principles  of  the  school  of  Al- 
exandria and  the  austere  precepts  of 
the  Portico.  At  the  very  epoch  of  which 
I  am  speaking — in  the  middle  o(  the 
third  century — a  school  of  philosophy, 
perhaps  the  highest  and  noblest  under 
the  sun  next  to  Christianity,  was  founded 
at  Alexandria ;  and  this  school  comprised 
such  men  as  Plotinus,  Proclus,  Julian, 
and  Porphyry.  Without  going  beyond 
the  sphere  of  the  official  religion,  in 
which  it  had  large  latitude,  it  trans- 
formed all  her  myths  into  the  prismatic 
ideas  of  Plato  ;  it  imparted  to  them  a 
sublime  signification  ;  and  the  Julian 
whom  I  have  just  mentioned — the  Em- 
peror Julian,  whom  our  fathers  called  the 
Apostate — dreamed  of  making  this  phi- 
losophy, which  was  both*  rational  and 
mystic,  the  almost  miraculous  remedy 
which  was  to  restore  life  to  the  imperial 
and  pagan  Beast  which  was  wounded 
unto  death  by  Christianity  ;  and  while 
the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  his  descend- 
ants accommodated  itself  so  well  to  the 
rites  and  fables  of  paganism,  the  same' 
thing  must  be  said  of  the  morality  of 
Zeno.  The  Stoical  school  was  a  moral 
school,  and  reckoned  among  its  members 
men  like  Zeno,  its  founder,  like  the  ad- 
mirable Epictetus  (whose  moral  writings 
St.  Charles  Borromeo,  Archbishop  of 
Milan,  read  with  respect  and  profit),  like 
Seneca,  Cato,  and  finally?  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, the  Emperor  Julian  among  the 
Platonists.  I  will  also  mention  Marcus 
Aurelius  among  the  Stoics,  as  the  type  of 
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the  philosopher  and  prince  without  the 
pale  of  Christianity — he  who  realized 
during  one  specific  and  benevolent  hour 
the  dream  of  Plato.  "  The  people," 
said  Plato,  "will  never  be  happy  until 
they  are  governed  by  philosophers." 
Thus  we  see  that  the  austerity  of  the 
precepts  of  the  Portico,  of  Zeno,  and 
Epictetus,  all  equally  accommodated 
themselves  to  paganism,  and  to  that  hu- 
man paganism  which  embraced  the  whole 
of  man  by  his  baser  nature  as  by  his  sub- 
Hmer  being — in  short,  religious  and  so- 
cial paganism. 

Our  ideal  to-day  is,  if  not  the  imme- 
diate separation  of  Church  and  State,  at 
least  to  limit  in  a  more  and  more  precise 
manner  the  frontiers  of  temporal  society, 
which  is  the  State,  and  those  of  spiritual 
society,  which  is  the  Church.  And  we  are 
right.  Every  thing  commands  it — the 
liberty  of  conscience,  the  independence 
of  the  temporal  power,  whether  it  be  in 
the  hands  of  a  monarch  or  those  of  a 
people,  and  finally  the  very  dignity  of  the 
spiritual  power,  which  is  never  greater 
than  when  it  commands  in  the  name  of 
liberty  without  appealing  to  force.  And 
though  we  may  not  claim  a  complete 
and  entire  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  we  should  demand  rigorous  dis- 
tinctions. 

We  must  not  forget  what  history 
teaches  us,  that  Church  and  State,  re 
ligion  and  society,  whether  of  the  Jews, 
pagans,  or  Christians,  were  never  on  a 
more  regular  and  stronger  footing  than 
when  firmly  upholding  each  other.  Now 
that  is  just  what  Roman  paganism  did  ; 
it  had  become,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  incarnate — flesh  of  the  flesh 
and  bone  of  the  bone  of  the  Empire. 
The  Empire  was  one  vast  democracy. 
Ah  !  we  in  France  are  now  striving  in  our 
turn  to  realize  a  truly  liberal  democracy, 
and  we  have  a  right  to  do  so.  But  his- 
tory shows  us  that  Caesarism  was  the 
most  powerful  and  lasting  form  of  de- 
mocracy in  the  past.  The  Roman  Re- 
public was  autocratic — it  perished  with 
Pompey.  Roman  democracy  was  im- 
perial— it  rose  with  Caesar,  who  was 
made. at  the  same  time  a  pontiff  and  a 
deity  !  Statues  of  him  extant  in  Rome 
still  bear  the  inscription  sutnmus pontifex. 
How  .  strange  !  Julius  Caesar,  the  de- 
praved and  immoral,  he  who  scoffed  at 
the  gods  in  private  and  at  virtue  in  pub- 


lic, was  proclaimed  by  the  Roman  Sen- 
ate, in  his  lifetime,  first  a  demigod,  and 
ultimately  a  god. 

Thus  empire  and  religion  were  one  ; 
and,  as  if  to  have  deified  Caesar  was 
not  yet  enough,  the  Senate  and  people 
themselves  were  deified.  The  goddess 
Rome,  dea  Roma,  was  not  only  the  Eter- 
nal City,  with  Jupiter  absolute  at  the 
Capitol,  or  Caesar  reigning  at  the  Pala- 
tine ;  she  embodied  also — authentic  rec- 
ords are  there  to  testify  to  it — the  wor- 
ship of  the  Roman  Senate  and  people. 
The  Empire  itself  was  deified. 

Never,  I  repeat,  had  the  sun  risen  on 
such  a  mighty  empire.  That  is  what  ex- 
isted at  Rome,  while  a  more  humble  re- 
flection of  it  obtained  in  Gaul,  in  Paris  ; 
and  this  it  is  which  a  handful  of  obscure 
men,  all  of  whose  names  have  not  even 
come  down  to  us  through  history,  came 
to  battle  with,  a.d.  250.  St.  Denis,  our 
first  bishop,  St.  Rusticus,  St.  Eleutherus, 
and  a  few  more  unnamed — they  were  ob- 
sc'ure  Christians  sent  by  the  bishop  of 
Rome.  The  Papacy  did  not  then  reign 
in  Rome,  though  it  taught  the  primacy 
of  the  early  ages,  the  humble  and  edify- 
ing primacy  of  the  Apostolic  Church.  It 
was  St.  Fabian  of  Rome  who  sent  thither 
the  man  who  was  to  become  St.  Denis. 
But  what  social  force,  what  human  allies, 
could  be  relied  on  in  the  battle  against 
such  a  power,  against  that  paganism  he 
was  to  encounter  in  Gaul  ?  There  were 
three  forces  :  I  have  just  mentioned  one 
— Rome.  The  Christians  were  its  loyal 
subjects — true  Christians  have  ever  been 
the  faithful  subjects  of  established  au- 
thority— and  at  that  time  Rome  was  rel- 
atively a  beneficent  power.  They  were 
the  subjects  of  Rome  and  at  the  same 
time  its  heroic  victims — victims  sacredly 
rebellious  in  their  conscience.  There 
was  no  dependence  upon  political  Rome 
to  fight  religious  Rome,  for  they  were 
one. 

Apart  from  Rome,  the  old  Celtic  vin- 
dications and  the  young  Germanic  in- 
vasion had  to  be  taken  into  account. 
And  what  were  the  old  Celtic  vindica- 
tions ?  Ah  !  men  were  dreamers  in  those 
days,  and  as  they  dreamed  they  strove  by 
fire  and  sword  for  the  restoration  of  a 
Gallic  nationality,  or  rather  the  founding 
of  a  Celtic  empire  in  opposition  to  the 
cosmopolitan  empire  of  Rome,  that 
should  comprise  alike  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
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Great  Britain.  There  were  men  among 
the  emperors  of  Gaul — men  such  as  IJos- 
thumus,  Victorian,  and  Tetricus  ;  there 
were  heroic  struggles,  but  the  apostles  of 
Paris,  the  apostles  of  the  Gauls,  soaring 
high  above  all  parties  in  the  regions  of 
conscience  and  eternity  sought  not  their 
strength  in  Gallic  vindications. 

But  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine, 
five  or  ten  years  before  the  advent  of  our 
apostles,  there  was  being  formed  the  first 
League  of  the  Franks,  a  barbarous  but 
high-minded  people,  destined  to  bring  to 
us  a  few  drops  of  their  warm  blood  to 
mix  with  that  of  the  Celts,  our  ancestors, 
and  with  [that  of  the  Romans,  our  civil- 
izers — a  barbarous  but  generous  race, 
whose  name,  we  glory  in,  has  clung  to 
us  ;  for  that  name  is  synonymous  with 
frankness,  the  foe  of  deceit,  and  liberty, 
the  enemy  of  servitude.  The  Frankish 
league  and  the  Germanic  invasions  were 
already  beginning  to  disturb  the  land  of 
Gaul ;  but  the  apostles  of  Paris,  the 
apostles  of  the  northern  region,  did  "not 
trust  to  the  Franks  any  more  than  they 
did  to  the  Celts.  Upon  whom,  then,  did 
they  rely  ?  What  forces  did  they  sum- 
mon to  the  aid  of  their  apostolate  ?  Were 
they  themselves  possessed  of  any  strength 
appreciable  in  a  human  sense  ?  I  am 
not  declaiming  but  relating  'history  ;  I 
am  not  putting  forth  a  verbose  apology 
on  behalf  of  Christianity,  but  exposing 
facts  for  candid  appreciation.  The 
Christian  apostles  in  that  golden  age  of 
Christianity,  and  more  particularly  the 
apostles  of  LutStia.  brought  with  them  to 
the  struggle  with  paganism  no  appreci- 
able human  force.  They  certainly  had 
not  recourse  to  the  force  of  arms.  At  a 
later  period  this  force  did  soil  and  dis- 
honor the  hands  of  Christians,  for  it  was 
4  by  the  force  of  arms  that  Christianity  was 
spread  in  Northern  Europe,  and  we 
Frenchmen  are  forced  to  remember  Char- 
lemagne and  Witikind  and  the  compul- 
sory and  sanguimuy  baptism  of  the 
Saxons.  I  need  quote  no  other  ex- 
amples. Were  I  to  run  through  the  an- 
nals of  the  history  of  the  Catholics  as 
well  as  of  the  Protestants  in  the  middle 
ages  and  during  the  sixteenth  century,  I 
should  encounter  everywhere  the  sight  or 
smell  of  blood.  But  in  those  early  times 
the  hands  of  the  Church  were  clean  ;  she 
had  not  yet  grasped  the  sword  by  the 
hilt — nay,  it  was  its  point  that  was  buried 


in  the  breast  of  her  martyrs.    Therefore 
it  was  not  the  force  of  arms. 

Was  it  the  power  of  gold  ?  Bishops 
and  priests  of  those  days  were  not  paid 
by  the  State  ;  and  they  had  not  yet  in- 
vented that  other  source  of  revenue, 
which  I  shall  not  perhaps  call  simoniacal, 
but  which  nevertheless  is  not  edifying — 
viz.,  fees,  fixed  by  tariff,  on  prayers,  on 
the  sacraments,  on  the  means  of  grace, 
and  therefore,  one  may  say  almost,  on 
the  blood  of  Christ. 

Sceptical  conservatives  were  not  want- 
ing in  those  days,  any  more  than  in  ours, 
but  they  at  least  offered  the  insult  of 
munificent  almsgiving,  prompted,  it  is 
true,  not  by  faith,  but  by  interested  mo- 
tives, and  intended  to  extract  from  re- 
ligion immunity  if  not  influence  ;  and 
they  laid  their  largess  on  other  altars  than 
that  of  the  true  and  living  God  ;  they 
gave  to  other  priests  than  those  of  Jesus 
Ch«st.  Those  early  Christians  counted 
no  more,  therefore,  on  the  power  of  gold 
than  on  that  of  the  sword.  What  then 
was  that  strange  power  which  served 
them  in  their  warfare  ?  Was  it  that  of 
science  or  of  eloquence  ?  History  brings 
down  to  us  no  mention  of  these  ;  and  if 
we  consult  Paul  the  apostle,  the  master 
and  model  of  them  all,  we  find  him  say- 
ing to  the  Christian  communities  of  his 
day  :  "  Look  well  around  ye,  my  breth- 
ren, and  behold,  there  are  not  many  rich 
or  noble  among  you,  nor  many  learned 
according  to  the  world.  I  myself, ' '  adds 
the  apostle,  "  have  not  come  with  the 
eloquent  words  of  human  wisdom  ;  but 
because  the  world  would  not  know  God 
by  the  wisdom  of  God  himself,  God  has 
resolved  to  save  the  world  by  the  foolish- 
ness of  preaching."  This  is  what  they 
brought  with  them,  the  madness  of  their 
preaching,  the  heroism  of  their  martyrs  ; 
and  they  hid  themselves  in  subterranean 
chambers,  for  they  dared  not  appear  in 
Paris  in  the  light  of  day — the  intolerance 
of  the  times  would  not  have  suffered  it. 
So  they  descended  into  crypts  and  vaults, 
and  there  they  founded,  there  they 
erected,  those  two  monuments,  so 
humble  yet  so  sublime — the  pulpit  and 
the  altar.  A  pulpit  from  whence  they 
taught  not  human  science,  but  the  divine 
law ;  an  altar  whereon  they  realized 
not  social  justice,  but  infinite  love.  In 
Rome,  human  science  and  social  justice 
were  pre-eminent,  and  yet  they  sufficed 
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not  to  save  her.  All  science  that  had 
been  acquired  down  to  that  epoch,  Rome 
%  possessed,  and  we  laugh  at  her  to-day,  as 
they  will  laugh  at  our  infantine  science  of 
to-day  in  two  or  three  centuries  hence. 
But  as  we  look  back  and  smile  at  the  sci- 
ence of  Rome,  we  should  be  respectful, 
remembering  that  it  was  illustrated  by 
philosophers,  literary  men,  and  artists. 
But  then,  as  now,  science  was  not  enough 
for  the  world.  There  was  justice,  and  it 
was  given  to  Rome  to  commence  here 
below  the  building  up  of  social  justice  ; 
and  even  to-day,  at  the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  I  am  not  afraid  to  render 
homage  to  Roman  law,  which  has  helped 
us  to  live  so  long,  with  which  we  shall 
continue  to  exist  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
and  of  which  the  great  St.  Augustine 
said  :  "As  supernatural  wisdom  came 
from  God  through  the  mouth  of  the 
prophets,  so  also  natural  wisdom,  social 
justice,  came  from  the  same  God  through 
the  mouth  of  the  Roman  legislators  {leges 
Romanorum  divinitus  per  ora  principum 
emanarunt)" 

No  !  Justice  and  wisdom  were  not 
sufficient ;  faith  was  necessary,  love  was 
required.  Faith,  that  is  to  say,  that  en- 
lightenment which  does  not  contradict 
reason,  but  sees  beyond  it ;  that  divine 
flame  which  lights  up  the  midnight  of  in- 
ternal darkness-^-sin — as  well  as  the  all- 
pervading  shadow  of  Heaven — miseri- 
cordia  ;  that  flame  which  renders  evident 
to  man  the  corruption  dwelling  unknown 
within  him,  and  which  shows  him  the 
mercy  of  God  bending  down  and  extend- 
ing over  him. 

What  was  necessary  then  for  this  con- 
quest of  Gaul  ?  Simply  this — the  folly 
of  their  preaching ;  the  story  of  this 
Man,  the  Son  of  a  virgin,  risen  from  the 
dead  ;  but  above  all  that  story  between 
the  virgin  and  the  sepulchre — the  gibbet 
— was  necessary  :  this  Man,  Son  of  man 
and  Son  of  God  ;  this  Man  in  whom  the 
human  and  the  divine  natures  were 
united,  blended  together,  ascending  the 
cross  in  order  to  Save  the  consciences  of 
all  from  the  yoke  of  sin  and  all  societies 
from  the  yoke  of  slavery.  Therein  lies 
the  madness,  the  scandal,  the  preaching 
of  the  cross. 

And  by  the  side  of  this  long  pulpit  an 
altar  was  wanted,  that  the  toiler  in  the 
town  and  the  toiler  in  the  field  might  offer 
up  the  produce  of  their  labor,  the  bread 


and  wine  of  creation,  the  two  substances 
watered  by  the  rains  of  heaven,  bathed 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  bedewed  by 
the  holy  sweat  of  the  toiler's  brow.  The 
two  substances  which  sustain  our  life — 
bread  which  is  strength,  wine  which  is 
Joy — the  two  royal  and  sacerdotal  sub- 
stances must  be  brought  to  this  altar,  and 
by  means  of  a  mystery  entirely  spiritual 
and  yet  qui^e  real,  by  a  mystery  which 
concedes  nothing  to  the  senses,  but  gives 
every  thing  to  the  soul,  are  to  become  the 
body  and  the  blood  of  the  immortal 
Martyr,  realizing  the  living  union,  the 
direct  union,  the  immediate  union  of  man 
with  his  God,  and  of  man  with  his  fellow- 
man,  of  whatever  caste  or  race  or  nation 
he  may  be  ;  for,  as  St.  Paul  had  said, 
"  there  are  no  longer  amongst  you  either 
Jews  or*  Gentiles  ;  there  is  no  longer  a 
people  of  the  narrow  and  selfish  revela- 
tion ;  there  are  np  longer  peoples  of  vain- 
glorious and  corrupt  civilization  ;  there 
are  no  more  Greeks  and  barbarians ; 
there  are  no  more  rich  and  slaves  ;  there 
are  no  more  men  and  women,  and  you 
are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus."  That  is 
how  paganism  was  vanquished  here  in 
Paris — the  word  of  faith  in  the  pulpit  of 
St.  Denis,  the  mystery  of  love  on  the  al- 
tar of  St.  Denis. 

And — I  will  not  say  a  few  centuries, 
but  only  a  series  of  years  had  passed,  and 
the  Seine,  as  it  embraced  the  point  of  the 
island  where  rrow  rises  the  majestic  fa- 
cade of  Notre-Dame,  and  where  then 
stood  a  temple  to  the  Roman  and  Gallic 
gods,  saluted,  as  it  murmUied  past  among 
the  sweeping  meadows,  the  first  tmt  de- 
finitive trophies  of  the  victories  of  Christ 
— the  victories  of  the  Gospel  and  of 
Christian  civilization. 

As  we  approach  and  touch  the  actuali- 
ties of  our  own  time,  I  feel  the  lines  of 
justice  stronger  and  straighter.  But 
within  these  lines  and  with  the  actualities 
of  to-day  we  breathe,  thank  Heaven,  the 
beneficent  atmosphere  of  liberty.  I  shall 
therefore  speak  my  mind  freely,  recount- 
ing what  I  see  in  the  region  of  free- 
thought,  as  it  is  called.  But  the  word  is 
badly  chosen.  We  Christians  also,  we 
desire  and  we  are  bound  to  think  freely. 
We  are  between  two  parties — I  should 
say  armies — that  of  Rationalism  and  that 
of  Ultramontanism.  I  respect  them 
both.  I  respect  the  Roman  Catholics, 
because  they  are  especially  my  brethren  ; 
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I  shared  for  a  long  time  their  delusions, 
and  I  still  share  their  faith,  as  expressed 
in  the  Nicene  Creed.  I  am  and  intend 
to  remain  Catholic.  I  also  respect  the 
free-thinkers.  I  know  how  sincere  a 
great  number  of  the  mare,  and,  moreover, 
I  feel  myself  moved  by  a  painful  and  re- 
spectful sympathy  for  the  sufferings 
which  it  has  been  my  lot  to  discover  in 
many  of  their  consciences.  And  far  be 
it  from  me  to  willingly  wound — 1  will  not 
say  any  conscience — but  any  person, 
and  if  I  unwittingly  do  so,  I  retract  be- 
forehand. 

Returning  to  my  subject — we  will  pass 
from  the  third  to  the  nineteenth  century. 
I  will  not  say  that  in  the  interval  of  these 
sixteen  hundred  years  Christianity  has 
perished  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  that 
in  more  than  one  sense  it  has  more  life 
than  ever  in  the  world,  and  that,  too,  in 
Paris.  What  I  will  say  is  that  the  official 
and  divine  institution  which  is  repre- 
sented among  us  by  the  Catholic  Church 
has  been  shaken.  Twice  in  the  history 
of  these  centuries  the  see  of  St.  Denis 
has  abdicated,  and  twice  it  has  abdicated 
before  two  rival  paganisms,  mortal  ene- 
mies each  of  the  .other,  and  yet  leagued 
together  against  the  Gospel — against  the 
pure  and  entire  Gospel.  Such  is  my 
thesis.     I  will  now  deal  with  the  facts. 

Let  us  begin  by  speaking  of  the  first 
of  these  two  paganisms — of  that  which  I 
will  call  the  intellectual  paganism,  or 
rather  the  irreligious,  I  should  almost 
say  the  impious,  paganism — for  it  is  that 
which  suppresses  religion.  The  other 
paganism  is  the  superstitious  paganism, 
which  distorts  religion.  In  speaking  of 
the  first  of  these  paganisms — first  chro- 
nologically, but  not  in  power — I  can  re- 
peat what  we  havelearned  from  Leibnitz, 
and  what  experience  has  confirmed,  that 
each  new  affirmation  of  superstition  or 
fanaticism  is  met  by  a  negation  of  in- 
credulity and  irreligion,  and  that  each 
new  manifestation  of  incredulity  encoun- 
ters a  new  affirmation  of  superstition. 
Extremes  meet — nay,  they  do  more — 
they  unite  and  propagate  ;  and  this  is 
precisely  the  tragic,  the  formidable  aspect 
of  the  situation. 

To  deal  with  the  paganism  of  incre- 
dulity, of  irreligion,  we  must  go  back  to 
the  troubled  dawn  of  our  French  Revo- 
lution. 

It  was  before  an  assembly  which  had 


had  its  days  of  glory,  but  which,  at  the 
time  I  am  speaking  of,  was  not  worthy  of 
France — the  National  Convention.  At 
its  bar  appeared  the  successor  of  St. 
Denis,  he  who,  invested  with  the  episco- 
pal tiara,  occupied  the  see  of  Paris — the 
constitutional'  bishop  Gobel.  On  his 
brow,  which  had  borne  the  mitre  (mys- 
terious symbol  of  the  august  and  pacific 
power  which  comes  from  Jesus  Christ), 
he  had  placed  the  red  Phyrgian  cap — 
emblem  'of  the  bloody  demagogy.  He 
appeared  before  that  assembly  without 
having  been  called,  and,  in  base,  despic- 
able language,  said  :  "  The  will  of  the 
people  has  always  been  my  first  thought, 
and  my  first 'duty  is  to  obey  it."  But 
the  cowardly  apostate  confounded  the  re- 
spect of  the  people  with  the  fear  of  the 
scaffofd,  as  he  confounded  the  respect  of 
God  with  the  terror  of  hell.  Tormented 
by  day  by  the  vision  of  the  guillotine, 
tortured  at  night  by  infernal  visions,  • 
actuated  by  the  basest  cowardice,  and 
possessing  no  religion,  neither  that  of  the 
Stoics  nor  that  of  Christians,  he  had 
come  there,  surrounded  by  the  meanest 
of  his  priests,  to  abjure  at  one  and  the 
same  time  his  *  Christian  faith  and  his 
episcopacy.  "  Citizens,"  said  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Convention  to  them,  "  in 
laying  on  the  altar  of  the  Republic  these 
Gothic  baubles,  you  have  deserved  well 
of  the  nation. " 

Frantic  applause  burst  forth  from  most 
of  the  benches,  while  Robespierre,  iso- 
lated in  his  disgust,  meditated  the  sen- 
tence which  a  few  days  later  was  to  send 
Gobel  to  wash  out,  if  he  could,  his  shame 
by  the  guillotine. 

This  was  the  first  abdication  of  the 
pulpit  of  the  see  of  St.  Denis. 

This  abdication  was  not  made,  how- 
ever, into  the  hands  of  paganism  :  the 
Convention  was  not  pagan,  it  was  deist. 
Robespierre  proclaimed  it  in  language 
which  was  perhaps  strange  and  ridicu- 
lous, but  which  has  also  its  sublime  as- 
pect— he  proclaimed  the  official  belief  of 
the  French  people  in  the  Supreme  Being 
and  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
Would  that  all  the  Republicans  of  to-day 
had  preserved  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention  ! 

The  Convention  was  deist,  but  it  was 
already  outstripped  by  atheism.  Ro- 
bespierre was  classed  among  the  cham- 
pions of  the  old  rigime.     The  Supreme 
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Being  was  a  myth  to  be  banished  with 
Jehovah  and  Jesus.  The  Commune  of 
Paris  was  in  thef  van  of  progress,  and  the 
procurator — ringleader — of  that  Com- 
mune, Chaumette,  stood  in  front  of  the 
altar  of  Notre-Dame  to  inaugurate  the 
most  disgraceful  of  all  paganisms — the 
religion  of  atheism.  On  the  altar  of  Jesus 
stood  a  courtesan  ;  she  personified  in  her 
barren  and  corrupting  flesh  the  profaned 
reason  of  man.  A  shameless  woman,  a 
reason  profaned — this  was  the  goddess  of 
Reason  ;  and  to  her  were  offered  adora- 
tions which  we  are  willing  to  forget  on 
the  condition  that  we  are  not  forced  to 
remember  them. 

It  was  therefore  a  new  paganism  which 
arose  ;  but,  to  the  glory  of  the  French 
people,  I  can  say  that  the  goddess  of 
Reason  threw  off  her  vile  trappings  and 
cleansed  herself  of  the  mire  into  which 
she  had  fallen.  And  yet,  alas  !  to  be 
faithful  to  truth,  I  am  forced  to  say  that 
the  goddess  Reason  is  still  standing  erect, 
and  that  her  throne  is  neither  in  Berlin 
nor  London — at  Berlin,  in  the  German 
universities,  where  there  are  no  doubt 
powerful  lucubrations  of  rationalism  and 
irreligion  ;  in  England,  where  flourishes 
to-day  the  most  radically  sceptical  school 
in  the  world — but  the  irradiating  and 
powerful  focus  is  Paris. 

Not  only  is  the  goddess  Reason  still 
living  in  our  midst,  and  not  only  are  we 
living  witnesses,  but  we  are  living  actors 
in  a  veritable  paganism. 

Paganism  is  vast — it  stretches  from  the 
African  fetishism  to  the  pantheism  of  the 
Brahmins  and  the  atheism  of  the  Buddh- 
ists, for  atheism  itself  has  its  religion. 
There  are  those  to  be  found  in  our  day 
who  imagine  that  religion  can  be  up- 
rooted from  the  human  soil  and  a  great 
people  made  to  live  without  adoring.  But 
religion  is  a  thing  so  great,  so  subtle,  so 
deep-rooted  in  man,  that  even  when  the 
very  idea  of  God  has  disappeared,  as  in 
Buddhism  (which  contemporaneous  sa- 
vants affirm,  although  I  myself  doubt  it), 
there  still  remains  a  religion,  the  most 
powerful  and  sometimes  the  most  fanatic. 
Thus,  from  the  fetishism  of  the  Africans 
to  the  atheism  of  the  Buddhists  and  the 
pantheism  of  the  Brahmins,  there  are  all 
the  degrees  and  shades  of  polytheism. 
But  these  numerous  forms,  opposed  to 
one  another,  all  enter  into  the  great 
sphere  of  paganism.    We  must  not,  how- 


ever, confound  paganism  with  any  of 
these  forms,  and  if  we  wish  to  obtain  an 
exact  definition  we  must  go  to  the  es- 
sence of  it.  What  then  is  the  essence  of 
paganism  or  idolatry  ?  Bossuet  has  told 
us  in  a  single  word  :  everything  is  God 
except  God  Himself,  Paganism  consists 
essentially  in  the  substitution  of  the  rela- 
tive for  the  absolute,  of  the  finite  for  the 
infinite,  of  man  for  God.  I  say  "  man1' 
rather  than  nature,  for  in  modern  times 
we  do  not  adore  nature,  especially  ex- 
terior nature,  for  we  know  it  better  than 
our  ancestors  ;  we  have  analyzed  it  by 
our  science,  we  have  conquered  it  by  our 
industry  ;  we  simply  make  it  our  slave. 
But  when  God  has  disappeared — when 
the  Living  Infinite  and  the  Personal  Ab- 
solute have  gone — when,  as  Hamilton 
says,  we  have  succeeded  in  exorcising  the 
spectre  of  the  absolute*  we  find  ourselves 
before  another  spectre — man  :  man  be- 
holding only  himself,  man  adoring  him- 
self, sometimes  with  the  calculating  de- 
signs of  a  cold  egotism,  sometimes  with 
the  sudden  passions  of  voluptuousness, 
ambition,  or  pride  ;  but  it  is  always  man 
that  adores  himself.  If  he  adores  him- 
self in  his  individual  person,  it  is  ego- 
tism ;  if  he  adores  himself  in  the  person 
of  some  or  all  of  his  kind,  it  is  what  is 
called  to-day,  in  rather  barbarous 
French,  Faltruisme  (other-selfism)  ;  or 
when,  finally,  withdrawing  himself  from 
individuals  or  from  his  own  person,  he 
adores  himself  under  the  ideal  of  human- 
ity, and  when  man  adores  himself  in  hu- 
manity, as  Auguste  Comte,  a  man  of  great 
talept,  almost  of  genius,  said,  "  in  the 
continuity  of  convergent  beings,"  it  is 
still  man  adoring  himself.  And,  I  would 
ask,  did  not  Auguste  Comte  himself, 
while  summing  up  and  crowning  a  sci- 
entific life  by  mystic  conceptions,  pass 
from  pure  philosophy  to  religion,  and  in- 
augurate in  Paris,  at  No.  io,  Rue  Mon- 
sieur le  Prince — it  still  exists — what  he 
called  "  the  sanctuary  of  the  religion  of 
humanity,"  of  which  he  was  the  first 
high-priest,  and  for  which  he  created  a 
calendar  and  sacraments  ?  These  arc 
living  facts  of  to-day. 

Do  not  overlook  the  fact  that,  while 
pointing  out  what  I  call  the  paganism  of 
the  Positivist's  school,  the  adoration  of 
man,  I  render  to  it  the  homage  which  it 
deserves.  I  have  spoken  of  its  founder : 
what  should  I  not  have  to  say  of  him  who 
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has  been  par  excellence  the  continuator  of 
the  system  of  the  founder  of  Positivism, 
whose  conscience  is  as  upright  as  his  in- 
telligence is  penetrating,  of  whom  it  has 
been  said  that  he  is  "a  saint  who  does 
not  believe  in  God, ' '  and  who  is  such  an 
eminent  representative  of  modern  science 
and  of  French  patriotism — Littr6  ? 

There  are  at  this  moment  in  France 
two  schools,  distinct,  though  having  a 
certain  connection,  and  which  carryall 
before  them — the  Positivist  school  and 
the  Materialist  school.  I  shall  certainly 
not  say  that  they  resume  in  themselves 
the  whole  of  French  mind.  There  are 
in  France  a  great  many  Christians  in  the 
Roman  Ghurch,  for  Roman  Catholics  are 
very  often  far  better  than  the  Ultramon- 
tane system  that  holds  and  binds  them. 
There  are  great  numbers  of  Christians 
among  the  Protestant  confessions  ;  and 
then  every  thing  beyond  the  pale  of  Chris- 
tianity is  not  pagan.  Two  religions  pos- 
sess the  free  and  open  right  of  profession 
in  France  :  Judaism,  which  proclaims 
Jehovah,  the  personal  and  living  God  ; 
and  Islamism  (for  Algeria  is  a  part  of 
France),  proclaiming  in  a  no  less  earnest 
and  passionate  manner  a  personal  and 
living  God,  Allah !  Therefore  every 
thing  is  not  pagan  on  the  soil  of  France. 
And  in  the  realm  of  philosophy,  in  the 
different  spiritualistic  schools  which  still 
uphold  the  banner  of  God,  of  the  human 
soul,  of  hope,  or  rather  of  everlasting 
truth — the  banner  of  spiritual  philosophy 
— all  these  in  France  comprise  Christi- 
anity, Judaism,  Islamism,  and  the  spir- 
itualistic school.  But  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  they  do  not  all  bask  in  the 
sunshine  of  success  and  popular  favor. 
The  two  schools  which  nowadays  hold 
sway  over  the  scientific  realm,  and  would 
fain  attract  within  their  grasp  all  methods 
of  teaching,  and  encroach  on  private  and 
social  life,  are  the  sciences  of  Material- 
ism and  Positivism. 

But  I  will  not  hesitate  to  tell  these 
schools  that  they,  in  fact,  are  the  em- 
bodiment of  paganism  in  the  sense  of  the 
substitution  of  man  for  God.  It  is  true 
that  it  is  a  very  pure  paganism,  for  in- 
deed there  could  be  no  other  within  a 
Christian  society.  Jesus  Christ  has 
spoken  of  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
It  is  the  creature  usurping  the  place  of 
the  Creator ;  the  constant  substitution 
of  the  finite  for  the  infinite,  of  man  for 


the  personal  and  living  God.  That  is 
paganism  ;  and  we  find  it  in  the  three 
orders  of  human  life — knowledge,  ethics, 
and  society. 

In  the  order  of  knowledge,  it  is  reason 
severing  itself  not  only  from  Christian 
revelation — that  would  be  already  too 
much,  for  human  reason  has  need  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ — but  extinguish- 
ing on  the  very  heights  it  occupies  the 
effulgent  rays  of  dawn,  the  breath  of  the 
early  day  about  to  break.  It  is  reason 
forgetting  all  metaphysics  as  well  as  all 
religion  ;  restraining,  crippling  itself  in 
the  order  of  outer  and  material  observa- 
tion, and  in  the  order  of  inner  and  psy- 
chological observation.  "  There  is  but 
nothingness  beyond  observation  and 
facts,"  says  the  Materialist ;  nothing  but 
hypothesis,  says  the  Positivist.  But  this 
is  the  mutilated  reason  of  man,  the  sci- 
ence of  observation  set  in  the  place  of  the 
natural  sense,  of  the  rational  intuition  of 
things  spiritual  and  eternal.  Such  is  the 
first  characteristic  of  paganism. 

If  we  enter  into  conscience,  we  find  an 
absence  of  the  absolute  elements,  be- 
cause God  is  no  longer  there  :  God  is 
nothing,  or  at  least  an  hypothesis.  The 
human  conscience,  bereft  of  its  absolute 
elements,  is  necessarily  bereft  of  all  di- 
vine elements.  What  then  remains  ? 
Three  laws,  from  which  a  man  may 
choose  according  to  his  taste  or  fancy, 
according  as  his  mind  is  of  an  austere  or 
a  depraved  character— r-the  Jaw  of  con- 
science, but  of  a  conscience  wholly  rela- 
tive and  contingent,  a  conscience  based 
on  self,  which  is  but  self-communing  with 
self  in  its  own  dignity  ;  the  law  of  duty, 
a  beautiful  law,  inasmuch  as  it  sometimes 
gives  rise  to  real  virtues,  admirable  self- 
sacrifice  in  inconsistent  men,  who  are 
better  than  their  systems.  And  yet  this 
is  but  a  relative,  contingent  conscience, 
devoid  of  all  value  but  that  of  human 
self.  By  the  side  of  the  law  of  con- 
science there  is  the  law  of  the  heart,  with 
its  fervid  enthusiasm,  its  beautiful  ideal 
of  the  imagination  as  well  as  of  senti- 
ment. Need  I  add  that  underneath  con- 
science and  heart  lies  what  has  been 
called  "  the  law  of  physical  members," 
as  expounded  by  that  great  Saint-Si- 
monian  school  which  taught  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  flesh. 

If  conscience  be  not  an  element  su- 
perior to  man,  and  law  not  a  light  ex- 
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isting  within  him,  but  coming  to  him 
from  above,  it  is  left  to  man  to  choose, 
to  calculate  in  his  wisdom  the  measure 
of  his  conscience  which  bids  him  sacri- 
fice himself,  the  measure  of  his  heart 
which  bids  him  love,  and  the  measure  of 
his  flesh  which  counsels  his  enjoyment. 
That  is  logic.  Man  may  be  better 
than  logic,  but  nevertheless  this  is  logic. 
It  is  man,  principle  and  end  of  morality, 
as  it  is  man,  the  principle  and  end  of 
conscience. 

In  the  social  order  we  have  democracy, 
a  most  noble  form,  and  perhaps  the 
definitive  form  of  human  societies.  Let 
us  use  no  ambiguities  here.  The  de- 
mocracy which  1  admit  is  that  of  Jean- 
Jacques  Rousseau,  the  initiator  of  con- 
temporary democracy  ;  and  though  often 
a  false  prophet,  he  was  true  and  sublime 
when  he  qualified  democracy  as  "  God's 
people  governing  itself" — i.e.,  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  people  acting  only  as  agent 
of  the  superior  sovereignty  of  reason  and 
justice.  But  the  democracy  of  human 
affairs  which  ignores  God  and  His  divine 
law  in  all  things  is  a  democracy  which 
renders  nugatory  all  laws  it  can  make  it- 
self, and  powerless  all  human  action. 
If  the  value  of  laws,  of  political  con- 
stitutions, of  the  constitution  of  society 
itself — if  the  value  of  property  and  of  the 
family  tie  are  not  founded  on  absolute 
reason,  but  are  merely  the  arbitrary  re- 
sult of  the  popular  will — if  man,  the 
majority  of  the  people — for  it  is  a  major- 
ity, never  a  whole  people,  that  speaks — 
declares  that  such  and  such  a  law  is  a 
true  or  just  one  because  it  has  so  willed 
it,  and  such  and  such  a  constitution 
wrong  or  bad  because  it  will  have  no 
more  of  it — I  maintain  that  such  a  de- 
mocracy is  but  tyranny  under  a  new 
form.  It  matters  little  to  me  that  I  am 
governed  by  one  man  or  millions  of  men. 
As  a  man  I  owe  obedience  direct  only  to 
reason  and  divine  justice,  indirectly  to 
the  social  agent  established  in  the  name 
of  this  reason  and  of  this  justice.  In  a 
traditionally  monarchical  society  this 
agent  is  the  prince,  and  I  acknowledge 
the  monarch.  But,  I  repeat,  behind  and 
above  the  monarch  I  bow  only  to  divine 
order  and  supreme  law,  whose  agent  he, 
the  king  or  the  emperor,  is  held  to  be. 
In  a  democratic  society  it  is  the  people — 
I  should  say  the  majority  of  the  people, 
since  we  must  be  arraigned  before  that 


law  of  numbers  which  is  becoming  the 
constituted  agent  of  justice  and  law.  I 
accept  willingly  the  majority  of  the 
people  ;  but  that  majority  can  claim  my 
allegiance  only  so  long  as  it  shall  rep- 
resent the  principle  of  a  higher  order, 
the  principle  of  absolute  justice — God. 
Thus,  in  the  social  as  well  as  in  the  moral 
and  intellectual  order,  it  is  ever  man  ar- 
raigned before"  his  fellow-man.  In  other 
words,  it  is  paganism. 

We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  the 
second  form  of  paganism — superstition. 
I  will  not  go  back  so  far  as  1793,  but  will 
approach  much  nearer  to  us,  to  1870  ; 
and  not  now  amidst  the  great  parliament 
of  the  nation,  but  amidst  the  grand  as- 
sembly of  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  my 
mind's  eye,  I  stand  within  the  Council 
of  the  Vatican.  A  man  is  there  whom 
we  have  loved,  whose  memory  is  still 
cherished  and  venerated  throughout  the 
French  people — ay,  throughout  the  world 
— the  then  Archbishop  Darboy.  During 
the  strife  of  that  troubled  session  he 
wrote  to  me — for  I  will  say  that,  without 
encouraging  me  in  the  line  my  conscience 
had  marked  out  for  itself,  he  never  with- 
drew from  me  his  esteem  and  his  affec- 
tion— he  wrote  to  me,  who  had  protested 
against  the  Council  before  ever  it  was 
holden,  in  these  words  :  "  Victory  is 
but  too  often  on  the  side  of  the  heaviest 
battalions."  Well,  he  fought  through 
that  deplorable  battle,  and  soon  after,  in 
another  revolt,  opposed  not  his  con- 
victions, not  even  his  faith,  but  his 
breast,  his  life,  like  the  hero  that  he  was, 
like  a  martyr  ;  and,  like  a  saint,  he  gave 
his  blessing  to  the  murderous  bullets  of 
the  impious  Commune,  where  he  was  al- 
ready opposing  his  eloquence  and  con- 
science to  the  moral  and,  in  one  sense, 
no  less  terrible  onslaught  of  Ultramon- 
tane fanaticism. 

I  must  now  speak  of  another  bishop 
whom  I  respect  because  his  private  life  is 
spotless,  and  his  personal  character 
worthy  of  respect,  but  I  claim  the  right 
to  judge  him  by  his  acts.  The  present 
Archbishop  of  Paris  was  likewise  present 
at  the  Council,  and  he  in  advance  abdi- 
cated the  episcopate  of  St.  Denis.  True, 
he  did  not  give  up  Christian  faith,  but  he 
surrendered  the  creed  of  the  Gallican 
Church.  He  was  persuaded  to  throw  off 
his  episcopal  character  derived  from  God 
by  consecration,  and  which,  too,  came, 
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at  least  in  former  times,  from  the  people 
through  the  election  of  the  magistracy, 
which  in  itself  embodies  alike  divine  and 
popular  rights.  He  consented  to  divest 
himself  of  his  Catholic  character  in  ad- 
vance, that  he  might  introduce  into  Paris 
the  new  -episcopate,  a  mere  lieutenancy 
of  the  Pope ;  and  from  that  see  he 
brought  and  introduced  a  new  dogma — 
and  what  a  dogma  ! — into  our  catechism. 
Ah  !  let  us  not  pass  this  over  inconsider- 
ately. The  catechism  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  books,  for  in  the  teaching  of 
our  children  it  is  as  the  maternal  breast, 
either  overflowing  with  pure  and  life- 
giving  nourishment  or  full  of  insidious 
poison.  The  archbishop  has. introduced 
into  the  Paris  catechism,  hitherto  un- 
sullied by  this  error,  the  antichristian 
dogma  which  suppresses  the  Church — 
that  is  to  say,  the  faith  of  all — and  sub- 
stituted for  it  the  Pope,  or  the  will  of 
one  man.  That  ancient  primate,  Gregory 
the  Great,  said  boldly  :  "  He  who  shall 
ever  proclaim  himself  universal  bishop 
will  become,  through  his  arrogance,  the 
precursor  of  Antichrist."  He  further 
said  that  "  should  the  universal  bishop 
fall  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Church  will 
fall  with  him. ' '  Well,  the  universal,  the 
infallible  and  absolute  bishop,  the  man 
before  whom  all  consciences  sink  into 
error  and  perdition — the  infallible  Pope 
— is  written  in  this  catechism.  And  this 
is  not  all ;  for  the  doors  of  our  temple, 
so  long  closed  against  the  Roman  liturgy, 
have  at  last  opened.  The  voice  of  the 
old  and  sound  traditions  has  become 
mute  ;  and  fables,  unworthy  of  reason, 
and  but  too  often  unworthy  of  con- 
science, are  celebrated  before  God.  A 
Catholic  mythology — it  is  no  longer 
Catholic  faith — has  arisen,  in  aid  of  su- 
perstition on  the  one  hand,  and  of  spir- 
itual tyranny  on  the  other.  This  has 
come  to  pass  in  our  day. 

Paganism  is  still  alive  in  our  midst, 
and  as  if  in  response  to  a  law  of  human 
nature,  a  law  to  be  discerned  in  all  my- 
thologies, paganism  has  become  incar- 
nate, has  taken  the  form  of  two  idols, 
one  male,  the  other  female  ;  the  male 
idol  is  the  Pope,  the  female  idol  the 
Virgin  Mary.  No  one  could  venerate 
the  Pope  more  than  I  do,  so  long  as  he 
remains  what  he  was  originally — the  liv- 
ing symbol  of  the  unity  of  all  Christians. 
No  one  could  have  more  respect  for  the 


Holy  Virgin,  the  Virgin  of  the  Gospel, 
the  august  mother  of  the  Son  of  God, 
the  model  for  all  women,  maidens  and 
mothers,  the  humble  but  sublime  Jewess 
who  emancipated  her  oppressed  and  hu- 
miliated sex,  and  who  has  done  more  for 
civilization  than  all  philosophers  and 
legislators  ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  in  profaning  both  Pope  and  Virgin, 
they  have  made  idols  of  them.  The 
death-bed  words  of  M.  de  Montalembert, 
an  ardent  Catholic,  concerning  the  Pope, 
will  never  perish — * '  the  idol  they  have 
set  up  for  themselves  at  the  Vatican." 
Acting  in  the  name  of  the  speaking  idol 
of  the  Vatican,  the  present  Archbishop 
of  Paris  went  up  unto  the  dumb  idol 
which  people  worship  at  La  Salette,  and 
on  the  brow  of  that  statue,  which  the 
Gospel  repudiates,  he  set  a  crown  of  gold. 
I  love  and  venerate  the  mother  of  our 
blessed  Lord  as  the  first  among  all  the 
saints,  but  this  pretended  Virgin — this 
false  mother  who  appears  to  a  poor  de- 
luded fanatic  giving  divine  command- 
ments in  the  worst  of  provincialisms 
{affreux  patois) — I  will  none  of.  No  : 
there  is  no  possible  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Holy  Virgin  is  permitted  to  come  to 
this  earth  in  diverse  ways  and  places  as  a 
second  Saviour  claiming  adoration  that 
can  only  be  given  to  her  Divine  Son. 
This  Mariolatry  is  idplatry.  And — we 
blush  as  we  say  it — there  were  bishops 
present,  the  successors  of  the  apostles  of 
Jesus,  Christians  who  worship  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,  and  thousands  of  French 
people.  This  ceremony  occurred  in  one 
of  our  most  enlightened  provinces,  and 
but  a  few  months  ago,  in  the  year  1879  ! 
What  else  is  this  but  Paganism  ?  and  is 
it  strange  that  I  speak  with  deep  and 
holy  indignation  at  seeing  my  country 
rent  in  twain,  one  half  given  up  to  that 
abstract  idol  called  human  reason — 
which  simply  means  science  separated 
from  absolute  ,  truth,  progress  isolated 
from  its  divine  principle — and  the  other 
half  given  up  to  new-fangled  and  strange 
fetish,  which  is  offered  to  its  worshippers 
in  the  name  of  the  Gospel  ?  This  is  pa- 
ganism, and  its  end  has  not  yet  come. 
Nor  is  it  inactive.  What  spectacle  meets 
our  gaze  on  the  heights  of  Montmartre, 
rising  out  of  and  overlooking  Paris— on 
the  very  spot  which  St.  Denis  and  his 
companions  watered  with  their  blood  ? 
A  church  is  being  built  there ;  but  to 
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whom  ?  To  Jehovah  ?  To  Christ,  His 
Son  and  our  Redeemer?  To  Him  of 
whom  John  the  Evangelist  said,  "  The 
Word,  everlasting  light  of  the  Father,  was 
in  the  beginning  ;  the  Word  was  with 
God,  and  the  Word  was  God ;  and  the 
Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among 
us,  and  we  have  beheld  His  glory"  ? 
Ah  !  He  is  veritably  the  God  become 
manifest  in  the  flesh,  the  God  whose  ful- 
ness has  dwelt  among  men,  has  lived  and 
lives  eternally  in  Christ.  With  clasped 
hands,  on  bended  knees  do  I  worship 
Him.  I  can  truly  say  that  I  am  second 
to  no  Christian,  by  whatever  name  he 
may  be  called,  in  my  passionate  adoration 
of  Him  :  but  He,  the  Christ,  is  not  the 
God  of  Montmartre.  The  God  of  Mont- 
martre  is  the  one  who  appeared,  so  it  is 
said,  to  Marie  Alacoque  during  halluci- 
nation. It  is  he  who,  in  these  visions, 
himself  ordained  that  the  Jesuits  should 
be  the  apostles  of  the  new  dispensation. 
And,  indeed,  it  is  the  Jesuits  who,  in  the 
last  century,  overawed  the  Gallican  epis- 
copacy in  spite  of  their  protestations, 
and  Rome  itself,  in  spite  of  its  wise  mis- 
givings. It  is  they  who,  in  an  unguarded 
moment,  wrung  from  the  Assembly  that 
pretended  national  offering  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus.  And  who  is  this  new 
apparition,  this  strange  figure  presented 
for  our  adoration  ?  Instead  of  the^Word, 
the  Aoyo5y  made  man,  we  have  a  youth 
of  insipid  beauty,  sensual  and  mystic, 
appearing  to  a  deluded  nun  and  exhibit- 
ing to  her  eyes  a  lacerated  viscus — a 
heart  dripping  with  blood,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  red  flame.  These  mis- 
guided Christians  have,  in  their  auda- 
cious fanaticism,  done  what  it  was  not 
permitted  the  cruel  executioners  of  Cal- 
vary to  do  :  they  have  broken  His  sacred 
body,  they  have  torn  out  His  holy  heart, 
and  parade  it  about  the  world  on  ban- 
ner, cross,  and  halberd  !  Ah  !  is  it  not 
true  that  paganism  is  still  in  our  midst  ? 
And  1  dare  assert  that  the  day  when 
Catholic  France  shall  go  up  to  the  shrine 
of  Montmartre — should  she  ever  do  so — 
that  day  will  witness  the  definitive  victory 
of  Jesuitism.  Paris,  conquered  by  the 
Prussians  and  burnt  by  the  Communists, 
will  be  trampled  under  foot  by  the  tri- 
umphant Jesuits. 

But  little  space  is  left  for  me  to  ex- 
plain minutely,  as  I  have  done  in  the  case 
of  irreligious  nationalism,  the  character 


of  Ultramontanism.  However,  I  will 
sum  it  up  in  one  word,  in  its  relation  to 
knowledge,  morality,  and  society. 

In  the  order  of  knowledge  it  is  still 
man  substituting  himself  for  God.  Is  it 
the  Bible,  that  supernatural  word  of  God 
to  the  world  ?  Is  it  reason,  natural  light 
of  God  to  man  ?  No  :  now  the  Bible  is 
closed  ;  reason  is  abased.  While  the 
pious  and  learned  F6nelon,  Archbishop 
of  Cambrai,  was  pursuing  those  philo- 
sophical studies  of  his  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  the  treatise  on  the  Existence 
of  Gody  he  suddenly  recoiled  on  his  own 
reason,  the  reason  of  man,  and  viewing 
in  it  not  the  faculty,  born  shallow  and  de- 
fective, but  the  object  which  illuminates 
it,  the  absolute  ideas  which  people  it  as 
with  a  starry  firmament,  and  the  eternal 
laws  which  govern  it  in  its  contingent 
evolutions,  "  Reason  !  Reason  !"  sud- 
denly exclaimed  the  great  Christian 
thinker,  **  could  it  be  that  thou  art  he 
whom  I  seek?"  Yes;  in  its  object 
reason  is  God,  not  in  itself,  but  in  its  ob- 
ject ;  and  long  before  F6nelon,  St.  John 
had  said,  "  That  word  is  the  true  light 
which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh 
into  the  world.1 '  Well !  reason  is  in 
bondage,  the  Bible  is  closed  :  these  two 
communions — the  one  natural,  the  other 
supernatural,  but  both  direct — of  man 
with  God  are  interrupted.  What  then  re- 
mains ?  Man — man  of  the  same  flesh  and 
blood  as  we  are,  who  is  often  full  of  good 
intentions — it  is  the  case  of  the  present 
Pope,  it  was  the  same  with  his  predeces- 
sor, but  to  the  goodness  of  intentions 
Leo  the  Thrirteenth  joins  a  wisdom  rela- 
tively considerable  in  idea  and  action — 
a  man  who  may  be  virtuous,  but  who  also 
may  be  (history  bears  proof  of  it)  reck- 
oned among  the  weak,  sometimes  even 
among  the  wicked.  And  yet  it  is  on  his 
lips  that  the  permanent  and  lying  miracle 
of  infallibility  is  made  to  dwell.  This 
man,  placed  between  his  equals  and  God, 
will  henceforth  be  the  alpha  and  omega 
of  mbral  and  religious  certitude.  Has 
not  the  leader  of  this  party,  or  rather 
sect,  dared  to  write,  *  *  There  is  only  one 
man  in  the  world  who  knows  any  thing, 
and  he  is  the  Pope  ?' '  * 

Such  is  the  intellectual  paganism. 
The  moral  paganism  is  that  which  also 

*  "  L' Illusion  Libtnle,"  by  M.  Louis  Veuil- 
lot. 
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places  a  man  between  conscience  and 
God.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  any  harm  of 
Catholic  confession  ;  when  it  is  freely 
and  morally  practised,  when  it  proceeds 
from  a  conscience  which  opens  itself  in 
the  full  possession  of  its  liberty,  dignity, 
and  modesty,  and  when  it  is  received  by 
a  man  of  enlightened  religion  and  disin- 
terested devotion,  who  does  not  wish  to 
dominate  over  souls,  but  to  serve  them, 
who  does  not  seek  to  supplant  God,  but 
to  prepare  the  ways  to  Him — then  the 
confessional  is  a  blessing,  a  real  blessing, 
and  I  would  not  for  my  part  diminish  the 
respect  or  the  practice  of  it.  But  this  is 
not  the  Jesuitical  confession.  The  Jesu- 
itical confession  implies  the  abdication 
of  personal  will,  of  individual  responsi- 
bility. Man  in  the  hands  of  a  confessor 
must  be — these  are  the  very  words  of  the 
book — "  like  a  corpse  which  can  be 
moved  about  in  all  ways,  without  a  re- 
sistance, like  a  staff  in  the  hands  of  an 
old  man."  Not  only  obedience,  but 
blind  obedience,  must  be  practised. 
This  is  what  I  call  an  immbrality — the 
faculty  which  ought  to  enlighten  man 
blinding  itself,  the  moral  agent  discharg- 
ing itself  of  its  terrible  but  glorious  re- 
sponsibility on  to  a  stranger.  Even  sup- 
posing this  strange  abdication,  this  mon- 
strous substitution,  took  place  in  behalf 
of  all  virtues,  it  nevertheless  constitutes 
a  fundamental  immorality. 

There  are  certain  things  which  are 
heavy  for  man  to  bear  :  among  them  we 
may  class  the  weight  of  truth  in  his 
reason  and  the  weight  of  justice  in  his 
conscience.  It  is  most  convenient  to  say, 
**  I  will  think  no  more,  I  will  not  even 
believe  any  more,  but  I  will  submit  my- 
self ;"  and  it  is  also  convenient  to  say, 
*'  I  will  struggle  no  longer  for  justice  ;  I 
will  listen  no  more,  according  to  the 
words  of  St.  Paul,  to  my  thoughts  which 
accuse  and  defend  me  in  turns  ;  I  will 
read  no  more  with  the  lamp  of  vigilance 
and  sometimes  of  anguish  that  written 
law,  of  which  St.  Paul  says,  '  Everybody 
is  to  himself  his  own  law,  everybody  will 
be  judged  by  the  law  which  he  bears  in 
his  heart ; '  and  I  abdicate  my  con- 
science into  the  hands  of  a  confessor." 

This  is  paganism — man  substituted  for 
God,  man  intercepting  with  his  fatal 
shadow  the  light  which  comes  from 
above.  It  is  pretended  that  all  this  is 
done  in  the  name  of  the  Church.    As  re- 


gards myself,  I  shall  always  distinguish 
the  Church,  not  only  the  Catholic  Church, 
which  is  more  vast  than  Rome,  but  the 
Roman  Church  itself  in  its  generous  ele- 
ments— I  shall  always  separate  them 
from  what  M,  de  Montalembert  called  in 
a  letter  to  myself  "  the  odious  sect  which 
dominates  and  traffics  on  the  Catholicism 
of  our  days."  The  sect  which  domi- 
nates and  trades  on  the  Catholicism  of 
our  days,  the  sect  which  has  attached  it- 
self to  the  Church  like  an  ivy  which  ex- 
hausts it,  .like  a  cancer  which  devours  it, 
some  think  is  an  absolute  enemy  of  the 
Republic.  It  is  a  mistake.  What  it  is 
the  enemy  of  is  political  and  social  au- 
tonomy— the  communication  of  the  con- 
science of  citizens  and  magistrates  with 
justice  and  superior  reason,  directly,  im- 
mediately, face  to  face,  a  people  of  God 
governing  themselves.  But  if  it  can  find 
anywhere — and  such  things  have  been 
seen  in  South  America  and  elsewhere — 
if  it  can  find  a  Republican  or  Csesarean 
democracy,  no  matter  which,  that  will 
consent  to  place  above  justice,  above 
the  rights  of  one  and  all,  and  con- 
sequently above  God,  the  canonical  Ul- 
tramontane right — that  is  to  say,  the  ar- 
bitrary will  of  the  ope — that  sect  will  be 
contented  with  it,  it  will  acclaim  it,  it 
will  sprinkle  holy  water  on  liberty-trees, 
and  even,  if  necessary,  on  red  Phyrgian 
caps.  All  it  desires  of  man  is  on  thing  : 
to  abdicate  direct  relations,  in  the  social 
order  as  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  or- 
der, with  supreme  reason,  with  absolute 
justice,  with  God,  and  to  place  between 
earth  and  heaven  a  priest — that  Italian 
priest  who  is  called  the  Pope. 

Such  are  the  two  paganisms  which  I 
point  out  to  my  contemporaries,  and  in 
concluding  this  very  imperfect  article  I 
ask  of  them  :  Now,  what  do  you  desire  ? 
Will  you  choose  between  them,  or  will 
you  reject  them  both  ?  Will  you  be  Ul- 
tramontane, kneeling  before  the  Pope,  or 
will  you  be  sceptic,  straying  in  the  midst 
of  your  dreams,  tottering  in  the  midst  of 
your  doubts  ?  You  feel  that  a  choice 
must  be  made,  and  you  know  not  how  to 
make  it.  In  your  hours  of  religious 
seritimentalism  you  incline  toward  Ul- 
tramontanism  ;  in  your  hours  of  philo- 
sophical independence  you  incline  to- 
ward negation,  or  at  least  toward  doubt. 
You  know  not  how  to  say  yes  or  no  de- 
cisively.   Weak  souls,  powerless  reasons, 
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the  majority  hesitate,  till  on  the  point  of 
death,  between  the  affirmation  of  their 
cradle,  whose  echo  awakens  in  their 
tomb,  and  the  negation  of  their  youth  or 
the  doubt  of  their  manhood.  You  di- 
vide yourselves  in  your  own  conscience 
between  two  extremes  which  are  equally 
impossible,  without  being  able  to  dis- 
cover the  luminous  and  pacific  medium. 
You  divide  yourselves  in  your  homes, 
where  you  place  superstition  and  incre- 
dulity side  by  side.  You  send  your  wives 
and  daughters  to  the  school  of  a  super- 
stitious religion  which  teaches  them  to 
think  no  longer.  You  go  with  your  sons 
to  a  school  of  a  heartless  science  which 
renders  prayer  and  love  impossible. 
France  will  be  the  loser  if  this  schism 
continues.  Republic  or  Monarchy,  she 
will  descend  into  the  byways  of  deca- 
dence, and  perhaps  into  the  abyss  of 
catastrophes. 

What  we  must  do,  and  I  continue  to 
appeal  to  my  dear  fellow-citizens,  my 
dear  co-religionists — for,  after  all,  we 
are  all  Christians,  and  when  we  go  to  the 
bottom  of  our  souls  we  all  feel  Christi- 
anity there — we  must,  amid  all  these  er- 
rors, raise  aloft  the  banner  of  the  Gospel. 
Instead  of  isolating  ourselves,  instead 
of  firing  on  one  another  in  this  civil 
war,  in  this  criminal  and  mad  war, 
we  must  unite  together.  We  must  labor 
in  that  work  of  which  Mr.' Gladstone, 
one  of  those  statesmen  who  do  not  blush 
to  be  real  Christians,  remarked  to  me 
one  day  that  the  greatest  idea  of  this 
century  was  Catholic  reform  and  the 
unity  of  the  Church.  Above  Protestant- 
ism and  its  divisions,  above  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism and  its  oppression,  above 
Greek  Catholicism  and  its  somnolence  or 
isolation,  let  us  endeavor  to  arouse  a 
great  organic  and  living  Christianity,  a 
vast  superior  and  integral  Catholicism, 
a  free  and  strong  federation  of  churches 
and  consciences  ;  and  let  us  oppose  to 
the  two  enemies — to  the  one  who  says  to 
man, ' '  Thou  hast  no  soul  or  immortality, 
and  consequently  thou  art  only  an  ephem- 
eral and  suffering  animal ;"  and  to  the 
other  who  says  to  him, '  *  Give  me  thy  soul, 
leave  to  me  thy  conscience,  I  alone  can 


save  them  from  Satan  and  lead  them  to 
God" — to  these  two  paganisms  let  us  re- 
ply with  a  restored  Christianity.     Ah  ! 
this  is  what  must  be  done.    Will  you  do 
it  ?  I  am  asked.     Are  you  a  St.  Denis  ? 
No,  I  am  not  a  St.  Denis,  but  I  am  one 
of  his  disciples.     Nor  am  I  alone,  for 
there  are  legions  of  his  disciples  hidden 
away  throughout  my  beloved  country, 
hidden  and  timid  from  this  long  reign  of 
terror  to  conscience.      But  when  help 
and  liberty  are  assured,  they  will  come 
forth  strong  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord, 
and  we  shall  fight  the  good  fight  together 
— the  peaceful  battle  of  Christ's  love. 
Yes,  we  can  do  this,  we  can  and  we 
ought.     And  if  they  do  not,  and  if  I  fall 
and  die  enveloped  in  my  solitary  flag,  I 
shall  not  die  alone  discouraged.    No,  be- 
cause I  shall  have  fought  for  the  truth, 
believing  that  the  future  will  sooner  or 
later  realize  what   the   present  is  not 
worthy  of  accomplishing.     No — and  my 
friends  will  allow  me  to  speak  thus  per- 
sonally of  the  course  in  which  all  my  life 
and  being  are  engaged — no,  I  shall  never 
be  discouraged  by  the  opposition  or  the 
indifference  of  men,  by  the  delays  of  time 
and  God.     I  shall  not  be  like  those  who 
seek  only  immediate  success.    I  shall  not 
be  like  those  who  stop  before  duty  and 
sacrifice,  saying  to  themselves,  "  If  I  go 
farther,  I  shall  not  be  followed."    There 
are  disciples  of  Christ  who,  alas  !  speak 
thus  in  our  days.    I  shall  march  alone  if 
I  am  to  be  alone.     I  shall  say,  like  the 
poet  philosopher,  "lama  citizen  of  the 
centuries  to  come  ;"  or  rather  I  shall 
say,  as  the  symbol  of  our  faith,  "  I  be- 
lieve in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,"  in 
the  resurrection  of  dead  consciences,  till 
that  of  dead  bodies  shall  have  taken 
place.     I  believe  in  the  rejuvenation  of 
worn-out  institutions,  but  which  must  re- 
vive because  they  are  necessary  ;  in  the 
triumph   of    vanquished  principles,    of 
truths  obscured  by  those  who  combat 
them,  and  often  by  those  who  defend 
them.     I  believe  in  the  final  victory  of 
truth  and  justice,  and  in  the  Teign  of 
God  forever  on  this  earth. — The  Nine- 
tecnth  Century. 
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BY   HENRY   J.    SLACK. 


The  question,  so  often  suggested  by 
changes  in  the  aspect  of  the  planet  Ju- 
piter, "What  is  he  doing?"  is  again 
forcibly  put  by  the  appearance  of  a  re- 
markable spot  of  enormous  dimensions, 
and  of  a  reddish  or  orange-brown  tint, 
which  has  occupied  the  attention  of  ob- 
servers for  several  months,  and  which 
seems  to  be  identified,  so  far  as  relates  to 
position  and  form,  though  not  in  color, 
with  what  has  been  seen  on  former  oc- 
casions. • 

Probably  no  celestial  bodies  reach  a 
permanent  condition  :  constant  change 
seems  a  law  of  nature  ;  but  there  may  be 
great  variations  in  the  rates  at  which 
changes  occur.  If  we  assume  as  probable 
a  modification  of  the  nebular  theory, 
suns  and  their  attendant  planets  are 
formed  by  the  condensation  of  matter  in 
an  extreme  state  of  tenuity,  and  the  mass 
of  suns  and  planets  may  receive  frequent 
additions  in  the  shape  of  any  smaller  or 
less  heavy  bodies  they  are  able  to  at- 
tract. Our  sun  is  probably  a  great  de- 
vourer  of  meteors  ;  and  as  our  earth 
crosses  the  orbits  of  certain  meteoric 
swarms,  we  have  showers  of  shooting 
stars,  fortunately  so  small  that  their 
bombardment  is  unnoticed. 

Scarcely  any  thing  is  known,  or  plau- 
sibly guessed  , concerning  the  condition 
and  properties  of  nebulous  matter.  If, 
for  example,  the  spectrum  of  a  nebul^ 
indicates  hydrogen,  we  may  be  pretty 
sure  it  is  not  in  the  state  of  the  gas  as  it 
is  known  in  our  laboratories.  The  recent 
discoveries  of  Crookes  concerning  the 
properties  of  matter  a  million  times  more 
attenuated  than  common  air  lead  to  the 
hope  that  fresh  light  may  be  thrown  upon 
many  astronomical  questions  ;  but  in  the 
mean  time  it  is  impossible  to  form  more 
than  a  vague  idea  of  the  condition  of  any 
star  or  planet  that  does  not  in  its  main 
features  resemble  our  earth  ;  and  this 
can  be  said  only  of  Mars,  on  whose  globe 
we  can  discover  what  is  probably  land 
and  what  is  water,  and  see  white  masses, 
which  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  are 
snow,  form  and  melt  away  as  the  planet's 
winter  and  summer  affects  them  in  turns. 

Our  earth  has  long  been  in  a  state  of 
Niw  Series.— Vol,  XXXI.,  No.  4. 


slow,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  rapid, 
change.  The  geologist  finds  the  oldest 
rocks  he  can  discover  affording  indica- 
tions that  they  were  formed  when  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  globe  were  sufficiently 
like  what  they  are  now  for  fair  com- 
parison. The  earth's  surface  may  have 
been  warmer,  its  atmosphere  more  moist, 
and  it  may  have  contained  more  carbonic 
acid  than  we  now  find  ;  storms  may  have 
been  more  frequent  and  more  violent, 
but  the  assemblage  of  differences  between 
what  now  is  and  what  was  at  the  time  of 
any  formation  the  geologists  can  reach 
would  not  noticeably  approach  the  enor- 
mous difference  that  separates  the  con- 
dition of  our  earth  from  that  of  either 
Jupiter  or  Saturn.  \t  is  possible  that 
they  now  represent  stages  which  our 
earth  passed  through  in  remote  times, 
and  they  may  be  undergoing  changes  that 
are  approximating  them  to  our  present 
condition.  It  is,  however,  probable  that, 
while  there  are  analogies  and  resem- 
blances in  the  life-histories  of  all  the 
heavenly  bodies,  there  are  also  indi- 
vidual peculiarities  and  diversities  not 
less  important  or  less  striking. 

Jupiter's  diameter  is  about  eleven 
times  that  of  our  earth,  and  bis  mean 
density  is  about  a  quarter  that  of  the 
earth,  or  about  a  third  more  than  water. 
Now,  a  bulky  body  may  be  composed  of 
hqavy  materials,  and  still,  as  a  whole,  be 
lignt,  like  an  iron  ship  or  a  lump  of 
pumice-stone,  that  will  float  in  water. 
The  pumice  lump  is  light  on  account  of 
its  vesicular  formation,  so  that  the  mass 
consists  of  heavy  felspathic  material  and 
the  air  it  contains.  Extract  the  air,  and 
the  pumice  loses  its  floating  power, 
though  still  far  from  heavy  in  proportion 
to  its  bulk.  Most  of  the  earth's  crust  is 
formed  of  solids  much  heavier  than 
water.  Granites  are  more  than  two.and 
a  half  times  heavier  than  water,  slaty 
rocks  much  about  the  same,  and  so  are 
ordinary  limestones,  the  variations  of  all 
being  from  about  2.5  to  2.9.  The  iron- 
stone group  contains  denser  minerals  ; 
red  hematite  has  a  specific  gravity  of  4.5  ; 
magnetic  ironstone,  4.5  to  5.2,  etc.  ; 
and  many  other  ores  are  heavy. 
28 
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At  some  remote  period,  when  only  part 
of  the  now  solid  earth  had  been  con- 
densed from  gaseous  and  vapory  matter, 
our  planet  might  have  had  a  mean  density 
like  that  of  Jupiter,  as  its  rocky  materials 
contain  between  forty  and  fifty  per  cent 
of  oxygen  ;  and  while  condensations  and 
chemical  combinations  were  going  on 
raftidly  our  globe  must  have  been  the 
scene  of 

Thunders,  lightnings,  and  prodigious  storms. 

And  it  is  probable  that  certain  stars 
which  have  suddenly  blazed  forth  with 
passing  splendor  have  exhibited  to  us  the 
spectacle    of    conflagrations    extending 
over  millions  and  billions  of  square  miles. 
Color-changes  in  Jupiter — such  as  those 
noticed  by  Mr.  Browning  and  the  writer 
in  1869-70 — may  have  been  caused  by 
soda-flames,  though  not  fierce  enough  or 
extensive  enough  to  add  materially  to  his 
ordinary  luminosity,  which  is  estimated 
as  always  exceeding,  though  not  in  a  very 
high  degree,  what  it  would  be  by  mere 
reflection  of  light  received  from  the  sun. 
A  drawing  after  Mr.  Browning  was  pub- 
lished in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  ' '  Student 
.and  Intellectual  Observer/'  showing  a 
ibroad,  full,  yellow  equatorial  belt ;  alsp 
Abroad  belts  of  purplish  brown  edged  with 
.narrower  yellow  bands  above  and  below 
^t,  and  curious  white  patches  in  the  upper 
-dark  belt.    The  polar  belts  were  purplish 
and  olive.     The  appearance  and  disap- 
pearance of  these  remarkable  belts  indi- 
cated great  physical  changes,  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  spectroscopes  could  not 
afford  as  much  information  as  was  hoped 
itfor.    The  planet,  though  appearing  much 
brighter,  than  any  star,  gives,  according 
to  Mr.  Browning,  a  spectrum  fainter  than 
ftthat  of  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude. 
It  is  the  size  of  the  planet  and  his  near- 
mess,  as  compared  with  the  distance  of 
.any  fixed  star,  that  makes  him  such  a 
«brilliant  object.     The  size  of  a  luminous 
body  greatly  affects  our  estimation  of  the 
•intensity  of  its  light.     Mr.  Huggins,  at 
*the  time  mentioned,   discovered  some 
dark  lines  in  the  Jovian  spectrum  not  be- 
longing to  the  solar  spectrum,  and  prob- 
ably resulting  from  the  absorptive  action 
of  the  planet's  atmosphere.      He  also 
pointed  out  that  the  remarkable  yellow 
•color  had  been  seen  some  years  before. 
Quite  recently  Mr.  Huggins  has  been  em- 
ploying his  large  reflector  to  take  photo- 


graphic spectra  of  the  planet,  and  he  in- 
forms the  writer  that  "  from  G  to  O  in 
the  outer  violet  there  is  no  sensible  modi- 
fication, either  in  addition  or  absence  of 
lines,  of  the  solar  spectrum."  This  is 
curious,  as  Jupiter  has  exhibited  a  good 
deal  of  primrose  tint,  with  orange-brown 
belts  and  a  big  orange-brown  spot. 

A  telescopic  view  of  Jupiter  usually 
exhibits  some  dark  belts,  occupying  a 
zone  of  considerable  breadth,  on  either 
side  of  the  planet's  equator,  with  less 
conspicuous  markings  nearer  the  polar 
regions,     it   is   also  common   to    find 
various-shaped  patches  brighter  than  the 
rest.      Sometimes    the   general  pattern 
formed    by,  these    markings    lasts   for 
months  with  little  visible  alteration.     At 
other  times  a  few  minutes  are  sufficient 
for    changes  of    enormous    magnitude. 
The  first  question  that  arises  is,  what  do 
the  dark  bands  or  spots  mean  ?   Are  they 
portions  of  the  solid  body  of  the  planet, 
which  have  some  fixity  of  shape,  in  any 
degree  analogous  to  that  of  our  mountain 
chains  or  great  continents  ?   Or  are  they 
cloudy    matter  of    less    light-reflecting 
power  than  the  bright  and  dense  atmos- 
phere by  which  the  planet  appears  to  be 
surrounded  ?    Or  are  they  merely  more 
transparent  parts  of  that   atmosphere, 
through  which  no  lower  objects  happen 
to  reflect  light  enough  to  be  visible  ?  If  the 
bright  parts  of  the  Jovian  disk  are  light- 
reflecting  clouds,  and  the  dark  belts  the 
body  of  the  planet,  we  should  suppose  it 
would  be  common  to  see  a  notched  ap- 
pearance of  the  edges  ;  but  this  is  not  so. 
"  Ordinarily,"  as  Captain  Noble  says, 
' '  the  belts  fade  perceptibly  as  they  ap- 
proach the  actual  edge  of  the  disk  ;  but," 
he  adds,  "  I  have  seen  the  belts  right  up 
to  it. ' '    The  softening  of  the  belts,  as  the 
planet's  rotation  brings  them  to  the  edges 
of  the  disk,  probably  arises   from  the 
dark  parts  being  considerably  below  the 
boundary  of  the  Jovian  atmosphere,  and 
thus  seen  through  a  greater  thickness  of 
it  when  near  the  edges.    When  the  dark 
belts  touch  the  edge  without  noticeable 
softening  they  must  be  higher  up,  and 
less  likely  to  be  any  part  of  the  solid 
body,  if  Jupiter  has  any  thing  that  can  be 
so  called.    The  great  spot  of  this  season 
has  never  been  seen  close  to  the  edge. 
A  very  moderate  magnification  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  as  the  planet  rotates 
it  comes  into  view  decidedly  at  some  dis- 
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tance  from  the  luminous  margin,  and  dis- 
appears at  a  similar  distance  from  the 
opposite  margin. 

Telescopes,  under  the  most  favorably 
conditions,  and  of  the  greatest  power, 
only  reveal  very  large  features  of  the 
planet.  It  is  impossible  to  see  any  thing 
like  details  of  structure,  and  this  makes 
the  identification  of  objects  seen  at  dif- 
ferent times  more  or  less  uncertain.  If 
we  had  glimpses  of  great  mountain  chains 
in  Jupiter  it  would  be  something  like 
seeing  the  Anftes  or  the  Himalayas  all  in 
a  lump,  from  some  skiey  perch,  so  far  off 
as  to  prevent  the  separate  peaks  and  val- 
leys from  being  noticed.  Jupiter  is 
about  five  and  one  fifth  times  as  far  from 
the  sun  as  we  are — our  mean  distance, 
according  to  the  last  reckoning  being 
92,620,000  miles.  With  the  moon  only 
240,000  miles  off,  and  very  frequently 
bearing  a  much  higher  magnification  than 
can  be  applied  without  confusion  to  Ju- 
piter, telescopes  bring  no  object  near. 
A  magnification  of  1000  linear — only 
usable  under  very  favorable  circum- 
stances— makes  lunar  objects  as  big,  but 
not  as  distinct,  as  a  naked-eye  vision  of 
them  would  do  if  it  could  approach  within 
240  miles.  With  the  enormously  greater 
distance  of  Jupiter  it  must  be  evident 
how  impossible  it  is  for  any  thing  but 
huge  masses  to  be  seen. 

Jupiter's  atmosphere  is  much  larger  in 
proportion  to  any  solid  matter  he  may 
contain  than  that  of  our  earth  to  its  solid 
matter.  It  is  also  much  denser,  and  from 
its  greater  distance  only  gets  about  one 
twenty-fifth  as  much  solar  influence  as 
reaches  us.  For  these  and  other  reasons 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  his  cloud 
formations  may  be  more  lasting  than 
ours.  That  his  gaseous  envelope  is, 
however,  at  times  subject  to  violent  dis- 
turbances arising  from  a  prodigious  ex- 
ertion of  internal  forces  is  proved  by  in- 
stances of  sudden  changes  in  the  diam- 
eter of  the  disk.  The  Rev.  T.  W.  Webb, 
in  his  "  Celestial  Objects,"  mentions  as 
"  inexplicable"  an  observation  of  Smyth, 
confirmed  by  similar  observations  of 
Maclear  and  Pearson,  all  being  at  differ- 
ent places — namely,  that  on  June  26th, 
1828,  Jupiter's  second  satellite,  after 
fairly  entering  upon  the  disk,  in  the 
course  of  its  revolution,  was  subse- 
quently seen  for  four  minutes  outside  it, 
and  then  suddenly  vanished.     More  re- 


cently Secchi  noticed  a  similar  phenome- 
non ;  and  the  explanation  can  only  be 
that  Jupiter's  atmosphere  was  suddenly 
blown  out  for  some  thousands  of  miles 
and  retreated  again.  Secchi  states  that 
on  April  2d,  1874,  he  watched  the  first 
satellite  as  it  was  about  to  cross  the 
planet's  disk,  which  appeared  "finely 
undulated."  "When  the  satellite  ap- 
proached within  its  own  diftneter  of  the 
margin  of  the  planet  the  latter  sprang 
toward  it,  appeared  to  touch  it,  and  im- 
mediately retired.  This  happened,  back- 
ward and  forward,  until  the  satellite  had 
plainly  entered  upon  the  planet — that  is 
to  say,  for  four  or  five  minutes.*  .  .  . 
The  satellite  appeared  fixed,  and  all  the 
movement  seemed  to  belong  to  the  disk 
of  the  planet." 

In  October,  1879,  Mr.  Kidd,  of 
Bramley,  Guildford,  saw,  as  is  described 
in  the  Observatory  for  November,  the 
second  satellite  first  touch  thfe  disk,  then 
appear  separated  from  it,  and  finally  pass 
behind  it,  but  remain  for  some  time 
visible  through  it.  The  Observatory 
for  November  also  quotes  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  to  the  effect  that  observations  at 
the  Dearborn  Observatory  indicate  that 
changes  in  the  outline  of  the  planet  take 
place  from  day  to  day.  Two  sets  of 
measures  at  the  interval  of  a  week  are 
stated  to  have  shown  a  difference  in  the 
direction  of  the  major  axis  amounting 
to  50. 

When  extensive  belts  or  bright  por- 
tions change  rapidly,  the  storm  effects 
must  be  immensely  greater  than  in  any  of 
our  hurricanes.  Jupiter's  motion  at  the 
equator  is  at  the  rate  of  about  28,000 
miles  an  hour ;  his  daily  rotation  is  com- 
pleted in  a  few  seconds  less  than  ten 
hours  ;  and  objects  in  Jupiter  weigh 
about  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  on 
our  earth.  When  our  winds  move  with 
a  hurricane  speed  of  85  miles  an  hour,* 
they  exert  a  pressure  upon  whatever  they 
strike  equal  to  36  pounds  per  square  foot, 
What,  then,  must  be  the  force  of  a  Jovian 
storm,  moving  much  heavier  matter  than 
our  air,  at  the  rate  of  300  miles  an  hour, 
as  was  observed  on  one  occasion  by 
Herschel. 

On  another  occasion  South  saw  a  spot 
22,000  miles  long,  and  before  a  friend 
who    was  present  could    commence   a 
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sketch  it  had  nearly  all  changed.  There 
may  in  such  cases  be  violent  chemical 
action,  a  terrific  clashing  together  of 
attorns,  and  the  precipitation  of  solid  ox- 
ides of  metals,  like  the  fumes  produced 
by  the  burning  of  magnesium  wire. 

In  considering  the  persistence  of  spots 
or  markings,  it  seems  that  the  dark  ones 
are  more  lasting  than  the  light.  A  dark 
spot  noticed  by  Cassini  in  1665  was  visi 
ble  up  to  1 7 13,  though  obscured  at  in- 
tervals— at  one  time  for  eight  years. 

Some  interesting  white  spots  were  no- 
ticed in  1878  by  Niesten,  of  the  Brussels 
Observatory,  to  change  from  a  circular  to 
an  elongated  form  as  they  appeared  in  the 
centre  or  nearer  the  sides  of  the  disk. 
This  would  indicate  something  like  a 
columnar  form,  looking  round  when  seen 
vertically,  and  elongated  when  seen 
aslant. 

Lately,*  as  already  mentioned,  a  very 
fine  dark  spot  has  been  seen  upon  the 
South  equatorial  belt.  It  was  found  by 
Niesten  to  be  13*  long  and  3*  wide,  the 
polar  diameter  of  the  planet  being  48". 
When  Captain  Noble  saw  this  spot,  on 
August  2 2d,  1879,  he  made  a  memoran- 
dum that "  the  remarkable  spot  sketched 
on  November  19th,  1858  (nearly  twenty- 
one  years  ago),  reappears — or  one  very 
similar  indeed  to  it  does — to-night." 

M.  Niesten  kindly  sent  to  the  writer — 
who  published  a  translation  of  it  in  the 
Astronomical  Register  for  November — 
a  list  of  observations  of  red  spots  more 
or  less  identical  in  aspect  with  this  one, 
and  probably  of  the  same  formation.  It 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  in  the  revolu- 
tionary state  of  things  existing  in  Jupiter 
there  would  be  the  same  persistence  of 
form  that  belongs  to  our  islands  and  con- 
tinents ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
there  may  be  huge  islands  of  vesicular 
formation,  far  bigger  than  all  Australia, 
floating  in  viscous  seas  ;  so  that  if  the 
figure  of  a  spot  remains  the  same,  or  spots 
seen  at  different  times  bear  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  each  other,  they  might  be 
identical,  jeven  though  there  had  been 
some  change  of  place.  Mathematicians 
tell  us  that  the  flattening  at  the  poles  no- 
ticeable in  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  caused 
by  their  rapid  rotation,  would  be  greater 
than  measurement  shows,  if  such  light 
bodies  were  homogeneous..  There  must, 
therefore,  be  some  portions  much  denser 
than  others,  and  these  planets  most  prob- 


ably contain  matter  in  all  intermediate 
stages,  from  the  -attenuated  gaseous, 
Jhrough  the  viscid,  to  the  solid.  It  must 
often  happen,  as^Chacornac  considered 
traceable  in  the  sun,  that  condensation 
produces  a  great  down-rush,  and  sub- 
stances that  have  been  solidified  falling 
into  hotter  regions  get  melted  up  or  va- 
porized again.' 

The  great  red  spot  lies  like  a  continent 
some  24,000  miles  long,  surrounded  by 
a  rather  narrow  sea  of  ligkt,  and  over  it 
Niesten  noticed  two  brilliant  little  spots 
which  he  appropriately  named  "  pearls." 
There  is  a  general  concurrence  of  opinion 
that  the  big  spot  grew  ruddier  than  when 
it  first  appeared,  or  rather  richer  in  color  \ 
its  "  redness"  has  been  chiefly  caused  by 
the  want  of  achromatism  in  the  teles- 
copes employed.  Glass  mirrors  silvered 
— which  represent  colors  most  correctly 
— show  the  tints  to  be  orange-brown.  The 
bright  parts,  as  seen  by  the  writer  with  a 
With-Browning  silvered  mirror  and  a  fine 
prism,  closely  resembled  the  color  of  au- 
tumn beech-leaves  in  full  sunlight. 
Some  Merz  telescopes  add,  from  their 
defects,  a  purple  tint ;  and  an  instrument 
of  another  maker  gives  the  spot  the  color 
known  as  Venetian  red.  Dr.  Pigott,  who 
has  a  With-Browning  silvered  mirror  in- 
strument, and  a  fine  refractor  by  Wray, 
finds  the  latter  so  unusually  well  cor- 
rected that  its  performance  coincides 
closely  with  that  of  the  former.  Color- 
changes,  both  as  regards  time  and  in- 
tensity, may  be  caused  by  the  greater  or 
less  translucency  and  refracting  powers 
of  the  atmosphere  through  which  any  ob- 
ject is  seen  ;  but  they  may  also  very  fre- 
quently arise  from  the  greater  or  less  heat 
and  luminosity  of  solid  or  viscid  matter 
below  the  cloudy  strata,  and  from  im- 
portant modifications  of  chemical  action. 
Between  September  3d,  at  from  10.45  t0 
10.55  p.m.,  and  October  4th,  10.40  p.m., 
Captain  Noble's  drawings,  made  at 
Maresfield,  show  a  great  change  in  the 
aspect  of  the  planet,  affecting  the  bright- 
ness and  the  tint  of  enormous  spaces. 
Parts  above  the  great  spot  which  were 
brilliant  on  the  former  occasion  had  be- 
come cloudy,  and  south-east  of  the  spot 
there  came  a  round  white  spot,  with  very 
dark  surroundings.  These  changes  must 
have  affected  many  millions  of  square 
miles. 

On  October  16th,  at  10.5  p.m.,  he  no^ 
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ticed  the  color  of  the  red  spot  "  more 
marked  than  ever."  There  were  also 
extensive  changes  in  the  belts,  and  the 
polar  regions  were  more  cloudy.  He 
made  the  following  entry  in  his  note- 
book :  '  *  It  is  a  most  noticeable  feature  ; 
the  red  spot  reposes  like  an  island  in  the 
middle  of  a  light  space  on  the  planet's 
disk,  and  the  belts,  north  and  south  of  it, 
seem  in  a  great  measure  to  conform  to  its 
curved  outline.  This  would  indicate  a 
disturbance  of  a  stupendous  character, 
from  the  amount  of  the  area  involved." 


On  the  whole,  during  the  season  for 
observation  of  1879-80  Jupiter  has  beeji 
more  than  usually  interesting.  From 
pole  to  pole  changes  of  great  magnitude 
have  been  produced  with  prodigality  of 
violence  rather  than  with  economy  of 
time.  Perhaps  the  mighty  planet  is  still 
in  the  stage  of  youth,  with  blazing  and 
explosive  energies  that  a  iew  hundred 
thousands  qf  years  may  be  required  to 
tame  down  to  the  soberness  of  our  com- 
paratively quiescent  earth. — Belgravia 
Magazine.  , 
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"  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  sir,  there 
is  a  system  of  compensation  ;  I,  for  ex- 
ample, occupy  a  position  in  the  cpuntry 
beyond  my  talents,  while  you  possess  tal- 
ents that  are  considerably  above  what  is 
necessary — ahem — to  a  person  of  your 
condition  of  life." 

This  amazing  speech  was  addressed  to 
me  confidentially  in  the  smoking-room 
of  our  common  club  one  night,  by  Mr. 


date  I  don't  think  it  had  ever  tried  it)  tp 
do  so  ;  and  I  believe  even  Beauty  her- 
self would  have  failed  in  the  attempt,  un- 
less she  had  had  a  title  to  back  her.  \ 
Mr.  Dicke's  weakness  was  for  a  lord,; 
a  very  common  one,  of  course,  but  in  his 
case  unusually  pronounced.  His  con- 
versation was  studded  with  titles  as  the 
firmament  is  with  stars  ;  and  he  was  in 
respect  to  them  what  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  rer 


Dornoway-Dicke,  after  we  had  dined  to-  %  lation  to  spiritual  things,  calls  ' '  terribly 


gether  for  the  first  time.  It  was  late  in 
August ;  the  club  was  empty,  and  I  had 
invited  him  to  join  tables,  though  I  knew 
him  to  be  an  ass,  rather  than  dine  alone. 
The  bad  man  may  take  a  solitary  meal 
without  moral  damage,  and  even  to  the 
public  advantage,  since  the  custom  is  un- 
wholesome, and  tends  to  shorten  life  ; 
but  to  the  good  man  it  is  harmful.  His 
thoughts,  constant  as  the  needle  to  the 
pole  to  what  is  pure  and  good,  are  natu- 
rally attracted  to  himself,  and  his  be- 
.nevolent  actions,  his  excellent  motives, 
his  whole  blameless  career,  pass  in  re- 
view before  his  eyes,  and  he  becomes  self- 
conscious  and  self-complacent.  Rather 
than  run  the  risk  of  this,  having  ordered 
my  own  modest  repast,  I  looked  up  at 
Dornoway-Dicke,  who,  with  his  glass 
painfully  fixed  in  his  eye,  was  scanning 
the  same  limited  "  carte* '  for  the  day,  in 
doubt  (as  I  guessed)  about  the  French 
dishes,  and  observed,  "  Shall  we  dine  to- 
gether Y '  and  he  had  replied  courteously, 
••  Charmed,  I  am  sure." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Mr.  Dornoway- 
Dicke  was  a  man  not  easy  to  charm  ;  it 
was  not  in  Genius  (though  up  to  that 


at  ease  in  Zion  ;"  that  is,  he  was  shock- 
ingly familiar  with  earls  and  viscounts, 
while  as  to  baronets,  he  would  refer  tp 
them  by  their  Christian  names.  To  say 
that  his  views  upon  all  matters  were  com,- 
monplace  would  have  been  flattering  t  to 
his  intelligence  ;  they  were  conventional 
to  sublimity. 

"  Ghost  stories  are  absurd,"  argues 
Coleridge,  ' '  because,  though  men  tell  up 
they  have  had  such  an  experience,  if  a 
man  did  really  ever  see  what  he  actually 
believed  to  be  a  ghost,  idiotcy  would  at 
once  supervene  ;"  but  I  firmly  believe 
that  Dornoway-Dicke  would  have  seen  a 
ghost  without  the  least  injury  to  his  in- 
tellectual powers  ;  not  because  he  was  al- 
ready an  idiot,  but  (independently  of 
that)  because  so  unconventional  a  subject 
as  the  supernatural  had  never  entered  his 
mind.  If  the  ghost  had  a  title,  then,  iiv 
deed,  an  impression  might  have  been 
made,  but  it  would  have  been  produced 
by  his  temporal  not  his  spiritual  lordship,. 
In  all  matters  which  exercise  the  humap 
mind,  from  theology  to  American  bowls, 
he  took  not  the  faintest  interest ;  but  I 
had  been  informed — and  warned — tha* 
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upon  the  subject  of  the  dignity  and  po- 
sition of  the  Dornoway-Dicke  family  he 
could,  and  would,  be  very  diffuse  if  you 
were  not  careful.  He  was  a  man,  in  short, 
to  nod  to,  but  not  to  speak  with,  unless 
the  means  of  escape  were  handy.  Still, 
late  in  August,  at  a  London  club,  one 
cannot  afford  to  be  particular,  and  having 
such  strong  moral  reasons  for  not  dining 
alone,  I  had  to  dine  with  Dornoway- 
Dicke. 

There  was  one  circumstance,  however, 
which  really  did  attract  me  toward  this 
gentleman,  and  made  me  wish  for  a  closer 
acquaintance.  It  was  a  much-debated 
question  in  the  club  whether  he  wore  a 
wig  or  not,  and  I  wanted  to  solve  it.  If 
he  did  do  so  (for  even  after  dining  with 
him  I  was  not  sure),  they  were  the  best 
wigs  that  ever  were.  I  say  wigs,  because 
he  must  have  had  lots  of  them,  for  his 
hair  was  sometimes  short  and  sometimes 
long,  and  sometimes  just  as  it  ought  to  be 
in  the  case  of  a  fashionable  young  gentle- 
man of  fifty-four.  For  there  was  this  dis- 
advantage about  the  distinguished  po- 
sition of  the  Dornoway-Dicke  family, 
that,  being  in  the  peerage — though  it 
must  be  confessed  in  a  very  remote  and 
"  presumptive"  fashion — the  man's  age 
was  known  to  a  nicety.  There  was  then 
this  point  (as  to  his  wig)  to  be  cleared  up, 
which  promised  me  some  little  excite- 
ment, and  I  was  also  curious  to  know 
whether  he  talked  of  "the  Land"  as 
though  it  were  alive,  which  I  was  assured 
he  did.  My  information  upon  this  point, 
as  it  turned  out,  was  correct.  The  one 
supreme  effort  of  originality  which  Mr. 
Dornoway-Dicke  had  made  was  to  per- 
sonify the  landed  interest  in  this  peculiar 
fashion. 

•  *  What  the  Land  wants,  sir, ' '  he  would 
observe  very  slowly  and  majestically  (so 
that  you  had  plenty  of  time  to  suggest  to 
yourself  "  top-dressing,"  "  coprolites," 
and  what  not),  "  what  the  Land  wants, 
sir,"  he  always  repeated  this  charming 
phrase,  "  is  fair  play." 

"  The  Land"  wanted  so  many  things 
in  the  course  of  our  conversation  at  din- 
ner, that  I  had  begun  to  think  it  some- 
what exacting,  and  indeed  to  get  a  little 
impatient  of  Mr.  Dornoway-Dicke  him- 
self. But  I  am  never,  or  at  least  hardly 
ever,  discourteous,  and  though  bored  to 
extremity,  like  a  wooden  ship  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  teredo  navalis,  I  endured 


it  as  though  I  had  been  made  of  iron.  I 
had  asked  the  man  to  dinner,  and  in  one 
sense  had  certainly  paid  for  it,  so  felt  con- 
strained by  the  duties  of  hospitality  to  be 
civil  till  the  meal  was  over.  When  it  was 
finished  and  we  repaired  to  the  smoking- 
room  I  had  no  such  scruple.  *'  The 
Vine,"  says  the  classic  author,  "  is  the 
Evoker  of  Truth,"  and  this  is  even  still 
more  the  case  with  the  Cigar.  Imagine 
then  my  indignation  at  that  amazing  re- 
mark of  my  companion,  ' '  I,  for  example, 
occupy  a  position  in  the  country  beyond 
my  talents  ;  while  you  possess  talents 
that  are  considerably  above  what  is  nec- 
essary— ahem — to  a  person  of  your  con- 
dition in  life." 

"  Pray,"  said  I,  "  Mr.  Dornoway- 
Dicke,  confine  your  observations  to  your- 
self, as  you-  generally  do.  As  to  your 
talents,  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  your 
own  modest  estimation  of  them,  but  as 
to  your  position  in  the  country  I  was  not 
aware  that  you  had  any." 

I  hope  this  was  not  rude.  I  spoke  in 
the  gentlest  tones  of  which  the  human 
voice — or  at  all  events  my  voice — is  capa- 
ble, and  in  a  manner  that  was  certainly 
winning,  for  I  felt  that  I  had  scored.  To 
my  astonishment  Mr.  Dornoway-Dicke 
remained  quite  unruffled ;  he  carefuHy 
removed  the  ash  from  the  end  of  his  ci- 
gar with  his  signet-ring,  and  answered 
quietly,  almost  humbly,  '*  You  quite  mis- 
take me.  I  said  my  position  in  the  coun- 
try\  of  which,  as  you  tell  me,  you  know 
nothing.  You  are  not  then  familiar  with 
Mangelwurzelshire  ?" 

I  was  certainly  not.  I  had  heard  of  it 
of  course,  but  I  felt  myself  fortunate  in 
not  having  to  spell  it. 

"Ah,  I  thought  so,"  he  continued 
blandly.  "  You  should  come  down  to 
Dornoway  Court  and  see  me  at  home. 
Then  you  would  understand  why  I  don't 
oftener  visit  London.  In  town  I  am, 
comparatively  speaking,  nobody,  but  in 
Mangelwurzelshire — what  do  you  say 
now  to  running  down  to  us  for  the  first 
week  in  September  ?" 

Five  minutes  before  I  should  have  said 
"  No"  without  the  slightest  hesitation  ; 
but  the  outrageous  vanity  of  the  man's 
manner  tickled  me  to  the  core.  I  felt 
curious  to  see  those  natives  of  Mangel- 
wurzelshire to  whom  Mr.  Dornoway- 
Dicke  appeared  to  be  a  person  of  im- 
portance, and,  moreover,  I  had  not  yet 
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discovered  whether  he  wore  a  wig  or  not. 
•*  The  worst  part  of  a  wig,"  say  the  old 
riddle,  "  as  of  love,  is  the  parting  ;"  but 
Mr.  Dornoway-Dicke's  parting  was  per- 
fect, and  so  delicate  that  one  would  have 
almost  said  it  had  been  effected  by  a  fe- 
male hand.  Among  the  simpler  inhab- 
itants of  Arcadia  l)e  might  take  less  ex- 
treme precautions  to  deceive  the  public  ; 
and  he  certainly  would  not  get  his  hair 
cut,  if  cut  it  ever  was,  so  often.  " 1  will 
come  to  Dornoway  Court  with  pleasure,  " 
I  said  ;  and  on  the  appointed  day  I  went.* 

Important  as  my  host's  position  in  the 
country  may  be,  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  describe  "  Mr.  Dornoway-Dicke  at 
home, ' '  as  though  he  were  a  public  char- 
acter. Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  was  bet- 
ter at  home  than  abroad  (or  at  least  in 
London)  ;  and  as  his  family  were  pleas- 
ant people  and  his  house  full  of  cheerful 
company,  I  did  not  regret  my  visit.  The 
"Court,"  as  he  loved  to  call  it,  was, 
however,  so  peculiar  that  I  must  say  a 
few  words  about  it.  It  was  the  only 
edifice  with  which  I  am  acquainted  which 
gratified  one's  sense  of  humor.  It  was 
quite  spick-and-span  as  respects  newness, 
but  built  and  furnished  in  the  mediaeval 
style.  A  gravel  drive,  rolled  to  per- 
fection, led  up  to  a  frowning  entrance, 
with  a  huge  oaken  portal  in  which  was 
inserted  a  little  hole  barred  with  iron  for 
purposes  of  espial.  Through  this  the 
porter  was  supposed  (though  he  never 
did  it)  to  take  cognizance  of  the  ap- 
proaching visitor,  and  if  peaceful  to  un- 
bar the  massive  bolts  of  the  great  door 
to  let  him  in.  Every  thing  in  the  house 
was  apparently  of  the  same  epoch,  but  in 
reality  about  there  years  old.  .In  the 
dining-room  was  a  fireplace  as  big  as  an 
ordinary  parlor,  and  before  which  one 
would  not  have  been  surprised  to  see  a 
pair  of  trunk  hose  airing,  or  a  couple  of 
jack-boots.  The  sideboard,  to  the  mod- 
ern and  inartistic  eye,  resembled  a 
kitchen-dresser ;  while  in  the  morning- 
room  was  a  spinning-wheel  with  the  flax 
in  it,  as  though  the  thrifty  housewife  had 
just  been  called  away  from  that  occupa- 
tion to  superintend  the  construction  of  a 
venison  pasty,  or  to  issue  orders  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  company  invited  to 
the  morrow's  tournament. 

These  ridiculous  objects,  as  I  soon  dis- 
covered, were  designed  to  persuade  the 
public  that  the  Dornoway-Dickes  them- 


selves were  mediaeval,  and  had  resided  at 
the  "Court"  for  the  last  six  hundred 
years.  Whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  were  new-comers.  In  the  country, 
even  though  you  are  distantly  connected 
with  the  peerage,  this  is  a  serious  ob- 
stacle to  "  position,"  and  the  whole  of 
my  host's  gigantic  intellect  was  concen- 
trated on  attaining  it.  He  had  been 
"  called  upon"  at  once  by  every  one  in 
the  county  within  a  circuit  of  twenty-five 
miles,  except  One.  I  write  it  reveren- 
tially with  a  capital  O,  for  it  was  "  The 
Duke. "  I  am  not  of  course  speaking  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  in  Man- 
gelwurzelshire,  as  in  every  other  county, 
the  duke  was  the  duke  who  lived  there  ; 
his  Grace  of  Turnipt#ps.  This  divinity 
was  still  a  young  man,  unmarried,  and 
not  much  given  to  call  on  anybody  ;  and 
for  three  long  years  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Dornoway-Dickes  had  been  unavailing  to 
induce  him  to  honor  the  "  Court"  with 
his  august  presence.  Two  months  ago, 
however,  he  had  sent  his  card  by  a 
mounted  messenger,  and  one  month  ago, 
oh,  joy  of  joys  !  he  had  accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  a  garden  party  at  the  house 
for  one  of  the  very  days  on  which  I  was 
to  remain  its  guest. 

It  was  just  after  this  gracious'promise 
had  been  given  that  Mr.  Dornoway- 
Dicke  had  made  his  appearance  at  the 
club,  to  make  arrangements  with  Gunter ; 
and  now  that  I  knew  the  circumstances, 
I  was  not  only  not  surprised  at  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  deportment  on  that  oc- 
casion, but  astonished  that  he  should 
have  been  so  affable  as  he  was.  My 
private  impgpssion  is,  that  he  asked  me 
down  to  Dornoway  Court  not  so  much 
from  personal  affection,  as  to  secure  an 
additional  witness  to  his  social  triumph  ; 
but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  The 
duke  was  coming,  and  the  family  were  in 
a  state  of  excitement  rare,  I  should  hope, 
in  Han  well,  and  not  habitually  exhibited 
even  at  Broadmoor. 

The  great  subject  of  discussion  among 
them  for  weeks  had  been,  who  was  to  be 
invited  to  meet  the  duke  ?  and  it  was  not 
exhausted  yet.  Everybody — who  was 
anybody — had  been  asked  except  the  Tit- 
bats  ;  and  the  knotty  point  that  could 
not  be  settled  was,  whether  these. people 
should  be  asked  or  not  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Titbat  were  their  immediate  neigh- 
bors ;  their  lawn-tennis  grounds  were  in 
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fact  contiguous,  and  the  two  families, 
though  not  absolutely  on  a  friendly  foot- 
ing, were  well  known  to  one  another. 
Young  Titbat,  when  a  player  was  want- 
ing, had  sometimes  even  been  invited  to 
make  up  the  party  at  their  favorite  amuse- 
ment ;  and  when  the  balls  went  over  the 
wire  fence  that  separated  the  two  do- 
mains, the  juvenile  Titbats  did  not  pre- 
tend (as  some  young  people  would)  that 
they  were  lost,  but  would  honestly  chuck 
them  back  again.  Still  the  Titbats  were 
not  among  the  County  Families,  nor  any 
thing  like  it.  Their  efforts — far  more 
desperate  than  those  of  the  Dornoway- 
Dickes — had  miserably  and  utterly  failed 
jn  that  direction.  It  was  not  so  much 
that  their  mansion,  was  too  small  to  be 
reckoned  as  a  country-house  ;  that  their 
paddock  could  not  by  any  strain  of 
courtesy  be  called  a  park  ;  or  that  their 
ornamental  lake  was  an  undeniable  pond. 
There  was  something  amiss — I  .never 
pould  find  out  what — about  Mrs.  Titbat. 
»  She  was  a  woman — I  once  beheld  her, 
and  under  circumstances  I  can  never  for- 
get— of  large  proportions  and  hirsute  as- 
pect (indeed,  she  had  a  very  respectable 
beard) ;  her  complexion  was  rubicund, 
and  to  the  uncharitable  might  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  she  indulged  in  liquor,  though 
I  never  heard  that  she  did  so.  Whatever 
was  wrong  with  her  had  happened  so  long 
ago  that  it  would  have  been  much  better 
and  kinder  of  her  fellow-creatures  to  have 
forgotten  it.  My  impression  is,  that  in- 
stead of  rushing  into  matrimony  with  the 
imprudence  of  most  young  couples.  Cap- 
tain Titbat  and  herself  had  exercised  an 
unusual  prudence,  and  had  not  got  them- 
selves indissolubly  united  till  time  and 
trial  had  shown  them  to  be  suited  to  one 
another. 

However  that  might  have  been,  Mrs. 
.Titbat  was  not  "  visited,"  nor  would  the 
Pornoway-Dickes  have  dreamed  of  asking 
her  to  their  garden-party  except  for  that 
contiguity,  to  which  I  have  referred,  of 
their  lawn-tennis  grounds.  The  duke,  it 
was  known,  was  devoted  to  the  game ; 
and  if  the  two  grounds  could  be  thrown 
into  one,  it  was  felt  by  all  the  family  that 
it  would  have  been  an  immense  improve- 
ment This  could  scarcely  be  done, 
however,  without  asking  Mrs.  Titbat's 
})ermissioii,  and  also  the  pleasure  of  her 
company  ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  it  was 
fudged   best  to  leave  matters  as  they 


were.  The  wire  fencing  between  the  tiro 
lawns  was  so  very  slight  that  they  really 
looked  to  be  one  and  the  same,  and  as 
there  was  plenty  of  ground  for  the  duke 
to  play  upon,  he  would  probably  never 
discover  that  both  the  lawns  did  not  be- 
long to  Dornoway  Court. 

In  the  course  of  tfye  intimacy  that  ex- 
isted between  the  junior  members  of  the 
two  families,  the  young  Dornoway- 
Dickes,  with  a  frankness  characteristic 
of  their  age,  had  told  the  young  Titbats 
'  that  the  duke  was  coming  on  Friday  to 
play  lawn-tennis,'  but  that  nobody  but 
tip-top  (not  Titbat)  people  were  to  be 
asked  to  meet  him  ;  nor,was  even  this  the 
worst,  for  it  had  certainly  been  hinted  by 
elder  members  of  the  family,  in  view  of 
the  suggested  amalgamation  of  the  tennis- 
grounds,  that  such  good  neighbors  as 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Titbat  would  certainly 
be  included  in  the  invitation  list.  To  ex- 
plain what  follows  I  must  add  that  Mrs. 
Titbat  herself  was  firmly  persuaded  that 
she  would  be  among  the  guests,  and  was 
transported  with  the  idea  of  it ;  for  the 
being  asked  "  to  meet  the  Duke  of  Tur- 
nip tops"  (as  was  stated  on  the  cards)  was 
in  Mangeiwurzelshire  like  being  pre- 
sented at  Court,  and  at  once  both  white- 
washed and  gilded  the  invitee.  One  has 
heard  of  the  ire  of  the  tigress  when  robbed 
of  her  young, but  what  is^that  as  compared 
with  the  state  of  mind  of  a  lady  of  blem- 
ished reputation  who  has  persuaded  her- 
self that  it  will  be  rehabilitated,  and  that 
in  the  most  splendid  fashion,  and  then 
suddenly  finds  that  she  has  been  given 
the  cold  shoulder?  Mrs.  Titbat  had 
actually  ordered  a  dress'  from  London  in 
which .  to  appear  before  his  grace  of 
Turaiptops,  and  the  sight  of  it,  as  it  hung 
useless  in  her  wardrobe,  envenomed  her 
whole  being,  as  though  she  had  worn  it, 
and  it  had  been  the  garment  of  Nessus. 
She  clutched  the  skirts  of  Hope  to  the 
very  last,  but  when  Friday  morning  ar- 
rived and  no  invitation  had  come,  it  fled 
from  her  soul,  and  was  replaced  by  the 
desire  for  vengeance.  If  the  Dornoway- 
Dickes  could  but  have  known  what  was 
passing  in  that  injured  lady's  mind,  they 
might  have  been  reminded  of  those  warn- 
ing lines — 

Lest  when  our  latest  hope  is  fled  ye  taste  of  our 

despair, 
And  learn  by  proof  in  some  wild  hour  how  much 

the  wretched  dare  ; 
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or  even  if  that  quotation  had  not  occurred 
to  them,  I  am  quite  sure  they  would  have 
asked  her  to  their  garden-party  even  at 
that  eleventh  hour. 

The  guests  arrived,  and  in  due  course 
— that  is  to  say,  exceedingly  late — the 
duke.  The  meeting  of  his  grace  and  my 
host  and  hostess  was  positively  affecting. 
I  thought  Mr.  Dornoway-Dicke  would 
never  leave  off  shaking  his  hand,  and  that 
hig  wife  would  have  kissed  it.  However, 
he  got  away  at  last  to  luncheon.  About 
two  hundred  people  sat  down  to  it ;  a  se- 
lect twenty  on  mediaeval  chairs,  and  the 
rest  on  much  more  comfortable  but  com- 
mon ones.  A  dozen  of  the  last  had  been 
borrowed,  days  ago,  by  the  housekeeper, 
without  her  mistress's  knowledge,  from 
the  Titbats.  The  host  enjoyed  himself 
as  most  people  do  under  similar  circum- 
stances— that  is  to  say,  he  was  intensely 
miserable  and  anxious,  but  buoyed  up  by 
the  thought  that  it  would  all  be  over  pres- 
ently, and  he  would  have  tl  his  friend, 
the  Duke  of  Turniptops,"  to  talk  about 
for  the  rest  of  his  natural  life.  After 
luncheon  we  all  repaired  to  the  lawn- 
tennis  ground. 

44  What  a  capital  lawn  you  have,"  ob- 
served the  duke,  "  and  what  a  good  plan 
that  is  of  dividing  your  ground.'* 

He  was  referring  of  course  to  the  iron 
fencing. 

4  *  It  was  a  plan  of  my  wife's, ' '  observed 
Mr.  Dornoway-Dicke  ;  for  as  the  other 
lawn  was  vacant  there  was  really  no  need 
to  intimate  that  it  belonged  to  somebody 
else. 

A  gilt  youth  of  the  county  with  one  of 
its  gilt  young  ladies  were  selected  for  one 
side,  and  his  grace  and  Miss  Dornoway- 
Dicke  for  the  other.  The  rest  of  the 
company  stood  round  in  attitudes  of  re- 
spectful admiration.  They  were  just 
about  to  begin  when  the  duke  observed, 
44  Hullo  !  what  the  deuce  is  this  ?"• 

The  exclamation  was  caused  by  the 
appearance*  of  Mrs.  Titbat,  splendidly 
attired,  and  followed  by  all  her  maid- 
servants ;  some  of  them  carried  baskets 
of  linen,  and  others  lines  and  clothes- 
props.  In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes 
the  whole  of  the  Titbat  family  linen  was 
hanging  on  the  line  ;  some  of  the  articles 
were  very  pronounced  in  shape,  and  be- 
came much  more  so  when  inflated  by  the 
breeze,  which  also  (as*  they  were  pur- 
posely hung  close  to  the  wire  fencing) 


carried  their  graceful  folds  right  over 
the  duke's  head. 

The  game  was  begun,  but  presently  an 
immense  petticoat  broke  loose,  and  after 
eddying  doubtfully  for  a  few  moments 
settled  upon  the  duke  himself,  who 
emerged  from  it  with  difficulty  and  with 
a  frightful  execration.  He  threw  down 
his  racket  and  said  something  I  could  not 
catch  ;  indeed,  I  fled  into  a  neighboring 
arbor  and  gave  myself  up  to  such  par- 
oxysms of  mirth  as  almost  threatened  eie 
with  dissolution.  • 

I  was  conscious  of  great  excitement 
among  the  company  without,  and  heard 
what  sounded  like  the  hurried  departure 
of  some  of  them,  but  I  was  positively  in- 
capable of  ascertaining  what  was  going 
on.  The  vision  of  all  Mangelwurzel- 
shire's  noblest  as  they  stood  around  that 
fatal  place,  and  pretended  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  very  firmament  was  dark- 
ened above  them  by  the  Titbat  family 
linen,  and  then  the  spectacle  of  that  pet- 
ticoat descending  upon  his  grace's  brow, 
and  of  himself  emerging  from  it,  was  al- 
ways too  much  for  me.  I  sat  in  the  ar- 
bor and  fairly  wept.  Presently,  after 
several  severe  relapses,  I  became  con- 
scious of  a  companion.  Beside  me  sat  a 
little  man,  bald  as  a  knob  on  the  centre 
of  a  front  door,  and  swearing  softly,  and 
as  it  were  thoughtfully,  to  himself.  It 
was  only  by  his  voice  that  I  recognized 
Mr.  Dornoway-Dicke. 

1 4  My  dear  Dicke, ' '  I  murmured,  for  I 
felt  it  necessary  to  say  something, 4t  why 
are  you  here  ?  why  are  you  not  entertain- 
ing' ' — I  did  not'  venture  to  mention  the 
duke — 44  your  guests  ?" 

41  He's  gone,"  he  said.  It  was  plain 
he  was  only  thinking  of  one  of  them. 
44  It  was  all  on  account  of  that  infernal 
Mrs.  Titbat.  It's  her  own  petticoat : 
it's  marked  with  an  M  and  a  T." 

I  nodded,  and  held  out  my  hand  as 
though  to  entreat  him  to  spare  himself 
the  recital  of  the  catastrophe.  I  felt 
ready  to  expire.  44  But  are  all  the  rest 
of  the  people  gone  ?' '  I  murmured. 

44  What  do  I  care  !  Yes.  No.  What 
a  terrible  day  !" 

44  But,  my  dear  Dicke,"  I  said,  be- 
ginning sincerely  to  pity  him,  44  it  will 
never  do  for  you  to  stop  here  ;  you  must 
not  desert  your  friends." 

44  No,  that's  true,"  he  answered,  rising 
feebly  and  moving  toward  the  house. 
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"  But  you  have  forgotten  something." 
41  Have  I?  What?  Oh,  yes,  my. 
wig."  It  lay  on  the  floor  of  the  arbor 
where  he  had  flung  it  in  his  frenzy.  He 
stooped  and  put  it  on  mechanically  and 
hind  before.  This  I  ventured  to  remedy, 
and  he  thanked  me  in  feeling  tones. 
4 '  Do  you  think  he  will  ever  come  again  ?" 
he  whispered  eagerly.  "  He  was  very 
angry.  He  thought  they  were  our  own 
clothes  hanging  out  to  dry.  I  showed 
hUh  the  M  and  the  T.  But  he  would 
pay  no  attention.  It  is  a  dreadful 
blow." 

And   it  really  hurt  poor  Dornoway- 


Dicke  exceedingly.  He  had  not  risen 
the  next  morning  when  I  came  up  ito 
town,  and  all  the  family  were  very  much 
depressed  as  though  there  had  been  a 
death  in  the  house.  He  has  been  to  the 
club  once  since,  in  a  more  beautiful  wig 
than  ever,  but  of  pourse  it  can  never  de- 
ceive me.  I  asked,  MHow  are  all  at 
home?" 

"  Pretty  well,  I  thank  you,"  he  said  ; 
4  4  that  is  as  well  as  can  be  expected.  He 
has  never  been  near  the  place  since. '  * 

Of  course  I  knew  by  the  personal  pro- 
noun he  meant  "  the  duke." — Cornhtll 
Magazine. 
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She  is  dead  ;  but  do  not  weep, 
Nor  thick  not  so  for  her 
This  fair  sunlight  with  thy  sighs — 
She  is  gently  gone  asleep  ; 
Peace  now,  lest  thy  fretful  stir 
Fright  the  soft  dew  from  her  eyes. 

Look  upon  her  gentle  face — 
Love  and  quiet  thoughts  are  there — 
See  how  yet  some  latest  smile 
Makes  of  her  lips  a  lurking-place, 
Faintly  courts  thee — would  beguile 
Thy  so  sick  despair. 

Lay  her  sweet  i'  the  earth — 

No  flower  which  breath  of  the  next  Spring 

Calls  .from  the  bare  turf  above  her 

Is  half  so  fresh,  so  pure  a  thing ; 

Her  life  was  all  an  innocent  mirth, 

Then  sweetest,  being  over. 

Death  hath  taken  but  to  save — 

Sweet  her  maid-mates  !  hither,  and  strew 

Over  her  virgin  grave 

Flowers,  not  yew. 

Here  no  painful  heart  be  throbbing !  * 

No  voice  go  out  in  wildered  sobbing ! 

No  idle  eye  drop  here 

The  profanation  of  a  tear  ! 

Only — if  t  must  be  so — a  sigh, 

Yet  more  for  Love  than  misery. 

Fraser's  Magazine. 
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Chapter  XXIII. 

SECRET   SCHEMES.' 

The  delight  with  which  John  of  Skye 
heard  that  his  friend  Dr.  Sutherland  was 
coming  back  to  the  yacht,  and  that  we 
were  now  setting  out  for  Ballahulish  or 
Corpach  to  meet  him,  found  instant  and 
practical  expression  on  this  fine,  breezy, 
sunlit  morning. 

"  Hector,"  says  he,  "  we  will  put  the 
gaff  topsail  on  her  !" 

What  did  he  care  though  this  squally 
breeze  came  blowing  down  the  Sound  in 
awkward  gusts  ? 

"  It  is  a  fine  wind,  mem,"  says  he  to 
the  admiral,  as  we  slowly  leave  the  green 
waters  and  the  pink  rocks  of  Polterriv, 
and  get  into  the  open  and  breezy  channel. 
"  Oh,  we  will  mek  a  good  run  the  day. 
And  I  beg  your  pardon,  mem,  but  it  is 
a  great  pleasure  to  me  that  Mr.  Suther- 
land himself  is  coming  back  to  the  yat." 

"  He  understands  your  clever  sailing, 
John  :  is  that  it  ?" 

"  He  knows  more  about  a  yat  as  any 
chentleman  I  will  ever  see,  mem.  And 
we  will  try  to  get  a  goqd  breeze  for  him 
this  time,  mem — and  not  to  have  the 
calm  weather."  , 

This  is  not  likely  to  be  a  day  of  calm 
weather,  at  all  events.  Tide  and  wind 
together  take  us  away  swiftly  from  the 
little  harbor  behind  the  granite  rocks. 
And  is  Iona  over  there  all  asleep  ;  or  are 
there  some  friends  in  the  small  village 
watching  the  White  Dove  bearing  away 
to  the  south  ?  We  wave  our  handker- 
chiefs on  chance.  We  take  a  last  look  at 
the  gabled  ruins  over  the  sea ;  at  the 
green  corn-fields ;  and  the  scattered 
houses  ;  and  the  beaches  of  silver  sand. 
Good-by — good-by  !  It  is  a  last  look  for 
this  summer  at  Mast ;  perhaps  it  is  a  last 
look  forever.  But  Iona  too — as  well  as 
Ulva — remains  in  the  memory  a  vision  of 
sunlight,  and  smooth  seas,  and  summer 
days. 

Harder  and  harder  blows  this  fresh 
breeze  from  the  north  ;  and  we  are  racing 
down  the  Sound  with  the  driven  waves. 
But  for  the  rope  round  the  tiller,  Miss 
Avon,  who  is  steering,  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  keep  her  feet ;  and  her  hair  is 
blown  all  about  her  face.    The  salt  water 


comes  swishing  down  the  scuppers  ;  the 
churned  foam  goes  hissing  and  boiling 
away  from  the  sides  of  the  vessel ;  the 
broad  Atlantic  widens  out.  And  that 
small  gray  thing  at  the  horizon  ?  Can 
that  speck  be  a  mass  of  masonry  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  in  height,  wedged  into 
the  lonely  rock  ? 

•'  No,  no,"  says  our  gentle  Queen  Ti- 
tania  with  an  involuntary  shudder,  "not 
for  worlds  would  I  climb  up  that  iron 
ladder,  with  the  sea  and  the  rocks  right 
below  me.  I  should  never  get  half-way 
up. 

"  They  will  put  a  rope  round  your 
waist,  if  you  like, "  it  is  pointed  out  to  her. 

'•  When  we  go  out  then,"  says  this 
coward,  "  I  will  see  how  Mary  gets  on. 
If  she  does  not  die  of  fright,  I  may  ven- 
ture." 

"  Oh,  but  I  don't  think  I  shall  be  with 
you,"  remarks  the  young  lady  quite 
simply. 

At  this  there  is  a  general  stare. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  says 
her  hostess,  with  an  ominous  curtness. 

"Why,  you  know,"  says  the  girl, 
cheerfully — and  disengaging  one  hand  to 
get  her  hair  out  of  her  eyes — "  I  can't 
afford  to  go  idling  much  longer.  I  must 
get  back  to  London." 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense,"  says  the  other 
woman,  angrily.  "  You  may  try  to  stop 
other  people's  holidays,  if  you  like  ;  but 
I  am  going  to  look  after  yours.  Holi- 
days !  How  are  you  to  work,  if  you 
don't  work  now?  Will  you  find  many 
landscapes  in  Regent  street  ?" 

"  I  have  a  great  many  sketches,"  says 
Mary  Avon,  "  and  I  must  try  to  make 
something  out  of  them,  where  there  is  less 
distraction  of  amusement.  And  really, 
you  know,  you  have  so  many  friends — 
would  you  like  me  to  become  a  fixture — 
like  the  mainmast — " 

"  I  would  like  you  to  talk  a  little  com- 
mon-sense," is  the  sharp  reply.  "  You 
are  not  going  back  to  London  till  the 
White  Dove  is  laid  up  for  the  winter — 
that  is  what  I  know." 

4  •  I  am  afraid  I  must  ask  you  to  let  me 
off,"  she  says,  quite  simply  and  seri- 
ously. "  Suppose  I  go  up  to  London 
next  week  ?  Then,  if  I  get  on  pretty 
well,  I  may  come  back — " 
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"  You  may  come  back  !"  says  the 
other  with  a  fine  contempt.  "  Don't  try 
to  impose  on  me.  I  am  an  older  woman 
than  you.  And  I  have  enough  provoca- 
tions and  worries  from  other  quarters  :  I 
don't  want  you  to  begin  and  bother." 

*'  Is  your  life  so  full  of  trouble?" 
says  the  girl,  innocently.  "  What  are 
these  fearful  provocations  ?" 

"  Never  mind.  You  will  find  out  in 
time.  But  when  you  get  married,  Mary, 
don't  forget  to  buy  a  copy  of  Doddridge 
on  Patience.  That  should  be  included 
in  every  bridal  trousseau. ' ' 

"  Poor  thing — is  it  so  awfully  ill- 
used  ?"  replies  the  steersman,  with  much 
compassion. 

Here  John  of  Skye  comes  forward. 

"  If  ye  please,  mem,  I  will  tek  the 
tiller  until  we  get  round  the  Ross.  The 
rocks  are  very  bad  here. ' ' 

"All  right,  John,"  says  the  young 
lady  ;  and  then,  with  much  cautious 
clinging  to  various  objects,  she  goes  be- 
low, saying  that  she  means  to  do  a  little 
more  to  a  certain  slight  water-color  sketch 
of  Polterriv.  We  know  why  she  wants 
to  put  some  further  work  on  that  hasty 
production.  Yesterday  the  Laird  ex- 
pressed high  approval  of  the  sketch.  She 
means  him  to  take  it  with  him  to  Denny- 
mains,  when  she  leaves  for  London. 

But  this  heavy  sea  :  how  is  the  artist 
getting  on  with  her  work  amid  such  pitch- 
ing and  diving  ?  Now  that  we  are  round 
the  Ross,  the  White  Dove  has  shifted  her 
course  ;  the  wind  is  more  on  her  beam  ; 
the  mainsheet  has  been  hauled  in  ;  and 
the  noble  ship  goes  ploughing  along  in 
splendid  style  ;  but  how  about  water- 
color  drawing  ? 

Suddenly,  as  the  yacht  gives  a  heavy 
lurch  to  leeward,  an  awful  sound  is  heard 
below.  Queen  T.  clambers  down  the 
companion,  and  holds  on  by  the  door  of 
the  saloon ;  the  others  following  and  look- 
ing over  her  shoulders.  There  a  fearful 
scene  appears.  At  the  head  of  the  table, 
in  the  regal  recess  usually  occupied  by 
the  carver  and  chief  president  of  our  ban- 
quets, sits  Mary  Avon,  in  mute  and  blank 
despair.  Every  thing  has  disappeared 
from  before  her.  A  tumbler  rolls  back- 
ward and  forward  on  the  floor,  empty. 
A  dishevelled  bundle  of  paper,  hanging 
on  to  the  edge  of  a  carpet-stool,  repre- 
sents what  was  once  an  orderly  sketch- 
book.   Tubes,  pencils,  saucers,  sponges 


— all  have  gone  with  the  table-cloth. 
And  the  artist  sits  quite  hopeless  and  si- 
lent, staring  before  her  like  a  maniac  in 
a  cell. 

1 4  Whatever  have  you  been  and  done  ?"  * 
calls  her  hostess. 

There  is  no  answer :  only  that  tragic 
despair. 

11  It  was  all  bad  steering,"  remarks  the 
Youth.  "  I  knew  it  would  happen  as 
soon  as  Miss  Avon  left  the  helm." 

But  the  Laird,  not  confining  his  sym^ 
pathy  to  words,  presses  by  his  hostess  ; 
and,  holding  hard  by  the  bare  table,  stag- 
gers along  to  the  scene  of  the  wreck. 
The  others  timidly  follow.  One  by  one 
the  various  objects  are  rescued,  and 
placed  for  safety  on  the  couch  on  the  lee- 
ward side  of  the  saloon.  Then  the  au- 
tomaton in  the  presidential  chair  begins 
to  move.  She  recovers  her  powers  of 
speech.  She  says — awaking  from  her 
dream — 

"Is  my  head  on  ?' ' 

1 '  And  if  it  is,  it  is  not  of  much  use  to 
you, ' '  says  her  hostess,  angrily.  ' '  What- 
ever made  you  have  those  things  out  in  a 
sea  like  this  ?  Come  up  on  deck  at  once  ; 
and  let  Fred  get  luncheon  ready." 

The  maniac  only  laughs. 

"  Luncheon  !"  she  says,  "  Luncheon 
in  the  middle  of  earthquakes  !" 

But.this  sneer  at  the  White  Dove,  be- 
cause she  has  no  swinging  table,  is  un- 
generous. Besides,  is  not  our  Friedrich 
d'or  able  to  battle  any  pitching  with  his 
ingeniously  bolstered  couch— so  that  bot- 
tles, glasses,  plates,  and  what  not  are  as 
safe  as  they  would  be  in  a  case  in  the 
British  Museum  ?  A  luncheon  party  on 
board  the  White  Dove,  when  there  is  a 
heavy  Atlantic  swell  running,  is  not  an 
imposing  ceremony.  It  would  not  look 
well  as  a  colored  lithograph  in  the  illus- 
trated papers.  The  figures  crouching  on 
the  low  stools  to  leeward ;  the  narrow 
cushion  bolstered  up  9b  that  the  most 
enterprising  of  dishes  cannot  slide ; 
the  table  cover  plaited  so  as  to  afford 
receptacles  for  knives  and  spoons  ;  bot- 
tles and  tumblers  plunged  into  hollows 
and  propped ;  Master  Fred,  balancing 
himself  behind  these  stooping  figures, 
bottle  in  hand,  and  ready  to  replenish 
any  cautiously  proffered  wine-glass.  But 
it  serves.  And  Dr.  Sutherland  has  as- 
sured us  that,  the  heavier  the  sea,  the 
more    necessary  is    luncheon    for    the 
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weaker  vessels,  who  may  be  timid  about 
the  effect  of  so  much  rolling  and  pitch- 
ing. When  we  get  on  deck  again,  who 
is  afraid  ?  It  is  all  a  question  as  to  what 
signal  may  be  visible  to  the  white  house 
of  Carsaig — shining  afar  there  in  the  sun- 
light, among  the  hanging  woods,  and  un- 
der the  soft  purple  of  the  hills.  Behold  ! 
— beheld  ! — the  flag  run  up  to  the  top  of 
the  white  pole  !  Is  it  a  message  to  us, 
or  only  a  summons  to  the  Pioneer  ?  For 
now,  through  the  whirl  of  wind  and 
spray,  we  can  make  out  the  steamer  that 
daily  encircles  Mull,  bringing  with  it 
white  loaves,  and  newspapers,  and  other 
luxuries  of  the  mainland. 

She  comes  nearer  and  nearer ;  the 
throbbing  of  the  paddles  is  heard  among 
the  rush  of  the  waves  ;  the  people  crowd 
to  the  side  of  the  boat  to  have  a  look  at 
the  passing  yacht ;  and  one  well-known 
figure,  standing  on  the  hurricane-deck, 
raises  his  gilt-braided  cap,  for  we  happen 
to  have  on  board  a  gentle  small  creature 
who  is  a  great  friend  of  his.  And  she 
waves  her  white  handkerchief,  of  course  ; 
and  you  should  see  what  a  fluttering  of 
similar  tokens  there  is  all  along  the 
steamer's  decks  and  on  the  paddle- 
boxes.  Farewell ! — farewell !— may  you 
have  a  smooth  landing  at  Staff  a,  and  a 
pleasant  sail  down  the  Sound,  in  the 
quiet  of  the  afternoon. 

The  day  wears  on,  with  puffs  and 
squalls  coming  tearing  over  from  the  high 
cliffs  of  southern  Mull ;  and  still  the  gal- 
lant White  Dove  meets  and  breasts  those 
rolling  waves,  and  sends  the  spray  flying 
from  her  bows.  We  have  passed  Loch 
Buy  ;  Garveloch  and  the  adjacent  islands 
are  drawing  nearer  ;  soon  we  shall  have 
to  bend  our  course  northward,  when  we 
have  got  by  Eilean-straid-ean.  And 
whether  it  is  that  Mary  Avon  is  secretly 
comforting  herself  with  the  notion  that 
she  will  soon  see  her  friends  in  London 
again,  or  whether  it  is  that  She  is  proud 
of  being  again  promoted  to  the  tiller,  she 
Ws  quite  recovered  her  spirits.  We  hear 
our  singing-bird  once  more — though  it  is 
difficult,  amid  the  rush  and  swirl  of  the 
waters,  to  do  more  than  catcj*  chance 
phrases  and  refrains.  And  then  she  is 
being  very  merry  with  the  Laird,  who  i« 
humorously  decrying  England  and  the 
English,  and  proving  to  her  that  it  is  the 
Scotch  migration  to  the  south  that  is  the 
very  saving  of  her  native  country. 


*  i 


<« 


M  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Academy — the  heads 
and  leading  men  everywhere — all  Scotch 
— all  Scotch,"  says  he. 

"  But  the  weak  point  about  the  Scotch, 
sir,"  says  this  philosopher  in  the  ulster, 
who  is  clinging  on  to  the  tiller-rope,  if  is 
their  modesty.  They  are  so  distrustful 
of  their  own  merits.  And  they  are  al- 
ways running  down  their  own  country." 

"  Ha,  ha  !— ho  !  ho  !  ho  !"  roars  the 
Laird.  "  Verra  good  !  verra  good  !  I 
owe  ye  one  for  that.  I  owe  ye  one. 
Herbert,  have  ye  nothing  to  say  in  de- 
fence of  your  native  country  ?" 

"  You  are  speaking  of  Scotland,  sir  ?" 
Ay." 

That  is  not  my  native  country,  you 
know."  * 

"  It  was  your  mother's, then." 

Somehow,  when  by  some  accident — 
and  it  but  rarely  happened — the  Laird 
mentioned  Howard  Smith's  mother,  a 
brief  silence  fell  on  him.  It  lasted  but  a 
second  or  two.  Fresently  he  was  saying, 
with  much  cheerfulness, 

"  No,  no,  I  am  not  one  of  those  that 
would  prQmote  any  rivalry  between  Scot- 
land and  England.  We  are  one  country 
now.  If  the  Scotch  preserve  the  best 
leeterary  English — the  most  pithy  and 
characteristic  forms  of  the  language — the 
English  that  is  talked  in  the  south  is  the 
most  generally  received  throughout  the 
world.  I  have  even  gone  the  length — I  'm 
no  ashamed  to  admit  it — of  hinting  to 
Tom  Galbraith  that  he  should  exheebit 
more  in  London  :  the  influence  of  such 
work  as  his  should  not  be  confined  to 
Edinburgh.  And  jealous  as  they  may  be 
in  the  south  of  the  Scotch  school,  they 
could  not  refuse  to  recognize  its  excel- 
lence— eh  ?  No,-  no  ;  when  Galbraith 
likes  to  exheebit  in  London,  ye'll  hear  a 
stir,  I'm  thinking.  The  jealousy  of 
English  artists  will  have  no  effect  on  pub- 
lic opeenion.  They  may  keep  him  out  o' 
the  Academy — there's  many  a  good  artist 
has  never  been  within  the  walls — but  the 
public  is  the  judge.  I  am  told  that  when 
his  picture  of  Stonebyres  Falls  was  ex- 
heebited  in  Edinburgh,  a  dealer  came  all 
the  way  from  London  to  look  at  it." 

"  Did  he  buy  it  ?M  asked  Miss  Avon 
gently. 

"  Buy  it !"  the  Laird  said,  with  a  con- 
temptuous laugh.     "  There  are  some  of 
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us  about  Glasgow  who  know  better  than 
to  let  a^picture  like  that  get  to  London. 
I  bought  it  maself.  Ye'll  see  it  when  ye 
come  to  Denny-mains.  Ye  have  heard 
of  it,  no  doubt  ?" 

"  N — no,  I  think  not,"  she  timidly 
answers. 

M  No  matter — no  matter.  Ye'll  see  it 
when  ye  come  to  Denny-mains. '  * 

He  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
she  was  going  to  pay  a  visit  to  Denny- 
mains  ;  had  he  not  heard,  then,  of  her 
intention  of  at  once  returning  to  Lon- 
don ? 

Once  well  round  into  the  Frith  of 
Lorn,  the  wind  that  had  borne  us  down 
the  Sound  of  Iona  was  now  right  ahead  ; 
and  our  progress  was  but  slow.  As  the 
evening  wore  on,  it  was  proposed  that 
we  should  fun  into  Loch  Speliv  for  the 
night.     There  was  no  dissentient  voice. 

The  sudden  change  from  the  plunging 
seas  without  to  the  quiet  waters  of  this 
solitary  little  loch  was  strange  enough. 
And  then,  as  we  slowly  beat  up  against 
the  northerly  wind  to  the  head  of  the 
loch — a  beautiful,  quiet,  sheltered  little 
cup  of  a  harbor  among  the  hills — we 
found  before  us,  or  rather  over  us, 
the  splendors  of  a  stormy  sunset 
among  the  mountains  above  Glen  More. 
It  was  a  striking  spectacle — the  vast 
and  silent  gloom  of  the  valleys  be- 
low, which  were  of  a  cold  and  intense 
green  in  the  shadow  ;  then  above,  among 
the  great  shoulders  and  peaks  of  the  hills, 
flashing  gleams  of  golden  light,  and  long 
swathes  of  purple  cloud  touched  with 
scarlet  along  their  edges,  and  mists  of  rain 
that  came  along  with  the  wind,  blotting 
out  here  and  these  those  splendid  colors. 
There  was  an  absolute  silence  in  this 
overshadowed  bay — but  for  the  cry  of 
the  startled  wild -fowl.  There  was  no 
sign  of  any  habitation,  except  perhaps  a 
trace  of  pale  blue  smoke  rising  from  be- 
hind a  mass  of  trees.  Away  went  the  an- 
chor with  a  short,  sharp  rattle  ;  we  were 
safe  for  the  night. 

We  knew,  however,  what  that  trace  of 
smoke  indicated  behind  the  dark  trees. 
By  and  by,  as  soon  as  the  gig  had  got  to 
the  land,  there  was  a  procession  along 
the  solitary  shore — in  the  wan  twilight— r 
and  up  the  rough  path — and  through  the 
scattered  patches  of  birch  and  fir.  And 
were  you  startled,  madam,  by  the  ap- 
parition of  people  who  were  so  inconsid- 


erate as  to  knock  at  your  door  in  the 
middle  of  dinner,  and  whose  eyes,  grown 
accustomed  to  the  shadows  of  the  valleys 
of  Mull,  must  have  looked  bewildered 
enough  on  meeting  the  glare  of  the 
lamps  ?  And  what  did  you  think  of  a 
particular  pair  of  eyes — very  soft  and 
gentle  in  their  dark  lustre — appealing, 
timid,  friendly  eyes,  that  had  neverthe- 
less a  quiet  happiness  and  humor  in 
them  ?  It  was  at  all  events  most  kind 
of  you  to  tell  the  young  lady  that  her 
notion  Of  throwing  up  her  holiday  and 
setting  out  for  London  was  mere  mid- 
summer madness,  how  could  you — or 
any  one  else — guess  at  the  origin  of  so 
strange  a  wish  ? 

Chapter  XXIV. 

BEFORE   BREAKFAST. 

Who  is  this  who  slips  through  the 
saloon,  while  as  yet  all  on  board  are 
asleep — who  noiselessly  ascends  the  com* 
panion-way,  and  then  finds  herself  alone 
on  deck  ?  And  all  the  world  around  her 
is  asleep  too,  though  the  gold  and  rose 
of  the  new  day  is  shining  along  the  east- 
ern heavens.  There  is  not  a*  sound  in 
this  silent  little  loch  :  the  shores  and  the 
woods  are  as  still  as  the  far  peaks  of  the 
mountains,  where  the  mists  are  touched 
here  and  there  with  a  dusky  fire. 

She  is  not  afraid  to  be  alone  in  this  si- 
lent world.  There  is  a  bright  and  con- 
tented look  on  her  face.  Carefully  and 
quietly,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  people 
below,  she  gets  a  couple  of  deck-stools, 
and  puts  down  the  large  sketch-book 
from  under  her  arm,  and  opens  out  a 
certain  leather  case.  But  do  not  think 
she  is  going  to  attack  that  blaze  of  color 
in  the  east,  with  the  reflected  glare  on  the 
water,  and  the  bar  of  dark  land  between. 
She  knows  better.  She  has  a  wholesome 
fear  of  chromo-lithographs.  She  turns 
rather  to  those  great  mountain  masses, 
with  their  mysteriously  moving  clouds, 
and  their  shoulders  touched  here  and 
there  with  a  sombre  red,  and  their  deep 
and  silent  glens  a  cold,  intense  green  in 
shadow.  There  is  more  workable  ma- 
terial. 

/  And  after  all  there  is  no  ambitious 
effort  to  trouble  her.  It  is  only  a  rough 
jotting  of  form  and  color,  for  future  use. 
It  is  a  pleasant  occupation  for  this  still, 
cool,  beautiful  morning ;   and  perhaps 
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she  is  fairly  well  satisfied  with  it,  for  one 
listening  intently  might  catch  snatches 
of  songs  and  airs — of  a  somewhat  inco- 
herent and  inappropriate  character.  For 
what  have  the  praises  of  Bonny  Black 
Bess  to  do  with  sunrise  in  Loch  Speliv  ? 
Or  the  saucy  Arethusa  either  ?  But  all 
the  same  the  work  goes  quietly  and  dex- 
terously on — no  wild  dashes  and  search- 
ings  for  theatrical  effect,  but  a  patient 
mosaic  of  touches  precisely  reaching  their 
end.  She  does  not  want  to  bewilder  the 
world.  She  wants  to  have  trustworthy 
records  for  her  own  use.  And  she  seems 
content  with  the  progress  she  is  making. 

Here's  a  health  to  the  girls  that  we  loved  long 
ago, 

this  is  the  last  air  into  which  she  has 
wandered — half  humming  and  half  whist- 
ling— 

Where  the  Shannon,  and  Liffey,  and   Black- 
water  flow 

— when  she  -.suddenly  stops  her  work  to 
listen.  Can  any  one  be  up  already  ? 
The  noise  is  not  repeated  ;  and  she  pro- 
ceeds with  her  work. 

Here's  a  health  to  old  Ireland  :  may  she  ne'er 

be  dismayed  ; 
Then  pale  grew  the  cheeks  of  the  Irish  Brigade  I 

The  clouds  are  assuming  substance  now  ; 
they  are  no  mere  flat  washes  but  accu- 
rately drawn  objects  that  have  their  fore- 
shortening like  any  thing  else.  And  if 
Miss  Avon  may  be  vaguely  conscious  that 
had  our  young  doctor  been  on  board  she 
would  not  have  been  left  so  long  alone, 
that  had  nothing  to  do  with  her  work. 
The  mornings  on  which  he  used  to  join 
her  on  deck,  and  chat  to  her  while  she 
painted,  seemed  far  away  now.  He  and 
she  together  would  see  Dunvegan  no 
more. 

But  who  is  this  who  most  cautiously 
comes  up  the  companion,  bearing  in  his 
hand  a  cup  and  saucer  ? 

"  Miss  Avon/'  says  he,  with  a  bright 
laugh,  '*  here  is  the  first  cup  of  tea  I  ever 
made  ;  are  you  afraid  to  try  it  ?" 

44  Oh,  dear  me,"  said  she,  penitently, 
44  did  I  make  any  noise  in  getting  my 
things  below  ?" 

44  Well,"  he  says,  "  I  thought  I  heard 
you  ;  and  I  knew  what  you  would  be 
after ;  and  I  got  up  and  lit  the  spirit- 
lamp.  ' ' 
,    *•  Oh,  it  is  so  very  kind  of  you,"  she 


says — for  it  is  really  a  pretty  little  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  one  who  is  nqj  much 
given  to  shifting  for  himself  on  board. 

Then  he  dives  below  again  and"  fetches 
her  up  some  biscuits. 

41  By  Jove !"  he  says,  coming  closer  to 
the  sketch,  44  that  is  very  good.  That  is 
awfully  good.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you 
have  done  all  that  this  morning  ?" 

44  Oh,  yes,"  she  says,  modestly.  44  It 
is  only  a  sketch." 

44 1  think  it  uncommonly  good,"  he 
says,  staring  at  it  as  if  he  would  pierce 
the  paper. 

Then  there  is  a  brief  silence,  during 
which  Miss  Avon  boldly  adventures  upon 
this  amateur's  tea. 

44 1  beg  your  pardon,"  he  says,  after  a 
bit,  "  it  is  none  of  my  business,  you 
know — but  you  don't  really  mean  that 
you  are  going  back  to  London  ?' ' 

44  If  I  am  allowed,"  she  answers,  with 
a  smile. 

44 1  am  sure  you  will  disappoint  your 
friends  most  awfully,"  says  he,  in  quite 
an  earnest  manner.  44 1  know  they  had 
quite  made  up  their  minds  you  were  to 
stay  the  whole  time.  It  would  be  very 
unfair  of  you.  And  my  uncle  :  he  would 
break  his  heart  if  you  were  to  go." 

44  They  are  all  very  kind  to  me,"  was 
her  only  answer. 

44  Look  here,"  he  says,  with  a  most 
friendly  anxiety.  44  If — if — it  is  only 
about  business — about  pictures  I  mean — 
I  really  beg  your  pardon  for  intermed- 
dling—" 

4'  Oh,"  said  she,  frankly  ;  44  there  is 
no  secret  about  it.  In  fact,  I  want  every- 
body to  know  that  I  am  anxious  to  sell 
my  pictures.  You  see,  as  I  have  got  to 
earn  my  own  living,  shouldn't  I  begin  at 
once  and  find  out  what  it  is  like  ?' ' 

44  But  look  here,"  he  said  eagerly,  4*  if 
it  is  a  question  of  selling  pictures,  you 
should  trust  to  my  uncle.  He  is  among 
a  lot  of  men  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  rich 
merchants  and  people  of  that  sort,  who 
haven't  inherited  collections  of  pictures, 
and  whose  hobby  is  to  make  a  collection 
for  themselves.  And  they  have  much  too 
good  sense  to  buy  spurious  old  masters, 
or  bad  examples  for  the  sake  of  the  name  : 
they  prefer  good  modern  art,  and  I  can 
tell  you  they  are  prepared  to  pay  for  it, 
too.  And  they  are  not  fools,  mind  you  ; 
they  know  good  pictures.  You  may 
think  my  uncle  is  very  prejudiced — he 
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has  his  favorite  artists — and — and  be- 
lieves in  Tom  Galbraith,  don't  you  know 
— but  I  can  assure  you,  you  won't  find 
many  men  who  know  more  about  a  good 
landscape  than  he  does  ;  and  you  would 
say  so  if  you  saw  his  dining-room  at 
Denny-mains." 

44  I  quite  believe  that,"  said  she,  be- 
ginning to  put  up  her  materials  :  she  had 
done  her  morning's  work. 

44  Well,"  he  says,  "  you  trust  to  him  ; 
there  are  lots  of  those  Glasgow  men  who 
would  only  be  too  glad  to  have  the 
chance — " 

"Oh,  no,  no,"  she  cried,  laughing, 
"lam  not  going  to  coerce  people  into 
buying  my  pictures  for  the  sake  of  friend- 
ship. I  think  your  uncle  would  buy 
every  sketch  I  have  on  board  the  yacht  ; 
but  I  cannot  allow  my  friends  to  be  vic- 
timized." 

44  Oh,  victimized  !"  said  he  scornfully. 
44  They  ought  to  be  glad  to  have  the 
chance.  And  do  you  mean  to  go  on  giv- 
ing away  your  work  for  nothing  ?  That 
sketch  of  the  little  creek  we  were  in — op- 
posite Iona,  don't  you  know — that  you 
gave  my  uncle,  is  charming.  And  they 
tell  me  you  have  given  that  picture  of 
the  rocks  and  sea-birds — where  is  the 
place  ? — ' ' 

44  Oh,  do  you  mean  the  sketch  in  the 
saloon — of  Canna  ?' ' 

"  Yes  ;  why  it  is  one  of  the  finest  land- 
scapes I  ever  saw.  And  they  tell  me  you 
gave  it  to  that  doctor  who  was  on  board!" 

4  *  Dr.  Sutherland, ' '  says  she,  hastily — 
and  there  is  a  quick  color  in  her  face — 
44  seemed  to  like  it  as— as  a  sort  of  rem- 
iniscence, you  know — " 

44  But  he  should  not  have  accepted  a 
valuable  picture,"  said  the  Youth,  with 
decision.  *4  No  doubt  you  offered  it  to 
him  when  you  saw  he  admired  it.  But 
now — when  he  must  understand  that — 
well,  in  fact,  that  circumstances  are  al- 
tered— he  will  have  the  good  sense  to  give 
it  you  back  again." 

44  Oh,  I  hope  not,"  she  says,  with  her 
embarrassment  not  diminishing.  44 1 — I 
should  not  like  that !  I — I  should  be 
vexed." 

44  A  person  of  good  tact  and  good 
taste,"  says  this  venturesome  young  man, 
4  4  would  make  a  joke  of  it — would  insist 
that  you  never  meant  it — and  would 
prefer  to  buy  the  picture." 

She  answers,  somewhat  shortly  : 


44 1  think  not.  I  think  Dr.  Suther- 
land has  as  good  taste  as  any  one.  He 
would  know  that  that  would  vex  me  very 
much." 

44  Oh,  well,"  says  he,  with  a  sort  of 
carelessness,  4  4  every  one  to  his  liking. 
If  he  cares  to  accept  so  valuable  a  present, 
good  and  well." 

44  You  don't  suppose  he  asked  me  for 
it  ?"  she  says,  rather  warmly.  44 1  gave 
it  him.  He  would  have  been  rude  to 
have  refused  it.  I  was  very  much  pleased 
that  he  cared  for  the  picture." 

44  Oh,  he  is  a  judge  of  art,  also?  lam 
told  he  knows  everything." 

4  4  He  was  kind  enough  to  say  he  liked 
the  sketch  ;  that  was  enough  for  me. ' ' 

44  He  is  very  lucky  ;  that  is  all  I  have 
to  say."  ' 

44 1  dare  say  he  has  forgotten  all  about 
such  a  trifle.  He  has  more  important 
things  to  think  about." 

44  Well,"  said  he,  with  a  good-natured 
laugh,  44 1  should  not  consider  such  a 
picture  a  trifle  if  any  one  presented  it  to 
me.  But  it  is  always  the  people  who  get 
every  thing  they  want  who  value  things 
least. ' ' 

44  Do  you  think  Dr.  Sutherland  such 
a  fortunate  person  ?"  says  she.  4*  Well, 
he  is  fortunate  in  having  great  abilities  ; 
and  he  is  fortunate  in  having  chosen  a 
profession  that  has  already  secured  him 
great  honor,  and  that  promises  a  splendid 
future  to  him.  But  that  is  the  result  of 
hard  work  ;  and  he  has  to  work  hard 
now.  I  don't  think  most  men  would  like 
to  change  places  with  him  just  at  pres- 
ent." 

44  He  has  one  good  friend  and  cham- 
pion, at  all  events,"  he  says,  with  a 
pleasant  smile. 

44  Oh,"  says  she,  hastily  and  anxiously, 
44 1  am  saying  what  I  hear.  My  ac- 
quaintance with  Dr.  Sutherland  is — is 
quite  recent  I  may  say  ;  though  I  have 
met  him  in  London.  I  only  got  to  know 
something  about  him  when  he  was  in 
Edinburgh,  and  I  happened  to  be  there 
too." 

44  He  is  coming  back  to  the  yacht, 
observes  Mr.  Smith. 

44  He  will  be  foolish  to  think  of  it, 
she  answers,  simply. 

At  this  stage  the  yacht  begins  to  wake 
up.  The  head  of  Hector  of  Moidart, 
much  dishevelled,  appears  at  the  fore- 
castle, and  that  wiry  mariner  is  rubbing 
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his  eyes  ;  but  no  sooner  does  he  perceive 
that  one  of  the  ladies  is  on  deck  than  he 
suddenly  ducks  down  [again — to  *get  his 
face  washed,  and  his  paper  collar.  Then 
there  is  a  voice  heard  in  the  saloon, 
calling  : 

"  Who  has  left  my  spirit-lamp  burn- 
ing?" 

"  Oh,  good  gracious  !"  says  the  Youth, 
and  tumbles  down  the  companion  incon- 
tinently. 

Then  the  Laird  appears,  bringing  up 
with  him  a  huge  red  volume  entitled 
M  Municipal  London  ;"  but  no  sooner 
does  he  find  that  Miss  Avon  is  on  deck 
than  he  puts  aside]  that  mighty  compen- 
dium, and  will  have  her  walk  up  and 
down  with  .him  before  breakfast. 

M  What  ?"  he  says,  eyeing  the  cup  and 
saucer,  "  have  ye  had  your  breakfast  al- 
ready?" 

"  Mr.  Smith  was  so  kind  as  to  bring 
me  a  cup  of  tea." 

"  What !"  he  says  again — and  he  is 
obviously  greatly  delighted.  "  Of  his 
own  making  ?  I  did  not  think  he  had  as 
much  gumption." 

"  I  beg,  your  pardon,  sir  ?"  said  she. 
She  had  been  startled  by  the  whistling  of 
a  curlew  close  by,  and  had  not  heard  him 
distinctly. 

44 1  said  he  was  a  smart  lad,"  said  the 
Laird,  unblushingly.  "  Oh,  ay,  a  good 
lad  ;  ye  will  not  find  many  better  lads 
than  Howard.    Will  I  tell  ye  a  secret  ?" 

"  Well,  sir — if  you  like,"  said  she. 

There  was  a  mysterious  but  humorous 
look  about  the  Laird  ;  and  he  spoke  in 
a  whisper. 

"It  is.  not  good  sometimes  for  young 
folk  to  know  what  is  in  store  for  them. 
But  I  mean  to  give  him  Denny-mains. 
Whish  !  Not  a  word.  I'll  surprise  him 
someday." 

"  He  ought  to  be  very  grateful  to  you, 
sir,"  was  her  answer. 

"That  he  is — that  he  is,"  said  the 
Laird  ;  "  he's  an  obedient  lad.  £nd  I 
should  not  wonder  if  he  had  Denny-mains 
long  before  he  expects  it ;  though  I  must 
have  my  crust  of  bread,  ye  know.  It 
would  be  a  fine  occupation  for  him,  look- 
ing after  the  estate  ;  and  whaj  is  the  use 
of  his  living  in  London,  and  swallowing 
smoke  and  fog  ?  I  can  assure  ye  that  the 
air  at  Denny-mains,  though  it's  no  far 
from  Glasgow,  is  as  pure  as  it  is  in  this 
very  Loch  Speliv." 
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"Oh,  indeed,  sir." 

They  had  another  couple  of  turns  in 
silence. 

"  Ye're  verra  fond  of  sailing,"  says, 
the  Laird«£ 

"  I  am  new,"  she  says.  "  But  I  was 
very  much  afraid  before  I  came  ;  I  have 
suffered  so  terribly  in  crossing  the  Chan- 
nel. Somehow  one  never  thinks  of  being 
ill  here — with  nice  clean  cabins — and  no 
engines  throbbing — " 

•'  I  meant  that  ye  like  well  enough  to 
go  sailing  about  these  places  ?' ' 

1 '  Oh,  yes, ' '  says  she.    ' '  When  shall  I 
ever    have    such    a    beautiful    holiday 
'again?" 

The  Laird  laughed  a  little  to  himself 
Then  he  said  with  a  business-like  air  : 

"  I  have  been  thinking  that,  when  tny 
nephew  came  to  Denny-mains,  I  would 
buy  a  yacht  for  him,  that  he  could  keep 
down  the  Clyde  somewhere — at  Gou- 
rock,  or  Kilmun,  or  Dunoon,  maybe.  It 
is  a  splendid  ground  for  yachting — a 
splendid  !  Ye  have  never  been  through 
the  Kyles  of  Bute  ?" 

"  Oh,  yesr  sir ;  I  have  been  through 
them  in  the  steamer." 

"  Ay,  but  a  yacht ;  wouldn't  that  be 
better  ?  And  I  am  no  sure  I  would  not 
advise  him  to  have  a  steam-yacht — ye  are 
so  much  more  independent  of  wind  and 
tide  ;  and  I'm  thinking  ye  could  get  a 
verra  good  little  steam-yacht  for  3000/." 

"Oh,  indeed." 

"  A  great  deal  depends  on  the  stew- 
ard," he  continues,  seriously*  "  A  good 
steward  that  does  not  touch  drink  is  jist 
worth  any  thing.  If  I  could  get  a  first- 
class  man,  I  would  not  mind  giving  him 
two  pounds  a  week,  with  his  clothes  and 
his  keep,  while  the  yacht  was  being  used  ; 
and  I  would  not  let  him  away  in  the 
winter — no,  no.  Ye  could  employ  him 
at  Denny-mains,  as  a  butler-creature,  or 
something  like  that." 

She  did  not  notice  the  peculiarity  of 
the  little  pronoun  ;  if  she  had,  how 
could  she  have  imagined  that  the  Laird 
was  really  addressing  himself  to  her  ? 

"  I  have  none  but  weemen-servants 
indoors  at  Denny-mains, ' '  he  continued, 
"  but  when  Howard  comes,  I  would  pre- 
fer him  to  keep  the  house  like  other 
people,  and  1  will  not  stint  him  as  to 
means.  Have  I  told  ye  what  Welliam 
Dunbaur  says  :  ., 

Be  merry,  man,  and  tak  not  sair  in  mind — " 
29 
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44  Oh,  yes,  I  remember." 

44  There's  fine  common-sense  in  that. 

And  do  not  you  believe  the  people  who 

%  tell  ye  that  the  Scotch  are  a  dour  people, 

steeped  in  Calvinism,  and  niffcardly  and 

grasping  at  the  last  farthing—" 

44  I  have  found  them  exceedingly  kind 
to  me,  and  warm-hearted  and  gener- 
ous— "  says  she  ;  but  he  interrupted 
her  suddenly. 

44  I'll  tell  ye  what  I'll  do,"  said  he, 
with  decision.  44  When  I  buy  that  yacht, 
I'll  get  Tom  Galbraith  to  paint  every 
panel  in  the  saloon — no  matter  what  it 
costs." 

44  Your  nephew  will  be  very  proud  of 
it,"  she  said.    • 

44  And  I  would  expect  to  take  a  trip  in 
her  myself,  occasionally,"  he  added,  in 
a  facetious  manner.  4I I  would  expect  to 
be  invited—" 

44  Surely,  sir,  you  cannot  expect  your 
nephew  to  be  so  ungrateful — " 

44  Oh,"  he  said,  44 1  only  expect  rea- 
sonable things.  Young  people  are  young 
people  ;  they  cannot  like  to  be  always 
hampered  by  grumbling  old  fogies.  No, 
no  ;  if  I  present  any  one  wi'  a  yacht,  I 
do  not  look  on  myself  as  a  piece  of  its 
furniture." 

The  Laird  seemed  greatly  delighted. 
His  step  on  the  deck  was  firmer.  In  the 
pauses  of  the  conversation  kshe  heard 
-something  about — 

tantara  !  Sing  tantara  ! 

44  Will  ye  take  your  maid  with  ye  ?" 
;he  asked  of  her,  abruptly. 

The  girl  looked  up  with  a  bewildered 
air — perhaps  with  a  trifle  of  alarm  in  her 
»eyes. 

44 1,  sir?" 

44  Ha,  ha  !"  said  he,  laughing,  44 1  for- 

;got.    Ye  have  not  been  invited  yet.    No 

more  have  I.     But — if  the  yacht  were 

ready — and — and  if  ye  were  going — ye 

would  take  your  maid,  no  doubt,  for 

•comfort's  sake  ?" 

The  girl  looked  reassured.  She  said, 
•  cheerfully  : 

44  Well,  sir,  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  ever 
go  yachting  again,  after  I  leave  the  White 
Dove.  And  if  I  were,  I  don't  suppose  I 
should  be  able  to  afford  to  have  a  maid 
with  me,  unless  the  dealers  in  London 
should  suddenly  begin  to  pay  me  a  good 
ideal  more  than  they  have  done  hitherto. " 

At  this  point  she  was  summoned  below 


by  her  hostess  calling.  The  Laird  was 
left  alone  on  deck.  He  continued  to 
pace  up  and  down,  muttering  to  himself, 
with  a  proud  look  on  his  face. 

44  A  landscape  in  every  panel,  as  I'm 
a  living  man !  .  .  .  Tom'll  do  it 
well,  when  I  tell  him  who  it's  for. 
.  .  .  The  leddies'  cabin  blue  and  sil- 
ver— cool  in  the  summer — the  skylight 
pen  ted — she'll  no  be  saying  that  the 
Scotch  are  wanting  in  taste  when  she  sees 
that  cabin  ! 

Sing  tantara  !  Sing  tantara  ! 
.  .  .    The  Highland  army  rues 
That  ere  they  came  to  Cromdalc  ! 

And  her  maid — if  she  will  not  be  able  to 
afford  a  maid,  who  will  ? — French,  if  she 
likes  !  Blue  and  silver — blue  and  silver 
—that's  it  !" 

And  then  the  Laird,  still  humming  his 
lugubrious  battle-song,  comes  down  into 
the  saloon. 

44  Good-morning,  ma'am  ;  good-morn- 
ing !  Breakfast  ready  ?  I'm  just  raven- 
ous. That  wild  lassie  has  walked  me  up 
and  down  until  I  am  like  to  faint.  A 
beautiful  morning  again — splendid  !— 
splendid  !  And  do  [ye  know  where  ye 
will  be  this  day  next  year  ?' ' 

44 1  am  sure  I  don't,"  says  his  hostess, 
busy  with  the  breakfast  things. 

44 1  will  tell  ye.  Anchored  in  the  Holy 
Loch,  off  Kilmun,  in  a  screw  yacht. 
Mark  my  words  now  :  this  very  day  next 
year!" 
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Oh,  ay,"  says  John  of  Skye,  quite 
proudly,  as  we  go  on  deck  after  break- 
fast, 44  there  will  be  no  more  o'  the  dead 
calms.'  We  will  give  Mr.  Sutherland  a 
good  breeze  or  two  when  he  comes  back 
to  theyat." 

It  is  all  Mr.  Sutherland  and  Mr.  Suth- 
erland now  ! — every  thing  is  to  be  done 
because  Mr.  Sutherland  is  coming. 
Each  belaying  pin  is  polished  so  that  one 
might  see  to  shave  in  it ;  Hector  of  Moi- 
dart  has  spent  about  two  hours  in  scrap- 
ing and  rubbing  the  brass  and  copper  of 
the  galley  stove-pipe  ;  and  Captain  John, 
with  many  grins  and  apologies,  has  got 
Miss  Avon  to  sew  up  a  rent  that  has  be- 
gun to  appear  in  the  red  ensign.  All  that 
he  wants  now  is  to  have  the  yacht  beached 
for  a  couple  of  days,  to  have  the  long 
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slender  sea-grass  scraped  from  her  hull : 
then  Mr.  Sutherland  will  see  how  the 
White  Dove  will  sail ! 

"  I  should  imagine/ '  says  the  Youth, 
in  an  undertone,  to  his  hostess,  as  we 
are  working  out  the  narrow  entrance  to 
Loch  Spehv,  "  that  your  doctor-friend 
must  have  given  those  men  a  liberal 
pour-boire  when  he  left. ' ' 

*'  Oh,  I  am  sure  not,"  said  she, 
quickly,  as  if  that  was  a  serious  imputa- 
tion.    "  That  is  very  unlikely." 

"  They  seem  very  anxious  to  have 
everything  put  right  against  his  coming,/ ' 
he  says  ;  "  at  all  events,  your  captain 
seems  to  think  that  every  good  breeze  he 
gets  is  merely  thrown  away  on  us. ' ' 

M  Dr.  Sutherland  and  he,"  she  says, 
laughing, ' '  were  very  good  friends.  And 
then  Angus  had  very  bad  luck  when  he 
was  on  board  :  the  glass  wouldn't  fall. 
But  I  have  promised  to  bottle  up  the 
equinoctials  for  him — he  will  have  plenty 
of  winds  before  we  have  done  with  him. 
You  must  stay,  too,  you  know,  Mr. 
Smith,  and  see  how  the  White  Dove  rides 
out  a  gale." 

He  regarded  her — with  some  suspicion. 
He  was  beginning  to  know  that  this  lady's 
speech — despite  the  great  gentleness  and 
innocence  of  her  eyes — sometimes  con- 
cealed curious  meanings.  And  was  she 
now  merely  giving  him  a  kind  and  gen* 
erous  invitation  to  go  yachting  with  us 
for  another  month  ;  or  was  she,  with  a. 
cruel  sarcasm,  referring  to  the  probability 
of  his  having  [to  remain  a  prisoner  for 
that  time,  in  order  to  please  his  uncle  ? 

However,  the  conversation  had  to  be 
dropped,  for  at  this  moment  the  Laird 
and  his  prottgJe  made  their  appearance  ; 
and,  of  course,  a  deck-chair  had  to  be 
brought  for  her,  and  a  foot-stool,  and  a 
sunshade,  and  a  book.  But  what  were 
these  attentions,  on  the  part,  of  her  el- 
derly slave,  compared  with  the  fact  that 
a  young  man,  presumably  enjoying  a 
sound  and  healthy  sleep,  should  have  un- 
selfishly got  up  at  an  unholy  hour  of  the 
morning,  and  should  have  risked  blowing 
up  the  yacht  with  spirits  of  wine  in  order 
to  get  her  a  cup  of  tea  ? 

It  was  a  fine  sailing  day.  Running  be- 
fore a  light  topsail  breeze  from  the  south- 
east, the  White  Dove  was  making  for  the 
Lynn  of  Morven,  and  bringing  us  more 
and  more  within  view  of  the  splendid 
circle  of  mountains,  from  Ben  Cruachan 


in  the  ^st  to  Ben  Nevis  in  the  north, 
from  Ben  Nevis  down  to  the  successive 
waves  of  the  Morven  hills.  And  we  knew 
why,  among  all  the  sunlit  yellows  and 
greens — faint  as  they  were  in  the  distance 
— there  were  here  and  there  on  slope  and 
shoulder  stains  of  a  beautiful  rose-purple 
that  were  a  new  feature  in  the  landscape. 
The  heather  was  coming  into  bloom — 
the  knee-deep,  honey-scented  heather, 
the  haunt  of  the  snipe,  and  the  muircock, 
and  the  mountain  hare.  And  if  there 
was  to  be  for  us  this  year  no  toiling  over 
the  high  slopes  and  cr&gs — looking  down 
from  time  to  time  on  a  spacious  world  of 
sunlit  sea  and  island — we  were  not 
averse  from  receiving  friendly  and  sub- 
stantial messages  from  those  altitudes. 
In  a  day  or  two  now  the  first  crack  of  the 
breechloader  would  startle  the  silence  of 
the  morning  air.  And  .Master  Fred's 
larder  was  sorely  in  want  of  variety. 

Northwa/d,  and  still  northward,  the 
light  breezt  tempering  the  scorching  sun- 
light that  glares  on  the  sails  and  the  deck. 
Each  long  ripple  of  the  running  blue  sea 
flashes^in  diamonds  ;  and  when  we  look 
to  the  south,  those  silver  lines  converge 
and  converge,  until  at  the  horizon  they 
become  a  solid  blaze  of  light  unendurable 
to  the  eye.  But  it  is  to  the  north  we 
turn — to  the  land  of  Appin,  and  King- 
airloch,  and  Lochaber ;  blow,  light  wind, 
and  carry  us  onward,  gentle  tide ;  we 
have  an  appointment  to  keep  within 
shadow  of  the  mountains  that  guard 
Glencoe. 

The  Laird  has  discovered  that  these 
two  were  up  early  this  morning  :  he  be- 
comes facetious. 

"Not  sleepy  yet,  Miss  Mary?"  he 
says. 

"  Oh,  no — not  at  all,"  she  says,  look- 
ing up  from  her  book. 

"  It's  the  early  bird  that  catches  the 
first  sketch.  Fine  and  healthy  is  that 
early  rising,  Howard.  I'm  thinking  ye 
did  not  sleep  sound  last  night :  what  for 
were  ye  up  before  anybody  was  stirring  ?" 

But  the  Laird  does  not  give  him  time 
to  answer.  Something  has  tickled  the 
fancy  of  this  profound  humorist. 

"  Kee  !  kee  /"  he  laughs  ;  and  he  rubs 
his  hands.  "  I  mind  a  good  one  I  heard 
from  Tom  Galbraith,  when  he  and  I  were 
at  the  Bridge  of  Allan  ;  room  to  room, 
ye  know  ;  and  Tom  did  snore  that  night. 
'  What/  said  I  to  him  in  the  morning, 
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'  had  ye  nightmare,  or  delirium  tremens, 
that  ye  made  such  a  noise  in  the  night  ? ' 
'Did  I  snore?'  said  he— I'm  thinking 
somebody  else  must  have  complained  be- 
fore. •  Snore  ! '  said  I,  4  twenty  gram- 
puses was  nothing  to  it. '  And  Tom — 
he  burst  out  a-laughing.  '  I'm  very 
glad, '  says  he.  '  If  I  snored,  I  must 
have  had  a  sound  sleep  ! '  A  sound  sleep 
— d'ye  see  ?  Very  sharp — very  smart 
— eh  ?" — and  the  Laird  laughed  and 
chuckled  over  that  portentous  joke. 

"Oh,    uncle,     uncle,     uncle!"    his- 
nephew  cried.     "  You  used  never  to  do 
such  things.     You  must  quit  the  society 
of  those  artists,  if  they  have  such  a  cor- 
rupting influence  on  you." 

"  I  tell  ye,"  he  says,  with  a  sudden 
seriousness,  "  I  would  just  like  to  show 
Tom  Galbraith  that  picture  o'  Canna 
that's  below.  No  ;  I  would  not  ask  him 
to  alter  a  thing.  Very  good — very  good 
it  is.  And— and— I  think— I  will  admit 
it — for  a  plain  man  likes  the  truth  to  be 
told — there  is  just  a  bit  jealousy  among 
them  against  any  English  person  that 
tries  to  paint  Scotch  scenery.  No,  no, 
Miss  Mary — don't  you  be  afraid.  Ye 
can  hold  your  own.  If  I  had  that  pic- 
ture, now — if  it  belonged  to  me — and  if 
Tom  was  stopping  wi'  me  at  Dennymains, 
I  would  not  allow  him  to  alter  it,  not  if  he 
offered  to  spend  a  week's  work  on  it." 

After  that— what  ?  The  Laird  could 
say  no  more. 

Alas  !  alas  !  our  wish  to  take  a  new 
route  northward  was  all  very  well ;  but 
we  had  got  under  the  lee  of  Lismore,  and 
slowly  and  slowly  the  wind  died  away, 
until  even  the  sea  was  as  smooth  as  the 
surface  of  a  mirror.  It  was  but  little 
compensation  that  we  could  lean  over  the 
side  of  the  yacht,  and  watch  the  thou- 
sands of  "  sea- blubbers"  far  down  in  the 
water,  in  all  their  hues  of  blue,  and 
purple,  and  pale  pink.  The  heat  of  the 
sun  was  blistering ;  scorching  with  a 
sharp  pain  any  nose  or  cheek  that  was 
inadvertently  turned  toward  it.  As  for 
the  Laird,  he  could  not  stand  this  oven- 
like business  any  longer ;  he  declared  the 
saloon  was  ever  so  much  cooler  than  the 
deck  ;  and  went  down  below,  and  lay  at 
length  on  one  of  the  long  blue  cushions. 

"  Wtyj  John,"  says  Queen  T.,  "  you 
are  bringing  on  those  dead  calms  again. 
What  will  Dr.  Sutherland  say  to  you?" 


But  John  of  Skye  has  his  eye  on  the 
distant  shore. 

14  Oh,  no,  mem,"  he  says,  with  a  crafty 
smile,  "  there  will  not  be  a  dead  calm 
very  long." 

And  there,  in  at  the  shore,  we  see  a 
dark  line  on  the  water  ;  and  it  spreads 
and  spreads  ;  the  air  becomes  gratefully 
cool  to  the  face  before  the  breeze  per- 
ceptibly fills  the  sails  ;  then  there  is  a 
cheerful  swinging  over  of  the  boom  and 
a  fluttering  of  the  as  yet  unreleased  head- 
sails.  A  welcome  breeze,  surely,  from 
the  far  hills  of  Kingairloch.  We  thank 
you,  you  beautiful  Kingairloch,  with 
your  deep  glens  and  your  rose-purple 
shoulders  of  hills  ;  long  may  you  con- 
tinue to  send  fresh  westerly  winds  to  the 
parched  and  passing  voyager. 

We  catch  a  distant  glimpse  of  the  white 
houses  of  Port  Appin  ;  we  bid  adieu  to 
the  musically-named  Eilean-na-Shuna ; 
far  ahead  of  us  is  the  small  white  light- 
house at  the  mouth  of  the  narrows  of 
Corran.  But  there  is  to  be  no  run  up  to 
Fort  William  for  us  to-night ;  the  tide 
will  turn  soon  ;  we  cannot  get  through 
the  Corran  narrows.  And  so  there  is  a 
talk  of  Ballahulish  ;  and  Captain  John  is 
trying  hard  to  get  Miss  Avon  to  pro- 
nounce this  Bal-a-chaolish.  It  is  not  fair 
of  Sandy  from  Islay — who  thinks  he  is 
hidden  by  the  foresail — to  grin  to  himself 
at  these  innocent  efforts. 

Grander  and  grander  grow  those  ram- 
parts of  mountains  ahead  of  us — with 
their  wine-colored  stains  of  heather  on 
the  soft  and  velvety  yellow-green.  The 
wind  from  the  Kingairloch  shores  still 
carries  us  on  ;  and  Inversanda  swells  the 
breeze  ;  soon  we  shall  be  running  into 
that  wide  channel  that  leads  up  to  the 
beautiful  Loch  Leven.  The  Laird  reap- 
pears on  deck.  He  is  quite  enchanted 
with  the  soene  around  him.  He  says  if 
an  artist  had  placed  that  black  cloud  be- 
hind the  great  bulk  of  Ben  Nevis,  it  could 
not  have  been  more  artistically  arranged. 
He  declares  that  this  entrance  to  Loch 
Leven  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places 
he  has  ever  seen.  He  calls  attention  to 
the  soft  green  foliage  of  the  steep  hills  ; 
and  to  that  mighty  peak  of  granite,  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  landscape,  that  we 
discover  to  be  called  the  Pap  of  Glencoe. 
And  here,  in  the  mellow  light  of  the  after- 
noon, is  the  steamer  coming  down  from 
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the  north  :  is  it  to  be  a  race  between  us 
for  the  Bal-a-chaolish  quay  ? 

It  is  an  unfair  race.  We  have  to  yield 
to  brute  strength  and  steam  kettles. 

Four  to  one  Argyle  came  on, 

as  the  dirge  of  Eric  says.  But  we  bear 
no  malice.  We  salute  our  enemy  as  he 
goes  roaring  and  throbbing  by  ;  and  there 
is  many  a  return  signal  waved  to  us  from 
the  paddle-boxes. 

44  Mr.  Sutherland  is  no  there,  mem,  I 
think,"  says  Captain  John,  who  has  been 
scanning  those  groups  of  people  with  his 
keen  eyes. 

4 '  I  should  think  not ;  he  said  he  was 
coming  to-morrow,"  is  the  answer. 

44  Will  he  be  coming  down  by  the 
Chevalier  in  the  morning,  or  by  the 
Mountaineer  at  night  ?' '  is  the  further 
question. 

14 1  don't  know." 

1 4  We  will  be  ashore  for  him  in  the 
morning,  whatever,"  says  John  of  Skye 
cheerfully  ;  and  you  would  have  thought 
it  was  his  guest,  and  not  ours,  who  was 
coming  on  board. 

The  roaring  of  the  anchor  chain  was 
almost  immediately  followed  by  Master 
Fred's  bell.  Mary  Avon  was  silent  and 
distraite  at  dinner  ;  but  nothing  more  was 
said  of  her  return  to  London.  ,  It  was 
understood  that,  when  Angus  Suther- 
land came  on  board,  we  should  go  back 
to  Castle  Osprey,  and  have  a  couple  of 
days  on  shore,  to  let  the  White  Dove  get 
rid  of  her  parasitic  seaweed. 

Then,  after  dinner,  a  fishing  excur- 
sion ;  but  this  was  in  a  new  loch,  and  we 
were  not  very  successful.  Or  was  it  that 
most  of  us  were  watching  from  this  cup 
of  water  surrounded  by  the  circle  of 
great  mountains,  the  strange  movings  of 
the  clouds  in  the  gloomy  and  stormy  twi- 
light, long  after  the  sun  had  sunk  ? 

4  *  It  is  not  a  very  sheltered  place, ' '  re- 
marked the  Laird,  "  if  a  squall  were  to 
come  down  from  the  hills.  * ' 

But  by  and  by  something  appeared 
that  lent  an  air  of  stillness  and  peace  to 
this  sombre  scene  around  us.  Over  one 
of  those  eastern  mountains  a  faint, 
smoky,  suffused  yellow  light  began  to 
show  ;  then  the  outline  of  the  mountain 
— serrated  with  trees — grew  dark  ;  then 
the  edge  of  the  moon  appeared  over  the 
black  line  of  trees  ;  and  by  and  by  the 


world  was  filled  with  this  new,  pale  light, 
though  the  shadows  on  the  hills  were 
deeper  than  ever.  We  did  not  hurry  on 
our  way  back  to  the  yacht.  It  was  a 
magical  night — the  black,  overhanging  * 
hills,  the  white  clouds  crossing  the  blu^ 
vaults  of  the  heavens,  the  wan  light  on 
the  sea.  What  need  for  John  of  Skye  to 
put  up  that  golden  lamp  at  the  bow  ? 
But  it  guided  us  on  our  way  back — un- 
der the  dusky  shadows  of  the  hills. 

Then  below,  in  the  orange-lit  cabin, 
with  cards  and  dominoes  and  chess 
about,  a  curious  thing  overhead  happens 
to  catch  the  eye  of  one  of  the  gamblers. 
Through  the  skylight,  with  this  yellow 
glare,  we  ought  not  to  see  any  thing ;  but 
there,  shining  in  the  night,  is  a  long  bar 
of  pale  phosphorescent  green  light. 
What  can  this  be  ?  Why  green  ?  And 
it  is  Mary  Avon  who  first  suggests  what 
this  strangely  luminous  thing  must  be — 
the  boom,  wet  with  the  dew,  shining  in 
the  moonlight. 

44  Come,"  says  the  Laird  to  her, 4<  put 
a  shawl  round  ye,  and  we  will  go  up  for 
another  look  round." 

And  so,  after  a  bit,  they  went  on  deck, 
these  two,  leaving  the  others  to  their 
b£zique.  And  the  Laird  was  as  careful 
about  the  wrapping  up  of  this  girl  as  if 
she  had  been  a  child  of  five  years  of  age ; 
and  when  they  went  out  on  to  the  white 
deck,  he  would  give  her  his  arm  that  she 
should  not  trip  over  any  stray  rope  ;  and 
they  were  such  intimate  friends  now  that 
he  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  talk  to 
her. 

But  by  and  by  the  heart  of  the  Laird 
was  lifted  up  within  him  because  of  the 
wonderful  beauty  and  silence  of  this 
moonlight  night. 

44  It  is  a  great  peety,"  said  he,  44  that 
you  in  the  south  are  not  brought  up  as 
children  to  be  familiar  with  the  Scotch 
version  of  the  Psalms  of  David.  It  is  a 
fountain-head  of  poetry  that  ye  can  draw 
from  all  your  life  long ;  and  is  there  any 
poetry  in  the  world  can  beat  it  ?  And 
many  a  time  I  think  that  David  had  a 
great  love  for  mountains — and  that  he 
must  have  looked  at  the  hills  around  Je- 
rusalem— and  seen  them  on  many  a  night 
like  this.  Ye  cannot  tell,  lassie,  what 
stirs  in  the  heart  of  a  Scotchman  or 
Scotchwoman  when  they  repeat  the  1 2 1  st 
Psalm  : 
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I  to  the  hills  will  lift  mine  eyes, 

From  whence  doth  come  mine  aid  ; 
My  safety  cometh  from  the  Lord 

Who  heaven  and  earth  hath  made. 
Thy  foot  he'll  not  let  slide,  nor  will 
He  slumber  that  thee  keeps  : 
•      Behold,  He  that  keeps  Israel 
He  slumbers  not  nor  sleeps. 

Ask  Tyour  friend  Dr.  Sutherland — ask 
him  whether  he  has  found  any  thing 
among  his  philosophy,  and  science,  and 
the  new-fangled  leeterature  of  the  day 
that  comes  so  near  to  his  heart  as  a  verse 
of  the  old  Psalms  that  he  learned  as  a  boy. 
I  have  heard  of  Scotch  soldiers  in  distant 
countries  just  bursting  out  crying  when 
they  heard  by  chance  a  bit  repeated  o* 
the  Psalms  of  David.  And  the  strength 
and  reliance  of  them :  what  grander 
source  of  consolation  can  ye  have  ?  '  As 
the  mountains  are  round  about  Jerusa- 
lem, so  the  Lord  is  round  about  his 
people  from  henceforth,  even  forever.' 
What  are  the  trials  of  the  hour  to  them 
that  believe  and  know  and  hope  ?  They 
have  a  sure  faith  ;  the  captivity  is  not  for- 
ever. Do  ye  remember  the  beginning  of 
the  1 26th  Psalm — it  reminds  me  most  of 
all  of  the  Scotch  phrase 

'  laughin'  maist  like  to  greet ' 

— •  When  the  Lord  turned  again  the  cap- 
tivity of  Zion,  we  were  like  them  that 


dream.  Then  was  our  mouth  filled  with 
laughter,  and  our  tongue  with  singing : 
then  said  they  among  the  heathen,  The 
Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  them. 
The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  us, 
whereof  we  are  glad.  Turn  again  our 
captivity,  O  Lord,  as  the  streams  in  the 
south!'" 

The  Laird  was  silent  for  a  minute  or 
two  ;  there  was  nothing  but  the  pacing 
up  and  down  the  moonlit  deck. 

"  And  you  have  your  troubles,  too, 
my  lass,"  said  he  at  length.  "  Oh,  I 
know — though  ye  put  so  brave  a  face  on 
it.  But  you  need  not  be  afraid ;  you 
need  not  be  afraid.  Keep  up  your  heart. 
I  am  an  old  man  now  ;  I  may  have  but 
few  years  to  reckon  on  ;  but  while  I  live 
ye  will  not  want  a  friend.  ...  Ye 
will  not  want  a  friend.  .  .  .  If  I 
forget,  or  refuse  what  I  promise  ye  this 
night,  may  God  do  so  and  more  unto 
me!" 

But  the  good-hearted  Laird  will  not 
have  her  go  to  sleep  with  this  solemnity 
weighing  on  her  mind. 

"  Come,  come,"  he  says  cheerfully, 
"  we  will  go  below  now  ;  and  you  will 
sing  me  a  song — the  Queen's  Maries,  if 
ye  like — though  I  doubt  but  that  they 
were  a  lot  o*  wild  hizzies." — Cornhill 
Magazine. 
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There  is  no  grander  spectacle  than 
sunrise  in  the  Alps.  The  atmosphere  is 
so  perfectly  clear*  that  distant  objects 
seem  close  at  hand,  only  too  soon  to  be 
obscured  in  the  haze  produced  by  the 
hotter  rays  of  the  noonday  sun.  My 
first  view  of  this  great  awakening  of  Na- 
ture was  from  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
Jura  peaks  about  three  o'clock  on  a  May 
morning.  The  sky  assumed  the  deepest 
violet  hue  ;  and  as  the  sun  rose  behind 
it,  the  edges  of  the  clouds  were  streaked 
with  golden  and  scarlet  rays.  Then,  as 
with  a  joyful  bound,  the  orb  of  day  burst 
forth  on  the  horizon,  and  all  Nature 
seemed  to  be  hymning  its  morning  song 
of  praise.  Far  away  rose  one  pure  virgin 
peak  of  stainless  snow  against  the  azure 
sky  ;  it  was  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc, 
a  hundred  miles  distant.  Imagination 
might  easily  picture  it  as  the  pinnacle  of 
some  celestial  city. 


We  can  scarcely  wonder,  when  this  god 
of  the  sky  clothes  himself  with  his  spark- 
ling robe  and  golden  crown,  that  heathen 
nations  made  him  their  first  object  of 
worship.  The  early  inhabitants  of 
Switzerland  sang  hymns  of  triumph  at 
the  break  of  day.  Then  fire  became  the 
symbol,  and  the  shepherds  on  thfc  Alpine 
slopes  believed  they  could  bring  their  god 
down  to  earth  by  collecting  a  handful  of 
dried  leaves  and  rubbing  two  pieces  of 
wood  together.  The  red  spark  was  kin- 
dled, the  tongue  of  flame  broke  forth,  and 
then  they  brought  their  offerings  to  pro- 
pitiate a  being  so  powerful.  Milk, 
butter,  and  sweet-smelling  herbs  were 
poured  into  it.  Happy  indeed  was]  it 
when  nations  were  satisfied  with  these 
simple  offerings,  and  did  not  demand 
hecatombs  of  cattle  or  the  blood  of  men 
for  their  deities.  Relics  of  such  super- 
stitions are  to  be  found  even  in  this  en- 
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lightened  age  :  when  a  fire  bursts  out  in 
a  Swiss  chSlet,  the  shepherd  may  be  seen 
with  a  small  cup  of  milk  in  his  hand, 
slowly  pouring  it  drop  by  drop  into  the 
devouring  element. 

To  return  to  that  daybreak  scene  in  the 
Jura.  The  snow  had  not  yet  melted  on 
the  roadside  ;  but  over  the  white  surface, 
and  beneath  the  pine  woods,  thousands 
of  crocuses  and  other  spring  flowers  of 
varied  hue  raised  their  lovely  chalices, 
content  to  adorn  that  lonely  height, 
where  the  steps  of  man  so  seldom  trod* 
To  the  lover  of  botany,  not  the  least  at- 
traction of  "  the  playground  of  Europe" 
lies  in  its  Alpine  plants.  Those  travellers 
who  can  visit  Switzerland  about  the 
month  of  June  have  their  reward  in  the 
wonderful  profusion  and  variety  of  the 
tapestried  pastures.  A  month  later,  I 
was  wandering  over  the  slopes  of  the 
Val  des  Ormonds,  gathering  cluster  after 
cluster  of  flowers,  drinking  in  the  sweet 
air,  listening  to  the  bells  of  the  cattle,  and 
admiring  the  rich  brown  of  the  pictur- 
esque wooden  chalets  of  Sepey  ;  whilst 
above  all  towered  the  peaks  of  the  Diab- 
ierets,  then  covered  with  snow,  soon  to 
be  melted  under  the  July  sun. 

Here  were  acres  of  the  beautiful  white 
narcissus,  beloved  of  the  gods,  with  its 
powerful  scent,  so  danger&us  to  the 
nerves,  that  for  this  reason  it  was  con- 
secrated to  the  Furies,  who  stupefied  with 
its  odor  those  who  had  incurred  their  ven- 
geance. The  commonest  of  this  class, 
which  we  know  well  as 

The  daffodils 
That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  slake 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty, 
• 

were  over  ;  but  the  smaller  kind,  some- 
times called  Lent  lilies,  might  occasion- 
ally be  found.  There  were  large  patches 
so  brilliantly  blue  with  the  small  gentian 
that  the  grass  could  scarcely  be  seen  ; 
this  was  the  G.  verna,  a  star  of  about  half 
an  inch  across,  with  a  pure  white  eye  ; 
even  more  beautiful  than  the  grander 
bell,  which  is  often  used  for  edging  our 
gardens.  The  varieties  of  this  class  of 
plants  are  very  numerous,  and  few  dis- 
play sp  full  a  series  of  colors.  It  has 
been  said  that  red,  blue,  yellow,  and 
white  are  never  found  in  the  same  class  ; 
yet  they  are  all  exhibited  here,  with  many 
compound  colors. 

Though  the  snowdrop  had  only  left  its 


leaves  to  mark  its  habitat,  yet  there  was 
the  spring  snow-flake,  so  easily  mistaken 
for  it,  which,  from  its  loveliness  and  pu- 
rity, the  Swiss  have  dedicated  to  St. 
Agnes,  the  patron  saint  of  young  virgins, 
and  call  it  St.  Agnes'  flower.  The  sil- 
very artemisia  spreads  its  highly  aromatic 
leaves,  from  which  thebitter  liqueur  called 
crime  d*  absinthe  is  distilled.  One  variety 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  old  man," 
so  gray  and  powdery  is  its  appearance. 
In  France  it  is  the  garde-robe,  as  the 
housewives  place  it  in  their  drawers  to 
save  their  apparel  from  the  attacks  of  the 
destructive  moth.  Tarragon  is  another 
of  the  same  genus,  giving  flavor  to  salad 
and  vinegar ;  and  all  are  dedicated  to 
Diana,  the  goddess  of  chastity  and  pu- 
rity, from  the  appearance  of  the  leaves. 
The  cardamine  was  there,  sometimes 
called  the  cuckoo  flower,  as  it  is  found 
when  that  bird  utters  its  welcome  note. 
It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1629, 
and  is  described  in  an  old  book  called  the 
"  Paradise  of  Pleasant  Flowers"  as  be- 
ing sent  to  the  author  "  by  my  especial 
good  friend,  Tradescante,  who  brought  it 
among  many  other  dainty  plants  from  be- 
yond, the  seas,  and  imparted  thereof  a 
root  to  me."  Here  is  the  blue  chicory, 
and  harebells  richer  in  color  and  variety 
than  Scotland  can  show,  justifying  the 
poet's  words  : 

The  harebell  bright  and  blue, 

That  decks  the  dingle  wild, 

In  whose  cerulean  blue 

Heaven's  own  blest  tint  we  view  ; 

On  days  serene  and  mild, 

How  beauteous,  like  an  azure  gem, 

She  droopeth  from  the  graceful  stem  ! 

Saxifrages  are  most  numerous,  and  form 
a  beautiful  covering  to  rocks  and  old 
walls.  The  silvery  margins  to  the  leaves 
mark  the  longifolia  ;  and  the  mountain- 
climber  when  he  sits  down  to  his  frugal 
dinner  will  not  forget  to  gather  the  golden 
variety,  so  well  known  as  the  cresson  de 
roche,  to  add  a  piquant  flavor  to  his  bread. 
It  grows  at  a  height  of  eight  thousand 
feet ;  whilst  the  bryoides  has  been  found 
above  eleven  thousand  feet  high.  Here 
is  the  favorite  of  Linnaeus,  which  he 
named  the  pink  dianthus,  or  flower  of 
God,  with  its  delicious  [fragrance  ;  the 
purple  aster  ;  countless  hyacinths  ;  tall 
blue  and  white  campanulas  ;  the  sweet- 
scented  yellow  Alpine  wallflower  ;  and 
the  chaste  and  elegant  wood-anemone  : 
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Nymph  of  the  wood  and  forest  glade, 
In  thine  own  fair  vestal  robes  arrayed, 
In  the  calm  of  the  silent  silvan  bowers, 
'Tis  sweet  to  gaze  on  thy  drooping  flowers  ; 
Chaste  and  pure  as  the  driven  snow, 
Yet  faintly  tinged  with  a  purple  glow  ; 

Like  mountain  crests 
On  some  Alpine  height. 

When  the  snow-drift  rests, 
In  the  evening  light ! 

One  more  must  be  added  to  this  long 
list,  the  pretty  Clochette  des  Alpes>  its 
delicate  stem  bearing  two  bell-shaped 
lilac  flowers,  fringed  at  the  edges,  grow- 
ing out  of  a  tuft  of  round  leaves  like  a 
shilling,  and  therefore  named  soldanella. 
From  all  these  let  us  make  up  our  bou- 
quet, placing  round  it  the  maiden-hair, 
the  holly  fern,  the  cystopteris  and  num- 
berless club-mosses  and  lichens. 

But  the  flowers  are  not  the  only  at- 
traction to  the  lover  of  nature.  Ere  the 
sky  is  •olored,  or  the  light  breeze  an- 
nounces the  approach  of  day,  the  birds 
give  the  signal  for  Nature  to  awake. 
There  are  those  that  seldom  descend 
lower  than  the  snow-line,  and  love  the 
wild  and  magnificent  peaks.  Such  are 
the  now  rare  birds  the  golden  eagle  and 
the  lammergeier,  only  met  with  in  the 
deepest  recesses  of  the  Tyrol.  Organ- 
ized for  the  highest  flights,  they  are  the 
true  sailors  of  the  atmosphere.  There 
^s  also  the  chouca  or  chough,  a  crow  of 
intensely  black  plumage,  with  a  yellow 
beak  and  bright  red  claws,  which  loves 
the  snowy  regions.  Those  tourists  who 
seek  the  glaciers  of  Monte  Rosa  and  the 
Col  du  G6ant  will  perhaps  remember 
large  flocks  of  them  uttering  their  dis- 
cordant notes  among  the  broken  rocks 
and  steep  precipices.  Every  thing  that 
rises  to  a  dizzy  height  in  the  air  has  a 
charm  for  them.  Tall  fir-trees,  steeples, 
old  towers,  the  battlements  of  castles 
overlooking  the  valleys,  isolated  peaks, 
sharp-pointed  aiguilles  are  the  places  they 
choose  for  their  nests.  Sociable  hermits 
of  the  air,  condemned  like  those  who 
dwelt  in  the  desert  of  Thebes  to  the  most 
frugal  and  austere  food,  they  delight  in 
solitude,  and  the  more  space  that  sepa- 
rates them  from  man  the  more  are  they  in 
their  element. 

There  are  other  interesting  species 
which  the  Swiss  naturalists  describe  for 
us.  The  snow  bunting,  as  well  as  the  ac- 
centor, chooses  the  stony  bare  ground 
which  lies  between  the  place  where  vege- . 


tation  ceases  and  perpetual  snow  begins. 
Nine  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  do  they 
seek  and  find  the  insects  necessary  for 
their  existence  ;  beetles,  butterflies,  and 
spiders  are  nestled  in  the  crags  and  clefts 
of  the  rocks,  placed  there  by  Him  who 
giveth  food  to  every  living  thing  in  due 
season. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  by  natural- 
ists that  the  song  of  birds  is  borrowed 
from  the  sounds  heard  around.  Whether 
that  be  true  or  not,  the  cry  of  a  bird  has 
often  formed  its  name.  Some  of  these 
have  passed  down  to  us  from  age  to  age, 
and  from  people  to  people.  Take  the 
crow  as  an  instance  ;  in  the  Sanscrit  we 
find  it  called  kara-va,  in  Greek  korax, 
in  German  krahe,  in  Latin  corvus,  in 
French  corbeau.  The  imploring  cry  of 
the  crane  is  expressed  in  many  languages 
by  its  name  ;  German  krane,  in  French 
grane,  in  Latin  grus,  in  Greek  gera-nos. 
Where  is  the  sportsman  who,  when  hear-; 
ing  that  the  Sanscrit  name  for  partridge 
is  titiri,  would  not  recognize  the  sound 
he  has  so  often  heard  in  the  evening? 
A  particular  page  in  Aristotle  puzzled 
naturalists,  until  the  curlew's  cry  pro- 
nounced its  own  name,  and  cleared  up 
the  mystery. 

One  very  remarkable  but  shy  Alpine 
bird  should  not  be  omitted.  When  the 
traveller  is  passing  through  the  pine  for- 
ests he  will  hear  a  sound  proceeding  from 
their  deep  recesses  resembling  "  crack," 
or  at  some  seasons  "curr."  It  is  the 
nut-cracker,  which  feeds  on  the  pine- 
cones,  and  is  rarely  seen.  Long  before 
other  birds  have  begun  to  build,  in 
March,  ere  the  snow  has  melted  off  the 
ground  under  the  trees,  it  builds  its  nest ; 
and  instead  of  being  noisy,  it  becomes 
silent  and  stealthy  in  its  movements. 
Standing  beside  the  torrent  as  it  rushes 
down  over  the  huge  boulders,  the  ob- 
server will  notice  a  conspicuous  little 
bird,  with  throat  and  breast  of  white,  dart- 
ing arrow-like  up  the  stream,  or  perched 
upon  a  rock.  It  is  named,  like  its  British 
congener,  the  dipper.  Then  there  is  the 
beautiful  wall-creeper,  with  its  ash-col- 
ored back  and  breast,  crimson  and  black 
wings,  and  black  tail  tipped  with. white, 
ranging  to  above  ten  thousand  feet,  play- 
ing on  the  snow-beds,  and  feeding  onthe 
scanty  vegetation  which  here  and  there 
takes  root  among  the  rocks. 

Strange  to  say,  there  is  an  abundant 
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supply  of  insects  upon  which  these  birds 
live,  even  in  the  most  desolate  regions. 
The  Desoria  or  glacier  flea  thrives  in  a 
temperature  seldom  rising  above  the 
freezing-point ;  they  may  be  seen  in  great 
numbers  in  the  shallow  pools  of  water 
*under  the  glacier  stones,  and  when  dis- 
turbed, jump  about  and  rush  to  the  bot- 
tom, where  they  form  an  animated  mass 
of  black  dots.  Grasshoppers  and  beetles 
love  the  higher  pastures  ;  and  many  but- 
terflies, very  rare  in  England,  may  there 


be  collected  as  they  flutter  from  flower  to 
flower.  Very  interesting  it  is  to  notice 
the  various  examples  of  the  wonderful 
way  in  which  the  Creator  adapts  the 
forms  of  animal  life  to  their  position. 
Let  us  learn  a  lesson  of  joy  from  each  of 
them,  breaking  through  the  chrysalis,  like 
the  insect,  to  reach  a  higher  life,  and  ris- 
ing like  the  bird  with  its  joyous  song, 
"  true  to  the  kindred  points  of  heaven 
and  home. ' ' — Chambers's  Journal* 
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Mr.  Buckle's  reputation  is  unique  in 
more  ways  than  one  ;  after  a  long  prepa- 
ration he  burst  upon  the  world  with  a 
masterpiece,  and  this  masterpiece  was  re- 
ceived with  instant  acclamation  by  the 
public,  and  depreciated  so  far  as  possible 
by  most  of  those  to  whom  the  public  gen- 
erally looks  for  guidance.  The  most 
singular  thing  of  all  is  that  during  the 
period  of  preparation  he  deliberately  ab- 
stained from  any  partial  or  tentative 
work,  and  that  he  entered  upon  the 
work  of  preparation  with  an  utterly 
undisciplined,  not  to  say  unexercised 
intelligence.  He  was  a  very  delicate 
child,  and  had  hardly  mastered  his  let- 
ters at  eight,  and  was  quite  indifferent 
to  childish  games.  Dr.  Birkbeck  was  of 
opinion  that  he  ought  to  be  spared  in 
every  possible  way,  and  never  made  to  do 
any  thing  but  what  he  chose.  His  great 
delight  was  to  sit  for  hours  by  the  side  of 
his  mother  to  hear  the  Scriptures  read. 
Up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  he  read  hardly 
any  thing  but  the  "Arabian  Nights," 
44  Don  Quixote,"  Bunyan  and.Shake- 
speare,  whom  he  began  at  fifteen.  He 
was  sent  to  school  for  a  short  time  to  give 
him  a  change  from  home,  with  strict  di- 
rections that  he  was  never  to  be  punished 
or  forced  to  learn  ;  nevertheless,  out  of 
curiosity,  he  learned  enough  to  bring 
home  the  first  prize  for  mathematics  be- 
fore he  was  fourteen.  Being  asked  what 
reward  he  would  have  for  this  feat,  he 
chose  to  be  taken  away  from  school.  He 
knew  hardly  any  thing,  and  was  proud  of 

*  "  Life  and  Writings  of  Henry  Thomas 
Buckle."  By  Alfred  Henry  Huth.  Sampson 
Low  &  Co. 


showing  off  what  he  knew.  He  would 
stand  on  the  kitchen  table,  and  recite  the 
Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Latin  and 
French,  translating  sentence  by  sentence. 
He  would  play  with  his  cousin  at  ' '  Par- 
son and  Clerk,"  always  preaching  him- 
self, according  to  his  mother,  with  ex- 
traordinary eloquence  for  a  child.  This 
is  more  like  a  precocious  child  of  four 
than  a  clever  and  backward  child  of 
fourteen.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his 
less  intellectual  amusements.  "  On  one 
occasion,  for  instance,  he  turned  every 
chair  and  table  in  the  kitchen  over,  gave 
his  nursed  daughter  a  pea-shooter,  and 
had  shooting  matches  with  her;  and  on  an- 
other occasion,  when  he  went  to  call  on  his 
old  nurse,  turned  every  thing  there  topsy- 
turvy, romped  about,  threw  the  daugh- 
ter's cat  out  of  the  window,  and,  finally, 
walking  with  them  down  the  street,  sang 
and  was  generally  uproarious,  seizing 
fruit  from  the  open  shops,  and  behaving 
so  as  to  make  them  quite  afraid  that  he 
would  get  into  trouble."  He  was  sent 
again  to  a  private  tutor's,  and  there, 
though  he  never  seemed  to  learn  his  les- 
sons, he  was  always  foremost.  His 
health,  however,  failed,  and  again  he  had 
to  be  taken  home.  In  the  latter  part  of 
this  time  his  father's  conversation  gave 
him  an  interest  in  politics  and  political 
economy,  and  by  the  time  he  was  seven- 
teen he  had  composed  a  letter  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel  on  Free  Trade.  His  father, 
a  cultivated  man  who  had  been  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  used  to  recite  Shakespeare  to 
his  family,  wished  his  son  to  be  an  East 
India  merchant  like  himself.  Buckle  en- 
tered the  office  much  against  his  will,  but 
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when  he  was  a  little  over  eighteen  he  was 
released  by  his  father's  death,  which  oc- 
curred on  the  22d  of  January,  1840. 
His  last  words  were  to  bid  his  son,  "  Be 
a  good  boy  to  his  mother."  Buckle  was 
taken  fainting  from  the  room.  He  al- 
ways repaid  her  self-sacrificing  devotion 
with  the  tenderest  attachment ;  he  never 
really  recovered  from  the  shock  of  her 
death.  She  was  a  very  remarkable  wom- 
an. Miss  Shirreff  said,  after  meeting 
her  in  1854  : 

"  Apart  from  her  being  the  mother  of  such  a 
son,  she  was  a  very  interesting  person  to  know. 
It  is  curious  how  many  people  there  are  on 
whom  their  own  lives  seem  to  have  produced 
no  impression  ;  they  may  have  seen  and  felt 
much,  but  they  have  not  reflected  upon  their 
experience,  and  they  remain  apparently  un- 
conscious of  the  influences  that  have  been  at 
work  around  and  upon  them.  With  Mrs. 
Buckle  it  was  exactly  the  reverse.  The  events, 
the  persons,  the  books  that  had  affected  her  at 
particular  times  or  in  a  particular  manner^ 
whatever  influenced  her  actions  or  opinions,^ 
remained  vividly  impressed  on  her  mind,  and 
she  spoke  freely  of  her  own  experience,  and 
eagerly  of  all  that  bore  upon  her  son.  He  was 
the  joy,  even  more  than  the  pride  of  her  heart. 
Having  saved  him  from  the  early  peril  that 
threatened  him,  and  saved  him,  as  she  fondly 
believed,  in  a  great  measure  by  her  loving  care, 
he  seemed  twice  her  own  ;  and  that  he  was 
saved  for  great  things,  to  do  true  and  perma- 
nent service  to  mankind,  was  also  an  article  of 
that  proud  mother's  creed,  little  dreaming  how 
short  a  time  he  was  to  be  allowed  even  for 
sowing  the  seeds  of  usefulness.  .  .  .  When 
I  said  above  that  Mrs.  Buckle  spoke  freely  of 
her  own  experience,  I  should  add  that  her  con- 
versation was  the  very  reverse  of  gossip.  It 
was  a  psychological  rather  than  a  biographical 
experience  that  she  detailed.  I  rarely  remem- 
ber any  names  being  introduced,  and  never 
unless  associated  with  good." , 

It  is  natural  to  compare  Buckle's  train- 
ing, or  want  of  training,  with  Rousseau's, 
and  perhaps  the  reason  it  turned  out  so 
differently  was,  that  it  was  conducted  by 
a  Calvinist  mother  instead  of  by  a  liber- 
tine father,  and  that  the  physical  con- 
ditions were  healthier.  Rousseau  when 
a  child  habitually  turned  night  into  day  ; 
it  was  an  event  when  Buckle  sat  up  to 
write  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Entering  life 
at  eighteen  his  own  master,  with  powers 
that  had  never  been  taxed,  with  an  im- 
agination ceaselessly  stimulated,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  he  was  enormously  am- 
bitious. He  set  to  work  at  once  to  gratify 
his  ambition.  He  travelled  for  more  than 
a  year  on  the  Continent  with  his  mother 
and  an  unmarried  sister,   studying  the 


manners  of  different  countries,  and  tak- 
ing lessons  in  the  languages  from  masters, 
who  taught  him  to  talk  them  fluently,  but 
could  never  break  him  of  his  British  ac- 
cent ;  the  grammar  he  found  he  could 
master  more  quickly  and  thoroughly  by 
himself.  At  the  same  time  he  began  a* 
course  of  omnivorous  reading,  an$  his 
wonderful  memory  very  soon  made  him 
seem  a  prodigy  of  information,  especially 
as,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  he  had  the  talent 
of  tearing  the  heart  out  of  a  book. 

The  way  he  began  his  studies  with  a 
plan  of  the  *4  History  of  Civilization* '  in 
his  mind  is  exceedingly  characteristic. 
He  began  the  History  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  Lardner'.s  *4  Cabinet  Cyclo- 
paedia," finishing  thirteen  pages  in  two 
hours,  during  which  he  referred  to  Hal- 
lam  and  Hawkins's  little  work  on  Ger- 
many for  verification  of  dates.  "  This 
brings  me  from  the  invasion  of  Clovis  in 
496  to  the  murder  of  Sigebert  by  Frede- 
gonde  in  575.  I  have  at  the  same  time 
made  copious  abstracts  of  the  times  re- 
ferred to."  This  is  from  the  first  entry 
in  his  diary,  October  15  th,  1843.  Ten 
days  later  we  read,  "  The  sketch,  then, 
of  the  History  of  France  during  the 
Middle  Ages  has  occupied  me  just  ten 
days,  but  then  on  one  of  those  days  I  did 
not  read  at  all  (on  account  of  a  thick  fog). 
And  besides  that  I  am  now  in  better  train 
for  reading  than  I  was  at  first,  so  that  I 
think,  on  an  average,  I  may  say  eight 
days  will  suffice  for  each  history."  He 
was  aware  that  this  proceeding  was  hasty 
and  superficial,  and  he  looked  forward 
to  completing  his  knowledge  by  further 
study  of  larger  and  more  elaborate  works, 
such  books  as  Sismondi's  "  Histoire  des 
Francais, ' '  and  by  reading  in  biographical 
dictionaries  the  lives  of  all  the  notabili- 
ties of  the  period  he  was  studying,  for  he 
made  it  a  rule  to  go  through  a  period  in 
many  books,  instead  of  going  through 
many  periods  in  one  book.  One  cannot 
say  that  his  method  of  study  was  exactly 
uncritical ;  he  found  out  the  first  day 
that  Dr.  Lardner  quite  deserved  his  repu- 
tation for  inaccuracy,  but  he  took  no 
precaution  against  having  to  unlearn 
more  important  errors  than  a  wrong  name 
or  date.  A  professional  scholar  does  not 
feel  that  a  fact  is  the  foundation  of  an 
opinion  till  he  is  sure  that  he  has  reached 
the  right  point  of  view.  In  all  but  very 
exceptional  cases  this  method  leads  to 
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more  questions  than  answers,  and  con- 
structive effort  has  to  restrict  itself  in- 
creasingly to  monographs,  and  the  largest 
speculation  generally  turns  upon  the  ap- 
plication and  extension  of  one  or  two 
conceptions,  such  as  the  primitive  family 
or  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Now 
Buckle,  like  Bacon,  thought  that  it  was 
possible  to  pick  out  facts  from  the  best 
second-hand  authorities,  like  Hallam,  or 
even  from  authorities  which  were  not  the 
best,  like  the  **  History  of  Helvetia,"  in 
two  volumes,  which  he  picked  up  for 
eighteenpence  on  a  book -stall,  and  then 
to  tabulate  the  facts  picked  out,  and 
gradually  sift  them  into  a  system. 

Wherever  he  could  he  used  transla- 
tions, because  he  could  go  through  them 
faster,  but,  as  many  works  were  not  trans- 
lated, he  learned  nineteen  languages, 
seven  of  which  he  could  write  and  speak 
serviceably  (he  introduced  himself  to 
Hallam  by  interpreting  for  him  in  Ger- 
many). At  first  he  still  found  time  for 
travel,  and  formed  aesthetic  preferences  ; 
he  thought,  till  he  saw  Egypt  and  Petra, 
that  he  preferred  beauty  of  form  to  beauty 
of  color.  He  had  a  marked  dislike  to 
being  bullied  or  cheated,  which  reminds 
us  of  Schopenhauer.  At  Naples,  for  in- 
stance, the  boatmen  threatened  to  leave 
him  in  a  cave  at  Capri  unless  he  would 
pay  more  than  he  had  bargained  for.  He 
gave  them  his  purse,  but  took  care  to 
stay  and  have  them  punished.  At  Dres- 
den a  chess-player  gave  out  that  Buckle 
was  not  good  enough  for  him  to  play 
with  ;  he  placarded  a  challenge  to  play 
the  braggart  for  five  hundred  thalers, 
with  the  result  that  he  did  not  venture 
to  show  his  face  till  Buckle  left.  Again, 
when  he  had  bought  a  new  carpet  from 
a  man  who  had  promised  him  discount 
for  cash,  and  then  asked  for  the  whole 
sum,  Buckle  quietly  returned  the  unpaid 
bill  to  his  pocket,  and  told  him  to  .call 
for  payment  that  day  two  years. 

At  first  chess  was  his  favorite  recrea- 
tion, and  by  the  time  he  was  thirty  he 
had  some  right  to  consider  himself  the 
champion  player  of  the  day,  though  with 
his  customary  independence  he  never 
studied  printed  games  or  openings,  and 
had  no  chess-board  at  home  which  was 
not  too  small  for  his  men.  He  had  a 
special  talent  for  giving  odds,  and  knew 
by  intuition  what  risks  it  was  safe  to  run 
with  a  strange  player,  since  the  play  of  a 


giver  of  odds  can  never  be  perfectly 
sound.  He  was  a  pleasant  antagonist, 
whether  he  won  or  lost,  but  he  avoided 
exposing  his  temper  to  too  great  trials. 
One  player,  known  as  "  the  telegraph,' * 
he  would  never  engage,  and  at  last  gave 
the  following  explanation  :  "  Well,  sir, 
the  slowness  of  genius  is  difficult  to  bear, 
but  the  slowness  of  mediocrity  is  intol- 
erable. "  Even  with  this  precaution  chess 
was  too  exacting  a  game  to  be  the  sole 
relaxation  of  a  student,  and  from  1850 
onward  he  showed  an  increasing  prefer- 
ence for  the  stimulus  of  society  ;  he  was 
beginning  to  be  known,  and  as  he  refused 
to  write  except  for  immortality,  it  was 
natural  he  should  talk. 

"  While  his  mother  was  well  enough,  he 
gave  dinners  during  the  season  of  from  eight 
to  eighteen  persons  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
and  dined  out  himself  frequently  ;  indeed  he 
could  not  bear  dining  alone,  and  if  without  any 
special  invitation,  he  would  drop  in  upon  some 
of  his  relations  or  more  intimate  iriends  to 
spend  the  evening.  Of  his  talk,  Miss  Shirreff 
truly  observes,  *  The  brilliancy  of  Mr.  Buckle's 
conversation  was  too  well  known  to  need  men- 
tion ;  but  what  the  world  did  not  know  was 
how  entirely  it  was  the  same  among  a  few  inti- 
mates with  whom  he  felt  at  home,  as  it  was  at 
a  large  party  where  success  meant  celebrity. 
This  talk  was  the  outpouring  of  a  full  and 
earnest  mind  ;  it  had  more  matter  than  wit, 
more  of  book  knowledge  than  of  personal  ob- 
servation. The  favorite  maxim  of  many  din- 
ner-table talkers,  "  Glissez,  mais  n'appuyez 
pas,"  was  certainly  not  his.  He  loved  to  go 
to  the  bottom  of  a  subject,  unless  he  found  that 
his  opponent  and  himself  stood  on  ground  so 
different,  or  started  from  such  opposite  princi- 
ples, as  to  make  ultimate  agreement  hopeless, 
and  then  he  dropped  or  turned  the  subject. 
His  manner  of  doing  this,  unfortunately,  gave 
offence  at  times,  while  he  not  seldom  wearied 
others  by  keeping  up  the  ball,  and  letting  con- 
versation merge  into  discussion.  He  was 
simply  bent  on  getting  at  the  truth,  and  if  he 
believed  himself  to  hold  it  he  could  with  diffi- 
culty be  made  to  understand  that  others  might 
be  impatient  while  he  set  it  forth.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  fair  to  mention  that,  if  too  fond  of 
argument,  and  sometimes  too  prone  to  self-as- 
sertion, his  temper  in  discussion  was  perfect ; 
he  was  a  most  candid  opponent  and  a  most  ad- 
mirable listener.'  His  memory  was  almost 
faultless,  and  always  ready  to  assist  and  illus- 
trate his  wonderful  powers  of  explanation. 
'  Pages  of  our  great  prose  writers,'  says  Miss 
Shirreff, '  were  impressed  on  his  memory.  He 
could  quote  passage  after  passage  with  the  same 
ease  as  others  quote  poetry,  while  of  poetry  it- 
self he  was  wont  to  say,  "  It  stamps  itself  on 
the  brain."  Truly  did  it  seem  that,  without 
effort  on  his  part,  all  that  was  grandest  in  Eng- 
lish poetry  had  become,  so  to  speak,  a  part  of 
his  mind.  Shakespeare  ever  first,  then  Mas* 
singer,  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  were  so 
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familiar  to  him  that  he  seemed  ever  ready  to 
recall  a  passage,  and  often  to  recite  it  with  an 
intense  delight  in  its  beauty  which  would  nave 
made  it  felt  by  others  naturally  indifferent.'  It 
was  the  same  in  all  that  was  best  in  French  lit- 
erature, in  Voltaire,  Corneille,  kacine,  Boileau, 
and,  above^all,  Moliere.  Captain  Kennedy 
recalls  an  instance  of  this  ready  memory  on  an 
occasion  when  they  were  in  company  together. 
The  conversation  turned  on  telling  points  in  the 
drama,  and  one  of  the  party  cited  that  scene 
in  '  Horace '  which  so  struck  Boileau,  where 
Horace  is  lamenting  the  disgrace  which  he 
supposes  has  been  brought  upon  him  •  by  the 
flight  of  his  son  in  the  combat  with  the  Curia- 
ces.  '  Que  vouliez-vous  qu'il  fit  contre  trois  ?  * 
asks  Julie  ;  and  the  old  man  passionately  ex- 
claims, '  Qu'il  mourut.'  Buckle  agreed  that  it 
was  very  fine,  and  immediately  recited  the 
whole  scene  from  its  commencement,  giving 
the  dialogue  with  much  spirit  and  effect." 

A  more  formidable  feat  was  reciting 
Burke's  peroration  on  the  loss  of  the 
American  Colonies,  to  prove  to  Burke's 
biographer  that  it  was  Burke,  not  Sheri- 
dan, who  applied  the  metaphor  of  shear- 
ing a  wolf  to  the  obstinacy  of  George 
III. 

In  other  ways  his  life  was  the  reverse 
of  ascetic  :  he  '*  cultivated"  his  sense  of 
taste,  at  one  time  actually  seeing  his 
steaks  cut  at  the  butcher's  ;  insisting  on 
having  toast  made  before  his  eyes  every 
Monday,  when  the  bread  was  more  than 
one  day  old  ;  and  teaching  his  woman- 
kind how  to  make  tea,  which  ought,  it 
seems,  to  stand  rather  longer  when  the 
caddy  is  full  than  when  it  is  nearly  empty, 
and  the  proportion  of  tea-dust  which  does 
not  need  to  be  uncurled  by  the  steam  is 
larger.  The  same  spirit  of  minute  fore- 
thought ran  through  his  management  of 
money  matters.  He  had  never  more 
than  £1500  a  year  to  spend,  and  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  £3000  was  the 
least  he  could  marry  on.  (He  never  did 
marry  ;  for  one  cousin  whom  he  fell  in 
love  with  at  seventeen  married  some  one 
else,  and  he  was  parted  from  another 
every  way  suitable  because  his  family 
thought  it  wrong  for  cousins  to  marry.) 
He  spent  £300  a  year  on  books,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  he  taught  his  servant 
to  bind  the  ragged  ones  in  brown  paper, 
and  that  he  cherished  comfortable  old 
clothes.  He  could  spend  as  well  as 
spare  ;  his  books  were  luxuriously  lodged 
in  glass  cases,  and  if  a  friend's  family 
needed  rest  or  change,  he  was  anxious  to 
press  a  hundred  pounds  on  them  as  a 
loan.     He  was  kind,  too,  in  immaterial 


ways,  exercising  the  same  minute  fore- 
thought for  others  as  for  himself.  From 
his  first  acquaintance  with  Miss  ShirrefF 
and  her  sister  he  was  unwearied  in  his 
endeavors  to  assist  them.  Here  are  one 
or  two  fragments  of  his  letters  in  1854  : 
41  I  feel  it  was  very  ill-natured  on  my  part 
not  to  press  Comte  upon  you  last  night 
when  you  so  considerately  hesitated  as  to 
borrowing  it.  To  make  the  only  amends 
in  my  power  I  now  send  it  you,  and  beg 
that  you  will  keep  it  as  long  as  you  like, 
for  I  promise  that  if  I  have  at  any  time 
occasion  to  refer  to  it  I  will  ask  to  have  it 
back,  so  that  you  need  have  no  scruple 
on  that  head.  The  only  thing  I  will  beg 
of  you  is  that  when  not  reading  it  you 
would  have  it  put  into  some  cupboard, 
as  on  several  grounds  I  value  it  very 
much,  and  I  never  leave  it  out  at  home." 
44  You  sent  me  the  first  three  volumes  of 
Comte  as  •  I  happen  to  remember,  for  I 
put  them  away  directly  they  came.  I  am 
sorry  you  should  have  missed  taking 
them  with  you,  as  in  the  country  one 
particularly  needs  some  intellectual  em- 
ployment to  prevent  the  mind  from  fall- 
ing into  those  vacant  raptures  which  the 
beauties  of  nature  are  apt  to  suggest." 
This  is  ten  months  later  :  "I  am  truly 
sorry  to  receive  so  indifferent  an  account 
of  your  health.  To  hear  such  things  is 
enough  to  prevent  one  from  being  an  op- 
timist— how  much  more  to  you  who  feel 
them.  I  have  often  speculated  on  what 
you  and  Miss  Shirreff  could  accomplish 
if  you  were  made  capable  of  real, wear 
and  tear ;  but  this  is  a  speculation  I 
could  never  bring  to  maturity,  because 
of  the  strong  suspicion  I  have  that  with  a 
certain  mind  there  must  and  will  be  a 
certain  physical  structure  of  which  we 
may  modify  the  effects  but  never  change 
the  nature.  Look  at  Miss  Martineau  ! 
Give  her  delicacy  as  well  as  power,  and 
I  believe  that  she  could  never  have  gone 
through  the  work  she  has."  He  was 
ready  to  criticise  the  second  work  of  the 
sisters  in  ms.,  while  his  own  work  was 
passing  through  the  press. 

The  first  volume  was  printed  at  his 
own  expense,  after  negotiations  with  Mr. 
Parker,  which  showed  a  curious  mixture 
of  suspicion  and  generosity.  Buckle 
would  not  consent  to  his  ms.  being  sub- 
mitted to  any  person  whom  he  did  not 
know  ;  but  he  was  sincerely  anxious  that 
Mr.  Parker  should  have  some  indepen- 
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dent  opinion,  when  he  was  ready  to  dis- 
pense with  it.  He  was  willing  that  Mr. 
Parker  should  assess  the  estimated  profits 
of  the  first  edition,  and  to  accept  half  for 
his  share  ;  but  if  he  disposed  of  the  copy- 
right of  the  first  edition,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  secure  a  sum  down,  and  drew 
back  when  he  found  that  the  half  profits, 
if  any,  were  to  be  contingent  on  the  re- 
sult of  the  sales.  He  actually  received 
£665  for  the  first  edition  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred copies,  and  £500  for  the  copyright 
of  the  second  edition  of  two  thousand. 

His  immediate  success  was  deserved 
by  the  industry  with  which  he  had  studied 
a  clear  and  popular  style,  reading  and  re- 
reading the  great  masters,  French  and 
English,  going  through  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionary and  Milton's  prose  works  to  en- 
large his  vocabulary,  writing  out  in  his 
own  words  the  substance  of  a  passage  of 
Hallam  and  Macaulay,  to  see  where  his 
own  inferiority  lay.  Besides,  his  habit 
of  never  leaving  a  subject  in  conversation 
till  he  had  made  his  meaning  perfectly 
clear  must  have  served  him  as  valuable 
practice  in  exposition,  even  if  part  of 
the  audience  were  wearied  at  the  time. 

The  author's  want  or* systematic  train- 
ing was  itself  an  advantage  for  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  his  work  ;  he  knew 
nothing  but  the  prejudices  he  had  es- 
caped, the  facts  he  had  accumulated, 
and  the  doctrines  he  had  marshalled  them 
to  support ;  he  addressed  a  public  as  ig- 
norant as  he  had  been,  and  as  acute  as 
his  father  had  been.  He  had  followed 
the  scientific  movement  of  his  day,  and 
observed  with  prophetic  insight  that  the 
discussion  of  the  transmutation  of 
species  was  the  weak  point  in  Ly ell's 
great  work  on  Geology,  but  he  had  not 
busied  himself  with  the  speculative  move- 
ment then  mainly  political  or  theological. 
If  he  had  done  so  he  would  have  been  in 
danger  of  losing  himself  in  side  issues. 
As  it  was  he  stated  and  illustrated  clearly 
and  weightily,  so  that  the  work  will  not 
have  to  be  done  again  for  any  section  of 
the  Western  world,  the  conception  of  an 
orderly  movement  of  human  affairs  de- 
pending upon  ascertained  facts  of  all  de- 
grees of  generality.  This  is  his  great 
service :  his  special  theories  were  of  value 
chiefly  as  they  furnished  headings  under 
which  facts  could  be  classified.  Such 
conceptions  as  the  "  principle  of  pro- 
tection" and  the  "principle  of  scepti- 


cism" are  not  made  for  immortality;  it  is 
not  a  key  to  the  history  of  France  to  be 
told  that  there  the  spirit  of  protection 
manifested  itself  in  secular  affairs,  while 
in  Spain  it  manifested  itself  in  spiritual. 
Nor  can  we  explain  the  difference  be- 
tween the  history  of  Spain  and  Scotland 
by  observing  that  a  bigoted  clergy  op- 
posed the  Crown  in  Scotland  and  sup- 
ported the  Crown  in  Spain  ;  or  the  differ- 
ence between  America  and  Germany  by 
observing  that  the  ablest  minds  of  Ger- 
many devoted  themselves  to  the  deduc- 
tive method  and  the  accumulation  of 
knowledge  and  the  ablest  minds  of 
America  to  the  inductive  method  and  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge. 

He  was  never  too  far  in  advance  of  his 
day  ;  he  thought  women  ought  to  be  edu- 
cated, but  not  for  careers  in  which  they 
would  compete  with  men.  He  made  in- 
stinctively all  the  reserves  for  which  the 
orthodox  are  fighting  more  or  less  hope- 
fully now  ;  he  took  over  without  discus- 
sion the  sharp  dualism  between  body  and 
mind  transmitted  through  Locke  from 
Descartes.  Even  such  a  phrase  as  men- 
tal disease  displeased  him.  Disease  could 
only  consistently  be  thought  of  in  con- 
nection with  a  material  organism.  After 
this  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  held  that 
in  another  life  there  would  be  no  differ- 
ence between  the  genius  and  the  idiot  of 
this  :  they  differed  because  their  brains 
differed.  At  the  same  time,  the  differ- 
ence between  learning  and  ignorance 
might  be  more  permanent,  for  it  is  by  its 
own  action  that  the  mind  acquires  learn- 
ing. He  understood,  and  was  half  in- 
clined to  adopt,  Kant's  distinction  be- 
tween transcendental  freedom  and  em- 
pirical necessity,  although  he  was  fully 
convinced  by  his  statistical  studies  that 
any  limited  power  of  self-determination 
the  individual  might  imaginably  possess 
could  safely  be  neglected  in  the  scientific 
study  of  masses.  Most  important  of  all, 
he  recognized  as  clearly  as  Pascal  the 
logic  of  the  heart.  Instead  of  treating 
the  convictions  as  a  mere  disturbing  force 
warping  the  action  of  the  pure  reason,  he 
dwelt  eloquently  upon  their  character  as 
an  orderly  independent  factor  in  our 
deepest  convictions.  This  combination 
of  fundamental  conservatism  with  revo- 
lutionary energy  upon  two  or  three  large 
yet  definite  questions  is  not  unlike  Mr. 
Bright — a  politician  who  is,  or  was,  un- 
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popular  with  just  the  critics  who  depre- 
ciated Buckle  as  a  thinker. 

One  can  hardly  think  that  the  literary 
class  were  so  much  to  blame  for  their 
hostility  as  Mr.  Huth  supposes.  They 
had  emancipated  themselves  as  far  as  they 
cared  to  be  emancipated  ;  they  held  im- 
plicitly a  great  deal  that  Buckle  pro- 
claimed emphatically  ;  they  held  it  with 
all  sorts  of  qualifications  which  they  felt 
not  unreasonably  it  was  easier  to  apply 
in  practice  than  to  formulate  beforehand  ; 
they  found  plenty  of  crudity  in  Buckle's 
special  theories,  and  were  angry  with  him 
for  not  advancing  knowlfige  upon 
special  matters  in  the  way  in  which 
Sainte-Beuve  or  even  Macaulay  did.  It 
was  not  their  fault  that  in  their  eyes  in- 
dividual facts,  which  Buckle  made  a 
point  of  despising,  were  more  interesting 
as  well  as  less  uncertain  than  the  general 
facts,  which  no  doubt  are  more  impor- 
tant. Besides,  it  was  quite .  true,  if  not 
exactly  relevant,  that  they  might  have 
found  whatever  they  were  inclined  to  ac- 
cept in  Buckle,  in  Comte,  or  Quetelet 
before.  Their  justification  is  complete 
when  we  remember  that  Buckle's  method 
and  generalizations  have  been  quite  un- 
fruitful. Mr.  Darwin  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  and  Sir  H.  S.  Maine  have  had 
followers  ;  Buckle  had  only  readers.  At 
the  time  criticism  did  not  hurt  him,  as  he 
said  himself  he  throve  on  it.  Hjs  su- 
periority to  his  critics  was  too  evident. 
He  was  the  lion  of  the  literary  season  ; 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Athe- 
naeum, after  some  ineffectual  threats  of 
clerical  opposition  ;  he  lectured  at  the 
Royal  Institution  on  the  Influence  of 
Women  on  the  Progress  of  Knowledge, 
and  Faraday,  Owen,  and  Murchison 
severally  thanked  him  for  the  great  treat 
they  had  enjoyed. 

In  the  midst  of  his  success  the  great 
sorrow  of  his  life  came  upon  him  :  his 
mother's  health  had  been  failing  since 
1852,  and  in  1856  she  feared  that  she 
should  not  live  to  see  the  reception  of  his 
work,  and  the  fame  that  her  counsel  and 
sympathy  had  done  so  much  to  prepare. 
When  at  last  her  son  showed  her  the 
first  volume,  with  its  magnificent  dedica- 
tion, he  was  frightened  at  her  agitation. 
On  the  nth  of  August,  1857,  he  writes  : 
"  Month  after  month  she  is  now  alter- 
ing for  the  worse,  at  times  slightly  better, 
but  perceptibly  losing  ground.    Her  mind 


is  changed  even  since  I  was  here  last : 
she  is  unable  to  read  ;  she  confuses  one 
idea  with  another  ;  and  nothing  remains 
of  her  as  she  once  was,  except  her  smile, 
and  the  exquisite  tenderness  of  her  affec- 
tions. I  while  away  my  days  here  doing 
nothing,  and  caring  for  nothing — because 
I  feel  I  have  no  future.*'  "  For  the  last 
six  months  of  her  life  she  was  from  time 
to  time  delirious,  but  such  was  her 
strength  of  mind  that  always  when  her 
son  entered  the  room  she  became  per- 
fectly rational."  He  was  no  longer  able 
to  write  except  after  the  stimulus  of  con- 
versation ;  and  at  last  the  sight  of  her 
"  slowly  but  incessantly  degenerating, 
mind  and  body  both  going,"  brought  his 
work  to  a  standstill,  and  Mr.  Capel  sug- 
gested that  he  should  try  the  distraction 
of  reviewing  Mill's  "  Essay  on  Liberty." 
On  the  first  of  April,  1859,  he  entered  in 
his  diary,  "At  9.15  my  angel  mother 
died  peacefully,  without  pain."  When 
all  was  over  he  sat  down,  "  in  the  dull 
and  dreary  house,  once  so  full  of  light 
and  love,"  to  write  his  proof  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  It  is  very  like  St. 
Anselm's  proof  of  the  being  of  a  God. 
It  is  a  weak  feeling  that  can  believe  that 
it  adds  to  or  creates  its  object ;  a  strong 
feeling  is  sure  that  its  object  is  eternal. 

The  next  twelve  days  were  spent  upon 
his  review  of  Mill's  "  Liberty,"  which  is 
still  memorable  for  the  grotesque,  pa- 
thetic, eloquent  philippic  op  Pooley's 
case.  It  is  never  clear  what  we  are  to  be 
indignant  at :  no  doubt  it  was  a  miscar- 
riage of  justice  that  the  judge  did  not 
find  out  that  Pooley  was  mad  :  perhaps 
the  law  under  which  he  was  sentenced 
was  getting  rather  rusty  ;  still  poachers 
are  sentenced  more  severely,  and  Pooley 
was  as  great  a  nuisance  as  a  poacher  in  a 
respectable  neighborhood.  But  Buckle 
was  in  a  state  of  exaltation  where  he  had 
too  little  sense  of  the  proportion  of  things 
to  measure  the  personal  responsibility  of 
the  judge  or  the  importance  of  the  case, 
but  he  saw  correctly  that  while  damaging 
his  own  position  he  was  doing  something 
to  make  further  prosecutions  for  blas- 
phemy difficult,  and  he  had  the  sense  to 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  many  letters  from 
people  with  grievances  that  poured  in 
upon  him. 

He  said  himself,  about  this  time,  "Only 
they  are  wise  who  can  harden  their 
hearts."    His  health  was  failing.     Even 
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before  his  first  volume  appeared  he 
fainted  in  crossing  the  park  ;  though  his 
hours  of  work  were  not  immoderate,  sel- 
dom exceeding  eight  a  day,  his  recrea- 
tions— chess  and  conversation — were 
equally  exhausting.  He  was  only  able  to 
work  very  fitfully  upon  his  second  vol- 
ume, and  before  long  he  lost  his  nephew, 
a  very  promising  boy,  who  could  appre- 
ciate him,  saying,  "  When  you  talk  to 
me,  uncle,  it  is  like  being  in  a  dream." 
Children  were  always  fond  of  him.  A 
little  girl  whom  he  met  in  his  walks  at 
Blackheath  could  conceive  no  consola- 
tion for  his  leaving  except  the  hope  of 
being  "his  little  girl."  His  landlady, 
who  read  his  works,  took  charge  of  some 
children  from  India,  and  one  of  these 
soon  found  what  liberties  she  could  take 
with  the  philosopher. 

When  he  visited  Mr.  Capel's  pupils  at 
Carshalton,  he  romped  with  them  and 
got  them  holidays  ;  they  followed  him 
about  like  a  pack  of  dogs,  and  wrote 
home,  "  When  he  was  here  he  was  a 
jolly  chap."  *'  He  is  a  very  nice  fellow, 
and  never  talks  philosophy  to  us. ' '  His 
theories  of  education  were  simple  ;  he 
was  very  much  afraid  of  children  being 
overworked,  and  thought  that  if  moral 
suasion  failed  the  cane  was  the  safest 
punishment ;  keeping  children  in  only 
^  made  them  dull.  • 

But  his  forbearance  was  inexhausti- 
ble. When  he  fainted,  after  a  discus- 
sion on  political  economy  with  Mr. 
Huth,  he  went  upstairs  to  try  to  sleep 
for  two  hours.  At  the  end  of  the  time 
Mr.  Huth  heard  the  landlady's  chil- 
dren singing  loudly  and  jumping  violent- 
ly, as  it  seemed,  just  over  Mr.  Buckle's 
room.  He  stopped  the  noise  and  then 
went  to  inquire  if  he  had  slept.  Mr. 
Buckle  said,  *'  No,  the  noise  had  pre- 
vented it."  Why  did  he  not  ring  the 
bell  ?  •*  Oh,  no,  poor  little  things  !  it 
was  their  time  for  singing  and  jumping, 
not  their  sleeping  time."  When  Mr. 
Huth's  sons  were  travelling  with  Buckle 
in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  they  told  him 
how  they  had  been  amusing  themselves 
by  knocking  off  the  tails  of  lizards  to  see 
how  these  jumped,  while  the  lizards  ran 
away  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Mr. 
Glennie  remarked  that  it  was  very  cruel, 
and  ought  to  be  put  a  stop  to,  which 
made  the  boys  angry  ;  Buckle  quietly 
said  that  it  was  the  nature  of  boys  to  be 


cruel,  and  that  they  would  know  better 
when  they  grew  older ;  they  were 
ashamed  of  what  they  had  done,  and  did 


so  no  more. 


His  growing  friendship  with  the  Huths 
was  the  chief  interest  and  consolation  of 
his  later  years  in  spite  of  its  rather  un- 
promising commencement,  which  we  will 
leave  Mrs.  Huth  to  describe. 

"  It  was  in  1857  that  we  became  acquainted 
with  Henry  Thomas  Buckle.  Long  before,  we 
had  heard  him  talked  of  by  an  enthusiastic 
friend,  who  told  us  that  Buckle  was  then  writing 
the  '  History  of  Civilization.'  Our  friend, 
Mr.  Capel,  would  not  borrow  a  book  from  us 
to  read  without  first  asking  '  my  friend  Buckle ' 
whether  it  was  worth  reading,  as  he  knew  all 
books.  If  I  praised  a  favorite  author,  I  was 
told  that  my  admiration  was  misplaced,  as  '  my 
friend  Buckle  '  saw  imperfections  in  him.  '  But 
would  not  Mr.  Huth  like  to 'call  on  my  friend 
Buckle  ? '  Mr.  Huth  decidedly  objected,  saying 
that  if  that  gentleman's  library  contained  twen- 
ty-two thousand  volumes,  and  he  had  read  them 
all,  as  Mr.  Capel  assured  us,  it  would  be  an 
impertinence  for  a  man  who  had  not  any  thing 
very  extraordinary  to  recommend  him  to  in- 
trude upon  him.  I  was  very  glad  of  this 
answer,  for  I  hated  that '  friend  Buckle, '  whose 
name  was  constantly  in  Mr.  Capel's  mouth, 
and  bored  me  intensely  ;  who  was  always  put 
forward  to  contradict  me  ;  who  was  said  to 
know  every  thing,  and  who  had  seemingly  done 
nothing.  We  were  therefore  considerably  sur- 
prised when  Mr.  Capel  came  one  day  and  said, 
I  have  told  my  friend  Buckle  that  you  wish 
very  much  to  make  his  acquaintance,  and  he 
will  be  glad  to  see  you  if  you  like  to  call  upon 
him.'  My  husband  looked  very  black,  but  he 
had  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  to  59  Oxford  Ter- 
race, where  he  was  told  Mr.  Buckle  was  not  at 
home,  and  he  left  his  card.  Later,  when  our 
dear  friend  made  his  last  stay  with  us,  I  told 
him  how  we  had  been  forced  into  our  acquaint- 
ance with  him  ;  and  he  explained  that  he  had 
only  agreed  to  see  us,  as  he  thought  it  would 
be  of  advantage  to  Mr.  Capel,  who  was  going 
to  have  a  son  of  ours  at  his  school.  At  that 
time  he  had  never  expected  our  acquaintance 
to  develop  into  a  friendship." 

Mrs.  Huth  soon  found  there  were  two 
Mr.  Buckles,  one  who  lived  among  cold 
abstractions,  and  took  the  highest  and 
the  widest  view.  4<  The  other  Buckle  was 
tender,  and  capable  of  feeling  every  vi- 
bration of  a  little  child's  heart ;  self- 
sacrificing,  to  a  degree  which  he  would 
have  blamed  in  another,  and  habitually 
concentrating  his  great  intellect  on  the 
consequences  of  individual  actions  to  the 
actor. "  His  calm  and  cheerfulness  were 
but  rarely  interrupted.  Once  Mr.  Capel 
surprised  him  in  a  flood  of  tears,  "  You 
don't  know  how  I  miss  my  mother." 
He  could  never  bear  to  go    into  his 
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drawing-room  after  her  death.  An  old 
lady,  neither  handsome  nor  clever,  as 
she  said  herself,  with  neither  rank  nor 
title,  * '  bore  witness  to  his  great  sym- 
pathy ;  it  was  more  than  human,  and  im- 
parted a  more  than  earthly  'soothing 
effect :  he  never  forgot  that  his  mother 
had  been  fond  of  me  !" 

When  his  second  volume  was  finished 
he  was  too  weak  to  work  or  to  meet  Mr. 
Mill,  whom  he  admired  and  greatly 
wished  to  know.  m  He  wandered  through 
Wales  and  Yorkshire,  fraternizing  with 
policemen  and  village  schoolmasters, 
who  surprised  him  by  their  interest  in 
"Essays  and  Reviews,"  and  "a  still 
bolder  man,  Mr.  Buckle."  He  roamed 
through  the  worst  parts  of  Birmingham, 
keeping  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  car- 
rying a  heavy  stick.  At  last  he  set  out 
for  the  East.  He  had  long  wished  to  see 
Egypt,  but  his  decision  was  almost  a  ca- 
price ;  the  sense  of  having  no  future  had 
made  him  capricious.  At  first  it  seemed 
as  if  it  was  to  be  a  happy  caprice  ;  he 
made  every  possible  provision  for  the 
safety  and  comfort  of  himself  and  Mr. 
Huth's   two  boys,    then   fourteen    and 


eleven,  whom  he  took  with  him  :  he  was 
so  anxious  beforehand  that  he  had  no 
need  to  be  anxious  afterward,  and  his 
spirits  on  the  Nile  were  so  high  that  his 
biographer  apologizes  for  sending  a  dull 
letter  home  on  the  ground  that  Mr. 
Buckle  win  sing  ri-too-rall-loo-rall-too, 
and  so  on.  They  both  studied  eagerly 
to  please  him,  though  it  was  necessary  to 
take  away  the  Shakespeare  to  give  Rob- 
inson's "  Biblical  Researches"  a  fair 
chance.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Buckle's  good 
arrangements,  his  party  was  the  first  for 
five  years  that  had  seen  Petra  leisurely 
by  daylight.  Unhappily  the  rains  at  Je- 
rusalem interfered  with  Buckle's  plans 
for  camping  out  during  their  stay  there. 
The  discomfort  and  bad  food  at  the 
hotel  brought  on  an  illness  which  he  could 
not  throw  off  ;  and  though  he  was  able 
to  push  on  to  [Nazareth,  Bey  root,  and 
Damascus,  and  enjoy  that  magical  city, 
unmistakable  typhoid  fever  set  in,  and  he 
sank  under  the  lowering  treatment  of 
the  native  doctor.  His  monument,  as 
massive  as  his  works,  erected  by  his  only 
surviving  sister,  attests  his  faith  in  im- 
mortality.— Fortnightly  Review. 
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JEMMY  BLINKER. 

(in  memory  of  a  great  scholar  of  the  old  school.) 

Air— "  The  Brown  Jug." 

Dear  Tom,  this  brown  beaker,  so  clasped  and  so  cracked, 
Was  once  Jemmy  Blinker's,  a  scholar  exact ; 
He  gave  it  to  me  when  he  died  in  his  bed, 
This  bowl,  with  his  Homer  bound  trimly  in  red. 
And  now  once  a  year,  since  the  flight  of  his  soul, 
I  read  in  his  Homer  and  drink  from  his  bowl — 

Rare  Jemmy  Blinker  ! 

O  rare  Jemmy  Blinker,  where  now  shall  we  find 
A  scholar  like  him,  of  omnivorous  kind  ? 
Not  this  volume  he  tasted,  or  that,  for  his  whim, 
But  a  book  was  a  book  and  a  banquet  to  him  : 
Its  date  and  its  title  and  binding  he  knew, 
And  its  place  in  the  Bodleian  Library  too — 

Rare  Jemmy  Blinker  ! 

O  rare  Jemmy  Blinker,  oh  where  shall  we  find 
A  scholar  like  him,  of  the  Polyglot  kind  ? 
For^his  Latin,  could  Cicero  rise  from  the  dead, 
He  would  wonder  to  find  his  own  echo  so  spread  ; 
And  for  Greek,  every  twig  he  could  hunt  to  its  root, 
In  Sanscrit,  and  Gothic,  and  Gaelic  to  boot — 

Rare  Jemmy  Blinker ! 
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When  you  caught  him  in  one  of  his  musty  old  nooks, 
Half  buried  behind  a  big  rampart  of  books, 
With  his  soft-shaded  hair  and  his  delicate  skin, 
You  ne'er  had  suspected  the  giant  within  ; 
But  Jem  was  a  tough  one,  and  never  knew  pains 
In  his  vulcanite  bowels  and  bend-leather  brains — 

Rare  Jemmy  Blinker  ! 

Our  readers  are  now  a  light-skirmishing  race, 
Who  skim  frothy  fancies  with  grasshopper  grace, 
But  Jem  with  a  folio  like  Hercules  would  wrestle, ' 
And  "he  pounded  the  stuff  in  his  brain  with  a  pestle  ; 
His  memory  beat  all  the  rhapsodist  crew, 
For  Homer  both  forward  and  backward  he  knew — 

Rare  Jemmy  Blinker  ! 

'Twas  a  feast  to  behold  him,  with  pipe  and  with  coffee, 
Grinding  his  teeth  o'er  some  rugged  old  strophe  ; 
His  wit  never  failed  when  a  verse  was  to  mend, 
With  a  gash  in  the  front  and  a  gap  in  the  end  ; 
And  keen  as  a  terrier  nosing  the  vermin, 
He  smelt  a  hiatus  like  Porson  or  Hermann — 

Rare  Jemmy  Blinker  ! 

At  famous  book-sales  with  the  clock  he  was  seen, 
In  a  snuffy  old  shirt  and  a  coat  of  pea-green  ; 
Few  volumes  he  bought,  but  when  Blinker  was  there 
Be  sure  that  the  lumber  contained  something  rare  ; 
He  once  stood  an  Aldus,  so  costly  a  winner, 
That  he  lived  a  whole  week  without  port  to  his  dinner — 

Rare  Jemmy  Blinker  ! 

• 

One  winter  at  Rome,  when  he  journeyed  with  me, 
No  pictures  he  went,  no  processions,  to  see ; 
No  vespers  he  heard  and  no  matins  could  say, 
But  he  sat  in  the  Vatican  day  after  day  ; 
And  when  he  came  back  from  his  tour  antiquarian, 
He  published  the  text  of  an  old  Greek  grammarian — 

Rare  Jemmy  Blinker ! 

* 

So  mighty  was  he  variantes  to  fish  up, 
I  never  knew  why  he  was  not  made  a  bishop  ; 
Perhaps  such  a  fellow,  who  shaped  his  own  notions, 
Might  shake  an  old  creed  with  unseemly  commotions  : 
I  once  heard  it  whispered,  though  not  Unitarian, 
He  brewed  in  his  brain  a  slight  tincture  of  Arian — 

-Poor  Jemmy  Blinker  ! 

He  had  faults  I  confess,  but  what  mortal  has  not? 
We  moderns,  he  said,  on  the  shelves  would  soon  rot ; 
Bombastic  was  Shakespeare,  and  once  he  detected  him 
Cribbing  from  Pindar,  when  no  man  suspected  him  ; 
John  Ruskin  was  flighty,  Tom  Carlyle  was  crude, 
And  all  were  admired  most  when  least  understood — 

Said  learned  Jemmy  Blinker ! 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXXI.,  No.  4.  30 
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His  books  he  loved  well,  but  loved  not  less  his  bottle, 

Like  Socrates,  Solon,  and  sage  Aristotle — 

For  the  Greeks  were  great  drinkers,  he  said,  and  if  you,  sir, 

Denied  it,  you'd  find  that  he  knew  what  he  knew,  sir ; 

He'd  rise  in  his  chair,  like  a  god,  and  belay  us 

With  book,  page,  and  letter  of  old  Athenseus — 

Rare  Jemmy  Blinker !. 

One  day  in  his  study — what  fate  could  be  sadder  ? — 
He  clomb  to  the  shelf,  No.  10,  on  a  ladder ; 
And  while  fumbling  up  there  for  a  Cassiodorus, 
He  came  tumbling  down  with  a  rumble  sonorous  : 
And  he  broke  his  hip-bone,  and  the  doctors  him  bled, 
And  wq  wept  briny  tears  when  he  died  in  his  bed — 

Poor  Jemmy  Blinker ! 

Then  fill  up  the  glass,  Tom,  of  port  do  not  scrimp  us, 
'Tis  nine  years  to-day  since  he  rose  to  Olympus  ; 
Not  lightly  again  shall  we  see  such  a  tinker 
Of  wormy  old  vellums  as  glorious  Blinker. 
I  read  in  his  Homer,  I  drink  from  his  bowl, 
And  I  pray  that  the  gods  may  give  peace  to  the  soul 

Of  rare  Jemmy  Blinker  . 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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Chapter  XXXII. 

IN    WHICH   BARRINGTON   DOES   A   GREAT 
DEAL   OF   TALKING. 

Miss  Barrington  proved  as  good  as 
her  word.  Two  days  after  the  ball  she 
bade  a  cordial  farewell  to  her  friends  at 
Holmhurst,  and  drove  away  from  tne 
door,  her  prim,  elderly  maid  facing  her 
on  the  back  seat  of  the  carriage,  and  her 
neat  luggage  following  in  a  cart,  under 
the  charge  of#two  servants.  The  number 
of  hitherto  invisible  retainers  who  started 
tip  to  render  Miss  Barrington  some-small 
service  on  the  last  day  of  her  sojourn  in 
any  country-house  was  something  as- 
tonishing ;  but  she  did  not  object  to  the 
practice,  and  indeed  had  done  some- 
thing to  encourage  it,  holding,  as  she 
did,  that  one  of  the  few  unmixed  delights 
that  accrue  to  the  possessor  of  a  full  purse 
is  that  of  indiscriminate  tipping. 

The  Ashleys,  one  and  all,  bemoaned 
her  departure  loudly  ;  and  a  perceptible 
gloom  fell  upon  the  household  after  she 
had  gone.  But  was  this  owing  solely  to 
grief  over  the  loss  of  their  guest,  or  had 
her  casual  remark  that  she  expected 
Mademoiselle  de  Mersac  to  pay  her  a 
visit,  early  in  the  ensuing  month,  any 


thing  to  do  with  it  ?  It  is  a  fact  that 
Helen  had  been  given  to  suppose  that 
she,  and  not  her  cousin,  was  to  have  been 
thus  favored  ;  and  if  this  unexpected 
change  of  programme  produced  some 
feeling  of  soreness  and  disappointment 
in  her  breast,  and  a  little  anxiety  in  that 
of  her  parents,  who  can  blame  them  ? 

It  must,  at  all  events,  be  recorded  to 
their  credit  that  they  vented  none  of  the 
ill-humor  they  may  have  felt  upon 
Jeanne,  but  were  only  a  trifle  silent  and 
dispirited  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day.  Miss  Barrington,  as  they  all  knew, 
was  a  capricious  old  person,  liable  to  all 
kinds  of  passing  fancies,  which  those  who 
valued  her  friendship  must  needs  put  up 
with.  It  was  certainly  not  a  little  vexa- 
tious that  she  should  have  chosen  to  de- 
fraud Helen  of  her  visit  to  London,  but 
that  she  might  be  contemplating  the  far 
more  serious  injury  of  robbing  her  of  her 
potential  husband  was  a  notion  that  had 
not  as  yet  suggested  itself  to  any  one  of 
them. 

And  to  Helen,  at  any  rate,  joy  came  in 
the  morning.  For  upon  her  plate  at 
breakfast- time  she  found  a  very  kind 
note  from  her  godmother,  inclosing  a 
check  for  fifty  pounds,  and  at  the  same 
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time  requesting  her  to  order  for  herself, 
by  way  of  a  Christmas  present,  two 
dresses,  with  regard  to  the  materials  and 
trimmings  of  which  no  restriction  was 
laid  upon  her.  The  same  post  brought  a 
little  pile  of  foreign  letters  to  Jeanne, 
two  of  which  were  evidently  from  M.  de 
Fontvieille  and  from  hgr  brother's  bailiff 
respectively. 

Pierre  Cauvin's  composition  was  in  the 
highest  degree  creditable  to  him.  The 
style  of  it  was  ornate,  the  orthography  in- 
genious if  somewhat  peculiar,  and  the  ab- . 
sence  of  erasures  testified  that  the  whole 
production  was  probably  the  result  of 
more  than  one  rough  copy.  He  began  by 
offering  humble  thanks  to  Providence 
'  for  his  continued  preservation  in  good 
health,  and  likewise  for  that  of  all  his  sub- 
ordinates, whom  he  made  it  a  point  to 
mention  severally,  so  that  the  first  page 
of  his  letter,  with  its  long  string  of  harsh- 
ly-sounding  Arab  names,  read  not  unlike 
one  of  the  genealogical  chapters  of  the 
New  Testament.  This  duty  accom- 
plished, he  went  on  to  express  a  respect- 
ful hope  that  mademoiselle  had  not 
suffered  from  the  effects  of  the  bleak  cli- 
mate of  the  north.  He  had  taken  some 
pains,  he  said,  since  mademoiselle's  de- 
parture, to  discover  whether  the  English 
winter  were  as  formidable  as  it  had  been 
represented,  and  had  gained  a  little  re- 
assuring information  from  the  captain  of 
a  yacht  which  had  lately  come  into  har- 
bor. 4*  He  is  a  native  of  Cahousse,  in 
the  island  of  Ouaite,"  wrote  Pierre, 
"  which,  according  to  him,  is  one  of  the 
British  Isles,  though  I  have  not  been  able 
to  discover  it  upon  the  map.  He  tells 
me  that  in  his  part  of  the  country  snow 
and  frost  are  seldom  seen,  but  I  have  re- 
marked that  the  stories  of  sailors  should 
be  received  with  caution.  This  one 
would  have  me  believe,  for  instance,  that, 
during  the  summer  months,  there  are 
often  as  many  as  a  hundred  yachts  such 
as  his  master's — a  vessel,  mademoiselle, 
fitted  up  with  inconceivable  luxury — ly- 
ing off  the  little  town  where  he  lives,  and 
that  this  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
number  of  pleasure-ships  that  carry  the 
English  flag.  I  answer  him  nothing  ; 
but  mademoiselle  is  aware  that  an  Auver- 
gnat  is  not  the  man  to  let  himself  be  taken 
in  by  an  Englishman.  I  ask  pardon  of 
mademoiselle  if  I  seem  to  speak  disre- 
spectfully of  the  nation  to  which  madame 


her  honored  mother  belonged  ;  but  the 
truth  is  that  Messieurs  les  Anglais  ne  sont 
pas  tnalins" — (the  phrase  is  hardly  to  be 
translated  satisfactorily).  wWe  have 
but  few  of  them  here  this  winter,  owing 
to  the  war ;  and  the  shopkeepers  and 
landlords  complain  much  of  their  ab- 
sence. The  country,  mademoiselle,  con- 
tinues to  rejoiee  in  a  profound  tran- 
quillity. The  Arabs  have  not  moved  as 
yet ;  but  one  must  not  trust  too  much  to 
them.  The  autumn  rains  have  answered 
to  our  utmost  hopes" — etc.,  etc.,  etc.  At 
this  point  Pierre  entered  upon  agricul- 
tural topics,  and  fell  into  a  more  ver- 
nacular strain  of  language. 

M.  de  Fontvieille  wrote  somewhat  de* 
spondently.  He  was  very  lonely,  he 
said,  very  dull,  and  old  age  was  gaining 
upon  him  every  day.  He  had  nb  longer 
the  slightest  hope  of  any  successful  ter- 
mination to  the  war,  and  foresaw  yet 
worse  troubles  looming  oh  the  horizon. 
Why  he  had  been  destined  to  live  on  into- 
these  bad  times,  after  nearly  all  his  con- 
temporaries had  been  removed,  was  more 
than  he  could  understand  ;  and  he  should 
pray  for  the  end,  were  it  not  that  he 
longed  to  embrace  his  beloved  children 
once  more.  He  cheered  up  a  little,  how- 
ever, on  the  last  page,  and  related,  with 
manifest  gle'e,  how  he  had  purchased  a 
magnificent  pearl  necklace  from  a  dis- 
tressed Moor,  and  with  what  crafty  de- 
vices he  had  managed  to  get  the  better 
of  that  needy  unbeliever. 

And  now  Jeanne  had  to  open  her  third 
letter,  which  she  had  reserved  for  the 
last,  not  upon  the  schoolboy's  principle 
of  pudding  first  and  plums  afterward, 
but  rather  because  she  had  feared  that, 
had  she  read  this  letter  before  the  others, 
the  remembrance  of  it  would  probably 
have  entirely  marred  her  enjoyment  of 
them,  for  she  had  seen  at  once  that  it 
was  from  M.  de  Saint-Luc. 

After  all,  it  proved  to  be  only  a 
friendly  but  formal  reply  to  one  which, 
in  a  fit  of  compunction,  she  had  addressed 
to  him  soon  after  her  arrival  in  England 
It  opened  witji  "  Dear  Mademoiselle,'* 
and  closed  with  an  assurance  of  the 
writer's  respectful  homage  ;  it  contained 
little  information  of  a  personal  kind,  ex- 
cept the  modest  mention  of  a  slight 
wound,  already  nearly  healed,  and  a  par- 
donable self- congratulation  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  regiment,  which  was  now 
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serving  under  General  Bourbaki ;  it  dwelt 
at  some  length  upon  the  gallantry  and 
cheerful  endurance  displayed  by  L6on  ; 
it  touched  briefly  upon  the  prospects  of 
the  campaign  ;  and  was,  in  short,  as  un- 
like the  missive  of  a  lover  to  his  affianced 
bride  as  any  thing  could  well  be.  Noth- 
ing could  have  been  more  discreet,  noth- 
ing less  calculated  to  ruffle  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  the  lady  to  whom  it  was 
addressed  ;  yet,  in  spite  of  its  matter-of; 
fact  tone — perhaps  in  consequence  of  it 
— it  caused  Jeanne  to  teel  some  sharp 
twinges  of  conscience. 

It  was  not  because  her  whole  heart  be- 
longed to  Barrington  that  she  reproached 
herself  :  she  had  been  quite  clear  in  her 
mind,  from  the  first,  that  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  love  was  due  from  her  to  M. 
de  Saint-Luc.  Nor  did  she  deem  herself 
much  to  blame  in  that  she  had  left  her 
future  husband  for  so  long  without  any 
direct  news  of  her  or  inquiry  after  his 
safety.  But  what  troubled  her  was  an 
uneasy  feeling  that  this  man,  whom  she 
had  always  despised,  was  treating  her 
with  a  generosity  which  she  had  certainly 
not  deserved  at  his  hands.  Hitherto  she 
had  looked  forward  to  her  marriage 
simply  and  solely  with  reference  to  its 
bearing  upon  Leon's  fortunes  and  her 
own.  Of  M.  de  Saint-Luc  she  had 
thought  as  little  as  a  patient  for  whom 
leeches  have  been  prescribed  is  apt  to 
think  of  the  suffering  in  store  for  those 
loathsome  creatures,  who,  however,  have 
obviously  not  altogether  the  best  of  it  in 
the  unpleasant  business.  To  her  he  had 
been  only  a  means — and  a  most  dis- 
tasteful means — toward  an  end.  But 
now  she  began  to  wonder  whether,  after 
all,  it  were  worthy  of  her,  or  even  just, 
to  regard  him  in  this  light.  M.  de  Font- 
vieille  and  the  Cur6  of  El  Biar  had  both 
given  her  to  understand — though  not 
perhaps  in  so  many  words — that  it  was 
(permissible  to  marry  one  man  and  to  love 
another  ;  but  when  they  had  thus  soothed 
her  scruples,  that  other  had  been  many 
.hundred  miles  away,  which  certainly 
made  a  difference.  Neither  of  them 
would  have  been  likely  to  sanction  those 
long  rides  of  which  mention  has  been 
made  ;  even  less  would  they  have  ap- 
proved of  the  dialogues  between  their 
a  protegee  and  the  Englishman,  in  which 
so  little  of  importance  was  said,  and  so 
imuch    inferred.     The    truth    was  that 


Jeanne  had,  for  some  time,  been  uncon- 
sciously stifling  a  conviction  that  out  of 
all  this  some  issue  must  come  ;  that  she 
would  scarcely  be  able  to  part  from  Bar- 
rington without  some  sort  of  mutual 
avowal ;  and  Saint-Luc's  letter  was  but 
as  a  flash  of  additional  light  thrown  sud- 
denly upon  the  point  from  whch  she  had, 
until  now,  sedulously  averted  her  eyes. 
Not  that  she  actually  faced  it  even  yet. 
She  did  not  say  to  herself  that  Barrington 
loved  her,  or  that  he  must  have  conjec- 
tured what  her  feelings  were  toward  him. 
She  did  not  dwell  upon  the  thought 
that,  if  he  and  she  were  really  all  in  all  to 
one  another,  nothing — not  even  Leon's 
interests — ought  to  keep  them  apart. 
How  could  she,  when  the  man  whom  she 
loved  had  as  yet  given  her  no  right  to  do 
so  ?  But  as  the  upshot  of  a  good  deal  of 
confused  and  perplexed  self -communing, 
she  ^did  determine  that  the  chestnut  mare 
should  return  forthwith  to  the  Broadridge 
stables,  where,  if  she  had  only  known  it, 
Barrington  and  Leigh  were,  at  that  very 
moment,  deep  in  a  conversation,  in  the 
course  of  which  her  name  had  recurred 
at  tolerably  frequent  intervals. 

The  two  friends  had  visited  every  stall 
and  loose-box,  had  duly  criticised  the 
condition  of  their  occupants,  had  seen 
some  of  the  horses  go  out  for  exercise, 
and  now  Leigh  had  seated  himself  upon 
an  upturned  bucket  before  the  stable- 
door,  and  was  puffing  at  a  short  wooden 
pipe,  while,  with  half-closed  eyes  and 
patient  mien,  he  listened  to  a  protracted 
discourse  from  his  host,  who  was  pacing 
to  and  fro  as  he  talked,  and  pausing, 
every  now  and  then,  in  front  of  his  au- 
ditor,  to  emphasize  a  point  or  round  a 
period. 

"  I  admit  the  justice  of  your  argu- 
ments,' '  the  orator  was  saying — "  I  ad- 
mit that  there  are  serious  objections  to 
my  marrying  a  lady  who  is  not  English 
by  birth,  and  who  will  of  course  be,  all 
her  life,  more  or  less  under  the  influence 
of  the  priests.  I  don't  mind  going  even 
further,  and  allowing  that  there  are  cer- 
tain subjects  upon  which  she  and  I  might 
very  possibly  not  find  ourselves  in  com- 
plete sympathy.  Moreover,  I  fully  agree 
with  you  in  thinking  that  such  a  girl  as 
Helen  Ashley  is  far  better  fitted  to  be- 
come the  wife  of  an  English  country- 
gentleman  than  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac, 
and  that,  in  the  matter  of  marriage,  a 
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wise  man  will  pay  more  heed  to  the  long 
years  to  come  than  to  the  passion  of  the 
present." 

"  Didn't  know  I'd  said  all  that,"  re- 
marked Leigh  parenthetically  ;  '  *  but  it 
sounds  very  sensible." 

"  It  is  sensible,  and  therefore  you  said 
it.  Or  else  you  said  it,  and  therefore  it 
is  sensible.  A  Yarmouth  bloater  is  not 
more  impregnated  with  salt  than  you  are 
with  common-sense.  You  are  the  best  of 
fellows,  my  dear  old  Leigh,  but  you  are  a 
Philistine  of  the  Philistines." 

"  Ah,  I  don't  understand  that  kind  of 
slang  ;  but  if  a  Philistine  means  a  man 
who  does  his  best  to  see  facts  as  they  are, 
instead  of  perpetually  trying  to  mystify 
himself  and  everybody  about  him,  I 
glory  in  being  one." 

"  Of  course  you  do,  and  quite  right 
too.  I  never  said  there  weren't  good 
points  about  a  Philistine.  We  are  what 
we  are  ;  we  can't  help  our  natures,  and 
may  as  well  be  proud  of  our  several  ex- 
cellences. 1,  for  instance,  am  not  com- 
monplace, and  I  am  glad  of  it.  Jeanne 
is  not  commonplace  ;  our  intercourse  has 
not  been  commonplace  ;  and  why,  in 
Heaven's  name,  are  we  to  hurry  it  into  a 
commonplace  ending  ?" 

Leigh  knocked  out  the  ashes  from  his 
pipe  against  the  heel  of  his  boot,  and 
looked  up  with  an  air  of  wearied  tolera- 
tion. 

"  If  I  can  make  out  what  you  are  driv- 
ing at,  may  I  be — married  myself  !"  he 
ejaculated.  "  When  you  began  to  talk,  I 
certainly  understood  that  what  you  were 
arguing  to  prove  was  that  you  would 
be  doing  a  wise  thing  in  marrying  this 
French  girl,  though  the  rest  of  the  world 
would  probably  think  otherwise.  Now, 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  you  are  protesting 
against  such  a  '  commonplace '  notion. 
But  if  you  don't  intend  marriage,  what 
on  earth  do  you  intend  ?  You  say  you 
are  not  going  in  for  a  mere  flirtation  ; 
you  are  forever  swearing  that  you  can't 
live  without  the  girl ;  and  yet,  you  know, 
you  won't  be  able  to  go  on  galloping 
about  the  country  with  her,  and  larking 
over  fences  till  the  end  of  your  life,  un- 
less you  get  at  least  as  far  as  an  engage- 
ment. And  in  the  mean  time,  as  a  matter 
of  detail,  she  happens  to  be  engaged  to 
another  fellow." 

Mr.  Leigh  stated  the  case  quite  cor- 
rectly.    His  friend  had  indeed  shifted 


his  ground  in  the  course  of  argument,  as 
was  habitual  with  him  ;  but  Harrington 
was  not  the  man  to  be  put  out  by  any 
charge  of  inconsistency.  He  simply 
nored  it,  and  proceeded  to  follow  out 
his  train  of  thought. 

"  No  doubt,"  said  he,  "  we  shall  settle 
down  some  day,  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bar- 
rington,  and  have  people  here  to  stay 
with  us,  and  ask  the  neighbors  to  dinner 
once  a  month,  and  go  to  church  on  Sun- 
days— no,  by  the  bye,  I  suppose  we  shall 
not  go  to  church  together.  All  that  will 
be  very  delightful,  and  I  ask  for  nothing 
better  ;  only  don't  you  see  that,  when 
that  time  comes,  there  will  be  an  end  to 
the  *  schone  Liebeszeit '?  Marriage, 
which  to  people  of  your  stamp  is  the  goal 
and  crown  of  all  love-making,  is  to  me 
simply  the  death-blow  of  romance.  Not 
of  love,  mind  you — I  don't  say  that — 
but  unquestionably  of  one  of  the  subtlest 
charms  of  love.  Remove  the  element  of 
uncertainty,  and  you  enter  upon  an  en- 
tirely new  phase  of  the  sentiment.  I  am 
uncertain  now,  and  I  rejoice  in  being  so. 
Suppose  I  were  to  ask  Jeanne  point-blank 
to-day  to  be  my  wife,  how  do  I.  know 
that  she  would  not  refuse  me  ?  How  do 
I  know  that  she  would  not  consider  her- 
self bound  in' honor  to  this  broken-down 
viveur  whom  her  friends  have  driven  her 
into  accepting  ?  And  there  again  is  an- 
other argument  against  hurry.  It  is 
quite  even  betting  that  M.  de  Saint-Luc 
gets  knocked  on  the  head  before  the  war 
is  over  ;  and  if  that  happy  deliverance 
should  come  about,  I  could  step  into  his 
place  with  much  greater  propriety  and 
less  fuss,  don't  you  see  ?  But  the  fact  is, 
Leigh,  that  you  and  I  should  neve*  see 
these  questions  in  the  same  light  if  we 
were  to  talk  till  Doomsday.  Your  idea 
of  happiness  is  a  bachelor  life.  Failing 
that,  you  would  like  to  get  your  courtship 
over  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  take  a 
fresh  start  as  a  pattern  husband  and 
father.  Your  ideal  world  is  a  pleasant, 
fertile  valley,  neatly  marked  out  into  pas- 
tures and  ploughed  fields,  with  flocks  and 
herds,  and  crops  in  due  season.  You 
would  be  quite  content  to  plod  along 
it,  in  a  steady,  equable  way,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  your  days  ;  and  all  the  time 
you  would  be  so  engrossed  in  watching 
your  prosperity  increase,  and  your  chil- 
dren growing  up  like  what's-his-names 
about  your  table,  that  you  would  never 
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once  raise  your  eyes  to  the  measureless 
blue  overhead  where  the  syklarks  are  trill- 
ing, or  to  the  heights  where,  far  removed 
from  the  confused  chatter,  and  oaths,  and 
groans,  and  laughter  of  men,  the  snowy 
summits  sleep  on,  in  calm  beauty  and 
grandeur,  from  century  to  century." 

"The  right  honorable  gentleman  re- 
sumed his  seat  amidst  prolonged  cheer- 
ing, and  the  proceedings,  which  had 
lasted  up  to  an  advanced  hour,  then  ter- 
minated." 

That  was  all  the  response  that  Barring- 
ton  got  from  his  confidant, who  now  rose, 
and  sauntered  away  toward  the  house. 
But  when  he  had  gone  some  ten  paces  on 
his  way  he  faced  about,  and  called  out, 

14 1  say,  are  you  really  off  the  day  after 
to-morrow?" 

44  Yes  ;  I  believe  so." 

44  Oh  !  Well,  it's  no  business  of  mine, 
and  I  don't  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
you  will  be  guided  by  me  ;  but,  if  I  were 
you,  1  would  have  something  settled 
definitely,  one  way  or  the  other,  before  I 
went."  And,  with  these  parting  words 
of  advice,  Mr.  Leigh  vanished. 

As  for  Barrington,  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders  with  a  slight  deprecating  smile, 
as  who  should  say,  44  What  else  could 
you  expect  ?  Does  a  thorn  bear  grapes,, 
or  a  thistle  figs?" — and  shortly  after- 
ward, mounting  his  horse,  rode  across 
the  park  toward  Holmhurst. 

He  congratulated  himself  upon  his 
good  fortune  when  he  found  Jeanne  alone 
in  the  library  ;  but  the  manner  of  his  re- 
ception was  scarcely  what  he  had  antici- 
pated. Jeanne  was  feeling  a  little  ner- 
vous and  disturbed  in  mind  ;  and  when 
Mr/ Barrington  was  announced*  wished, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  that 
he  were  away.  But  as  there  was  no  get- 
ting rid  of  his  physical  presence,  she  set 
herself  to  put  him  at  a  moral  distance — 
a  task  never  very  difficult  to  her.  She 
laid  aside  the  half-written  letter  upon 
which  she  had  been  engaged,  rose,  shook 
hands,  and  rlsumed  her  seat  with  a  cer- 
tain chilly  dignity  of  demeanor  which  had 
often  damped  Barrington* s  spirits  before 
now.  He  did  not,  however,  choose  to 
notice  it,  but  drew  a  chair  up  beside 
hers,  and  remarked  that  it  was  a  beauti- 
ful day,  and  that  he  hoped  she  was  com- 
ing out  for  a  ride.  She  said  no  ;  she  did 
not  think  she  would  be  able  to  ride  that 
day. 


4  4  What  a  bore !"  exclaimed  Barrington. 
44 1  did  hope  we  should  have  managed  a 
ride  this  afternoon,  because  I  don't  know 
when  our  next  one  will  be.  To-morrow 
I  am  obliged  to  do  a  little  justicing,  and 
the  day  after  I  have  got  to  go  away  on  a 
long-promised  visit  to  some  friends." 

44  Your  aunt  told  me  you  would  be  go- 
ing away  soon,"  Jeanne  observed. 

44  Yes.  I  wish  to  goodness  I  wasn't  ; 
t>ut  I  can't  get  out  of  it  now,  I'm  afraid. 
We  shall  meet  again  though,  before  very 
long,  I  hope." 

To  this  no  reply  was  forthcoming. 

4  4  You  are  going  to  stay  with  my  aunt 
in  January,  are  you  not?"  Barrington 
asked,  rather  anxiously. 

4  4  Perhaps.  I  have  not  thought  much 
about  it  yet.  I  suppose  your  friend  Mr. 
Leigh  goes  away  too  ?' ' 

44  Leigh  ?  Oh,  yes,  he  goes,  of  course. 
It  is  a  great  nuisance.  I  wish  I  had  not 
engaged  myself  to  these  people." 

44  Oh,  you  are  sure  to  enjoy  yourself 
when  once  you  are  away,"  said  Jeanne. 
44  But  we  shall  all  miss  you  both,"  she 
added  politely. 

Barrington  grunted.  44 1  don't  care 
about  being  missed  in  that  collective  sort 
of  way,"  he  said.  After  which  there 
was  silence  for  a  few  moments. 

44  You  will  give  Zephyr  a  gallop  every 
day,  I  hope  ?"  resumed  Barrington  pres- 
ently. Zephyr  was  the  name  of  the  chest- 
nut mare. 

44 1  think  not.  I  made  up  my  mind 
this  morning,  before  you  came,  that  I 
would  not  ride  any  more." 

Was  Barrington  very  much  to  be 
blamed  if  he  fancied  that  his  approaching 
departure  might  have  something  to  do 
with  this  resolution  ? 
.  4I  Riding  all  by  one's  self  is  dull  work 
certainly,"  he  said,  while  a  satisfied 
smile,  which  he  could  not  altogether  re- 
press, gathered  about  the  corners  of  his 
mouth. 

44 1  like  riding  alone,"  answered 
Jeanne.  4  4 1  have  been  accustomed  to  be 
left  to  myself  all  my  life,  and  I  often  think 
it  is  much  pleasanter  not  to  be  obliged  to 
talk  to  somebody.  But,  for  several 
reasons,  I  do  not  wish  to  use  your  horse 
any  longer.  You  have  been  very  kind  to 
allow  me  to  keep  her  all  this  time." 

44  Might  one  venture  to  ask  your 
reasons  ?' '  Barrington  inquired. 

Well,  one  of  them  is  that  I  am  afraid 
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I  have  not  been  enough  with  my  cousins 
lately.  They  must  have  thought  it  rather 
rude  in  me  to  leave  them  as  I  have  done. 
And,  besides,  I  am  sure  it  is  not  right  to 
make  use  of  another  person's  horse  as  if 
it  were  one's  own.  What  should  I  do  if 
any  accident  happened  ?' ' 

Barrington  protested  that  he  had  not 
the  slightest  fear  of  any  harm  coming  to 
his  property  while  under  such  skilled 
guidance  as  that  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Mersac  ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  safety 
of  Zephyr  was  a  matter  of  complete  in- 
difference to  him,  so  long  as  that  of  her 
rider  was  not  endangered,  and  a  good 
deal  more  to  the  same  effect ;  but  Jeanne 
was  not  to  be  shaken,  and  at  last  closed 
the  discussion  by  a  decisive  M  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you,  but  I  do  not  intend 
to  ride  Zephyr  again. ' ' 

"  You  are  not  yourself  this  morning," 
said  Barrington  abruptly.  "  Is  any  thing 
the  matter?" 

"  No.  At  least  nothing  particular. 
It  is  only  that  I  have#  had  letters  from 
France." 

"  No  bad  news  of  your  brother,  I 
trust.     Was  your  letter  from  him  ?" 

"  No  ;  it  was  from — somebody  else." 
(M.  de  Saint-Luc's  name  had  not  once 
been  mentioned  between  these  two  people 
since  the  day  of  their  first  meeting  in 
Broad  ridge  Park.)  "But  Leon  is  quite 
well,  I  am  thankful  to  say.  It  is  not 
that." 

"  I  suppose  it  is  about  somebody  else's 
safety,  then,  that  you  feel  anxious, ' '  sug- 
gested Barrington  in  a  somewhat  altered 
voice. 

"lam  not  anxious  at  all,"  answered 
Jeanne  ;  "  not  more  so,  that  is,  than  I 
have  been  ever  since  L£on  left  me  ;  only 
I  feel  that  I  have  been  enjoying  myself 
too  much.  I  cannot  exactly  explain 
what  I  mean  ;  but  you  would  understand 
if  you  were  in  my  place.  One  does  not 
really  forget,"  she  continued,  speaking 
more  to  herself  than  to  her  listener. 
"  One's  heart  does  not  ache  the  less  be- 
cause one  talks  and  laughs  like  other 
people ;  but  yet  it  seems  a  shameful 
thing,  and  almost  a  treachery  to  the  ab- 
sent, *  that  one  should  be  pleased  and 
amused  so  easily.  How  terrible  it  is  to 
think  that,  at  this  very  moment,  Le*on 
may  be  lying  wounded,  with  nobody  to 
take  care  of  him  !  And  M.  de  Saint- 
Luc  too,"  she  added  with  a  visible  effort. 


Barrington  was  not  in  the  least  jealous- 
That  quick  sympathy  and  profound  ac- 
quaintance with  human  nature  which  he 
especially  prided  himself  upon  enabled 
him  to  surmise,  without  any  difficulty, 
what  Jeanne's  present  frame  of  mind 
was,  and  what  had  led  her  into  it.  She 
had  a  tender  conscience  and  a  keen  sense 
otjduty,  he  thought ;  and  for  these  fine 
qualities  he  magnanimously  admired  her 
the  more.  Still  it  would  not  do  to  let  her 
fall  under  the  sway  of  an  exaggerated 
self-distrust. 

"  Oh,  but  you  must  not  torment  your1- 
self  in  that  manner,"  said  he  cheerfully, 
"  because  that  is  quite  a  wrong  way  of 
looking  at  things.  If  you  were  to  shut 
yourself  up  in  your  room  all  day,  and 
speak  to  nobody,  who  would  be  the  bet- 
ter for  it  ?„  Do  you  think  it  would  in- 
crease your  brother's  happiness  to  know 
that  you  were  making  yourself  miserable  ? 
Or  do  you  suppose  him  so  silly  as  to  im- 
agine that  you  do  not  care  for  him,  be* 
cause  you  can  still  enjoy  a  gallop  in  the 
fresh  air  ?  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to 
say  that  there  was  treachery  in  admiring 
a  beautiful  sunset — or  music — or  pic- 
tures." 

But  Jeanne  shook  her  head.  "  It  is 
useless  to  make  excuses  like  that,"  she 
sighed,  a  little  impatiently.  "  I  am  sure 
it  has  been  all  wrong  from  beginning  to 
end.  I  wish,  I  wish  they  had  let  me  stay 
at  home  in  Algiers  !" 

u  lam  sorry  you  wish  that,"  said  Bar- 
rington in  a  low  voice.  "  Though,  per- 
haps," he  added  presently,  "  I  have 
more  reason  to  wish  it  than  you." 

He  glanced  up  as  he  spoke,  and  found 
Jeanne's  great,  serious  eyes  turned  full 
upon  him.  And  then  there  passed  be- 
tween them  a  long  look — one  of  those 
looks  which  it  is  so  exceedingly  repre- 
hensible for  a  young  man  to  indulge  in, 
seeing  that  he  may  thus  acquire  knowl- 
edge to  which  he  has  no  fair  right  with- 
out committing  himself  to  words. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  Barrington 
had  thus  interrogated  Jeanne's  eyes  ; 
and  now,  perhaps,  they  could  tell  him 
little  that  he  did  not  already  know.  Once 
before,  it  may  be  remembered,  he  had 
found  himself  in  a  somewhat  similar 
situation,  and  had  lost  his  head,  and  said 
something — he  hardly  remembered  what. 
And  then  Madame  de  Breuil  had  come 
in,  leaning  on  her  stick,  and  had  brought 
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hirn  to  his  senses  in  a  trice.  No  such 
calming  apparition  was  required  to  keep 
his  lips  closed  upon  the  present  occasion. 
To  give  Barrington  his  due,  it  was  not 
out  of  prudence,  nor  from  any  misgiv- 
ings as  to  the  strength  of  his  purpose, 
that  he  remained  silent,  but  in  part  ow- 
ing to  the  motives  which  he  had  avowed 
to  Leigh  earlier  in  the  day,  and  in  a  still 
greater  degree,  because  he  was  really  un- 
certain how  Jeanne,  in  her  present  tem- 
per, would  be  likely  to  receive  an  open 
declaration  of  love.  It  was  quite  within 
the  limits  of  possibility  that  she  might 
take  it  as  an  insult.  He  looked  volumes, 
therefore,  and  said  nothing  ;  and  pres- 
ently Mademoiselle  de  Mersac  herself 
dispelled  the  tension  of  the  moment  in 
the  most  unromantic  manner  in  the 
world.  She  called  Turco,  who  all  this 
time  had  been  sleeping  peacefully  under 
the  table  ;  and,  as  the  huge  brute  came 
out,  stretching  himself  and  wagging  his 
tail  lazily — "  He  has  got  something 
wrong  with  his  ear,"  said  she.  '*  I  wish 
you  would  look  at  it,  and  tell  me  what 
you  think  is  the  matter." 

After  that  there  was  no  further  danger 
of  a  distressing  scene.  Who  could  re- 
vert to  heroics  after  reporting  upon 
the  condition  of  a  dog's  ear  ?  Barring- 
ton,  half -relieved,  half-vexed,  went  down 
upon  his  knees,  made  the  necessary  in- 
vestigations, delivered  his  opinion,  and 
was  about  to  sit  down  again,  when  the 
Miss  Ashleys  came  in,  rosy  and  radiant, 
from  their  morning  walk,  and  cordially 
begged  him  to  stay  to  luncheon. 

He  spent  another  two  hours,  or  more, 
in  the  house,  but  he  was  not  permitted 
to  be  alone  again  with  Jeanne.  He  bade 
her  good-by  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
Ashley  family,  and,  with  their  eyes  upon 
him,  did  not  dare  to  say  more  than, 

"  It  is  not  good-by  for  long,  though, 
I  hope.  If  I  am  not  back  here  in  the 
course  of  a  week  or  two,  we  shall  be  sure, 
at  least,  to  meet  in  London." 

To  which  Jeanne,  with  a  perfectly  un- 
moved countenance,  responded,  "  I  hope 
we  may — if  I  go  there." 

Chapter  XXXIII. 

ON   THE   MARCH. 

Barrington  was  so  accustomed  to 
being  missed  whenever  he  went  away,  and 
he  himself  regretted  so  much  the  neces- 
sity of  leaving  home  just  now,  that  he 


almost  apologized  to  his  friends  at  Holm- 
hurst  as  he  shook  hands  with  them  all, 
and  bade  them  farewell  for  a  time.  But 
in  truth  the  loss  of  his  society  afflicted 
nobody  very  greatly  at  this  especial  junc- 
ture. Jeanne  was  thankful  to  be  re- 
lieved from  a  position  of  which  the  false- 
ness had  at  last  fully  dawned  upon  her ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ashley  were  beginning  to 
suspect  that  their  daughter's  nose  had 
been  a  little  put  out  of  joint  of  late  by 
her  magnificent  cousin  ;  and  Helen  her- 
self, having  no  doubt  whatever  upon  this 
point,  hailed  the  change  with  positive 
joy.  Moreover,  Christmas  was  at  hand ; 
and  that  alone  was  sufficient  to  keep  the 
thoughts  and  the  fingers  of  the  whole 
family  occupied. 

Everybody  above  the  age  of  eighteen 
hates  Christmas,  and  nowa&ys  every- 
body says  so  ;  but  Holmhurst  was  in  all 
things  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  behind 
time,  and  to  have  suggested  in  that  house 
that  the  last  week  of  December  and  the 
first  of  January  were  not  the  two  merriest 
of  the  whole  twelvemonth  would  have 
been  almost  tantamount  to  a  confession 
of  atheism.  The  jollity  of  the  season, 
so  far  as  the  actual  members  of  the  house- 
hold were  concerned,  took,  it  must  be 
confessed,  a  somewhat  heavy  and  sub- 
stantial form  ;  still,  such  as  it  was,  they 
welcomed  it  for  old  associations'  sake, 
and  if  it  brought  them  no  other  blessing, 
the  preparations  for  it  provided  them  at 
least  with  plenty  of  work.  There  were 
blankets  to  be  counted,  flannel  petticoats 
to  be  made,  and  toys  to  be  selected  for 
the  school-children's  Christmas-tree,  not 
to  speak  of  the  church  decorations,  which 
were  always  elaborate,  and  which  the 
rector's  wife,  being  fat  and  lazy,  gladly 
handed  over  to  the  care  of  ' '  those  dear, 
good  Ashley  girls."  And  besides  all 
this,  every  room  in  the  house  had  to  be 
got  ready  for  the  annual  visit  of  certain 
uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins,  some  of  whom 
were  asked  because  they  were  well-to-do, 
and  others  because  they  were  conspicu- 
ously the  reverse  ;  for  Mr.  Ashley  prided 
himself  upon  observing  all  the  old  tra- 
ditions of  Christmas,  even  down  to  the 
entertaining  of  poor  relations.  Jeanne 
helped  with  the  flannel  petticoats,  and 
earned  some  praise  by  her  neat  and 
speedy  workmanship. 

' '  I  learned  to  sew  quickly  during  the 
summer,"  she  explained  in  answer  to 
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some  expressions  of  surprise  from  her 
cousins.  "  We  had  a  great  deal  of  work 
to  do  for  the  wounded,  and  there  was  not 
always  much  time  to  spare." 

"  If  I  had  a  brother,  or  a — or  anybody 
I  cared  a  great  deal  for  at  the  war,"  said 
Helen,  "  I  should  go  off  to  France  at 
once  as  a  nurse,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  take 
care  of  him  when  he  was  wounded. ' ' 

"  Perhaps  he  wouldn't  be  wounded," 
remarked  Jeanne. 

• '  Oh,  he  would  be  sure  to  be,  sooner 
or  later.  At  least  I  don't  mean  that — 
only  I  should  like  to  be  there  in  case,  you 
know." 

*'  One  must  learn  nursing  before  one 
can  be  of  any  use." 

"  And  Helen  always  turns  faint  at  the 
sight  of  blood,"  put  in  Blanche.  "  The 
other  day  a  man  in  the  village  got  dread- 
fully hurt  by  a  threshing-machine,  and  of 
course  they  insisted  upon  our  seeing  him, 
as  people  in  that  rank  of  life  always  do  ; 
and  Helen  pushed  me  into  the  room  first, 
and  stood  close  behind  me  with  her  eyes 
shut  the  whole  time — you  know  you  did, 
Helen." 

"  I  don't  enjoy  looking  at  horrid 
things,"  confessed  Helen;  "but  of 
course  I  could  do  it  if  it  were  really 
necessary. ' ' 

* '  I  suppose  we  can  all  do  what  we  are 
obliged  to  do,"  observed  Jeanne.  "  One 
says  things  are  impossible  ;  but  they  have 
to  be  done,  and  somehow  they  are  done. 
This  time  last  year  I  should  have  thought 
it  quite  impossible  to  live  as  I  am  doing 
now,  knowing  that  L6on  is  in  constant 
danger,  and  not  even  having  a  letter  from 
him  for  weeks  ;  and  yet  here  I  am,  you 
see,  and  I  can  eat  and  sleep  easily  enough, 
and  help  you  to  make  petticoats." 

"  Yes,  and  flirt  with  young  men,  who 
by  rights  should  belong  to  others,  too," 
poor  Helen  may  have  thought ;  but  she 
only  said,  "  You  must  often  be  anxious 
in  this  bitter  weather." 

"I  try  not  to  think  about  it ;  it  is  no 
use  imagining  things.  When  I  heard  last 
they  were  at  Bourges,  where  at  least  they 
would  have  four  walls  and  a  roof  to  pro- 
tect them.  I  try  to  hope  they  are  there 
still." 

Jt  was  as  well  that  she  could  not  see 
her  brother  at  that  particular  moment. 
Had  she  been  able  to  do  so  there  would 
have  been  an  end  of  her  petticoat-making 
for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  ;    for  in 


truth  she  had  never  let  her  mind  dwell 
much  upon  the  details  of  campaigning, 
and  could  hardly  have  borne  to  think  of 
L£on  as  actually  suffering  from  cold  or 
hunger.  The  reader,  however,  being 
presumably  more  callous,  will  hardly  ob- 
ject to  ¥turn  away  for  a  time  from  our 
heroine,  as  she  sits  before  the  fire  with 
her  needlework  in  her  hand,  her  cousins' 
unending  chatter  in  her  ears,  and  her  own 
thoughts  in  her  mind,  and  to  pay  a  flying 
visit  to  two  other  personages  of  the  story, 
who  have  been  out  of  sight  for  some 
months,  and  whom  he  will  find  working 
out  their  destiny  under  much  less  com- 
fortable circumstances. 

Far  south  of  Holmhurst,  in  wealthy, 
grape-bearing  Burgundy,  the  scene,  in 
these  last  days  of  1870,  is  as  wintry  as  a 
Siberian  view  and  as  cheerless  as  the 
prospects. of  France.  Hill  and  valley, 
field  and  vineyard,  lie  buried  beneath  the 
snow.  From  the  sky,  leaden  overhead, 
but  growing  inky  toward  the  horizon,  a 
few  flakes  are  still  falling,  driven  before  a 
moaning  wind  which  raises  eddying  white 
columns  from  the  ground  as  it  sweeps 
on,  and  lays  bare  the  boughs  of  the 
sparse  trees.  Across  this  melancholy 
landscape  an  enormous  railway  train, 
composed  almost  entirely  of  cattle-trucks 
and  vans,  and  dragged  by  two  puffing  en- 
gines, is  slowly,  very  slowly  making  its 
way.  Gradually  it  slackens  speed,  while 
the  leading  engine  sends  forth  a*  pro- 
longed whistle — for  the  signals  of  a  way- 
side station  have  just  come  in  sight— and 
soon  it  comes  to  a  standstill  altogether. 
The  loosely-coupled  trucks  bump  one 
against  the  other  ;  the  hiss  of  the  escap- 
ing steam  dies  away  ;  the  engines  join  in 
one  last  discordant  shriek  ;  and  then  all 
is  still.  But  ere  long  a  murmur  of  growls 
and  maledictions  begins  to  make  itself 
heard.  ' '  Accursed  railways  of  the  devil ! 
here  is  the  tenth  stoppage  in  the  course 
of  fifteen  miles.  If  they  can't  advance, 
why  don't  they  let  us  get  out  and 
march  !"  "  Nom  de  Dieu  /  is  it  worth 
while  to  bring  a  man  all  the  way  from 
Perpignan  to  freeze  to  death  in  a  horse- 
box ?  They  would  ,have  done  better  to 
shoot  us  all  at  home  ;  it  would  have  been 
sooner  over  and  have  cost  less. "  "  Ah, 
when  I  told  you  that  these  station-masters 
have  all  come  to  a  good  understanding 
with  the  Prussians  !  It  is  to  give  their 
dear  friends  time  to  retreat  at  their  ease 
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that  they  keep  us  here  starving  of  hunger 
and  cold."  Lean,  dirty  faces  peer  out 
through  the  unglazed  apertures  which  do 
duty  for  windows  ;  hoarse  grumblings 
grow  louder  and  louder.  "  Go  on  then 
— never  mind  the  signals  !"  "  Are  we 
to  stay  here  all  night  ?"  "What  are 
you  waiting  for?  The  enemy?"  "En 
avant,  sacrebleu  /  en  avantf"  Finally  the 
wag  of  the  crowd  pipes  out,  in  feeble  imi- 
tation of  the  sonorous  warning  familiar 
to  more  fortunate  travellers,  '  *Zes  voya- 
geurs  pour  la  ligne  de  Besanfon,  Belfort, 
Berlin,  en  voitu-r-e  /"  Whereat  there  is 
a  shrill  chorus  of  laughter,  for  it  does 
not  take  much  to  amuse  the  French  sol- 
dier, and  when  want  and  suffering  have 
done  their  worst  upon  him,  his  indomi- 
table good-humor  will  still  come  bravely 
to  the  front. 

These  men  had  been  already  twelve 
hours  cramped  up  in  their  miserable 
boxes,  with  nothing  to  eat  but  mouldy 
biscuit,  nothing  to  drink  but  water,  and 
no  plentiful  supply  of  either.  Some  of 
them  had  their  fingers  and  toes  frost- 
bitten, many  were  ill,  a  few  dying,  or 
near  it.  They  were  an  undisciplined  lot 
for  the  most  part,  but  they  neither  did 
nor  said  any  thing  much  worse  than  has 
been  recorded.  In  a  third-class  carriage, 
near  the  front  of  the  train,  were  a  hand- 
ful of  officers — a  colonel  of  cavalry, 
wrapped  in  his  cloak  and  sleeping  pro- 
foundly ;  an  engineer,  in  spectacles  ;  a 
major  of  artillery  ;  a  fat  doctor,  and  a 
few  young  men  wearing  a  species  of  uni- 
form which  might  have  belonged  to  any 
branch  of  the  service.  One  of  the  latter 
put  his  head  out  of  the  window  and  hailed 
a  passing  guard. 

"  What  is  it  now  ?  What  are  we  stop- 
ping for?" 

"  How  should  I  know  ?"  returned  the 
man  sulkily,  with  a  jerk  of  his  shoulders, 
and  slouched  on  to  talk  to  the  engine- 
driver.  Officers  were  held  in  no  great 
respect  in  France  in  those  evil  days  ; 
even  their  own  men  did  not  always  take 
the  trouble  to  salute  them  ;  end  when  one 
is  only  a  lieutenant  in  a  corps  franc,  one 
must  not  be  too  punctilious.  The  snub- 
bed questioner  withdrew  his  head  quite 
meekly,  and  sank  back  upon  the  wooden 
seat  with  a  gesture  of  mute  resignation. 

"  You  don't  happen  to  have  a  cigarette 
about  you,  do  you,  de  Mersac  ?"  asked 
his  opposite  neighbor. 


"  Not  I.  Nor  any  thing  to  drink 
either.  Nor  any  thing  to  eat,  if  you 
come  to  that. ' ' 

"  Good.  Precisely  my  own  condition. 
And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  I  am  much 
too  cold  to  sleep." 

"  All  that  would  be  nothing  if  there 
were  any  necessity  for  it ;  but  to  think 
that  all  this  time  we  might  just  as  well 
have  been  at  Bourges  !  that  we  are  sent 
into  action  almost  too  weak  to  sit  upon 
our  horses  simply  because  we  are  gov- 
erned by  a  set  of  dolts  who  imagine  that 
they  can  dispatch  an  army  from  one 
place  to  another  as  easily  as  a  telegram !" 

1 '  Ah,  the  old  story  !  Twenty  thousand 
men  are  wanted  to  cut  of|  the  Prussian 
communications  in  the  east.  Nothing 
easier — make  it  forty  thousand,  so  as  to 
leave  a  margin.  March  them  all  down 
to  the  station  double-quick ;  send  off 
train  after  train  as  fast  as  they  can  be  got 
ready  ;  get  the  line  hopelessly  blocked  ; 
and  then  trust  in  Providence  to  put  things 
straight  somehow  or  other,  and  set  to 
work  composing  proclamations.  That  is 
the  way  to  carry  on  war  according  to  the 
great  citizen  Gambetta.  I  wish  I  had 
him  here  !" 

"  Patience,  young  men,  patience," 
said  the  fat  doctor  placidly.  *  *  Be  thank- 
ful that  you  have  still  all  your  limbs 
about  you.  You  will  see  the  Germans 
soon  enough,  never  fear  !" 

*  *  That  we  certainly  shall  not  if  we  are 
to  perish  of  cold  in  a  railway  carriage  like 
so  many  flies."  But  at  this  moment  an- 
other loud  whistle  pierced  the  air ;  the 
train  began  to  move  again,  and  the  jerk 
awoke  the  sleeping  colonel,  who  drew 
down  his  legs,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  asked, 
"  Where  are  we  ?    At  Autun  ?" 

' '  God  knows, ' '  answered  the  artillery- 
man. "Are  we  going  to  Autun? 
Apropos,  M.  de  Saint- Luc,  have  you  any 
idea  where  we  are  going  ?" 

"  Not  much.  I  have  my  own  impres- 
sions ;  but  I  have  been  told  next  to  noth- 
ing officially." 

"  The  report  at  Bourges  was  that  our 
destination  was  to  be  Besan^on." 

"  I  don't  know  what  we  should  do 
when  we  got  there." 

The  gunner  shrugged  his  shoulders  ; 
but  one  of  the  younger  officers  struck  in 
eagerly,  "  We  should  invade  Germany 
— at  least  that  is  what  everybody  is  say- 
ing.   It  is  only  a  question  of  one  victory, 
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after  all.  We  raise  the  siege  of  Belfort, 
we  intercept  the  enemy's  communica- 
tions, and  we  relieve  Paris/ ' 


*  t 


I  see. 


*  » 


There  was  still  a  little  spirit  left  among 
those  who  had  fought  so  well  and  been 
beaten  so  often,  a  little  confidence  in 
their  rulers,  a  lingering  grain  of  faith  in 
Fortune.  L6on  and  his  brother  officers 
soon  forgot  all  the  sufferings  of  the 
present  in  proving  to  one  another  the 
feasibility  of  some  such  surprise  as  the 
gossips  of  Bourges  had  prophesied. 
Saint-Luc  smiled  as  he  listened  to  them, 
but  took  no  part  in  the  discussion.  He 
himself,  knowing  something  of  soldiering 
and  of  the  state  of  Bourbaki's  army,  had 
despaired  long  since ;  but  it  was  not  for 
him  to  discourage  others,  nor  was  he  the 
less  ready  to  struggle  on  to  the  end. 

1 '  In  the  mean  time, ' '  said  he  at  last, 
'  *  let  us  hope  that  our  next  stoppage  may 
be  at  a  town  where  we  can  get  some  food 
for  ourselves  and  for  our  horses  ;  for  if 
we  go  on  at  our  present  pace  we  shall 
hardly  reach  Besancon  before  the  day 
after  to-morrow." 

Their  deliverance,  however,  was  at 
hand.  At  a  small  wayside  station  the 
£claireurs  received  orders  to  leave  the 
train  ;  and  the  colonel  had  his  work  cut 
out  for  him  to  collect  his  men  and  get  his 
shivering  horses  upon  terra  firma.  Some 
of  the  latter  had  died  upon  the  journey  ; 
others  had  to  be  abandoned  ;  many  of 
the  men  were  found  unable  to  stand,  and 
were  told  to  remain  where  they  were. 
It  was  no  very  formidable  body  that 
moved  away  at  length  from  the  station 
toward  the  village  whose  name  it  bore, 
but  which  lay  some  two  miles  away  from 
it.  Saint-Luc  admitted  none  but  old  sol- 
diers into  his  corps — the  nature  of  their 
service  as  scouts  demanding  experience 
as  well  as  courage — and  he  had  had 
proofs  enough  that  those  who  rode  be- 
hind him  could  do  and  bear  as  much  as 
can  be  expected  of  mortals  ;  neverthe- 
less, as  he  glanced  over  his  shoulder  at 
them  now,  he  thanked  his  lucky  stars 
that  there  were  no  Germans  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood. 

"  A  handful  of  Uhlans  could  make 
short  work  of  us,"  he  thought.  "  What 
is  one  to  do  with  starving  men  on  starv- 
ing horses  ?  One  thing  is  certain,  they 
must  be  fed.  I  wonder  whether  there 
are  any  decent  people  in  the  village."  . 


Apparently  there  was  nobody  there  at 
all,  decent  or  otherwise.  No  trace  of  an 
inhabitant  was  to  be  seen  in  the  wide, 
snow-covered  high-road,  or  in  the  low 
white  houses  that  bordered  it ;  pigs  and 
poultry — usually  the  inseparable  ad- 
juncts of  a  French  village — there  were 
none  ;  every  door  was  closed  and  every 
window  shuttered  ;  only  from  a  chimney 
here  and  there  arose  a  tell-tale  thread  of 
blue  smoke.  Saint-Luc  had  seen  this 
kind  of  thing  more  than  once  before,  and 
knew  very  well  what  it  all  meant.  His 
Orders  to  his  officers  were  soon  given.. 
They  were  to  get  what  was  necessary — 
civilly  if  possible,  but  at  all  events  to  get 
it ;  they  were  to  pay  for  every  thing  they 
took  ;  and,  above  all,  they  were  to  lose 
no  time.  He  himself  rode  on,  accom- 
panied by  L6on,  his  adjutant,  to  a  farm- 
house a  few  furlongs  out  of  the  village, 
where  there  was  an  empty  straw-yard 
and  stables  and  outhouses  and  a  rick  or 
two.  Here,  much  shouting,  thundering 
at  the  door  and  threatening  of  arson,  as 
a  last  resource,  revealed  the  presence  of 
a  lean  old  woman  of  forbidding  aspect. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?"  asked  this  in- 
hospitable person  sullenly,  thrusting  her 
head  out  of  a  half -opened  window. 

"  Something  to  eat,  to  begin  with," 
answered  L6on.  "  We  are  not  particu- 
lar ;  give  us  what  you  have  got  and  let  us 
go,  and  we  will  pay  you  a  fair  price.  We 
have  money." 

"  Well,  then,  you  will  not  have  what 
you  want,  money  or  no  money.  I  know 
you  with  your  money  !  Break  open  the 
door  if  you  like — you  are  the  stronger— 
and  eat  me,  for  you  will  find  nothing  else 
here.  And  you  will  not  find  much  flesh 
upon  my  bones,  1  promise  you." 

"  My  good  woman,"  began  Saint-Luc. 

11  Good  woman  here,  good  woman 
there  !  I  tell  you  we  have  got  nothing. 
Do  you  understand  ? — nothing  !  First 
come,  first  served.  The  Prussians  took 
all  we  had  ;  then  came  the  Garibaldians 
and  helped  themselves  to  the  rest ;  and 
now  there  are  but  the  four  walls  and  the 
bare  boards  left  for  you. ' ' 

"  I  can't  waste  any  more  time,"  said 
Saint-Luc.  "Tell  them  to  force  the 
door,  de  Mersac." 

"  Stop,  you  thieves  !  you  villains  ! 
Do  you  call  yourselves  Frenchmen,  and 
would  you  ruin  a  poor  widow  ?  I  will 
let  you  in." 
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Bolts  and  chains  were  slowly  with- 
drawn ;  the  door  was  gingerly  opened  an 
inch  or  two,  and  a  skinny  hand  appeared 
through  the  aperture.  * '  Pay  first, ' '  said 
the  voice  of  the  old  woman  from  within. 

Saint-Luc  laughed,  and  handed  out  a 
couple  of  napoleons.  "  That  will  do  till 
we  see  what  you  are  going  to  give  us," 
said  he,  pushing  past  her  into  the  dark- 
ened kitchen,  where  a  fine  wood  fire  was 
blazing.  "  You  might  remember  that 
we  are  friends,  and  that  we  are  fighting 
your  battles  for  you,  old  mother. ' ' 

*'  Friends  or  enemies,  it  comes  to  mudi 
the  same  thing.  Ah  !  those  Garibal- 
dians !  People  who  call  themselves 
friends,  and  rob  you  of  your  last  sou,  and 
use  the  churches  for  stables — thank  you  ! 
the  Prussians  suit  me  quite  as  well." 

"  Nobody  is  going  to  rob  you,"  said 
L6on,  who  had  followed  his  chief  into 
the  house,  and  was  looking  about  him 
with  somewhat  hungry  eyes.  "  And  why 
did  you  tell  us  those  lies  ?  You  peasants 
are  all  the  same." 

'  *  How  was  I  to  know  you  had  money?' ' 
retorted  his  hostess,  upon  whom  the  sight 
of  gold  had  already  produced  a  slight 
mellowing  effect.  "I  am  not  the  only 
one  who  tells  lies  in  these  bad  times, 
young  gentleman.  And  what  I  said  was 
not  so  far  off  the  truth  either.  I  can  kill 
two  or  three  fowls  for  you  and  the  other 
officer,  and  there  is  a  little  bacon  ;  but 
as  for  the  soldiers,  I  could  not  feed  them 
if  you  offered  me  a  fortune.  Search  the 
bouse  if  you  don't  believe  me." 

L6on  took  her  at  her  word.  There 
would  be  no  harm  in  having  a.  look  round, 
he  thought,  while  the  chickens  were 
roasting,  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  something  should  be  discovered  for 
the  men's  eternal  soup.  French  soldiers, 
as  is  well  known,  have  a  semi-miraculous 
gift  for  the  concoction  of  that  savory  mess 
out  of  the  most  unpromising  materials  ; 
and  though  L6on's  researches  were  not 
crowned  with  any  brilliant  success,  yet  a 
sufficiency  of  scraps  was  ultimately  col- 
lected, in  the  farm-house  and  elsewhere, 
to  furnish  what  was  required,  and  to  re- 
store the  flagging  spirits  of  the  whole 
corps. 

They  were  not  hard  to  please,  those 
gallant,  ragged  fellows.  Give  them  soup, 
a  fire  to  warm  themselves  by,  and  a 
tumbler  or  two  of  rough  red  wine,  and 
they  asked  for  nothing  more.     Enthusi- 


astic they  were  no  longer  ;  but  they  were 
patient  and  willing,  accustomed  to  hard 
knocks,  hard  fare,  and  scant  thanks; 
ready  for  active  service  in  any  form  ;  and 
now  the  rumor  that  they  were  for  once 
about  to  take  the  offensive  sufficed  in  it- 
self to  console  them  for  a  great  deal. 
None  of  them  had  more  than  a  very  vague 
idea  of  where  they  were  and  of  whither 
they  were  going ;  but  these  were  mere 
matters  of  detail,  and  besides  it  was  noth- 
ing new  to  them  to  be  in  the  dark  as  to 
their  whereabouts.  The  colonel,  never 
given  to  be  communicative,  disliked  be- 
ing asked  questions,  and  his  officers, 
knowing  this,  seldom  interrogated  him. 
When  they  did  so  their  curiosity  was  not 
often  gratified.  Le*on,  who  upon  this 
occasion  ventured  to  throw  out  a  hint  or 
two,  got  no  information  for  his  pains. 

"  Werdermust  be  somewhere  between 
Vesoul  and  Gray,  I  take  it,"  said  he, 
buckling  up  his  sword,  when  the  hasty  re- 
past was  at  an  end  ;  * '  but  I  suppose  we 
shall  know  all  about  it  before  long.  We 
are  off  on  the  old  errand  of  course — feel- 
ing for  the  enemy  to  begin  with,  search- 
ing for  our  own  general  afterward,  and 
thinking  ourselves  more  than  lucky  if  we 
find  the  second  as  easily  as  the  first. 
Well,  it  is  better  to  be  an  e*claireur  than 
a  general,  after  all ;  one  obeys  orders  and 
asks  no  questions — that  is  simple  enough. 
Only  I  should  like  to  know  whether  our 
object  is  to  join  Faidherbe  or  to  make  a 
raid  into  Germany." 

Saint- Luc  was  standing  by  the  window 
looking  out  at  the  darkening  landscape 
and  the  snowflakes,  which  were  still  drop- 
ping at  intervals  and  freezing  as  they  fell. 

"  There  are  so  many  things  that  one 
would  like  to  know,"  he  remarked.  "  I 
should  like,  for  instance,  to  know  why  I 
was  born  ;  but  nobody  will  ever  be  able 
to  tell  me  that ;  and  then  I  should  like 
to  know  where  I  am  to  sleep  to-night, 
which  is  a  mystery  that  will  be  solved 
in  a  few  hours.  And  I  should  like  to  know 
what  certain  people  far  away  are  doing 
at  this  moment,  though  I  have  no  doubt 
at  all  that  it  is  a  very  good  thing  for  me 
that  I  can't.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you 
that  if  we  knew  the  whole  truth  about 
every  thing,  nine  tenths  of  us  would  most 
likely  go  and  hang  ourselves  ?  Come, 
let  us  get  to  horse  again,  and  follow  our 
noses ;  and  don't  you  trouble  yourself  too 
much  to  find  out  whither  the  road  is  lead- 
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ing  you.  The  more  you  knew  of  it  the 
less  you  would  like  it  perhaps." 

Already  the  bugles  had  sentiorth  their 
brief  summons,  and  the  regiment*  only 
awaited  the  coloners  order  to  march. 
A  few  of  the  villagers — poverty-stricken, 
timorous-looking  folks — had  emerged 
from  their  hiding-places  on  discovering 
that  the  invaders  were  Frenchmen  this 
time,  not  Prussians  nor  Garibaldini,  and 
had  now  come  shivering  out  into  the 
road  to  see  the  last  of  these  ragged  horse- 
men, and  to  bid  them  God-speed.  For 
good  wishes  cost  nothing  ;  and  if  there 
be  any  thing  that  can  warm  the  heart  of 
the  French  peasant,  it  is  probably  the 
touch  of  hard  coin. 

As  the  little  band  began  to  move  with 
a  muffled  trampling  over  the  snow,  and 
the  clank  of  a  sabre  or  the  champing  of 
a  bit  here  and  there,  some  of  the  men  set 
up  a  low,  melancholy  chant.  It  was  the 
familiar  strain  of  the  Marseillaise  that 
they  sang  ;  but  what  a  different  Marseil- 
laise from  that  which  had  rung  triumph- 


antly and  defiantly  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  France  a  few  short  months 
before  ! 


<« 


Amour  sacr6  de  la  patrie, 

Conduis,  soutiens  nos  bras  vengeurs  ! 


M 


The  chorus  spread  through  the  ranks, 
one  man  after  another  taking  it  up  in  a 
sad  perfunctory  sort  of  way,  and  grew 
fainter  and  fainter  as  they  passed  out 
from  the  village,  and  wound  round  the 
shoulder  of  a  low  hill — astraggling  troop 
of  shadowy  riders  in  long  blue  cloaks  that 
soon  faded  into  the  gathering  darkness. 

"  Would  one  not  say  they  were  a  regi- 
ment of  ghosts  singing  their  own  dirge  !" 
muttered  the  old  woman  who  had  enter- 
tained Saint- Luc  and  Leon.  "  Soldiers 
were  another  race  in .  my  time.  That 
colonel  is  a  fine  man,  but  he  has  not  the 
look  of  a  joyous  comrade.  Enfin  ! — 
puisquc  fa  paye.  *  * 

And  with  that  she  bolted  and  barred 
her  door  once  more,  and  sat  down  to 
count  her  earnings. — Cornhill  Magazine. 


♦♦♦ 


A  WHITE   RAJAH. 


In   the  month  of  June,  1868,  James 
Brooke,  Rajah  of   Sarawak  (known  in 
the  East  as  the  White  Rajah),  died  at 
Burrator,  on   the    edge    of    Dartmoor. 
Others  who  have  had  greater  opportuni- 
ties for  larger  action  have  no  doubt  pro- 
duced greater  results,  but  in  th£  annals 
of  British  worthies  there  is  no  purer  or 
nobler  name  than  the  one  we  have  just 
written.     The  little  church  of  Burrator 
and  the  neighborhood  had  been  already 
consecrated  in  the  memories  of  Western 
men  by   the    presence  and  the  kindly 
work  of  Sir  Francis  Drake.     It  seemed 
not   unfitting    that    the    Rajah    should 
seek   his  last  home  and   his  grave    in 
such  a  spot.     He  knew  he  was  to  die 
therel    He  chose  himself  the  very  corner 
of   the    churchyard   where    he    wished 
to   take   his   last   long  rest.     It  would 
have  been  difficult  to  have  found,  even 
in    our    own    romantic    land — in   Moi- 
dart  or  in  Sutherland — a  more  fitting 
place  of  refuge  for  the  last   days    of 
James  Brooke.     He  had  chosen  his  last 
home  far  away  from  the  sordid  bustle  of 
our    great    towns — under    the    solemn 
shade  of  the  wild   Sheepstor — by    the 
side  of  a  Dartmoor  brook  which,  close 


to  the  cottage,  becomes  a  waterfall — al- 
most in  sight  of  Plymouth  Sound  (it  can 
be  seen  from  Sir  Francis  Drake's  aque- 
duct, just  above  the  house),  from  which, 
in  the  old  days  of  English  story,    had 
sailed  forth  so  many  of  our  great  Western 
captains  to  help  England  at  the  hour  of 
her  sharpest  need,  or  to  win  for  her  the 
dominion  of  the  seas.     But  even  during 
the  seven  or  eight  years  of  his  life  at 
Burrator  he  had  made  himself  as  be- 
loved by  the  rough  Moorsmen  as  he  had 
been  by  the,  Borneon  Dyaks,  supersti- 
tious   reverence  apart.     James   Brooke 
and    human    misery    could    never    be 
neighbors.  If  trouble  fell  upon  a  Moors- 
man's cottage,  there  was  one  door  at 
which  he  could  knock,  sure  of  the  kindly 
help,  and  of  the  kindly  look  and  word 
which  made  the  help  go  down  with  peo- 
ple cast  in  so  rough  a  mould.     That  was 
the  door  of  Rajah  Brooke,  who,  by  the 
ignorance  of  some,  by  the  jealousy,  by 
the  wounded  vanity,  by  the  treachery 
again  of  others,  has  been  held  up  as  a 
bloodthirsty  and  self-seeking  man.     The 
Dyaks    of    Borneo    knew    better — the 
stout  old  admirals  who  held  the   East- 
ern   seas   for    England    for    so    many 
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years  knew  better — the  great  statesmen 
of  England,  with  one  or  two  sad  and 
shameful  exceptions,  knew  better — the 
officers  of  our  Dutch  rivals  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago  knew  better — the 
Moorsmen  of  the  West  knew  better.  In 
a  word,  those  among  whom  he  had 
lived  and  worked,  and  those  among 
whom  he  died,  knew  James  Brooke  bet- 
ter. Ill  would  it  have  fared  with  any 
glib  politician,  prodigal  of  his  own  good 
name,  greedy  and  envious  of  the  good 
name  of  others,  who  had  dared  to  revile 
Rajah  Brooke  between  Tamar  and  Chag- 
ford,  between  the  northern  and  southern 
Tors  of  Dartmoor.  As  in  Borneo  the 
great  orator  would  have  seriously  com- 
promised his  own  safety,  so  on  Dartmoor 
he  would  have  run  shrewd  risk  of  mak- 
ing acquaintance  with  the  shaft  of  a  de- 
serted mine,  or  at  least  with  the  head- 
waters of  a  famous  Devonshire  stream. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  it  was 
not  from  strong  balances  at  his  banker's, 
not  from  his  own  great  wealth,  that  the 
Rajah  continued  to  the  very  last  to  help 
his  poorer  neighbors,  but  from  his  own 
straitened  means  and  narrow  income. 

• 

His  own  patrimony  had  been  sunk  in 
the  Eastern  seas.  The  scant  revenues 
of  Sarawak  at  that  time  could  only 
afford  him  an  income  of  which  an  Eng- 
lish county  court  judge  in  his  learned 
retirement  would  not  have  thought 
much  ;  and  on  this  income  there  were 
constant  claims.  What  the  Rajah,  with- 
out cant  or  ostentation,  freely  gave  to 
his  poor  neighbors  was  balanced  by  his 
own  self-denial.  It  was  the  old  story  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney — a  gentle  Englishman 
of  kindred  spirit — "  his  need  is  greater 
than  mine. ' '  And  this  was  4the  man  who 
was  hunted  down  by  slander  to  the  last ! 
The  solemnity  of  death  has  not  pro- 
tected his  grave. 

The  story — and  it  is  a  touching  one — 
of  the  Rajah's  death  and  funeral  will  be 
more  properly  told  at  the  end  of  this 
brief  notice  of  his  life  and  actions.  The 
last  and  final  scene  of  all  must  not  come 
first.  But  now  concerning  the  book,* 
"  The  Life  of  Sir  James  Brooke,"  which 
has  given  us  occasion  to  say  a  few  words 
about  its  subject.     When  his  will  was 

*  "  The  Life  of  Sir  James  Brooke,  Rajah  of 
Sarawak."  By  Spenser  St.  John,  F.R.G.S., 
formerly  Secretary  to  the  Rajah.  Wm.  Black- 
wood &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London  :  1879. 


opened  it  was  found  that  he  had  left 
his  papers  and  letters  in  the  hands   of 
Mr.  Spenser  St.  John,  formerly  Consul- 
General  at  Borneo,    and    actually   the 
resident  British  Minister  at  Peru.     This 
must  give  a  supreme  value  to  the  book 
in  the  eyes  of  all  who  are  desirous  of  ar- 
riving at  the  truth  of  this  Borneon  story. 
Mr.  St.  John  first  went  out  to  the  Archi- 
pelago in  the  Meander  as  private  secre- 
tary to  Sir  James,  remained  with  him  in 
this  capacity  for  a  long  time — indeed 
until,  with  the  Rajah's  full  assent,  he  ac- 
cepted office  at  Brunei  under  the  British 
Government.     He  was  deeply  attached 
to  the   Rajah — nobody  was  better  ac- 
quainted with  his  history,  public  or  pri- 
vate— and  no  doubt  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  find  amongst  his  followers 
a  more  highly  qualified  man.     We  no- 
tice, as  a  characteristic  of  the  book  and 
as  showing  how  honestly  Mr.  St.  John 
has  endeavored  to  perform  his  task,  that 
while  full  and  ample  justice  is  done  to 
his  nobler  qualities,  the  smallest  foible 
of  the  Rajah  is  duly  registered.     The 
poor  man  was  not  clever  at  keeping  ac- 
counts and  double  entry — he  is  not  ex- 
cused an  error  in  vulgar  fractions.     He 
was  over-indulgent  to  the  middies  and 
youngsters   about  him  ;  one  would  al- 
most imagine  at  times  in  these  pages  that 
we  were  reading  the  life  of  the   great 
Mr.  Midshipman  Easy. 

"  Mr.  Brooke  [i.e.,  the  Rajah]  had  a  large 
cabin,  and  this  was  the  rendezvous  of  as  unruly 
a  set  of  young  officers  as  it  has  been  my  for- 
tune to  meet.  He  had  a  nephew  on  board, 
Charles  Tohnson,  a  staid  sub-lieutenant,  who 
endeavored  to  preserve  order,  but  it  was  of  lit- 
tle avail.  The  noisy  ones  were  in  the  ascend- 
ant, led  by  a  laughing,  bright-faced  lad,  who, 
when  he  was  a  midshipman  in  the  Agin  court, 
in  1845-47,  had  become  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Brooke,  and  whose  fondness  for  cherry  brandy 
was  only  equalled  by  his  love  of  fun.  No 
place  in  the  cabin  was  respected  ;  six  or  seven 
would  throw  themselves  on  the  bed,  careless 
whether  Mr.  Brooke  was  there  or  not,  and 
skylark  over  his  body  as  if  he  were  one  of 
themselves.  In  fact,  he  was  as  full  of  play  as 
any  of  them.  The  grave  secretary  [Mr.  St. 
John]  seated  at  the  writing-table  could  but  look 
on  with  astonishment  at  the  liberties  taken 
with  his  chief,  for  whom  he  felt  then  almost 
veneration,  so  highly  did  he  esteem  the  work 
he  had  been  performing  in  the  East.  But 
these  young  imps  thought  of  nothing  but  fun  ; 
they  ate  his  biscuits,  drank  his  cherry  brandy, 
laughed,  sang,  and  skylarked,  till  work  was 
generally  useless, and  nothing  was  done." 

When  the  chief  and  the  secretary  differ 
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on  more  important  matters,  the  chief  is 
in  the  wrong.  After  laying  the  book 
down,  we  are  really  not  sure  which  could 
give  the  other  checkmate  at  chess.  In  a 
word,  the  Rajah  was  the  Rajah  ;  but 
Mr.  St.  John  was  the  "  guide,  philoso- 
pher, and  friend."  We  are  glad  to  no- 
tice these  little  points,  for  they  afford  a 
fair  presumption  that  Mr.  St.  John  has 
honestly  endeavored  to  give  a  true  pic- 
ture of  the  man — weaknesses,  errors, 
and  all.  He  has,  in  a  word,  painted 
the  Rajah  as  Oliver  Cromwell  wished  to 
be  painted,  but  he  has  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  the  wart.  With  all  this,  Here  is 
his  conclusion,  and  no  one  knew  the  Ra- 
jah better  :  "  I  have  described  him  as  he 
appeared  to  me,  and  I  leave  the  reader 
to  form  his  own  opinion  ;  but  as  I  also 
have  formed  mine,  I  may  say  that  I  con- 
sider him  to  have  been  one  of  the  no- 
blest and  best  of  men." 

It  is  also  desirable  to  call  attention  to 
another  point.  We  must  distinguish  be- 
tween what  Mr.  St.  John  actually  saw 
with  his  own  eyes  when  he  had  been  for 
some  time  at*  Sarawak  and  the  events 
which  he  records  as  having  happened 
before  he  himself  came  upon  the  scene 
and  began  to  understand  something  of 
Borneon  affairs.  From  1848  to  1868  we 
take  him  as  a  very  trustworthy  guide  ; 
but  as  to  what  happened  when  the  Rajah 
first  came  to  the  country — when  we  find 
the  Rajah  and  the  secretary  at  variance 
— we  are  not  quite  sure  that  the  Rajah 
was  in  the  wrong.  For  example,  when 
Mr.  Brooke  was  at  Kuching  with  the 
Royalist  in  1840,  and  was  induced  to 
give  his  help  to  the  Rajah  Muda  Hassim 
against  the  Malay  rebels,  Mr.  St.  John 
tells  us  that  the  English  should,  if  any 
thing,  have  rather  helped  the  rebels 
against  a  ruffian  of  the  name  of  Makota, 
who  had  oppressed  them  in  a  terrible 
way.  We  have  not  the  smallest  doubt 
that  Makota  richly  deserved  the  gallows, 
with  short  shrift  indeed.  But  we  feel 
that  Mr.  St.  John  is  a  very  impartial 
man  when  he  tells  us  of  his  clients,  that 
4 '  their  religious  position  led  them  to  de- 
spise the  infidel,  and  their  greed  induced 
them  to  encourage  piracy  and  warlike 
expeditions  in  order  to  obtain  slaves  and 
plunder" — in  other  words,  they  were 
just  the  set  of  scoundrels  whom  Lord 
Exmouth  would  have  dealt  with  in  a 
very  summary  way  had  their  lot  been 


cast  on  the  northern  shore  of  Africa  in 
his  days.  What  Mr.  Brooke  did  was  to 
stipulate,  as  the  price  of  his  assistance, 
for  the  pardon  of  all  save  the  two  or  three 
chiefs.  Even  for  these,  when  the  affair 
was  over,  he  extorted  a  similar  pardon 
from  Muda  Hassim.  As  far  as  the 
affair  itself  is  concerned,  Mr.  St.  John's 
account  of  it  reads  like  the  story  of  a 
Christmas  pantomime.  Nobody  seems 
to  have  been  hurt  but  a  poor  British 
sailor ;  and  his  hurt,  we  hope,  was 
not  very  severe,  as  it  is  spoken  of  in  a 
casual  sort  of  way.  Mr.  Brooke,  by  sup- 
porting the  Government,  restored  peace 
to  the  country  without  loss  of  life,  ob- 
tained pardon  and  immunity  for  all,  and 
gained  an  influence  over  the  Rajah 
which  he  never  lost.  It  was  owing  te 
this  act  of  intervention  that  he  after- 
ward became  Rajah  himself,  and  that 
the  poor  Dyaks  are  able  to  live  at  peace 
and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  industry. 
Who  was  in  the  right  ? — the  Rajah  who 
was  present  at  the  time,  or  Mr.  St. 
John,  who  formed  his  opinion  "  from 
information"  many  years  afterward? 
Making  this  distinction  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  book,  and  noticing  briefly 
the  secretary's  little  foible  for  recording 
his  chief's  weaknesses  in  a  way  which, 
as  our  French  neighbors  would  say, 
"  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,"  we  may 
say  that  there  are  few  men  living  who 
could  have  told  the  true  tale  of  Borneon 
piracy,  as  Mr.  St.  John  has  done  it,  or 
who  could  have  described  the  position 
pf  the  Chinese  in  Borneo  and  Singapore 
with  half  his  authority  and  knowledge  of 
the  facts. 

We  do  not  wish  to  review  V  The  Life 
of  Sir  James  Brooke,"  but  in  a  few 
pages  (taking  Mr.  St.  John's  book 
mainly  as  a  guide)  to' tell  the  story  of 
Rajah  Brooke's  life.  There  will  be 
plenty  of  people  found  to  pull  it  to 
pieces,  or  to  hit  a  blot  in  it — if  any  such 
is  to  be  found.  There  is  the  Rump  of 
Sir  James's  old  slanderers ;  there  are 
others  who,  wishing  well  to  the  Rajah 
and  to  his  memory,  may  be  induced  to 
differ  from  Mr.  St.  John's  views.  It  is 
known  in  select  Sarawak  circles  that 
many  and  grave  dissensions  gathered 
round  the  Rajah's  later  years  ;  but  on 
these  we  do  not  intend  to  waste  a  word  ; 
all  interest  in  the  Borneon  drama  is 
concentrated  round  James  Brooke.    The 
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suppression  of  piracy  in  the  Eastern  seas 
is  the  great  event  of  Rajah  Brooke's  life. 
We  may  attempt  to  describe  this  with 
some  hope  of  success ;  we  should  cer- 
tainly fail  if  we  tried  at  too  much.  The 
only  book  which  we  will  recommend  our 
readers  to  take  up  with  Mr.  St.  John's 
is  entitled  "  Letters  and  Journals  of  Sir 
James  Brooke."  These  were  published 
many  years  ago  ;  but  from  the  charm  of 
the  style,  as  well  as  from  the  interest  of 
the  matter,  they  can  even  now  be  read 
with  advantage  as  an  appendix  to  Mr. 
St.  John's  work. 

James  Brooke  was  born  in  Benares  in 
the  year  1803.     He  was  the  son  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Brooke,  an  old  Indian  civilian, 
a  man  of  high  character  and  good  sense, 
but  certainly  not  a  remarkable  person  in 
any  way.     Like  other  Indian  children, 
the  little  boy  was  sent  home  at  an  early 
age  ;  and,  like  other  Indian  children,  he 
was  handed  over  to  the  care  of  his  grand- 
mother, who  did  her  best  to  spoil  him. 
He  was  sent  to  the  grammar-school  at 
Norwich,  then  under  the  rule  of  Valpy  ; 
but  he  did  not  like  the  grammatical  tor- 
tures of  the  place,  so  he  ran  away,  and 
back    to    his    indulgent     grandmother, 
where  he  was  sure  to  find  liberal  treat- 
ment.    A  private  tutor  was  then  tried 
upon  him  ;  but  neither  was  this  experi- 
ment   crowned    with     greater    success. 
The  tutor  was  sent  away  this  time,  and 
the  boy  was  remitted  to  another  school. 
He  ran  away  again  ;  neither  in  a  public 
nor  in  a  private  way  could  he  be  induced 
to    enjoy    the   intellectual  treat.     The 
plain  truth  must  be  told — James  Brooke 
was  a  sad  pickle.     We  think,  however, 
that  Mr.  St.  John  wastes  a  good  deal  of 
valuable  ink  in  his  lamentations  over  the 
Rajah's  want  of  regular  training.     On 
Mr.  St.  John's  own  showing,  Sir  James 
was  a  constant  and  a  hard  student  from 
the  age  of  sixteen.     Few  men  were  bet- 
ter read  in  history,  in  theology,  in  natu- 
ral history,  in  public  law — in  a  word,  in 
any  thing  which  concerned  his  career  or 
interested  his  mind.     It  may  amuse  some 
of  our  readers  to  hear  that  throughout 
life,  and    to   the   last,  he  was  a  great 
reader  of  novels — especially  delighting  in 
Miss   Austen's  works.     He  might  not 
have  taken  a  high  place  at  a  competitive 
examination,  or  have  done  any  form  of 
pedant  work  in  a  satisfactory  way ;  but 
though    a  self-taught  man,    Sir    James 


Brooke  had  taught  himself  a  great  deal. 
He  had  a  firm  hold  of  as  much  knowl- 
edge, under  many  important  heads,  as 
can  be  obtained  from  books. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  was 
soon  arranged  that  the  naughty  boy  was 
not  to  be  a  professional  student.     At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  packed  off  to 
India  to  join  a  native  regiment.      Here 
he  seems  to  have  lived  a  life  of  fun,  of 
frolic,  of  pig-sticking,  and  of  so  much 
adventure  as  usually  falls  in  the  way  of 
a  "  sub  ;"    but  in  1825   more   serious 
work  fell  in  his  way.     He  was  then 
twenty-two  years  of  age — a  bright  young 
soldier,  panting  for  adventure  and  dis- 
tinction.    In  Assam,   during  the  Bur- 
mese war,  he  raised  a  body  of  irregular 
cavalry,  and  at  their  head  charged  the 
enemy  home  in  a  way  which  used  to  cut 
the  knot  of  many  a  military  difficulty. 
This,  however,  he  seems  to  have  done 
once  too  often,  for  on  one  occasion  he 
fell  into  an  ambuscade.     "  Brooke,"  as 
y  Mr.  St.  John  writes,    "  came  galloping 
up,  and,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  men,    foremost  fighting  fell."     He 
was  left  for  dead  ;  but  his  commanding 
officer  was  not  a  man  to  give  up  his  gal- 
lant young  subaltern  without  an  effort. 
"Take  me  to  his  body,"  was  his  in- 
stant command.     "  Poor  Brooke,"  said 
he,  bending  over  him,  and  then  taking 
his  hand,   as  he  thought  for  the  last 
time.     "  He  is  not  dead  !"     The  young 
officer  was  brought  into  camp,  with  a 
bullet  lodged  in  his  lungs.  It  was  a  long 
and  painful  recovery,  the  end  being  that 
he  was  invalided  home.     He  remained 
at  home  nearly  five  years  ;  but  on  at- 
tempting to  rejoin  his  regiment  he  was 
shipwrecked — and    so   he    tried   again. 
The  second  trial,  however,  was  not  more 
successful.     He  had  put  to  sea  in  a  ship 
which  lost  time  between  the  Lizard  and 
Madras,  so  that  Brooke  was  "  too  late." 
He  had  broken  his  furlough,  though  not 
by  his  own  fault.     He  resigned,  and  was 
not  very  sorry  to  do  so,  as  Mr.  St.  John 
slyly  suggests,  for  he  liked  his  company 
in  the  Castle  Huntly,  and  wanted  to  see 
China  and  the  Chinese  seas.     To  China 
he  went  and  filled  his  mind  with  pictures 
of  the  Indian  seas.     This  voyage  deter- 
mined   his    after-career.     He  returned 
home  in    1831  ;    and   here   is   Mr.  St. 
John's   account  of  him,    which   corre- 
sponds precisely  with  what  the  writer  of 
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the  present  notice  has  heard  over  and 
over  again  from  those  who  knew  him 
well  in  those  days.  "  He  was  hand- 
some, elegant  in  look  as  well  as  in  man- 
ner, fond  of  the  lighter  accomplishments 
of  music  and  poetry,  so  winning  in  his 
ways  as  to  be  beloved  by  all  those  he  met,  and 
full  of  ability,  and  with  his  friends  bril- 
liant in  talk.  Yet  in  general  society  he 
was  reserved,  and  rarely  gave  sign  of 
the  power  which  was  in  him."  A  true 
picture  indeed  !  There  was  in  the  man 
to  the  last  a  something  so  gracious  and 
so  ' '  winning* '  that,  in  the  old  Roman 
phrase,  he  seemed  to  ' '  play  round  your 
heart."  You  could  have  no  harsh  or 
unkindly  thoughts  in  the  presence  of  one 
who  appeared  not  to  know  the  meaning 
of  the  word.  In  his  old  age,  as  in  his 
youth,  it  was  the  same  to  the  last.  The 
"  toddlin'  wee  things"  at  Burrator 
would  hang  round  the  old  chief,  and 
play  with  his  poor  helpless  hand.  His 
hair  was  scant  and  white,  and  his  step 
so  weak  that  he  could  scarcely  creep  up 
the  path  to  his  cottage  ;  but  he  would 
prattle  with  the  children  as  one  of  them- 
selves. Yet  speak  to  him  then  of  the 
fortunes  of  his  other  "  children"  in  the 
distant  East,  and  of  the  great  things  in 
which  he  had  been  concerned,  and  the 
old  fire  would  come  back  to  the  eye,  the 
same  keen  glance  read  your  inmost 
thought.  This,  until  one  day  there 
came  on  him  that  "  far-away"  look 
which  all  who  have  seen  in  the  eyes  of 
those  they  love  can  never  mistake  for 
any  other  look  upon  earth — but,  even 
so,  gracious  and  winning  to  all  was 
James  Brooke,  and  to  the  last. 

In  a  very  few  sentences  we  must  skip 
over  a  certain  space  of  time,  until  we 
can  land  Mr.  Brooke  in  the  Sarawak 
River.  Taking  up  our  brief  abstract  of 
a  long  tale  where  we  left  it,  we  find  that 
Brooke  at  this  time  of  his  life  fell  in  love, 
and  thought  of  Parliament.  His  suit 
did  not  prosper,  and  the  lady  did  not 
live  long  afterward.  He  was  ever  chiv- 
alric  and  gentle  in  his  bearing  to 
women,  like  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school  ;  but  he  was  never  again  a  suitor 
for  a  lady's  hand.  Nor  did  any  thing 
come  of  the  parliamentary  scheme.  He 
finally  hit  upon  the  notable  project  of 
buying  a  brig,  freighting  it  with  mer- 
chandise and  sailing  for  China.  This  he 
actually  did,  but  the  adventure  turned 
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out  a  failure.  The  future  Rajah  of 
Sarawak  had  clearly  mistaken  his  line 
when  he  tried  to  be  a  "  supercargo." 
Shortly  after  his  return  to  England  from 
this  futile  expedition  his  father  died, 
leaving  him  about  £30,000.  He  bought 
a  yacht  called  the  Royalist,  of  1 42  tons 
burden  ;  and  so  we  find  him  at  the  age 
of  thirty-two,  a  young  gentleman  in  pos- 
session of  the  fortune  above  named — less 
the  purchase-money*  of  his  yacht — a 
member  of  the  famous  squadron  ;  just 
like  so  many  others  who  have  scoured 
the  Solent  from  the  Southampton  water 
to  the  Needles,  with  an  occasional  run 
across  to  Cherbourg,  and  possibly,  once 
in  their  lives,  a  trip  to  distant  Athens 
and  remote  Constantinople.  What  Mr. 
Brooke  did  was  to  take  this  very  trip  at 
once,  in  order  to  test  his  vessel  and  his 
crew  ;  and  then  set  sail  for  Singapore 
from  Devonport,  in  December,  1838, 
which  port  he  reached  in  safety  after  a 
prosperous  run.  His  object  at  this  time 
was  geographical  discovery. 

In  the  year  1838,  to  parody  Metter- 
nich's  famous  definition  of  Italy,  Borneo 
was  a  geographical  riddle.  It  might 
have  been  marked  upon  the  maps  with 
an  alligator  in  place  of  a  tiger,  to  sig- 
nify— the  unknown.  The  Dutch  knew 
something  about  it,  but  they  kept  their 
knowledge  to  themselves.  In  1838  less 
was  actually  known  of  Borneo  than  in 
1879  of  the  North  Pole  or  of  the  head- 
waters of  the  Nile.  In  those  days  a 
candidate  qualified  for  the  Travellers' 
Club  by  an  adventurous  journey  to  Na- 
ples— a  place  which  he  can  now  reach, 
and  in  a  Pullman's  sleeping-car,  for  lit- 
tle more  than  a  ten-pound  note,  and  in 
little  more  than  two  days  and  nights  of 
travel.  People  knew  that  the  coasts  of 
Borneo  were  infested  with  bloodthirsty 
pirates;  of  the  interior — nothing.  Now 
it  so  happened  that  when  Mr.  Brooke 
reached  Singapore  a  certain  Muda  Has- 
sim,  living  on  the  banks  of  a  river  called 
the  Sarawak  River,  had,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  men  at  Singapore,  done  a 
kind  act  by  some  shipwrecked  seamen. 
All  Borneons,  then,  were  not  men- 
eaters — they  did  not  all  carry  their 
heads  beneath  their  shoulders.  The 
Governor  and  Mr.  Brooke  talked  the 
matter  over.  The  owner  of  the  Royalist 
wished  to  go  somewhere  ;  the  governor 
wished  that    Muda  Hassim  should  be 
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thanked.  Mr.  Brooke  agreed  to  carry 
his  message  if  he  could  find  out  where 
the  Sarawak  River  was.  Thus  it  came  to 
pass  that  James  Brooke  first  visited  Bor- 
neo. After  sailing  some  days  the  Bor- 
neon  coast  was  sighted  from  the  Royal- 
ist ;  and  after  a  few  more  days  of  sur- 
veying, Mr.  Brooke  found  and  entered 
the  Sarawak  River,  and  finally  reached 
Kuching,  so  soon  destined  to  be  the 
capital  of  his  own  dominion. 

We  have  now  to  tell  of  how  James 
Brooke  came  to  be  a  ruler  in  Borneo. 
We  must  do  this  very  briefly,  for  space 
would  fail  us  to  tell  the  tale  as  it  should 
be  told  ;  besides,  here  is  Mr.  St.  John's 
book.  No  man  knows  Sarawak,  or 
Brunei,  or  the  forests  of  Borneo,  better 
than  Mr.  St.  John,  and  we  must  refer 
our  readers  to  his  pages.  The  province 
of  Sarawak  was  in  a  sort  of  nominal  de- 
pendence upon  the  Sultan  of  Borneo 
Proper — Omar  Ali,  who  held  his  some- 
what mouldy  court  at  Brunei — a  kind  of 
•'  Venice  of  hovels,"  as  Mr.  Brooke 
afterward  described  it.  A  cunning 
ruffian,  named  Makdta,  was  at  this  time 
governor  of  Sarawak  ;  but  by  his  bru- 
tality, greed,  and  insolence,  he  had 
goaded  the  province  into  rebellion. 
Muda  Hassim,  uncle  of  the  Sultan,  and 
heir-presumptive  to  the  throne,  had 
been  sent  down  from  Brunei  to  restore 
order.  This  he  was  quite  unable  to  do. 
In  conclusion,  partisan  fighting,  pesti- 
lence, and  famine  were  rife  throughout 
the  province.  Muda  Hassim,  who  had 
hospitably  received  the  white  man  that 
had  dropped  in  upon  him  from  the 
clouds,  entreated  Mr.  Brooke  to  help 
him.  If  he,  the  Sultan's  High  Commis- 
sioner, failed  in  his  enterprise,  he  was  a 
lost  man  when  he  got  back  to  Brunei. 
His  object  was,  having  pacified  the  prov- 
ince, to  get  back  there,  where,  as  next 
heir  to  the  throne,  he  had  his  own  little 
interests  to  look  after.  He  even  prom- 
ised Mr.  Brooke  the  government  of 
the  province,  of  course  under  the  suze- 
rainty of  the  Sultan,  if  he  would  help 
him  to  restore  order.  Long  did  the 
Englishman  hesitate  and  pause — he  even 
sailed  away  from  Sarawak  to  see  if  mat- 
ters would  settle  themselves ;  but  on 
coming  back  some  months  afterward, 
found  things  rather  worse  than  better. 
At  length  he  decided  that  he  and  his 
dozen  sailors  would  help  Muda  Hassim, 


but  on  condition  that  full  pardon  was 
extended  to  all  the  rebels — save  two  or 
three  chiefs,  for  whom  he  also  obtained 
forgiveness  in  the  long  run.      Mr.  St. 
John  seems  to  think  that  the  right  thing 
would  have  been  to  get  rid  of  Makota, 
and  to  have  treated  with  the  rebels. 
Mr.    Brooke,   at  the  time,   and    after 
months  of  consideration,  thought  other- 
wise.    It  might  not  have  been  so  easy  to 
get  rid  of  Makota  ;  it  was  not  so  clear, 
if  you  could  have  got  rid  of  the  existing 
government  and  set  up  the  rebel  chiefs 
in  its  place,  that  you  would  have  much 
bettered    matters.     The     rebel     chiefs 
themselves  were  great  men  among  the 
pirates,  and  were  just  as  ready  to  slay 
and  plunder  the  Dyaks  as  the  Malay 
Makota  himself.     Mr.  Brooke  did  inter- 
fere, and  the  chapter  in  Mr.  St.  John's 
book  in  which  this  terrible  warfare  is  de- 
scribed is  ludicrous  beyond  description. 
In  the  motley  army  of  Sarawak  the  Chi- 
nese waited  for  the  Malays,  the  Malays 
for  the  Chinese.     When  they  got  near, 
but  still  at  safe  distance  from  the  en- 
emy, the  troops  would  let  off  their  guns 
into  space,  and  piously  fall  to  prayers. 
Then  a  council  of  war  would  be  called, 
and  then  in  the  heat  of  argument  the 
chiefs  would  dance  their  war-dances,  and 
grind  their  teeth  at  the  absent  foe.     Ma- 
kota himself  was  the  chief  coward,  as 
the  chief  leader  ;  and  in  his  ingenuity  at 
finding  reasons  for  keeping  himself  out 
of  harm's  way,  could  have  given  long 
odds  to   stout  Jack    Falstaff  himself. 
After  giving  up  the  job  in  despair,  Mr. 
Brooke  went  back  to  Kuching.     Muda 
Hassim   implored   and  prevailed  upon 
him  at  last  to  return  ;   and  this  time, 
mainly  by  cutting  off  the  supplies  of  the 
rebel  camp,   and  at  the    cost  of  one 
wounded  sailor,  Mr.  Brooke  prevailed. 
The  rebels  surrendered,  the  white  chief 
obtained  pardon  for  all,  and  returned  to 
Kuching.     Not  without  delay,  and  not 
without  hesitation,  Muda  Hassim  at  last 
kept  his  word  ;  for  after  the  victory,  if 
such  it  could  be  called,  Makota  had  re- 
gained his  own  influence.     On  the  24th 
of  September,  1J841,  the  owner  of  the 
Royalist  became  Governor  of  Sarawak, 
with  full    powers,   and    about  a    year 
afterward    the    appointment    was   con- 
firmed by  the  Sultan  at  Brunei. 

How  he  used  power  we  have  yet  to 
show  ;  and,  in  showing  it,  to  state  the 
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claims  of  Rajah  Brooke  to  the  reverence 
and  affection  of  his  countrymen.  We 
must  have  expressed  ourselves  badly  in- 
deed, and  have  sailed  under  very  false 
colors,  if  we  have  left  the  impression 
upon  the  reader  that  James  Brooke  was 
a  cut-and-dried  philanthropist,  who  went 
out  to  the  East  to  convert  the  natives, 
as  he  might  come  across  them.  In  the 
pages  of  "  Maga"  there  shall  never  be 
found  a  disrespectful  word  of  the  many 
fearless  and  noble  men  who  have  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  in  missionary  work. 
There  is  room  enough  in  the  world  for 
David  Livingstone  as  well  as  for  James 
Brooke.  Each  worked  in  his  own  way, 
starting  from  his  own  antecedents  ;  but 
Livingstone,  followed  by  Gordon,  will 
not  in  the  long-run  have  put  a  stop  to 
greater  horrors,  or  done  more  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
than  was  actually  accomplished  by  Ra- 
jah Brooke  when  he  had  once  fixed  his 
dwelling  on  the  Borneon  coast.  Inde- 
pendently of  that  love  and  good-will  to 
all,  in  which  lay  the  secret  of  his  power, 
there  was  this  peculiarity  about  the  Ra- 
jah, that  God's  image,  cut  in  ebony,  or 
it  mattered  not  in  what  dark  wood,  was 
to  him  purest  ivory.  He  did  not 
morally  come  down  sixteen  pairs  of 
stairs  to  patronize  and  exhort  the  native. 
To  the  last  you  would  hear  him  speak 
of  "  a  Malay  gentleman,  a  great  friend 
of  mine  ;"  or  of  a  Dyak  peasant,  "  for 
whom  I  had  the  highest  respect." 
Among  Malays  and  Dyaks  he  was  just 
like  an  English  country  gentleman  liv- 
ing among  his  friends  and  dependents, 
and  acted  toward  them  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Englishman  would  have  done 
with  his  Englishmen. 

When  he  got  the  power,  Rajah  Brooke 
did  make  as  clean  a  sweep  of  the  pirates 
as  ever  stout  Sir  Edward  Pellew  did  of 
the  Algerine  corsairs  :  he  did  put  an 
end  to  the  misery  from  which  the  Land 
Dyaks  had  suffered  long  before  a  Euro- 
pean had  been  taught  to  distinguish  be- 
tween a  land  Dyak  and  a  sea  Dyak. 
Where,  until  his  time,  wholesale  murder, 
rape,  and  plunder  had  been  the  rule,  he 
made  the  rule  to  be  the  exception,  and 
the  "  exception"  (we  ask  pardon  for  the 
phrase)  was  as  certain  of  punishment  as 
if  it  had  occurred  on  the  home  circuit. 
Within  the  dominions  of  Rajah  Brooke 
an  assassin  or  a  thief  was  as  safe  as  a 


horse-stealer  would  have  been  before  a 
Yorkshire  jury.  The  fact  was,  that  Mr. 
Brooke  had  not  formed  any  clear  design 
when  he  had  landed  at  Kuching  for  the 
first  time,  and  became  mixed  up  with 
Sarawak  affairs.  He  was  drawn  on  from 
one  step  to  another,  believing  at  each 
step  that  he  was  doing  "  the  right 
thing,"  until  at  last  he  became  ruler  of 
Sarawak,  and  insured  for  himself  a 
place  in  our  English  annals.  The  facts 
in  Borneo  and  in  the  Borneon  seas  seem 
to  have  been  somewhat  as  follows — cer- 
tainly as  far  as  the  north-west  coast  was 
concerned.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants 
are  Dyaks,  but  these  Dyaks  are  divided 
into  sea  Dyaks  and  land  Dyaks.  The 
difference  between  these  is  as  the  differ- 
ence between  the  wolf  and  the  sheep — 
between  Cain  and  Abel.  The  land 
Dyak  lived  as  far  as  he  could  get  up  the 
great  rivers.  When  he  ventured  down 
to  the  coast,  or  launched  his  boat  upon 
the  water,  the  sea  Dyak  was  there  to 
seize  him  as  a  slave,  or  to  murder  him 
and  carry  his  head  home  as  a  trophy. 
Even  let  him  lurk  as  cleverly  as  he  might 
in  his  little  up-stream  village,  the  sea 
Dyaks  would  follow  him  there,  burn  his 
house,  and  carry  off  the  women  and  chil- 
dren— if  they  did  not  murder  them  on 
the  spot.  But  the  sea  Dyaks  might  be 
said  in  a  way  to  carry  on  the  retail  busi- 
ness of  piracy.  The  Malays,  who  are 
the  nobles  and  rulers  both  in  Borneo 
and  in  the  neighboring  islands,  took  the 
matter  in  hand  in  a  more  complete  and 
wholesale  manner.  These  are  the  men 
who  established  piratical  strongholds, 
from  which  their  fleets  issued  forth  and 
swept  the  seas  in  large  craft — carrying 
150  or  200  men,  mainly  sea  Dyaks,  well 
armed  for  war.  Whatever  they  *came 
across  was  fair  prey.  They  would  as 
soon  have  attacked  an  English  bark — 
Hume  at  the  prow  and  Gladstone  at  the 
helm — as  they  would  have  seized  a  poor 
Dyak's  fishing-boat.  Worse  than  the 
Malays  were  the  Arab  adventurers — 
more  subtle,  more  daring,  more  success- 
ful in  their  horrible  trade.  The  taint  of 
piracy  had  infected  the  land.  The  Sul- 
tan's court  at  Brunei  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  piratical  party.  The  Sul- 
tan's relations,  the  Sultan's  chief  ad- 
visers, were — at  least  many  of  them  were 
— interested  in  piracy.  Makota  was  a 
pirate.     In   fact  Borneo,   when  Rajah 
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Brooke  took  the  matter  in  hand,   was 
somewhat  like  another  country  which  it 
might  be  invidious  to  name — where  the 
African  slave-trade  and  the  agreeable  in- 
cidents of  the  Middle  Passage  were  in 
full  swing.     This  was  the  state  of  facts 
with  which  the  Rajah  had  to  deal ;  and 
at  first  he  did  so  single-handed,  but  his 
influence  soon  availed  to  bring  English 
men-of-war  and  the   blue- jackets  upon 
the  scene.     It  may  be  said,    and  with 
truth,  that  most  of  the  piratical  strong- 
holds were  carried,  most  of  the  piratical 
war  fleets  annihilated  by  officers  of  the 
British  navy,  with  men  of   the   British 
navy  under   their   command.     This   is 
true  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  it  was  Ra- 
jah Brooke  who,  by  his  instances  and  his 
personal  influence  with  one  admiral  after 
another,  and  with  one  sea  captain  after 
another,  brought  them  upon  the  scene, 
directed  them  where  to  strike,  and  was 
ever  helping  with  his  own  people.     It  is 
asking  a  good  deal  of  our  credulity  to 
require  the  admission  that  Admirals  Par- 
ker, Keppel,  Cochrane,  Farquhar,  Bel- 
cher, Mundy,  and  other  such  men,  being 
present  on  the  spot,  and  having  made 
careful  inquiry  into  the  matter,  were  all 
in  the  wrong,  and  Admirals  Hume,  Cob- 
den,  and  Gladstone  in  the  right.     We 
will  say  nothing  of  the  result  of  inquiries 
before  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
where  the  matter  was  carefully  looked 
iinto,  and  where  it  was  decided  that  the 
;acts  of  piracy  were  gross,  flagrant,  and  a 
•stain  upon  humanity.    Admirals,  judges, 
witnesses,  professional  and  others,  were 
simply  fools,  or  blinded  to  the  truth, 
which  shone  forth  with   unusual  lustre 
tbefore  the  eyes  of  three  or  four  home 
politicians,  who  would  have  been  not  a 
•little  puzzled  to  assign  their  right  places 
on  the  map  to  the  islands  of  Gilolo  and 
•Celebes.     Division  after  division  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  which  the  friends 
of  the  pirates  cut  as  distinguished  a  fig- 
ure as  a  knot  of  Repealers  (we  will  n 
say  Home- Rulers)  would  do  in  our  day, 
remained  without  the    smallest   effect. 
It  does  seem  a  little  strange — perhaps  a 
little  hard — that  men's   throats   should 
be  cut  in  the   Eastern  seas  because  a 
borough  vote  is  shaky  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons  ;   but  government 
by  party  must  be  carried  on.     .     .     . 

We  have  dwelt   at  length  upon  this 
point,  for   it   is  the  turning  one  upon 


which  men  will  form  their  decision  as  to 
the  value  of   Sir  James  Brooke's  work 
upon  earth.     To  Mr.   St.  John's  book 
we  must  refer  our  readers  for  details  of 
the  naval  actions  in  which  he  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  secure  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  officers  in  the  service  of  the 
British  Crown  who  were  then  acting  in 
the  Eastern    seas.     Sir  Henry   Keppel 
came  first  in  order,  and  between  him  and 
Rajah  Brooke  there  ever  remained  the 
firmest  confidence  and  friendship.     To 
the  last  the  Rajah's  face  would  brighten 
up  when  the  Admiral's  name  was  men- 
tioned.    "What,  my  old  friend  Harry 
Keppel  !"  and  even  now  you  will  see  a 
shade  fall   over  the  brave  old   sailor's 
face  when  you  speak  to  him  of  Rajah 
Brooke.      He    knew  the  man.     It  was 
not,  however,  without  reference  to  the 
Admiral  on    the   station,    Sir    William 
Parker ;  nor  without  further  reference  to 
the    Home   Government ;   nor  without 
special  call  from  the  native  sovereign, 
the  Sultan  of  Brunei — that  the  opera- 
tions which  resulted  in  the  crushing  de- 
feat of  the  pirates  were  carried  through. 
Captain  Keppel  began   the  work  ;   Sir 
Thomas    Cochrane — not   a  hasty  man, 
not  an  officer  without  experience — con- 
tinued it,  and  at  last  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  reduce  to  submission  the  Sul- 
tan himself,  who  had  again  fallen  into 
the   hands  of   the  piratical  party.     At 
Brunei  (as  we  should  phrase  it)  "  public 
opinion    had    again    taken    a  piratical 
turn."     Mr.  Biooke  had  now  accom- 
plished the  first  stage  of  his  lifelong 
task.     He  had  brought  down  the  power 
of  Great  Britain  upon  these  fierce  and 
pitiless  hordes  who  had  too  long  infested 
the  Borneon  sea.  He  had  exacted  pledges 
from  the  native  chiefs,  from  the  Sultan 
downward,  that  piracy  should  be  given 
up,  and  had  good  reason  to  hope  that  he 
had  "  broken  the  neck"  of  the  infernal 
custom.     As   it  turned  out,  the  snake 
was  scotched,  not  killed.     Mr.   Brooke 
now  thought  the  time  had  arrived  when 
he  might  visit  England  once  more.     He 
left  Sarawak  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Crookshank,  that  true  and  faithful  fol- 
lower who  twenty  years  afterward  closed 
his  eyes  at  Burrator.  Mr.  Crookshank  is 
still   living ;  therefore  words  of   praise 
from  us  might  seem  to  be  fulsome,  and 
out  of  place.     We  may,  however,  be  per- 
mitted to   add  that  the  Rajah   always 
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spoke  of  this  gentleman  with  affection 
and  respect,  and  considered  him  in  abil- 
ity, in  courage,  in  fidelity,  second  to  no 
other  of  those  who  had  followed  his  for- 
tunes. While  speaking  of  his  follow- 
ers, it  would  be  wrong  to  omit  men- 
tion of  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  who  after- 
ward joined  him,  and  to  whom  the 
Rajah  was  greatly  attached.  There  al- 
ways appeared  to  be  something  pecu- 
liarly sympathetic  in  the  relations  be- 
tween Sir  James  and  Mr.  Grant,  who 
had  joined  him  when  a  mere  youth,  and 
faithfully  followed  his  fortunes  through- 
out. Mr.  Grant  and  Mr.  Crookshank 
were  present  at  the  funeral  on  Dartmoor, 
and  certainly  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  find  two  men  more  attached  to 
him  in  life,  as  they  were  faithful  to  him 
even  in  death.  The  Rajah  always  spoke 
of  him  with  the  strongest  affection. 
This  gentleman,  too,  is  still  living,  so 
we  will  say  no  more.  The  Rajah  of 
Sarawak  landed  at  Southampton  on 
the  1st  of  October,  1847.  James  Brooke 
had  sailed  from  Devonport  in  December, 
1838.  He  was  then  owner  of  the  Royal- 
ist— nothing  more.  He  had,  in  the  in- 
terval, all  but  destroyed  the  piracy  of 
the  Eastern  seas,  and  was  a  prince  in 
Borneo.  The  whole  story  is  the  chapter 
of  a  romance. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  him  as  the 
guest  of  the  Sovereign — as  the  compan- 
ion and  friend  of  our  English  statesmen. 
Universities  and  corporations  united  to 
do  him  honor,  and  certainly  he  could 
not  complain  of  the  reception  given  him 
at  borne.  It  was  the  same  to  the  last, 
whenever  the  feeling  or  opinion  of  his 
countrymen  could  be  fairly  put  to  the 
test.  It  is  the  worst  of  it,  that  the  bulk 
of  the  people  who  are  reasonable  are 
also  quiet.  The  noise  of  the  few  pre- 
vails over  the  silence  of  the  many.  A 
quack  doctor  will  overpower  the  busi- 
ness of  a  whole  market-place.  Two  or 
three  noisy  curs  will  keep  a  village 
awake  all  night.  This  is  what  poor 
Rajah  Brooke  did  not  remember  in  after 
years,  when  two  or  three  of  the  most 
persevering  bawlers  in  the  country 
yelped  at  his  heels  without  pause  or  stint. 
During  his  stay  in  England  the  sky  was 
bright  and  serene  ;  but,  had  he  been 
blessed  with  the  usual  dose  of  suspicion 
and  distrust,  he  would  have  seen  a  cloud, 
though  not  bigger,  as  yet,  than  a  man's 


hand,  rising  on  the  horizon.     This  cloud 
was  an  agent  to  whom,  in  an  unfortu- 
nate moment,  he  had  intrusted  the  man- 
agement of  his  affairs  in  England.     This 
worthy  creature  had  formed  a  nice  little 
plan  for  a  nice  little  company  to  work 
Borneo   and    the    Eastern    seas.     The 
profits  or  proceeds  were  to  be  divided 
between  Sir  James  Brooke  and  himself. 
The  Rajah  in  the  Eastern  seas  was  to  be- 
come the  "  idol  of  his  countrymen,"  the 
agent  was  to  blow  the  trumpet  at  home, 
and  the  trick  was  done.     It  was  as  easy 
as    lying    or    thimblerig.     The    Rajah 
would  have  none  of  it ;  so  the  agent 
turned  upon  him.     By  ill-luck  this  man 
got  hold  of  the  late  Mr.  Hume,  who 
would  no  doubt  have  kicked  him  out  of 
the  front  door  at  Bryanstone  Square  had 
he  known  him  for  what  he  was  proved  to 
be  afterward.     But  it  would  have  taken 
the  pressure  of  a  hydraulic  machine  to 
get  out  of  Mr.  Hume's  head  an  idea 
which  he  had  once  adopted.     The  more 
and  the  more  often  he  was  proved  to  be 
in  the  wrong,  the  more  he  stuck  to  his 
text.    In  Mr.  Cobden  he  found  a  willing 
ally.     Large  as  his  views  may  have  been 
on  economical  subjects,  on   all  others 
Mr.  Cobden  was  one  of  the  narrowest- 
minded  men  who  ever  lived.     Greatness 
which  was  not  the  greatness  of  the  Man- 
chester   school    stank  in    his   nostrils. 
Could  you  have  converted  the  pirates 
from  their  evil  ways  by  consigning  to 
them  cargoes  of  fast  prints  and  piece- 
goods,  and  by  helping  them  to  establish 
mechanics'  institutes  at  Balambangan  or 
elsewhere,  Mr.  Cobden  would  have  been 
with  you  heart  and  soul.     But  blow  pi- 
rates out  of  the  water  !  was  such  a  thing 
ever  heard  of  ?     Each  of  them  might 
every  year  have  consumed  so  many  shil- 
lings' worth  of  gray  shirting.     Besides, 
Mr.  Cobden  actually  and  truly  abhorred 
naval  and  military  operations.      Glory 
such  as   Rajah   Brooke  had   won  was 
' '  anathema' '  to  him.     So  it  came  to  pass 
that  a  service-pipe  of  "  unadorned  elo- 
quence" was  turned  upon  the  Rajah  as 
soon  as  he  left  England.     Those   two 
men  between  them  were  sore  trials.  The 
Raj  all  lived  down  their  slanders  and  ab- 
surdities ;  but  they  no  doubt  embittered 
the    last  twenty  years   of  his  life,  and 
worked  much  mischief  on  the  Eastern 
seas,  which  was  only  put  to  rights  at  the 
cost  of  much   bloodshed  and   misery. 
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We  read  in  Mr.  St.  John's  book  that  the 
poor  Rajah  was  at  times  thrown  quite 
off  his  balance  by  their  continuous  and 
malignant  calumny.     "  One  day,  galled 
by  some  furious  assault  of  Hume  and 
Cobden,  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  said, 
1 1  wish  I  had  the  two  before  me,  sword 
in  hand,  on  the  sands  of  Santubong.'  " 
Meanwhile,   on    February   ist,  1848, 
James   Brooke,   Governor   of   Labuan, 
Commissioner    and    Consul-General   in 
Borneo,  sailed  in  the  Meander  (Henry 
Keppel    was    captain)    for    Singapore, 
which  port  he  reached  on  the  20th  of 
May.     At  Singapore  he  was  welcomed 
with  the  intelligence  that  the  Queen  had 
made  him  a  K.C.B.     His  troubles  were 
now  at  hand.     He  made  a  beginning  of 
the  settlement  at  Labuan,  which  did  not 
come  to  good  :  he  had  a  bad  attack  of 
fever.     When  he  returned  to  Sarawak  he 
found    that   the    Seribas  and  Sakarang 
pirates  had  got  back  to  their  old  trade. 
Mr.  St.  John  writes  :  "  The  Seribas,  in 
their  last  raid,  had  obtained  about  one 
hundred  heads,  a  few  captive  women, 
and   a  small  amount   of  plunder.     Sir 
James  Brooke  grew  restless,  could  not 
sit  still  or  sleep,  but    was  continually 
wandering  about  the  house,  both  night 
and  day."     The  end  of  it  was,  that  on 
the  24th  of  July,  1849,  the  battle  of  Ba- 
tang  Marau,  known  as  "  Farquhar's  ac- 
tion," was  fought  between  the  English 
and  the  pirate  fleet,  consisting  of  105. 
war-boats  manned  by  4000  men.     When 
the  pirates  had  been  chased  ashore  and 
took  to  the  jungle,   Sir  James  Brooke 
might,    by    a    single    command,    have 
caused  the  occupation  of  a  tongue  of 
land,  which  would  have  cut  off  their  re- 
treat into  the  interior,  and  not  a  man 
could  have  escaped.     "  I   will  not  do 
it,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  perhaps  they  have 
been  punished  enough."     The  result  of 
this  and  of  the  subsequent  operations  was 
the  actual  destruction  of  piracy  on  the 
Borneon  coast. 

At  this  point  we  will  extract  two  pas- 
sages from  Mr.  St.  John's  book  illus- 
trative of  this  piratical  warfare,  and 
which  may  serve  as  samples  of  the  work. 
Farquhar's  battle  had  been  fought,  and 
it  was  determined  to  follow  up  the  blow 
by  immediate  action  on  the  Paku  branch 
of  the  great  river.  They  ascended  this, 
though  not  without  great  difficulty, 
when 


"  Captain  Farquhar  landed  his  force    and 
marched  them  to  the  top  of  the  cleared  hill, 
and  there  took  up  a  strong  position.     Every- 
thing was  in  active  preparation  ;  some  of  us 
had  returned  to  the  boats  to  get  completely 
ready  for  the  march,  when  suddenly  a  distant 
yell  was  heard.     A  volley  of  musketry,  shouts 
and  cries,  a  bustle  on  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
and  the  English,  forming  into  line,  told  that 
something  of  importance  had  occurred.     We 
rushed  on  shore.     At  first  no  explanation  could 
be  given  of  the  alarm.     Some  cried,  '  K along 
is  dead,'  others  Bunsi,  others  Tujang,  some 
that  all  three  were  killed — when  the  return  of 
a  Dyak,  bearing  a  wounded  companion,  gave 
the  first  intelligence.    The  wounded  man  said 
that  they  were  ahead,  when  a  party  of  Seribas 
dashed  from  under  cover  of  the  bamboos,  and 
killed  a  great  many  :  he  himself  was  severely 
wounded  ;  he  believed  that  all  the  young  chiefs 
were  dead — he  was  sure  that  one  was.     The 
headless  trunk  of    Bunsi  and  the  frightfully 
mangled  body  of  Tujang  were  now  brought 
in  ;  but  Kalong,  the  eldest  son,  had  escaped. 
Not  knowing  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  and 
wishing  to  be  prepared,  the  English  were  or- 
dered to  fall  back  a  little  and  form  a  line  along 
the  summit  of  the  hill. 

"  This  slightly  retrograde  movement  began 
to  produce  a  panic  among  the  natives,  who 
imagined  that  our  men  were  retreating,  and 
they  commenced  rushing  to  their  boats.  At 
first  I  thought  that  the  enemy  in  overpowering 
force  must  be  approaching ;  but  the  Rajah, 
speaking  quietly  to  the  men  as  they  passed  us, 
and  laughing,  observed,  '  Don't  be  afraid,'  and 
turning  to  us,  said,  *  Let  us  advance.'  We  in- 
stantly pushed  up  the  hill.  This  had  an  im- 
mediate effect— the  men  turned  and  followed 
the  Rajah  in  crowds. 

"  Quiet  being  restored,  we  heard  some  ac- 
count of  the  skirmish.  The  clearing  party  had 
advanced  some  hundred  yards  into  the  bam- 
boo jungle,  when  Tujang,  high-spirited  but 
rash,  pushed  on  ahead,  and  was  followed  by 
his  elder  brothers.  Over-confident,  they  were 
almost  unarmed,  and  without  their  fighting- 
jackets,  and  had  advanced  with  a  few  men  be- 
yond immediate  support.  Tujang  and  Bunsi 
were  stooping  to  pull  out  the  bamboo  spikes, 
when  from  behind  a  thick  clump  out  dashed 
twenty  of  the  enemy,  and  cut  them  down  be- 
fore they  could  draw  their  swords.  Kalong, 
seeing  his  danger,  sprang  back  and  was  saved  ; 
and  the  immediate  advance  of  some  Malays 
under  brave  Patah,  who  poured  in  a  volley  on 
the  enemy,  saved  the  wounded,  and  enabled 
them  to  recover  the  bodies  of  the  slain. 

"  It  was  a  melancholy  hour  for  the  old 
Orang  Kaya  of  Lundu.  The  father  was  but  a 
little  way  behind  when  they  fell.  Proud  of  his 
sons,  and  especially  fond  of  Tujang,  he  at  first 
could  only  find  vent  for  his  grief  in  bitter  revil- 
ing of  those  whom  he  accused  of  deserting  his 
sons.  He  retired  with  his  tribe  to  their  boats, 
and  sent  Kalong  to  the  Rajah  to  request  per- 
mission to  return  to  Lundu  to  bury  his  chil- 
dren. The  surviving  son  came,  and  in  a  sub- 
dued voice  said,  '  I  have  lost  my  two  younger 
brothers.'  '  Tell  the  Orang  Kaya,*  replied  the 
Rajah,  '  not  to  grieve  ;  his  sons  died  like  brave 
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men.'  A  proud  though  faint  smile  of  satisfac- 
tion was  for  a  second  visible,  as  praise  from 
their  great  chief  was  indeed  appreciated  by 
them.  Unwilling  to  allow  his  brothers'  death 
to  pass  unrevenged,  Kalong  wished  to  remain 
with  us  ;  but  the  old  Orang  Kay  a,  bowed  down 
by  grief,  begged  him  to  return  home. 

"  One  would  have  thought  that  the  measure 
of  his  grief  had  been  full,  but  another  incident 
occurred  which  filled  it  to  overflowing.  The 
Ranee  steamer  had  been  left  at  last  night's  an- 
chorage, and  a  cutter,  bearing  the  dead  body 
of  a  sailor  who  had  accidentally  shot  himself, 
arrived  at  the  moment  the  Lundu  chief  was 
passing.  There  was  a  little  bustle  on  the 
steamer's  deck  ;  a  rope  caught  the  hammer  of 
a  musket  left  at  full-cock  by  shameful  careless- 
ness ;  it  went  off  ;  the  ball  passed  between  two 
of  the  officers,  grazed  a  boy,  struck  the  Orang 
Kaya's  son-in-law,  killing  him  on  the  spot,  and 
finished  by  burying  itself  in  the  breast  of  a 
Malay.  The  old  man,  completely  overcome, 
burst  into  tears,  and  holding  up  his  fingers  to 
the  officers,  could  only  say,  '  Three  sons  in 
one  day, '  and  continued  his  melancholy  jour- 
ney. From  him  the  enemy  could  expect  no 
mercy,  and  every  Seribas  that  came  in  his 
way  during  his  passage  down  the  river  was 
killed  ;  many  fell  by  his  own  hand." 

Here  is  another  incident  of  the  same 
transaction,  which  appears  to  be  worthy 
of  quotation.  This  also  took  place 
after  Farquhar's  action. 

"  One  village  was  surprised  by  the  Malays, 
and  the  inhabitants  had  only  time  to  save 
themselves  in  the  woods.  A  mother,  being 
hard  pressed,  let  go  the  hand  of  her  son,  a  boy 
of  ten,  who  was  seized  by  our  men.  He  was 
brought  on  board  our  prahu.  and  Sir  James 
took  him  under  his  protection,  had  him  clothed 
and  well  fed,  so  that  before  he  had  been  on 
board  many  days  he  grew  quite  confidential. 
As  we  were  coming  down  the  river,  near  the 
site  of  his  village,  the  little  fellow  asked, 
•  Where  are  you  going  to  take  me ? '  'To 
Sarawak.'  '  I  wish  you  would  land  me,  and 
let  me  find  my  mother.'  Sir  James  hesitated, 
but  being  assured  by  the  natives  that  a  Dyak 
boy  of  ten  could  manage  for  himself,  it  was 
determined  to  land  him  where  he  had  been 
picked  up.  He  was  loaded  with  presents,  and 
with  food  for  three  or  four  days.  To  prevent 
his  being  annoyed,  a  Malay  guard  was  left  at 
the  landing-place  until  the  last  Dyak  ally  had 
passed  on.  This  little  fellow  remained  three 
days  alone  in  the  jungle,  but  never  wandered, 
and  was  found  by  his  mother  at  the  spot  she  had 
left  him.  This  conduct,  so  different  to  what  is 
customary  in  native  warfare,  had  an  excellent 
effect :  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  expedition 
his  mother  sent  him  to  Sarawak,  with  presents 
to  the  white  man  who  had  been  kind  to  her 
boy." 

The  tale  is  told  in  the  ninth  chapter 
of  Mr.  St.  John's  book,  and  in  the 
tenth  Mr.  Gladstone's  strictures  on  the 
matter  are  fully  considered.  This  ac- 
tion with  the  pirates  roused  the  slan- 


derers at  home  to  a  point  of  insanity. 
Now  was  the  agent's  opportunity — now 
was  the  time  when  Mr.  Hume  fairly 
committed  himself,  and  could  never 
draw  back  ;  now  was  the  time  when  the 
hose  of  "  unadorned  eloquence"  poured 
forth  a  steady  stream.  Mr.  St.  John's 
book  must  be  consulted  for  details  of 
the  action.  The  naval  officers  bore  wit- 
ness— the  court  at  Singapore  adjudicated 
on  the  question  of  piracy — the  House  of 
Commons  at  home  was  forced  to  a  divi- 
sion, and  the  slanderers  were  left  in  a  ri- 
diculous minority.  In  subsequent  years 
(and  more  shame  that  it  was  so)  com- 
missioners were  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  subject  (among  others)  on  the 
spot,  and  found  there  was  no  question 
before  them.  The  best  and  greatest 
men  in  England,  and  the  Dutch  officers 
in  Borneo — every  thing  that  was  decent 
at  Singapore — all  stood  by  the  Rajah, 
and  wished  to  trample  the  oft-repeated 
falsehood  out  of  existence.  In  course 
of  time  it  died  out,  though  the  Rajah's 
proud  spirit  never  quite  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  persecution.     .     .     . 

The  Rajah  lived  nineteen  years  after- 
ward ;  but  in  dealing  with  the  question 
of  Borneon  piracy  we  have  dealt  with 
the  great  question  of  his  life.  The  hor- 
rible system  was  crushed  forever  and  a 
day.  The  peaceful  trader  could  carry 
bis  merchandise  from  Borneo  to  Singa- 
pore, or  where  he  wanted,  and  sail  back 
with  his  return  cargo  without  fear  of 
capture  and  death.  The  poor  peasants 
could  raise  their  little  crops,  and  live  on 
in  their  own  way,  without  looking  for 
the  midnight  yell,  the  savage  rush,  vio- 
lation for  their  women,  murder  for, 
themselves  and  their  children.  Where 
the  bloody  hand  had  reigned  triumph- 
ant there  was  peace ;  where  misery, 
happiness.  Never  was  there  a  more 
contented  or  more  prosperous  communi- 
ty than  Sarawak  under  the  humane  and 
merciful  rule  of  Rajah  Brooke.  This  is 
what  he  accomplished  in  those  distant 
seas,  but  the  storm  of  obloquy  still  raged 
at  home.  Men  of  mark  like  Lords  El- 
lesmere,  Grey,  and  Blantyre,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Drummond,  and  a  hundred 
others,  remained  firm  to  the  Rajah  ;  but 
what  is  the  use  of  argument  with  men, 
who  are  determined  not  to  be  con- 
vinced ?  In  a  moment  of  weakness  Eail 
Russell,  who  was  himself  assured  of  the 
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righteousness  of  the  Rajah's  cause,  threw 
a  sop  to  Mr.  Hume,  whose  support  in 
Parliament  was  just  then  of  importance. 
Two  gentlemen,  Mr.  Devereux  and  Mr. 
Prinsep,  were  sent  out  to  Singapore  as 
commissioners  to  inquire  into  facts, 
and  there  they  found  the  editor  of  a  local 
newspaper,  as  the  representative  of  the 
Hume-Cobden  party  at  home.  The 
affair  was  nonsense  at  the  beginning,  and 
nonsense  it  remained  to  the  end.  The 
appointment  of  these  commissioners  was 
felt  by  the  Rajah  as  an  outrage  to  the 
day  of  his  death. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  the 
agent  who  had  stirred  up  all  this  strife 
came  to  trouble  at  home.  The  seal  was 
torn  off  the  charter  of  his  precious  com- 
pany by  the  competent  court,  and  the 
world  knew  him  no  more.  Another 
company  was  formed,  called  the  Borneo 
Company,  with  the  Rajah's  full  assent, 
which  we  do  not  for  one  moment  wish  to 
confound  with  the  first :  but  even  here 
matters  did  not  go  on  happily  till  the 
end.  Who  was  to  be  the  master  ?  The 
Rajah,  who  had  called  the  province  into 
existence  ;  or  the  Company,  which  de- 
sired— and  legitimately  so — to  work  it 
at  a  profit.  The  Company  would  have 
improved  the  Rajah  off  the  land,  as  an 
incumbrance  no  longer  of  use.  The 
Rajah  here  too  prevailed  in  the  long-run, 
and  was  able  to  maintain  his  own  posi- 
tion and  to  appoint  his  own  successor. 
We  will  not  say  a  word  to  stir  up  the 
waters  of  strife. 

The  chief  anxiety,  however,  of  the 
later  years  of  his  life  lay  in  his  relations 
with  the  British  Government.  Let  him 
have  been  in  the  right  or  in  the  wrong, 
his  firm  conviction  was  that  Sarawak 
could  not  stand  alone.  Rather  than 
any  thing  else,  he  would  have  preferred 
that  England  would  have  taken  over  the 
country  and  added  it  to  the  British  do- 
minions. Failing  this,  let  England  give 
protection ;  failing  that,  recognition, 
with  occasional  visits  from  British  ships 
of  war.  The  constant  burden  of  his 
song  was, ' '  In  the  long-run  Sarawak  can- 
not stand  alone."  When  he  failed 
with  England  he  made  a  few  feeble  and 
half-hearted  attempts  to  negotiate  with 
foreign  Powers,  with  the  full  knowledge 
of  Ministers  at  home  ;  but  nothing  came 
of  it.  Who  was  in  the  right,  who  was  in 
the  wrong,  time  will  show  ;  but  recogni- 


tion has  been  obtained.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  was  not  the  man  to  swallow  the  un- 
founded slander  which  passed  for  whole- 
some food  with  Messrs.  Hume,  Cobden, 
Gladstone,  and  the  like. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters 
of  Mr.  St.  John's  book  is  the  one  which 
contains  the  story  of  the  Chinese  insur- 
rection. It  holds  your  attention  like  a 
chapter  in  "  The  Last  of  the  Mohi- 
cans." The  Rajah  used  always  to  say 
that  he  could  understand  all  human  be- 
ings he  had  met  with — save  the  Chinese. 
We  will  not  dwell  upon  this  incident, 
for  it  has  not  given  rise  to  any  contro- 
versy. 

Another  point  we  must  touch  upon, 
though  we  will  do  so  with  the  greatest 
delicacy  and  caution,  was  what  may  be 
called  the  Family  trouble.  The  Rajah 
had  selected  his  eldest  nephew  as  his 
successor.  The  nephew  wished  to  con- 
strue the  act  by  which  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed Viceroy  to  be  an  .appointment 
to  the  chief  dignity  during  his  uncle's 
lifetime.  The  Rajah,  then  old,  and 
suffering  from  paralysis,  started  from 
England  and  received  the  unqualified 
submission  of  Captain  Brooke.  He  ap- 
pointed as  his  successor  his  second 
nephew — the  present  Rajah  of  Sarawak. 
The  eldest  is  since  dead.  It  seems  alto- 
gether beside  the  purpose  of  the  present 
notice  to  make  emphatic  mention  of  the 
Rajah's  mission  to  Siam.  For  this,  and 
for  other  side  matters  which  are  not 
relative  to  the  main  issue  of  our  theme, 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  book 
itself. 

Four  times  did  the  Rajah  pass  back 
between  Borneo  and  England  ;  and  in 
England  his  friends  were  among  the 
best  and  noblest  of  the  land.  He  had 
suffered  seriously  from  small-pox  at 
Sarawak,  and  the  horrible  disease  had 
somewhat  scarred  and  marred  the  beauty 
and  lines  of  the  face  ;  but  nothing  could 
affect  the  graciousness  and  dignity  of 
his  bearing  to  the .  last.  Sir  Francis 
Grant's  picture — a  photograph  from 
which  is  given  by  Mr.  St.  John — will 
afford  a  general  idea  of  what  he  was  in 
1847.  In  appearance,  as  in  mind,  he 
was  a  "  king  of  men."  Then  came  the 
fatal  stroke  of  paralysis.  It  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end. 

Meanwhile  it  came  out  that  this  self- 
seeking  man   had  sacrificed  his  patrt- 
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mony  at  Sarawak,  and  was  drawing  from 
it  a  pittance  scarcely  sufficient  for  de- 
cent life.  His  friends  at  once  sub- 
scribed a  sura  which  enabled  him  ,to  buy 
the  little  cottage  on  Dartmoor  in  which 
he  died.  One  fit  of  paralysis  succeeded 
another,  and  at  last  (as  the  immediate 
consequence  of  a  fit  of  coughing)  a  final 
attack,  and  the  end  came.  In  the  arms 
of  his  old  follower,  Mr.  Arthur  Crook- 
shank,  the  Rajah  resigned  his  pure  and 
noble  spirit.  A  great  grief,  which  will 
end  only  with  their  lives,  fell  upon  all 
who  had  known  and  loved  the  man. 

A  rumor  went  out  among  the  Moors- 
men that  the  kind  old  Rajah — their 
friend  and  helper — had  breathed  his 
last.  The  funeral  was  appointed  for  a 
bright  and  beautiful  morning  in  June  ; 
but,  although  the  hay  harvest  was  on, 
not  a  stroke  of  work  was  done  that  day 
on  the  Moor.  In  the  best  clothes  they 
could  find  (the  poorest  of  them  had 
contrived  to  procure  a  bit  of  crape),  the 
people  gathered  round  the  cottage,  and 
waited  patiently  and  reverently  till  the 


procession  was  formed.  According  to 
the  ancient  custom  of  the  Moor,  the 
coffin  is  carried  by  straps  passed  under- 
neath it — not  placed  upon  the  shoulders 
of  bearers.  Now,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Rajah's  funeral,  the  procession 
paused  at  every  third  or  fourth  step,  in 
order  that  a  new  set  of  mourners  might 
hold  the  straps.  This  is  their  way  of 
paying  reverence  to  the  dead.  These 
poor  rough  fellows  wanted  to  tell  their 
children,  and  their  children's  children, 
that  they  too  had  helped  to  carry  Rajah 
Brooke  to  the  place  of  his  rest.  The 
churchyard  was  reached,  and  amid  the 
stifled  sobs  of  the  great  crowd  the  fu- 
neral service  was  read  by  the  good  vicar 
of  the  place.  Thus  lived  and  thus  died 
James  Brooke. 

"  After  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well ; 
Treason  has  done  his  worst :  nor  steel,  nor 

poison. 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing 
Can  touch  him  further  !" 

Blackwood *s  Magazine. 
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Monday,  November  22. — After  all  the 
rain  of  yesterday,  the  morning  dawned 
bright  and  beautiful.  I  felt  so  much 
better  that  it  was  decided,  after  much 
deliberation,  to  push  on  to  Jerusalem. 
We  therefore  started,  but  had  not  gone 
far  before  the  rain  came  down  again  in 
absolute  torrents.  We  halted  under 
shelter,  and  held  another  council,  but  our 
minds  were  still  made  up  to  go  on. 
Many  things  beyond  the  comfort  of  the 
moment  had  to  be  decided.  There  was 
no  boat  from  Haifa  or  from  Acre  until 
the  27th,  so  that  if  we  turned  aside  now 
to  either  of  those  places  it  would  only 
give  us  a  longer  time  in  the  tents.  We 
were,  all  of  us,  reluctant  to  abandon  our 
original  plan  of  reaching  Jerusalem  by  the 
25th.  This  fever  is  so  capricious  in  its 
attacks  that  it  is  quite  possible  I  may 
keep  pretty  well  for  the  next  few  days, 

*  For  previous  instalments  of  this  Journal 
see  Eclectic  for  November  and  December, 
1879. 


but  even  if  I  were  to  break  down  com- 
pletely, Tom  declares  he  would  have  me 
carried  in  a  chair  slung  between  two 
mules  sooner  than  not  take  me  as  fast  as 
possible  to  the  only  place  where  it  would 
be  possible  to  find  an  hotel  and  a  doctor 
in  this  uncivilized  region. 

We  therefore  set  forth  boldly  once 
more,  and  struck  across  the  plain  of  Es- 
draelon,  celebrated  in  Bible  story,  as 
well  as  in  more  modern  times.  Notwith- 
standing all  the  hard  fighting  which  has 
gone  on  in  its  neighborhood,  we  saw 
nothing  more  warlike  than  a  few  gazelles, 
who  fled  with  graceful  speed  before  our 
approach.  A  dirty  little  Arab  village 
stands  now  on  the  site  of  ancient  Jezieel, 
but  a  few  remains  of  its  old  stones  and 
fragments  of  the  original  dwelling-houses 
were  still  to  be  seen  as  we  rode  through 
its  ruined  streets. 

It  was  only  half -past  five  in  the  after- 
noon when  we  halted  for  the  night  at 
Jenin.  This  is  a  small  town,  completely 
surrounded  by  beautiful  groves  of  orange 
trees,  laden  with  ripe  fruit.     They,  in 
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their  turn,  were  fenced  in  by  hedges  of 
prickly  pear,  reaching  far  above  our 
heads,  every  one  of  the  thick,  fleshy 
leaves  being  edged  by  its  own  blossom 
and  fruit.  Our  way  led  through  the 
town,  and  we  passed  crowds  uf  women 
selling  oranges,  citrons,  lemons,  figs, 
walnuts,  pomegranates,  nuts,  and  acorns. 
This  was  all  very  fragrant  and  pictur- 
esque, but  I  felt  dead-tired,  and  longed 
to  see  my  tent  before  me.  When,  how- 
ever, we  at  last  reached  the  camping 
ground  just  beyond  the  town,  the  mules 
had  not  arrived,  and  nothing  was  ready. 
It  still  rained  heavily,  and  we  were  fain 
to  dismount  and  take  shelter  in  an  ok} 
Arab  tomb,  where  we  huddled  together 
beneath  a  few  rugs  and  waterproofs.  It 
appeared  a  weary  while,  waiting  thus  for 
nearly  two  hours,  in  the  cold  and  dark, 
and  I  need  scarcely  say  that  when  at  last 
the  tents  were  ready,  the  moment  was 
welcomed  with  delight. 

Next  morning  we  made  an  early  start, 
and  travelled  for  seven  hours  and  a  half 
straight  on,  only  stopping  a  little  while 
every  now  and  then,  when  it  became 
absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  rest.  The 
pleasantest  halt  was  at  Jeba,  where  we 
ate  our  luncheon  in  a  grove  of  olive  trees. 
Just  after  that  we  passed  a  most  beautiful 
cavern,  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  sup- 
ported by  two  pillars.  Every  part  of  it 
was  covered — tapestried,  I  might  say — 
with  maidenhair  fern ;  pillars,  roof, 
walls,  every  inch  of  rock,  were  hidden 
and  made  green  by  the  delicate,  close- 
growing  fronds. 

Partly  to  look  at  this  cavern,  and  partly 
because  I  could  not  ride  fast,  Tom  and 
I  had  lingered  behind  the  rest  of  the 
party.  We  noticed  that  a  large  number 
of  Turks  and  Greeks  passed  us,  and  over- 
took those  of  our  party  who  were  in 
front ;  but  no  sooner  had  they  done  so 
than  it  became  evident  some  sort  of 
scrimmage  had  begun.  We  could  see 
that  Karam  was  off  his  horse,  and  had 
his  revolver  out,  and  it  seemed  high 
time,  for  one  of  the  strangers  was  hold- 
ing his  revolver  unpleasantly  close  to 
Karam's  head.  Other  men  too  were 
galloping  up,  and  it  really  looked  rather 
formidable.  We  immediately  pulled  out 
our  revolvers  and  cantered  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  the  scene  of  action,  where 
we  met  some  of  our  muleteers  and  ser- 
vants hurrying  to  the  rescue.     Whether 


we  were  too  large  a  party  and  were  evi- 
dently too  well  prepared  for  a  fight,  I 
know  not,  but  peace  seemed  to  be  re- 
stored in  a  moment,  and  we  all  put  up 
our  revolvers  And  rode  on  as  quietly  as 
possible  without  further  annoyance, 
while  our  would-be  assailants  remained 
behind,  vociferating  and  gesticulating. 

What  had  been  rain  with  us  was  snow- 
as  it  fell  upon  the  high  mountains  around, 
and  this  morning  Hermon,  Jebel  Sumnin, 
and  all  the  loftiest  peaks*  were  white  and 
glistening.  The  effect  was  very  fine,  and 
it  was  a  lucky  chance  which  showed  us 
the  country  under  such  a  new  and  unex- 
pected phase — a  phase  too  adding 
greatly  to  its  beauty.  After  Ramac  had 
been  left  behind,  the  full  splendor  of  the 
panorama  burst  upon  us  from  the  top  of 
a  steep  hill.  Nothing  could  be  at  once 
more  varied  and  more  complete  than  the 
scene  ;  in  the  far  distance  a  shining  strip 
of  sea,  on  either  hand  hills  rising  one 
above  the  other,  some  capped  with  snow, 
others  with  their  sheltered  sides  covered 
by  groves  of  olive  trees,  while  on  those 
nearer  to  us  many  villages  could  plainly 
be  seen. 

Samaria,  now  called  Sebaste,  was  our 
next  stage.  Its  ruins  still  remain,  and 
are  very  extensive  ;  especially  fine  are 
the  pillars  of  what  once  must  have  been 
a  splendid  colonnade,  three  thousand  feet 
long.  Few  of  its  columns,  however,  are 
left  standing.  The  olive  trees  hereabouts 
are  covered  with  large  branches  of  mistle- 
toe. It  has  a  red  berry,  and  the  leaf  is 
smaller  than  with  us,  but  otherwise  it  is 
an  exact  and  delicate  likeness.  We  cut 
off  some  large  boughs,  and  I  hope  to 
make  the  seed  grow  in  England.  Little, 
if  any,  of  the  original  city  of  Samaria 
now  remains  standing,  but  its  site  is  well 
defined. 

Two  hours  more  of  steady  riding 
brought  us  to  Nablous,  the  ancient  Se- 
chem,  and  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Samaria.  We  found  the  tents  pitched  on 
the  shoulder  of  Mount  Gerizim,  over- 
looking the  town  and  the  well-watered 
and  cultivated  country  along  which"  we 
had  been  travelling.  The  olives  are  now 
ripe,  and  for  the  last  few  days  we  have 
seen  the  men  beating  them  down  from  the 
trees,  for  the  women  and  children  to  col- 
lect in  baskets  and  carry  to  the  mills  to 
be  crushed.  There  are  also  other  signs 
of  life  around.     We  have  observed  more 
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traffic  of  Arabs,  camels,  and  donkeys  to- 
day than  usual ;  and  there  is  actually  a 
telegraph  wire  along  the  valley  as  far  as 
Acre.  Altogether  we  seem  to  be  ap- 
proaching the  region  of  civilization  once 
more. 

Wednesday \  November  24. — A  bright, 
clear,  cold  morning,  with  a  strong  east 
wind  blowing.  I  am  obliged  to  spare 
myself  as  much  as  possible,  so  Albert  and 
Tom  took  a  local  guide  (he  turned  out  to 
be  an  old  Turkish  soldier  who  had  been 
wounded  in  the  Crimea),  and  went  with- 
out me — a  little  out  of  our  way — up 
Mount  Gerizim  to  see  the  fine  view  from 
the  summit,  and  the  place  where  the 
Samaritans  still  keep  their  annual  Pass- 
over. Twelve  lambs  are  roasted  whole 
in  pits,  with  appropriate  ceremonials,  at 
night,  and  then  eaten  by  the  orthodox 
Jews,  standing  with  their  loins  girded, 
and  amid  every  sign  of  sudden  ad  hurried 
departure.  Dean  Stanley  gives  an  ad- 
mirable account  of  the  proceedings  ;  and 
he  saw  them  to  perfection  when  he  was 
travelling  here  with  the  Prince  of  Wales 
a  few  years  ago. 

In  the  mean  time  Evie  and  I  had 
mounted,  and  had  ridden  slowly  on  with 
Karam  and  the  mules  through  thejtown, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Palestine. 
It  is  built  on  the  side  of  Mount  Gerizim, 
or  the  "hill  of  blessings,"  while  Mount 
Ebal,  the  ' '  hill  of  cursings, ' '  rises  ex- 
actly opposite.  The  valley  here  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly narrow  that  it  is  quite  easy  to 
understand  how  the  Law  could  be  read 
aloud  from  a  central  position  and  the 
representatives  of  the  six  tribes  hear 
every  word  distinctly.  The  bazaars  oc- 
cupy the  main  street,  and  are  handsome, 
lofty,  arched  buildings,  probably  of  Ro- 
man origin.  The  principal  things  sold 
in  them  seemed  prosaic  enough,  such  as 
soap,  cotton,  and  oil ;  but  there  were 
also  corners  glittering  with*  embroidered 
saddles  and  rich  housings,  with  abbas  and 
gay  clothing  for  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren ;  elaborate  specimens  of  needle- 
work, in  many-colored  silks,  and  threads 
of  gold  and  silver.  There  were,  besides, 
what  Arabs  consider  real  articles  de  luxe 
— Manchester  cottons  and  Birmingham 
and  Sheffield  knives. 

Half  an  hour's  jogging  easily  along 
brought  us  to  Jacob's  Well,  where  our 
Lord  talked  with  the  woman  of  Samaria  ; 
and  here  we  halted,  waiting  for  Tom  and 


Albert  to  join  us.  The  well  is  at  this 
moment  dry,  but  the  pit  remains,  and 
the  winter  rains  always  fill  it.  Close  by 
is  Joseph's  tomb,  a  plain,  white,  oblong 
monument.  After  passing  this,  our  way 
lay  across  a  large  plain,  rich  in  soil,  but 
dreary  and  uncultivated  to  the  last  de- 
gree. The  reason  that  it  is  left  untilled 
is  that  the  Bedouins  swarm  for  miles 
around,  and  any  unhappy  peasant  who 
tried  to  make  a  homestead  for  himself 
anywhere  here  would  be  pretty  sure  to  be 
harried  by  them,  and  to  lose  his  crops  as 
fast  as  they  ripened. 

Then  wcclimbed  a  steep  ridge,  and  so 
gained  a  magnificent  outlook  over  an  ex- 
tensive area.  We  could  gaze  around  us 
to  our  heart's  content  as  we  halted  for 
luncheon  and  a  little  rest  before  begin- 
ning the  descent  into  the  valley.  On  our 
way  down  we  passed  the  ruined  village  of 
Shiloh,  where  the  Ark  rested  for  so  long, 
and  whence  the  Benjamites  carried  off 
wives  for  themselves  upon  one  occasion, 
when  all  the  women  were  dancing  at  some 
festival  in  honor  of  the  Ark. 

Soon  after  leaving  Shiloh  we  lost  our 
way,  as  usual.  This  invariably  happens 
because  Karam  is  too  proud  to  take  a 
guide,  and  never  will  even  condescend  to 
ask  the  way.  He  has  an  excellent  bump 
of  locality  in  general,  but  it  fails  him  oc- 
casionally, and  as  he  won't  supplement 
his  own  knowledge  in  any  way,  we  are 
always  making  little  detours,  and  going 
off  the  direct  track.  When  one  is  as 
weak  and  tired  as  1  am,  this  becomes  a 
seriousgrievance.  He  possesses,  besides, 
a  most  frightful  temper.  Indeed  we  have 
found  him,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  in- 
efficient, and  though  his  contract  has 
been  taken  at  an  enormously  high  price, 
he  economizes  by  not  providing  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  tent-pitchers  and  other 
attendants.  This  causes  great  delay  in 
our  start  and  on  our  arrival,  and  makes 
things  generally  uncomfortable.  How- 
ever, we  found  our  way  at  last,  and 
reached  Sinjil  soon  after  six  o'clock.  It 
was  quite  dark,  for  the  moon  had  not  yet 
risen.  The  tents  had  been  pitched  on  a 
hill  just  beyond  the  village,  in  a  spot 
commanding  a  beautiful  view  of  the  dis- 
tant sea,  when  the  moon  shone  full  upon 
it  later  on. 

Thursday,*  November  25. — We  are  in- 
dependent of  the  tents  this  morning. 
We  therefore  made  an  early  start,  and 
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soon  reached  Ain-el-Haramyel — the 
Robber's  Fountain.  It  is  now  almost 
dry,  but  the  rocks  are  still  covered  with 
lovely  trailing  ferns  and  creepers,  and  a 
sort  of  clematis,  more  beautiful  still, 
which  has  large  white  star-like  blossoms 
an  inch  and  a  half  across.  Thence  we 
rode  through  a  curious  ravine,  where  the 
limestone  takes  all  manner  of  odd  shapes, 
and  forms  natural  cornices,  pillars,  and 
so  on.  Both  here  and  on  the  long  level 
plateau  we  crossed  just  after  every  nook 
and  corner  has  been  taken  advantage  of, 
and  covered  with  fig-trees  planted  by 
ones  and  twos.  At  this  season  of  the 
year,  when  these  trees  are  leafless,  their 
gray  gnarled  branches,  springing  out  of 
the  gray  limestone — for  the  soil  they  grow 
in  can  hardly  be  seen — produce  a  strange 
effect,  as  if  they  were  all  carved  out  of 
the  solid  stone.  The  ploughing  here, 
too,  is  conducted  under  great  difficulties. 
We  watched  some  oxen  to-day  who,  after 
ploughing  a  piece  of  ground  a  couple  of 
yards  square,  had  to  jump  down  a  ledge 
of  rock  at  least  two  feet  deep,  and  plough 
a  few  feet  more  ;  then  make  another 
jump,  and  so  on,  until  the  whole  surface 
of  a  steep  hillside  had  been  ploughed. 
The  ploughs  are  of  wood,  and  of  the 
simplest  principle  and  rudest  construc- 
tion, only  scratching  up  the  earth  a  few 
inches  deep.  I  should  think  they  have 
seen  no  change  since  the  days  of  Tubal 
Cain. 

We  passed  Bethel,  where  so  many  in- 
teresting scenes  recorded  in  sacred  his- 
tory have  happened.  Then  we  saw  Ra- 
mah  of  Benjamin,  and  Gibeah  of  Saul ; 
and  then  Nob,  the  city  of  the  priests. 
Almost  directly  afterward,  as  we  turned 
the  brow  of  a  hill,  the  realization  of 
one  of  my  most  persistent  dreams  ever 
since  my  childhood  lay  before  me,  for  I 
saw,  spread  out  like  a  picture,  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
describe,  or  even  convey,  the  least  idea 
of  the  feelings  evoked,  and  the  associa- 
tions raised  by  this  first  view,  and  I  shall 
only  attempt  a  simple  description  of  our 
visit  to  the  famous  city. 

To  begin  with  what  we  saw  first — the 
walls.  They  are  both  curious  and  pic- 
turesque, with  Saracenic  battlements  and 
gateways,  decorated  with  carved  lions, 
roses,  and  other  devices.  Three  enor- 
mous convents,  Russian,  Latin,  and  Ar- 
menian, have  been  built  outside  the  city. 


Old  Jerusalem  was  barely  two  miles  in 
extent,  but  the  effect  of  the  original 
boundaries  has  been  sadly  dwarfed  by 
glaring  white  walls  which  have  been  rua 
up  round  every  cluster  of  buildings  here 
and  there.  Where  the  Temple  of  Solo- 
mon once  stood,  on  a  high  platform  of 
enormous  stones,  stands  now  the  Ha- 
ram,*  which  contains  within  its  area  the 
beautiful  Mosque  of  Omar,  and  the 
Mosque  El  Aksa.  The  next  building 
which  strikes  the  eye  is  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  its  large  gilt  cross  cut- 
ting the  air  with  its  clear  bold  outline. 

But  by  this  time  we  had  descended  the 
hill  and  were  crossing  the  brook  Kedron. 
Exactly  opposite,  on  the  other  side  of 
.  the  stream,  rose  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  a  slight  circuit  brought  us  into  Je- 
rusalem by  the  Jaffa  Gate.  Here  we  had 
some  slight  difficulty  with  the  Custom- 
House  people  about  our  luggage,  but 
soon  settled  the  matter,  and  then  went 
on  past  the  old  citadel  until  we  reached 
the  Mediterranean  Hotel.  It  was  full, 
indeed  crowded,  and  at  first  the  landlord 
declared  he  could  not  take  us  in.  How- 
ever, by  dint  of  a  little  squeezing  and  ju- 
dicious packing  of  the  guests  already  ar- 
rived,^ couple  of  bedrooms  were  found. 
One  was  pretty  good,  and  into  it  Albert 
at  once  carried  me,  for  I  was  utterly  un- 
able even  to  stand.  He  laid  me  on  the 
bed,  and  immediately  hastened  down- 
stairs to  take  the  things  off  my  saddle, 
but  in  those  few  moments  some  one  had 
stolen  my  pistol  and  pocket-handker- 
chief, and  in  spite  of  all  inquiries  and  of- 
fers of  reward,  we  have  heard  nothing  of 
them.  It  is  very  provoking  to  have  lost 
my  nice  little  pistol  in  this  manner,  es- 
pecially after  having  brought  it  safely  for 
so  many  miles,  f  The  table-d'hdte  was 
crowded  with  French,  Americans,  and 
Germans,  and  seemed  very  noisy  and 
lively  after  our  recent  solitary,  quiet  lives. 
Friday,  November  26. — 1  think  every- 
body was  glad  to  rest  until  the  late  table- 
d'hote  breakfast  at  noon.  After  it  was 
over  we  rode  first  round  to  the  Jews' 


*  The  Haram-es-Sherif— "  the  Noble  Sanc- 
tuary." See  Stanley's  "  Sinai  and  Palestine," 
p.  168. 

f  The  pistol  was,  after  many  months,  re- 
stored to  me  by  the  Consul.  Mr.  Moon,  who 
had  discovered  it  in  a  sort  of  pawnbroker's 
shop,  where  it  was  alleged  that  Karam  had  sold 
it. 
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Wailing  Place,  where  a  few  of  the  origi- 
nal stones  of  the  Temple  still  remain. 
To  this  sacred  spot  Jewish  pilgrims  of  all 
ages,  ranks,  sexes,  and  countries  come 
every  Friday  to  weep  over  the  destruction 
and  to  pray  for  the  restoration  of  Jeru- 
salem. It  is  a  most  extraordinary  sight ; 
old  and  young  men  kneel  there  and  kiss 
the  stones  with  the  greatest  fervor,  some 
of  them  praying  and  reading,  and  all  of 
them  crying.  Old  and  young  women 
and  little  children  are  seated  on  the  pave- 
ment reading  the  Talmud,  and  the  his- 
tories of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
and  the  prophecies  of  its  restoration. 
They  sob  all  the  while  as  if  their  hearts 
would  break  ;  their  eyes  are  red  and 
swollen,  and  their  cheeks  inflamed  with 
much  and  continued  weeping.  Though 
they  are  all  Jews,  each  is  dressed  in  the 
costume  of  his  or  her  country. 

The  continuation  of  our  ride  took  us 
round  outside  the  walls  of  the  city,  by 
the  pool  of  Siloam,  down  the  valley  of 
Hinnom,  past  the  tombs  of  Jehoshaphat 
and  Zechariah  to  the  garden  of  Geth- 
semane,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives.  It  is  a  small  square  garden, 
chiefly  remarkable  for  some  very  ancient 
olive-trees.  At  present  it  is  intensely 
modern  and  commonplace  in  appear- 
ance, with  its  small  neat  beds  of  flowers  ; 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it 
occupies  the  site  of  the  former  garden. 
It  is  kept  in  order  by  the  piety  of  some 
Latin  monks,  who  devote  a  great  deal  of 
time  apparently  to  the  care  of  its  rose- 
mary borders.  Then  we  went  on  to  the 
Tomb  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  Chapel  of 
the  Agony  close  by.  Here  the  whole 
thing  became  a  sort  of  melancholy  pro- 
fanity, the  attendants  pointing  out  to  us 
the  exact  spot  where  the  drops  of  sweat 
fell  from  Our  Saviour's  brow,  the  impres- 
sions left  by  the  forms  of  the  disciples 
when  they  fell  asleep,  and  the  spot  where 
the  servant's  ear  was  cut  off.  In  spite 
of  what  was  revolting  to  common-sense, 
there  was,  however,  something  very 
touching  in  the  faith  with  which  the  poor 
pilgrims,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  re- 
garded each  hallowed  spot. 

We  then  went  on  to  the  summit  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  and  spent  some  time 
on  the  top  of  a  ruined  mosque  there, 
whence  we  had  an  extensive  view  of  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  and  the  surrounding 
country.     What  most  strikes  the  eye  in 


such  a  panorama  as  this  is  the  vast  in- 
closure  of  the  Haram,  which  stands  on 
the  summit  of  Mount  Moriah,  and  con- 
tains the  mosque  called  the  "  Dome  of 
the  Rock,"  standing  on  the  site  of  the 
Jewish  Temple.  There  is  also  another 
large  mosque  of  El  Aksa  within  the  in- 
closure,  and  many  a  tapering  minaret  be- 
sides. Elaborate  archways  and  groups 
of  cypress-trees  are  also  most  happily 
placed  at  every  available  spot  in  its  vast 
area.  North  of  the  Haram  is  another 
rise  of  the  ground,  now  covered  with 
houses  and  gardens,  and  toward  the 
south  a.  lesser  hill  completes  the  continu- 
ous ridge.  Mount  Zion  forms  the  south- 
west quarter  of  the  city.  From  the 
Mount  of  Olives  one  can  trace  exactly  the 
line  of  walls  surrounding  Jerusalem.  In 
most  places  they  are  evidently  of  Sara- 
cenic origin  ;  but  in  a  few  places  the 
magnificent  masses  of  bevelled  masonry 
show  that  the  courses  of  the  foundations 
of  the  Temple  still  remain.  Most  of  the 
extent  of  wall  is  in  excellent  preservation, 
and  from  its  great  height  it  forms  an  im- 
portant feature  in  the  scene.  All  the 
buildings  stand  out  with  exquisite  sharp- 
ness against  the  intense  blue  of  the  sky. 
If  we  turned  to  the  other  side,  there  was 
a  still  more  extensive  view  of  the  desert 
country  of  Judaea,  the  Dead  Sea — it  was 
a  surprise  to  see  it  so  blue — and  the 
mountains  of  Moab  beyond,  their  peaks 
glowing  in  the  golden  sunlight,  and  their 
valleys  purple  with  deep  violet  shadows. 
One  bright-tipped  peak,  higher  than  the 
rest,  is  supposed  to  be  Mount  Nebo, 
whence  Moses*  dying  eyes  beheld  the 
promised  land.  So  clear  was  the  atmos- 
phere that,  although  the  Dead  Sea  is 
eighteen  miles  off,  it  appeared  to  be  quite 
close  to  us.  Indeed,  in  this  clear  Syrian 
atmosphere  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  ap- 
preciate distances  ;  one  can  only  believe 
what  one  is  told  as  to  the  relative  position 
of  places,  for  one's  own  eyesight  and 
judgment  are  invariably  at  fault. 

Saturday \  November  27. — It  is  always 
a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  to  see 
the  buildings  within  the  walls  of  the  Ha- 
ram. A  few  years  ago  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts were  alike  impenetrable  to  Jew  and 
Christian,  but  nowadays  there  is  a  stipu- 
lated entrance-fee,  which  requires  to  be 
largely  supplemented  by  backsheesh.  To 
make  matters  easy,  the  Consul  sent  the 
Vice-Consul  and  his  own  cavass  to  take 
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us  into  the  inclosure.  Poor  Akurah  in- 
sisted on  following  us,  but  only  to  be 
sternly  driven  back  when  we  reached  the 
gates,  for  any  attempt  to  bring  him  within 
the  inclosure  would  only  have  resulted 
in  his  being  instantly  shot. 

The  first  effect  on  entering  the  Ha  ram 
is  very  striking,  for  the  eye  lights  at  once 
on  the  beautiful  "  Dome  of  the  Rock," 
with  its  many-colored  mosaics,  glittering 
like  mother-of-pearl  in  the  sunlight.  On 
one  side  of  it  is  a  long  colonnade,  from 
which  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  is  to  be  seen. 
In  a  corner  stands  the  Golden  Gate  with 
its  lovely  columns  and  capitals.  In  an- 
other a  graceful  minaret,  and  four  or  five 
arches  stand  by  themselves  in  different 
places,  looking  as  if  they  were  part  of  an 
unfinished  colonnade.  The  whole  of  the 
interior  is  dotted  about  with  little  tombs, 
and  prayer  stations  built  of  old  stones, 
beautifully  carved,  and  taken  from  the 
old  Temple. 

We  were  first  taken  to  examine  care- 
fully a  beautiful  cupola,  called  the 
"  Dome  of  the  Chain,"  supported  on 
seventeen  columns,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  the  judgment-seat  of  David.  In 
this  spot,  the  story  goes,  will  the  balance 
of  judgment  be  settled  on  the  last  day, 
and  the  great  chain  which  hangs  down 
from  the  middle  will  kill  all  the  bad, 
leaving  the  good  untouched.  Little  but 
the  foundations  now  remain  of  the  origi- 
nal Jewish  buildings,  but  every  thing 
tends  to  prove  that  the  site  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Temple  ;  and  the  spot  is  hal- 
lowed to  the  Christian  by  the  personal 
ministry  of  the  Saviour,  as  well  as  to  the 
Jew  by  its  association  with  the  history  of 
his  race. 

There  is  a  curious  mixture  of  Ma- 
hometan and  Jewish  superstition  appar- 
ent within  its  walls.  For  instance,  we 
were  shown  the  foot-prints  of  Mahomet, 
left  as  he  ascended  into  heaven  ;  and  the 
finger-prints  of  the  Angel  Gabriel,  who 
held  down  the  rock  to  prevent  its  follow- 
ing the  Prophet.  The  interior  of  the 
mosque  is  so  dark  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible at  first  to  distinguish  any  thing, 
and  the  first  thing  our  eyes  beheld  when 
they  grew  accustomed  to  the  dim  light 
was  the  site  of  the  threshing-floor  of 
Araunah  the  Jebusite.  Beneath  it  is  a 
hole  leading  down  into  a  cave,  for  the 
blood  of  the  sacrificed  victims  to  flow 
into.    This  cave  is  also  called  the  Well  of 


Spirits,  and  we  were  taken  down  to  see 
it ;  and  also  the  place  where  the  rock 
gave  way  on  one  occasion  to  prevent 
Mahomet  from  hurting  his  head. 

The  decoration  is  Byzantine  in  style, 
and  really  very  fine.  The  dome  is  cov- 
ered with  mosaic  work,  on  a  gold  ground, 
something  like  that  of  Monreale,  at  Pa- 
lermo. All  the  pillars  and  side  arches  are 
built  up  of  pieces  of  the  ancient  Temple, 
and  are  of  marble  and  alabaster,  covered 
with  gilding ;  but  the  heads,  tails,  and 
feet  of  the  animals  used  in  Jewish  deco- 
ration have  been  ruthlessly  chopped  off, 
for  the  true  Mahometan  will  not  admit 
the  image  of  any  living  thing  either  in  his 
house  or  his  place  of  worship.  I  was 
much  attracted  by  a  curious  old  chande- 
lier ;  the  bottom  looked  like  an  old 
leathern  shield,  from  which  rose  up  tiers 
upon  tiers  of  little  oil  lamps.  It  must 
look  exactly  like  the  gigantic  half  of  an 
orange  when  it  is  lighted  up. 

A  small  cupola,  standing  by  itself, 
marks  the  spot  from  which  the  Prophet 
started  on  his  way  to  Paradise  ;  and  a 
little  beyond  is  shown  a  small  curious  re- 
cess where  he  received  instructions  from 
the  angels  touching  the  heavenward  jour- 
ney. At  the  bottom  of  the  steps  is  an 
exquisitely  carved  pulpit ;  close  by  is  a 
marble  fountain  shaded  by  cypress-trees. 
Little  islands  of  rock  stick  up  here  and 
there  within  its  white  rim,  and  it  used  to 
be  filled  from  the  pools  of  Solomon, 
though  now  it  contains  scarcely  a  drop 
of  water. 

We  were  next  shown  the  Mosque  of 
El  Aksa,  used  in  the  thirteenth  century 
as  a  Christian  church  by  the  Crusaders. 
Though  it  is  much  larger  than  the  cu- 
pola of  the  "  Dome  of  the  Rock,"  it  can- 
not compare  with  it  in  richness  and  purity 
of  style.  Most  of  the  buildings  within 
the  inclosure  of  the  Haram  are  distinctly 
Saracenic  in  architectural  character,  but 
of  much  older  date  than  the  days  of 
Saladin.  I  have  seen,  in  Cordova  and 
Granada,  Cairo  and  Damascus,  a  good 
deal  of  Saracenic  architecture,  yet,  in  my 
poor  judgment,  I  have  never  seen  any 
thing  so  fine  as  the  architecture  encircled 
by  the  walls  of  the  Haram. 

This  Mosque  of  £1  Aksa  stands  in  a 
corner  of  the  next  area  of  the  Haram. 
It  is  on  a  much  lower  platform  than  the 
Mosque  of  Omar,  and  in  the  corridor  by 
which    you   enter    two   slabs   of  black 
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marble  are  let  into  its  white  walls.  Faith- 
ful Mahometans  are  blindfolded  and  told 
to  kiss  first  one  and  then  the  other  op- 
posite ;  if  they  make  a  good  shot  they 
will  go  to  Paradise  ;  if  a  bad  one,  to  Ge- 
henna. It  is  rather  a  difficult  crucial 
test,  I  should  think,  and  it  would  be  a 
great  temptation  to  keep  half  an .  eye 
open  and  so  make  sure  of  one's  aim. 
Just  within  the  great  doorway  is  a  cistern 
called  the  "  Well  of  the  Leaf." 

The  story  says  that  in  the  days  of 
Omar  one  of  the  faithful  pilgrims  came 
to  this  well  to  draw  water.  His  bucket 
fell  to  the  bottom,  and  he  went  down  to 
get  it.  To  his  great  surprise,  a  door 
opened  before  him,  and  he  found  himself 
in  beautiful  fragrant  gardens,  in  which 
he  walked  for  some  time  with  great  satis- 
faction. Before  leaving  this  delightful 
place  he  plucked  a  leaf  from  one  of  the 
many  trees,  stuck  it  behind  his  ear,  and 
so  ascended  to  the  upper  earth  without 
difficulty ;  but  there  is  no  record  of 
whether  he  brought  his  bucket  up  or  not. 
Of  course  the  story  spread,  till  at  last  it 
reached  the  ears  of  Omar,  but  only  as  an 
impudent  invention,  for  no  door  could 
be  found  by  any  investigating  travellers. 
Omar,  however,  treated  the  rumor  with 
respect,  and  said  there  was  a  prophecy 
that  one  of  the  faithful  should  enter  Para- 
dise alive.  Every  thing  depended  on 
whether  the  leaf  retained  its  verdure,  and 
so  could  maintain  its  claim  to  have  grown 
upon  a  tree  of  Paradise.  This  test  was 
triumphantly  passed,  for  the  leaf  was 
green  as  ever,  and  so  the  story  has  lived 
to  this  day,  and  so  it  is  always  told  on  the 
brink  of  the  "  Well  of  the  Leaf." 

The  Mahometans  seem  fond  of  tests. 
If  the  true  believer  can  pass  between  two 
columns,  outside  the  Mosque  £1  Aksa, 
standing  very  close  together,  he  leaves  all 
his  sins  behind  him.  Now  the  thinnest 
of  our  party  could  only  just  manage  to 
squeeze  through,  and  fat  Mussulmans 
must  assuredly  find  it  difficult.  A  still 
more  difficult  test  is  at  another  place,  a 
little  beyond  the  same  mosque,  where 
Solomon's  throne  once  stood.  Here 
hangs — visible  only  to  the  eyes  of  the 
faithful  (and  even  they  must  wait  for' 
death  to  unseal  their  vision) — the  bridge, 
thin  as  a  hair,  and  sharp  as  a  sword, 
between  earth  and  Paradise.  Beneath 
it  yawns  the  abyss  of  Gehenna,  and  the 
faithless  will  miss    their    footing,    and 


tumble  headlong  into  its  depths,  while 
the  true  believer  crosses  the  bridge  easily 
and  swiftly.  Passing  still  along  the  wall, 
we  came  to  the  garden  gate.  Within  are 
most  beautiful  carvings,  and  some  fine 
pillars,  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
Gaza,  by  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  as  a  present 
to  Solomon. 

It  was  quite  the  afternoon  before  we 
reached  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, which  occupies  the  site  of  the 
church  built  by  Constantine  over  our 
Lord's  tomb.  Just  inside  the  door  is  a 
slab  on  which  it  is  supposed  the  body  of 
Christ  was  laid  in  order  to  be  anointed, 
and  it  is  worn  quite  into  holes  by  the 
kisses  of  devout  pilgrims.  It  is  quite 
touching  to  see  the  faith  these  poor 
creatures  place  in  every  possible  and  im- 
possible site.  Many  of  the  peasants  of 
the  South  of  Russia  save  up  their  money 
for  half  a  lifetime  in  order  to  make  this 
journey,  which  they  perform  in  the  most 
economical  way  possible.  They  travel  as 
deck-passengers  on  board  ship  in  all 
weathers,  and  walk  when  they  are  on 
land.  When  at  last  Jerusalem  is  reached, 
they  take  up  their  abode  in  the  Russian 
hospice,  and  there  the  wretched  priests 
never  let  them  go  till  they  have  stripped 
them  of  their  uttermost  farthing,  so  that 
they  literally  have  to  beg  their  way  back, 
and  often  starve  on  the  roadside. 

Within  the  church  built  on  the  exact 
spot  known  as  the  Holy  Sepulchre  three 
round  holes  lead  in  three  different  di- 
rections into  the  body  of  the  building. 
They  are  about  the  size  of  a  man's  arm, 
and  through  them  the  supposed  sacred 
fire  is  made  to  issue  on  the  Greek  Easter 
Sunday.  Hard  by  the  traveller  is  shown 
the  pillar  to  which  our  Lord  was  bound 
when  scourged,  the  original  crown  of 
thorns,  the  holes  in  the  ground  where  the 
three  crosses  were  found,  the  exact  centre 
of  the  world,  the  tombs  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  and  other  traditionary  sites,  made 
holy  by  the  fervent  adoration  of  myriad 
pilgrims. 

The  nave  of  the  church  belongs  to  the 
Greeks.  Connected  with  the  aisle  are  a 
number  of  chapels,  in  each  of  which  some 
memorable  incident  in  the  story  of  the 
Crucifixion  is  said  to  have  occurred. 
The  general  effect  of  this  irregular  ag- 
gregation of  buildings  is  more  impressive 
than  I  had  anticipated.  There  %is  less 
tawdriness  too,  less  of  meretricious  or- 
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nament,  than  is  generally  to  be  found  in 
both  Greek  and  Latin  churches. 

Sunday ',  November  28.  —  Attended 
morning  service  in  English  church.  I  was 
disappointed  to  see  so  small  a  congrega- 
tion in  a  city  in  which  England  has  for  so 
many  years  maintained  a  bishop  and  as- 
sistant clergymen.  The  harsh  persecu- 
tion to  which  proselytes  are  subjected 
from  the  members  of  other  creeds  per- 
haps afford  some  explanation  of  the  fail- 
ure of  our  missionary  efforts  in  Jerusa- 
lem. The  only  really  effectual  work  in 
this  direction  is  achieved  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  schools. 

In  the  afternoon  we  walked  out 
through  the  Damascus  Gate,  the  most 
picturesque  of  all  the  gateways,  to  the 
so-called  Tombs  of  the  Kings.  They  are 
extensive  excavations  in  the  solid  rock, 
but  would  only  be  interesting  to  an  an- 
tiquary. 

Karam  has  been  behaving  worse  than 
ever,  and  to-night  he  was  nearly  going  to 
prison.  He  escaped  this  fate  ;  but  we 
have  dismissed  him,  and  are  only  too 
glad  to  have  parted  with  him. 

Jerusalem,  Monday,  November  29. — 
All  our  baggage  and  the  tents  having  been 
sent  off  under  the  care  of  old  Hadji  Has- 
san and  Ibrahim,  we  wished  good-by  to 
our  friends  at  the  hotel,  left  Karam  scowl- 
ing on  the  doorstep,  and  started  afresh 
with  a  new  dragoman  and  a  very  grand 
Arab  escort,  Akurah  gambolling  in  front. 

Our  road  at  first  wound  round  the  foot 
of  Mount  Olivet,  and  led  us  to  Bethany, 
where  we  alighted  to  look  at  the  tomb  of 
Lazarus.  To  this  day  a  sepulchre  re- 
mains, cut  in  the  rock,  with  the  stone 
rolled  away.  We  descended  a  few  steps 
to  enter  it,  and  tried  to  realize  some  of 
its  associations,  for  in  itself  there  is  not 
much  to  see.  After  leaving  Bethany  we 
rode  drearily  on  through  the  Wilderness 
of  Judaea,  under  a  burning  sun.  Not  a 
blade  of  vegetation  was  to  be  seen  ;  noth- 
ing but  rocks,  stones,  ^and  sand.  The 
history  of  this  district  would  consist  of 
the  records  of  deeds  of  robbery,  violence, 
and  bloodshed.  It  is  certainly  easy  to 
conceive  the  ideal  misery  of  the  scape- 
goat turned  out  into  such  a  desert  with 
the  sins  of  the  people  cast  upon  him  by 
the  High  Priest,  as  depicted  so  truthfully 
by  Mr.  Holman  Hunt.  The  road  is  very 
good,  paved  most  of  the  way,  and  evi- 
dently Roman  in  its  origin.     We  passed 


the  Wady  el  Kelt,  a  little  stream  running 
through  a  gorge  500  feet  deep.  Its  pre- 
cipitous sides  are  pierced  by  holes  ap- 
parently inaccessible  to  any  but  birds  of 
the  air  ;  yet  we  were  assured  that  many 
hermits  of  old  had  lived  in  them,  and  that 
one  anchorite  especially  had  resided  for 
many  years  in  one  such  cavity,  uncombed 
and  unwashed,  nourishing  his  poor  cas- 
tigated body  on  four  raisins  a  day. 

Cherith  was  next  crossed,  the  brook 
where  Elijah  was  fed  by  the  ravens,  and 
soon  after  we  reached  Ain  el  Sultan,  or 
Fountain  of  Elisha,  said  to  have  been 
turned  by  him  from  bitter  into  sweet 
water.  Curiously  enough,  here,  as  at  the 
fountain  of  Moses  close  to  Mount  Sinai, 
a  small  shrub  grows,  bearing  red  berries, 
which,  thrown  into  brackish  water,  will 
make  it  taste  perfectly  sweet  and  remove 
all  ill  effects.  I  have  heard  of  it  from 
many  travellers,  though  I  never  tried  it 
myself.  The  waters  of  the  fountain  are 
quite  warm  ;  there  were  thousands  of 
little  fish  swimming  about  in  the  basin 
just  below  where  the  water  fell  from  the 
rock.  The  stream  went  gently  meander- 
ing on,  through  almost  park-like  scenery, 
between  banks  of  soft  and  mossy  grass. 
It  would  have  been  delicious  and  home- 
like if  it  had  not  been  for  the  steamy  and 
oppressive  atmosphere.  We  all  felt  over- 
come with  lassitude,  and  by  the  time  we 
reached  the  encampment  I  was  so  tired 
that  I  began  half  to  regret  having  under- 
taken the  journey.  However,  the  tents 
were  comfortable,  and  looked  very  pic- 
turesque, with  the  large  fires  near  them. 
It  was  quite  a  large  camp ;  seventeen 
tents,  some  of  them  occupied  by  Ameri- 
cans and  Germans,  who  were  travelling 
the  same  way.  While  we  were  dining, 
some  women  from  Jericho  came  and  per- 
formed a  curious  dance  with  swords,  to 
the  sound  of  uncouth  musical  instruments 
and  harsh  guttural  cries.  Later  on  a  band 
of  men  performed  a  similar  dance,  and 
after  we  got  rid  of  them  we  were  all 
very  glad  to  -go  to  bed.  There  was  not 
much  sleep,  however,  for  any  one,  for 
the  various  Arab  escorts  made  strange 
noises  during  great  part  of  the  night, 
while  they  kept  up  the  camp  fires,  to  scare 
away  the  wild  beasts  which  abound  in  the 
low  scrub  between  here  and  the  banks  of 
the  Jordan. 

Tuesday,  November  30. — We  were  the 
last  party  to  start  from   the   camping 
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ground  this  morning,  and  a  ride  of  a  little 
more  than  an  hour  brought  us  to  Riha. 
This  is  decidedly  the  filthiest  and  nastiest 
village  we  have  seen  in  all  our  travels, 
which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  The  plain 
of  the  Jordan  has  lost  most  of  its  ancient 
fertility,  but  still  abounds  with  myrtle, 
oleander,  henna,  and  a  horrid  little 
thorny  acacia  called  nubk>  with  hooked 
thorns,  which  tear  all  one's  clothes  to 
pieces.  There  are  numbers  of  birds  of 
brilliant  and  beautiful  plumage  in  these 
bushes — golden  orioles  and  many  other 
varieties. 

A  ride  of  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
brought  us  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan, 
which  are  so  thickly  fringed  with  bamboos 
and  canes  that  you  can  only  get  down  to 
the  water  in  one  place,  where  the  jungle 
has  been  cleared  away.  It  is  to  this  spot 
that  the  great  bathing  pilgrimage  takes 
place  ;  and  tradition  says  that  here  our 
Lord  was  baptized.  We  lingered  some 
time  on  the  banks,  reading,  filling  bottles 
with  water,  gathering  canes  and  other 
things  as  reminiscences.  Presently  a 
large  herd  of  camels  with  their  young  ones 
slowly  emerged  from  the  cane  bushes  on 
the  other  side,  and  came  down  to  the 
water  in  groups  of  twenty  or  thirty  to 
drink — as  many  at  a  time  as  could  press 
forward  without  getting  out  of  their  depth 
in  the  rapid  current  of  the  river.  There 
must  have  been  between  two  and  three 
hundred  of  them.  Some  were  black, 
some  white,  and  the  rest  of  all  shades  of 
gray  and  brown.  It  was  wonderful  to  see 
them  with  their  heads  half  hidden  in  the 
water,  sucking  it  up  as  if  they  never  meant 
to  stop.  The  wise  beasts  were  laying  in  a 
stock  for  many  days,  as  they  belonged  to 
a  tribe  of  Arabs  far  away  on  the  east 
side  of  Jordan,  "  a  barren  land,  where 
no  water  is, ' '  and  had  been  driven  down 
to  drink  and  feed. 

The  way,  after  leaving  the  river,  lay 
through  a  desert  of  sand  incrusted  with 
salt  and  sulphur  ;  a  dead  level,  except 
for  an  occasional  low  hillock  of  drifted 
sand.  The  sun  was  hot  and  scorching, 
the  atmosphere  misty  and  oppressive,  and 
a  dull,  mirage-like  haze  hung  over  every 
thing.  It  was  certainly  not  difficult  to 
believe  that  we  were  irr  a  natural  basin 
or  valley  more  than  one  thousand  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  sea,  where  the  pure 
air  of  heaven  found  it  very  difficult  to 
enter.  An  hour's  ride  over  this  desolate 
New  Series. —Vol.  XXXI.,  No.  4. 


country  brought  us  to  the  Dead  Sea.  It 
is  beautifully  blue,  and  its  banks  are 
thickly  covered  by  fantastic  shapes  of 
bleached  drift-wood,  which  look  like  the 
skeletons  of  antediluvian  animals.  The 
land  is  wonderfully  rich  a  little  way  off, 
toward  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  only 
requires  scratching  to  produce  abundant 
crops.  We  ate  our  lunch  on  the  melan- 
choly shore  of  the  lake.  Albert  went  off 
to  bathe  first,  but  did  not  enjoy  it  much, 
though  he  said  the  extraordinary  buoy- 
ancy of  the  water  must  be  felt  to  be  be- 
lieved. .     • 

In  the  afternoon  we  started  to  go  up 
Mar  Saba.  It  took  us  five  hours  and  a 
half  of  stiff  climbing  through  splendid 
gorges  of  rock,  absolutely  bare  of  vege- 
tation. The  fresher  air,  as  we  ascended, 
was  very  grateful  at  first,  but  by  the  timec 
we  had  reached  the  top  it  was  bitterly 
cold,  and  quite  dark.  I  felt  thoroughly 
knocked  up,  and  could  scarcely  sit  on 
my  horse.  In  fact  I  had  to  be  carried  to 
my  bed,  and  there  I  remained  until  late 
next  day.  It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight 
night,  and  we  could  just  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  towers  of  the  convent  of  Mar  Saba, 
The  encampment  of  a  French  lady  and 
her  son  was  betweerttis  and  the  convent, 
the  attendant  Arabs^being  picturesquely 
grouped  in  the  ruddy  glow  of  the  drift- 
wood fire. 

Wednesday \  December  1. — After  break- 
fast Tom  and  Albert  went  to  visit  the 
convent  of  Mar  Saba,  founded  by  St. 
Saba,  a.d.  419.  They  found  a  large 
building,  strongly  fortified,  and  inhabited 
by  an  order  of  monks  chosen  from  the 
lowest  classes  of  men,  without  intellect, 
education,  or  refinement,  whose  chief 
amusement  consisted  in  feeding  flocks  of 
birds,  somewhat  like  blackbirds,  only  with 
bright  yellow  wings,  which  are  peculiar 
to  this  district.  The  convent  belongs  to 
the  Greek  Church,  and  is  one  of  the  rich- 
est in  the  East.  This  accounts  for  the 
strong  fortifications  necessary  to  guard  , 
its  treasures  from  the  surrounding  tribes 
of  predatory  Arabs. 

About  noon  we  started  on  our  return 
to  Jerusalem,  and  as  I  was  rather  better, 
we  determined  to  go  round  by  Bethlehem* 
We  followed  the  south  side  of  the  brook 
Kedron  for  half  an  hour,  and  then 
crossed  it.  A  couple  of  hours'  farther 
ride  brought  us  near  to  Bethlehem,  and 
just  as  we  were  approaching  this  most 
32 
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interesting  city  we  saw  the  miscreant 
Karam  in  the  distance.  He  was  mounted 
en  a  mule,  from  which,  in  true  Eastern 
fashion,  he  dismounted  when  still  at  some 
distance  from  us,  and  prostrated  himself 
many  times  on  the  ground,  and  then,  as 
he  approached  our  horses,  kissed  our 
feet,  put  them  on  his  head,  and,  in  short, 
pretended  to  be  generally  sorry  for  his 
misdeeds.  I  must  say  that  I  did  not  feel 
in  the  least  touched,  and  regarded  all  this 
merely  as  an  amusing  piece  of  Oriental 
acting  ;  but  it  quite  melted  Tom's  heart, 
and  he  forgave  him  and  took  him  back. 
Ill-timed  mercy,  as  it  afterward  proved 
to  be. 

We  arrived  at  the  convent  of  Bethany 
(founded  by  the  Empress  Helena)  in  less 
than  half  an  hour,  and  found  that  Karam 
had  already  persuaded  the  monks  to  pro- 
vide us  with  an  excellent  lunch.  After- 
ward we  went  to  look  at  the  Church  of 
the  Nativity,  part  of  which  belongs  to  the 
Greeks,  part  to  the  Armenians,  and  the 
north  side  of  the  choir  to  the  Latins. 
Each  sect  has  its  separate  winding  stair- 
case leading  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Nativ- 
ity, which  is  in  the*  crypt  underneath  the 
church.  The  altar  is  very  simple.  It 
has  a  large  silver  s|*r  over  it,  on  which 
is  written  in  Latin,*'  Here  Jesus  Christ 
was  born  of.  the  Virgin  Mary. ' '  No  one 
who  has  not  been  there  can  realize  the 
effect  of  reading  these  words  on  the  very 
spot  itself,  for  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve it  authentic.  Round  the  star  are 
sixteen  massive  silver  lamps  which  are 
constantly  kept  burning.  In  one  corner 
is  the  small  Chapel  of  the  Red  ell  a  or 
"  Manger."  The  place  where  the  man- 
ger stood  is  now  replaced  by  a  marble 
trough,  the  original  one  being  supposed 
to  be  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giore,  at  Rome. 

The  chapels  have  to  be  carefully  meas- 
ured out,  inch  by  inch,  between  the  dif- 
ferent Christian  sects  who  claim  a  share 
f  in  them  ;  but,  in  spite  of  every  precau- 
tion, scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed 
constantly  occur  ! 

As  we  left  the  church  our  steps  were 
dogged  by  vendors  of  rosaries,  carved 
mother-of-pearl  shells,  and  crosses,  who 
followed  and  tormented  us  till  we  were 
far  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  town. 
Then  we  came  to  the  Well  of  Bethlehem 
by  the  gate,  and  saw  the  grotto  built  on 
the  spot  where  the  shepherds  were  sup- 


posed to  have  been  "  watching  their 
flocks  by  night*'  when  they  saw  the  star 
arise  in  the  East.  On  our  way  back  we 
met  crowds  of  pilgrims,  principally  Rus- 
sians, making  their  pilgrimage  to  the 
sacred  shrine.  We  passed  Rebecca's 
tomb  on  our  way  back,  and  two  hours' 
steady  riding  brought  us  to  Jerusalem. 

Thursday \  December  2. — Our  tents  and 
baggage  had  not  gone  through  Jerusalem, 
but  straight  on  from  Mar  Saba  to  Ram- 
leh,  so  we  started  from  the  hotel  in  light 
marching  order  about  9  a.m.  this  morn- 
ing.    The  road  was  good  and  less  steep 
than  usual,  and  led  through  a  pleasant 
country,  but  the  jog-trot  pace  of  the 
horses  is  most  trying.     Close  to  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Kirjath-Jearim,  where  the 
Ark  was  kept  until  David  took  it  to  Je- 
rusalem,  is  a  beautiful  Gothic  church 
dedicated  to  St.  Jeremiah.     A  few  years 
ago  this  locality  was  made  dangerous  by 
an  Arab  chief,  whose  lawlessness  kept  the 
whole  country  side  in  awe.     We  next 
passed  Emmaus,  and  soon  after,  finding 
a  magnificent  carob-tree   over  a  well, 
stopped  to  lunch  and  rest  during  the  heat 
of  the  day.     We  had  not  sat  there  long 
before  a  large  Russian  party  came  up  and 
dismounted  also  to  rest  near  us.     They 
had  hired  a  large  steamer,  and  had  come 
direct  from  the  Crimea  to  the  Holy  Land. 
The  road  presented  nothing  of  interest 
from  this  point,  and  we  missed  our  way 
again  as  we  approached  Ramleh.     It  was 
no  wonder,  for  the  tents  had  been  pitched 
quite  away  from  the  road.     However, 
servants  were  out  with  lanterns  looking 
for  us,  and  we  soon  found  ourselves  at 
the  camp. 

Friday \  December  3. — We  had  a  most 
enchanting  ride  into  Jaffa  this  morning, 
through  groves  of  orange,  lemon,  citron, 
and  apricot  trees,  but  when  we  reached 
the  fortified  gates  of  the  city  at  noon,  lo ! 
they  were  closed,  for  tnis  is  the  Ma- 
hometan Sabbath.  It  required  time  and 
patience  and  backsheesh  to  get  in  at  last, 
after  an  hour  passed  amid  a  motley  crowd 
of  camels,  soldiers,  and  fruit  merchants. 
When  once  inside  we  were  equally  eager 
to  get  out  again,  for  Jaffa  is  indescribably 
squalid  and  dirty  ;  hungry  as  we  were,  it 
was  an  effort  to  eat  any  of  the  breakfast 
provided  for  us  at  a  miserable  hotel. 
After  the  attempt  had  been  made,  we 
hastened  on  board  the  French  steamer, 
Akurah   protesting   vehemently  against 
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the  embarkation,  and  being  only  got  on 
board  by  the  summary  process  of  flinging 
him  in  after  us.  Once  on  board,  how- 
ever, he  wandered  about  at  his  own  sweet 
will,  everybody  being  too  much  afraid  of 
him  to  tie  him  up.  The  steamer  was  a 
fine  and  large  one,  with  an  excellent 
cuisine^  but  the  deck  looked  filthily  dirty, 
for  it  was  crowded  with  Arabs,  Turks, 
Jews,  and  pilgrims  of  every  nation,  and 
of  the  lowest  class.  They  lived,  slept, 
and  cooked  on  deck,  and  to  add  to  the 
noise,  dirt,  and  confusion,  the  hold  was 
filled  with  sheep.  I  had  to  go  to  bed  di- 
rectly I  arrived,  and  to  be  put  under  the 


French  doctor's  care,  who,  however,  did 
not  do  me  much  good. 

With  the  embarkation  at  Jaffa  my 
1 '  Journal  in  the  Holy  Land* '  ends.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  I  was  danger- 
ously ill  for  more  than  two  months  at 
Malta,  and  that  I  still  occasionally  feel 
the  effects  of  that  dreadful  Syrian  fever, 
I  shall  always  regard  the  journey  in  Pal- 
estine as  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
my  many  wanderings  ;  a  feeling  which 
would  be  greatly  enhancea  if  1  could 
think  that  it  was  in  any  degree  shared 
by  my  present  readers. — Frasers  Mag- 
azine. 
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This  is  a  very  fine  collection  of  Eng- 
lish sonnets,  and,  as  far  as  we  know, 
omits  none  which  would  be  unquestion- 
ably regarded  by  all  good  critics  as  of 
the  first  rank  in  power  and  beauty.     Mr. 
Main  gives  it  to  us  in  two  editions,  the 
more  beautiful  of  which,  the  handsome 
quarto,  has  all  the  honors  that  fine  pa- 
per and  perfect  type  can  give  it,  and  is 
a  volume  the  possession  of  which  will 
soon    be    envied    by    book-collectors. 
The    octavo    edition,   though    not  en- 
hanced with  the  same  exceptional  ad- 
vantages of  form,  is,  however,  very  care- 
fully printed  ;  nor  would  it  be  very  easy, 
we  think,  greatly  to  swell  the  small  list 
of  errata  with  which  it  is  concluded. 
Whatever  errors  there  may  be  \x\  the 
book   are,  we   think,    rather  errors  of 
criticism,    to  be  found   in    the  notes, 
than   errors   of  judgment  in  the  origi- 
nal work  of  selection  ;   but   even   the 
notes  are  always  informing  and  throw 
real  light  on  the  subjects  of  the  son- 
nets.    We    do    not  mean,  of    course, 
that  among  the  second-rate   sonnets — 
and    Mr.  Main  very  frankly  says  that 
he  has  endeavored  to  include  the  son- 
nets "  by  those  writers  who  have   at- 
tained the  highest,  or  nearly  the  high- 
est, excellence    in  this  species  of  com- 
position* ' — there  are  not  a  good  many 
which  we  would  willingly  exchange  for 
others  by  the  same  hand..    Of  course, 
on    a    question    of    taste    so  delicate, 

*  "  A  Treasury  of  English  Sonnets.* '  Edited 
from  the  Original  Sources,  with  Notes  and 
Illustrations.  By  David  M.  Main.  Manches- 
ter :  Alexander  Ireland  &  Co. 


the    judgment    of    no    two    men    will 
ever  really  coincide.     But  we  can  find 
no  sonnet  which  we  should  unhesitat- 
ingly expunge,  as  clearly  unworthy  of 
such  a  collection  as  this.     The  selection 
errs,  if  at  all,  rather  by  redundance  than 
by  omission.     Mr.  Main  is  a  little  more 
inclined  than  we  are  to  appreciate  son- 
nets which  we  should  call  overstrained, 
like  some  of  Julian  Fane's,    or  even 
affected,  like  some  of  Sidney  Dobell's 
and    Mrs.    Browning's.      But,  on    the 
whole,  we  have  little  to  complain  of. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Main  might  have  weeded  a 
little  more,  even  when  dealing  with  the 
greatest  of  the  sonnet-writers.      There- 
are  some  even  of  those  selected  from* 
Shakespeare's    sonnets    which    fall  far 
short  of  the  great  poet's  highest  mark,, 
and  two  at  least  of  Milton's.     There  are* 
not  a  few  too  of  Wordsworth's  which  we* 
would  rather  have  omitted,  or  replaced. 
Still  it  is  much  to  say  that  we  do  not* 
miss  one  of  the  very  greatest  English 
sonnets  known  to  us,  and  that  of  the  sec- 
ond rank  but  a  few  are  absent.     As  a 
test  of  Mr.  Main's  discretion  and  judg- 
ment, we  have  compared  carefully  his. 
selection  from  Wordsworth  with  that  re- 
cently made  by  Mr.  Arnold,  and  think 
it,  on  the  whole,  the  better  of  the  two. 
Mr.  Arnold,  in  his  sixty  sonnets,  has- 
left  out  two  which  seem  to  us  of  the 
very  first  rank  of  English  sonnets,  the- 
exquisite  sonnet — 


t» 


Surprised  by  joy,  impatient  as  the  wind, 
I    turned  to  share    the    transport— oh,   with 

whom  ? 
But  thee,  deep  buried  in  the  silent  tomb, 
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That  spot  which  no  vicissitude  can  find. 
Love,    faithful    love,    recalled    thee    to    my 

mind — 
But  how  could  I  forget  thee  ?    Through  what 

power, 
Even  for  the  least  division  of  an  hour, 
Have  I  been  so  beguiled  as  to  be  blind 
To  my  most  grievous  loss?    That  thought's 

return 
Was  the  worst  pang  that  sorrow  ever  bore, 
Save  one,  one  only,  when  I  stood  forlorn, 
Knowing  my  heart's   best   treasure  was   no 

more  ; 
That  neither  present  time  nor  years  unborn 
Could    to  my  sight    that   heavenly  face  re- 
store." 

And  again,  the  sonnet  to  Lady  Fitz- 
gerald, in  her  seventieth  year — a  sonnet 
which  exhibits  Wordsworth's  stylg  in  its 
most  perfect  crystalline  beauty,  and  for 
mere  melody  and  workmanship  is  hardly 
surpassed  by  any  thing  he  has  written — 
is  included  here,  but  omitted  by  Mr. 
Arnold.  Further,  the  fine  sonnet  on  the 
•disappearance  of  the  spinning-wheel, 
beginning,  "  Grief,  thou  hast  lost  an 
ever  present  friend, ' '  one  highly  charac- 
teristic of  Wordsworth,  and  also  very 
beautiful  in  substance,  is  introduced  by 
Mr.  Main,  and  forgotten  by  Mr.  Ar- 
nold. On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Arnold 
lias  the  two  fine  sonnets  on  the  compara- 
tive inspiration  of  Classic  and  English 
poetry,  those  beginning  "  Pelion  and 
'Ossa  flourish  side  by  side,"  and  "  Adieu, 
Rydalian  laurels,  that  have  grown  ;" 
and  the  two  noble  sonnets  to  Mrs. 
"Wordsworth's  picture,  which  Mr.  Main 
.gives  only  in  his  notes,  and  not,  as  he 
should  do,  in  the  body  of  the  text.  But, 
take  it  all  in  all,  Mr.  Main's  selection 
from  Wordsworth's  sonnets  is  more  ade- 
quate than  Mr.  Arnold's.  And  as  each 
;  selector  has  extracted  about  the  same 
number,  sixty  sonnets,  this  is  no  slight 
.praise. 

Mr.  Main's  selections  from  Hartley 
•Coleridge — a  quite  first-rate  sonnet- 
writer,  though  not  a  quite  first-rate 
poet — is  very  perfect.  And  we  rejoice 
to  see  that  he  has  given  us  Hood's  two 
magnificent  sonnets  on  *'  Silence"  and 
"  Death,"  which  are  less  known  than 
they  ought  to  be  : 

Silence. 

"  There  is  a  silence  where  hath  been  no  sound. 
There  is  a  silence  where  no  sound  may  be, 
In  the  cold  grave — under  the  deep,  deep  sea, 
•  Or  in  wide  desert  where  no  life  is  found, 
Which  hath  been  mute,  and  still  must  sleep 
profound ; 


No  voice  is  hushed — no  life  treads  silently, 
But  clouds  and  cloudy  shadows  wander  free, 
That  never  spoke,  over  the  idle  ground  : 
But  in  green  ruins,  in  the  desolate  walls 
Of  antique  palaces,  where  Man  hath  been. 
Though  the  dun  fox,  or  wild  hyena,  calls, 
And  owls,  that  flit  continually  between, 
Shriek  to  the  echo,  and  the  low  winds  moan, 
There  the  true  Silence  is,  self-conscious  and 
alone.*' 

Death. 

"  It  is  not  death,  that  sometime  in  a  sigh 
This  eloquent  breath  shall  take  its  speechless 

flight ; 
That  sometime  these  bright  stars,  that  now 

reply 
In  sunlight  to  the  sun,  shall  set  in  night ; 
That  this  warm  conscious  flesh  shall  perish 

quite. 
And  all  life's  ruddy  springs  forget  to  flow  ; 
That  thoughts  shall  cease,  and  the  immortal 

sprite 
Be  lapped  in  alien  clay  and  laid  below  ; 
It  is  not  death  to  know  this — but  to  know 
That    pious    thoughts,   which   visit    at    new 

graves 
In  tender  pilgrimage,  will  cease  to  go 
So  duly  and  so  oft — and  when  grass  waves 
Over  the  past-away,  there  may  be  then 
No  resurrection  in  the  minds  of  men." 

Blanco  White's  unique  sonnet— the 
only  sonnet  of  the  first  class  ever  writ- 
ten, we  suppose,  by  a  man  otherwise 
unknown  as  a  poet — is  also  here.  But 
we  cannot  at  all  agree  with  Mr.  Main 
that  the  version  which  he  gives  us  in  the 
Notes  as  the  original  version  is  at  all 
equal — much  less,  as  he  thinks  it,  supe- 
rior— to  the  one  generally  known,  and 
which  Blanco  White  himself  regarded  as 
the  more  polished  version.     We  give  the 

two  :   • 

The  Early  Version. 

"  Mysterious  Night !  when  the  first  Man  but 

knew 
Thee  by  report,  unseen,  and  heard  thy  name, 
Did  he  not  tremble  for  this  lovely  Frame, 
This  glorious  canopy  of  Light  and  Blue  ? 
Yet  'neath  a  curtain  of  translucent  dew, 
Bathed  in  the  rays  of  the  great  setting  Flame, 
Hesperus  with  the  Host  of  Heaven  came, 
And  lo  !  Creation  widened  on  his  view  ! 
Who  could  have  thought  what  darkness  lay 

concealed 
Within  thy  beams,  O  Sun  ?  or  who  could  find, 
Whilst  fly  and  leaf  and  insect  stood  revealed, 
That  to  such  endless  Orbs  thou  mad'st  us 

blind  ? 
Weak  man  !  why  to  shun  Death  this  anxious 

strife  ? 
If  Light  can  thus  deceive,  wherefore  not  Life  ?*, 

The  Later  Version. 

"  Mysterious  Night !    when  our    first  parent 

knew 
Thee  from  report  divine,  and  heard  thy  name, 
Did  he  not  tremble  for  this  lovely  frame. 
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This  glorious  canopy  of  light  and  blue  ? 
Yet  'neath  a  curtain  of  translucent  dew, 
Bathed  in  the  rays  of  the  great  setting  flame, 
Hesperus  with  the  host  of  heaven  came, 
And  lo  !  Creation  widened  in  man's  view. 
Who  could  have  thought  such  darkness  lay 

concealed 
Within  thy  beams,  O  Sun  !  or  who  could  find, 
Whilst  fly  and  leaf  and  insect  stood  revealed. 
That  to  such  countless  orbs  thou  road'st  us 

blind  ! 
Why  do  we  then  shun   Death  with  anxious 

strife  ? 
If  Light  can  thus  deceive,  wherefore  not  Life  ?" 


«i 


Opinion  will,"  says  Mr.  Main,  "  of  course 
be  divided  on  the  comparative  merit  of  the  two 
versions.  For  my  own  part,  though  feeling 
obliged  to  recognize  the  later  as  the  authorita- 
tive text  still,  I  cannot  but  on  the  whole  agree 
with  Mr.  Graves  in  preferring  the  earlier  ;  and 
for  the  following  reasons,  which  are  well  put 
in  his  own  words  :  '  L.  i.  "  the  first  Man" 
brings  more  simply  before  the  mind  the  domi- 
nant idea  ;  parent  embarrasses  it.  2.  Against 
the  introduction  of  the  word  divine  it  may  be 
urged  that  we  do  not  want,  it  is  rather  incum- 
bering, to  be  told  the  origin  of  the  report.  But 
being  told  that  it  is  divine  interferes  with  the 
thought ;  for  information  from  such  a  source 
would  be  calculated  to  take  away  dread  of  the 
approaching  change.  If  the  word  is  inserted 
merely  to  justify  the  word  report,  no  other  man 
but  Adam  then  being  in  existence,  it  indicates  a 
fault  in  both  versions.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  simpler  and  better  if  the  approach  of  the 
sun  to  the  horizon  as  observed  by  the  first  man, 
and  the  decreasing  light,  had  been  given  as  the 
cause  of  his  imagined  terror.  8.  in  man's 
view  :  a  change  for  the  worse  in  every  way. 
It  is  most  harsh  in  sound,  and  the  poet  has  no 
right  to  speak  of  man  in  the  abstract  in  connec- 
tion with  the  momentary  effect  upon  the  one 
man,  indicated  by  the  lo  !  at  the  beginning  of 
the  line.  "  On  his  view"  reads  smoothly, 
and  just  says  what  is  wanted.  [11.  It  were 
to  be  wished  that  the  recovered  version  had  re- 
moved the  tautological  blemish  from  which 
this  line  suffers,  as  might  easily  and  happily 
be  done  by  the  substitution  of  "  flower"  for 
fly\  12.  "  endless"  seems  better  to  describe 
the  action  of  the  first  man's  mind  as  he  ob- 
serves, rather  traversing  space  and  the  bright 
objects  it  contains,  than  counting,  or  attempt- 
ing to  count,  them  ;  which  would  be  an  exer- 
cise of  the  mind  less  simple  and  less  likely  to  be 
immediate.  13.  Here,  again,  both  sound  and 
sense  are  in  favor  of  the  original  line. 
Nothing  can  be  more  prosaic  and  poor  than 
the  first  five  monosyllables  in  the  corrected 
line  ;  and  then  and  shun  follow  each  other 
most  cacophonously.  The  original  line,  if  not 
much  superior — it  is  superior— in  sound,  has  a 
pathos  which  the  corrected  line  has  not ;  and 
it  is  properly  addressed  to  the  whole  family  of 
man.'  " 

But  wherever  the  earlier  differs  from 
the  later  version,  the  rhythm  of  the  ear- 
lier seems  to  us  very  lame,  except  indeed 


as  regard*  the  trivial  alteration  of  "  his" 
into  "  man's,"  at  the  end  of  the  eighth 
line,  where  the  grammar  rather  requires 
the  change,  as  otherwise  "  his"  might 
be  supposed  to  refer  to  Hesperus,  instead 
of  to  the  first  man.  The  first  line  of 
the  early  version  is  awkward  in  rhythrnf 
and  even  inferior  in  expression  to  the 
later,  since  it  is  the  relative  difference 
between  the  view  of  one  who,  though 
our  own  ancestor,  had  no  experience  to 
guide  him  and  the  ordinary  view  of  hu- 
man beings  at  the  present  day,  on  which 
the  sonnet  turns.  "  Unseen,"  again,  is 
a  little  difficult,  the  context  not  immedi- 
ately explaining  it,  which  is  always  a 
fault  in  a  sonnet.  "  Endless"  is  incor- 
rect as  applied  to  orbs,  and  does  not 
seem  to  us  to  express  what  Mr.  Main 
and  Mr.  Graves  think  it  expresses.  The 
thirteenth  line  in  the  early  version, 
which  Mr.  Graves  thinks  so  good,  reads 
to  us  like  the  awkward  English  of  a  for- 
eigner— which,  of  course,  Blanco  White 
was — but  whteh  he  does  not  in  the  least 
betray  in  the  finished  version.  The  in- 
terrogative form,  "  Why  to  shun  Death 
this  anxious  strife  ?"  is  certainly  clumsy, 
and  obstructs  the  thought  of  the  sonnet 
at  the  most  critical  point,  the  climax  of 
the  thought. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Main,  in  lay- 
ing down  the  requisitions  of  a  true  sonr 
net,  as  he  does  in  the  preface — namely, 
that  it  should  be  in  fourteen  decasyllabic 
lines,  and  should  be  penetrated  by  a 
single  thought  or  emotion — might  have 
added,  as  a  third  requisite,  though  it 
would  certainly  have  excluded  many  of 
the  sonnets  here  given,  that  a  true  son- 
net should  rise  into  a  climax  in  the  last 
two  lines — should  kindle  into  flame  as  it 
expires.  Insisting  on  this  last  condi- 
tion, we  should  have  had  Mr.  Main's 
selection  diminished  by  perhaps  one 
half — one  or  two  even  of  Shakespeare's, 
for  instance,  fade  away  into  baldness 
and  weakness  at  the  end — but  it  would 
have  then  contained  only  those  sonnets 
which  leave  on  the  mind  a  really  satisfy- 
ing effect.  No  sonnet  does  leave  on  the 
mind  a  really  satisfying  effect  which 
fades  away  at  the  close.  For  instance, 
the  following  sonnet  of  Wordsworth's 
leaves  on  the  reader  the  impression  of 
almost  blank  disappointment,  through 
this  failure  in  it  to  rise  in  significance 
toward  the  close  : 
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•'  Flowers  on  the  Top  of  the  Pillars  at 
the  Entrance  of  the  Cave  of  Staffa. 

"  Hope  smiled  when  your  nativity  was  cast, 
Childreivof  Summer !    Ye  fresh  Flowers  that 

brave 
What  Summer  here  escapes  not,   the   fierce 

wave, 
And  whole  artillery  of  the  western  blast. 
Battering  the  Temple's  front,  its  long-drawn 

nave 
Smiting,  as  if  each  moment  were  their  last. 
But  ye,  bright  Flowers,  on  frieze  and  archi- 
trave, 
Survive,  and  once  again  the  Pile  stands  fast : 
Calm  as  the  Universe,  from  specular  towers 
Of  heaven  contemplated  by  Spirits  pure 
With  mute  astonishment,  it  stands  sustained 
Through  every  part  in  symmetry,  to  endure, 
Unhurt,   the    assault  of    Time  with    all    his 

hours,  - 
As  the  supreme  Artificer  ordained." 

Compare  that  with  almost  any  of  Hart- 
ley Coleridge's  sonnets  ;  this,  for  in- 
stance, and  we  do  not  take  in  this  the 
best  of  Hartley  Coleridge's  : 

"  Prayer. 

"  Be  not  afraid  to  pray — to  pray  is  right 
Pray,    if   thou   canst,   with   Hope ;   but   ever 

pray, 
Though   hope   be  weak,    or  sick   with   long 

delay  ; 
Pray  in  the  darkness,  if  there  be  no  light. 
Far  is  the  time,  remote  from  human  sight, 
When  war  and   discord   on   the   earth  shall 

cease  ; 
Yet  every  prayer  for  universal  peace 
Avails  the  bless&d  time  to  expedite. 
Whate'er    is    good    to    wish,    ask    that    of 

Heaven, 


Though  it  be  what  thou  canst  not  hope  to 

see  : 
Pray  to  be  perfect,  though  material  leaven 
Forbid  the  spirit  so  on  earth  to  be  ; 
But  if  for  any  wish  thou  dar'st  not  pray, 
Then  pray  to  God  to  cast  that  wish  away." 

Or  this  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Roscoe's,  of  which 
we  see  with  pleasure  that  Mr.  Main  has 
extracted  six  of  great  beauty  : 

"  The  bubble  of  the  silver-springing  waves, 
Castalian  music,  and  that  flattering  sound, 
Low  rustling  of  the  loved  Apollian  leaves. 
With    which    my    youthful    hair  was   to   be 

crowned, 
Grow    dimmer    in    my  ears ;    white    Beauty 

grieves 
Over  her  votary,  less  frequent  found  ; 
And  not  untouched  by  storms,  my  life-boat 

heaves 
Through  the  splashed  ocean-waters,  outward- 
bound. 
And  as  the  leaning  mariner,  his  hand 
Clasped  on  his  ear,  strives  trembling  to  re- 
claim 
Some    loved    lost    echo    from    the    fleeting 

strand. 
So  lean  I  back  to  the  poetic  land  ; 
And  in  my  heart  a  sound,  a  voice,  a  name 
Hangs,  as  above  the  lamp  hangs  the  expir- 
ing flame." 

Mr.  Main  could  hardly  have  done  bet- 
ter than  he  has  done,  unless  he  had  been 
bent  on  making  a  very  much  smaller  and 
more  perfect  selection — that  is,  on  ex- 
cluding all  sonnets  of  the  second  or 
third  class  altogether.  For  what  it  aims 
at,  this  book  is  a  genuine  success.— 
The  Spectator \ 
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"  TOUT   LASSE,    TOUT   CASSE,    TOUT   PASSE." 


I. 


Upon  the  threshold  of  her  door  she  lies, 
The  yellow  harvest  light  is  over  all ; 

Once  more  she  watches  as  the  daylight  dies  ; 
Once  more  she  watches  the  long  shadows  fall. 

Around,  the  silent  land  stretched  waste  and  bare  ; 

Below,  the  waters  rose  and  broke  and  fell ; 
And  throbbing  through  the  heavy  windless  air 

Came  the  dull  murmur  of  the  distant  swell. 


The  wild  white  sea-gull  screams  above  her  head, 
And  bloodless  roses  climb  about  the  door, 

And  in  her  heavy  eyes  delight  is  dead, 

And  passion  lies  death-bound  for  evermore. 
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Her  naked  feet  rest  on  the  sharp  gray  stone, 

Her  empty  hands  fall  idly  still  and  cold, 
Her  lips  forget  the  joy  they  once  had  known, 

The  vain  sweet  rapture  that  was  theirs  of  old. 


ii. 


The  damp  night  wind  is  rising  through  the  land, 

Stirring  the  grasses  on  the  low  sea  wall, 
The  chill  sea  mist  creeps  slow  along  the  sand,  • 

And  in  the  night  the  dark  waves  rise  and  fall. 

The  midnight  tide  comes  swiftly  up  the  shore, 
Across  the  darkened  sky  the  black  clouds  sweep, 

And  still  she  watches  by  that  silent  door 
With  dreamless  eyes  weighed  down  with  pain  and  sleep. 

And  hour  by  hour  the  restless  waters  rise, 

And  drench  her  loosened  hair  with  wind-blown  spray  ; 

About  her  weary  feet  the  sea  foam  lies, 
And  yet  she  watches — till  the  break  of  day. 


in. 


Far  off  the  sunk  moon  lingers,  dim  and  red ; 

Far  off  the  pale  dawn  wakens,  chill  and  gray  ; 
Over  the  land  a  shadowy  light  is  spread, 

And  with  the  night  the  storm  winds  die  away. 

The  waves  have  brought  their  burden  to  her  feet — 
Her  drowned  Love,  with  blood-red  seaweed  crowned — 

Her  drowned  Love  (oh,  bitter  yoke  and  sweet 
With  which  Love's  hands  our  idle  hearts  have  bound  !) 

Silent  and  cold,  low  at  her  door  he  lies, 
About  his  brow  clings  close  the  tangled  hair, 

And  closed  forever  are  the  blinded  eyes — 
The  passionate  lips  are  still  and  calm  and  fair. 

Take  back  thy  Love — he  has  come  back  at  last — 
Take  back  thy  Love  of  lonely  desolate  years ; 

Kiss  his  dead  lips  to  life — forget  the  past — 
Wipe  off  the  stain  upon  his  brow  with  tears ! 


IV. 


Slowly  she  rises — Life  has  run  its  race — 
Her  gray  eyes  look  upon  his  crowned  head, 

On  the  dark  waters,  on  the  calm  white  face — 
With  dull  dead  eyes  she  looks  upon  the  dead. 
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No  cry  from  her  set  lips — no  flush  of  pain — 
He  has  come  back  ;  but  she  had  long  to  wait ; 

Long  weary  years  had  she  kept  watch  in  vain — 
Love  has  come  back,  but  he  has  come  too  late. 

Take  back  thy  dead,  oh  strong,  dark,  ruthless  Sea, 
Hide  his  fair  face  in  beds  of  wind-blown  foam  ; 

Fear  not,  pale  Death,  he  will  be  true  to  thee  ! 
Fear  not,  O  Sea,  he  will  not  leave  thy  home  ! 

Over  the  threshold  drifts  the  tide.     The  door 
Is  shut.     The  waves  have  borne  their  dead  away. 

The  Watcher  is  within — but  never  more 
Will  she  keep  watch  until  the  break  of  day. 

Maemillari  s  Magazine. 
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PROFESSOR  SIMON  NEWCOMB. 


BY    THE   EDITOR. 


For  the  following  brief  biography  of 
Professor  Newcomb,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  American  astronomers,  and 
a  distinguished  mathematician,  we  are 
indebted  mainly  to  Appletons*  "  Ameri- 
can Cyclopaedia." 

Simon  Newcomb  was  born  at  Wal- 
lace, Nova  Scotia,  on  the  12th  of  March, 
1835.  Coming  to  the  United  States  in 
his  youth,  he  taught  school  for  several 
years  in  Maryland,  and  speedily  ac- 
quired such  a  reputation  for  proficiency 
in  mathematics  that  he  was  employed  as 
computer  on  the  Nautical  Almanac  for 
1857.  He  began  his  original  investiga- 
tions in  theoretical  astronomy  in  1858  ; 
and  three  years  later,  in  1 861,  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
the  Navy,  and  ordered  to  the  Naval  Ob- 
servatory at  Washington,  where  he  has 
since  remained.  He  negotiated  the  con- 
tract for  the  great  telescope  authorized 
by  Congress,  supervised  its  construction, 
and  planned  the  tower  and  dome  in 
which  it  is  mounted.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber and  secretary  of  the  commission  cre- 
ated by  Congress  in  187 1  to  provide  for 
the  observation  of  the  Transit  of  Venus, 
that  occurred  on  December  9th,  1874  ; 
and  the  work  of  organizing  parties,  se- 
lecting their  stations,  and  planning  the 
system  of  observations,  fell  chiefly  upon 
him.  In  1872  he  was  elected  a  foreign 
associate  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  So- 
ciety of  England  ;  and  in  1874  he  re- 
ceived that  society's  gold  medal  for  his 
tables  of  Uranus  and  Neptune.  .  In  the 


same  year  (1874)  he  was  elected  a  cor- 
responding member  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  and  received  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  from  the  Columbian  University  at 
Washington.  In  1875  he  received  the 
same  degree  from  Yale  College,  and  the 
honorary  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  the 
University  of  Leyden,  at  its  three  hun- 
dredth anniversary.  Also  in  that  year 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  St.  Petersburg, 
member  of  the  Royal  Swedish  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  of  the  Royal  Bavarian 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  most  important  astronomical 
works  that  Professor  Newcomb  has  pub- 
lished are  :  '*  On  the  Secular  Variations 
and  Mutual  Relations  of  the  Orbits  of 
the  Asteroids* '  (i860)  ;  "  Tables  of  the 
Planet  Neptune  ;M  "  Investigation  of 
the  Solar  Parallax"  (1867);  "  On  the 
Action  of  the  Planets  on  the  Moon," 
communicated  to  the  French  Academy 
during  a  visit  to  France  in  1871  ; 
"  Tables  of  Uranus"  (1873)  ;  44  Popular 
Astronomy"  (1878)  ;  and  a  volume  on 
"  Astronomy"  in  the  American  Science 
Series,  designed  for  use  in  schools  and 
colleges  (1879). 

Professor  Newcomb  has  also  published 
"  A  Critical  Examination  of  the  Finan- 
cial Policy  during  the  Southern  Rebel- 
lion" (1865) ;  and  has  contributed  to 
various  periodicals  on  political  economy 
and  similar  topics.  "The  A  B  C  of 
Finance"  is  one  of  his  latest  publica- 
tions (1878). 
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Sunshine  and  Storm  in  the  East;  or, 
Cruises  to  Cyprus  and  Constantinople. 
By  Mrs.  Brassey.  With  upward  of  100  Il- 
lustrations, chiefly  from  Drawings  by  [the 
Hon.  A.  Y.  Bingham.  New  York  :  Henry 
:  Holt  6*  Co. 

Though  less  continuously  interesting,  per- 
haps, than  her  charming  "  Voyage  Around  the 
World  in  the  Yacht  Sunbeam,"  the  readers 
and  admirers  secured  for  Mrs.  Brassey  by  the 
latter  work  will  not  be  disappointed  in  the  pres- 
ent one.  It  describes  two  disti^t  yachting 
cruises  through  the  Mediterranean  to  Constan- 
tinople and  back  to  England  ;  and  its  title  is 
meant  to  indicate  the  change  which  had  passed 
over  Constantinople  in  the  four  years  that  in- 
tervened between  the  two  visits.  "  Melancholy, 
indeed,"  says  Mrs.  Brassey,  "  seemed  the 
change  in  the  Turkish  capital  during  the  four 
years  since  our  last  visit — a  change  from  all 
that  was  bright  and  glittering  to  all  that  was 
dull  and  miserable  and  wretched.  It  may  per- 
haps be  interesting  to  the  reader  to  compare 
impressions  formed  under  circumstances  so 
widely  different,  though  the  narrative  must 
necessarily  appear  disjointed  and  disconnected 
on  account  of  the  intervening  years."- 

The  first  voyage  was  made  in  1874,  and  in- 
cluded visits  to  Tangier,  Gibraltar,  Sicily,  and 
Athens,  a  cruise  along  the  coasts  of  Greece 
and  among  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  a 
somewhat  protraeted  stay  at  Constantinople, 
where  sight-seeing  was  methodically  pursued, 
a  cruise  through  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Black 
Sea  and  atong  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
back  home  by  way  of  Corfu  and  other  Ionian 
Islands,  Messina,  Naples,  and  Nice.  The  sec- 
ond voyage  was  made  in  1878,  by  way  of  Na- 
ples, Capri,  Messina,  and  Cyprus  to  Constan- 
tinople again,  with  a  return  by  Malta  and  Mar- 
seilles. During  this  voyage  Cyprus,  which  had 
then  recently  been  occupied  by  the  British  in 
accordance  with  the  convention  with  Turkey, 
was  thoroughly  explored  ;  and  the  accounts 
given  of  its  unhealthiness  and  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  troops  surpass  the  most  sensational  of 
the  reports  that  were  sent  home  by  the  news- 
paper correspondents. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  itinerary  that  both 
voyages  comprised  visits  to  places  that  form 
the  consecrated  ground  of  history  and  ro- 
mance ;  and  Mrs.  Brassey's  lack  of  imagina- 
tion is  rather  painfully  apparent  in  her  account 
of  them.  What  she  does  best  is  in  catching 
and  recording  those  minute  details  which 
would  be  overlooked  by  a  more  resourceful 
writer,  but  which  give  realism  and  interest  to 
the  scanty  and   somewhat  monotonous    inci- 


dents of  life  aboard  ship.  Her  style  is  rather 
that  of  the  inventory  than  of  any  more  strictly 
literary  type,  yet  she  manages  to  convey  an 
impression  of  fidelity  and  trustworthiness  which 
go  far  to  compensate  for  the  absence  of  the 
lighter  and  more  picturesque  graces.  The 
chapters  on  Greece  and  Cyprus  are  disappoint- 
ing ;  one  feels  that  the  descriptions  are  alto- 
gether too  arid  for  the  subject ;  but  the  record 
of  the  visits  to  Constantinople  is  exceptionally 
interesting  by  reason  of  the  exceptional  ad- 
vantages which  the  author  enjoyed.  Her  ac- 
quaintance with  the  great  people  of  the  place 
rendered  many  places  and  spectacles  accessible, 
from  which  most  visitors  are  jealously  ex- 
cluded ;  and  no  one  but  a  woman  could  have 
gotten  materials  for  the  interesting  disclosures 
which  she  makes  concerning  the  growing  dis- 
content of  the  higher-class  Turkish  women  with 
the  restraints  and  seclusion  of  the  harem.  The 
children  of  the  present  day,  she  says,  "  are 
brought  up  to  think  the  system  of  yashmaks 
(veils)  and  confinement  a  most  tyrannical  cus- 
tom, and  not  to  be  endured  ;"  and  she  remarks 
that,  "  in  spite  of  the  Sultan  Valideh's  edicts, 
the  yashmaks  get  thinner  and  thinner  every 
day,  till  in  many  cases  they  are  little  more  than 
tulle  veils."  "  The  broughams  containing  the 
ladies  from  the  harems  draw  up  at  the  mosques 
of  Bymzel  at  Mashleck,  or  the  gardens  at 
Chumley  jah,  the  negroes  and  eunuchs  discreetly 
turn  their  backs,  and  a  good  deal  of  flirting  and 
sign-making  goes  on."  One  of  the  princesses 
said  to  Mrs.  Brassey,  "  How  odd  it  must  be 
to  you  Europeans  to  hear  us  talk  about  our 
brothers  and  sisters  and  their  mothers,  for 
there  are  just  as  many  qf  the  one  as  of  the 
other ;"  and  then,  speaking  of  religion,  she 
added,  "  I  have  read  the  Koran  straight 
through  thirty  times  in  the  original  Arabic,  and 
many  expositions.  The  priests  try  and  teach 
us  to  believe  that  there  is  one  God,  neither 
man  nor  woman,  but  a  spirit,  and  that  Ma- 
homet is  his  prophet.  But  how  are  we  to  be* 
lieve  that,  when  every  thing  is  for  man,  and 
nothing  for  woman  ?  A  good  God  could  not 
be  so  unjust.  He  must  be  all  man,  and  a  bad 
Turk  too.  We  are  told  that  we  must  kneel  to 
our  husbands  and  kiss  their  hands.  If  they 
kiss  ours  (as  mine  always  does,  he  having  lived 
in  Western  Europe),  their  lips  will  be  burnt, 
and  our  hands  also,  with  the  most  horrible 
torture.  We  are  to  walk,  even  when  weak 
and  suffering,  while  they  ride  ;  and  we  must 
carry  their  parcels  too.  It  can't  be  right.  As 
I  don't  believe  that,  how  am  I  to  believe  any 
thing?"  Another  lady  amused  Mrs.  Brassey 
greatly  by  saying,  "Though  my  husband  is 
not  so  particular  himself,  I  don't  believe  he 
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will  ever  do  any  thing  to  emancipate  us,  or  get 
us  places  at  the  theatre.  They  are  all  alike — 
such  Turks  ! — and  are  only  too  glad  of  an  ex- 
cuse to  go  out  alone  and  enjoy  themselves." 
Obviously  Mrs.  Brassey  is  quite  right  in  saying 
that  "  this  discontent  will  assuredly  bring  about 
a  revolution,  in  spite  of  the  special  services  for 
women  in  the  mosques,  and  the  special  priests 
to  address  them  on  the  duty  of  subjection/* 

There  are  many  other  passages  of  equal  in- 
terest in  the  chapters  on  Constantinople  ;  and 
the  daily  journal  of  the  incidents  and  occur- 
rences at  sea  possesses  the  peculiar  charm  of 
the  earlier  work — a  charm  quite  independent 
of  the  importance  of  the  events  recorded.  The 
illustrations  are  a  much  more  prominent  fea- 
ture of  the  present  volume  than  of  its  prede- 
cessor, and  many  of  them  are  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  wood-engraving. 

The  Younger  Edda.  An  English  Version. 
With  Introduction,  Notes,  Vocabulary,  and 
Index.  By  Rasmus  B.  Anderson,  Professor 
of  the  Scandinavian  Languages  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  Chicago  :  S.  C.  Griggs 
cV  Co. 

The  occasional  gleams  of  poetic  beauty  that 
come  to  us  from  but  of  the  "  misty  North" 
reveal  but  tantalizingty  the  rich  materials  for 
romance  and  poetry  which  lie  hidden  in  the 
unexplored  fields  of  Scandinavian  mythology. 
Gibbon  pointed  out  the  splendid  possibilities 
for  an  epic  poem  like  the  iEneid,  in  the  wan- 
derings of  the  semi-historic  Odin,  who,  like 
iEneas,  driven  by  the  Norns,  first  came  from 
Asgard  to  the  Baltic  shores,  and  there  became 
the  founder  of  a  mighty  race.  A  single  myth, 
contained  in  the  story  of  the  "  Niflungs  and 
Gjukungs"  of  the  Younger  Edda,  furnished  the 
ground- work  for  the  "  Nibelungen-Lied," 
William  Morris's  "Sigurd  the  Volsung," 
Forestier's  "  Echoes  from  Mist-Land,"  and 
Wagner's  "  Nibelungen  Trilogy."  But  the 
skald  is  yet  to  appear  who,  having  drunk  deep 
at  the  fountain  of  Mimer,  shall  sing  of  Balder 
the  Beautiful,  Idun  and  her  apples  of  perpetual 
youth,  and  the  many  other  beautiful  myths, 
all  alike  filled  with  the  pure  spirit  of  poetry. 
The  sons  of  Odin  have  long  been  devout  wor- 
shippers at  the  shrines  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
gods,  unmindful  or  ignorant  of  the  beauties 
and  fascinations  of  their  own  ancestral  faith  ; 
but  the  revelations  of  a  few  great  poets,  such  as 
Longfellow  and  Morris,  and  the  earnest  work 
of  scholars  like  Prof.  Anderson,  are  slowly  con- 
verting them  from  this  apostasy. 

The  present  admirable  presentation  of  the 
Younger  Edda,  together  with  the  same  au- 
thor's "Norse  Mythology"  and  "Viking 
Tales,"  will  certainly  do  very  much  toward 
directing  attention  to  these  golden  mines  of 
yet  un quarried  literary  material.     In  prepar- 


ing these  works  Prof.  Anderson  has  rendered 
an  inestimable  service  to  both  the  makers  and 
readers  of  books,  and  he  should  receive  from 
every  lover  of  English  literature  a  generous 
and  hearty  encouragement. 

The  Eddas  constituted  the  Bible  of  the  old 
Teutonic  religion  ;  and  their  many  striking 
resemblances  to  the  Christian  Bible  have  often 
been  pointed  out.  The  Elder  Edda,  like  the 
Old  Testament,  is  written  in  poetry,  present- 
ing in  a  series  of  lays  or  rhapsodies  the  mythic 
and  prophetic  foundation  of  the  asa-faith.  The 
Younger  Edda,  or  New  Testament,  is  in  plain 
prose,  and  is  an  interpretative  sequel  to  the 
Elder.  It  contains  the  complete  system  of 
theosophy  find  cosmography  as  understood 
and  believed  by  the  fathers  of  our  race.  Copi- 
ous extracts  from  the  Elder  Edda  were  given 
by  Prof.  Anderson  in  his  "  Norse  Mythology." 
In  the  present  work  he  has  translated  all  of 
the  Younger  Edda  that  is  of  any  interest  to 
general  readers,  more  indeed  that  has  ever 
before  appeared  either  in  English  or  in  any  of 
the  modern  Scandinavian  tongues.  The  value 
of  the  translation  is  increased  very  much  by 
the  excellent  introductory  matter  and  volumin- 
ous notes.  In  the  latter  Prof.  Anderson  has 
included  the  whole  of  the  saga  of  Odin's  pil- 
grimage, taken  from  the  "  Heimskringla,"  a 
history  of  the  kings  of  Norway,  written  in  the 
early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which 
Emerson  has  styled  "  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
of  our  race." 

England:  Her  People,  Polity,  and  Pur- 
suits. By  T.  H.  S.  Escoit.  New  York : 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

In  this  comprehensive  work  the  author  has 
performed  a  most  difficult  and  complex  task  in 
a  thoroughly  admirable  and  satisfactory  man- 
ner. There  is  unquestionably  something  of 
presumptuousness  in  the  undertaking  on  the 
part  of  one  man  to  portray  a  vast,  compli- 
cated, and  progressive  civilization  within  the 
limits  of  a  few  hundred  pages  ;  yet,  after  a  care- 
ful perusal  of  the  book,  the  reader  will  find  that 
there  are  remarkably  few  questions  that  could 
properly  be  asked  about  the  social  and  political 
condition  of  contemporary  England  that  are 
left  unanswered  or  unconsidered.  A  partial 
explanation  of  this  adequacy  and  comprehen- 
siveness— this  compacting  of  multum  inparvo 
— is  that  the  author  has  confined  himself  almost 
entirely  to  the  collection  and  presentation  of 
carefully-authenticated  fads,  and  seldom  ven- 
tures upon  inferences  or  opinions.  The  "  dry 
light"  of  science  illuminates  the  work  ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  innumerable  "  vexed  questions" 
with  which  it  deals,  it  is  impossible  to  say  at 
the  end  whether  Mr.  Escott  is  a  Tory  or  a  Lib- 
eral, whether  he  be  most  in  sympathy  with  the 
aristocratic  or  the  democratic  view  of  society 
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and  the  State.  What  can  be  said  of  him  with 
confidence  is  that  he  is  a  close  observer,  a  most 
industrious  and  painstaking  compiler,  and  a 
thoroughly  impartial  and  liberal-minded  man. 

As  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  upon 
any  detailed  description  of  the  work,  we  can 
best  convey  an  idea  of  its  scope  and  arrange- 
ment by  quoting  the  Table  of  Contents.  The 
first  chapter  is  introductory  and  general,  but 
valuable  as  indicating  the  author's  viewpoint 
and  ntethod  of  ^rork.  Then,  beginning  with 
the  relatively  simple  and  special,  and  proceed- 
ing by  gradual  steps  to  the  more  complex  and 
general,  the  chapters  discuss  successively 
••The  English  Village,"  "  Great  Landlords, 
and  Estate  Management,"  "  Rural  Administra- 
tion," "  Municipal  Government,"  "  Towns  of 
Business,"  "Towns  of  Pleasure,"  "Com- 
mercial and  Financial  England,"  "  Commer- 
cial Administration,"  "The Working  Classes" 
(to  which  two  most  valuable  and  instructive 
chapters  are  assigned),  "  Pauperism  and 
Thrift,"  "  Co-operation."  **  Criminal  Eng- 
land," "  Travelling  and  Hotels,"  "  Educational 
England,"  "The  Social  Revolution,"  "The 
Structure  of  English  Society,"  "Society  and 
Politics,"  "Crown  and  Crowd,"  "Official 
England,"  "  The  House  of  Commons,"  "  The 
House  of  Lords,"  "  The  Law  Courts,"  "  The 
Services,"  "Religious  England,"  "Modern 
Philosophical  Thought,"  "  Modern  Culture 
and  Literature."  *' Popular  Amusements," 
"  Professional  England,"  "  Imperial  England, 
and  Conclusion." 

Of  these  chapters,  each  of  which  is  a  com- 
prehensive treatise  on  the  topic  or  phenomena 
with  which  it  deals,  those  on  "  Commercial 
and  Financial  England,"  on  "Criminal  Eng- 
land," on  the  "  Law  Courts,"  and  on  "  Eng- 
lish Philosophy  and  Thought,"  were  contrib- 
uted by  other  writers,  each  a  specialist  in  his 
particular  field.  The  rest  were  written  by  Mr. 
Escott  himself,  and  are  based,  we  are  assured, 
either  upon  personal  observation  or  upon  the 
testimony  of  authorities  whose  trustworthiness 
is  conceded  and  whose  works  have  been  stud- 
ied at  first-hand.  Further,  in  order  to  insure 
the  greatest  attainable  accuracy,  where  ac- 
curacy is  all-important,  portions  of  the  proofs 
were  submitted  to  such  specialists  as  would  be 
most  likely  to  detect  errors  cither  of  statement 
or  of  inference.  And  finally — what  should  be 
regarded  as  indispensable  in  such  a  work — a 
copious  index  classifies  and  renders  accessible 
the  vast  aggregation  of  facts. 

The  Manliness  of  Christ.  By  Thos.  Hughes, 
Q.C.     Boston:  Houghton,  Osgood  &*  Co. 

The  definition  which  Mr.  Hughes  gives  of 
the  word  "manliness" — courage,  moral  as 
well  as  physical,  loyalty  to  truth,  and  patience, 
or  self-control — removes  any  objection  which 


there  might  be  to  the  application  of  a  term  so 
purely  secular  in  its  associations  to  the  sacred 
figure  of  Christ.  The  papers  of  which  the  lit- 
tle book  is  composed  were  suggested  by  the 
fact  which  had  often  come  under  the  author's 
notice  that  among  a  certain  class  of  otherwise 
good  and  worthy  men  there  was  a  dislike  of 
"Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,"  and 
similar  societies,  because  of  the  impression 
that  these  associations  tended  to  produce  and 
encourage  in  their  members  a  sort  of  senti- 
mental effeminacy  which  disqualified  them 
from  playing  an  active  and  vigorous  part  in 
the  rough  work  of  life.  Certain  gentlemen  in 
different  parts  of  England,  influenced  by  this 
feeling,  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  young 
men's  clubs  on  the  basis  of  muscular  Christi- 
nity,  with  the  object  of  showing  that  the  moral 
and  ethical  features  of  Christian  creed  and  con- 
duct are  not  incompatible  with  a  quite  special 
cultivation  of  physical  manliness  ;  and  these 
gentlemen  proposed  to  Mr.  Hughes  that  he 
should  lend  his  aid  in  the  advocacy  and  propa- 
gation of  their  scheme.  Mr.  Hughes  cou| 
see  his  way  to .  participation  in  the  scheme  on 
the  basis  submitted,  because  the  proposed  tests 
of  manliness  were  of  too  physical  or  "  animal" 
a  type  ;  but  reflection  upon  the  subject  con- 
vinced him  that  there  was  a  genuine  difficulty 
behind  the  discontent  which  had  sought  such 
eccentric  expression,  and  the  thought  occurred 
to  him  that  something  might  be  done  toward 
removing  the  misapprehension  upon  which  the 
discontent  was  founded. 

Such  is  the  origin  of  the  present  essay,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  show  that  of  true  manli- 
ness— the  manliness  of  a  roan  as  distinct  from 
mere  animal  courage  and  hardihood — He  who 
braved  the  scorn  of  his  people,  the  fanatical 
rage  of  rival  sectaries,  the  hostility  alike  of 
dominant  Roman  and  disappointed  Jew,  the 
suspicion  and  incredulity  of  his  most  intimate 
friends,  the  solitary  suffering  in  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane,  and,  last  of  all,  death  in  its  most 
painful  and  ignoble  form — who  braved  and 
endured  all  these,  and  could  neither  be  tempt- 
ed nor  driven  from  the  straight  and  thorny 
path  of  duty— even  He  is  the  supreme  type  and 
exemplar. 

In  order  to  secure  prominence  and  emphasis 
for  these  aspects  of  Christ's  life  and  character, 
Mr.  Hughes  narrates  anew  that  most  moving 
of  all  stories  ;  and,  alter  reading  it,  no  one  will 
be  disposed  to  say  that  it  tends  to  encourage 
and  countenance  weakness  or  effeminacy  of 
any  kind. 

The  Reader's  Hand-book  of  Allusions, 
References,  Plots,  and  Stories.  By  the 
Rev.  E.  Cobbam  Brewer,  LL.D.  Philadel- 
phia :  y.  B.  Lippincotl  &  Co. 

"  Who  has  not  asked  what  such  and  such  a 
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book  is  about?  and  who  would  not  be  glad 
to  have  his  question  answered  correctly  in  a 
few  words  ?  When  the  title  of  a  play  is  men- 
tioned, who  has  not  felt  a  desire  to  know  who 
was  the  author  of  it  ? — for  it  seems  a  universal 
practice  to  allude  to  the  title  of  dramas  without 
stating  the  author.  And  when  reference  is 
made  to  some  character,  who  has  not  wished 
to  know  something  specific  about  the  person 
referred  to  ?  The  object  of  this  Hand-book  is 
to  supply  these  wants." 

Such  is  Dr.  Brewer's  concise  account  of  the 
scope  and  purpose  of  his  work  ;  but  even  this 
scarcety  conveys  an  adequate  idea  of  its  varied 
usefulness.  Not  only  is  every  question  which 
the  most  omnivorous  reader  would  be  likely  to 
ask  answered  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner, 
but  a  vast  deal  of  curious  and  valuable  infor- 
mation which  he  would  never  think  of  asking 
for  is  furnished  him,  and  there  is  scarcely  any 
phase  or  department  of  literature  to  the  illus- 
tration of  which  Dr.  Brewer  has  not  brought 
some  fresh,  interesting,  and  helpful  gleanings. 
For  example,  besides  the  summaries  or  out- 
lines of  the  great  epic  and  narrative  poems,  of 
the  more  famous  novels  and  romances,  of  the 
fairy  tales  and  dramatic  plots,  and  of  the  char- 
acters that  figure  in  them  all,  fruitful  revelations 
are  made  of  the  sources  from  which  dramatists 
and  romancers  have  derived  their  stories,  and 
numerous  instances  are  given  of  the  strange 
repetitions  of  historic  incidents.  To  the  book 
proper  are  added  two  Appendices,  which  will 
be  found  very  useful,  the  first  containing  a  list 
of  all  the  dramatic  works  mentioned  in  the 
Hand-book,  with  author  and  date  ;  and  the  sec- 
ond containing  the  date  of  the  divers  poems 
and  novels  given  under  the  author's  name. 

The  Hand-book  is  indeed  a  prodigious 
storehouse  of  carefully-classified  information  ; 
and  when  its  value  once  becomes  known  it  is 
likely  to  be  more  frequently  in  the  hands  of 
readers  and  students  than  any  work  of  the 
kind  that  has  ever  been  compiled. 
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FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 

An  interesting  discovery  has  just  been  made 
at  Wells,  England,  of  upward  of  a  thousand 
original  documents,  some  of  which  date  back 
to  the  thirteenth  century.  Many  of  the  seals 
are  in  a  beautiful  state  of  preservation.  They 
were  found  in  an  old  oaken  press  in  the  alms- 
houses. 

The  total  number  of  journals  and  periodi- 
cals at  present  appearing  in  Russia  is  officially 
given  as  608.  Of  these  417  are  in  Russian,  54 
in  Polish,  10  in  French,  40  in  German,  3  in 
Latin,  11  in  Lithuanian,  7  in  Esthonian,  a  in 


Finnish,  4  in  Hebrew,  7  in  Armenian,  3  in 
Georgian,  and  4  in  Tartar.  There  are  also  46 
journals  published  in  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Fin- 
land. 

German  scholars  in  this  country  will  be  glad 
to  hear  that  Dr.  Daniel  Sanders  is  now  issu- 
ing a  supplement  to  his  great  German  diction- 
ary, which  will  retain  its  value  as  an  excellent 
and  handy  lexicographical  wortf  of  reference, 
even  when  the  gigantic  M  Warterbuch"  of  the 
brothers  Grimm  has  been  completed.      • 

According  to  the  Cologne  Gazette  the  Papal 
archives  have  been  recently  enriched  by  some 
inestimable  treasures.  Among  other  matters 
these  newly-acquired  documents  consist  of  au- 
tograph letters  from  Cardinals  Farnese,  Sfon- 
drati,  Polo,  Carlo  Borromeo,  Pope  Pius  V., 
and  several  dignitaries  present  at  the  Council 
of  Trent.  The  papers  throw  much  light  upon 
ecclesiastical  history  during  the  last  three  cen- 
turies. 

A  literary  curiosity  and  jeu  d?  esprit  has 
just  been  published  at  Amsterdam.  It  consists 
of  three  short  stories,  possessing  the  peculiarity 
that  in  each  of  them  only  one  vowel  is  employ- 
ed, in  the  first  af  in  the  second  et  and  in  the 
third  0,  according  to  which  the  stories  are  en- 
titled "A-Saga,"  ••  E-Legende,"  "  O-Sprook." 
In  the  Dutch  language  only  would  such  a  feat 
be  possible.  The  authors  of  these  tours  deforce 
are  the  philologists  Professor  Boscha,  Dr. 
Jacob  van  Leuness,  and  Dr.  van  der  Hoeren, 
all  three  now  dead,  the  little  stories  having 
lain  unpublished  for  more  than  ten  years. 

The  Gazette  des  Femmes  gives  interesting  sta- 
tistics as  to  the  number  of  female  authors, 
painters,  and  sculptors  in  France.  Out  of  1700 
female  authors,  two  thirds  are  natives  of  the 
provinces — more  especially  the  Southern — and 
one  third  of  Paris  ;  of  this  number  1000  write 
novels  or  stories  for  the  young,  and  150  educa- 
tional works,  while  200  are  poets.  Two  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  fifty  female  artists  figure 
as  exhibitors,  including  107  sculptors,  602 
painters  in  oil,  193  miniaturists,  754  china 
painters,  494  water-color  painters,  fan  painters, 
etc.  Of  the  2150  artists  no  less  than  two  thirds 
are  Parisians. 

As  the  English  daily  papers  have  been  full 
of  the  achievement  of  the  young  lady  at  Girton 
College  who  obtained  so  many  marks  from  the 
Examiners  for  the  Mathematical  Tripos  that 
she  would  have  taken  the  eighth  place  among 
the  Wranglers  had  she  been  allowed  to  com- 
pete, it  may  be  as  well  to  remark  that  on  the 
result  of  the  Three  Days'  examination  she 
stood  third.  The  merit  of  her  achievement  is 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  when  she  entered  at 
Girton  her  mathematical  reading  was  compara- 
tively slight,  while  most  of   the  first   fifteen 
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Wranglers  bad  'already  "read  high"  before 
they  went  to  Cambridge. 

Talleyrand's  memoirs  will  not  be  printed 
before  next  July,  the  ms.  being  in  the  hands  of 
one  M.  Audral,  who  absolutely  declines  to  break 
the  seal  until  the  arrival  of  the  time  set  by  their 
author.  Publishers  are  said  to  be  greatly  ex- 
cited over  these  memoirs,  and  M.  Audral  tells 
an  amusing  tale  of  one  who,  after  offering  him 
in  vain  an  enormous  sum  for  them,  said  at 
length,  in  the  most  oily  and  persuasive  manner, 
"  Sir,  take  the  money.  All  I  ask  is  to  have  the 
ms.  in  my  hand  for  two  days,  and  it  shall  then 
be  returned  to  you.  I  will  publish  a  mangled 
and  distorted  copy  ;  you  will  bring  an  action 
against  me  for  damages,  and  will  certainly  win. 
Surely  you  can  have  no  objection  to  such  a 
proposition,  for  all  the  profit  will  be  on  your 
side."  And  he  was  astonished  when  his  offer 
was  refused. 

There  has  been  so  much  discussion  on  the 
signatures  of  Shakespeare  one  would  hardly 
have  thought  there  was  more  to  belaid.  A  rather 
startling  heresy,  however,  respecting  the  last 
signature  to  his  will,  has  been  broached  in  a 
second  pamphlet  on  the  subject  just  issued  by 
Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps.  "  A  distinguished 
scholar,"  he  observes,  "  has  just  pointed  out 
to  me — and  it  is  most  singularly  curious  so  ob- 
vious a  fact  should  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
^all  others — that  the  character  following  the  let- 
ter k  is  the  then  well-known  and  accepted  con- 
traction for  es."  If  this  interpretation  be  con- 
firmed, the  longer  form  of  the  poet's  name 
will  have  the  sanction  of  autographic  authority. 

Mr.  John  Hogg  has  in  the  press  an  entirety 
new  work  on  Poe,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Ingram,  en- 
titled, "  Edgar  Allan  Poe  :  his  Life,  Letters, 
and  Opinions."  This  is  the  exhaustive  life  of 
the  American  poet  upon  which  Mr.  Ingram  is 
known  to  have  been  so  long  engaged,  and  in 
preparing  which  he  has,  it  is  said,  obtained 
much  valuable  assistance  from  the  late  Mrs. 
Whitman,  the  late  Mrs.  Houghton,  the  poet's 
'•  Annie,"  Mrs.  Shelton,  John  Neal,  Mrs.  Gore 
Nichols,  "  Stella,"  thePoes  of  Baltimore,  Col- 
onel Preston,  and  many  others.  The  work 
promises  to  contain  a  very  large  amount  of  bio- 
graphical material  not  hitherto  made  public,  in- 
cluding, beside  other  matters  of  interest,  more 
than  forty  new  letters,  much  fresh  information 
about  Poe's  parentage,  his  early  life  in  England 
and  America,  his  school  days,  his  University 
and  West  Point  career,  adventures  in  Europe, 
literary  transactions,  affaires  dt  cotur%  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  Dunn  English  libel  and  the  poet's 
rejoinder,  an  explanation  of  the  cause  which 
drove  him  to  stimulants,  etc.  The  work  will 
be  issued  in  two  volumes,  with  new  portrait, 
facsimile  %  etc. — Academy, 
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A  Map  of  Mars. — A  map  of  Mars,  on  Mer- 
cator's  projection,  constructed  by  Professor 
Harkness,  from  observations  made  at  the 
United  States  Naval  Observatory,  Washington, 
is  published  in  the  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society.  It  shows  ten  dark 
spots,  one  Y-shaped,  one  having  the  form  of  a 
leather  apron,  one  a  bullet,  the  others  generally 
resembling  willow-leaves,  ranged  in  parallel 
lines  from  east  to  west.  The  south  polar  ice 
shows  an  important  segment  in  the  upper  bor- 
der of  the  map,  and  is,  as  seen  through  the 
telescope,  pure  white,  while  the  color  of  the 
planet  is  a  golden  yellow,  and  that  of  the  spots 
or  markings  is  a  light  indigo  blue.  The  spots 
are  by  some  observers  supposed  to  be  land.  So 
far  as  it  goes  this  map  is  a  very  interesting 
representation  of  Mars.  Professor  Harkness 
hopes  to  improve  it  greatly  during  the  opposi- 
tion of  next  autumn. 

f  Primitive  Engineering  Feats.— At  a  meet- 
ing last  session  of  the  Anthropological  Insti- 
tute the  President  referred  to  an  explanation 
that  had  been  given  of  the  way  in  which  the 
huge  and  heavy  stones  standing  as  monoliths, 
or  in  groups  as  tombs  and  temples,  had  been 
lifted  into  place,  a  long  standing  and  puzzling 
question.  Among  the  hill  tribes  of  India  there 
are  some  who  still  erect  big  stones  as  memor- 
ials ;  and,  as  is  reported,  they  recently  carried 
stone  weighing  twenty  tons  up  a  high  hill  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours.  The  ponderous 
block  was  inclosed  in  a  wooden  framework  so 
arranged  that  a  large  number  of  men  could  lift 
all  at  once,  and  in  this  simple  way  was  it  borne 
to  the  hill-top,  a  height  of  four  thousand  feet. 
That  such  a  practice  still  exists  is  fair  ground 
for  assuming  that  it  prevailed  in  the  primeval 
ages.  And  that  enormous  weights  are  trans- 
ported by  mere  manual  labor  is  stated  by 
Captain  Basil  Hall,  who  at  a  port  in  India  saw 
a  number  of  natives  lift  and  carry  a  ship's  an- 
chor of  the  largest  dimensions. 

The  Degree  of  Cold  that  Seeds  will 
Endure. — Researches  made  by  Messrs.  De 
Candolle  and  Pictet,  of  Geneva,  on  the  de- 
gree of  cold  to  which  seeds  of  plants  can  be 
subjected  without  impairing  their  vitality,  pre- 
sent very  remarkable  results.  It  is  not  the 
first  time  that  such  experiments  have  been 
tried  ;  but  the  means  now  available  for  main- 
taining a  low  temperature  for  a  long  time 
impart  to  present  investigations  a  degree  of 
certainty  never  before  possible.  Seeds  of  cab- 
bage, mustard,  cress,  and  wheat  were  separately 
inclosed  in  glass  tubes,  hermetically  sealed,  and 
where  then  exposed  during  six  hours  to  a  course 
of  refrigeration,  in  which  the  temperature  was 
reduced  to  fifty  degrees  below  zero  of  centi- 
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grade.  No  precautions  were  taken  to  restore 
them  gradually  to  the  ordinary  temperature. 
They  were  sown,  and  all  except  seven  grains 
of  wheat,  whch  had  been  damaged,  germinated 
in  the  same  time  as  seeds  which  had  not  been 
refrigerated.  Another  experiment  was  made 
with  thirteen  different  kinds  of  seeds.  It  last- 
ed two  hours,  and  during  half  that  period  the 
temperature  was  brought  down  to  eighty  de- 
grees below  zero.  They  all  germinated  except 
three  sorts,  which  were  proved  to  be  bad,  by 
the  fact  that  non-chilled  seeds  of  the  same  kind 
did  not  grow. 

Influence  of  Color  on  the  Growth  of 
Animals. — That  the  different  colors  of  the 
spectrum  have  an  influence  on  vegetation  has 
long  been  known.  Plants  grown  under  green 
glass  soon  die  ;  under  red  glass  they  live  a 
long  time,  but  become  pale  and  slender.  Mr. 
Yung,  of  the  University  of  Geneva,  has  placed 
the  eggs  of  frogs  and  fishes  in  similar  condi- 
tions, and  found  that  violet  light  quickens  their 
development ;  and  blue,  yellow,  and  light  also, 
but  in  a  lesser  degree.  Tadpoles,  on  the  con- 
trary, die  sooner  in  colored  light  than  in  white 
light.  As  regards  frogs,  Mr.  Yung  has  ascer- 
tained that  their  development  is  not  stopped 
by  darkness,  as  some  observers  have  supposed, 
but  that  the  process  is  much  slower  than  in  the 
light. 

Optical  Power  of  Spectroscopes. — Lord 
Rayleigh  notes  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine 
that  as  the  power  of  a  telescope  is  measured 
by  the  closeness  of  the  double  stars  which  it 
can  resolve,  so  the  power  of  a  spectroscope 
ought  to  be  measured  by  the  closeness  of 
the  closest  double  lines  in  the  spectrum 
which  it  is  competent  to  resolve.  In  this 
sense  it  is  possible  for  one  instrument  to  be 
more  powerful  than  a  second  in  one  part  of 
the  spectrum,  while  in  another  part  the 
second  instrument  is  more  powerful  than 
the  first.  The  most  striking  cases  of  this  in- 
version occur  when  one  instrument  is  a  diffrac- 
tion and  the  other  a  dispersion-spectroscope. 
If  the  instruments  are  of  equal  power  in  the 
yellow  region  the  former  will  be  more  power- 
ful in  the  red  and  the  latter  in  the  green.  That 
the  resolving  power  of  a  prismatic  spectro- 
scope of  given  dispersive  material  is  propor- 
tional to  the  total  thickness  used,  without  re- 
gard to  the  number,  angles,  or  setting  of  the 
prisms,  is  a  most  important — perhaps  the  most 
important — proposition  in  connection  wiih  this 
subject.  Hitherto,  in  descriptions  of  spectro- 
scopes, far  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon 
the  amount  of  dispersion  produced  by  the 
prisms.  But  this  element  by  itself  tells  noth- 
ing as  to  the  power  of  an  instrument.  It  is  well 
known  that  by  a  sufficiently  near  approach  to 
a  grazing  emergence  the  dispersion  of  a  prism 


of  given  thickness  may  be  increased  wiihou 
limit,  but  there  is  no  corresponding  gain  in  re- 
solving-power.  So  far  as  resolving-power  is 
concerned,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether 
dispersion  be  effected  by  the  prisms  or  by  the 
telescope.  Two  things  only  are  necessary: 
first,  to  use  a  sufficient  thickness  ;  secondly,  to 
narrow  the  beam  until  it  can  be  received  by  the 
pupil  of  the  eye — or  rather  (since  with  full 
aperture  the  eye  is  not  a  perfect  instrument), 
until  its  width  is  not  more  than  one  third  or 
one  fourth  of  the  diameter  of  the  pupil. 

Can  we  See  Sound  ? — It  has  been  demon 
strated  on  various  occasions  that  sound-waves 
of  diffeient  quality  produce  forms  of  various 
shapes,  but  this  important  fact  is  shown  in  a 
novel  and  interesting  manner  by  a  new  instru- 
ment which  has  been  invented  called  the  Pho- 
neidoscope.  The  phoneidoscope  consists  of  a 
cylindrical  L-shaped  brass  tube,  to  the  hori- 
zontal portion  of  which  is  attached  an  india- 
rubber  tube  and  a  wooden  mouth-piece.  At  the 
termination  of  the  vertical  part  of  the  instru- 
ment is  a  blackened  brass  disk,  in  which  is  an 
aperture.  If  the  disk  be  now  covered  with  a 
thin  coating  of  soap  and  water  similar  to  the 
preparation  used  in  blowing  soap  bubbles,  and 
a  voice  or  instrument  be  sounded  close  to  the 
mouth-piece,  a  curious  effect  can  be  perceived 
in  the  soap  film  at  the  other  end  of  the  instru- 
ment. The  vibration  of  the  molecules  of  air 
in  the  tube  is  transferred  to  the  film,  and  bands* 
of  rainbow-tinted  color  become  apparent,  vary- 
ing in  form  as  the  voice  or  instrument  changes, 
and  assuming  an  endless  variety  of  patterns. 
Change  of  pitch  produces  a  noticeable  altera- 
tion  in  the  forms,  and  the  same  notes  on  differ- 
ent instruments  are  marked  by  variations  in 
the  patterns  on  the  soap  solution,  the  colors  in 
which,  as  the  tenuity  of  the  film  increases,  be- 
come marvellously  beautiful. — CasselPs  Family 
Magazine. 

Anthropometry. — The  Anthropometric 
Committee  of  the  British  Association  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  systematic  investi- 
gation of  the  heights,  weights,  and  other  di- 
mensions of  the  human  inhabitants  of  the  em- 
pire, laid  their  report  before  the  Association  at 
the  last  meeting.  They  stated  that  considera- 
ble progress  had  been  made  in  carrying  out  the 
objects  of  the  Committee  during  the  past  year, 
returns  having  been  obtained  giving  the  birth- 
place, origin,  and  sex.  age,  height,  weight,  color 
of  hair  and  eyes,  girth  of  chest,  and  strength  of 
arm  and  eyesight  of  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons, including  pupils  at  Westminster  and  other 
schools,  London  policemen  and  letter-sorters, 
rifle  volunteers,  soldiers,  and  criminals.  The 
Committee  had  thus  procured  nearly  12,000 
original  observations  on  the  question  of  height 
and  weight  in  relation  to  age,  in  addition  to 
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50,000  previously  collected.  From  tables  em- 
bodying the  results  of  these  inquiries  it  appeared 
that  the  London  letter-sorters  were  the  lowest 
in  height,  the  average  between  the  ages  of  20 
and  35  being  64-67  •  1  inches.  They  were  also 
Che  lowest  in  point  of  weight,  being  only  from 
122  «5  to  139 '9  lbs.  The  metropolitan  police 
stood  at  the  head  of  both  lists,  height  69-2-71  •  5 
inches  and  weight  162  •  5-182*  7  pounds.  From 
other  tables  it  appeared  that  the  average  of 
weight  and  height  varies  with  the  social  posi- 
tion and  occupations  of  the  people,  so  that  to 
arrive  at  the  typical  proportions  of  the  British 
race  it  would  be  necessary  to  measure  a  pro- 
portionate number  of  individuals  of  each  class. 
Taking  the  census  of  1871  as  a  standard,  a 
model  community  should  consist  of  14-82  per 
cent  of  the  non-laboring  class,  47-46  percent  of 
the  laboring  class,  and  37  •  72  per  cent  of  the 
artisan  and  operative  classes.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  such  a  representative  population  will 
be  found  in  some  of  the  larger  county  towns, 
such  as  York,  Derby,  and  Exeter.  In  the  pro- 
fessional class  the  full  stature  is  attained  at  21 
years,  and  in  the  artisan  class  between  25  and 
30  years.  According  to  some  American  statis- 
tics a  slight  increase  in  height  takes  place  up  to 
the  35th  year.  The  growth  in  weight  does  not 
cease  with  that  of  the  stature,  but  continues 
slowly  in  both  classes  up  to  about  the  30th 
year.  Similar  investigations  which  have  been 
made  in  other  countries  have  led  so  far  to  coin- 
cident results  that  it  is  hoped  that,  in  course  of 
time,  information  of  great  value  will  be  elicited. 
— Nature, 

A  Rapid  Cure  for  Cold. — R.  Rudolfi  re- 
ports in  the  Gazzetta  Medica  I ta  liana  the  follow- 
ing observation  made  on  himselff.  Being 
seized  with  a  severe  coryza,  he  happened  to 
chew  one  or  two  twigs  of  the  eucalyptus,  at  the 
same  time  swallowing  the  saliva  secreted,  which 
had  a  bitter  and  aromatic  flavor.  To  his  sur- 
prise he  found  that  in  the  course  of  half  an 
hour  the  nasal  catarrh  had  disappeared.  Some 
days  later  he  was  seized  with  another  attack 
from  a  fresh  exposure  to  cold,  when  the  same 
treatment  was  followed  by  an  equally  fortu- 
nate result.  He  then  prescribed  the  remedy  to 
several  of  his  patients,  all  of  whom  were  bene- 
fited in  the  same  way.  He  believes  that  this 
treatment  is  only  suitable  in  acute  cases. — 
British  Medical  Journal, 

A  Tell-tale  Compass. — To  the  captain  of 
a  ship  it  is  of  prime  importance  to  know 
whether  the  vessel  is  steering  on  her  proper 
course  or  not.  His  first  question  before  leav- 
ing his  berth  in  the  morning  often  is.  "  Stew- 
ard, how's  her  head  ?"  and  many  a  passenger 
will  remember  the  steward's  early  visit  to  the 
binnacle  in  order  to  prepare  his  answer.     Mr. 


H.  A.  Severn  has  devjsed  a  tell-tale  compass 
which  obviates  the  necessity  for  inquiry  and 
the  trouble  of  going  on  deck,  and  gives  the 
captain  the  information  he  requires  even  in  his 
own  cabin.  An  electrical  apparatus  connected 
with  a  compass  is  fitted  into  a  small  box,  which 
may  be  carried  to  any  part  of  the  ship  ;  two 
adjustable  index  hands  are  placed  above  the 
card,  and  these,  with  allowance  for  deviations, 
are  set  to  the  vessel's  course.  Unbroken  si- 
lence indicates  that  all  is  going  well ;  but  let 
the  vessel  once  overpass  the  limits  of  deviation, 
and  an  electric  bell  rings  and  continues  to  ring 
until  the  right  course  is  again  steered.  With 
two  bells  unlike  in  tone,  one  for  starboard  the 
other  for  port,  it  would  be  easy  to  ascertain 
the  direction  of  the  deviation,  and  thus  lessen 
to  some  extent  the  risks  of  navigation  in 
crowded  seas  or  near  a  coast. 
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VARIETIES. 

Variety  in  Occupation.— -There  is  a  pow- 
erful reason  for  preferring  a  preponderance  of 
intellectual  over  muscular  exercises  in  all  con- 
ditions of  life,  healthy  or  otherwise.  The 
mind,  unlike  the  body,  is  capable  of  perpetual 
and  apparently  unlimited  development  during 
the  whole  extent  of  life,  while  its  influence 
over  the  body  is,  even  in  ordinary  subjects,  at 
least  as  great  as  the  converse  influence  of  the 
body.  With  the  highly  cultured  it  seems  to  be 
much  greater,  and  this  is  probably  the  reason 
why  brain -workers  generally  attain  a  greater 
age  than  others.  We  cannot  doubt  that,  cceteris 
paribus,  intellectual  activity  sufficiently  varied 
is  beneficial  to  the  health  rather  than  other- 
wise. As  modern  European  life  is  consti- 
tuted, complete  mental  rest  for  days  and  weeks 
together  is  necessary,  in  periods  more  or  less 
frequent,  for  every  brain- worker.  By  rest,  in- 
deed, we  do  not  mean  sell-imposed  inactivity 
or  banishment  from  all  else  but  ourselves  and 
our  thoughts,  «for,  with  Cowper,  we  believe 
that. 

"  Absence  of  occupation  is  not  rest, 
A  mind  quite  vacant  is  a  mind  distressed.11 

Probably  this  kind  of  mental  inaction  is  seldom 
necessary,  or  even  advisabU.  But  besides  tne 
directly  physical  benefits  of  cessation  from  pro- 
fessional work,  change  of  air,  and  other  slight 
changes,  restful  elements  are  to  be  sought  in 
the  semi-emotional,  semi-intellectual,  recrea- 
tion of  music  and  art,  already  noticed,  and  of 
unfamiliar  scenery  ;  in  such  social  exercises  as 
acting  and  play-going,  debating,  card-playing, 
singing,  and  dancing  ;  and,  above  all,  in  the 
pleasures  of  friendships  and  social  intercourse. 
The  principal  difference  which  we  believe 
should  always  exist  between  the  occupations 
of  the  two  sexes  is,  that  women  should  never 
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give  themselves  over  to  such  exhausting  forms 
of  work,  whether  of  brain  or  of  muscles,  as 
men  may.  This  is  not  so  much  because  of 
their  average  strength  being  lower  (for  average 
considerations  should  not  bind  the  exceptions) 
as  because  experience  shows  that  such  occupa- 
tions tend  to  impair  the  distinctive  grace  and 
freshness  of  the  sex.  How  much  the  human 
race  owes  to  this  freshness  of  life,  usually  pre- 
served so  much  longer  in  women,  none  can 
tell,  but  all  instinctively  recognize  its  influ- 
ence. The  danger  of  desultory  habits  and 
moods,  as  a  result  of  frequent  variety  in  occu- 
pation, is,  we  believe,  greatly  exaggerated. 
It  exists  principally  for  those  whose  early  edu- 
cation has  been  defective  and  limited,  and 
whose  natures  have  been  formed  in  such  a  nar- 
row mould  that  they  cannot  properly  assimilate 
and  dispose  of  the  results  of  varied  experience. 
For  those  who,  coming  of  a  cultured  stock, 
have  received  a  thorough  and  comprehensive 
training  in  early  life,  there  should  be  no  such 
danger.  When  their  education  is  complete — 
and  this  rule  holds  good  for  both  sexes — they 
should  choose  and  enter  upon  one  regular  oc- 
cupation, but  not  be  bound  by  any  rules  which 
their  own  taste  and  discretion  does  not  fix,  in 
the  disposal  of  their  leisure.  The  more  variety 
in  this  the  better. — Kensington. 

TWILIGHT  THOUGHTS. 

O  winter  twilight,  while  the  moon 
Grows  whiter  on  the  deepening  blue, 
I  find  some  brief-lived  thoughts  in  you, 

That  rise  not  in  the  night  or  noon. 

Of  faded  loves,  that  once  were  sweet, 
But  now  are  neither  sweet  nor  sad  ; 
Of  hopes  that,  distant,  looked  so  glad, 

Yet  lie,  unnoticed,  at  our  feet : 

Of  these  I  think,  until  the  red 
Has  wasted  from  the  Western  sky, 
And  royal  reigns  the  Moon  on  high  ;— 

What  profits  to  lament  the  dead  ? 

Small  profit ;  yet  in  dreams  that  hold 
One  hand  to  forward,  one  to  past, 
We  stay  the  years  that  fly  so  fast, 

And  link  our  new  lives  to  the  old.        F.  W.  B. 

Contagion. — Contagion  consists  physically 
of  minute  solid  particles.  The  process  of  con- 
tagion consists  in  the  passage  of  these  from  the 
bodies  of  the  sick  into  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere, and  in  the  inhalation  of  one  or  more  of 
them  by  those  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
If  contagion  were  a  gaseous  or  vapory  emana- 
tion, it  would  be  equally  diffused  through  the 
sick-room,  and  all  who  entered  it  would,  if 
susceptible,  suffer  alike  and  inevitably.  But 
such  is  not  the  case  ;  for  many  people  are  ex- 
posed for  weeks  and  months  without  suffering. 
Of  two  persons  situated  in  exactly  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, and  exposed  in  exactly  the  same 
degree  to  a  given  contagion,  one  .may  suffer, 
and  the  other  escape.     The  explanation  of  this 


is  that  the  little  particles  of  contagion  are  irreg- 
ularly scattered  about  in  the  atmosphere,  so 
that  the  inhalation  of  one  or  more  of  them  is 
purely  a  matter  of  chance,  such  chance  bear- 
ing a  direct  relation  to  the  number  of  particles 
which  exist  in  a  given  cubic  space.  Suppose 
that  a  hundred  germs  are  floating  about  in  a 
room  containing 'two  thousand  cubic  feet  of 
air.  There  is  one  germ  for  every  twenty  cubic 
feet.  Naturally  the  germs  will  be  most  numer- 
ous in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  their 
source,  the  person  of  the  sufferer  ;  but,  except- 
ing this  one  place,  they  may  be  pretty  equally 
distributed  through  the  room,  or  they  may  be 
very  unequally  distributed.  A  draught  across 
the  bed  may  carry  them  now  to  one  side,  now 
to  the  other.  The  mass  of  them  may  be  near 
the  ceiling  or  near  the  floor.  In  a  given 
twenty  cubic  feet  there  may  be  a  dozen  germs, 
or  there  may  be  none  at  all.  One  who  enters 
the  room  may  inhale  a  germ  before  he  has 
been  in  it  ten  minutes,  or  he  may  remain  there 
for  an  hour  without  doing  so.  Double  the 
number  of  germs  and  you  double  the  danger. 
Diminish  the  size  of  the  room  by  one  half,  and 
you  do  the  same.  Keep  the  windows  shut, 
and  you  keep  the  germs  in  ;  open  them,  and 
they  pass  out  with  the  changing  air.  Hence 
the  importance  of  free  ventilation  ;  and  hence 
one  reason  why  fever  should  be  treated,  if  pos- 
sible, in  large  airy  rooms.  Not  only  is  free 
ventilation  good  for  the  sufferer,  but  it  dimin- 
ishes the  risk  to  the  attendants. — Nineteenth 
Century. 

TWO  LOVERS, 
i. 

Lovb  my  lover ;  on  the  neights  above  me 
He  mocks  my  poor  attainment  with  a  frown ; 
I,  looking  up  as  he  is  looking  down. 

By  his  displeasure  guess  he  still  doth  love  me ; 

For  his  ambitious  love  would  ever  prove  me 
More  excellent  than  I  as  yet  am  shown. 
So  straining  for  some  good  ungrasped,  unknown, 

I  vainly  would  become  his  image  of  me. 

And,  reaching  through  the  dreadful  gulfs  that  sever 
Our  souls,  I  strive  with  darkness  nights  and  days 
Till  my  perfected  work  towards  him  I  raise. 

Who  laughs  thereat  and  scorns  me  more  than  ever ; 
Yet  his  upbraiding  is  beyond  all  praise. 

This  lover  that  I  love  I  call  Endeavor. 

11. 

I  have  another  lover  loving  me, 
Himself  beloved  of  all  men,  fair  and  true. 
He  would  not  have  me  change  although  I  grew 

Perfect  as  light,  because  more  tenderly 

He  loves  myself  than  loves  what  I  might  be. 
Low  at  my  feet  he  sings  the  winter  through, 
And  never  won  I  love  to  hear  him  woo. 

For  in  my  heaven  both  sun  and  moon  is  he, 
To  my  bare  life  a  fruitful-flooding  Nile, 
His  voice  like  April  airs  that  in  our  isle 

Wake  sap  in  trees  that  slept  since  Autumn  went, 
His  words  are  all  caresses,  and  his  smile 

The  relic  of  some  Eden  ravishment ; 

And  he  that  loves  me  so  I  call  Content. 

A.  Mary  F.  Robinson. 
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George  Sand  died  in  1876,  and  her  to  understand  the  hideous  and  ignoble 

publisher,   Michel  Levy,  died  the  year  things   with    which,  under   this  name, 

before,   in    1875.      In  May,    1875,   just  England    and    America  [have   made   us 

after    Michel    Levy's    death,     Madame  familiar.   Cheap  books,  in  the  revolution 

Sand  wrote  a  letter  in  which  she  renders  of   Michel    Levy,   were  books   in    the 

a  tribute  of  praise  and  gratitude  to  the  format  Charpmtier  or  the  format  Livy, 

memory  of  that  enterprising,  sagacious,  books  in  duodecimo  instead  of  octavo  ; 

and  successful  man.     She  describes  his  and  costing,  in  general,  two-and- six  pence 

character,   his  habits,  his   treatment   of  or  three  shillings  a  volume  instead    of 

his  authors,  his  way  of  doing  business,  eight  shillings    or  nine    shillings.      But 

his  conception  of  the  book  trade  and  of  they  were  still  books  of  an  outward  form 

its  prospects.     It  was  by  this  conception  and  fashion  to  satisfy  a  decent  taste,  not 

and  by  the  line  which  he  boldly  took  in  to  revolt  it ;  books  shapely,  well  printed, 

pursuance  of  it  that  he  was  original  and  well  margined  ;  agreeable  to  look  upon 

remarkable;  a  main  creator,  says  Madame  and  clear  to  read. 

Sand,  of  our  new  modus  vivendi  in  liter-  Such  as  it  was,  however,  the  cheapen - 

ature  ;  one  whose  disappearance  is  not  ing  of  their  books  threw,  at  first,  French 

the  disappearance  of  a  rich  man  merely,  authors  into   alarm.     They  thought  it 

but  of  an  intellectual  force.  threatened  their  interests.  "  I  remember 

Thejn  dust  rial  and  literary  revolution  the  time,  not  so  very  long  ago,"  says 

for  wflfeh    Michel  L^vy  did    so    much  Madame  Sand,  "  when  we  replied  to  the 

may  be  summed  up  in  two  words  :  cheap  publishers  who   were  demonstrating  to 

books.     But  by  cheap  books  we  are  not  us  what  the  results  of  the  future  would 

New  Series.— Vol.  XXXI.,  No.  5  33 
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be  :  '  Yes,  if  you  succeed,  it  will  be  all 
very  well ;  but  if  you  fail,  if,  after  an 
immense  issue  of  books,  you  do  not 
diffuse  the  taste  for  reading,  then  you 
are  lost,  and  we  along  with  you.'  And 
I  urged  upon  Michel  L6vy,"  she  con- 
tinues, "  this  objection  among  others, 
that  frivolous  or  unhealthy  books  attract- 
ed the  masses,  to  the  exclusion  of  works 
which  are  useful  and  conscientious.  He 
replied  to  me  w^ith  that  practical  intelli- 
gence which  he  possessed  in  so  eminent  a 
degree  :  '  Possibly,  and  even  probably, 
it  may  be  so  at  first.  But  consider  this  : 
that  the  reading  of  bad  books  has  in- 
evitably one  good  result.  It  inspires  a 
man  with  the  curiosity  to  read,  it  gives 
him  the  habit  of  reading,  and  the  habit 
becomes  a  necessity.  I  intend  that  be- 
fore ten  years  are  over  people  shall  ask 
for  their  book  as  impatiently  as  if  it  were 
a  question  of  dinner  when  one  is  hungry. 
Food  and  books,  we  have  to  create  a 
state  of  things  when  both  shall  alike  be 
felt  as  needs  ;  and  you  will  confess  then, 
you  writers  and  artists,  that  we  have 
solved  your  problem  :  Man  does  not  live 
by  bread  alone,  *  * ' 

The  ten  years  were  not  ended  before 
Michel  Levy's  authors  had  to  own,  says 
Madame  Sand,  that  their  publisher  was 
right.  Madame  Sand  adds  that  this  led 
her  to  reflect  on  the  value  of  the  medi- 
ocre in  art  and  literature.  Illustrious 
friends  and  fellow -authors  of  hers  had 
been  in  despair  at  seeing  works  of  the 
third  order  obtain  a  success  far  beyond 
any  that  they  could  expect  for  their  own 
works,  and  they  were  disposed  to  think 
that  with  cheap  books  an  era  of  literary 
decadence  was  opening.  You  are  misled, 
she  tells  them,  by  the  passing  disturbance 
which  important  innovations  always 
create  at  first.  It  was  thought  when 
railways  came  that  we  had  seen  the  last 
of  conveyance  by  horses  and  carriages, 
and  that  the  providers  of  it  must  all  be 
ruined  ;  but  it  turns  out  that  railways 
have  created  a  business  for  horses  and 
carriages  greater  than  there  ever  was  be- 
fore. In  the  same  way  the  abundant 
consumption  of  middling  literature  has 
stimulated  the  appetite  for  knowing  and 
judging  books.  Second-rate,  common- 
place literature  is  what  the  ignorant 
require  for  catching  the  first  gleam  ;  the 
day  will  dawn  for  them  as  it  does  for 
the  child,  who  by  degrees  as  he  learns  to 


read  learns  to  understand  also  ;  and  in 
fifty  years  from  this  time  the  bad  and 
the  middling  in  literature  will  be  unable 
to  find  a  publisher,  because  they  will  be 
unable  to  find  a  market. 

So  prophesied  George  Sand,  and  the 
prophecy  was  certainly  a  bold  one.  May 
we  really  hope  that  toward  the  year 
1920  the  bad  and  the  middling  in 
literature  will,  either  in  Paris  or  in 
London,  be  unable  to  find  a  publisher 
because  it  will,  be  unable  to  find  a 
market  ?  Let  us  do  our  best  to  bring 
about  such  a  consummation,  without, 
however,  too  confidently  counting  upon 
it.  But  that  on  which  I  at  present 
wish  to  dwell,  in  this  relation  by  Madame 
Sand  of  her  debate  with  her  energetic 
publisher  and  of  her  own  reflections  on 
it,  is  the  view  presented  of  the  book  trade 
and  of  its  future.  That  view  I  believe 
to  be  in  the  main  sound,  and  to  show 
the  course  which  things  do  naturally  and 
properly  tend  to  take,  in  England  as  well 
as  in  France.  I  do  not  say  that  I  quite 
adopt  the  theory  offered  by  Michel  L£vy 
and  accepted  by  George  Sand,  to  explain 
the  courfe  which  things  are  thus  taking. 
I  do  not  think  it  safe  to  say  that  the  con- 
sumption of  the  bad  and  middling  in  lit- 
erature does  of  itself  necessarily  engen- 
der a  taste  for  the  good,  and  that  out  of 
the  multiplication  of  second-rate  books 
for  the  million  the  multiplication  of 
first-rate  books  does  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence spring.  But  the  facts  them- 
selves, I  think,  are  as  Michel  L6vy  laid 
them  down,  though  one  may  dispute  his 
explanation  and  filiation  for  the  facts. 
It  is  a  fact  that  there  is  a  need  for 
cheaper  books,  and  that  authors  and  pub- 
lishers may  comply  with  it  and  yet  not 
be  losers.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  masses, 
when  they  first  take  to  reading,  will 
probably  read  a  great  deal  of  rubbish, 
and  yet  that  the  victory  will  be  with 
good  books  in  the  end.  In  part  we  can 
see  that  this  is  the  course  which  things 
are  actually  taking ;  in  part  we  can 
predict,  from  knowing  the  deepest  and 
strongest  instincts  which  govern  man- 
kind in  its  development — the  instinct 
of  expansion,  the  instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation— that  it  is  the  course  which 
things  will  take  in  the  future.      m 

The  practical  mode  by  which ^lichel 
L6vy  revolutionized  the  book  trade  was 
this.  He  brought  out  in  the  format  Levy, 
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at  three  francs  or  three  francs  and  a  half 
a  volume,  new  works,  such  as,  for  ex- 
ample, those  of  George  Sand  herself, 
which  formerly  would  have  come  out  at 
seven  francs  and  a  half  a  volume.  Nay, 
such  works  would  very  often  have  taken 
two  volumes,  costing  fifteen  francs,  to 
give  no  more  than  what  is  given  in  one 
volume  At  the  format  Ltvy  for  three 
francs  and  a  half.  New  books  in  octavo 
were  cheapened  likewise.  The  two 
octavo  volumes  of  Prince  Metternich's 
Memoirs  and  Correspondence  in  French, 
which  hay*  lately  come  out  in  Paris,  cost 
but  eighteen  francs.  The  two  octavo 
volumes  of  the  English  version  of  Prince 
Metternich's  Memoirs  and  Correspond- 
ence cost  thirty-six  shillings.  But  in  gen- 
eral we  may  say  that  the  important  reform 
accomplished  in  the  French  book  trade 
by  Michel  L6vy  and  by  other  publishers 
of  like  mind  with  him  was  this  :  to  give 
the  public  new  books  at  half-a-crown  or 
three  shillings,  instead  of  at  from  six  to 
twelve  shillings. 

And  now  to  apply  this  where  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  of  very  useful  application, 
to  various  points  which  emerge  in  dis- 
cussing the  copyright  of  English  authors 
and  the  conditions  of  the  English  book 
trade.  I  leave  on  one  side  all  questions 
of  copyright  in  acted  plays,  music,  and 
pictures.  I  confine  myself  to  copyright 
in  books,  and  to  the  chief  questions 
raised  on  it.  My  point  of  view  will  be 
neither  an  author's  point  of  view  nor  a 
publisher's  point  of  view,  nor  yet  the 
point  of  view  of  one  contending  against 
authors  or  publishers,  but  the  point  of 
view  of  one  whose  sole  wish  is  to  let 
things  appear  to  him  fairly  and  naturally, 
and  as  they  really  are. 

A  Royal  Commission  on  Copyright 
has  lately  been  sitting,  and  has  made  its 
report.  "  We  have  arrived  at  a  con- 
clusion," the  report  declares,  "that 
copyright  should  continue  to  be  treated 
by  law  as  a  proprietary  right,  and  that  it 
is  not  expedient  to  substitute  a  right  to 
a  royalty  or  any  ofher  of  a  similar  kind. ' ' 

This  opening  sentence  of  the  report 
refers  to  a  great  battle.  The  Commis- 
sioners have  come,  they  say,  to  a  con- 
clusion "that copyright  should  continue 
to  be  treated  as  a  proprietary  right** 
Here  has  been  the  point  of  conflict,  as 
to  the  proprietary  right  of  the  author, 


as  to  his  right  of  property  in  his  produc- 
tion. Never  perhaps  do  men  show  them- 
selves so  earnest,  so  pertinacious,  so 
untiringly  ingenious,  as  when  they  have 
under  discussion  the  right  and  idea  of 
property.  One  is  reminded  of  Pascal  : 
*•  This  dog  is  miney  said  these  poor  chil- 
dren ;  behold  my  place  in  the  sun  !"  It 
is  disputed  whether  an  author  has  the 
right  of  property  in  his  production  after 
he  has  once  published  it.  Professor  Hux- 
ley and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  contended 
with  indefatigable  ingenuity  before  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Copyright  that  he 
has  ;  and  Mr.  Farrer,  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  Sir  Louis  Mallet  maintained 
resolutely  that  he  has  not.  There  is  no 
question  that  he  can  have  a  right  of  prop- 
erty in  his  productions  so  far  as  the  law 
may  choose  to  create  one  for  him.  But 
the  real  point  at  issue  between  these  dis- 
tinguished and  powerful  disputants  is, 
whether  he  has  a  natural  right. 

Now  for  me  the  matter  is  simplified  by 
my.  believing  that  men,  if  they  go  down 
into  their  own  minds  and  deal  quite  freely 
with  their  own  consciousness,  will  find 
that  they  have  not  any  natural  rights  at. 
all.     And  as  it  so  often  happens  with  a 
difficult  matter  of  dispute,  so  it  happens, 
here  ;  the  difficulty,  the  embarrassment*, 
the  need  for  drawing  subtle  distinctions 
and  for  devising  subtle  means  of  escape: 
from  them,  when  the  right  of  property 
is  under  discussion,   arises   from  one's, 
having  first  built  up  the  idea  of  natural, 
right  as  a  wall  to  run  one's  head  against. 
An  author  has  no  natural  right  to  a  prop- 
erty in  his  production.    But  then  neither 
has  he  a  natural  right  to  anything  what- 
ever which  he  may  produce  or  acquire. 
What  is  true  is  that  a  man  has  a  strong, 
instinct   making   him    seek    to   possess 
what  he  has  produced  or  acquired,  to. 
have  it  at  his  own  disposal ;  that  he  finds, 
pleasure  in  so  having  it,  and  finds  profit. 
The  instinct  is  natural  and  salutary,  al- 
though   it  may  be  over-stimulated  and 
indulged  to  excess.      One  of  the  first 
objects  of  men,  in  combining  themselves 
in  society,  has  been  to  afford  to  the  in- 
dividual, in  his  pursuit  of  this  instinct, 
the  sanction  and  assistance  of  the  laws, 
so  far  as  may  be   consistent  with  the 
general   advantage   of  the   community. 
The  author,  like  other  people,  seeks  the 
pleasure  and  the  profit  of'  having  at  his . 
own  disposal  what  he  produces.     Liter- 
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ary  production,  wherever  it  is  sound, 
is  its  own  exceeding  great  reward  ;  but 
that  does  not  destroy  or  diminish  the 
author's  desire  and  claim  to  be  allowed 
to  have  at  his  disposal,  like  other  people, 
that  which  he  produces,  and  to  be  f re*e 
to  turn  it  to  account.  It  happens  that 
the  thing  which  he  produces  is  a  thing 
hard  for  him  to  keep  at  his  own  disposal, 
easy  for  other  people  to  appropriate  ; 
but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  an 
interesting  producer,  giving  often  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  by  what  he  produces, 
and  not  provoking  nemesis  by  any  huge 
and  immoderate  profits  on  his  produc- 
t  ion,  even  when  it  is  suffered  to  be  at  his 
own  disposal. 

So  society  has  taken  him  under  its 
protection,  and  has  sanctioned  his  prop- 
erty in  his  work,  and  enabled  him  to 
have  it  at  his  own  disposal.  In  England 
our  laws  give  him  the  property  in  his 
work  for  forty-two  years,  or  for  his  own 
life  and  seven  years  afterward,  which- 
ever period  is  longest.  In  France,  the 
law  gives  him  the  property  in  his  work 
for  his  own  life,  and  his  widow's  life, 
and  for  twenty  years  afterward  if  he 
leave  children  ;  for  ten  years  if  he  have 
other  heirs.  In  Germany,  the  property 
in  his  work  is  for  his  life  and  thirty 
years  afterward.  In  Italy,  for  his  life 
and  forty  years  afterward,  with  a  further 
period  during  which  a  royalty  has  to  be 
paid  upon  it  to  his  heirs.  In  the  United 
States  the  author's  property  in  his  work 
is  guaranteed  for  twenty-eight  years  from 
publication,  with  the  right  of  renewal  to 
himself,  his  wife,  or  his  children,  for 
fourteen  years  more. 

And  this,  though  the  author's  produc- 
tion is  a  thing  confessedly  difficult  to 
protect  and  easy  to  appropriate.  But 
it  is  possible  to  protect  it ;  and  so  the 
author  is  suffered  to  enjoy  the  property 
in  his  production,  to  have  it  at  his  own 
disposal.  Mr.  Farrer,  like  so  many 
other  people,  is  haunted  by  a  meta- 
physical conception  of  property  in  itself  \ 
a  conception  distinguishing  between 
things  as  belonging  to  the  class  of  that 
which  is  property  in  itself  and  as  be- 
longing to  the  class  of  that  which  is 
not  property  in  itself.  His  dog%  his  place 
in  the  sun  at  Abinger,  are  of  the  class  of 
property  in  itself  ;  his  booky  if  he  pro- 
duces one,  is  of  the  class  of  that  which 
is  not  property  in  itself.  Sir  Louis 
Mallet  is  in  the  same  order  of  ideas  when 


he  insists  that  ' '  property  arises  from 
limitation  of  supply."  Property  accord- 
ing to  its  essential  nature,  Sir  Louis 
Mallet  means,  property  in  itself.  Let 
us  beware  of  this  metaphysical  phan- 
tom of  property  in  itself,  which, 
like  other  metaphysical  phantoms,  is 
hollow  and  leads  us  to  delusion.  Prop- 
erty is  the  creation  of  law.  It  is  effect 
given  by  society  and  its  laws  to  that 
natural  instinct  in  man  which  makes  him 
seek  to  enjoy  ownership  in  what  he  pro- 
duces, acquires,  or  has.  The  effect  is 
given  because  the  instinct  is  natural,  and 
because  society,  which  makes  the  laws, 
is  itself  composed  of  men  who  feel  the 
instinct.  The  instinct  is  natural,  and  in 
general  society  will  comply  with  it.  But 
there  are  certain  cases  in  which  society 
will  not  comply  with  it,  or  will  comply 
with  it  in  a  very  limited  degree  only  ; 
and  what  has  determined  society  in  these 
cases  to  refuse  or  greatly  limit  its  com- 
pliance with  the  instinct  of  ownership, 
is  the  difficulty  of  giving  effect  to  it,  the 
disadvantage  of  trying  to  give  effect  to 
it  in  spite  of  such  difficulty. 

There  is  no  property,  people  often 
say,  in  ideas,  in  spoken  words  ;  and  it 
is  inferred  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
property  in  ideas  and  words  when  they  are 
embodied  in  a  book.  But  why  is  there  no 
property  in  ideas  and  in  spoken  words, 
while  there  is  property  in  ideas  and 
words  when  they  come  in  a  book  ?  A 
brilliant  talker  may  very  well  have  the 
instinct  of  ownership  in  his  good  sayings, 
and  all  the  more  if  he  must  and  can  only 
talk  them  and  not  write  them.  He 
might  be  glad  of  power  to  prevent  the 
appropriation  of  them  by  other  people, 
to  fix  the  conditions  on  which  alone  the 
appropriation  should  be  allowed,  and  to 
derive  profit  from  allowing  it.  Society, 
again,  may  well  feel  sympathy  with  his 
instinct  of  ownership,  and  a  disposition 
to  assist  and  favor  a  production  which 
gives  it  so  much  pleasure.  But  we  are 
met  by  the  difficulty,  the  insuperable 
difficulty,  of  giving  effect  to  the  pro- 
ducer's instinct  of  ownership  in  this 
case,  of  securing  to  him  the  disposal  of 
his  spoken  ideas  and  words.  Accord- 
ingly, effect  is  not  given  to  it,  and  in 
such  spoken  ideas  and  words  there  is  no 
property. 

In  other  cases  there  is  a  partial  and 
limited    property  given,    and   from   the 
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same  reason — from  the  difficulty  of 
giving  complete  ownership.  Game  is  an 
instance  in  point.  A  man  breeds 
pheasants,  rears  them  and  feeds  them, 
and  he  has  a  natural  instinct  to  keep 
them  in  his  entire  possession,  and  at  his 
own  disposal.  But  the  law  will  allow 
but  a  partial  satisfaction  to  this  instinct 
of  his,  and  the  moment  his  pheasants 
leave  his  land  they  may  be  taken  by  the 
person  to  whose  ground  they  go.  Of  his 
chickens,  meanwhile,  he  retains  owner- 
ship, even  though  they  may  pass  over  to 
his  neighbor's  field.  Yet  very  likely  he 
has  bought  the  eggs  of  the  pheasants  and 
of  the  chickens  alike,  reared  them  both, 
fed  them  both,  and  feels  the  instinct  and 
desire  to  claim  both  alike  as  his  prop- 
erty. But  the  law  gives  effect  to  this 
desire  fully  as  regards  the  chickens,  only 
partially  as  regards  the  pheasants.  Why  ? 
Because  of  the  far  greater  difficulty  of 
giving  full  effect  to  it  as  regards  the 
pheasants,  and  of  the  disadvantage  which 
may  arise  from  persisting  in  giving  effect 
to  it  in  spite  of  the  difficulty.  The  law 
denies  him  the  complete  ownership  of 
the  pheasants  because  they  are  difficult 
to  keep  at  his  own  disposal,  easy  for 
other  people  to  appropriate  ;  and  other 
people  are  more  prone  to  appropriate 
them  than  the  chickens,  and  more  in- 
clined to  dispute  his  ownership,  because 
of  this  very  difficulty  in  maintaining  it 
and  facility  in  violating  it.  Even  the 
partial  ownership  which  the  law  does 
allow  him  it  has  to  fortify  by  special 
measures  for  its  support,  by  making 
trespass  in  pursuit  of  game  a  different 
and  more  serious  offence  than  common 
trespass.  To  gratify  his  instinct  of 
ownership  fully,  to  let  him  have  his  pheas- 
ants at  his  entire  disposal,  the  law  would 
have  to  take  more  stringent  and  ex- 
ceptional measures  in  his  favor  than  it 
takes  now  ;  and  this  every  one  feels  to 
be  out  of  the  question.  The  law  will 
certainly  not  clo  more  for  him  than  it 
does  now  ;  the  only  question  is,  whether 
it  ought  to  do  so  much.  To  give  as 
much  ownership  in  game  as  a  man  en- 
joys now,  special  measures  in  his  favor 
are  required,  because  his  ownership 
meets  with  such  great  natural  difficulties  ; 
but  the  special  measures  are  far  less 
likely  to  be  reinforced  than  to  be  with- 
drawn. 
And  now  to  apply  this  to.  the  question 


of  copyright.  The  instinct  of  an  author 
to  desire  ownership  in  his"  production, 
and  profit  from  that  ownership,  is 
natural.  The  author  is  an  interesting 
person,  and  society  may,  and  probably 
will,  be  even  more  ready,  rather  than 
less  ready,  to  aid  in  giving  effect  to  the 
instinct  in  his  case  than  in  the  case  of 
others,  if  it  can  be  done  without  grave 
inconvenience.  But  there  is  difficulty 
in  securing  his  ownership.  His  pro- 
duction is  a  production  particularly 
difficult  to  keep  at  his  own  disposal, 
particularly  easy  for  others  to  appropriate. 
His  claim  to  some  benefit  of  ownership, 
however,  is  generally  admitted,  and  he 
has  ownership  given  to  him  for  a  limited 
;term  of  years.  He  finds  a  publisher, 
and  in  concert  with  Jiim  he  exercises  his 
ownership  ;  and  the  result  in  England 
of  this  concert  between  author  and  pub- 
lisher is,  that  English  books  are  exceed- 
ingly dear.  A  strong  desire  for  cheaper 
books  begins  to  be  felt.  Here  is  the  real 
importance  of  Sir  Louis  Mallet's  con- 
tention, and  Mr.  Farrer's.  "  To 
Englishmen,"  says  Sir  Louis  Mallet, 
1 '  easy  access  to  the  contemporary 
literature  of  their  own  language  is  only 
possible  on  the  condition  of  exile ; 
England  is  the  only  country  in  which 
English  books  are  scarce  or  dear." 
4  *  Nothing  can  be  more  intolerable, ' '  says 
Mr.  Farrer,  "  than  a  system  of  copy- 
right-law under  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  mother-country,  in  which  the  books 
are  produced,  are  the  only  persons  in 
the  world  who  are  prevented  from  obtain- 
ing cheap  editions  of  them."  An  im- 
patience, to  which  Mr.  Farrer  and  Sir 
Louis  Mallet  here  give  utterance, '  an 
impatience  at  the  dearness  of  English 
books,  a  desire  to  have  them  cheaper, 
has  therefore  to  be  added  to  the  original 
difficulty  of  securing  the  author's  owner- 
ship in  a  kind  of  production  which  is  by 
nature  hard  to  keep  at  his  disposal,  easy 
to  appropriate.  An  increased  difficulty 
of  securing  his  ownership  is  the  result. 

The  ingenious  reasoning  of  Professor 
Huxley  and  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  and 
even  the  line  taken  by  Mr.  Froude  in 
that  instructive  and  interesting  article  on 
Copyright  which  he  published  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review^  fail,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
touch  the  point  where  the  strength  of 
their  adversaries'  case  lies.  Like  their 
adversaries,  they  lodge  themselves,  stark 
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and  stiff,  in*  the  idea  of  "  property  in 
itself;"  only,  for  them,  an  author's 
work  is  "property  in  itself"  just  as 
much  as  his  horse  or  his  field,  while,  for 
their  adversaries,  his  horse  or  his  field 
is  ' '  property  in  itself, ' '  but  his  work  is 
not.  Let  us  grant  that  the  adversaries 
are  wrong,  and  that  an  author's  work  is 
"property  in  itself"  (whatever  that 
may  mean),  just  as  much  as  his  horse  or 
his  field.  He  has  at  any  rate,  we  will 
suppose,  the  same  instinct  making  him 
seek  to  have  the  ownership  and  profit  of 
hist  work  as  to  have  the  ownership  and 
profit  of  his  horse  or  field.  But  what 
makes  the  law  give  him  such  full  owner- 
ship as  it  does  of  his  horse  or  field,  is 
not  that  the  horse  or  field  is  "  property 
in  itself  ;"  it  is  that  to  comply  with  his 
natural  desire,  and  to  secure  him  in  his 
ownership,  is  in  the  case  of  the  horse  or 
field  comparatively  easy.  And  what 
makes  the  law  give  him  a  more  limited 
ownership  of  his  literary  work  is  not  that 
this  work  fails  to  prove  its  claim  to  be 
considered  "  property  in  itself;"  it  is 
that  in  the  case  of  his  literary  work  to 
secure  him  in  his  ownership  is  much 
more  difficult.  And  suppose  we  add 
sufficiently  to  the  difficulty,  by  the  rise 
of  a  general  impatience  at  the  dearness 
of  new  books  in  England  ;  of  general 
irritation  at  seeing  that  a  work  like  Lord 
Macaulay's  Life  comes  out  at  thirty-six 
shillings  in  England,  while  in  France  it 
would  come  out  at  eighteen  francs  ;  that 
a  new  novel  by  George  Eliot  costs  a 
guinea  and  a  half,  while  a  new  novel  by 
George  Sand  costs  three  shillings  ;  of 
general  complaints  that  "  the  inhabitants 
of  the  mother-country,  in  which  the 
books  are  produced,  are  the  only  persons 
in  the  world  who  are  prevented  from 
obtaining  cheap  editions  of  them" — 
suppose  we  add,  I  say,  to  the  difficulty 
by  all  this,  and  you  endanger  the  reten- 
tion of  even  the  right  of  ownership  which 
the  law  secures  to  the  author  now.  The 
advantage  of  complying  with  the  author's 
instinct  of  ownership  might  be  out- 
weighed by  the  disadvantage  of  comply- 
ing with  it  under  such  accumulated  and 
immense  difficulty. 

But  yet  to  secure,  so  far  as  without 
intolerable  inconvenience  it  can  be  done, 
the  benefits  of  ownership  in  his  produc- 
tion to  the  author,  every  one,  or  almost 
very  one,  professes  to  desire.     And,  in 


general,  those  who  profess  to  desire  this 
do  really  mean,  I  think,  what  they  say  ; 
and  there  is  no  disposition  in  their  minds 
to  put  the  author  off  with  benefits  which 
are  illusory.  But  Mr.  Farrer  and  others 
propose,  no  doubt  without  intending  the 
poor  author  any  harm,  a  mode  of  benefit 
to  him  from  his  productions  which  does 
seem  quite  illusory.  The  proposal  is  to 
set  all  the  world  free  to  print  and  sell 
his  work  as  soon  as  it  appears,  on  con- 
dition of  paying  him  a  royalty  of  ten  per 
cent.  But  both  authors  and  publishers, 
and  all  who  have  the  most  experience 
in  the  matter,  and  the  nearest  interest, 
unite  in  saying  that  the  author's  benefit 
under  tmVplan  would  be  precarious  and 
illusory.  The  poor  man  pursuing  his 
ten  per  cent  over  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  would  be  pitiable  enough.  But 
what  shall  we  say  of  him  pursuing  his  ten 
per  cent  over  all  the*  British  dominions  ; 
what  shall  we  say  of  him  pursuing  it># 
under  an  international  copyright  on  this 
plan  between  all  English-speaking 
people,  over  the  United  States  of 
America  ?  There  are  many  objections 
to  this  plan  of  a  royalty  ;  but  the  decisive 
objection  is,  that  whereas  every  one 
professes  the  wish  not  to  take  away  from 
the  autKor  all  substantial  benefit  from 
the  sale  of  his  work,  this  plan,  in  tjie 
opinion  of  those  best  able  to  judge, 
would  take  it  away  entirely. 

The  Royal  Commission  reported 
against  this  plan  of  a  royalty,  and  in  favjar 
of  continuing  the  present  plan  of  securing 
by  law  to  the  author  an  ownership  in 
his  work  for  a  limited  term  of  years. 
The  Commissioners  have  proposed  what 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  very  great 
improvement  upon  the  present  arrange- 
ment :  instead  of  a  copyright  for  forty- 
two  years,  or  for  life  and  seven  years 
after,  whichever  period  is  longest,  they 
propose  to  give,  as  in  Germany,  a  copy- 
right for  the  author's  life  and  for  thirty 
years  after.  But  the  principle  is  the 
same  as  in  the  arrangement  cf  1842,  and 
there  is  no  danger  at  present,  in  spite  of 
Mr.  Farrer's  efforts,  of  the  principle  be- 
ing departed  from.  Mr.  Froude  says 
truly  that  the  course  recommended  by 
Mr.  Farrer,  the  withdrawal,  in  effect, 
from  the  author  of  the  benefits  of  owner- 
ship in  his  work,  is  a  course  which  every 
single  person  practically  connected  with 
literature  consents  in  condemning.     He 
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says  truly  that  there  is  no  agitation  for 
it.  He  says  truly  that  the  Press  is  silent 
about  it,  and  that  no  complaints  are 
heard  from  the  public. 

And  yet  the  natural  facts,  in  England 
as  in  France,  are  as  Michel  L6vy  states 
them  in  his  conversation  with  Madame 
Sand  ;  there  is  a  need  for  cheaper  books, 
the  need  will  have  to  be  satisfied,  and  it 
may  be  satisfied  without  loss  to  either 
author  or  publisher.  The  strength  of 
the  dissatisfaction  of  Sir  Louis  Mallet 
and  of  Mr.  Farrer  with  the  actual  course 
of  the  book  trade  in  England,  is  that 
the  course  of  our  book  trade  goes  counter 
to  those  natural  facts.  Sooner  or  later 
it  will  have  to  adjust  itself  to  them,  or 
there  will  be  an  explosion  of  discontent 
likely  enough  to  sweep  away  copyright, 
and  to  destroy  the  author's  benefit  from 
his  work  by  reducing  it  to  some  such 
illusory  benefit  as  that  offered  by  the 
royalty  plan  of  Mr.  Farrer.  As  our 
nation  grows  more  civilized,  as  a  real 
love  of  reading  comes  to  prevail  more 
widely,  the  system  which  keeps  up  the 
present  exorbitant  price  of  new  books  in 
England,  the  system  of  lending-libraries 
from  which  books  are  hired,  will  be  seen 
to  be,  as  it  is,  eccentric,  artificial,  and 
unsatisfactory  in  the  highest  degree.  It 
is  a  machinery  for  the  multiplication  and 
protection  of  bad  literature,  and  for 
keeping  good  books  dear.  In  general, 
a  book  which  is  worth  a  man's  reading 
is  worth  his  possessing.  The  plan  of 
having  one's  books  from  a  lending- 
library  leads  to  reading  imperfectly  and 
without  discrimination,  to  glancing  at 
books  and  not  going  through  them,  or 
rather  to  going  through,  for  the  most 
part,  a  quantity  of  the  least  profitable 
sort  of  books  only — novels — and  of  but 
glancing  at  whatever  is  more  serious. 
Every  genuine  reader  will  feel  that  the 
book  he  cares  to  read  he  cares  to  possess, 
and  the  number  of  genuinJ  readers 
among  us,  in  spite  of  all  our  short- 
comings, is  on  the  increase.  Mr. 
Froude,  indeed,  says,  having  the  ex- 
perience of  an  editor's  shelves  before  his 
eyes,  that  instead  of  desiring  the  posses- 
sion of  more  books  than  one  has,  one 
might  rather  desire  not  to  possess  half  of 
those  that  one  has  now.  But  the  books 
he  means  are  just  those  which  a  genuine 
reader  would  never  think  of  buying,  and 
which  yet  are  shot  upon  us  now  in  pro- 


fusion by  the  lending-libraries.  Mr. 
Froude  says,  again,  that  new  books  are 
not  the  best  books,  and  that  old  books, 
which  are  best,  are  to  bought  cheap. 
True,  old  books  of  surpassing  value  are 
to  be  bought  cheap  ;  but  there  are  good 
new  books,  too,  and  good  new  books 
have  a  stimulus  and  an  interest  peculiar 
to  themselves,  and  the  reader  will  not 
be  content  to  forego  them.  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  may  tell  him  that  to  desire  the 
possession  of  good  new  books,  when  he 
is  not  rich,  is,  merely  the  common  case 
of  the  poor  desiring  to  possess  what  is 
accessible  to  the  rich  only  ;  that  it  is  as 
if  he  wanted  fine  horses,  and  the  best 
champagne,  and  hothouse  flowers,  and 
strawberries  at  Christmas.  But  the 
answer  is  that  the  good  new  books,  un- 
like the  horses  and  champagne,  may  be 
brought  within  his  reach  without  loss  to 
the  vender,  and  that  it  is  only  the 
eccentric,  artificial,  and  highly  unsatis- 
factory system  of  our  book  trade  which 
prevents  it. 

The  three-shilling  book  is  our  great 
want,  the  book  at  three  shillings  or  half- 
a-crown,  like  the  books  of  the  format 
Uvy,  shapely  and  seemly,  and  as  accept- 
able to  the  eye  as  the  far  dearer  books 
which  we  have  now.  The  price  proposed 
will  perfectly  allow  of  this.  The  French 
books  of  the  format  Uvy  and  the 
French  books  in  octavo  are  as  shapely 
and  seemly,  as  acceptable  to  the  eye,  as 
the  corresponding  English  books  at 
double  and  treble  their  price.  The  two 
octavo  volumes  of  Madame  de  R6musat 
Memoirs  in  French  cost  but  twelve  shil- 
lings, yet  they  make  a  handsomer  book 
than  the  two  octavo  volumes  of  the  same 
work  in  English,  which  cost  thirty-two. 
A  cheap  literature  hideous  and  ignoble 
of  aspect,  like  the  tawdry  novels  which 
flare  in  the  bookshelves  of  our  railway- 
stations,  and  which  seem  designed,  as  so 
much  else  that  is  produced  for  the  use 
of  our  middle  class  seems  designed  for 
people  with  a  low  standard  of  life,  is  not 
what  is  wanted.  A  sense  of  beauty  and 
fitness  ought  to  be  satisfied  in  the  form 
and  aspect  of  the  books  we  read,  as  we# 
as  by  their  contents.  The  contents 
offered  us  for  next  to  nothing,  but  in 
hideous  and  ignoble  form  and  aspect,  is 
not  what  one  desires.  A  man  would 
willingly  pay  higher,  but  in  the  measure 
of  his  means,   tor  what  he  values,   in 
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order  to  have  it  in  worthy  form.  But 
our  present  prices  are  prohibitive.  The 
taste  for  beautiful  books  is  a  charming 
and  humane  taste  for  a  rich  man,  though 
really,  as  has  been  already  said,  our 
ordinary  dear  books  gratify  this  taste  not 
a  bit  better  than  the  French  cheaper  ones. 
However,  the  taste  for  beautiful  books 
requires  expense,  no  doubt,  to  be  fully 
gratified  ;  and  in  large  paper  copies  and 
exquisite  bindings  the  rich  man  may 
gratify  it  still,  even  when  we  have  re- 
formed our  book  trade.  For  reforming 
it,  the  signal  innovation  necessary,  as  in 
France,  is  the  three-shilling  book  ;  al- 
though, of  course,  the  price  of  our  new 
works  in  octavo  at  sixteen  or  eighteen 
shillings  a  volume  would  also  have  to  be 
reduced  in  proportion.  If  nothing  of 
this  kind  is  done,  if  the  system  of  our 
book  trade  remains  as  it  is,  dissatisfac- 
tion, not  loud  and  active  at  present — I 
grant  that  to  Mr.  Froude — will  grow  and 
stir  more  and  more,  and  will  certainly 
end  by  menacing,  in  spite  of  whatever 
conclusion  the  Royal  Commission  may 
now  adopt  and  proclaim,  the  proprietary 
right  of  the  author. 

The  doctrine  of  M.  Michel  L6vy  re- 
specting the  book  trade,  and  what  I  have 
been  saying  about  our  book  trade  at 
home,  have  their  application  in  America 
also,  and  I  must  end  with  a  few  words 
concerning  the  book  trade  of  the  United 
States.  Indeed,  one  is  invited  by  the 
Americans  themselves  to  do  so,  for  the 
famous  publishers  in  New  York,  the 
Messrs.  Harper,  have  addressed  to  the 
authors  and  publishers  of  this  country 
a  proposal  for  an  International  Confer- 
ence on  Copyright ;  Mr.  Conant,  who 
is  understood  to  be  connected  with  the 
publishing  house  of  Messrs.  Harper,  has 
given  in  an  English  magazine  an  exposi- 
tion of  American  opinion  on  the  matter, 
and  an  Englishman  of  legal  training  and 
great  acuteness,  who  signs  himself 
"  C,"  but  whom  we  may,  I  believe, 
without  indiscretion,  name  as  Mr. 
Leonard  Courtney,  has  commented  on 
Mr.  Conant* s  exposition. 
•  The  Americans,  as  is  well  known, 
have  at  present,  to  quote  the  words  of  an 
American,  Mr.  George  Putnam,  who  has 
published  on  this  question  of  copyright 
a  pamphlet  very  temperate  and,  in 
general,  very  judicious,  * '  no  regulation 
to  prevent  the  use, without  remuneration, 


of  the  literary  property  of  foreign 
authors."  Mr.  Putnam  adds :  "The 
United  States  is,  therefore,  at  present 
the  only  country  itself  possessing  a  litera- 
ture of  importance,  and  making  a  large 
use  of  the  literature  of  the  world,  which 
has  done  nothing  to  recognize  and  pro- 
tect by  law  the  rights  of  foreign  authors 
of  whose  property  it  is  enjoying  the 
benefit,  or  to  obtain  a  similar  recognition 
and  protection  for  its  own  authors 
abroad." 

The  Americans,  some  of  them,  as  is 
well  known,  defend  this  state  of  things  by 
adopting  the  cry  of  "  free  books  for  free 
men."  A  Conference  held  at  Philadel- 
phia, in  1872,  passed  resolutions  declar- 
ing that  "  thought,  when  given  to  the 
world,  is,  as  light,  free  to  all ;"  and, 
moreover,  that  "  the  good  of  our  whole 
people,  and  the  safety  of  our  republican 
institutions,  demand  that  books  shall  not 
be  made  too  cbstly  for  the  multitude  by 
giving  the  power  to  foreign  authors  to 
fix  their  price  here  as  well  as  abroad." 

Mr.  Conant,  in  his  representation  to 
the  English  public  of  the  case  of  the 
American  public,  adopts  these  Phi  la- 
delphian  ideas  in  principle,  but  he  main- 
tains that  in  practice  the  American 
publishers  have  generously  waived  their 
right  to  act  on  them,  and  he  carries  the 
war  into  the  enemy's  country.  He  says 
for  himself  and  his  countrymen  :  "  We 
are  keenly  alive  to  the  necessity  of  the 
general  diffusion  of  intelligence.  Upon 
it  depends  the  perpetuity  of  our  republi- 
can form  of  government.  Europe  is 
constantly  pouring  upon  our  shores  a 
mighty  deluge  of  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion. We  welcome  here  the  poor,  the 
outcasts  of  every  land.  There  is  a 
wide-spread  feeling  that  the  Old  World, 
which  contributes  this  mass  of  ignorance 
and  superstition  to  our  population, 
should  also  contribute  to  the  alleviation 
of  the  resulting  ills."  He  alleges  that 
the  concession  in  past  times  of  a  copy- 
right to  English  authors  "  would  have 
retarded  the  progress  of  American  cul- 
ture at  least  half  a  century,  and  delayed 
that  wide-spread  intellectual  develop- 
ment from  which  English  authors  reap 
so  large  a  benefit." 

And  yet  nevertheless,  says  Mr.  Conant, 
' '  the  course  of  American  publishers, 
pursued  for  many  years,  toward  foreign 
men  of  letters,  shows  that  they  have  no 
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disposition  to  take  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  international  copyright." 
He  declares  :  "  As  for  English  authors, 
they  have  already  learned  that  their 
interests  are  quite  safe  in  the  hands  of 
'  Yankee  pirates,'  as  some  of  your 
writers  still  persist  in  calling  the  men 
who  for  years  have  conducted  the  pub- 
lishing business  of  this  country  with  the 
most  scrupulous  regard  for  the  rights  of 
foreign  authors.  Few  English  people, 
I  think,  have  any  notion  of  the  amount 
of  money  paid  to  British  authors  by 
American  publishers.  Those  authors 
whose  books  have  been  reprinted  here 
without  compensation  to  the  author  may 
rest  assured  that  this  was  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  sale  was  not  remunerative 
here,  and  that  international  copyright 
will  not  make  it  larger."  On  the  other 
hand  :  ' '  While  for  twenty-five  years  past 
British  authors  have  enjoyed  all  the  ma- 
terial advantages  of  copyright  in  this 
country,  American  books  have  been  re- 
printed in  England  by  the  thousand  with- 
out compensation  to  the  authors. ' '  And 
therefore,  adds  Mr.  Conant,  ' '  in  view  of 
these  facts,  an  American  may  be  pardon- 
ed for  indulging  in  a  quiet  laugh  at  the 
lofty  tone  which  the  Royal  Commission- 
ers on  Copyright  assume  in  their  solemn 
arraignment  of  the  United  States  for 
refusing  to  grant  protection  to  English 
authors." 

And  so  the  tables  are  fairly  turned 
upon  us  ;  not  only  have  English  authors 
no  reason  to  complain  of  America,  but 
American  authors  have  great  reason  to 
complain  of  England. 

An  English  author,  as  he  reads  Mr. 
Conant,  will  by  turns  be  inclined  to  laugh 
and  to  be  indignant.  Mr.  Leonard 
Courtney  handles  Mr.  Conant's  state- 
ment very  scornfully  and  severely.  For 
myself,  I  am  of  a  gentle  disposition,  and 
I  am  disposed,  in  reading  Mr.  Conant 
in  Macmiilari s  Magazine^  to  ask  him  be- 
fore all  things  Figaro's  question  :  Qui 
est-ee  qu% on  trompe  ici? — Who  is  it  that 
h  being  taken  in  here  ?  At  the  Phila- 
delphia Conference,  Mr.  Conant's  state- 
ment would  have  been  quite  in  place  ; 
why  he  should  address  it  to  the  British 
public  passes  my  comprehension.  Our 
British  middle-class,  no  doubt,  like  the 
great  middle-class  public  of  the  United 
States,  likes  to  have  its  defective  practice 
covered  by  an  exhibition  of  fine  senti- 


ments.     But  it    is    our  own  defective 
practice  that  we  seek  to  cover  by  the 
exhibition  of  fine  sentiments  ;  as  when 
we  left  Denmark  in  the  lurch  after  all 
our    admonitions    and  threatenings    to 
Germany,  we  assured  one  another  that 
the    whole    world    admired  our    moral 
attitude.     But  it  gives  us  no  pleasure  or 
comfort  to  see  other  people's  defective 
practice,    by  which    we   are    smarting, 
covered  with  an  exhibition  of  fine  senti- 
ments.  And  so,  as  I  peruse  Mr.  Conant, 
with  Figaro  I  inquire  in  bewilderment  : 
"  Who  is  it  that  is  being  taken  in  here  ?" 
We  know  perfectly  well  the  real  facts  of 
the  case,  and  that  they  are  not  as  Mr. 
Conant    puts  them  ;  and  we  have  no 
interest  in  getting  them  dressed  up  to 
look  otherwise    than  as  they  are  ;  our 
interest  is  to  see  them  as  they  really  are, 
for  as  they  really  are   they  are  in  our 
favor.     If  American  authors  have  not 
copyright  here  in  England,  whose  fault 
is  that  ?     It  is  the  fault  of  America  her- 
self, who  again  and  again  has  refused  to 
entertain  the  question  of   international 
copyright.      Again   and   again,    in  Mr. 
Conant's  own    statement,    appears  the 
proposal,  on  the  part  of  England,  of  an 
international  copyright ;  and  again  and 
again  the  end  of  it  is,  "  the  report  was 
adverse;"    "no    action    was    taken;" 
"  shelved  ;"    "  more   pressing    matters 
crowded  it  out  of  sight."     If  English- 
men suffer  by  having  no  copyright  in 
America,  they  have  the  American    gov- 
ernment and  pfeople  to  thank  for  it ;  if 
Americans  suffer  by  having  no  copyright 
in  England,  they  have  only  to   thank 
themselves. 

But  is  it  true  that  American  authors 
have  no  copyright  in  England  ?  It  is  so 
far  from  true,  that  an  American  has  only 
to  visit  England  when  he  publishes  his 
book  here — or  even,  I  believe,  has  only 
to  cross  the  border  into  Canada — in 
order  to  have  copyright  in  his  work  in 
England.  Mr.  Motley  told  me  himself 
that  in  this  way  he  had  acquired  copy- 
right in  England  for  his  valuable 
histories  ;  Mr.  Henry  James  gets  it  in 
the  same  way  at  this  moment  for  those 
charming  novels  of  his  which  we  are  all 
reading.  But  no  English  author  can 
acquire  copyright  in  the  United  States. 

As  to  the  liberal  payment  given  at 
present,  without  copyright,  by  American 
publishers  to  English  authors,  it  is  more 
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difficult  to  speak  securely.  Certainly  it 
is  far  too  much  to  say  of  British  authors 
in  general,  that  they  "  for  at  least  twenty- 
five  years  past  have  enjoyed  all  the 
material  advantages  of  copyright  in 
America;  "  or  that  they  "  have  learned 
that  their  interests  are  quite  safe  in  the 
hands  of  American  publishers."  Con- 
siderable sums  have,  no  doubt,  been 
paid.  Men  of  science,  such  as  Professor 
Huxley  and  Professor  Tyndall,  are 
especially  mentioned  as  satisfied  with 
the  remuneration  voluntarily  accorded  to 
them  by  the  American  publishers  ;  and 
indeed,  to  judge  by  the  success  of  their 
American  dealings,  it  seems  that  these 
inheritors  of  the  future,  the  men  of 
science,  besides  having  their  hold  upon 
the  world  which  is  to  come,  have  their 
hold  likewise,  lucky  fellows,  upon  the 
world  which  now  is.  Men  of  letters 
have  not  been  so  fortunate  ;  and  the 
list,  given  by  Mr.  Conant,  of  those 
to  whom  a  surprising  amount  of  money 
is  paid  from  America,  is  to  be  received 
with  caution.  Mr.  Tennyson  is  mention- 
ed ;  but  I  hear  it  said  that  in  truth  Mr. 
Tennyson  has  received  little  or  nothing 
from  the  sale  of  his  works  in  America. 
One  can  at  least  speak  for  one's  self ; 
and  certainly  I  have  never  received,  from 
first  to  last,  a  hundred  pounds  from 
America,  though  my  books  have  been,  I 
believe,  much  reprinted  there.  Mr. 
Conant  will  probably  say  that  I  am  one 
of  those  authors  "whose  sale  is  not 
remunerative,"  and  does  not  come  to 
much  either  there  or  here.  And  accord- 
ing to  the  grand  scale  by  which  he  weighs 
things,  this  may  be  true  ;  only,  if  one 
had  not  received  more  than  a  hundred 
pounds  here  or  in  America  either,  during 
the  quarter  of  a  century  that  I  have  gone 
up  ariti  down,  as  the  mockers  say,  preach- 
ing sweetness  and  light,  one  could  never 
have  dragged  on,  even  in  Grub  Street, 
for  all  these  years. 

The  truth  is,  the  interests  of  British 
authors  in  general  cannot  well  be  safe 
in  America  so  long  as  the  publishers 
there  are  free  to  reprint  whom  they 
please,  and  to  pay,  of  the  authors  they 
reprint,  whom  they  please  and  at  what 
rate  they  please.  The  interests  of 
English  authors  will  never  be  safe  in 
America  until  the  community,  as  a  com- 
munity, gets  the  sense,  in  a  higher 
degree  than  it  has  it  now,  for  acting  with 


delicacy.  It  is  the  sense  of  delicacy 
which  has  to  be  appealed  to,  not  the 
sense  of  honesty.  Englishmen  are  fond 
of  making  the  American  appropriation  of 
their  books  a  question  of  honesty  ;  they 
call  the  appropriation  stealing ;  if  an 
English  author  drops  his  handkerchief 
in  Massachusetts,  they  say,  the  natives 
may  not  go  off  with  it,  but  if  he  drops 
his  poem,  they  may.  This  style  of  talk- 
ing is  exaggerated  and  false  ;  there  is  a 
breach  of  delicacy  in  reprinting  the 
foreigner's  poem  without  his  consent, 
there  is  no  breach  of  honesty.  But  a 
finely  touched  nature,  in  men  or  nations, 
will  respect  the  sense  of  delicacy  in  itself 
not  less  than  the  sense  of  honesty.  The 
Latin  nations,  the  French  and  Italians, 
have  that  instinctive  recognition  of  the 
charm  of  art  and  letters  which  disposes 
them,  as  a  community,  to  care  for  the 
interests  of  artists  and  authors,  and  to 
treat  them  with  delicacy.  In  Germany 
learning  is  highly  esteemed,  and  both 
the  government  and  the  community  are 
inclined  to  treat  the  interests  of  authors 
considerately  and  delicately.  Aristoc- 
racies, again,  are  brought  up  in  elegance 
and  refinement,  and  are  taught  to  believe 
that  art  and  letters  go  for  much  in  mak- 
ing the  beauty  and  grace  of  human  life, 
and  perhaps  they  do  believe  it.  At  any 
rate  they  feel  bound  to  show  the  dis- 
position to  treat  the  interests  of  artists 
and  authors  with  delicacy  ;  and  shown 
it  the  aristocratic  government  and  parlia- 
ment of  England  have.  We  must  not 
expect  them  to  take  the  trouble  for  art 
and  letters  which  the  government  of 
France  will  take  ;  we  must  not  expect  of 
them  the  zeal  which  procured  for  French 
authors  the  Belgian  Copyright  Treaty  of 
1854,  and  stopped  the  Brussels  reprints, 
which  drove  poor  Balzac  to  despair. 
Neither  in  India,  nor  in  Canada,  nor  yet 
in  the  United  States,  has  our  aristocratic 
government  interposed  on  behalf  of  the 
author  with  this  energy.  They  do  not 
think  him  and  his  concerns  of  impor- 
tance enough  to  deserve  it.  Still  they 
feel  a  disposition  to  treat  his  interests 
with  consideration  and  delicacy  ;  and, 
so  far  as  it  depends  on  themselves,  they 
show  it. 

The  United  States  are  a  great  middle- 
class  community  of  our  own  race,  free 
from  many  obstructions  which  cramp 
the  middle  class  in' our  own  country,  and 
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with  a  supply  of  humane  individuals 
sown  over  the  land,  who  keep  increasing 
their  numbers  and  gaining  in  courage 
and  in  strength,  and  more  and  more  make 
themselves  felt  in  the  press  and  periodi- 
cal literature  of  America.  Still  on  the 
whole,  the  spirit  of  the  American  com- 
munity and  government  is  the  spirit,  I 
suppose,  of  a  middle-class  society  of  our 
race,  and  this  is  not  a  spirit  of  delicacy. 
One  could  not  say  that  in  their  public 
acts  they  showed,  in  general,  a  spirit  of 
delicacy  ;  certainly  they  have  not  shown 
that  spirit  in  dealing  with  authors — even 
with  their  own.  They  deal  with  authors, 
domestic  and  foreign,  much  as  Man- 
chester, perhaps,  might  be  disposed,  if 
left  to  itself,  to  deal  with  them  ;  as  if, 
provided  a  sharp  bargain  was  made  and 
a  good  thing,  as  the  phrase  is,  was  got 
out  of  it,  that  was  all  which  could  be 
desired,  and  the  community  might  exultf. 
The  worship  of  sharp  bargains  is  fatal 
to  delicacy  ;  nor  is  the  missing  grace  re- 
stored by  accompanying  the  sharp  bar- 
gain with  an  exhibition  of  fine  sentiments. 
As  the  great  American  community 
becomes  more  truly  and  thoroughly 
civilized,  it  will  certainly  learn  to  add  to 
its  many  and  great  virtues  the  spirit  of 
delicacy,  and  English  authors  will  be 
gainers  by  it.  At  present  they  are 
gainers  from  another  cause.  It  appears 
that  till  lately  there  was  an  understand- 
ing among  American  publishers  that 
when  one  publisher  had  made  terms  with 
an  English  author  for  the  republication 
of  his  work  in  America,  the  rest  should 
respect  the  agreement,  and  should  leave 
their  colleague  in  possession  of  the  work. 
But  about  two  years  and  a  half  ago,  says 
Mr.  Conant,  certain  parties  began  to 
set  at  naught  this  law  of  trade-courtesy. 
Certain  firms  "  began  to  republish  the 
works  of  foreign  authors,  paying  nothing 
for  the  privilege,  and  bringing  out 
absurdly  cheap  editions  right  on  the 
heels  of  the  authorized  reprint,  which 
had  cost  a  large  outlay  for  priority  and 
expense  of  publication."  The  ruinous 
competition  thus  produced  has  had  the 
effect,  Mr.  Putnam  tells  us  in  his 
pamphlet,  of ' '  pointing  out  the  absurdity 
of  the  present  condition  of  literary  prop- 
erty, and  emphasizing  the%eed  of  an  in- 
ternational copyright."  It  has  had  the 
effect,  he  says,  of  "  influencing  a  mate- 
rial modification  of  opinion  on  the  part 


of  publishers  who  haye  in  years  past 
opposed  an  international  copyright  as 
either  inexpedient  or  unnecessary,  but 
who  are  now  quoted  as  ready  to  give 
their  support  to  any  practicable  and 
equitable  measure  that  may  be  pro- 
posed. ' '  Nothing  could  be  more  satis- 
factory. ! 

Accordingly,  it  is  now  suggested  from 
America  that  an  international  copyright 
treaty  should  be  proposed  by  the 
United  States  to  Great  Britain,  and,  as  a 
first  step,  that  "  a  commission  or  con- 
ference of  American  citizens  and  British 
subjects,  in  which  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  shall  be  equally  represent- 
ed, be  appointed  respectively  by  the 
American  Secretary  of  State  and  by  the 
British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  who  shall  be  invited  jointly  to 
consider  and  present  the  details  of  a 
treaty. ' ' 

The  details  are  reserved  for  the  Con- 
ference ;  but  it  is  no  secret  what  the 
main  lines  of  such  a  treaty,  if  it  is  to  be 
accepted  in  America,  must  be.  The 
American  author  will  be  allowed,  on  reg- 
istering his  work,"  to  have  copyright  in 
England,  and  the  English  author  to  have 
copyright  in  the  United  States.  But 
the  foreigner's  work  must  be  manufac- 
tured and  published  in  the  country,  and 
by  a  subject  or  citizen  of  the  country, 
in  which  it  is  registered.  The  English 
author's  book,  therefore,  to  be  protected 
in  America,  must  be  manufactured  and 
published  in  America  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land. He  will  not  be  allowed  to  print 
and  publish  his  book  in  England  only, 
and  to  send  his  copies  over  to  the  United 
States  for  sale.  The  main  object,  I 
think,  of  Mr.  Conant's  exposition  is  to 
make  it  clear  to  us  on  the  English  side 
of  the  water  that  from  this  condition  the 
Americans  will  not  suffer  themselves  to 
be  moved. 

English  publishers  and  authors  cry 
out  that  such  a  condition  is  an  inter- 
ference with  the  author's  "  freedom  of 
contract."  But  then  they  take  their 
stand  on  the  ground  that  an  author's  pro- 
duction is  "property  in  itself,"  and 
that  one  of  the  incidents  of  "  property 
in  itself"  is  to  confer  on  its  possessor 
the  right  to  "  freedom  of  contract" 
respecting  it.  I,  however,  who  recognize 
natural  difficulty  as  setting  bounds  to 
ownership,  must  ask  whether  the  English 
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author  can  reasonably  expect  to  be 
admitted  to  copyright  in  America,  with- 
out this  condition. 

Mr.  Froude  and  Mr.  Leonard 
Courtney  both  of  them  seem  to  think 
that  the  question  of  international  copy- 
right is  not  at  all  pressing  ;  that  opinion 
in  America  is  slowly  ripening  for  some 
better  and  more  favorable  settlement  of 
copyright  than  any  settlement  which  it 
is  now  likely  to  accept,  and  that  mean- 
while English  authors  may  be  well 
enough  content  with  their  present  re- 
ceipts from  American  publishers,  and 
had  better  let  things  stay  as  they  are. 

A  few  English  authors  may,  perhaps, 
be  content  enough  with  their  present 
receipts  from  America,  but  to  suppose 
that  English  authors  in  general  may  well 
be  so  content  is,  I  think,  a  very  hazard- 
ous supposition.  That,  however,  is  of 
little  importance.  The  important 
question  is  whether  American  opinion, 
if  we  give  it  time,  is  likely  to  cease  in- 
sisting on  the  condition  that  English 
books,  in  order  to  acquire  copyright  in 
America,  must  be  manufactured  and 
published  there  ;  is  likely  to  recognize 


the  English  author  and  publisher  as 
Siamese  twins,  one  of  whom  is  not  to  be 
imported  without  importing  the  other. 
Is  there  any  chance,  in  short,  of  the 
Americans,  accustomed  to  cheap  fenglish 
books,  submitting  to  the  dearness  of 
English  books  which  is  brought  about 
in  England  by  what,  in  spite  of  all  my 
attachment  to  certain  English  pub- 
lishers, I  must  call  our  highly  eccentric, 
artificial,  and  unsatisfactory  system  of 
book  trade  ?  I  confess  I  see  no  chance 
of  it  whatever.  There  is  a  mountain  of 
natural  difficulty  in  the  way,  there  is  the 
irresistible  opposition  of  things.  Here, 
where  lies  the  real  gist  of  his  contention, 
I  am  after  all  at  one  with  Mr.  Conant. 
The  Americans  ought  not  to  submit  to 
our  absurd  system  of  dear  books  ;  I  am 
sure  they  will  not,  and,  as  a  lover  of 
civilization,  I  should  be  sorry,  though  I 
am  an  author,  if  they  did.  1  hope  they 
will  give  us  copyright ;  but  I  hope  also 
they  will  stick  to  Michel  L6vy*s  excellent 
doctrine  :  "  Cheap  books  are  a  necessity, 
and  a  necessity  which  need  bring,  more- 
over, no  loss  to  either  authors  or  pub- 
lishers. ' ' — Fortnightly  Review. 
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THE  EXPLORINGVESSEL.  • 


Yokohama,  Sept.  12th,  1879. 

During  a  long  succession  of  years 
numerous  endeavors  have  been  made  to 
sail  from  Europe  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
by  the  north  of  America  or  Asia — or,  in 
other  words,  to  discover  the  so-called 
North-west  Passage  by  the  north  of 
America,  or  North-east  Passage  by  the 
north* of  Asia.  At  first  these  attempts 
were  made  with  the  hope  that  by  these 
routes  sea-communication  might  be  ob- 
tained between  Europe  and  the  countries 
of  the  Pacific.  That  hope  is  now 
abandoned ;  and  the  voyages  which 
during  later  times  have  been  undertaken 
with  the  view  of  discovering  th£  North- 
east or  North-west  Passages  have  been 
for  exclusively  scientific  purposes. 

The  North-west  Passage  has  been 
principally  explored  by  Englishmen. 
The  reason  of  this  has  been  that  Frank- 
lin, who,  in  1845,  left  England  with 
two  vessels,  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  to 


pursue  that  route,  was  never  again  heard 
of ;  and  in  consequence,  numerous  ex- 
peditions (for  the  most  part  organized  by 
Franklin's  widow,  Lady  Franklin)  were 
sent  out  from  England  with  the  object 
of  discovering  the  fate  of  the  missing 
explorer  and  his  companions.  As  all 
are  aware,  the  present  Admiral  Srr  F. 
L.  M'Clintock,  commander  of  the  steam 
yacht  Fox,  brought  home  in  1859  indis- 
putable proofs  of  his  countrymen's  sad 
end. 

Undoubtedly  no  vessel  has  yet  passed 
from  the  North  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  or  round  the  north  coast  of 
America ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  dis- 
covery of  this  passage  has  been  attributed 
to  Sir  R.  M'Clure,  captain  in  the  Eng- 
lish navy.  In  command  of  the  ship 
Investigator,  he  took  his  course  through 
Behring  Strait,  and  followed  the  Amer- 
ican coast  until  his  progress  was  arrested 
by  ice  in  long.  W.  115  .     After  spend- 
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ing  three  winters  there,  he  learned  that 
some  English  vessels  (belonging  to 
Belcher's  expedition,  which  from  the 
east  had  endeavored  to  penetrate  the 
North-west  Passage)  were  lying  some 
hundreds  of  miles  from  him.  With  all 
his  crew,  which  had  suffered  consider- 
ably during  the  three  successive  winters, 
and  had  been  subjected  to  more  intense 
cold  than  any  other  Arctic  expedition 
has  outlived,  M'Clure  crossed  over  the 
ice  to  the  ships  formerly  mentioned,  and 
returned  to  England  through  Baffin  Bay 
and  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  In  this 
manner  he  completed  the  North-west 
Passage,  although  200  miles  of  the  way 
were  accomplished  by  the  use  of  sledges 
on  the  ice  instead  of  by  ship.  On  his 
return  home  he  received  promotion,  and 
was  voted  by  Parliament  a  national  re- 
ward of  £10,000. 

Since  M'Clintock's  return  no  expedi- 
tion has  been  organized  to  penetrate  the 
North-west  Passage. 

Circumnavigation  of  the  north  coast 
of  Asia  from  the  Atlantic  to  Behring 
Strait  has  been  essayed  by  no  less  than 
thirteen  expeditions.  Of  these,  six 
were  sent  out  by  Holland,  five  from 
England,  one  from  Austria,  and  one 
from  Sweden  ;  besides  an  unsuccessful 
endeavor  to  force  a  passage  in  an  oppo- 
site direction,  made  by  the  famous 
Captain  Cook,  the  English  circumnavi- 
gator, in  1778. 

In  1553  three  ships  were  sent  out  by 
England  :  the  Bona  Esperanza,  Captain 
Willoughby  ;  the  Bona  Ventura,  Captain 
Chancelor ;  and  the  Bona  Confidentia, 
Captain  Durforth.  These  vessels  only 
proceeded  as  far  as  Novaya  Zemlia. 

In  1556  an  English  expedition  went 
out  under  Stephen  Burroughs,  command- 
ing the  ship  Searchthrift,  which  at  the 
Kara  Gate  was  compelled  by  ice  to 
return. 

In  1580  ,yet  another  English  expedi- 
tion is  mentioned,  consisting  of  two 
ships — the  George,  Captain  Pet ;  and 
the  William,  Captain  Jackman.  These 
vessels  entered  the  Kara  Sea,  and  after- 
ward returned  without  making  any 
further  discoveries. 

In  1594  there  were  sent  out  from 
Holland  three,  in  1595  seven,  and  in 
1596  two  vessels,  all  of  which  expedi- 
tions entered  the  Kara  Sea,  but  did  not 
proceed  any    farther  east.      All   these 


voyages  were  shared  by  the  famous 
William  Barentz,  the  discoverer  of 
Spitzbergen.  The  latest  of  these  ex- 
peditions is  remarkable  on  account  of  its 
being  compelled  to  pass  the  winter  on 
the  north  coast  of  Novaya  Zemlia,  which 
is  the  first  occasion  on  record  of  a  Polar 
expedition  spending  that  season  in  the 
Arctic  regions. 

In  1608  an  expedition  went  out  from 
England,  led  by  Hudson,  but  was  un- 
successful. 

In  1610,  1612,  and  1625,  expeditions 
were  sent  out  from  Holland  under  Hud- 
son, Van  Horn,  and  Boseman,  which 
succeeded  in  entering  the  Kara  Sea, 
where  the  ice  arrested  their  farther  prog- 
ress, and  they  were  compelled  to  return. 

In  1676  England  sent  out  her  last 
expedition  for  the  discovery  of  the 
North-east  Passage.  It  consisted  of  two 
vessels,  under  the  command  of  Wood 
and  Hawes,  and  had  no  better  success 
than  its  predecessors. 

The  want  of  success  attendant  on  all 
the  expeditions  here  mentioned  appears 
to  be  attributable  to  the  circumstance 
that  they  always  returned  too  soon.  The 
experiences  of  later  jimes  show  that  the 
Arctic  Seas  are  most  free  from  ice  dur- 
ing autumn,  immediately  before  it  freezes 
anew.  One  cannot  calculate  with  any 
certainty  upon  the  Kara  Sea  being  navi- 
gable before  the  first  days  of  August,  and 
it  seems  to  remain  so  until  the  beginning 
of  October,  or  perhaps  even  later. 

After  the  English  expedition  of  1676 
there  ocdurs  an  interval  of  nearly  200 
years  without  any  endeavor  to  make  the 
North-east  Passage.  The  country  that 
now  took  up  the  great  question  was 
Austria,  which,  in  1872,  sent  out  an  ex- 
pedition subsidized  by  private  individ- 
uals. The!ship  bore  the  name  of  Admiral 
Tegetthoff,  and  was  commanded  by 
Lieut.  Weytprecht,  who  was  accom- 
panied by  Lieut.  Payer,  as  leader  of  all 
land  excursions.  Of  the  vessel's  being 
frozen  in  on  the  west  coast  of  Novaya 
Zemlia,  of  its  wonderful  drifting  with  the 
ice,  and  consequent  discovery  of  a  new 
land,  and  of  the  crew's  fortunate  escape, 
it  is  not  necessary  here  to  speak,  as 
a  work  has  been  recently  published  in 
which  the  whole  is  admirably  described. 
The  attempt  made  by  this  expedition  to 
reach  the  North-east  Passage  proved 
unsuccessful,  inasmuch  as  it  gained  n% 
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point  farther  than  its  predecessors  with 
the  same  object.     * 

A  more  fortunate  issue  has  been  re- 
served for  the  thirteenth  expedition, 
organized  to  circumnavigate  the  north 
coast  of  Asia — the  Swedish  Arctic  Ex- 
pedition of  1878.  Of  its  equipment  and 
voyage  I  will  now  give  some  account. 

When  Professor  A.  E.  Nordenskiold, 
during  the  years  1875-76,  crossed  with- 
out difficulty  the  Kara  Sea,  which  had 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  unnavigable, 
and  penetrated  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Yenisei  River,  which  in  the  former  year 
he  sailed  up,  returning  home  overland 
by  Siberia,  it  occurred  to  him  that,  with 
a  good  steamer,  one  could  sail  still 
farther  east  along  the  north  coast  of 
Siberia  to  Behring  Strait.  In  the  pro- 
gramme which  Professor  Nordenskiold 
drew  out  for  the  promotion  of  an  ex- 
pedition with  the  object  of  sailing 
through  the  North-east  Passage,  he  men- 
tions as  ground  for  the  possibility  of  such 
a  voyage,  among  other  reasons,  that  the 
warm  current  which  is  formed  by 
Siberia's  many  and  powerful  rivers,  and 
the  direction  of  which,  by  reason  of  the 
earth's  revolution,  ought  to  be  from 
west  to  east,  would  be  so  strong,  and 
would  so  heat  up  the  water  lying  nearest 
the  coast,  that  a  navigable  stream  must 
be  found  there  during  the  last  summer 
months — namely,  August  and  Sep- 
tember. This  opinion  has  now  proved 
perfectly  correct.  Supported  by  the  re- 
sults of  the  successful  voyages  of  1875-76 
and  the  opinion  just  mentioned,  Profes- 
sor Nordenskiold  succeeded  in  interest- 
ing His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden, 
Mr.  Oscar  Dickson,  merchant,  and  Mr. 
Alexander  Sibirikoff,  a  Russian  mine- 
owner,  in  his  project.  They  undertook 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  expedition. 
Afterward  aid  was  obtained  also  from 
the  Swedish  Government,  who  liberally 
allowed  £1500  for  the  repairing  of  the 
ship  to  be  used  by  the  expedition,  and 
permitted  the  work  to  be  executed  at  the 
Royal  Dock  Yards  at  Carlscrona.  The 
government  also  made  an  allowance  of 
is.  6d.  per  diejn  in  addition  to  the 
regulation  pay.* 

*  Pay  and  rations  were  provided  by  gov- 
ernment only  for  those  of  the  expeditionary 
officers  (commissioned  and  non-commissioned) 
#nd  men  who  were  in  the  naval  service.    The 


The  steamship  Vega  was  bought  for 
the  expedition  from  a  Swedish  Sealing 
Company  for  the  sum  of  £8500.  The 
Vega  is  a  bark-rigged  steamer,  built  in 
1872  for  seal  and  whale  fishing  in  the 
Arctic  Seas,  and  consequently  the 
exigencies  of  ice  navigation  have •  been 
duly  considered  in  her  construction. 
The  vessel  is  500  tons  burden,  and  its 
dimensions  are :  extreme  length,  150 
ft.;  breadth,  29  ft.;  depth  of  hold,  16 
ft.  It  is*  provided  with  an  engine  of 
sixty  horse-power,  on  Woolf's  prin- 
ciple, which  gives  the  vessel  a  speed 
of  seven  knots,  with  a  coal-consumpt  of 
3  cwt.  per  hour.  The  Vega,  which  was 
not  permitted  to  carry  the  royal  flag, 
has  sailed  during  the  whole  expedition 
under  the  flag  of  the  Royal  Swedish 
Yacht  Clubv 

After  having  undergone  considerable 
reparation  of  masts,  sails,  hull,  and 
machinery  at  the  Royal  Dock  Yards, 
the  Vega  left  Carlscrona  on  the  2 2d  of 
June,  1878. 

The  ship's  company  was  made  up  of 
the  following  officers,  commissioned  and 
non-commissioned,  and  men  on  leave 
of  absence  from  the  Royal  Navy  :  Lieut. 
Palander,  commander  ;  Lieut.  E.  Bruse- 
witz  ;  F.  A.  Pettersson,  engineer ;  R, 
Nilsson,  sailing-master  ;  three  firemen, 
of  whom  one  acted  as  second  engineer  ; 
four  able  seamen  and  four  ordinary 
seamen  ;  seven  boatmen  ;  one  carpenter. 

Besides  the  crew,  the  Vega  was  accom- 
panied from  Carlscrona  by  Lieutenants 
A.  Hovgaard  and  G.  Bove,  belonging 
respectively  to  the  Danish  and  Italian 
navy — the  former  the  physiographer  of 
the  expedition,  the  latter  its  hydrogra- 
pher.  Both  of  these  oificers  had  been 
residing  at  Carlscrona  to  be  present  at 
the  equipment  of  the  ship.  From 
Carlscrona  we  went  to  Copenhagen, 
from  whence  almost  all  the  supplies 
estimated  for  thirty  men  for  twenty-four 
months  were  taken  in. 

In  provisioning  the  ship,  special  at- 
tention was  paid  to  the  regimen  which 
must  be  followed  during  an  Arctic  voy- 
age ;  consequently  the  supplies  consisted 
chiefly  of  preserves.  In  the  choice 
of  provisions,  care  was  taken  to  obtain 

private  contributions  supplied  an  extra  allow- 
ance of  £3  10s.  per  month  to  each  of  the 
crew. 
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everything  of  the  best  quality.  Among 
other  articles  of  supply  taken  to  avert 
that  pest  of  the  Arctic  regions,  scurvy, 
may  be  mentioned  lime-juice,  pickled 
cabbage,  concentrated  rum,  pickles, 
preserved  vegetables,  mulberry  jam, 
dried  fruit,  and  preserved  cream.  After 
some  days'  stay  at  Copenhagen, necessary 
for  the  shipment  and  stowage  of  the  sup- 
plies, we  left  there  on  the  26th  of  June, 
and  arrived  at  Gothenburg  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  At  Gothenburg  the  following 
gentlemen  embarked  :  F.  R.  Kjellman, 
botanist,  Fellow  of  Upsala  University  ; 
Dr.  A.  Stuxberg,  zoologist  ;  O.  Nord- 
qvist,  lieutenant  in  the  Russian  army, 
interpreter  and  zoologist ;  Dr.  S. 
Almqvist,  medical  officer. of  the  expedi- 
tion ;  and  a  personal  attendant  for  Pro- 
fessor Nordenskiold.  Provision  and 
coal  supply  were  completed  here,  and 
also  we  shipped  the  scientific  equipment ; 
sledges,  and  pemmican  for  sledge  jour- 
neys ;  and  two  collie  dogs,  bought  in 
Scotland. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  of  July 
we  left  Gothenburg,  not  again  to  see  the 
dear  shores  of  our  native  land  for  nearly 
two  years.  A  stiff  contrary  wind  de- 
layed our  voyage  to  our  next  place  of 
destination,  Tromsoe,  where  we  did  not 
arrive  until  July  17th.  Here  embarked 
the  leader  of  the  expedition,  Professor 
Nordenskiold,  and  three  Norwegian 
fishermen. 

Our  number  was  now  complete,  and 
made  thirty  men  all  told,  comprising 
nine  officers  and  scientific  gentlemen, 
three  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
eighteen  of  a  crew.  In  Tromsoe  a  full 
supply  of  water  and  coals  was  taken  in, 
also  a  parcel  of  furs  and  sundry  other 
articles. 

At  our  departure  from  Tromsoe  the 
coal  supply  consisted  of  nearly  225  tons. 
At  the  lowest  reckoning,  with  deduction 
of  fuel  for  galley  and  stoves,  it  was 
estimated  that  the  Vega  could,  solely 
with  the  assistance  of  her  engine,  make 
more  than  4000  miles,  which  nearly 
corresponded  to  the  distance  between 
Tromsoe  and  Behring  Strait. 

From  private  sources  the  crew  had 
been  provided  with  under-vests,  drawers, 
stockings  (long  and  short),  and  mitts  of 
wool,  sailcloth  boots,  fur  mitts,  fur  caps, 
hoods,  snow  spectacles,  etc. 

On  the  21st  of  July  we  steamed  out 


of  Tromsoe  Harbor,  accompanied  by  the 
steamer  Lena,  which  was  to  go  with  us 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lena,  proceed 
up  that  river  to  Yakutsk,  and  thereafter 
be  employed  in  the  conveyance  of  pas- 
sengers and  goods. 

The  Lena  was  quite  new,  built  to  the 
order  of  Herr  Sibirikoff,  formerly  men- 
tioned, at  the  Motala  Engineering 
Works,  of  Swedish  Bessemer  steel,  pro- 
vided with  a  high-pressu/e  engine  of  r5 
horse- power,  which  consumed  2  cwt.  of 
coal  per  hour.  She  was  90  feet  long,  17 
feet  broad,  and  7  feet  draught,  with  a 
cargo  of  65  tons  dead  weight,  including 
coals.  She  cost  £2500,  and,  like  the 
Vega,  carried  the  Royal  Swedish  Yacht 
Club's  flag.  She  was  commanded  by  an 
experienced  Norwegian  whaler,  and  had 
a  crew  of  nine  men.  She  was  supplied 
with  provisions  for  sixteen  months,  and 
with  40  tons  of  coal. 

After  having  been  compelled  by  a 
severe  storm  to  take  refuge  for  three  days 
in  a  bay  near  North  Cape,  we  ultimately 
got  out  to  sea  on  the  25th  of  July.  A 
pretty  stiff  breeze  with  heavy  sea  soon 
brought  about  our  separation  from  our 
lesser  companion  the  Lena,  and  we  did 
not  again  see  her  until  the  31st  of  July, 
the  day  after  we  anchored  at  our  ren- 
dezvous, Yugorscharr,  the  sound  lying 
between Waigatz  Island  (south  of  Novaya 
Zemlia)  and  the  mainland.  At  Yugor- 
scharr we  also  met  other  two  vessels, 
the  steamer  Fraser  and  the  bark  Express, 
which,  through  Professor  Nordenskiold, 
had  been  chartered  for  account  of  Herr 
Sibirikoff  to  load  a  cargo  of  grain  and 
tallow  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yenisei. 

At  Yugorscharr  there  is  a  village  of 
which  the  inhabitants  are  partly  Sa- 
moiedes,  partly  Russian.  TheJSamoiedes 
there  settled  were  Christians,  spoke 
pretty  fair  Russian,  and  had  a  church  of 
their  own,  although  it  was  little  better 
or  larger  than  a  very  small  and  poor 
wooden  hovel.  They  are  a  people  of 
small  stature,  with  broad  faces,  prom- 
inent -cheek-bones,  yellow  complexion, 
oblique  eyes,  and  flat  noses.  Their  cos- 
tume is  much  like  that  worn  by  the  Lapps. 
They  live  on  what  they  catch  of  seals 
and  fish.  The  Russians  in  the  village 
remain  there  only  during  summer,  during 
which  season  they  fish  and  barter  goods 
with  the  Samoiedes,  returning  in  the 
autumn  to  the  interior  of  Russia.    They 
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usually  have  their  homes  in  Petchora  or 
that  district. 

On  the  i  st  of  August,  with  beauti- 
ful weather,  all  four  vessels  (the  Express 
in  tow  of  the  Fraser)  left  their  anchorage 
at  Yugorscharr  and  were  soon  in  the  Kara 
Sea,  which  was  then  completely  free  from 
ice  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

At  our  entrance  into  the  Kara  Sea  the 
scientific  work  of  the  expedition  began. 
From  that  day  were  instituted  complete 
meteorological  observations,  dragging, 
sounding,  investigations  of  the  tempera- 
ture, and  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
water  at  different  depths. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  August  3d 
we  met  the  first  drift-ice,  which  was, 
however,  of  such  a  description  as  could 
be  easily  passed  through.  With  the  object 
of  avoiding  contact  with  more  compact 
and  stronger  ice  we  steered  down  toward 
the  coast  of  the  Samoiede  peninsula, 
which  we  followed  as  close  as  the  shallow 
water  permitted.  The  land,  which  is 
properly  only  a  sandbank  cast  up  by 
the  powerful  river  Obi,  could  not  be  seen 
by  us,  although  the  atmosphere  was  quite 
clear.  We  met  here  only  spread  and 
easily  navigable  drift-ice. 

The  Lena,  with  Hovgaard,  Almqvist, 
and  Nordqvist  on  board,  was  sent  off  to 
investigate  the  sound  lying  between  the 
peninsula  and  White  Island,  but  found 
it  impossible,  on  account  of  the  numer- 
ous sandbanks,  to  go  through  it.  As  a 
result  of  very  nasty  weather,  and  the 
poverty  of  the  land  in  animal  and  vege- 
table life,  the  harvest  reaped  by  our 
scientific  companions  on  this  occasion 
was  somewhat  meagre. 

On  the  4th  of  August  we  rounded  the 
point  of  White  Island  in  water  entirely 
free  from  ice.  Here  we  met  a  stiff 
breeze  from  the  north,  which,  in  con- 
junction with  a  high  cross  sea  in  three 
or  four  fathoms  of  water,  was  anything 
but  agreeable,  particularly  as  no  trust- 
worthy chart  of  these  regions  is  yet  to 
be  had.  The  water  was  of  a  brown  color, 
precisely  similar  to  that  of  many  of  our 
own  rivers  in  Sweden.  Danger  of  strand- 
ing, however,  does  not  exist,  even  although 
one  should  happen  to  be  near  the  flat 
shores  of  the  White  Island  during  a 
storm,  because  the  powerful  current  from 
the  confluence  of  the  Obi  and  Yenisei 
rivers  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  above 
island   sets  north    during  the  summer 


season  with  a  velocity  of  three  to  five 
knots. 

On  the  6th  of  August  we  anchored 
beside  one  of  the  group  of  islands  which 
lie  outside  Dickson's  Harbor.  Two 
hours  later  the  Express  and  the  Fraser 
anchored  near  us.  In  the  afternoon,  after 
the  course  had  been  examined  by  the 
steam-launch,  we  went  farther  in  and 
anchored  in  the  harbor,  which  is  well 
protected  by  land  on  all  sides.  The 
following  day  the  Lena  arrived  from  its 
exploring  expedition. 

Both  in  Yugorscharr  and  Dickson's 
Harbor  the  Lena  as  well  as  the  Vega 
took  coal  supplies  from  the  Express, 
which  had  carried  about  400  tons  of  coal 
from  London  instead  of  ballast.  By 
these  vessels* letters  and  telegrams  were 
dispatched  to  be  further  transmitted 
from  Norway. 

On  the  oth  of  August  the  Express  left 
us  in  tow  of  the  Fraser,  and  steered  up 
the  Yenesei,  to  ship  at  the  appointed 
place,  Yakovieva,  the  cargo  formerly 
mentioned. 

After  having  mapped  the  harbor,  pros- 
ecuted various  scientific  investigations, 
and  made  the  ship  clear  for  sea,  we  left 
our  anchorage  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  1  oth  of  August,  and  steered  for  the 
Arctic  Sea.  The  course  was  set  for  the 
Kammeni  Islands,  with  the  intention  of 
afterward  following  the  coast  of  Taimyr 
Land  to  Taimyr  Island.  Already,  dur- 
ing the  first  day,  we  met  several  small 
islands,  which,  according  to  the  chart 
we  had,  should  have  lain  sixty  miles 
farther  east. 

This  was  not  the  last  time  we  made 
the  discovery  that  the  coast  was  de- 
scribed in  this  chart  as  much  farther 
east  than  in  reality  it  is.  This  was  par- 
ticularly noticeable  when  we  reached  the 
other  side  of  Cape  Tcheiyuskin,  where, 
according  to  the  map,  we  sailed  over 
long  stretches  of  land. 

The  map  which  we  used  as  a  chart  had 
been  constructed  by  the  Russian  general 
staff,  and  was  founded  upon  old  de- 
lineations from  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  We  found  the  coast 
correctly  delineated  for  the  first  time 
from  the  other  side  of  Kolyma  River  to 
Koliutchin  Bay.  That  portion  has  been 
described  by  Admiral  von  Wrangel,  as 
recently  as  1821-23.  The  map  was,  be- 
sides, more  a  land  than  a  sea  chart.  The 
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depth  was  indicated  in  very  few  in- 
stances, and  these  were  usually  at  fault. 
It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  proceed 
with  the  utmost  caution.  Our  regulations 
were  to  sound  every  hour  as  long  as  we 
were  in  deep  water — that  is  to  say,  as 
long  as  the  depth  was  not  less  than  seven 
to  ten  fathoms.  At  a  less  depth  we 
sounded  every  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  and 
often,  when  we  were  sailing  along  the 
coast,  in  from  three  to  four  fathoms  of 
water,  or  even  less,  the  hand-line  was 
constantly  employed  for  days  in  succes- 
sion. As  soon  as  the  depth  decreased  to 
about  four  fathoms,  the  steam-launch, 
which  was  always  kept  with  steam  up,  was 
put  out  and  sent  before  the  Vega.  This 
could  be  easily  done  in  water  free  from 
ice  or  in  spread  drift-ice  ;  but  when  the 
ice  was  so  compact  that  the  Vega  had 
to  force  a  passage  through,  the  steam- 
launch,  of  course,  could  not  be  used. 

Only  upon  one  occasion,  when  we 
stood  eastward  from  Cape  Tchelyuskin, 
we  sounded  and  found  seventy  fathoms  ; 
at  no  other  place,  even  when  far  out  at 
sea,  had  wo  more  than  twenty  fathoms, 
and  as  soon  as  we  neared  the  coast  the 
depth  gradually  decreased  to  three  or 
four  fathoms  and  under.  Usually  we 
sailed  in  a  depth  of  from  five  to  seven 
fathoms. 

On  the  nth  of  August  we  anchored 
near  an  unknown  island  to  await  better 
weather,  there  being  a  storm  of  wind 
and  rain  right  in  our  teeth.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day,  when  the  wind 
had  somewhat  moderated,  we  continued 
cgir  voyage. 

On  the  1 2th  we  encountered  drift-ice, 
but  so  spread  that,  without  too  many 
deviations,  we  contrived  to  go  forward 
in  a  north-easterly  direction.  The  ice 
now  began  to  be  accompanied  by  fog, 
which  in  the  Arctic  waters  is  more  dense 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  As 
long  as  there  is  drift-ice  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, so  long  can  one  almost  with 
certainty  calculate  upon  having  an  im- 
penetrable fog,  which  only  lifts  for  a  few 
hours  during  the  day,  usually  immediate- 
ly after  noon  or  early  in  the  morning. 
Often  when  the  fog  disperses  at  mid- day 
there  is  brilliant  sunshine,  and  one  dis- 
covers that  the  course  taken  in  the  drift- 
ice  during  the  fog  is  wrong,  and  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  to  return  the  same  way 
and  begin  to  push  forward  anew  by  an- 
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other  and  better  route.  The  fog  rises 
and  falls  very  suddenly  without  any  pre- 
monitory signs,  and  might  be  compared 
to  a  stage  curtain,  which  is  alternately 
raised  and  dropped. 

On  the  13th  of  August,  during  a  dense 
fog,  we  found  ourselves  close  upon  land 
right  ahead  of  us,  as  well  as  on  both 
sides.  Fortunately  we  were  proceeding 
with  such  caution  that  by  backing  we 
could  come  to  a  standstill  before  we  had 
run  ashore.  We  anchored,  and  when  the 
atmosphere  cleared  somewhat  for  a  few 
moments,  we  found  that  the  land  beside 
which  we  had  anchored  was  simply  an 
isolated  heap  of  stones  of  a  C  form  lying 
out  in  the  sea.  For  the  remainder  of 
the  13th  and  part  of  the  14th  we  lay  in 
compact  drift-ice  and  fog,  unable  to 
make  any  advance.  On  the  evening  of 
the  14th  we  were  favored  with"  a  few 
hours'  clear  weather,  and  managed  to 
make  a  little  progress  landward,  where 
the  ice  appeared  thinnest.  As  our  sci- 
entific party  wished  to  go  ashore  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting,  we  anchored 
in  a  bay  on  the  south-west  of  Taimyr 
Island.  The  bay  was  named  Actinia 
Harbor,  on  account  of  the  vast  numbers 
of  Actinia  (or  sea-anemones)  which  were 
found  on  the  bottom.  Here  we  were 
detained  three  and  a  half  days  by  a  dense 
fog.  During  that  time,  with  the  aid  oi 
the  steam-launch,  there  were  several* 
excursions  mac(e  to  investigate  the  sound* 
lying  between  Taimyr  Island  and  the^ 
mainland,  which  at  its  western  mouth 
was  so  shallow,  narrow,  and  rocky  that 
the  Vega  could  not  pass  through  it.  The 
current  here  always  runs  westward  with* 
a  speed  of  three  to  five  knots. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  August 
the  fog  rose  so  far  as  to  permit  us  to  go 
to  sea.     The  course  was  taken  north  of 
Taimyr    Island,    between     some    reefs- 
covered  with  boulders,  which  were  now 
and  -then  discernible  through  the  rapidly- 
returning  fog.     During  the  night,  after 
having  passed  through  a  great  deal  of. 
drift-ice,  and  seen  at  a  distance  several 
large  islands  lying  northward,  we  sight- 
ed the  land  south  of  Cape  Tchelyuskin. 
The  land  here  lay  considerably  farther 
west  than  as  delineated  on  the  chart. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  of 
August  we  doubled  the  Old  World's, 
most  northerly  point,  Cape  Tchelyuskin, , 
the  Vega  being  the  first  vessel  which  has 
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succeeded  in  so  doing.  At  6  p.m.  we 
anchored  in  a  creek  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  above  cape.  The  national  flag 
was  hoisted,  a  salute  given,  while  on 
the  shore  stood  a  large  polar  bear  to  bid 
us  welcome.  That  night  and  the  follow- 
ing forenoon  were  employed  in  deciding 
the  position  of  the  Cape  (which  was 
found  to  be  lat.  N.  77  36',  long.  E. 
1030  25'),  and  in  making  various  scien- 
tific investigations. 

At  1  p.m.  on  the  20th  of  August  we 
raised  our  anchor  and  steered  in  a 
north-easterly  and  easterly  direction  as 
far  as  the  ice  permitted.  We  now  no 
longer  followed  the  coast,  our  intention 
being  to  see  if  we  might  not  possibly 
discover  farther  out  some  hitherto  un- 
known islands  or  continents.  But  by 
the  22d  we' were  so  entangled  in  compact 
drift-ice  that  during  the  fog  which  pre- 
vailed we  found  the  utmost  difficulty  in 
finding  our  way  back  to  the  coast.  To 
penetrate  farther  east  in  this  latitude 
was  then  impossible. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th  we  were 
again  near  land,  and  found  there  a 
channel  from  three  to  five  miles  broad, 
and  almost  quite  free  from  ice.  We 
sailed  along  the  coast  in  this  stream  al- 
most directly  south,  in  a  depth  of  eight 
to  fifteen  fathoms.  Our  map  demon- 
strates how  incorrectly  the  coast  here  has 
been  delineated,  and  shows  that  we 
stood  four  and  a  half  degrees  inside  the 
supposed  coast-line.  In  contrast  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  north  coast  of 
Siberia,  which  almost  everywhere  is  low, 
with  a  gradual  elevation  landward,  there 
is  here  a  high  mountain-chain  with  re- 
markably beautiful  snow-clad  peaks,  the 
height  of  which  we  estimated  at  2000 
feet. 

On  the  same  afternoon  we  anchored 
at  Khatanga  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
bay  of  the  same  name.  Khatanga  Island 
had  a  very  singular  appearance.  The 
northern  side  was  about  250  feet  high, 
and  descended  perpendicularly  into  the 
sea.  From  the  northern  summit  the 
island  sloped  gradually  away  to  the 
south,  where  its  shores  were  finally  lost 
in  a  sandbank  which  stretched  far  out 
into  Khatanga  Bay.  The  island  was 
about  one  miles  from  east  to  west,  and 
one  and  a  half  miles  from  north  to  south. 
On  its  western  side  there  is  a  very  good 
anchorage,  *  only    protected,    however, 


from  the  winds  between  N.E.  and  S.E. 
Its  northern  shore  was  quite  covered 
with  puffins  and  other  species  of  birds, 
among  which  our  guns  made  great  de- 
struction. Two  polar  bears  were  also 
shot  here.  At  9  p.m.  we  raised  our 
anchor,  and  steered  under  alternate  fog 
and  clear  weather  for  the  north-east  of 
the  bay.  The  light  nights  were  at  an 
end,  and  it  was  now  extremely  dark 
about  10  p.m. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  following 
the  cqast,  we  passed  the  North  Bay, 
and  then  took  our  course  eastward  in 
four  to  eight  fathoms  of  water.  In  the 
early  morning  of  that  day,  which  was  a 
Sunday,  there  was  a  dense  fog ;  but 
about  10  a.m.  it  completely  dispersed, 
and  the  day  became  the  warmest  and 
most  beautiful  we  had  during  our  whole 
voyage  along  the  coast  of  Siberia.  The 
thermometer  showed  as  high  as  -f  4,  t°  C. 
in  the  shade. 

After  we  had  passed  the  North  Bay, 
the  want  of  depth  compelled  us  to  go  so 
far  out  to  sea  that  we  could  barely  keep 
sight  of  land.  There  we  met  with  many 
torosser  aground.  Toross  is  the  Russian 
designation  for  walls  formed  during  the 
winter  by  the  constant  forcing  up  of  the 
ice.  They  sometimes  reach  the  height  of 
100  feet,  and  consist  of  ice-blocks  cast 
one  upon  another — the  whole  not  un- 
like a  heap  of  gigantic  sugar-loaves  lying 
topsy-turvy.  These  torosser \  should 
they  be  of  large  dimensions,  are  ndt 
acted  upon  by  the  summer  sun,  but  re- 
main, and  certainly  constitute  a  good 
beacon  for  seamen  to  avoid  the  ground 
upon  which  they  rest. 

On  the  26th  of  August  we  continued  to 
follow  the  coast  in  an  easterly  direction 
in  a  depth  of  from  six  to  eight  fathoms, 
pursued  by  our  old  enemy,  the  fog.  In 
the  evening,  at  dusk,  we  sighted  a  long 
narrow  sandbank,  which  rose  only  a  few 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  We 
steered  southward  toward  land  with  the 
intention  of  sailing  round  its  southern 
extremity  ;  but  after  following  the  edge 
of  the  bank  for  about  six  hours,  and  as  it 
then  appeared  to  run  quite  up  to  the 
land,  we  turned  and  stood  out  toward 
the  north.  This  sandbank,  which  at 
high  water  or  during  darkness  is  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous  for  the  navigation, 
lies  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the 
delta  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lena,  and  its 
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southern  extremity  is  probably  con- 
nected with  Olenek  Land.  It  lies  north 
and  south,  and  is  probably  cast  up  by 
the  river  Olenek  and  the  western  arm  of 
the  Lena. 

After  having  gone  round  the  sand- 
bank, we  proceeded  on  our  voyage, 
steering  eastward  for  the  Lena's  most 
northerly  mouth.  At  this  point  a  pilot 
from  Yakutsk  was  to  meet  us  to  take 
the  steamer  Lena  up  the  river  to  that 
town. 

As  the  river  Lena  has  numerous 
mouths  In  its  northern  delta,  it  had  been 
prearranged  that  the  pilot,  who,  during 
the  whole  of  the  navigable  season,  must 
be  found  at  the  place,  should  set  a  sea- 
mark at  that  mouth  where  the  greatest 
depth  was  obtainable  Our  inteotion 
was  to  accompany  the  Lena  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  remain  there  for  a  few 
days  for  scientific  research.  But  on  the 
night  of  the  27th  August,  when  we 
were  outside  our  proposed  anchorage,  we 
found  navigable  water  and  a  favorable 
wind.  The  opportunity  was  too  good 
to  be  allowed  to  slip  out  of  our  hands. 
In  the  utmost  haste  we  closed  our  letters 
and  telegrams  td  our  friends  at  home  and 
sent  them  on  board  the  Lena.  She  was 
now  left  to  her  own  devices  to  prosecute 
her  journey  to  her  place  of  destination. 
We  spread  our  canvas,  and,  making  good 
speed,  proceeded  eastward  to  work  out 
our  way  alone  through  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  North-east  Passage.  Our 
lesser  companion  had  proved  most  use- 
ful to  us,  as  whenever  the  water  became 
shallow  she  preceded  us  and  took 
soundings. 

On  the  28th  August  we  were  again 
among  close  but  nevertheless  navigable 
drift-ice.  At  mid-day  we  sighted  Wasi- 
lieffski  Island  on  our  starboard-bow, 
which  we  ought  to  have  had  on  our  other 
side  far  to  the  north.  We  had  then  not 
taken  observations  since  the  26th. 

During  that  interval  of  forty-eight 
hours  the  current  from  the  rivers  Lena 
and  Yana  had  carried  us  70  miles  to  the 
north.  We  went  on  the  south  side  of 
Wasilieffski  Island,  from  which  there 
stretched  out  in  a  southerly  direction  a 
sandbank  so  low  that  it  was  only  at  a 
distance  of.  eight  miles  from  the  island 
that  we  managed  to  pass  it  in  a  depth  of 
eighteen  feet.  This  proves  the  validity 
of  the  general  rule  that  all  islands  north 


of  Siberia  are  extremely  flat  on  the 
southern  side,  but  contrariwise,  pre- 
cipitous and  deep  on  the  northern,  on 
which  side  they  can  usually  be  passed  at 
a  distance  of  a  few  hundred  feet. 

As  Professor  Nordenskiold  wished  to 
land  on  Llakov  Island,  the  most  souther- 
ly of  the  New  Siberian  group,  to  collect 
mammoth  and  other  fossil  remains,  the 
course  was  set  for  that  island's  western 
shore.  On  the  29th  we  had  such  ex- 
ceedingly hard  work  among  close  drift- 
ice  that  it  was  only  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  we  could,  go  forward  at  all. 
Ultimately  we  succeeded  in  forcing  our 
way  through,  and  passed  to  the  north  of 
Stolbovoi  Island,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
which  we  found  completely  clear  water 
for  about  ten  miles.  Here  the  log  was 
heaved,  and  it  was  found  that  the  Vega, 
using  her  sails  alone,  and  with  a  favor- 
able wind,  was  going  at  the  rate  of  eleven 
knots  an  hour.  This  was  the  greatest 
speed  attained  during  our  voyage  along 
the  Siberian  coast. 

The  following  morning  we  stood^  in 
toward  Liakov  Island,  to  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  shallows,  we  could  make 
no  nearer  approach  than  at  four  to  five 
mildfe  distance  ;  and  these  shallows,  in 
conjunction  with  an  impending  fog,  made 
it  impossible  to  go  ashore.  We  therefore 
steered  southward  for  Cape  Sviatoi,  the 
point  of  which  we  doubled,  after  much 
trouble  with  the  ice,  in  the  night  between 
30th  and  31st  August.  From  thence  we 
had  two  days  of  exceedingly  good 
weather,  during  which  we  sailed  along 
by  the  coast  in  water  all  but  quite  free 
from  ice.  We  required,  however,  to 
keep  some  little  distance  out,  as  the 
water  was  shallow.  The  coast  here  was 
very  flat,  and  was  almost  invisible  to  us 
on  account  of  fog. 

On  the  night  between  the  2d  and  3d 
of  September  the  drift-ice  closed  up  ; 
the  temperatue,  which  had  hitherto  in 
general  kept  above  zero,  now  fell  below, 
and  we  had  our  first  real  snowfall.  On 
the  3d  of  September,  during  the  day,  in  a 
snow-storm,  we  rounded  the  point  lying 
north-east  of  the  mouth  of  Kolyma 
River.  The  coast  here  was  somewhat 
high  and  mountainous.  We  sailed  at 
some  cables' -length  distance  from  the 
coast,  and* with  alternate  snow-storms 
and  clear  weather  passed  between  the 
Bear  Islands.    On  the  most  easterly  of 
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these  there  stand  four  pillars,  which,  like 
so  many  beacons,  spring  erect  above  the 
land.  These  pillars,  which  are  composed 
of  some  plutonic  mineral,  are,  according 
to  Baron  von  Wrangel,  forty  feet  high. 
After  passing  the  Bear  Islands,  and  pro- 
ceeding in  an  easterly  direction  among 
very  compact  drift-ice,  during  the  night 
we  steered  north-east,  with  the  hope  of 
reaching  that  portion  of  land  as  yet  un- 
trodden by  the  foot  of  civilized  man 
known  as  Wrangel  Land,  also  sometimes 
called  Kellet  Land.  The  Americans  and 
Russians  have  called  this  land  after 
Admiral  von  Wrangel,  who,  during  his 
three  years'  stay  (1821-23)  on  the 
Siberian  coast  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  made 
two  fruitless  attempts  to  reach  it  (its 
existence  being  already  known  to  the 
Tchuktchis)  from  Kolyma  by  means  of 
dog-sledges. 

The  natives  at  Cape  Yakan  and  North 
Cape  *  had  repeatedly  in  very  clear 
weather,  most  probably  under  peculiar 
atmospheric  conditions,  seen  land  in  the 
north-east ;  this  suggested  to  Admiral 
von  Wrangel  (who  was  sent  out  by  the 
Russian  Government  to  survey  the 
Siberian  coast)  an  endeavor  to  reach 
that  land.  Wrangel  was  met  either  by 
an  impassable  barrier  of  ice  (high 
torosser)  or  by  ice-fields  here  and  there 
rent  asunder,  with  large  fissures  between 
the  latter,  called  by  the  Russians 
polynjor.\  The  result  was  that  he  had 
to  return  without  arriving  at  or  even 
seeing  the  land  in  question.  As  the 
natives  relate  that  for  some  time  past 
they  have  seen  during  the  winter  people 
unknown  to  them  coming  over  the  ice 
from  the  north-east,  and  returning  the 
same  way,  it  is  inferred  that  Wrangel 
Land  is  inhabited. 

The  English  have  called  the  land  after 
their  countryman  Kellet,  commander  of 
the  English  man-of-war  Herald,  with 
which,  in  1849,  he  endeavored  to 
penetrate  thither.  Kellet 's  attempt  with 
that  object  succeeded  no  better  than 
Wrangel' s.     He    arrived  at  an  island, 

*  By  North  Cape  is  meant  here  and  hereafter 
that  promontory  lying  in  lat.  N.  68°  50'  and 
long.  E.  1800,  which  properly  should  bear  the 
name  used  by  the  natives,  Irkaipi. 

f  It  is  a  misapprehension  of  these polynj or, 
described  by  Wrangel,  which  first  gave  rise  to 
the  popular  but  groundless  hypothesis  of  an 
open  polar  sea. 


which  received  the  name  of  Herald 
Island,  from  whence,  under  the  atmos- 
pheric conditions  formerly  alluded  to, 
he  believed  he  saw  Wrangel  Land. 

The  American  whaling-captain  Long 
(of  the  bark  Nile,  1867)  is  the  last  who 
saw  and  also  took  good  bearings  of  the 
south  coast  of  Wrangel  Land,  which  he 
passed  at  a  distance  of  twelve  miles. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember, after  having  done  our  best 
during  the  night  to  force  a  passage 
through,  we  found  our  way  toward  the 
north-east  completely  barred  by  strong, 
compact  drift-ice,  united  by  newly- 
frozen  ice  two  inches  thick.  There  was 
nothing  else  to  be  done  but  to  endeavor 
to  make  the  land,  which,  during  the 
night  and  after  most  fatiguing  labor, 
we  succeeded  in  reaching  direct  west  of 
Cape  Baranoff.  Here  we  found  a  fairly 
broad  channel,  seven  to  eight  fathoms 
deep,  and  free  from  ice.  In  future  we 
made  no  further  attempts  to  stand  out 
northward,  where  we  invariably  met 
with  impenetrable  ice,  but  kept  the  whole 
time  as  near  the  coast  as  the  depth  per- 
mitted. This  is  really  the  surest  way  of 
making  progress,  as  on  the  coast  there 
is  the  efflux  of  larger  or  smaller  rivers, 
which  either  cause  it  to  be  free  from  ice, 
or  keep  the  broken  ice-fields  in  constant 
motion  so  long  as  they  are  not  united 
by  fresh  ice. 

On  the  5  th  of  September  we  kept 
along  the  coast  in  a  navigable  stream. 
In  the  afternoon  we  passed  under  steam 
and  full  sail,  with  a  favorable  wind, 
Tchaun  Bay.  This  was  the  last  time 
in  1878  that  we  had  dn  opportunity  to 
carry  sail.  After  this  the  ice  became  so 
close,  and  our  course  was  so  intricate, 
that  we  could  not  use  canvas.  The  night 
of  the  6th  September  was  the  first  night 
that  the  darkness  prevented  us  from 
advancing.  In  future,  during  the 
darkest  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours 
we  had  always  to  moor  either  to  an  ice- 
field, or,  still  better,  to  a  portion  of 
ground  ice. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  during  the 
day,  we  sighted  the  high  land  of  Cape 
Shelagskoi,  which  we  reached  after  some 
hours'  struggle  with  a  belt  of  drift-ice. 
Immediately  to  the  east  of  this  point  we 
had  our  first  sight  of  the  natives,  who 
came  rowing  toward  us  in  two  boats 
made  of  seal-hide.  They  could,  however, 
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afford  us  no  information  in  regard  to  the 
coast  or  the  condition  of  the  ice,  as  they 
could  speak  no  language  but  their  own, 
Tchuktchis.  After  this  we  daily  passed 
one  or  more  native  villages,  and  received 
visits  from  this  kindly  people.  At  Cape 
Shelagskoi  the  difficulties  of  the  expedi- 
tion seemed  only  to  begin.  From  thence 
we  encountered  solid,  compact  ice,  and 
could  barely  go  forward  two  ships' 
lengths  without  collision  with  the  same. 
On  the  7th  September  we  passed  Cape 
Yakan,  and  on  the  8th,  9th,  10th,  and 
nth  worked  our  way  through  close, 
strong  drift-ice,  which  was  sometimes  so 
impenetrable  that  we  were  compelled  to 
moor  to  it  and  await  some  change  in  its 
position.  Only  such  a  mode  of  procedure 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  get  on. 
Occasionally  we  might  make  one  or  two 
miles,  but  usually  only  a  few  lengths  of 
the  ship.  With  the  steam  constantly  up, 
we  were  prepared  to  take  advantage  of 
the  smallest  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
ice  of  going  forward.  Fogs,  shallows, 
and  ground  ice  were  now  the  order  of 
the  day.  For  whole  days  in  three 
fathoms  of  water,  sometimes,  indeed, 
with  not  more  that  a  few  inches  under 
our  keel,  we  had  to  push  our  way 
through  drift  and  ground  ice.  These 
latter  masses,  larger  and  heavier  than 
the  Vega,  had  to  be  rehioved.  When 
this  could  not  be  accomplished  by  pres- 
sure with  the  whole  strength  of  our 
machinery,  we  had  to  make  an  onset 
and  rush  against  it  at  full  speed.  Only 
a  vessel  so  strong  and  well- constructed 
as  the  Vega  could  for  any  length  of  time 
have  stood  such  blows.  To  run  at  full 
speed  against  ground  ice  is  equivalent  to 
rushing  against  a  fixed  object.  Either 
the  ship  or  the  ice  must  give  way. 
Nevertheless  our  Vega  went  victorious 
out  of  the  combat,  not  a  single  scratch 
appearing  on  her  sides  of  scarlet  oak.    . 

She  frequently  stuck  fast  between 
two  ground  ices,  the  only  possibility  of 
getting  free  being  to  blast  with  powder, 
or  to  hew  away,  by  means  of  ice-tools, 
so  much  of  their  tops  as  lightened  them 
sufficiently  to  allow  them  to  float. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  in  the  fore- 
noon, we  arrived  at  the  North  Cape,  . 
where  we  were  detained  six  days  by 
ice.  The  North  Cape  consists  of  two 
promontories,  some  hundred  feet  high, 
jutting  out  from   the  mainland.     They 


inclose  a  shallow  bay,  about  half  a  mile 
in  length,  with  an  inlet  between  north- 
east and  north-west.  In  this  bay  the 
Vega  lay  shut  up  by  the  drift-ice.  On  the 
low  sandbank  which  unites  these  promon- 
tories was  situated  a  Tchuktchi  village. 
We  found  the  chief,  Tcheporin,  a  particu- 
larly attractive  man.  It  was  very  amus- 
ing to  see  his  astonishment  when,  on  one 
occasion,  we  invited  him  and  his  wife, 
Atanga,  to  the  saloon,  where  he  saw  a 
number  of  things  which  to  him  appeared 
most  wonderful.  He  was  presented, 
among  other  articles,  with  an  old  gold 
braiding,  which  he  bound  round  his 
wife's  head  like  a  diadem,  placing  the 
loop  in  the  centre  of  her  brow.  Great 
was  his  delight  at  a  performance  on 
the  barrel-organ.  First  he  commenced 
to  quiver  in  every  limb,  and  jsoon  he  was 
dancing  most  vigorously.  For  hours  he 
would  contemplate  his  brown-yellow  face 
in  a  mirror. 

We  here  attempted  to  take  a  course  of 
tidal  observations,  which,  however,  on 
account  of  our  apparatus,  and  their 
collision  with  the  ice,  were  unsatis- 
factory.  The  greatest  deviation  was  only 
from  five  to  seven  inches.  At  last,  at 
mid-day  on  the  18th  of  September,  the 
ice  dispersed  so  far  as  to  permit  us, 
creeping  along  the  sandy  coast  in  three 
fathoms  of  water,  to  continue  our  course 
toward  our  goal,  Behring  Strait. 

The  season  of  the  year  was  now  far 
advanced,  and  being  acquainted  with  the 
sudden  transition  from  summer  to  winter 
in  the  Arctic  regions,  we  knew  that  at 
any  time  winter  might  set  in  in  earnest, 
and  make  all  further  progress  impossi- 
ble. From  this  time  the  temperature 
was  invariably  below  zero. 

On  the  evening  of  the  18th,  during  the 
darkness,  while  forcing  a  belt  of  ground 
ice,  we  touched  the  bottom  ;  but  the 
following  morning,  at  4  o'clock,  we  were 
again  on  the  way  quite  uninjured. 

On  the  19th  of  September  we  succeed- 
ed in  pushing  our  way  forward  about 
fifty  miles.  On  the  20th,  21st,  2 2d, 
23d,  24th,  and  25th  our  combat  with 
the  ice  was  continued,  and  we  made  very 
little"  progress.  On  the  26th  we  rounded 
Cape  Wankarem,  where  we  found  toler- 
ably clear  water,  caused  by  the  rapidly 
flowing  river  of  the  same  name.  The 
same  evening  we  also  doubled  Cape 
Onman,   and  on  the  following  day  we 
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went  right  across  Koliutchin  Bay,  pass- 
ing close  to  Koliutchin  Island.  In  the 
evening  we  moored  close  west  of  the 
north-east  point  of  the  bay. 

The  28th  of  September  was  a  cold  but 
clear  morning.  The  sea  had,  during  the 
night,  been  covered  with  a  layer  of  ice 
one  to  two  inches  thick.  We  rounded 
the  point,  but  afterward  could  only 
push  our  way  forward  about  four  miles 
when  we  had  again  to  moor.  I  little 
thought  on  the  morning  of  that  day  that 
this  would  be  the  last  time  during  1878 
that  our  vessel  would  be  on  the  onward 
move.  We  had  before  encountered 
stronger  ice,  and  fought  against  greater 
difficulties  ;  and  now  to  reach  Behring 
Strait  we  had  only  120  miles  to  accom- 
plish of  the  4000  which  constitute  the 
length  of  the  Old  World's  northern 
shores. 

At  first  no  one  would  realize  that  we 
might  be  compelled  to  pass  the  winter 
here,  but  hoped  for  a  change  in  the 
weather,  and  for  a  storm  which  would 
break  and  disperse  the  ice.  But  instead 
of  this,  however,  the  cold  increased,  and 
the  new  ice  which  connected  the  drift- 
floes  daily  became  stronger,  and  the 
weather  remained  quite  calm.  Here  we 
were  to  spend  the  winter — here  where 
the  American  whalers  find  yearly  quite 
navigable  water  several  weeks  later  than 
the  28th  of  September.  The  situation 
of  our  wintering  station  was,  according 
to  observations,  lat.  N.  67°  7',  and  long. 
W.  1 730  24',  4500  feet  out  from  a  flat 
sandy  beach,  entirely  unprotected  from 
all  winds  excepting  the  south.  Between 
the  Vega  anfl  the  shore  were  two  sand- 
banks, the  nearest  having  ten  feet  of 
water,  the  other  still  less. 

At  the  outset  of  the  expedition  my 
impression  was  that  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties in  making  the  North-east  Pas- 
sage would  be  experienced  in  round- 
ing Cape  Tchelyuskin  and  possibly  the 
coasts  on  both  sides  of  same — namely, 
from  Taimyr  Island  to  Khatanga  Bay. 
All  available  accounts,  however,  agree 
that  the  coast  between  Cape  Yakan 
or  North  Cape  and  Behring  Strait  is 
quite  free  of  ice  during  the  summer 
and  autumn.  When  we  had  success- 
fully rounded  Cape  Tchelyuskin,  and 
had  passed  Cape  Yakan  so  early  as 
the  7th  of  September  (therefore  in  good 
time),  we  calculated  with  certainty  uf>on 


being  able  to  pass  Beh'ring  Strait  the  same 
year.  On  the  contrary,  our  greatest 
difficulties  commenced  at  Cape  Yakan, 
and  instead  of  diminishing  in  the  same 
degree,  the  farther  we  proceeded  east- 
ward, they  became  still  greater  and 
greater.  We  have  good  cause  to  infer 
that  the  condition  of  the  ice  in  1878  was 
peculiarly  unfavorable,  and  that,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  we  should  have 
reached  Behring  Strait  without  diffi- 
culty, and  immediately  thereafter  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  We  had  now  to  content 
ourselves  with  having  arrived  at  the 
entrance  to  Behring  Strait  during  the 
first  summer.  As  proof  of  the  condition 
of  these  waters  in  other  years,  I  quote 
the  following  from  statistics  supplied  by 
the  United  States  Admiralty  : 

1st.  On  the  21st  September,  1867,  the 
American  bark  Massachusetts,  Captain 
Williams,  reached  lat.  N.  740  30', -long. 
W.  1 730  (the  same  longitude  as  our 
winter  station),  from  whence  no  ice 
could  be  discovered  round  the  compass. 
Captain  Williams,  an  old  whaler,  and  a 
man  well  acquainted  with  these  waters, 
adds  further,  in  his  report,  that  he  is 
convinced  that  no  ice  exists  from  the 
middle  of  August  until  the  1st  of  October 
south  of  lat.  700  and  west  of  long.  W. 
1700,  and  that  there  is  seldom  a  year 
when  it  is  not  possible  during  the  month 
of  September  to  sail  in  navigable  water 
between  North  Cape  and  Behring  Strait. 

2d,  Captain  Niebaum,  also  an  expe- 
rienced ice  navigator,  relates  that  Beh- 
ring Strait  is  open  till  the  first  days  of 
November,  and  that  he  on  two  occa- 
sions sailed  through  that  Strait  as  late 
as  the  2 2d  of  October. 

3d,  In  the  year  1869,  the  bark  Navy 
anchored  at  Koliutchin  Island  on  the 
8th  of  October,  and  sailed  from  thence 
to  Behring  Strait  on  the  10th  of  the  same 
month.     No  ice  was  then  to  be  seen. 

4th,  In  1867,  the  bark  Nile,  Captain 
Long,  reached  lat.  N.  700  41',  long.  E. 
1700  20',  coming  from  and  returning  to 
Behring  Strait. 

5  th,  The  same  year  the  bark  Mon- 
ticello  went  150'  farther  west.  An- 
nually many  small  American  coasting 
traders  sail  along  the  shores  of  Siberia 
even  farther  west,  and  carry  on  a  barter- 
ing trade  with  the  natives.  We  had 
evidence  of  this  in  the  fact,  that  among 
all  the4natives  we  have  met,  numbering 
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more  than  a  thousand,  we  have  not  met 
one  who  did  not  know  a  few  English 
words. 

More  than  fifty  large  vessels  engaged 
in  sealing  and  wealing  north  of  Behring 
Strait  swarm  thereabout  in  all  direc- 
tions. \ 

The  natives  inhabiting  the  coast  of 
Siberia  between  Cape  Shelagskoi  and 
the  Southern  part  of  Behring  Strait  are 
called  Tchuktchis,  as  already  mentioned. 
Their  number  is  estimated  to  be  about 
3000,  including  a  nomadic  tribe  called 
the  Rein-Tchuktchis,  who  subsist  by 
keeping  reindeer  herds.  These  form  a 
link  between  their  brethren  on  the  coast 
and  the  inland  tribes  of  Siberia,  to  the 
latter  of  whom  they  dispose  of  their 
gQods,  consisting  of  seal  and  walrus- 
hides,  walrus-teeth,  etc.,  which  they  re- 
ceive from  the  country  population  in  ex- 
change for  reindeer-hides. 

The  coast  population  live  in  villages 
numbering  from  three  to  twenty  tents, 
spread  along  the  coast  as  near  the  shore 
as  possible,  and  at  a  few  miles'  distance 
from  each  other. 

The  Tchuktchis  are  divided  into  two 
sections,  each  with  its  respective  chief. 
The  eastern  population  have  for  their 
chief  Menka,  who  resides  at  Markowa 
on  the  Anadyr  River.  The  western, 
again,  are  under  the  chief  Amra  Urgin, 
who  resides  in  the  vicinity  of  Kolyma 
River. 

The  tent  of  the  coast  Tchuktchis  con- 
sists of  a  peculiar  and  cleverly  con- 
structed frame  of  wood,  the  material  for 
which  is  obtained  from  drift-logs,  with 
which  the  shore  is  plentifully  strewed. 
This  is  covered  with  a  number  of  seal 
and  walrus  hides  carefully  sewn  together. 
Inside  the  tent,  and  right  before  the 
entrance,  is  a  smaller  cubiform  tent, 
made  of  reindeer-skins,  and  used  as  the 
sleeping-chamber.  During  the  cold  sea- 
son it  is  heated  by  blubber-lamps.  Even 
during  severe  cold  the  atmosphere  within 
this  tent  is  so  heated  that  the  natives 
who  occupy  it,  without  distinction  of  sex 
or  age,  lie  almost  nude.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  tent  depend  upon  the  num- 
ber of  the  family.  In  each  tent  gener- 
ally dwells  only  one  family,  in  which  are 
included  the  sisters  and  brothers  of  the 
married  couple  before  they  settle  for 
themselves. 

The  Tchuktchis,  the  children  of  na- 


ture in  the  Arctic  regions,  fostered 
among  ice,  snow,  and  cold,  familiarized 
with  bloody  scenes  in  the  seal,  whale, 
and  walrus  hunt,  without  any  of  the  in- 
fluences of  civilization,  are,  notwith- 
standing, a  good-natured,  friendly,  hos- 
pitable, and  honest  people. 

Although  the  Vega  during  the  long 
winter  was  daily  visited  by  at  least 
twenty  natives,  it  was  only  on  two  or 
three  occasions  that  they  were  found 
guilty  of  dishonestly  appropriating  any- 
thing, and  these  thefts  were  of  the  most 
trifling  description. 

The  Tchuktchis  are  a  people  of  small 
stature,  although  among  them  may  be 
found  perfect  giants  ;  as,  for  instance,  a 
woman  whom  we  saw  6  feet  3  inches 
tall.  Their  complexion  is  sallow,  the 
men's  being  usually  darker  than  that 
of  the  women.  Occasionally,  however, 
one  may  see,  especially  among  the 
women,  a  complexion  as  fair  and  clear 
as  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Northern 
Europe.  The  eyes  are  black,  and  often 
set  oblique  like  the  Chinese.  The  hair, 
which  is  coal-black,  is  worn  by  the  men 
cut  quite  short ;  while  the  women  allow 
it  to  grow  freely,  part  it  in  the  middle 
of  the  brow,  and  wear  it  in  plaits  of 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long,  which 
hang  down  at  each  ear.  They  also  wear 
a  lock  combed  down  and  cut  across 
which  covers  half  of  the  forehead.  The 
men  also  use  a  similar  lock,  and  some- 
times a  long  tuft  at  the  crown  of  the 
head.  This  tuft  is  worn,  so  far  as  I 
could  learn,  only  by  chiefs. 

Their  clothing  is  made  principally  of 
reindeer-skin,  and  consists  of  a  pesk  or 
blouse  reaching  to  the  knees,  with  an 
opening  at  the  top  just  sufficient  for  the 
head  to  pass  through.  In  addition,  the 
men  have  tight-fitting  trousers  of  rein- 
deer-skin, which  are  tucked  down  into 
boots  of  the  same  material,  the  latter 
with  soles  of  walrus-hide.  The  women 
also  wear  trousers,  but  those  are  wide, 
ending  immediately  below  the  knee, 
where  they  are  similarly  tucked  into  the 
boots. 

In  the  outer  clothing  the  hairy  side  of 
the  skin  is  always  to  the  exterior  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  the  hairy  side  of 
those  articles  worn  next  the  body  during 
the  cold  season  is  turned  inward.  A 
close-fitting  hood  of  reindeer-skin  and 
mittens  of  the  same  material  complete 
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their  dress.  In  this  costume  they  defy 
any  kind  of  weather.  Often  so  clad, 
night  after  night,  even  in  the  most  se- 
vere cold,  they  pursue  their  seal-fishing 
miles  away  from  the  shore  without  any 
other  protection  from  the  icy  winds. 

The  weapons  of  the  Tchuktchis  con- 
sist of  a  bow  and  arrows,  a  spear — 
which,  like  the  arrows,  has  a  point  of  iron 
or  of  bone — a  knife,  and  a  kind  of  sling, 
used,  for  catching  birds.  The  iron  for 
the  arrow  and  spear  heads  is  obtained 
from  the  Americans  and  Russians  in 
their  bartering  transactions.  They  them- 
selves have  no  iron  at  their  command, 
nor  any  knowledge  of  its  working. 

To  their  hunting  implements  belong 
the  sealing-net,  made  of  finely-cut  strips 
of  seal-hide,  netted  with  a  three-inch 
mesh.  With  these  the  young  seals, 
which  form  their  principal  food,  are 
caught.  The  net  is  extended  between 
two  blocks  of  ice,  and  the  seals  get  en- 
tangled in  its  meshes,  and  so  become  an 
easy  prey  to  the  hunters. 

Their  dog-sledges,  which  are  construct- 
ed of  thin  pieces  of  wood,  tied  together 
with  strips  of  seal-hide,  combine  to  a 
high  degree  strength  with  elasticity,  and 
are  singularly  light. 

Their  mode  of  conveyance  by  sea  is 
the  kajak,  or  the  ' '  large  boat. ' '  The 
kajak,  quite  similar  to  the  Greenland 
kajak,  is  covered  with  seal-hide  :  it  only 
carries  one  man,  who  propels  it  by  means 
of  a  common  kajak  oar  or  paddle.  The 
"large  boat," which  also  resembles  the 
boat  used  in  Greenland  under  the 
name  of  the  "women's  boat,"  is  up- 
ward of  thirty  feet  long.  It  is  rowed 
by  six  to  ten  men,  with  common  oars, 
or  pagajas.  This  boat  is  constructed  of 
a  thin  wooden  frame,  covered  with  seal 
and  walrus  hides.  It  has  a  flat  bottom, 
from  which  its  sides  project  at  right 
angles.  Its  carrying  capacity  is  very 
great.  I  have  seen  such  boats  having 
thirty  people  on  board. 

The  hammer  of  the  Tchuktchis  con- 
sists of  a  stone  tied  to  a  stick  ;  their 
spade,  of  a  walrus's  shoulder-blade 
fastened  to  a  stick  ;  and  in  the  same 
manner  they  contrive  other  necessary 
domestic  utensils  and  tools.  They  are 
perfect  masters  in  the  art  of  joining  by 
means  of  thongs  of  seal-hide. 

The  principal  food  of  the  natives  con- 
sists of  seal-flesh  and  blubber,  in  addi- 


tion to  which  they  use  feathered  game, 
bear  and  reindeer  flesh,  when  such  can 
be  obtained.  The  roots  of  certain  shore- 
plants,  also  willow-leaves,  ranunculus, 
and  saxifrage,  etc.,  enter  pretty  largely 
into  their  diet.  The  leaves  are  col- 
lected in  the  latter  end  of  summer, 
pressed,  and  consumed  during  the  win- 
ter ;  and  in  these  they  are  provided 
with  a  powerful  anti-scorbutic.  Dur- 
ing the  winter,  when  getting  short  of 
other  provisions,  the  bones  of  seals  and 
walruses  caught  during  summer  are 
crushed,  and  prepared  in  the  form  of  a 
broth  or  soup,  which  is  consumed  by 
both  men  and  dogs.  Of  the  latter  there 
are  a  great  number  in  every  village, 
which  are  chiefly  employed  in  conveying 
their  owners  by  sledge  from  one  place  to 
another.  Although  these  dogs  are  not 
large,  three  or  four  of  them  can  with  ease 
carry  a  man  long  distances.  When  the 
Tchuktchis  undertakes  long  journeys  of 
300  to  500  miles,  he  often  has  as  many 
as  eighteen  dogs  harnessed  to  his  sledge, 
with  which*  he  is  able  to  accomplish 
seventy  to  eighty  miles  a  day. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  winter  we 
were  daily  visited  by  twenty  to  thirty 
natives,  who  got  any  food  the  crew 
might  have  left.  Besides  this,  they  re- 
ceived a  considerable  quantity  of  bread 
from  the  ship's  stores.  They  made 
themselves  useful  in  several  small  ways, 
such  as  sawing  wood,  carrying  ice,  etc., 
etc.  In  the  beginning  of  February, 
when  their  provisions  began  to  run 
short,  they  all  removed  from  Pitlekai 
(the  nearest  village  to  us)  to  another 
village  farther  east,  called  Naskai,  where 
they  raised  temporary  tents,  and  carried 
on  seal-fishing  in  the  open  water  to  be 
found  in  the  vicinity.  About  this  time 
the  natives  made  a  great  haul,  allowing 
to  each  tent  twenty-five  to  fifty  young 
seals.  Besides  seals,  they  got  in  the 
same  vicinity  a  good  catch  of  a  fish  re- 
sembling cod. 

At  first  we  had  some  difficulty  in  hold- 
ing communication  with  the  natives,  but 
we  soon  picked  up  a  sufficient  number 
of  words  to  make  ourselves  intelligible. 
Lieutenant  Nordqvist,  who  paid  special 
attention  to  the  language  of  the  Tchuk- 
tchis, ultimately  became  tolerably  fa- 
miliar with  it.  I  here  give  some  speci- 
mens :  anka,  sea  ;  atlcatlc,  snow  ;  ec% 
fire  ;   ergatik,  to-morrow  ;   etlongat,  to- 
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day  ;  eey  yes  ;  jaranga,  tent ;  jo,  wind  ; 
kau  kau,  food  ;  key  koy,  cold  ;  mimil, 
water ;  murgin^  my  ;  oingciy  no  ;  noth- 
ing ;  oumko,  bear  ;  ounkri,  ptarmigan  ; 
outout,  wood  ;  rurka%  walrus  ;  Hntin, 
ice ;  tirktr,  sun ;  tschagurginy  go ; 
tsehepiska,  sleep  ;  tschopak,  dog  ;  tschopa- 
g€rty  drive  with  dogs  ;  turgsn,  yours. 

After  the  28th  of  September,  the  day 
on  which  our  further  progress  was  com- 
pletely arrested,  we  still  cherished  a 
hope  of  getting  free,  and  accomplishing 
the  remaining  little  distance  to  Behring 
Strait  the  same  autumn  ;  but  gradually 
this  hope  died  out,  and  we  began  in  ear- 
nest to  think  of  the  impending  winter. 
With  regard  to  the  ship  there  was  really 
nothing  to  do,  as  all  preparations  to  re- 
sist an  Arctic  winter  had  already  been 
made. 

We  fitted  up  the  winter  tent,  the  top 
rope  of  which  was  fixed  midway  up  the 
masts,  and  from  thence  extended  to  the 
bulwarks.  That  the  daylight  might  not 
be  shut  out  from  the  saloon,  the  tent 
was  not  erected  over  the  quarter-deck. 
The  deck  was  covered  with  six  inches 
of  snow,  which  aided  considerably  in 
the  exclusion  of  the  cold  from  that  quar- 
ter. The  engine  was  kept  during  the 
whole  winter  in  such  a  condition  that  at 
three  hour's  notice  it  could  be  set  in 
motion.  • 

The  vessel  was  heated  by  means  of 
four  stoves  and  the  galley.  One  of  the 
stoves  was  placed  in  the  saloon,  one  in 
the  engine-room,  one  between  decks, 
and  one  in  the  second  mpss.  With  these 
Keating  appliances  we  had  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  up  an  equable  temperature  in  all 
parts  of  the  vessel  even  during  the  most 
severe  cold  (470  C).  For  fuel,  part 
coals  and  part  drift-wood  were  used,  the 
latter  brought  from  the  neighboring 
shore.  For  heating  purposes  we  con- 
sumed abut  i2cwt.  of  coal  weekly.  -> 

As  I  feared  that  the  thick  and  rapidly- 
forming  ice  might  press  with  too  great  a 
force  on  the  vessel,  I  endeavored  at  first 
to  keep  her  free  of  the  ice  on  the  one 
side  by  opening,  by  means  of  the  saw, 
a  three-feet -broad  channel.  Soon,  hpw- 
ever,  this  work  had  to  be  abandoned,  as 
the  cold  overpowered  us.  After  opening 
up  the  stream  the  one  day,  on  the  next 
we  found  it  covered  with  ice  six  to  eight 
Iftches  thick.  Should  there  happen  to 
be  a  snow-storm  during  the  night,  it  was 


immediately  filled  up   with  snow,   and 
then  the  ice  became  still  thicker. 

From  the  1st  of  December  until  the 
1st  of  April  magnetic  observations  were 
made  every  hour  ;  and  in  addition,  on 
the  1  st  and  15th  of  every  month,  obser- 
vations were  made  every  five  minutes. 
Meteorological  observations  were  also 
taken  every  hour  from  the  istof  Decem- 
ber till  the  1st  of  April ;  for  the  remain- 
der of  our  stay  only  every  four  hours. 
These  observations  were  conducted  by 
eleven  persons,  of  which  nine  were  men 
of  science  and  officers,  and  two  of  the 
crew.  The  watch  lasted  for  six  hours, 
and  the  person  on  duty  remained  in  the 
observatory  all  that  time.  The  mag- 
netic observatory  consisted  of  a  build- 
ing twelve  feet  long  and  ten  feet  broad 
erected  on  the  land  one  hundred  feet 
from  the  shore,  and  formed  of  sawn  ice- 
blocks  of  an  equal  size.  That  we  might, 
during  snow-storms  and  darkness,  have 
communication  with  the  vessel  without 
risk  of  losing  our  way,  ice-pillars  were 
raised  at  a  distance  of  forty  feet  from 
each  other,  between  which  ropes  were 
stretched. 

During  the  whole  time  we  were  shut 
up  the  wind  blew  almost  continually 
from  N.N.W.  to  N.W.  Winds  from  other 
quarters  were  exceptional.  The  winds 
between  E.N.E.,  N.,  and  S.W.  were 
cold,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  winds 
from  S.  and  S.E.  brought  a  milder  tem- 
perature. In  the  first  part  of  the  win- 
ter, before  the  ice  became  too  thick,  the 
E.  and  S.E.  winds  broke  it  up  and 
formed  large  holes  or  clefts  north  and 
east  of  the  vessel.  In  a  heavy  northerly 
storm  at  the  beginning  of  November,  the 
newly-frozen  ice  one  foot  thick,  pressing 
against  the  older  and  stronger,  which 
lay  aground  on  the  outer  sandbank  di- 
rectly astern  of  us,  broke  and  piled  up 
into  torosscr  of  some  twenty  feet  high. 
On  the  same  occasion  the  ice  shot  up  on 
to  the  flat  beach  and  accumulated  in 
several  places  so  as  to  form  ice-walls  of 
a  similar  height.  On  the  1st  of  January, 
about  seven  miles  N.N.E.  of  the  vessel, 
there  was  a  channel  running  east  and 
west,  which  was.  so  broad  that  from  its 
southern  edge  the  northern  was  not  dis- 
cernible. During  the  latter  part  of  the 
winter,  when  the  cold  became  more  in- 
tense, we  could  see  no  open  water  from 
our  mast-head,  but  a  continuous  ice- 
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field,  whose  even  surface  was  only 
broken  here  and  there  by  some  old  ice- 
blocks  which  had  been  frozen  in  by  the 
new  ice.  Still,  on  several  occasions  we 
saw  the  so-called  '*  water-sky,"  from 
which  we  inferred  that  open  holes  were 
to  be  found,  although  at  a  great  dis- 
tance. When  in  the  month  of  May  we 
opened  up  a  channel  on  the  one  side  of 
the  vessel,  the  ice  nearest  us  measured 
seven  feet  thick. 

A  table  at  the  foot  of  this  page*  shows 
the  thickness  of -the  ice,  which  was 
measured  on  the  ist  and  15th  of  every 
month,  while  another  indicates  the 
medium,  maximum,  and  minimum  tem- 
perature for  every  month. 

In  Sweden  it  is  usually  quite  calm  as 
soon  as  the  temperature  falls  to  20° 
and  under.  At  our  winter  station  we 
often  had  strong  wind  with  38°,  and 
storm  with  300  and  under.  When 
the  temperature  fell  under  40°  it  was 
generally  calm  or  a  light  breeze,  under 
45°  we  had  a  complete  calm.  To  go 
'  long  stretches  against  a  fresh  breeze 
with  300  cold,  or  even  colder,  was  any- 
thing but  agreeable — nose,  cheeks,  and 
ears  were  easily  liable  to  be  frost-bitten. 
This  can  be  obviated,  however,  without 
much  difficulty  by  binding  a  thin  silk 
handkerchief  over  the  nose,  and  letting 
the  corners  hang  down  over  the  mouth, 
by  which  inspiration  is  made  less  dis- 
agreeable than  otherwise  it  would  be. 
During  the  whole  winter  we  had  only  a 
few  very  trifling  injuries  from  the  frost, 
notwithstanding  that  we  were  out  in  all 
possible  weathers. 

In  the  severest  and  coldest  storms  the 
watch  in  the  magnetic  observatory  had 
to  be  changed  every  six  hours.  In  the 
course  of  the  winter  we  had  some  un- 


commonly high  readings  of  the  barome- 
ter— as,  for  example,  on  February  17th, 
at  6  p.m.,  790  m.m.  at  670  Fahr.,  or  re- 
duced to  decimals,  =  788,  1  m.m. — 
which  is  four  millimetres  higher  than 
the  highest  reading  recorded  in  the  liter- 
ature we  have  on  board. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  month  of 
December  we  made  hourly  tidal  ob- 
servations. Ebb  and  flood  could  scarce- 
ly be  distinguished.  The  greatest  vari- 
ation during  the  spring-tide  was  only 
six  to  eight  inches.  The  water-level, 
however,  varied  greatly  according  to  the 
direction  and  strength  of  the  wind. 
The  extent  of  these  changes  was  differ- 
ent for  different  winds  ;  south-east  and 
south  winds  usually  brought  high  water, 
two  to  three  feet  over  the  common  water- 
level.  These  observations  were  made 
by  means  of  the  following  apparatus : 
A  metal  wheel  of  the  circumference  of  a 
metre  was  fixed  on  the  top  of  a  boom. 
Over  that  wheel  was  laid  a  fine  brass- 
wire  line,  the  thickness  of  a  common 
log-line,  the  two  ends  of  which  were 
taken  down  through  the  rudder-hole, 
one  upon  each  side  of  the  helm.  The 
one  end  was  carried  through  a  hole  made 
in  the  ice  beside  the  rudder,  and  tast- 
ened  to  two  bars  of  iron  which  were 
sunk  to  the  bottom  ;  the  other  was  fixed 
to  a  cannon-ball  at  such  a  height  that  it 
was  suspended  in  the  centre  of  the  rud- 
der-hole. The  cannon-ball  served  to 
keep  the  line  constantly  on  the  stretch. 
A  board  with  foot  and  inch  measure- 
ments was  placed  between  the  boom  and 
the  deck,  and  on  the  line  ah  indicator 
which,  according  as  the  vessel  rose  or 
fell,  pointed  out  on  the  scale  the  rising 
and  falling  of  the  water. 

As  we  wintered  in  lat.  N.  67 °  7',  we 
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had  not  to  endure  the  tedium  of  con- 
stant darkness,  which  is  one  of  the  trials 
of  a  winter  spent  in  these  regions'  in 
higher  latitudes.  On  the  darkest  day  of 
the  year  the  sun,  with  the  aid  of  refrac- 
tion, showed  half  its  disk  above  the  hori- 
zon at  mid- day.  In  the  saloon,  from 
10  a.m  until  2  p.m  we  had  as  much  light 
as  permitted  us  both  to  read  and  write. 
Outside,  one  could  readily  find  their  way 
about  from  9  a.m.  until  3  p.m. 

Christmas  was  celebrated  in  the  usual 
Swedish  style — with  Christmas-tree, 
Christmas  presents,  fish,  and  sweet-por- 
ridge. Christmas  Eve  was  spent  be- 
tween decks,  which  for  the  occasion  was 
decorated  with  suitable  flags  and  signals. 
A  wooden  spar  with  willow-branches 
(which  had  been  brought  from  inland) 
tied  to  it  did  duty  as  a  Christmas-tree. 
It  was  hung  with  paper  flags  and  200 
presents,  which  latter  were  divided  by 
lottery  among  the  whole  company. 

During  the  winter  we  had  several  op- 
portunities of  sending  home  news  of  us, 
of  which  we  naturally  took  advan- 
tage, although  uncertain  if  these  com- 
munications would  ever  arrive  at  their 
intended  destination.  So  early  as  Octo- 
ber we  were  visited  by  the  chief  Menka, 
mentioned  before,  and  by  him  we  sent 
letters  and  telegrams  to  Anadyrsk,  to  be 


forwarded  from  thence  to  Sweden. 
There  is,  however,  no  regular  postal 
communication  between  Anadyrsk  and 
the  larger  Siberian  towns  lying  farther 
west.  The  letters  would  not  arrive  at 
Nijni  Kolymsk  until  March,*  when  a 
great  annual  market  is  held  there.  From 
thence  they  would  be  conveyed  by  visit- 
ors to  the  market  homeward  bound  to 
Yakutsk,  with  which  regular  communica- 
tion exists.  In  this  way  we  could  not  ex- 
pect our  letters  to  arrive  in  Sweden  be- 
fore June  or  July.  On  several  occasions 
we  sent  letters  with  natives  on  the  home- 
ward trip  to  Nijni  Kolymsk,  to  be  for- 
warded in  a  similar  manner. 

As  far  as  the  weather  permitted,  the 
crew  always  followed  their  various  occu- 
pations in  the  open  air,  and  it  was  only 
in  extremely  severe  weather  that  they 
were  allowed  to  work  under  deck. 
During  their  leisure  hours  they  had  ex- 
cess to  an  exceedingly  well  supplied 
library  ;  and  for  their  profit  and  amuse- 
ment suitable  lectures  were  given  every 
Saturday  evening  during  the  darkest  sea- 
ste — which,  thanks  to  our  scientific  com- 
panions, were  as  interesting  as  they  were 
instructive.  In  addition  to  the  common 
rations,  in  regard  to  which  the  subjoined 
table*  of  dietary  gives  information,  the 
crew  received  daily  during  the  spring 


*  Bill  of  Fare  for  the  Vega. 


Breakfast. 

r     -■ 

Dinner. 

Evening  Meal. 

• 

• 

Pickled  or  preserved  cabbage.  .0.75    " 
Extract  of  beef 0.02    " 

Cheese.  ...0.12  " 

O 

Rice o.so    " 

Barley...  . 

Same  as  No.  1. 

Preserved  meat. 1  ration. 

• 
• 

0 

Preserved  onions 1  ration. 

• 

Same  as  No.  1,  but 
without  cheese.    \ 

* 

• 

CO 

Same  as  No.  1. 

• 

0 

Extract  of  beef 

Same  as  No.  2. 

z 

y       
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months  two  cubic  inches  of  cranberry- 
preserve  twice  a  week,  five  cubic  inches 
mulberry-preserve  four  times  a  week, 
pickles,  besides  fresh  fish  or  reindeer- 
flesh  as  often  as  they  could  be  obtained 
by  barter  from  the  natives — usually  once 
a  week. 

As  something  remarkable,  and,  so  far 
as  known  to  me,  unexampled  in  the  in- 
stances on  record  of  winters  passed  in 
these  regions,  not  a  symptom  of  scurvy 
appeared  on  board  the  Vega  during  our 
stay.  In  my  opinion  our  exemption 
may  be  attributed  to  the  following  cir- 
cumstances '• 

i  st.  That  we  were  supplied  with 
sound,  good,  and,  for  our  habits,  suita- 
ble food. 

2d.  That  we  never  had  unbroken 
darkness,  which  exercises  a  depressing 
influence  on  the  spirits. 

3d.  That  we  did  not  suffer  from  damp 
of  any  moment  on  board,  consequent  on 
the  Vega's  thick  sides,  and  an  equable 
heat  being  preserved  ;  and, 

4th.  That  we  all  led  an  industrious 
life.  j 

Spring  seemed  to  delay  her  comfng. 
On  the  31st  of  May  the  sun  was  circum- 
polar  ;  but,  notwithstanding,  its  rays 
were  yet  without  sufficient  strength  to 
dissolve  the  masses  of  snow  which  were 


accumulated  on  the  land.  Not  until  the 
middle  of  June  did  the  snow  begin 
noticeably  to  diminish  day  by  day,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  July  the  ground  was 
for  the  most  part  bare.  Immediately 
after  the  melting  of  the  snow  the  land 
became  green,  and  the  flowers  sprang 
up.  It  is  wonderful  how  rapidly  winter 
and  summer  succeed  one  another  in  the 
arctic  regions.  No  sooner  has  a  tuft 
become  bare  than  it  is  verdant  and 
flower-clad.  This  sudden  change  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  order  that,  during  the 
short  summer  of  barely  two  months, 
everything  may  quickly  mature  and  fur- 
nish seed  for  another  growth. 

While  the  snow  was  melting,  a  great 
number  of  birds  had  gathered  and 
hovered  about  the  streams  and  lagoons 
which  lay  at  a  longer  or  shorter  distance 
from  shore.  Our  hunters  had  occupa- 
tion from  morning  till  night,  and  our 
table  was  always  supplied  with  feathered 
game  of  every  description,  the  most  ap- 
preciated being  geese  and  sandpipers. 
The  melting  of  both  floating  and  ground 
ice  went  on  rapidly  during  this  time. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  ship  the  thickness 
of  the  ice  diminished  one  or  two  inches 
daily,  depending  on  whether  the  wind 
was  north  or  south.  The  former 
brought  a  colder,  and  the  latter,  which 
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Butter 0.06  lb. 

Chocolate.  .0.10   " 


Same  as  No-  4. 


Salt  beef 1  lb. 

Macaroni (0.15%  " 

or  \ 

Brown  beans (  0.10    " 

Preserved  green  peas 1  ration. 

Fruit  soup 1      '* 

Brandy  or  rum 

Preserved   collops,  or  preserved 

beef  a  la  mode 

Preserved  potatoes 0.12  lb. 

Preserved  onions 1  ration. 

Fruit  soup 

Brandy  or  rum 


Same  as  No.  2. 


Same  as  No.  2. 


Besides,  every  man  was  allowed — 

Daily—  \\  lb.  dry  bread  or  i£  lb.  flour  (two  thirds  wheat  and  one  third  rye),  0.03  lb. 
tobacco,  and  1  cubic  inch  lime-juice. 

Per  week — 1  lb.  flour,  0.30  lb.  butter,  0.21  lb.  salt,  0.03  lb.  pepper,  0.07  lb.  mustard,  and 
2  cubic  inches  vinegar. 

No.  1. — When  fresh  meat  and  vegetables  could  be  got,  they  were  substituted  for  those  in 
No.  2,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  in  the  Royal  Navy. 

No.  2. — The  different  numbers  were  distributed  in  the  following  manner:  No.  1,  Sun- 
days ;  No.  2,  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  ;  No.  3,  Thursdays  ;  No.  4,  Tuesdays  ;  No. 
5,  Saturdays. 

No.  3. — Besides  those  already  mentioned,  we  had  several  extra  articles  of  provision — 
viz.,  pickles,  preserved  milk,  mulberry-jam,  etc. 
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often  blew  a  gale,  a  warmer  atmosphere. 
Open  holes  and  long  narrow  runnels 
began  to  appear  to  the  north  and  north- 
east of  the  vessel.  These  opened  and 
closed  according  to  the  quarter  from 
whence  the  wind  blew,  whether  south  or 
north,  which  indicated  that  the  ice  out- 
side was  in  motion.  In  the  beginning 
and  middle  of  July  a  great  quantity  of 
water  stood  on  the  ice  to  the  inward  of 
the  vessel,  and  communication  with  the 
land  became  daily  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult. 

On  the  1 8th  of  July,  during  a  stiff 
breeze  from  the  south,  I  noticed  that  the 
line  to  our  Udometer  showed  astern  ; 
and  immediately  after,  I  saw  the  ice  to 
the  landward  of  us  separating  from  the 
outer  ground  ice  belt.  The  engine-fires 
were  lit,  and  at  half  past  four  p.m.  the 
vessel  was  set  in  motion.  Half  an  hour 
later  we  were  out  in  a  channel  which 
continually  increased  in  breadth  the  far- 
ther we  proceeded,  and  before  evening 
we  were  in  a  comparatively  navigable 
sea.  After  a  detention  of  nine  months 
and  twenty  days,  we  had  at  last  got  away 
as  quietly  and  with  as  little  risk  or  trou- 
ble as  if  we  had  gone  out  to  sea  from  a 
common  harbor. 

On  Sunday,  the  20th  of  July,  at  11 
a.m.,  we  passed  East  Cape,  and  had 
then  quite  completed  the  North-east 
Passage.  In  celebration  of  this  event 
the  national  flag  was  hoisted  and  a 
salute  given.  The  same  evening  we 
anchored  at  the  mouth  of  St.  Lawrence 
Bay. 

The  North-east  Passage  has  unques- 
tionably been  accomplished  for  the  first 
time  by  the-  Swedish  steamship  Vega. 
I  attribute  the  circumstance  that  this  has 
occupied  a  year,  when  it  ought  to  have 
taken  only  two  months,  had  there  been 
no  special  difficulties,  to  the  unusually 
unfavorable  condition  of  the  ice  during 
September,  1878. 

To  answer  the  question,  If  the  North- 
east Passage  can  annually  be  made  in 
one  season  ?  I  am  not  able,  because  the 
ice  conditions  are  so  different  in  differ- 
ent years.  The  part  of  the  sea  nearest 
the  coast  is  certainly  free  from  ice,  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  autumn  months, 
opposite  to  and  east  from  the  efflux  of  a 
river ;  but  against  this  must  be  placed 
the  difficulties  to  be  met  with  at  and 
around  Cape  Tchelyuskin  and  Taimyr 


Island.  That  a  passage  is  to  be  found 
there  also  once  or  several  times  in  the 
summer  is  equally  certain,  but  that  may 
occur  so  late  that  before  one  can  reach 
Behring  Strait  the  winter  has  again  set 
in.  At  the  same  time,  I  will  not  by  any 
means  say  that  there  may  not  be  found 
there  during  the  whole  summer  and 
autumn  a  channel  free  from  ice  ;  but  as 
there  is  no  river  affluent  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cape  Tchelyuskin  and  Taimyr  Island, 
which,  with  sufficient  strength,  can  force 
the  ice  northward,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  great  rivers,  Obi.  Yenisei,  Lena,  and 
Kolyma,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  ice 
there  is  principally  influenced  by  the 
winds — namely,  that  the  north  wind 
forces  the  ice  toward  land,  the  south 
having  a  contrary  effect,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, the  doubling  of  these  points 
cannot  be  calculated  upon  with  certainty 
at  any  time,  even  during  the  navigable 
season.  The  North-east  Passage  can- 
not therefore  in  its  entirety  be  made 
available  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  ; 
but  still  an  annual  traffic  might  easily 
be  carried  on  from  the  westward  to  the 
Obi  and  Yenisei,  and  from  the  eastward 
to  the  Lena.  Unquestionably  the  way 
now  lies  open  to  Siberia's  three  greatest 
rivers  ;  and  that  land,  so  rich  in  miner- 
als, timber,  and  grain,  whose  exported 
import  trade  has  hitherto  been  con  dm:  t- 
ed  by  means  of  caravans,  ought  now  to 
obtain  a  practicable  route  as  a  connect- 
ing link  between  the  New  and  Old 
Worlds.  In  regard  to  the  communi- 
cation with  Yenisei,  since  Professor 
Nordenskiold,  for  the  first  time,  reached 
that  river  in  1875,  it  has  been  annually 
visited  by  European  vessels,  conveying 
European  commodities  to  Siberia,  and 
returning  from  thence  loaded  with  Si- 
berian products.  The  traffic  to  the  Lena 
will  probably  be  taken  up  by  American 
traders  ;  and  the  safety  of  the  voyage 
there  and  back  should  be  insured  when 
a  chart  of  the  Siberian  coast  has  been 
obtained,  as  also  by  the  employment  of 
strong  and  swift  steamers. 

At  St  Lawrence  ?ay  we  remained  only 
till  mid-day  on  the  21st  of  July,  when 
we  weighed  anchor  and  steered  over  to 
the  American  side,  where  we  anchored 
at  Port  Clarence.  We  remained  there 
till  the  26th,  when  we  again  crossed  over 
to  the  Asiatic  side,  and  anchored  in 
Konyam  Bay.     From  thence  we  went, 
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on  the  28th,  to  St.  Lawrence  Island,  re- 
maining there  from  the  31st  of  July  till 
the  2d  of  August.  We  then  steered  for 
Behring  Island,  where  we  anchored  at 
its  south-west  point  on  August  14th.  We 
found  here  a  small  village  with  a  church, 
and  twenty-five  wooden  houses  built 
and  owned  by  an  American  firm,  Hutch- 
inson, Kohl,  Philippens,  &  Co.,  who 
here,  ahd  on  the  neighboring  islands, 
carry  on  seal-fishing.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  island,  consisting  of  a  few  Russian 
Government  officials,  some  employes  of 


the  Company  and  natives  of  the  Aleu 
tian  Islands,  make  in  all  about  300,  who 
reside  in  the  village.  There  we  received 
our  first  news  from  Europe  'through 
American  newspapers,  whereof  the  last 
were  printed  in  San  Francisco,  in  April, 
1879,  and  brought  from  thence  by  one 
of  the  Company's  steamers.  On  the 
19th  of  August  we  left  Behring  Island 
and  set  our  course  for  Yokohama,  where 
we  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  2d  of 
September. — Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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In  May,  1817,  Ludwig  Tieck,  critic, 
dramatist,  and   poet,    visited  England. 
He  was  then  forty-four  years  old;  his 
powers  of  mind  and  body  at  their  best. 
Shakespeare  was  the  one  great  object  of 
his  worship  ;  and  he  justly  regarded  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  country 
and  countrymen  of  the  poet  as  indis- 
pensable for  the  systematic  study  of  his 
works,  and  those  of  his  contemporary 
dramatists,    in  which  he  was  then  en- 
gaged.    Probably  no  Englishman   then 
liviAg  was    more  conversant  with  the 
hisrory  of  the  English  stage  than  Tieck. 
Of  Burbage    and   Shakespeare's  other 
fellow-actors,  of  Betterton,  Booth,  Quin, 
Macklin,  Barry,  Garrick,  through  whom 
its  early  traditions  had  passed,  he  knew 
all  that  the  scanty  records  of  our  theatre 
had  preserved  ;  and  he  came  to  England 
with  the  natural  hope  that  some  traces 
of  what  their  genius  had  done  for  the 
illustration  of  the  supreme  poet  might 
be  found  in  the  great  theatres  with  which 
their    names   were  identified.      It  was 
hard — and  it  might  well  be  so — for  a 
German  enthusiast  for  the  drama  to  be- 
lieve that  the  great  histrionic  power  in 
the  actors  of  his  own  time,  on  which 
Shakespeare  had  relied  to  interpret  his 
works  to  his  countrymen,  unaided  by  the 
splendor  of  scenic  appointments,  should 
not  have  left  its  mark  upon  their  suc- 
cessors.    In  any  case  he  might  hope  to 
see  such  of  the  poet's  works  as  kept  their 
hold  upon  the  stage  treated    with  the 
sympathetic  reverence  which  the  loudly 
proclaimed  admiration  by  the  English 
for  their  greatest  poet  led  him  to  expect, 


and  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
see  applied  to  the  acting  of  Shakespeare 
on  the  stages  of  Hamburg,  Berlin, 
Dresden,  and  Vienna. 

Tieck* s    first     inquiry    on    reaching 
London  was,  whether  the  two  great  the- 
atres of  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane 
were  still  open.     It  was  late  in  the  sea- 
son, but,  fortunately  for  his  purpose,  he 
was  not  only  in  time,  but  had  come  just 
as  John  Kemble  was  playing  a  series  of 
his  Shakespearean  characters  at  Covent 
Garden,  previous  to  taking  his  final  leave 
of  the  stage.  The  great,  actor  had  begun 
these  farewell  performances  on  the  2  2d 
of  April,  and  had  been  playing  on  alter- 
nate nights  up  to  the  30th  of  May,  when 
Tieck  first    saw  h'im.      Never  a  very 
strong  man,  his  health  for  some  years 
had  been  a  good  deal  broken.     A  suc- 
cession of  thirty  performances,  within 
less  than  two  months,  which  included 
King    John,  the    Stranger,  Coriolanus, 
Brutus  in  Julius  Ccesar,  Penruddock  in 
The   Wheel  of  Fortune,  Hotspur,  Cato, 
Hamlet,  Zanga,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and 
Octavian    in     The    Mountaineers,    w.as 
enough  to  have  exhausted  the  forces  of 
a  much  younger  man.     Tieck  therefore 
saw  him  at  great  disadvantage  ;  and  in 
reading    the  German   critic's   remarks, 
this  circumstance   must,    in  justice  to 
Kemble,  be  kept  steadily  in  view.  Much 
of  the  languor  and  slowness  which   he 
foun4  in  the  great   actor  was  due   not 
so  much  to  his  habitual  style   as  to  the 
constitutional  asthma  and  physical  weak- 
ness which  compelled  him  to  husband 
his  resources.     The  passages  in  his  im- 
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personations  which,  as  we  shall  see, 
wrung  from  Tieck  a  reluctant  admission 
of  their  splendor,  would  be  sufficient 
evidence  of  this  had  w#  not  known  it 
from  the  lips  and  writings  of  others  who 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  familiar  with 
what  Kemble  had  been,  and  to  know 
him  as  he  then  was. 

Tieck,  whose  own  reading  of  Shake- 
speare subsequently  became  famous,  had 
studied  the  actor's  art  in  the  critical 
school  of  which  Lessing  was  the  founder. 
He  had,  moreover,  seen  all  the  best 
acting  of  the  German  stage  at  a  period 
rich  in  actors"  and  actresses  of  great  gifts 
and  accomplishments.  He  had  a  right, 
therefore,  to  speak  with  authority  ;  and 
before  turning  to  what  he  has  to  say  of 
the  English  stage  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  illustrate,  by  his  account  of  the  great 
German  actor,  Fleck,*  the  high  standard 
Gf  excellence  to  which  he  could  refer  in 
judging  of  the  leaders  of  the  English 
school. 

Fleck  was  slender,  not  tail,  but  of  the  finest 
proportions  ;  he  had  brown  eyes,  whose  fire 
was  softened  by  gentleness,  finely  pencilled 
brows,  a  noble  forehead  and  nose,  and  in 
youth  his  head  resembled  that  of  the  Apollo. 
In  the  parts  of  Essex,  Tancred,  Ethelwolf,  he 
was  fascinating,  especially  so  as  the  Infanta 
Don  Pedro  in  Inez  de  Castro \  a  part  written, 
like  the  whole  piece,  very  feebly  and  vulgarly, 
but  every  word  of  which  as  spoken  by  him 
rang  like  the  inspiration  of  a  great  poet.  His 
voice  had  the  purity  of  a  bell,  and  was  rich  in 
full  clear  tones,  high  as  well  as  low,  beyond 
what  any  one  could  believe  who  had  not  heard 
them  ;  for  in  passages  of  tenderness,  entreaty, 
or  devotion,  he  had  a  flute-like  softness  at  com- 
mand. And,  without  ever  falling  into  the 
grating  bass,  which  often  strikes  so  unpleas- 
antly on  our  ear,  his  deep  tones  rang  like 
metal,  with  a  roll  like  thunder  in  suppressed 
rage,  and  a  roar  as  of  a  lion  in  the  unchecked 
tempest  of  passion.  The  tragedian  for  whom 
Shakespeare  wrote  must,  in  my  opinion,  have 
possessed  many  of  the  qualities  of  Fleck,  for 
those  marvellous  transitions,  those  interjec- 
tions, those  pauses,  followed  by  a  tempestuous 

*  Johann  Friedrich  Fleck  was  born  in  1757, 
appeared  on  the  stage  in  1777,  rose  rapidly  to 
the  first  rank  in  his  profession,  and  retained  4t 
till  his  death  in  1801.  He  had  the  qualities  of 
a  fine  figure,  eyes,  and  voice,  and  of  an  ex- 
pressive  face,  without  which  no  actor  of  the 
poetic  drama  can  be  great.  Humor,  that 
other  essential  of  the  great  actor,  he  seems 
also  to  have  possessed  in  an  eminent  degiee. 
His  distinction  among  the  actors  of  his  time 
was  the  thoroughness  of  everything  he  did. 
He  was  not  fine  in  passages,  but  left  upon  his 
audience  the  impression  of  a  great  whole,  of 
characters,  true  and  consistent  as  life  itself. 


torrent  of  words,  no  less  than  those  side 
strokes  and  touches  of  nature,  spontaneous, 
naive,  nay,  sometimes  verging  on  the  comic, 
which  he  threw  into  his  performance,  were 
given  with  such  natural  truth  as  to  make  us 
understand  for  the  first  time  all  the  subtlety 
and  "peculiarity  of  the  poet's  pathos.  When 
he  appeared  in  any  of  his  great  impersona- 
tions there  was  a  halo  of  something  supernat- 
ural about  him,  an  impalpable  horror  went 
with  him,  and  every  tone,  every  look  went 
through  our  heart.  In  the  part  of  Lear  I  pre- 
ferred him  to  the  great  Schroder,  for  he  dealt 
with  it  more  poetically  and  more  truly  to  the 
poet,  inasmuch  as  he  labored  less  visibly  at 
the  indications  of  coming  madness,  although 
when  it  came  he  exhibited  it  in  all  its  appall- 
ing sublimity.  To  have  seen  his  Othello  was 
a  great  experience.  In  Macbeth  Schroder  may 
have  surpassed  him,  for  he  gave  the  first  act 
without  sufficient  significance,  and  the  second 
act  feebly,  and  with  a  want  of  decision,  but 
from  the  third  onward  he  was  incomparable, 
and  in  the  fifth  grand.  His  Shylock  was  full 
of  a  weird  horror,  never  commonplace,  but,  on 
the  contiary,  noble  throughout.  Many  of 
Schiller's  characters  were  quite  written  for 
him  ;  but  the  triumph  of  his  greatness,  how- 
ever great  he  might  be  in  many  of  them,  was 
the  Robber  Moor.  To  this  Titian-like  crea- 
tion of  a  young  and  daring  imagination  he 
gave  a  terrible  reality,  a  noble  elevation  ;  the 
ferocity  was  mingled  with  tenderness  so  touch- 
ing that  the  poet,  when  he  saw  it,  must  un- 
questionably have  been  struck  with  wonder  at 
his  own  creation.  .  .  .  Even  the  so-called 
character  parts  in  the  drama  of  every-day 
life  Fleck  played  with  distinction  and  spirit, 
infusing  a  humor  into  them  which  made  them 
most  attractive. 

For  the  sake  of  dramatic  history,  as 
well  as  of  Kemble  s  reputation,  it  is  a 
pity  that  so  competent  a  critic  as  Tieck 
should  not  have  seen  the  actor  at  his 
best.  His  report  might  then  have 
claimed  the  same  authority  as  the  admir- 
able account  of  Garrick  in  the  last  year 
of  his  public  life,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  German  philosopher  and  critic 
Lichtenberg's  letters  from  London  to  his 
friend  Boye.  Still,  after  making  every 
allowance,  there  is  ' '  much  matter  to  be 
heard  and  learned  ' '  about  Kemble  and 
his  contemporaries  from  the  sketches, 
composed  in  a  great  measure  from  his 
London  letters,  which  Tieck  'published 
in  his  Dramaturgische  Blatter  in  1826, 
but  which  have  not  hitherto  been  made 
known  to  English  readers. 

Barren  although  our  stage  unhappily 
is,  for  the  time,  of  the  powers,  natural 
and  acquired,  which  can  alone  do  justice 
to  the  Shakespearean  drama,  Tieck's 
account  of  what  he  saw  is  not  wholly 
without  consolation  for  us.     All  was  not 
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so  perfect  in  those  so-called  palmy  days 
of  the  stage  as  some  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. Bad  acting  was  not  uncommon 
then  any  more  than  now — as,  indeed, 
how  can  it  ever  be  otherwise  than  com- 
mon— the  art  being  so  difficult  as  it  is  ? 
And  although  there  were  actors  of  great 
natural  gifts,  and  who,  by  a  lifetime  of 
study  and  observation,  had  trained 
themselves  to  grapple  with  the  great 
characters  of  the  poetic  drama,  and  to 
portray  the  "high  actions  and  high 
passions"  by  which  they  lifted  delighted 
audiences  into  that  ideal  world  which, 
after  all,  seemed  to  be  the  only  real  one, 
the  stage  of  that  period  was  far  behind 
our  own  in  this — that  liberties  of  ex- 
cision and  addition  were  taken  with  the 
text  of  Shakespeare  which  would  now  be 
impossible,  and  that  those  accessories 
which  give  life  and  variety  to  the  action 
of  the  scene  were  neglected  to  an  extent 
as  culpable  in  one  way  as  the  excess 
in  scenic  splendor  and  elaboration  of 
costume  to  which  we*  have  of  late  years 
been  accustomed  is  objectionable  in  an- 
other. 

The  first  play  which  Tieck  saw  at 
Covent  Garden  (May  30th)  was  Cymbe- 
liney  which  he  justly  calls  "  the  most 
charming  of  the  poet's  dramas." 

I  was  prepared  to  find  (he  says),  owing  to 
the  length  of  the  piece,  and  want  of  capacity 
in  the  actors  who  could  not  fill  all  the  parts, 
much  less  fill  them  all  well,  that  I  should  not 
see  the  whole  play,  and  that  much  of  what  I 
should  see  would  be  performed  in  a  mediocre 
style,  for  we  are  accustomed  to  this  soit  of 
thing,  even  in  the  case  of  weaker  plays  ;  but 
that  there  should  be  an  absolute  want  of  con- 
nection, and  of  illusion  in  many  of  the  finest 
scenes,  nay,  that  not  so  much  as  an  attempt  at 
this  should  be  made — for  this,  I  confess,  I  was 
not  prepaied.  The  whole  was  treated  as  a 
series  of  declamations,  in  which  some  things 
were  spoken  admirably,  many  gracefully,  and 
much,  very  much,  as  stupidly  as  could  be,  with- 
out regard  to  the  poet's  meaning,  or  even  to 
the  elementary  rules  of  elocution. 

It  frequently  struck  me  as  strange  and 
ludicrous  that  the  performers  should  have 
adopted  any  costume,  as  they  seemed  in  truth 
to  ignore  the  fact  that  they  were  acting  alto- 
gether. I  felt  this  chiefly  in  those  scenes,  as- 
suredly among  the  finest  which  even  Shake- 
speare has  written — I  mean  those  of  that  mar- 
vellous solitude  in  which  old  Belarius,  and  the 
king's  two  stolen  sons,  Guiderius  and  Arvira- 
gus,  appear.     All  the  more  that  the  poet  has 

? riven  peculiar  richness  of  color,  and  a  glorious 
reshness  to  these  scenes,  did  one  feel  outraged 
by  seeing  these  youths  deport  themselves  like 
two  young  Englishmen,  who  had  dropped  into 


the  theatre  for  their  amusement  from  the  near- 
est tavern.  This  revolting  kind  of  common- 
place made  havoc  of  these  scenes,  but  the 
audience  appeared  to  be  unconscious  of  any- 
thing amiss.         * 

The  curtailments  and  alterations  in  the 
arrangement  of  this  play  for  the  stage  have 
been  made  in  the  most  reckless  way,  according 
to  a  prevailing  usage  with  the  English  in  such 
matters  ;  for  since  adaptations  of  their  poet 
(like  Dryden's  of  the  Tempest,  and  ShadweiTs 
of  Titnon  of  Athens)  are  no  longer  represent- 
ed, they  are  content  with  arbitrary  abridg- 
ments, in  which  the  play  often  becomes  unin- 
telligible, and  the  meaning  of  the  poet  is  al- 
ways sure  to  suffer.  A  general  knowledge  of 
the  work  is  assumed  ;  the  most  celebrated 
passages  are  allowed  to  stand  ;  undue  promi- 
nence is  often  given  to  the  leading  actors ; 
unimportant  scenes  .and  speeches  are  taken 
from  their  place,  and  given  to  some  favorite. 
One  scene  is  lengthened  out,  by  interpolations 
or  dumb  show,  to  very  weariness,  while  other 
scenes  are  shortened  or  wholly  omitted,  al- 
though they  are  to  carry  on  the  action — in 
short,  such  violence  is  done  to  the  author  that 
an  unprejudiced  observer  finds  it  hard  to  rec- 
oncile this  tyranny  with  the  reverence  and 
homage  which  the  English  seem  to  pay  to  their 
great  poet  whenever  they  can. 

Those  whose  studies  have  not  shown 
them  how  deeply  the  vice  here  de- 
nounced by  Tieck  had  penetrated  into 
our  acted  Shakespearean  drama,  will  read 
his  statements  with  amazement.  It  was 
not  indeed  until  long  afterward,  when 
his  management  of  Covent  Garden,  and 
subsequently  of  Drury  Lane,  enabled 
Mr.  Macready  to  introduce  a  thorough 
system  of  reform,  that  the  scandal  was 
effectively  abated.  When,  among  other 
revivals,  Cymbdine  was  produced  by  him, 
the  play  was  probably,  for  the  first  time, 
seen  upon  the  stage  in  something  like 
its  true  proportions.  Local  color  and 
correct  costumes  were  introduced,  with 
a  skilful  reserve,  to  set  off  the  fine  acting 
of  his  powerful  company.  How  rever- 
ently and  beautifully  the  forest  scene, 
alluded  to  by  Tieck,  with  the  two  young 
men  of  royal  breed,  was  handled,  must 
still  be  a  delight'  to  many  to  remember. 
But  to  return  to  our  chronicler. 

On  his  first  entrance  John  Kemble  remind- 
ed me,  by  his  noble  presence,  his  stature,  and 
speaking,  expressive  face,  of  our  excellent 
Heinrich  Jacobi.  .  .  .  The  English  them- 
selves admit  that,  even  when  he  was  young, 
the  part  of  Posthumus  was  one  of  his  weakest ; 
how  much  more  now  !  His  voice  is  weak  and 
tremulous,  but  full  of  expression,  and  there  is 
a  ring  of  feeling  and  intelligence  in  every 
word,  only  much  too  strongly  marked,  and  be- 
tween   every    second   and   third   word  there 
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comes  a  pause,  and  most  of  the  verses  or 
speeches  end  in  a  high  key.  ...  In  con- 
sequence of  his  tedious  style  of  delivery  the 
piece,  even  though  probably  one  half  of  it  was 
cut  out,  lasted  an  unusual  time.  This,  so  to 
speak,  musical  declamation  was  incompatible 
with  all  real  acting,  nay,  in  a  certain  degree 
made  it  impossible  ;  for  when  everything  is 
made  to  depend  on  little  nuances  of  speaking, 
and  every  monologue  and  every  single  passage 
is  sought  to  be  rounded  off  into  an  artistic 
whole,  any  delineation  of  character,  of  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  passion  and  feeling,  is  out  of  the 
question.  Here  and  there  one  saw  the  great 
master  ;  for  example,  in  the  second  act,  when 
lachimo  after  his  return  tells  how  he  has  suc- 
ceeded ;  the  despair,  mingled  with  rage,  the 
kindling  of  fresh  hope,  and  the  falling  back 
into  comfortless  anguish,  were  admirably  given, 
and  one  could  see  clearly  that  if  Kemble  had 
not  succumbed  to  mannerism,  and  a  one-sided 
school,  he  would  have  been  a  truly  great  actor. 

The  lachimo  of  the  evening  was 
Young,  who  threw,  says  Tieck,  no  char- 
acter into  the  part.  He  was  probably 
not  actor  enough  to  be  a  villain  of  a 
stamp  so  abhorrent  to  his  own  honorable 
nature.  Miss  Foote  was  the  Imogen. 
44  She  was  graceful*'  is  Tieck's  criti- 
cism, "  in  the  boy's  dress  ;  but  she  was 
not  really  equal  to  the  part. ' '  How  could 
she  be  ?  she,  the  airy,  graceful,  fine  lady 
of  comedy,  how  was  she  to  depict  all 
the  pathos,  the  passion,  the  ineffable 
mixture  of  womanly  grace  and  power 
and  dignity  of  this  paragon  of  Shake- 
speare's women  ? 

Liston's  Cloten,  we  are  told,  "  was  the 
part  played  with  the  most  spirit  and 
intelligence.  His  stuttering,  bullying 
manner  was  full  of  meaning,  and  the 
uncouthness  of  his  nature  was  extremely 
well  expressed."  But  there  follows  a 
qualification  of  a  very  serious  kind. 
'•  The  actor  fell  into  the  mistake  of  not 
letting  the  somewhat  heroic  side  of  the 
Prince  peep  out  through  his  boorishness. 
He  was  all  through  too  thoroughly  the 
clodpole.     Thus, "  continues  Tieck, 

my  longing  to  see  a  play  of  the  great  national 
poet  performed  in  London  has  been  at  length 
fulfilled,  but  not  satisfied.  Schroder  and 
Fleck,  and  their  brother  performers,  did  much 
more  toward  adequately  representing  the 
poet ;  and.  fallen  though  at  the  present  mo- 
ment the  German  stage  is,  were  Cymbeline  to 
be  attempted  there,  there  are  undoubtedly 
many  places  where  a  more  complete  perform- 
ance would  be  aimed  at,  and  this  wondious 
poem  would  nut  be  so  mercilessly  mangled. 
If  Shakespeare  must  be  abridged  and  cut  to 
pieces,  let  those  who  set  about  the  task  re- 
member what  Brutus  says  of  Caesai  : 
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"  Let  us  be  sacrificers,  but  no  butchers,  Caius  ! 
I  et's  carve  him  as  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods, 
Not  hew  him  as  a  carcass  fit  for  bounds.*1 

The  next  night  Tieck  saw  John  Kem- 
ble in  Brutus. 

As  my  anticipations  (he  says)  were  no 
longer  vague,  so  was  my  enjoyment  greater. 
The  play  itself,  too,  being  narrower  In  its 
range,  and  more  easily  understood,  was  alto- 
gether better  given.  Brutus,  it  is  true,  was 
not  acted,  but  only  declaimed  with  intelligence. 
The  celebrated  quarrel  scene  between  him  and 
Cassius  (Mr.  Young)  produced  but  little  im- 
pression ;  for  scenes  of  this  kind  Kemble's 
voice  is  much  too  weak.  The  orations  were 
well  spoken.  Charles  Kemble,  brother  of  the 
famous  actor,  delivered  his  speech  as  Antony 
with  great  energy,  only  there  was  too  much 
malignant  bitterness  in  his  laugh  at  its  close, 
when  he  saw  the  people  roused,  showing  a  false 
interpretation  of  the  poet's  purpose  !  Here 
was  an  instance  of  what  we  often  see — that  an 
inferior  talent  infuses  too  much  of  itself  into 
the  poet,  and  thereby  drags  him  down  to  a 
lower  level.  Much  may  be  introduced  well 
and  properly  in  the  plays  of  other  writers 
which  is  quite  out  of  place  where  Shakespeare 
is  concerned. 

The  scene  of  the  mob,  with  its  rising  tur- 
bulence and  its  calming  down  again,  was  very 
well  given.  On  this  occasion  too  the  cos- 
tumes were  satisfactory. 

Tieck  had  found  great  fault  with 
the  costumes  in  Cymbelitu^  which  appear 
from  his  description  to  have  been  lu- 
dicrously inappropriate.  He  also  ob- 
jects strongly  to  the  vastness  of  the 
stage,  which  seemed  to  him  to  make  the 
effective  arrangement  of  groups  upon  it 
almost  impossible.  And  certainly  he 
had  good  reason  for  this  complaint  if 
no  more  skill  was  shown  in  grappling, 
with  this  difficulty  than  in  the  scene  of 
Caesar's  assassination,  as  he  describes- 
it  :— 

The  stage  was  deep,  and  Caesar  sat  upon: 
a  chair  in  the  extreme  background.     When  the 
petition  was  presented,  and  rejected  by  bim, 
the  conspirators  arranged  themselves  in  a  well- 
defined  pyramid,  of  which  Caesar  formed  the 
apex,  while  Brutus  stood  well  forward  in  the 
proscenium  to  the  left.     Casca  is  the  first  to* 
stab  him  ;  then  Caesar  turns  to  the  right  and 
receives  a  second  blow  from  the  second  of  his 
enemies  ;  again  he  staggers  in  affright  to  the 
left,  a  few  steps  forward,  arid  receives  a  fresh 
wound,  then  the  same  to  the  right :.  now  the 
free  space  on  the  stage  grows  larger,  and  this- 
strange  movement  of  the  mortally  wounded 
man  becomes  more  extraordinary  and  unnat- 
ural, but  he  still  goes  on  staggering  across  the 
stage  five  or  six  times,  so  as  to  be  stabbed  by 
the  conspirators,  who  remain    quietly  stand- 
ing, until  he  receives  his  death-blow  from  Bru- 
tus, and   falls    forward,  exclaiming,  "  Et  fw 

35 
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Brute  /  "  This  scene,  arranged  like  the  most 
formal  ballet,  lost  all  dignity  ;  and  it  was  ren- 
dered outrageous  by  its  pretentious  solemnity. 
It  was  even  impossible  to  laugh  at  it.  .  .  . 
To  what  will  not  men  become  accustomed  !  I 
believe,  of  all  the  native  audience,  there  was 
not  one  who  was  disturbed  by  this  grotesque 
piece  of  stage  business. 

The  First  Part  of  Henry  V.  was  the 
next  play  in  which  Tieck  saw  John 
Kemble,  and  his  disappointment  breaks 
out  in  the  following  prelude  to  his  criti- 
cism of  the  great  actor's  treatment  of 
Hotspur. 

Again  I  let  myself  be  deluded  with  the 
hope  that  I  should  see  real  acting,  real  imper- 
sonation, penetrating  truth,  and  grasp  of  char- 
acter, that  infusion  into  noble  poetry  of  life 
and  action  which,  by  exalting  all  our  faculties 
and  rousing  them  into  harmonious  •  exercise, 
offers  to  us  perhaps  the  highest  enjoyment 
which  man  is  capable  of  receiving  from  art. 
But  all  I  got  for  my  pains  was  to  hear  some 
passages  finely  spoken,  with  a  total  break- down 
and  failure,  as  a  rule,  in  all  that  is  most  essen- 
tial. .  .  .  Where  was  the  humor  of  Hot- 
spur, the  young  fiery  hero,  who  is  as  brave  as 
he  is  unmannerly,  who  out  of  vanity  hates  van- 
ity in  others  ;  who,  himself  the  head  of  the 
conspiracy,  with  the  best  resources  in  his 
hands,  has  so  little  self-command  that .  he 
scares  away  the  most  powerful  oi  his  confed- 
erates, and  who,  as  general,  as  husband,  and 
as  friend,  by  his  fiery  temper  and  good  humor, 
shows  characteristics  so  marked  and  peculiar 
that  the  most  careless  leader  never  fails  to 
have  them  vividly  stamped  upon  his  fancy? 
John  Kemble  declaimed  leisurely,  intelligent- 
ly, making  frequent  efforts,  at  the  humor  of 
the  part,  but  never  grasping  it.  Here  too  he 
spoke  quite  as  slowly  as  in  the  parts  I  had 
previously  seen,  made  two  or  three  considera- 
ble pauses,  now  drawled  {klagte\  now  em- 
phasized every  second  or  third  word,  one  could 
not  say  why,  and  then  ended  so  frequently  in 
a  sort  of  sing-song  in  all,  that  I  thought  I  was 
again  listening  to  one  of  those  Protestant 
preachers  whom  one  used  to  hear  twenty  years 
ago  in  provincial  places  indulging  in  this  wail- 
ing, tedious  tempo.  Percy's  first  long  story  to 
the  king  Kemble  seemed  to  take  as  serious 
earnest,  only  exaggerated  by  youthful  violence. 
To  this  solemn,  almost  torturing,  slowness  the 
ear  became  so  accustomed  that  when  Percy 
came  to  the  passage — 

4  In    Richard's    time — what  do  you    call  the 

place  ? 
A  plague  upon  't ! — it  is  in  Gloucestershire — 
'Twas    where    the*   madcap    Duke    his  uncle 

kept,"  etc., 

and  he  all  at  once  spoke  it  with  a  quick,  sharp 
utterance,  like  a  man  who  suddenly  cannot 
call  a  name  to  mind,  and  seeks  for  it  with  im- 
patience, ihe  whole  house  broke  out  into  ve- 
hement applause  at  the  sudden  drop  of  the 
voice  and  alteration  of  the  tempo.  ,  It  is  some- 
thing noticeable  when  a  thing  of  this  kind, 
which  is  a  mere  matter  of  course,  and  which 


can  be  easily  hit  off  by  the  mediocre  act  or,  is 
received  by  the  public  with  such  marked  ad- 
miration. This  mannerism,  which  often  shows 
itself  in  Kemble,  as  in  other  actors,  capri- 
ciously and  without  cause,  reminds  one  ot  the 
tragic  recitation  of  the  French,  who  in  every 
scene  fling  out  some  verses  at  a  galloping  pace 
in  succession  to  passages  spoken  with  meas- 
ured and  exaggerated  emphasis. 

Tieck,  however,  in  summing  up  his 
criticism,  is  compelled  to  admit  that 
Kemble  '  *  gave  a  noble  and  manly  por- 
traiture of  the  young  and  impetuous 
Prince,  although  without  the  attractive- 
ness, and  the  gayety  of  spirit,  which  the 
poet  has  assigned  to  his  hero.  * '  In  judg- 
ing of  this  criticism,  one  must  keep  in 
view,  that  if  the  critic  had  seen  Kemble 
in  his  best  days,  or  even  on  some  other 
night,  when  he  was  less  fatigued,  or  less 
out  of  health,  he  might  have  found  in 
his  performance  the  very  life,  the 
vivacity,  the  wayward  charm,  which  he 
missed  on  the  evening  in  question. 
Actors  are  but  mortals,  and  the  finer 
their  sensibilities  the  more  apt  are  they 
to  be  at  times  unstrung.  Kemble,  it  is 
well  known,  during  these  last  perform- 
ances taxed  his  powers  unfairly.  In  Mr. 
Macready's  autobiography  an  account 
is  given  of  the  performance  of  Macbeth, 
two  nights  after  Tieck  saw  him  in 
.  Hotspur,  where  the  same  flatness  through 
much  of  the  play  was  obviously  due  to 
this  cause.  It  was  contrary  to  Kemble* s 
principles  as  an  artist,  as  it  was  to  those 
of  his  great  sister,*  to  slur  any  part  of 
his  work.  Had  he  been  himself,  he 
would  never  have  languished  through 
the  first  four  acts  of  the  play,  as  we 
learn  from  Mr.  Macready  he  did,  that 
he  might  electrify  his  audience  in  the 
fifth. 

Through  the  whole  first  four  acts  the  play 
moved  heavily  on,  Kemble  correct,  tame,  and 
ineffective  ;  but  in  the  fifth,  when  the  news 
was  brought,  *'  The  Queen,  my  lord,  is  dead  !  " 
he  seemed  struck  to  the  heart ;  gradually  col- 

*  "  You  never,"  are  Charles  Young's  words, 
44  caught  her  slumbering  through  some  scenes, 
in  order  to  produce,  by  contrast,  an  exagger- 
ated effect  in  others.  She  neglected  nothing. 
From  the  first  moment  to  the  last  she  was, 
according  to  theatrical  parlance,  in  the  charac- 
ter. .  .  .  There  were  no  pauses  protracted 
until  they  became  unintelligible.  What  was 
passing  in  her  mind  was  read  in  her  changing 
countenance.  Each  character  became  a  per- 
fect picture,  in  which,  through  all  the  changes 
of  passion,  a  harmony  was  perceived." — Camp* 
bell's  "  Life  of  Mrs.  Siddons,"  vol.  ii.  p.  383. 
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lecting  himself  he  sighed  out,  "  She  should  have 
died  hereafter  !  "  then,  as  if  with  the  inspira- 
tion of  despair,  he  hurried  out,  distinctly  and 
pathetically,  the  lines  : 

"  To-morrow,  and    to-morrow,  and    to-mor- 
row."  etc. 

rising  to  a  climax  of  desperation  that  brought 
down  the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  closely- 
packed  theatre.  All  at  once  he  seemed  carried 
away  by  the  genius  of  the  scene.  At  the  tidings 
of  the  wood  of  Birnam  moving,"  he  stag- 
gered, as  if  the  shock  had  struck  the  very  seat 
of  life,  and  in  the  bewilderment  of  fear  and 
rage  could  just  ejaculate  the  words,  "  Liar  and 
slave  !"  then,  lashing  himself  into  a  state  of 
frantic  rage,  ended  the  scene  in  perfect  tri- 
umph. His  shrinking  from  Macduff  when  the 
charm  on  which  his  life  hung  was  broken  by 
the  declaration  that  his  antagonist  was  "  not  of 
woman  born"  was  a  masterly  stroke  of  art ; 
his  subsequent  defiance  was  most  heroic  ;  and, 
at  his  death,  Charles  Kemble  received  him  in 
his  arms,  and  laid  him  gently  on  the  ground, 
his  physical  powers  being  unequal  to  further 
effoit. 

The  performance  in  which  Tieck  saw 
Kemble  as  Hotspur  was  for  the  benefit 
of  Charles  Young,  who,  following  a  bad 
habit,  which  used  to  pjevail  on  such 
occasions,  of  playing  a  part  that  in  an 
ordinary  way  the  binc'ficiaire  never  would 
have  played,  or  been  allowed  to  play,  un- 
dertook the  character  of  Falstaff,  which 
belonged  to  JFawcett  as  the  leading  co- 
median of  the  theatre. 

Little  did  Young  imagine  that  among 
the  audience  was  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished critics  in  Europe,  who  dis- 
posed of  him,  no  doubt  with  entire 
justice,  in  a  contemptuous  sentence. 
41  Young  made  a  dry  jester,  who  laughed 
at  himself  at  every  third  word  of  Falstaff, 
the  indescribable,  the  wonderful,  the  nev- 
er-sufficiently-to-be-admired Falstaff. " 

When,  a  few  nights  afterward  (June 
17th),  Tieck  saw  Kemble  in  Henry 
V'lII.y  he  was  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that  the  genuine  power  of  the  actor  threw 
the  defects  of  his  somewhat  too  measured 
and  grandiose  style  into  the  shade. 

In'  the  performance  on  this  occasion  (he 
writes)  there  was  far  more  to  praise  than  to 
blame,  and  John  Kemble  as  Wolsey  was  ad- 
mirable. My  ear  had  at  last  become  some- 
what habituated  to  his  inordinately  slow,  wail- 
ing mode  of  speaking,  and  as  most  of  the  per- 
formers spoke  more  rapidly  than  usual,  especi- 
ally the  king,  one  grew  more  readily  reconciled 
to  the  solemn  tones  of  the  old  cardinal ;  and 
thus  the  .play  made  the  right  impression  as  a 
whole.  Kemble  showed  himself  to  be  a  truly 
great  artist,  especially  after  his  fall,  when  the 
nobles,  gathering  round  him,  rejoice  at  his 


misfortune,  and  he,  in  the  pride  of  his  grief, 
but  stately  to  the  last,  gives  full  vent  to  his 
emotions.  The  majesty  in  profound  sorrow, 
the  heart  which  is  already  broken,  but  gathers 
itself  together  once  again  in  all  its  power  to 
confront  its  malignant  adversaries,  the  trem- 
bling of  the  voice,  which,  after  a  severe  strug- 
gle, regains  its  firm,  manly  tone — all  this  was 
incomparably  fine,  and  of  the  most  consummate 
excellence.  And  then,  when  the  old  man  is 
left  alone  with  Cromwell,  and  takes  leave  of 
this  faithful  servant,  he  breaks  down,  and 
pours  out  as  friend  to  friend  the  grief  which 
now,  despite  his  efforts,  overmasters  him,  and 
afterward  gives  voice  to  the  lessons  and  warn- 
ings of  experience  with  a  father-like  earnest- 
ness, consoling  himself  in  a  grand  way,  and 
bidding  adieu  with  genuine  greatness  and  com- 
posure to  the  stage,  where  among  statesmen  he 
had  played  the  foremost  part.  These  fine 
scenes  were  performed  throughout  in  a  way 
that  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  that  satisfied 
the  imagination  to  the  full,  and  revealed  to 
those  who  were  most  familiar  with  the  poet 
new  beauties  in  nearly  every  verse.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  express  the  delight  one  feels  when  a 
great  poet  and  a  great  actor  come  together  in 
this  way. 

It  is  difficult  indeed,  for  the  pleasure 
is  the  most  intense,  the  most  satisfying 
that  art  can  give.  But  all  the  more  is 
our  gratitude  due  to  the  fine  observation 
and  the  skilful  pen  which  has  preserved 
such  a  picture  for  us  as  this  of  the  great 
actor  in  one  of  his  most  impressive  parts. 

The  mature  years  of  Kemble  (he  was 
then  sixty),  which  were  suitable  to 
Wolsey,  necessarily  told  against  him  in 
Hamlet,  the  next  part  in  which  Tieck 
saw  him. 

It  was  obvious  (are  his  words)  that  the 
artist  must  have  played  this  part  in  his  youth 
with  very  different  power,  but  no  doubt  he 
played  it  then  upon  the  same  lines.  It  would 
hardly  be  possible  for  any  man  of  talent  alto- 
gether to  fail  in  this  infinitely  suggestive  char- 
acter, which  reveals  almost  every  aspect  of 
humanity,  and  gives  expression  to  the  most 
diversified  emotions  in  scenes  of  such  various 
interest.  What  Kemble  brought  prominently 
out  was  the  sad,  the  melancholy,  the  nobly  suf- 
fering aspect  of  the  character.  He  gave  way 
to  tears  much  too  often,  spoke  many  of  the 
scenes — that  with  the  players,  for  instance — 
admirably,  and  moved  and  bore  himself  like  a 
man  of  high  blood  and  breeding.  But,  as  usual, 
there  was  almost  no  distinction  between  the 
lighter  and  heavier  parts  of  the  play  ;  and  then, 
again,  the  distinction  between  prose  and  verse 
was  nowhere  marked.  The  great  passionate 
scenes  passed  off  almost  flatly  ;  *  at  least  that 
where  the  ghost  appears  was  quite  ineffective. 


*  This  again  was  manifestly  due  to  the 
state  of  the  actor's  strength.  These  scenes 
had  never  been  accused  of  want  of  vigor 
when  he  was  in  full'  possession  of  his  powers. 
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In  such  passages  as  the  opening  of  the  first 
monologue — 

"  Oh,  that  this  too  solid  flesh  would  melt !" 

Kemble  lingers  for  some  seconds  on  the  "  Oh  !" 
with  a  strongly  tremulous  cadence. 

When  Hamlet,  speaking  of  the  rugged 
Pyrrhus,  says, 

M  If  it  live  in  your  memory,  begin  at  this  line  ; 
let  me  see,  let  me  see  ! 
The    rugged  Pyrrhus,    like  the  Hyrcanian 

beast — 
'Tis  not  so  ;  it  begins  with  Pyrrhus " 

there  was  a  general  burst  of  applause  through- 
out the  house,  because  this  forgetfulness,  this 
seeking  after  the  beginning  of  the  verse,  was 
expressed  in  such  a  natural  way.  And  indeed 
when  one  has  been  listening  for  a  length  of 
time  to  a  slow,  measured,  wailing  rhythm,  regu- 
larly interrupted  by  considerable  pauses,  and 
by  a  succession  of  highly  pitched  inflections, 
one  is  quite  taken  by  surprise  on  hearing  once 
more  the  tones  of  nature,  and  the  manner  of 
every-day  conversation. 

I  have  seen  nothing  new  in  this  impersona- 
tion, neither  have  I  learned  anything  except 
that  Hamlet,  after  he  has  stabbed  the  king, 
while  saying — 

M  Here,  thou  incestuous,  murd'rous,  damned 
Dane, 
Drink  off  this  potion  !    Is  thy  union  here  ?" 

thrusts  the  poisoned  chalice  to  the  king's 
mouth,  and  forces  him,  as  he  dies,  to  drink  it, 
which  I  take  to  be  the  right  thing.  A  good 
effect,  too,  was  produced  in  this  scene  by  the 
king  being  seated  some  steps  above  the  stage. 
These  words,  so  explained  and  acted,  brought 
vividly  to  my  mind  Macbeth's  imagery  in  the 
monologue  of  the  last  scene  of  the  first  act : 

*'  This  even-handed  justice 
Commends    the  ingredients  of  our   poison' d 

chalice 
To  our  own  lips." 

The  Ophelia  of  the  evening  was  Miss 
Stephens,  in  accordance  with  the  absurd 
stage  usage,. which  continued  for  long 
afterward,  of  giving  to  the  singing  lady 
of  the  theatre  a  part  for  which  a  sensitive 
imagination  and  the  most  subtle  delicacy 
of  treatment  are  indispensable.  Most  of 
us  will  echo  Tieck's  words  :  "  I  have 
never  seen  this  part  played  as  the  poet 
conceived  it,  instinct  with  life,  movement, 
and  charm  even  in  her  madness/ 
Ophelia  is  very  far  from  being  the  color- 
less, insipid  personage  which  our  modern 
stage  generally  presents,  and  which 
critics  are  ready  to  accept  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  that  type  of  clinging  virginal 
sweetness,  "  blasted  with  ecstasy." 

When,  two  nights  afterwards,  Mr. 
Kemble  appeared  for  the  last  time  upon 
the  stage,  Tieck  could  not  be  expected  to 


share  the  enthusasm  and  the  excitement 
with  which  the  public  watched  every 
gesture  and  intonation  of  the  favorite  to 
whom  they  owed  so  much.  The  event 
excited  so  much  interest  that  it  found  a 
record  in  an  elaborate  brochure  well 
known  to  bibliophiles,  in  which  all  the 
incidents  of  the  evening,  and  of  the 
public  dinner  given  to  Mr.  Kemble  a 
fortnight  afterward,  are  preserved  in 
full  detail.  Some  words  from  a  criticism 
by  Hazlitt  in  the  Times  (June  25th, 
1 81 7)  give  vivid  expression  to  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment. 

There  is  something  in  these  partings  with 
old  public  favorites  exceedingly  affecting. 
They  teach  us  the  shortness  of  human  life,  and 
the  vanity  of  human  pleasures.  Our  associa- 
tions of  admiration  and  delight  with  theatrical 
performers  are  among  our  earliest  recollec- 
tions— among  our  last  regrets.  .  .  .  It  is 
near  twenty  years  ago  since  we  first  saw  Mr. 
Kemble  in  the  same  character — yet  how  short 
the  interval  seems  !  the  impression  appears  as 
distinct  as  if  it  were  of  yesterday.  .  .  .  The 
petty  and  personal,  that  which  appeals  to  our 
senses  and  our  interests,  is  by  degrees  forgot- 
ten, and  fades  away  into  the  distant  obscurity 
of  the  past.  The  grand  and  the  ideal,  that 
which  appeals  to  the  imagination,  can  only 
perish  with  it,  and  remains  with  us,  unimpaired 
in  its  lofty  abstraction,  from  youth  to  age  ;  as, 
wherever  we  go,  we  still  see  the  same  heavenly 
bodies  shining  over  our  heads  !  We  forget 
numberless  things  that  have  happened  to  our- 
selves, .  .  .  but  not  the  first  time  of  our 
seeing  Mr.  Kemble,  nor  shall  we  easily  forget 
the  last ! 

The  Times  critic  found  in  the  Corio- 
lanus  of  that  evening  no  falling  away  of 
Mr.  Kemble' s  powers,  no  diminution  of 
fire  or  force.  '  *  He  played  the  part, ' '  he 
says,  "  as  well  as  ever  he  did — with  as 
much  freshness  and  vigor.  There  was 
no  abatement  of  spirit  or  energy — none 
of  grace  and  dignity ;  his  look,  his 
action,  his  expression  of  the  character 
were  the  same  as  they  ever  were.  They 
could  not  be  finer. ' '  The  colder  judg- 
ment of  Tieck,  while  making  some  de- 
ductions for  occasional  feebleness,  was 
compelled  to  bow  before  the  indisputa- 
ble genius  of  the  great  artist. 

On  the  23d  of  June  (he  writes)  Kemble  ap- 
peared upon  the  stage  for  the  last  time,  and 
took  leave  forever  of  the  public,  which  held 
him  in  the  highest  honor,  in  his  most  celebrat- 
ed part,  the  Coriolanus  of  Shakespeare.  The 
house  was  fuller  than  ever,  for  no  friend  of  the 
artist  would  have  missed  this  evening.  Again 
I  must  express  my  regret  that  the  piece  was  so 
unmercifully  mangled,  and  its  finest  passages 
cut  out,  a  proceeding  the  more  childish  see- 
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ing  that  they  had  interpolated  a  superfluous 
pageant  for  the  hero's  triumphal  entry  in  the 
shape  of  a  procession  with  trophies  and  eagles, 
which,  entering  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  and 
extending  over  its  whole  expanse,  consumed  a 
great  deal  of  time.*  If  I  cannot  agree  in  re- 
garding the  performance  as  the  artist's  master- 
piece, as  his  admirers  here  do,  his  Wolsey  in 
my  opinion  being  quite  as  fine,  still  it  is  past 
all  question  that  Kemble  proved  himself  once 
more  a  great  actor  in  many  of  the  scenes. 
Nobler  or  more  marked  expression  could  not 
be  given  to  the  proud  nature  of  Coriolanus, 
and  figure,  look,  and  voice  here  stood  the 
artist  in  excellent  stead.  His  heroic  wrath, 
indeed,  seemed  too  feeble,  and  his  fury  failed 
altogether,  because  his  organ  was  too  weak  for 
these  supreme  efforts,  and  the  actor  had  to 
economize  it  for  the  most  important  passages. 
Greatest  and  most  exciting  of  all  was  the  close  ; 
without  exaggeration  it  might  be  pronounced 
sublime. 

When  Coriolanus  exclaims,  "  Hear'st 

.  thou,    Mars  ?' '      and     Aufidius      says, 

M  Name    not    the    God,    thou    boy   of 

tears  !"   the    exclamation    "  Ha  !"    to 

which  Coriolanus  gives  vent  in  the  height 

*  This  was  in  the  second  scene  of  the  second 
act,  after  the  victory  at  Corioli.  No  fewer 
1  than  240  supernumeraries  were  introduced  into 
the  pageant.  It  was  regarded  at  the  time  as  a 
marvel  of  scenic  splendor.  When  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  was  the  Volumnia,  she  illustrated  that 
power,  which  only  the  greatest  actors  possess, 
of  "  filling  the  stage  with  her  presence,"  with 
an  effect  of  which  the  following  eloquent  de- 
scription by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Young  in.  the  me- 
moirs of  his  father  (2d  ed.,  p.  40)  enables  us  to 
form  some  conception.  "  In  this  procession, 
and  as  one  of  the  central  figures  in  it,  Mrs. 
Siddons  had  to  walk.  Had  she  been  content 
to  follow  in  the  beaten  track  of  her  predeces- 
sors in  the  part,  she  would  have  marched  across 
the  stage,  from  right  to  left,  with  the  solemn, 
stately,  almost  funeral,  step  conventional. 
But  at  the  time,  as  she  often  did,  she  forgot 
her  own  identity.  She  was  no  longer  Sarah 
Siddons,  tied  down  to  the  directions  of  the 
prompter's  book,  o.r  trammelled  by  old  tradi- 
tions. She  was  Volumnia,  the  proud  mother 
of  a  proud  son  and  conquering  hero.  So  that, 
when  it  was  time  for  her  to  come  on,  instead 
of  dropping  each  foot  at  equi-distance  in  its 
place,  with  mechanical  exactitude,  and  in  ca- 
dence subservient  to  the  orchestra,  deaf  to  the 
guidance  of  her  woman's  ear,  but  sensitive  to 
the  throbbings  of  her  haughty  mother's  heart, 
with  flashing  eye,  and  proudest  smile,  and 
head  erect,  and  hands  pressed  firmly  on  her 
bosom,  as  if  to  repress  by  manual  force  its  tri- 
umphant swellings,  she  towered  above  all 
around,  and  rolled,  and  almost  reeled,  across 
the  stage,  her  very  soul,  as  it  were,  dilating 
and  rioting  in  its  exultation,  until  her  action 
lost  all  grace,  and  yet  became  so  true  to  nature, 
so  picturesque,  and  so  descriptive,  that  pit  and 
gallery  sprang  to  their  feet  electrified  by  the 
transcendent  execution  of  an  original  concep- 
tion." 


of  his  rage  was  terrible.  The  power 
and  the  tones  of  the  following  speech,  as 
well  as  the  look  and  bearing,  were  in- 
describable : 

Measureless  liar,  thou  hast  made  my  heart 
Too  great  for  what  contains  it.     Boy  !    oh 

slave! 

♦        *♦♦**#* 

Cut  me  to  pieces,  Volsces  !    Men  and  lads. 
Stain  all  your  edges  on  me  !     Boy  '.    False 

hound  ! 
If  you  have  writ  your  annals  true,  'tis  there, 
That,  like  an  eagle  in  a  dove-cot,  I 
Fluttered  your  Volsces  in  Corioli. 
Alone  I  did  it!    Boy! 

"  This  is  the  grand  feature  in  the  art 
of  the  stage, ' '  the  critic  goes  on  to  say — 
and  who,  that  has  ever  had  his  heart 
stirred  and  his  imagination  kindled 
and  enriched  by  the  genius  of  a  great 
actor  or  actress,  will  not  feel  the  justice 
of  his  words  ?— 

that  it  can  bring  out,  nay,  can  create  effects  so 
vast  that  for  the  moment  our  remembrance  of 
every  other  pleasure  that  art  can  give  seems 
feeble,  and  but  a  shadow  of  what  the  stage  can 
do.  True  it  is,  that  its  manifestations  also 
fleet  away  like  a  shadow,  leaving  no  trace  be- 
hind ;  and  an  unsatisfying  remembrance  of 
the  great  moments  of  delight  and  rapture  fills 
us  with  sadness,  for  no  memorial  can  restore 
these  fleeting  phenomena  for  those  who  have 
hung  upon  them  with  transport,  because  all 
that  language  or  the  painter's  skill  can  do  are 
inadequate  to  portray  what  the  rapt  spectator 
has  seen  and  heard.  Therefore  it  is  only  fair 
that  the  artist  should  in  any  case  be  requited, 
however  poorly,  by  the  loudest  applause  di- 
rectly face  to  face,  for  he  is  powerless  to  pre- 
serve even  for  an  instant  the  product  of  his 
genius  to  tell  to  a  future  generation  of  what 
quality  it  was. 

Such  were  the  plaudits,  the  cheers,  the 
shouts  of  rapture  and  tears  of  emotion  given 
to  the  noble  veteran,  the  honored  favorite, 
whom  the  public  were  never  to  see  again.  The 
loudest  outburst  of  applause  I  had  ever  heard, 
even  in  Italy  was  but  feeble  compared  to  the 
indescribable  din  which,  after  the  curtain  fell, 
arose  on  every  side.  There  were  thousands 
present,  packed  closely  together,  and  the  huge 
area  of  the  house  was  changed  as  if  into  one 
vast  machine,  which  produced  a  supernatural 
clangor  and  jubilation,  men  and  women  shout- 
ing, clapping,  smiting  the  sides  of  the  boxes, 
might  and  main,  with  fans  and  with  sticks, 
while,  to  add  to  the  tumult,  everybody  was 
making  what  noise  he  could  with  bis  feet. 

After  this  unheard-of  din  had  lasted  for 
some  time  Kemble,  deeply  moved  and  in  tears, 
again  came  forward.  What  seemed  impossi- 
ble, nevertheless,  took  place,  the  clamor  grew 
louder  and  louder,  until  the  tumult  of  sound 
aroused  the  feeling  of  something  awful  and  sub- 
lime.*   Kemble  bowed,  and  attempted '  more 

*  On  Mr.  Kemble's  reappearance  the  critic 
of  the  Sun  newspaper  wrote  next  day  :  "  The 
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than  once  to  give  utterance  to  a  few  words  of 
parting  ;  at  length  be  regained  his  composure, 
but  was  frequently  interrupted  by  his  emotion. 
Not  a  sound  was  heard,  save  from  many  points 
a  suppressed  low  sob.  And,  when  he  finished, 
the  storm  broke  forth  again  with  all  its  force. 

The  great  body  of  the  audience  de- 
manded (as  they  had  done  on  Garrick's 
farewell  night)  that  the  afterpiece, 
which  had  been  announced,  should  not 
be  proceeded  with,  but,  a  noisy  minority 
having  resisted  this,  they  were  left  in 
possession  of  the  field,  and  it  was  gone 
through  by  the  performers  amid  an  up- 
roar, which  turned  their  acting  into  "  in- 
explicable dumb  show. ' ' 

Tieck  had  been  unable  to  secure  a 
place  for  Kemble 's  last  appearance  as 
Macbeth  (June  5th),  when  Mrs.  Siddons 
left  her  retirement  to  appear  for  the 
benefit  of  her  brother,  Charles  Kemble, 
as  Lady  Macbeth.  It  was  most  fortu- 
nate that  he  was  prevented  from  seeing 
the  great  actress  in  her  decay.  How 
bad  must  the  performance*  have  been 
when  Mr.  Macready,  whose  admiration 
of  Mrs.  Siddons  was  almost  idolatrous, 
could  write  of  it  thus  :  "  It  was  not  a 
performance,  but  a  mere  repetition  of 
the  poet's  text — no  flash,  no  sign  of  her 
all-subduing  genius  !"  Tieck  was 
already,  as  we  have  seen,  too  much  dis- 
posed to  attribute  to  a  radical  vice  of 
style  the  shortcomings  in  the  only  great 
representative  of  the  Kemble  school 
whom  he  had  seen,  which  were  in  a 
great  measure  the  result  of  fatigue  and 
physical  suffering.  The  spectacle  of 
Mrs.  Siddons,  as  Macready  describes 
her,  would  probably  have  confirmed  him 
in  his  prejudice.  Still,  startled  though 
he  was  by  a  treatment  of  Shakespeare's 
great  characters  in  a  way  to  which  he 
had  hitherto  been  unaccustomed,  Tieck 
could  not  blind  himself  to  the  dignity 
and  breadth  of  conception,  and  to  the 
sublime'effect  of  that  stateliness  of  man- 
ner, that  "  large  utterance,"  and  rhyth- 
mical cadence,  the  echoes  of  a  great  and 
poetic  soul,  which  won  for  Kemble  so 
strong  a  hold  upon  the  imagination  of 
his  countrymen.     Had  Kemble's  imper- 

acclamations  were  resumed,  but  in  a  manner 
that  we  never  witnessed  before  in  all  the  long 
course  of  our  theatrical  experience.  It  seemed 
as  if  all  hands  struck  in  unison  by  a  resistless 
instinct,  and  certainly  never  were  military 
movements  executed  with  more  precision.  It 
is  impossible  to  describe  the  effect." 


sonations  been  so  wanting  in  life  and 
variety  and  truth  to  nature  as  Tieck 
would  have  us  think,  had  he  been  a  de- 
claimer  merely,  and  not  an  actor,  he 
would  never  have  taken  the  position, 
which  he  held  to  the  last  not  merely  with 
the  public,  but  with  the  great  critics  of 
his  day.  As  a  set-off  to  Tieck's  denun- 
ciations of  his  languor  and  slowness,  let 
us  turn  to  what  was  said  of  him  by  the 
Times  critic,  already  quoted,  speaking 
from  a  twenty  years'  knowledge  of  his 
efforts  in  the  poetical  drama. 

The  distinguishing  excellence  of  Mr.  Kem- 
ble's  acting  may  be  summed  up  in  one  word — 
intensity  ;  in  the  seizing  upon  some  one  feeling 
or  idea,  in  insisting  upon  it,  in  never  letting  it 
go,  and  in  working  it  up,  with  a  certain  grace- 
ful consistency  and  conscious  grandeur  of  con- 
ception, to  a  very  high  degree  of  pathos  or 
sublimity.  If  he  had  not  the  unexpected  bursts 
of  nature  and  genius,  he  had  all  the  regularity 
of  art ;  if  he  did  not  display  the  tumult  and 
conflict  of  opposite  passions  in  the  soul,  he 
gave  the  deepest  and  most  permanent  interest 
to  the  uninterrupted  progress  of  individual 
feeling  ;  and  in  embodying  a  high  idea  of  cer- 
tain characters,  which  belong  rather  to  senti- 
ment than  passion,  to  energy  of  will  rather 
than  to  loftiness  or  to  originality  of  imagina- 
tion, he  was  the  most  excellent  actor  of  his 
time. 

It  is  useful  to  turn  back  to  these 
records,  which  remind  us  that,  on  our 
stage,  as  elsewhere  in  our  history,  "  great 
men  have  been  among  us,  greater  none," 
and  to  see  in  what  manner  they  grappled 
with  the  characters  of  Shakespeare,  be- 
fore which  all  others  shrink  into  insig- 
nificance as  tests  of  an  actor's  powers. 
By  studying  these  records  we  keep  up 
to  a  fitting  level  the  standard  by  which  to 
estimate  the  dramatic  artists  of  our  own 
time.  Fashions  change  upon  the  stage, 
as  they  do  in  the  greater  world,  of  which 
it  is  the  mirror.  The  manner  of  one 
period  will  seem  pedantic  to  another,  its 
passion  overcharged,  its  humor  forced 
or  vulgar.  A  John  Kemble  of  the  pres- 
ent day  would  be  very  different  from 
the  John  Kemble  of  the  past.  The  ele- 
ments of  his  greatness  would  find  a  mode 
of  expression  less  artificial  perhaps,  and 
more  in  harmony  with  the  freer  and 
more  varied  play  of  expression,  which  is 
demanded  by  the  best  culture  of  the 
present  time.  But,  in  reading  such  criti- 
cisms as  those  above  cited,  who  can 
fail  to  wish  that  we  had  upon  our  stage 
at  this  moment  something  of  the  high 
tone  and  breeding,  the  sinewy  vigor,  the 
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articulate    and    beautiful    utterance  of 
which  they  tell  us  ? 

It  was  the  possession  of  these  quali- 
ties, vivified  by  cultivated  intelligence 
and  fine  sensibility,  rather  than  the  fire 
of  genius,  which  gave  the  charm  to  the 
acting  of  Charles  Young.  Tieck  saw 
him  play  Othello,  but  says  the  perform- 
ance was  by  no  Imeans  to  his  mind. 
Why,  he  does  not  mention,  further  than 
that,  handsome  though  Young  was,  he 
did  not  look  well  in  his  Oriental  cos- 
tume. His  treatment  of  the  part  must, 
however, have  been  marked  by  high  quali- 
ties when  even  Keen,  who  in  Othello  was 
pre-eminent,  dreaded  to  have  his  per- 
formance brought  into  immediate  con- 
trast with  it.  They  were  to  have  alternated 
the  parts  of  I  ago  and  Othello  at  Drury 
Lane  in  1822.  They  had  never  acted 
together  before.  Kean  first  played 
Othello,  but  he  was  so  deeply  impressed 
by  Young's  Iago  that  he  sent  the  mana- 
ger to  Young  after  the  play  to  beg  that 
he  would  not  insist  on  his  right  to  play 
Othello,  and  to  say  that  he  would  regard 
his  consent  as  a  personal  obligation.* 
Young,  with  characteristic  courtesy, 
complied  with  the  request,  and  he  could 
afford  to  do  so,  for  his  Iago  was  in  its 
way  quite  as  fine  as  Kean's  Othello.  It 
had  none  of  the  faults  which  Tieck  de- 
scribes in  the  Iago  of  Booth — faults  which 
long  afterward  continued  to  infect  the 
stage  conceptions  of  the  character. 

Charles   Kemble  (says  Tieck)  played  Cassio 


*  The  Rev.  Julian  Young,  from  whose  me- 
moirs of  his  father  we  learn  this  fact,  mentions 
an  interesting  circumstance  with  reference  to 
Young's  early  impersonation  of  Othello. 
Speaking  one  day  of  the  importance  of  the 
actor's  possessing  the  abstract  power  of  realiz- 
ing character,  Young  mentioned  that,  "  in  his 
early  theatrical  career,  while  playing  Othello, 
the  struggle  in  his  mind  between  his  love  for 
his  wife  and  the  sense  of  wrong  she  had  done 
him  so  overwhelmed  him  with  conflicting  emo- 
tions that,  after  he  had  smothered  her,  he  was 
in  such  an  ecstasy  of  remorse  and  misery  at 
his  crime  that  he  flung  himself  wildly  on  her 
bed,  burst  into  a  paroxysm  of  tears,  and  was 
only  recalled  to  the  fact  of  his  having  merely 
represented  a  murder,  instead  01  having  com- 
mitted one,  by  the  rapturous  applause  of  the 
audience."  This  power  of  "  forcing  the  soul 
to  its  own  conceit  is  indispensable  to  a  great 
actor  ;  the  personal  agony  and  the  suffering 
bap  to  be  gone  through,  but  this  should  be 
done  in  the  study  of  the  character,  and  not 
allowed  to  dominate  the  artist  in  embodying 
his  conception. 


admirably,  and  with  a  certain  lightness  of 
touch  ;  but  far  too  much  effort  and  false  study 
were  wasted  upon  the  Iago,  just  as  they  always 
are  in  Germany.  This  emphasis  of  accentua- 
tion, this  perpetual  working  of  the  features, 
this  lowering  of  the  brows,  and  leering  and 
winking  oi  the  eyes,  simply  defeat  and  destroy 
the  effect  they  are  intended  to  produce.  Ex- 
cept in  some  few  passages,  Iago  cannot  be 
played  too  simply  and  plainly,  with  that  air  of 
frank  honesty  and  true-heartedness  which 
everybody  has  known  in  fellows  of  his  stamp, 
who,  under  this  habitual  mask,  are  often  able 
for  a  time  to  mislead  even  the  most  acute. 
How  much  more,  then,  the  impetuous  Othello, 
who  only  discovers  what  his  heart  and  true 
nature  are,  when  they  have  wrought  his  ruin  ? 

On  the  same  occasion  Liston,  the 
play-bills  of  the  day  tell  us,  was  the 
Roderigo.  "  To  my  surprise,"  says 
Tieck,  "  Roderigo  was  played  as  a 
clown.  The  same  clever  actor,  who 
had  performed  Cloten  in  Cymbelinc  so 
creditably  on  the  whole,  performed  this 
young,  clegant,love-sick  Venetian  in  quite 
the  same  blunder-headed  way,-  and  with 
the  same  peculiar  gait  and  ungainly  ges- 
tures, causing  numbers  of  the  spectators 
to  laugh  heartily  whenever  he  appeared. 
It  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  push 
misconception  further.  Yet  this  mis- 
representation of  the  poet  seemed  to 
cause  no  dissatisfaction,  probably  be- 
cause people  had  by  long  habit  grown 
accustomed  to  it." 

But  everything  was  made  right — nay,  more 
than  compensated — by  the  glorious  style  in 
which  Miss  O'Xeill  played  Desdemona.     This 
part  is  considered  an  easy  one,  that  almost  acts 
itself  ;  at  least,  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  spoil 
it  altogether,  or  not  to  awaken  some  interest 
in  it.     But  the  large,  simple,  innocent,  noble 
nature  which  was  so  touchingly  and  impress- 
ively brought  ou(  >n  this  performance  I  have 
never  seen  presented  in  such  perfection,  nor 
any  performance,  in  which  profound  feeling 
was  combined  throughout  with  so  much  grace. 
Although  I  know  the  play  by  heart,  yet  every 
verse  became  new  to  me,  and  disclosed  to  me 
an  inner  significance  which  I  had  not  before 
surmised.     Miss  O'Neill's  figure  is   fine,  her 
face  a  pure  oval,  speaking  in  every  line,  her 
voice  strong  and  clear,  of  a  full  penetrating 
quality.     Once  again  I  heard  that  pure,  gen- 
tle, womanly  cadence  which  alone  touches  the  | 
heart,  not  that  deep  guttural  ring,  which  is 
supposed    to    signify  passion  and   grandeur.  * 
This  lovely  woman  frequently  reminded  me  of 
an  actress  whom  I  had  often  seen  in  Italy, 
who  was    not    indeed   so    beautiful,  but  re- 
sembled her  in  the  essential  points,  and  who 
also  had  the  same  clear,  full-toned  voice,  and 
played  incomparably  in  Goldoni's  comedies, 
and   also    with    superb  pathos  in  Werther's 
Charlotte. 

Tieck  saw  Miss  O'Neill  again  as  Flor- 
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inda  in  Shiel's  play,  The  Apostate^  which 
was  produced  on  May  3d,  181 7,  with  a 
cast  which  included  Charles  Kemble, 
Charles  Young,  and  Macready.  It  was 
a  success,  as  successes  were  regarded  in 
those  days,  and  was  played  twelve  times 
that  season.*  This  was  one  of  the  cases 
where  the  playwright  owes  his  best  fame 
to  the  actor's  skill.  The  drama  was  in- 
trinsically worthless. 

It   is   (writes    Tieck)    a  Moorish  story,  in 
which  a  noble  maiden,  who  is  deeply  in  love, 
is  compelled  to  marry  a  villain  (Pascara)  in 
order  to  save  her  lover's  life.  Her  lover  arrives 
to  free  her  from  the   shameful  union,  but  it 
is  too  late.     All  used-up  incidents,  and  stale 
tragic    exaggerations !    The   performance    of 
the  actress,  however,  so  completely  ennobled 
the  poverty  of  the  text  that  the  enjoyment  of 
this  evening  will  take  its  place  among  my  most 
pleasurable  recollections.   The  scene  in  which, 
being  already  married,  she  hears  the  trumpets 
of  her  approaching  lover,  the  cry  of  exultation, 
the  wild  laugh  in  the  extremity  of  her  anguish, 
and  her  subsequent  collapse,  were  of  the  very 
highest  tragic  power.     People  no  doubt  say 
that  this  adventurous  stroke  of  the  actor's  art, 
which  lies  upon  the  very  verge  of  what  is  pos- 
sible and  beautiful,  is  too  often  introduced  ; 
that  this  hysterical  laughter  in  despair,   and 
these  convulsive    movements   and  spasmodic 
jerkings,  recur  too  often  and  too  capriciously, 
frequently   in   passages  where  they  rend  the 
spectator's  heart,  and  when  they  had  better  be 
omitted,  so    as  not  to  degrade  this  appalling 
effect  to  a  vulgar  stage  trick.     If  this  be  really 
the  case,  then  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  lady 
whose  excellence  is  so  exceptional  should  not 
do  more  justice  to  herself  than  to  present  any- 
thing but  what  is  altogether  worthy  of  a  true 
artist. 

A  certain  physical  facility  in  present- 
ing the  external  signs  of  grief,  it  is  well 
known,  frequently  gave  to  Miss  O'Neill's 
performances  a  semblance  of  profound 
pathos  which  did  not  spring  from  depth 
of  emotion.  It  naturally  tempted  her 
to  abuse,  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
Tieck,  a  power  which  stirred,  with  so 
little  trouble  to  herself,  "  the  sacred 
source  of  sympathetic  tears."  Edmund 
Kean  fell  into  the  same  vice,  till  by 
repetition  the  trick  made  itself  felt,  and 
people  became  callous  even  to  the  hys- 
terical sob,  which  used  to  make  Byron 

m  —  ■ 

*  Such  runs  as  we  are  familiar  with,  fata]  to 
actors,  and  to  public  taste,  were  happily  then 
unknown.  Milman's  Fazio,  produced  in  Feb- 
ruary, 18 18,  was  acted  only  fifteen  times  ; 
Shiel's  Evadne  (February,  18 19),  thirty  times  ; 
while  Pocock's  Rob  Roy  (March,  1818)  was 
acted  no  fewer  than  thirty-four  times  that  sea- 
son— a  run  quite  unusual. 


weep,  and  sensitive  women  faint.  One 
night,  as  the  Rev.  Julian  Young  recoids, 
on  the  authority  of  the  elder  Mathews, 
when  Kean  had  been  trying  something 
of  the  kind  upon  the  audience,  and  got 
hissed,  he  whispered,  as  he  left  the  stage, 
to  a  brother  actor  (Wewitzer),  "  By  Jove, 
old  fellow,  they've  found  me  out.  It 
won't  do  any  more.  I  must  drop  my 
hysterics. ' ' 

It  was  his  performance  of  Pescara  in 
The  Apostate  which  made  Tieck  recog- 
nize in  Macready  the  promise  of  a  fine 
actor.  And  yet  Macready  in  his  "  Remi- 
niscences" (vol.  i.  p.  145)  mentions  that 
when  the  part  was  given  him,  after  the 
reading  of  the  play  to  the  actors,  he  re- 
ceived it  "mournfully  and  desponding- 
ly."  "Why,  William,"  said  Charles 
Kemble,  with  his  wonted  kindliness  and 
good  sense,  "  it  is  no  doubt  a  disagreeable 
part,  but  there  is  passion  in  it."  And 
this  was  just  what  Macready  could  turn 
to  account,  and  he  did  it  so  effectively, 
that  Tieck  says  of  him  :  "  The  villian, 
Mr.  Macready,  was  so  admirably  acted, 
so  impetuous,  true,  and  powerful,  that 
(what  never  happened  to  me  in  England 
before)  I  felt  myself  reminded  of  the  best 
periods  of  the  actor's  art  in  Germany. 
If  the  young  man  [Macready  was  then 
twenty-four]  follows  the  lines  on  which 
he  is  now  working,  he  is  sure  to  make 
himself  a  name." 

At  this  time  Kean  was  in  the  full 
blaze  of  his  popularity.  It  was  his  third 
season  in  London.  He  had  got  rid 
of  some  of  his  earlier  faults  of  uneven- 
ness  and  want  of  finish,  and  was  in  full 
possession  of  the  fine  physical  qualities 
of  eye  and  voice  and  figure  to  which  his 
reckless  habits  afterward  brought  pre- 
mature ruin. 

He  is  the  stage  hero  of  the  present  day  (writes 
Tieck).  Those  who  are  ready  enough  to  join 
in  the  censure  of  Kemble,  and  the  mannerism 
of  his  school,  start  with  the  assumption  that 
the  favorite  of  their  idolatry  is  far  above  criti- 
cism. Kean  is  a  little,  slightly  built  man, 
quick  in  his  movements,  and  with  brown, 
clever,  expressive  eyes.  Many  who  remember 
Garrick  maintain  that  Kean  is  like  him  ;  even 
Garrick's  widow,  who  is  still  alive,  is  said  to 
concur  in  this  opinion  ;  but  she  will  hardly 
agree  with  the  many  admirers  of  Kean,  who 
hold  that  he  acts  in  Garrick's  manner,  and 
even  surpasses  him  in  many  of  his  paths. 

The  town  was  then  talking  of  Kean's 
Hamlet,  which  he  had  played  for  the 
first   time    in    London    shortly   before 
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(March  14th,  1816).  Like  all  his  per- 
formances, it  had  fine  moments  ;  but, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges,  Haz- 
litt  included,  it  failed  to  impress  the  spec- 
tator with  the  pensiveness,  the  refine- 
ment, "  the  weakness,  and  the  melan- 
choly," the  humor  playing  with  a  lam- 
bent light  over  the  profound  pathos,  and 
the  fitful  but  short-lived  passion,  without 
which  they  could  not  recognize  the  Ham- 
let of  Shakespeare.  The  conflict  of  criti- 
cism which  raged  on  every  side  explains 
the  anxiety  which  Tieck  says  he  felt  to 
see  the  new  Hamlet. 

Alt  the  playful,  humorous  speeches,  all  the 
bitter  cutting  passages,  were  given  in  the  best 
style  of  comedy.  But  he  could  not  touch  the 
tragic  side  of  the  character.  His  mode  of  de- 
livery is  the  very  opposite  of  Kemble's.  He 
speaks  quickly,  often  with  a  rapidity  that  in- 
jures the  effect  of  what  he  has  to  say.  His 
pauses  and  excess  01  emphasis  are  even  more 
capricious  and  violent  than  Kemble's,  added 
to  which,  by  dumb  show,  or  sudden  stops,  and 
such  like  artifices,  he  frequently  imports  into 
the  verse  a  meaning  which,  in  a  general  way, 
is  not  to  be  found  in  it.  He  stares,  starts, 
wheels  round,  drops  his  voice,  and  then  raises 
it  suddenly  to  the  highest  pitch,  goes  off  hur- 
riedly, then  comes  back  slowly,  when  one  does 
not  expect  him  ;  by  all  these  epigrammatic 
surprises,  crowding  his  impersonation  with 
movement,  showing  an  inexhaustible  inven- 
tion, breaking  up  his  part  into  a  thousand  lit- 
tle frequent  bons  mots,  tragical  or  comic,  as  it 
may  happen  ;  and  it  is  by  this  clever  way  of, 
as  it  were,  entirely  recasting  the  characters 
allotted  to  him,  that  he  has  won  the  favor  of 
the  general  public,  especially  of  the  women. 
If  he  does  not  weary  the  attention,  as  Kemble 
does,  one  is  being  constantly  circumvented  by 
him,  and  defrauded  as  by  a  skilful  juggler  of 
the  impression,  the  emotion,  which  we  have  a 
right  to  expect.  Now  on  the  artist' s  part  all 
this  is  done  in  mere  caprice,  with  the  deliberate 
purpose  of  giving  a  great  variety  of  light  and 
shade  to  his  speeches,  and  of  introducing  turns 
and  sudden  alterations,  of  which  neither  the 
part  nor  the  author  has  for  the  most  part  afford- 
ed the  most  remote  suggestion.  This  is  there- 
fore playing  with  playing,  and  more  violence 
is  done  to  an  author,  especially  if  that  author 
be  Shakespeare,  by  this  mode  of  treatment 
than  by  the  declamatory  manner  of  the  Kem- 
bles. 

This  criticism,  in  all  essential  points, 
agrees  with  that  of  Hazlitt  (4<  Criticisms 
and  Dramatic  Essays,"  2d  ed.  p.  178), 
who  thought  Kean's  general  delineation 
of  the  character  wrong. 

It  was  (he  writes)  too  strong  and  pointed. 
There  was  often  a  severity,  approaching  to 
virulence,  in  the  common  observations  and 
answers.  There  is  nothing  of  this  in  Hamlet. 
He  is,  as  it  were,  wrapped  up  in  the  cloud  of 


his  reflections,  and  only  thinks  aloud.  There 
should  therefore  be  no  attempt  to  impress 
what  he  says  upon  others  by  any  exaggeration 
of  emphasis  or  manner  ;  no  talking  at  his  hear- 
ers. There  should  be  as  much  of  the  gentle- 
man and  scholar  as  possible  infused  into  the 
part,  and  as  little  of  the  actor.  .  .  .  Ham- 
let should  be  the  most  amiable  of  misan- 
thropes. There  is  no  one  line  in  the  play  which 
should  be  spoken  like  any  one  line  in  Richard  ; 
yet  Mr.  Kean  did  not  appear  *o  us  to  keep  the 
two  characters  always  distinct. 

Hazlitt  admits  that  in  the  great  scene 
with  Ophelia  the  genius  of  the  actor 
made  itself  felt  even  through  his  faults. 

If  there  had  been  less  vehemence  of  effort, 
it  would  not  have  lost  any  of  its  effect.  But 
whatever  minor  faults  might  be  found  in  this 
scene,  they  were  amply  redeemed  by  the  man- 
ner of  his  coming  back  after  he  has  gone  to  the 
extremity  of  the  stage,  from  a  pang  of  parting 
tenderness,  to  press  his  lips  to  Ophelia's  hand. 
It  had  an  electrical  effect  on  the  house.  It 
was  the -finest  commentary  that  was  ever  made 
on  Shakespeare.  It  explained  the  character  at 
once  (as  he  meant  it),  as  one  of  disappointed 
hope,  of  bitter  regret,  of  affection  suspended 
and  not  obliterated  by  the  distractions  of  the 
scene  around  Him. 

Tieck  does  not  seem  to  have  been  im- 
pressed to  the  same  extent  by  this  fine 
and  then  novel  interpretation  of  a  scene 
of  crucial  difficulty  ;  but  he  thought  it 
at  all  events  worthy  of  the  following 
minute  description  : 

In  the  interview  with  Ophelia,  after  the 
famous  monologue,  overheard  by  the  King  and 
Polonius,  Kean  does  not  fall  into  the  error  of 
so  many  actors,  who  give  this  scene  an  entirely 
tender  and  sentimental  coloring.  He,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  perhaps  too  bitter  and  severe. 
The  words,  "Toa  nunnery  !  Go  !  "  which  he 
has  to  speak  a  second  time  after  a  long  inter- 
mediate speech,  having  previously  given  the 
same  counsel  to  Ophelia  twice  in  different 
words,  were  accentuated  by  him  with  an  as- 
cending emphasis,  till  it  took  the  tone  of  a 
vehement  menance  and  command,  rising  al- 
most to  a  scream,  with  an  expression  of  marked 
severity  (Grausamkeit)  in,  voice,  look,  and 
action,  after  which  he  retires  hurriedly,  and 
has  already  grasped  the  handle  of  the  door, 
when  he  stops,  turns  round,  and  casting  back 
the  saddest,  almost  tearful  look,  stands  linger- 
ing for  some  time,  and  then,  with  a  slow,  al- 
most gliding  step,  comes  back,  seizes  Ophelia's 
hand,  imprints  a  lingering  kiss  upon  it  with  a 
deep-drawn  sigh,  and  straightway  dashes  more 
impetuously  than  before  out  at  the  door,  which 
be  slams  violently  behind  him.  Peals  of  ap- 
plause from  all  parts  of  the  house  rewarded 
this  well-studied  specimen  of  the  favorite's  art. 

Those  who  remember  the  Hamlet  of 
Charles  Kean  in  his  best^n^s  will  recog- 
nize in  this  vivid  description  the  original 
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of  what  made  one  of  the  most  effective 
features  of  that  performance. 

The  conflicting  judgments  of  theat- 
rical critics  are  a  source  of  constant  per- 
plexity to  those  who  cannot  judge  for 
themselves.  But  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
imagine  how  two  men,  like  Hazlitt  and 
Tieck,  should  come  to  such  diametri- 
cally opposite  opinions  as  they  have  re- 
corded of  the  performance  of  the  Ghost 
by  a  Mr.  Redmond.  "  We  cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  it,"  says  Hazlitt.  44  It 
glided  across  the  stage  with  the  preter- 
natural grandeur  of  a  spirit."  His 
speaking,  he  admits,  was  not  equally  ex- 
cellent. "  A  spirit  should  not  whine  or 
shed  tears."  Contrast  this  with  Tieck* s 
commentary  on  the  deportment  of  this 
44  poor  ghost." 

Although  with  us  in  Germany,  especially  in 
the  smaller  theatres,  the  Ghost  may  not  always 
be  what  it  should  be,  still  he  is  never  seen  tot- 
tering across  the  stage  so  absolutely  without 
dignity  and  grace  as  here,  without  a  trace  in 
his  appearance  either  of  anguish  or  of  majesty. 
If  Hamlet  is  at  a  loss  for  words  to  blacken  the 
King,  after  what  epithets  must  he  strive  in 
order  to  portray  a  Ghost  that  neither  stands 
nor  walks,  and  who  carries  himself  as  though 
he  had  just  reeled  from  the  nearest  tavern,  a 
Ghost  that  speaks  with  such  absence  of  em- 
phasis and  meaning  ?  .  .  .  Worst  of  all  is 
its  appearance  in  the  Queen  Mother's  cham- 
ber, when  the  Ghost  with  great  complacency 
enters  by  one  door,  totters  across  the  stage, 
and,  not  looking  particularly  either  at  Hamlet 
or  the  Queen,  goes  off  through  the  opposite 
door,  which  closes  behind  him,  while  Hamlet, 
inaptly  enough,  hurries  after  him,  and  is  only 
kept  back  by  the  door  slamming  in  his  face. 
At  this  passage  it  is  difficult  not  to  laugh. 
Quite  lately  a  friend  of  mine  in  the  pit  could 
not  contain  himself  when  Kemble  played  the 
part  in  the  same  way  and  with  the  same  absurd 
effect ;  but  the  English,  who,  although  they  do 
not  believe  in  ghosts,  do  not  like  to  have  them 
laughed  at,  took  his  conduct  much  amiss. 
They  are,  however,  mistaken  if  they  really 
believe  that  ghostly  apparitions  at  no  time 
have  inspired  awe,  and  we  can  assure  them 
that  even  now  they  would  thrill  with  terror  were 
they  to  see  Schrfider  in  this  part,  on  which 
has  bestowed  long  and  most  careful  study. 

Up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period 
the  absurdities  to  which  Tieck  here  calls 
attention  kept  their  place  upon  our 
stage.  They  would  not  now  be  en- 
dured. But  when  will  an  English  actor 
of  the  first  rank,  like  Schroder,  show  his 
audience  in  the  Ghost,  or  indeed  in  any 
subordinate  part,  that  Shakespeare  has 
put  qualities  iito  all  his  characters 
which  only  airartist  can  thoroughly  de- 
velop ? 


Tieck  formed  a  very  poor  opinion  of 
.Kean's  Macbeth.     He  found  it  a  great 
deal  feebler  than  his  Hamlet.     4I  He  has 
not,"  Tieck  writes,  44  the  gifts  of  ',mind 
nor  the  physique  to  produce  a  harmoni- 
ous whole,  but  vibrates  from   one  ex- 
treme to  another,  from  want  of  imagina- 
tive grasp.     Besides  all  the  defects  in 
his  style,  to  which  I  have  already  ad- 
verted, he  tears  whole  scenes  to  pieces 
in  the  manner  of  the  French  tragedians 
bv  speaking  almost  every  word  at  the 
highest  pitch  of  his  voice,  and  with  the 
strongest    emphasis."      Even     Hazlitt, 
with  all  his  admiration  for  Kean,  admits 
that  he  missed  the  poetry  of  Macbeth' s 
character.     He  finds  nothing  to  praise 
in  it  but  his  acting  of  the  scene  after  the 
murder.    4  4  The  hesitation,  the  bewilder- 
ed look,  the  coming  to  himself  when  he 
sees  his  hands  bloody  ;  the  manner  in 
which  his  voice  clung  to  his  throat,  and 
choked  his  utterance  ;   his    agony   and 
tears,  the  force  of  nature  overcome  by 
passion,    beggared    description."      But 
Tieck    loved    and    understood    Shake- 
speare too  well  to  be  reconciled,  by  occa- 
sional striking  passages  in  a  performance, 
to  a  fundamental    misconception   of  a 
character,  or  physical  unfitness  for  it 
Besides,  he  was  irritated — as  what  Shake- 
spearean scholar  has  not  been  ? — by  the 
introduction  of  Locke's  Witch  Music  in- 
to the  play,  with  its  motley  horde  of  fan- 
tastically arranged  chorus  singers,  and 
.  by  other  arrangements  of  the  scene  which 
he  discusses  at  great  length,  and  de- 
nounces, not  without  cause,  as  tending 
44  to  pervert  the  poet's  grand    concep- 
tions, and  to  make  them  ridiculous." 

He  was  thus  not  in  a  mood  to  see 
such  merits  in  Kean's  performance  as  it 
probably  had.  His  judgment  of  that 
great  actor's  Richard  III.  was  probably 
warped  from  the  same  cause.  Instead 
of  Shakespeare's  play,  he  was  presented 
with  Cibber's  perversion  of  it.  He  had 
some  nights  before  seen  Booth,  an  actor 
of  short-lived  reputation,  who  played  the 
part  in  Kean's  manner,  but  without  his 
genius,  and  was  shocked  by  the  44  unwar- 
rantable omissions,"  no  less  than  by 
4  4  the  pitiful  additions, ' '  which  in  his  eyes 
robbed  the  play  of  its  distinctive  excel- 
lence. The  character  of  Richard  was 
stripped  of  its  heroic  proportions  ;  and 
he  asks,  with  just  indignation,  what  can 
be  said  of  a  play  from  which  the  im- 
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pressive  Cassandra-like  figure  of  Queen 
Margaret  has  been  omitted  ? 

Kean's  scene  in  the  tent,  when  he 
wakes  up  from  his  ghost-haunted  sleep, 
was  regarded  by  his  admirers  as  one 
of  his  greatest  achievements.  Our  own 
boyish  recollections  enable  us  to  vouch 
for  the  accuracy  of  the  following  de- 
scription of  it  by  Tieck.  The  best 
critics  of  the  present  day  will  brobably 
agree  that  the  German  was  not  far  wrong 
in  thinking  that  true  art  was  lost  sight 
of  in  the  attempt  to  produce  a  claptrap 
effect. 

As  the  ghosts  disappeared,  Richard  sprang 
up  from  his  sleep.  But  how  ?  He  had  a  na- 
ked sword  by  his  side,  and,  leaning  upon  this, 
he  staggered  forward,  sank  on  one  knee,  then 
started  back  as  if  be  wished  to  rise,  holding 
high  in  the  air  his  other  arm,  which  shook 
violently  even  to  the  finger-tips  ;  then  trem- 
bling, staring  with  wide-open  eyes,  he  advanced 
in  silent  anguish  on  his  knees  with  violent  ges- 
ticulations, and  yet  slowly,  into  the  prosce- 
nium, still  shaking  with  fright,  and  staring  at 
the  audience  with  wide-set  eyes.  I  cannot  say 
how  long  this' idiotic  dumb  show  lasted,  which 
seemed  to  me  a  mere  mountebank's  trick ; 
but  when,  after  a  long  interval,  he  wanted  to 
proceed  with  the  monologue,  he  had  to  wait 
almost  as  long,  on  account  of  the  extravagant 
peals  of  applause,  before  he  could  begin. 

The  great  defect  which  Tieck  found 
in  the  English  stage  was  its  want  of  com- 
pleteness and  ensemble.  This  was  due, 
not  as  now  to  the  way  such  good  actors 
as  exist  are  scattered  up  and  down  the 
theatres  of  the  metropolis,  and  to  the 
disappearance  of  permanent  companies 
from  the  great  provincial  cities,  but  to 
the  habit  which  prevailed  of  not  regard- 
ing plays  as  a  whole  from  a  commanding 
central  point,  but  "  thinking  only  of  this 
or  that  character,  of  special  scenes,  and 
so  forth."  We  may  fitly  conclude  this 
paper  with  some  general  remarks  by 
Tieck  upon  what  English  acting  was  as 
he  saw  it,  and  what  it  ought  to  be,  to 
bring  it  back  to  what  it  must  have  been, 
when  it  had  no  splendor  of  scenic  acces- 
sories to  rest  upon,  but  was  compelled 
to  trust  to  its  power  of  Impressing  the 
imagination  of  the  audience  by  speech 
and  gesture,  and  truth  to  nature,  wisely 
tempered  by  art.  They  are  not  without 
significance  at  the  present  day. 

I  have  found  that  the  performance  of  Eng- 
lish tragedy  is  not  nowadays  essentially  differ- 
ent from  the  French,  and  that  the  two  stages 
approximate  each  other  in  points  where  both 
are  most  strikingly  wrong.   In  point  of  fact,  we 


in  Germany  follow  the  same  track,  and  conse- 
quently it  must  be  owned  that  the  French 
school  and  manner  are  the  best  and  finest  of 
the  three,  for  in  France  they  have  carried  to 
the  ripeness  of  perfection  what  both  English 
and  Germans  are  still  struggling  to  attain  in  a 
tentative  and  hesitating  way.  We  must,  how- 
ever, not  forget  that  the  English  had  for  a 
great  length  of  time  been  in  possession  of  a 
fully  developed  stage,  when  the  French  had 
scarcely  made  their  first  quite  insignificant 
essays  in  tragedy,  which  did  not  assume  a  na- 
tional character  among  them  till  a  much  later 
period.  So  in  like  manner  the  acting  of  Eng- 
lish tragedians  was  completely  formed,  and  of 
a  marked  individuality,  beto're  the  other  coun- 
tries in  Europe  had  anything  similar  to  show. 
This  histrionic  art,  as  we  know  from  authentic 
records,  and  may  with  the  greatest  certainty 
conclude  from  its  effects,  was  so  perfect  that 
the  finest  performances  of  later  times  can  have 
been  at  best  only  an  approximation  to  it. 

The  ensemble  in  those  days  must  have  been 
no  less  excellent,  because  otherwise  these  great 
plays  at  their  first  appearance  must  have  gone 
off  as  lamely  as  they  do  now,  or  rather  they 
would  never  have  come  into  exisrance  at  all. 
The  acting  of  that  time,  however,  I  imagine, 
was  very  different  in  kind  from  that  now  em- 
ployed by  the  French  in  their  tragedies  ;  true, 
simple,  more  or  less  colored  and  interpenetrat- 
ed by  whim  and  irony,  the  very  antipodes  to 
all  declamation  and  false  emphasis — no  rhyth- 
mic chanting,  no  unnecessary  pauses  and 
falsetto  accents.  This  spirited,  living,  natural 
style  of  acting,  this  just  and  simple  manner  of 
speaking,  which  alone  gives  scope  for  and 
makes  every  delicacy  of  gradation  possible, 
sustained  and  elevated  the  productions  of 
Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries  ;  it  was 
in  this  style  that  Burbage  and  Alleyne  were 
great ;  as  Betterton  was  in  later  days,  and  so 
on  down  to  Garrick.  Therefore  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  if  with  that  monotonous  and  in- 
flated voice  and  action,  which  approach  to  the 
French  mannerism,  together  with  the  exagger- 
ation, which  is  due  simply  to  the  want  of  im- 
agination and  creative  power,  the  works  of 
Shakespeare  in  these  days  of  ours  often  make 
but  little  impression.     .     .     . 

In  the  matter  of  acting,  Schroder's  universal 
talent  laid  the  foundation  of  a  genuine  German 
school,  which  of  necessity  was  akin  to  that  old 
English  one  to  which  I  have  just  alluded.  A 
firm  reliance  upon  truth  and  nature,  delight  in 
a  high  tone  of  comedy,  a  freedom  of  opinion 
which  stoops  to  no  conventions,  an  enlight- 
ened emotional  nature,  which  is  not  to  be  daz- 
zled by  bombast — all  this,  with  an  earnest 
striving  after  genuine  and  profound  art,  is,  if 
we  take  the  high  point  of  view,  our  real  Ger- 
man nature.  And  therefore  Shakespeare,  the 
incomparable,  suits  us  better  than  any  other 
poet.  .  .  .  True  help  is  only  to  be  found 
in  that  uniquely  great  poet,  of  whose  creative 
power  his  country  unquestionably  still  shows 
that  it  has  glimpses,  although  often  feeble 
glimpses  only. 

Tieck  then  refers  to  the  salutary  in- 
fluence of    Goethe  in  restoring  a  true 
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dramatic  style  to  the  German  drama, 
and  of  Schroder,  Fleck,  Reinicke, 
Scholz,  and  others  in  giving  to  his 
country  a  national  stage.  He  then 
makes  a  remark,  which  the  English, 
in  their  exaggerated  estimate  of  the 
merits  of  foreign  actors,  would  do  well 
to  remember.  Let  them  think,  for  ex- 
ample, of  what  a  French  or  Italian 
actress  would  make  of  Juliet,  Imogen, 
Constance,  Queen  Katherine,  Lady  Mac- 
beth,   Isabella,    Desdemona,    Beatrice, 


Rosalind,  and  they  will  then  appreciate 
the  force  of  the  following  words  :  "  To 
rise  to  supreme  excellence  as  a  German* * 
(let  us  add,  or  English)  "  actor  is,  no 
doubt,  infinitely  more  difficult  than  to 
become  a  great  French  tragedian  ;  just 
as  it  is  a  much  higher  feat  to  write  a 
play  in  the  sense  in  which  Shakespeare's 
or  Goethe's  are  plays,  than  to  write  a 
tragedy  on  the  narrow  conventional 
model."— The  Nineteenth  Century. 
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YOSHIDA-TORAJIRO. 

BY  R.  L.  STEVENSON. 


The  name  at  the  head  of  this  article 
is  probably  unknown  to  the  English 
reader,  and  yet  I  think  it  should  become 
a  household  word  like  that  of  Garibaldi. 
Some  day  soon  we  may  expect  to  hear 
more  fully  the  details  of  Yoshida' 9  his- 
tory, and  the  degree  of  his  influence  in 
the  transformation  of  Japan  ;  even  now 
there  must  be  Englishmen  acquainted 
with  the  supject,  and  perhaps  the  appear- 
ance of  this  sketch  may  elicit  something 
more  complete  and  exact.  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  am  not,  rightly  speaking,  the  author 
of  the  present  paper  :  I  tell  the  story  on 
the  authority  of  an  intelligent,  Japanese 
gentlemen,  Mr.  Taiso  Masaki,  who  told 
it  to  me  with  an  emotion  that  does  honor 
to  his  heart ;  and  though  I  have  taken 
some  pains,  and  sent  my  notes  to  him 
to  be  corrected,  this  can  be  no  more 
than  an  imperfect  outline. 

Yoshida-Torajiro  was  son  to  the  hered- 
itary military  instructor  of  the  house 
of  Choshu.  The  name  you  are  to 
pronounce  with  an  equality  of  accent 
on  the  different  syllables,  almost  as  in 
French,  the  vowels  as  in  Italian,  but  the 
consonants  in  the  English  manner — ex- 
cept the/,  which  has  the  French  sound, 
or,  as  it  has  been  cleverly  proposed  to 
write  it,  the  sound  of  zh.  Yoshida  was 
very  learned  in  Chinese  letters,  or,  as  we 
might  say,  in  the  classics,  and  in  his 
father's  subject ;  fortification  was  among 
his  favorite  studies,  and  he  was  a  poet 
from  his  boyhood.  He  was  born  to  a 
lively  and  intelligent  patriotism,  the  con- 
dition of  Japan  was  his  great  concern, 
and  while  he  projected  a  better  future 
he  lost  no  opportunity  of  improving  his 


knowledge  of  her  present  state.  With 
this  end  he  was  continually  travelling  in 
his  youth,  going  on  foot  and  sometimes 
with  three  days'  provision  on  his  back, 
in  the  brave,  self -helpful  manner  of  all 
heroes.  He  kept  a  full  diary  while  he 
was  thus  upon  his  journeys,  but  it  is 
feared  that  these  notes  have  been  de- 
stroyed. If  their  value  were  in  any 
respect  such  as  we  have  reason  to  ex- 
pect from  the  man's  character,  this 
would  be  a  loss  not  easy  to  exaggerate. 
It  is  still  wonderful  to  the  Japanese  how 
far  he  contrived  to  push  these  explora- 
tions ;  a  cultured  gentleman  of  that  land 
and  period  would  leave  a  complimentary 
poem  wherever  he  had  been  hospitably 
entertained,  and  a  friend  of  Mr.  Masaki, 
who  was  likewise  a  great  wanderer,  has 
found  such  traces  of  Yoshida' s  passage 
in  very  remote  regions  of  Japan. 

Politics  is  perhaps  the  only  profession 
for  which  no  preparation  is  thought  neces- 
sary ;  but  Yoshida  considered  otherwise, 
and  he  studied  the  miseries  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  with  as  much  attention  and 
research  as  though  he  had  been  going 
to  write  a  book  instead  of  merely  to  pro- 
pose a  remedy.  To  a  man  of  his  inten- 
sity and  singleness  there  is  no  question 
but  that  this  survey  was  melancholy  in 
the  extreme.  His  dissatisfaction  is 
proved  by  the  eagerness  with  which  he 
threw  himself  into  the  cause  of  reform, 
and  what  would  have  discouraged  an- 
other braced  Yoshida  for  his  task.  As 
he  professed  the  theory  of  arms,  it  was 
firstly  the  defences  of  Japan  that  occu- 
pied his  mind.  The  external  feebleness 
of  that  country  was  then  illustrated  by 
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the  manners  of  overriding  barbarians, 
and  the  visits  of  big  barbarian  war  ships  : 
she  was  a  country  beleaguered.  Thus 
the  patriotism  of  Yoshida  took  a  form 
which  may  be  said  to  have  defeated  it- 
self :  he  had  hit  upon  him  to  keep  out 
these  all-powerful  foreigners,  whom  it  is 
now  one  of  his  chief  merits  to  have 
helped  to  introduce  ;  but  a  man  who  fol- 
lows his  own  virtuous  heart  will  be  always 
found  in  the  end  to  have  been  righting 
for  the  best.  One  thing  leads  naturally 
to  another  in  an  awakened  mind,  and 
that  with  an  upward  progress  from  effect 
to  cause.  The  power  and  knowledge  of 
these  foreigners  were  things  inseparable  ; 
by  envying  them  their  military  strength, 
Yoshida  came  to  envy  them  their  cul- 
ture ;  from  the  desire  to  equal  them  in 
the  first,  sprung  his  desire  to  share  with 
them  in  the  second  ;  and  thus  he  is 
found  treating  in  the  same  book  of  a 
new  scheme  to  strengthen  the  defences 
of  Rioto  and  upon  the  establishment,  in 
the  same  city,  of  a  university  of  foreign 
teachers.  He  hoped,  perhaps,  to  get  the 
good  of  other  lands  without  their  evil ; 
to  enable  Japan  to  profit  by  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  barbarians,  and  still  keep  her 
inviolate  with  her  own  arts  and  virtues. 
But  whatever  was  the  precise  nature  of 
his  hope,  the  means  by  which  it  was  to 
be  accomplished  were  both  difficult  and 
obvious.  Some  one  with  eyes  and  un- 
derstanding must  break  through  the  of- 
ficial cordon,  escape  into  the  new  world, 
and  study  this  other  civilization  on  the 
spot.  And  who  could  be  better  suited 
for  the  business  ?  It  was  not  without 
danger,  but  he  was  without  fear.  It 
needed  preparation  and  insight ;  and  what 
had  he  done  since  he  was  a  child  but 
prepare  himself  with  the  best  culture  of 
Japan,  and  acquire  in  his  excursions  the 
power  and  habit  of  observing  ? 

He  was  but  twenty-two,  and  already 
all  "this  was  clear  in  his  mind,  when 
news  reached  Choshu  that  Commodore 
Perry  was  lying  near  to  Yeddo.  Here, 
then,  was  the  patriot's  opportunity. 
Among  the  Samurai  of  Choshu,  and  in 
particular  among  the  counsellors  of  the 
Daimio,  his  general  culture,  his  views 
which  the  enlightened  were  eager  to  ac- 
cept, and  above  all  the  prophetic  charm, 
the  radiant  .persuasion  of  the  man,  had 
gained  him  many  and  sincere  disciples. 
He  had  thus  a  strong  influence  at  the 


provincial  court ;  and  so  he  obtained 
leave  to  quit  the  district,  and,  by  way  of 
a  pretext,  a  privilege  to  follow  his  pro- 
fession in  Yeddo.  Thither  he  hurried, 
and  arrived  in  time  to  be  too  late  :  Perry 
had  weighed  anchor,  and  his  sails  had 
vanished  from  the  waters*  of  Japan.  But 
Yoshida,  having  put  his  hand  to  the 
plough,  was  not  the  man  to  go  back  ; 
he  had  entered  upon  this  business,  and, 
please  God,  he  would  carry  it  through  ; 
and  so  he  gave  up  his  professional  career 
and  remained  in  Yeddo  to  be  at  hand 
against  the  next  opportunity.  By  this  be- 
havior he  put  himself  into  an  attitude  tow- 
ard his  superior,  the  Daimio  of  Choshu, 
which  I  cannot  thoroughly  explain.  Cer- 
tainly he  became  a  Ronyin^  a  broken 
man,  a  feudal  outlaw  ;  certainly  he  was 
liable  to  be  arrested  if  he  set  foot  upon 
his  native  province  ;  yet  I  am  cautione4 
that  "  he  did  not  really  break  his  allegi- 
ance," but  only  so  far  separated  himself 
as  that  the  prince  could  no  longer  be 
held  accountable  for  his  late  vassal's 
conduct.  There  is  some  nicety  of  feudal 
custom  here  that  escapes  my  compre- 
hension. 

In  Yeddo,  with  this  nondescript  po- 
litical status,  and  cut  off  from  any  means 
of  livelihood,  he  was  joyfully  supported 
by  those  who  sympathized  with  his  de- 
sign. One  was  Sakuma-Shozan,  heredi- 
tary retainer  of  one  of  the  Shogun's  coun- 
cillors, and  from  him  he  got  more  than 
money  or  than  money's  worth.  A  steady, 
respectable  man,  with  an  eye  to  the 
world's  opinion,  Sakuma  was  one  of 
those  who,  if  they  cannot  do  great  deeds 
in  Iheir  own  person,  have  yet  an  ardor 
of  admiration  for  those  who  can,  that 
recommends  them  to  the  gratitude  of 
history.  They  aid  and  abet  greatness 
more  perhaps  than  we  imagine.  One 
thinks  of  them  in  connection  with  Nico- 
demns,  who  visited  our  Lord  by  night. 
And  Sakuma  was  in  a  position  to  help 
Yoshida  more  practically  than  by  simple 
countenance,  for  he  could  read  Dutch, 
and  was  eager  to  communicate  what  he 
knew. 

While  the  young  Ronyin  thus  lay 
studying  in  Yeddo,  news  came  of  a  Rus- 
sian ship  at  Nangasaki.  No  time  was  to 
be  lost.  S&kuma  contributed  "  a  long 
copy  of  encouraging  verses ;"  and  off 
set  Yoshida  on  foot  for  Nangasaki.  His 
way  lay  through   his  own  province  of 
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Choshu  ;  but  as  the  high-road  to  the 
south  lay  apart  from  the  capital,  he  was 
able  to  avoid  arrest.  He  supported  him- 
self, like  a  trouvkre,  by  his  proficiency  in 
verse.  He  carried  his  works  along  with 
him,  to  serve  as  an  introduction.  When 
he  reached  a  town  he  would  inquire  for 
the  house  of  any  one  celebrated  for 
swordsmanship,  or  poetry,  or  soraqi  of 
the  other  acknowledged  forms  of  cul- 
ture ;  and  there,  on  giving  a  taste  of  his 
skill,  he  would  be  received  and  enter- 
tained, and  leave  behind  him,  when  he 
went  away,  a  compliment  in  verse^  Thus 
he  travelled  through  the  Middle  Ages  on 
his  voyage  of  discovery  into  the  nine- 
teenth century.  When  he  reached  Nan- 
gasaki  he  was  once  more  too  late.  The 
Russians  were  gone.  But  he  made  a 
profit  on  his  journey  in  spite  of  fate,  and 
stayed  awhile  to  pick  up  scraps  of  knowl- 
edge from  the  Dutch  interpreters — a  low 
class  of  men,  but  one  that  had  oppor- 
tunities ;  and  then,  still  full  of  purpose, 
returned  to  Yeddo  on  foot,  as  he  had 
come. 

It  was  not  only  his  youth  and  courage 
that  supported  him  under  these  succes- 
sive disappointments,  but  the  continual 
affluence  x)f  new  disciples.  The  man 
had  the  tenacity  of  a  Bruce  or  a  Colum- 
bus, with  a  pliability  that  was  all  his 
own.  He  did  not  fight  for  what  the 
world  would  call  success,  but  for  "  the 
wages  of  going  on."  Check  him  off 
in  a  dozen  directions,  he  would  find 
another  outlet  and  break  forth.  He 
missed  one  vessel  after  another,  and  the 
main  work  still  halted  ;  but  so  long  as 
he  had  a  single  Japanese  to  enlighten  and 
prepare  for  the  better  future,  he  could 
still  feel  that  he  was  working  for  Japan. 
Now  he  had  scarce  returned  from  Nan- 
gasaki  when  he  was  sought  ought  by  a 
new  inquirer,  the  most  promising  of  all. 
This  was  a  common  soldier,  .of  the  Hem- 
ming class,  a  dyer  by  birth,  who  had 
heard  vaguely*  of  Yoshida*  s  movements, 
and  had  become  filled  with  wonder  as  to 

*  Yoshida,  when  on  his  way  to  Nangasaki, 
met  the  soldier  and  talked  with  him  by  the 
roadside  ;  they  then  parted,  but  the  soldier 
was  so  much  struck  by  the  wbrds  he  heard 
that,  on  Yoshida's  return,  he  sought  him  out 
and  declared  his  intention  of  devoting  his  life 
to  the  good  cause.  I  venture,  in  the  absence 
of  the  writer,  to  insert  this  correction,  having 
been  present  when  the  story  was  told  by  Mr. 
Masaki.— F.  J.      • 


their  design.  This  was  a  far  different 
inquirer  from  Sakuma-Shozan,  or  the 
counsellors  of  the  Dairaio  of  Choshu. 
This  was  no  two-s worded  gentleman,  but 
the  common  stuff  of  the  country,  born  in 
low  traditions  and  unimproved  by  books; 
and  yet  that  influence,  that  radiant  per- 
suasion that  never  failed  Yoshida  in  any 
circumstance  of  his  short  life,  enchanted, 
enthralled,  and  converted  the  common 
soldier,  as  it  had  done  already  with  the 
elegant  and  learned.  The  man  instantly 
burned  up  into  a  true  enthusiasm  ;  his 
mind  had  been  only  waiting  for  a  teach- 
er ;  he  grasped  in  a  moment  the  profit 
of  these  new  ideas  ;  he  too  would  go 
to  foreign,  outlandish  parts,  and  bring 
back  the  knowledge  that  was  to 
strengthen  and  renew  Japan  ;  and  in  the 
mean  time,  that  he  might  be  the  better 
prepared,  Yoshida  set  himself  to  teach, 
and  he  to  learn,  the  Chinese  literature. 
It  is  an  episode  most  honorable  to  Yo- 
shida, and  yet  more  honorableistill  to  the 
soldier,  and  to  the  capacity  and  virtue 
of  the  common  people  of  Japan. 

And  now,  at  length,  Commodore  Perry 
returned  to  Simoda.  Friends  crowded 
round  Yoshida  with  help,  counsels,  and 
encouragement.  One  presented  him 
with  a  great  sword  three  feet  long  and 
very  heavy,  which,  in  the  exultation  of 
the  hour,  he  swore  to  carry  throughout 
all  his  wanderings,  and  to  bring  back— 
a  far-travelled,  weapon — to  Japan.  A 
long  letter  was  prepared  in  Chinese  for 
the  American  officers  ;  it  was  revised 
and  corrected  by  Sakuma,  and  signed  by 
Yoshida,  under  the  name  of  Urinaki- 
Manji,  and  by  the  soldier  under  that  of 
Ichigi-Koda.  Yoshida  had  supplied 
himself  with  a  profusion  of  materials  for 
writing  ;  his  dress  was  literally  stuffed 
with  paper  which  was  to  come  back  again 
enriched  with  his  observations,  and  make 
a  great  and  happy  kingdom  of  Japan. 
Thus  equipped,  this  pair  of  emigrants 
set  forward  on  foot  from  Yeddo,  and 
reached  Simoda  about  nightfall.  At  no 
period  within  history  can  travel  have 
presented  to  any  European  creature  the 
same  face  of  awe  and  terror  as  to  these 
courageous  Japanese.  The  descent  of 
Ulysess  into  hell  is  a  parallel  more  near 
the  case  than  the  boldest  expedition  in 
the  Polar  circles.  For  their  act  was  un- 
precedented ;  it  was  criminal ;  and  it 
was  to  take  them  beyond  the  pale  of 
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humanity  into  a  land  of  devils.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  if  they  were  thrilled 
by  the  thought  of  their  unusual  situation  ; 
and  perhaps  the  soldier  gave  utterance 
to  the  sentiment  of  both  when  he  sang, 
"  in  Chinese  singing"  (so  that  we  see  he 
had  already  profited  by  his  lessons),  these 
two  appropriate  verses  : 

We  do  not  know  where  we  are  to  sleep  to- 
night, 

In  a  thousand  miles  of  desert  where  we  can 
see  no  human  smoke. 

In  a  little  temple  hard  by  the  sea- 
shore they  lay  down  to  repose  ;  -sleep 
overtook  them  as  they  lay,  and  when  they 
awoke  "  the  east  was  already  white" 
for  their  last  morning  in  Japan.  They 
seized  a  fisherman's  boat  and  rowed  out 
— Perry  lying  far  to  sea  because  of  the 
two  tides.  Their  very  manner  of  board- 
ing was  significant  of  determination,  for 
they  had  no  sooner  caught  hold  upon  the 
ship  than  they  kicked  away  their  boat 
to  make  return  impossible.  And.  now 
you  would  have  thought  that  all  was 
over.  But  the  Commodore  was  already 
in  treaty  with  the  Shogun's  Govern- 
ment ;  it  was  one  of  the  stipulations 
that  no  Japanese  was  to  be  aided  in  es- 
caping from  Japan  ;  and  Yoshida  and 
his  followers  were  handed  over  as 
prisoners  to  the  authorities  at  Simoda. 
That  night  he  who  had  been  to  explore 
the  secrets  of  the  barbarian  slept,  if  he 
might  sleep  at  all,  in  a  cell  too  short 
for  lying  down  at  full  length,  and  too 
low  for  standing  upright.  There  are 
some  disappointments  too  great  for  com- 
mentary. 

S&kuma,  implicated  by  his  handwrit- 
ing, was  sent  into  his  own  province  in 
confinement,  from  which  he  was  soon 
released.  Yoshida  and  the  soldier  suf- 
fered a  long  and  miserable  period  of 
captivity,  and  the  latter  indeed  died, 
while  yet  in  prison,  of  a  skin  disease. 
But  such  a  spirit  as  that  of  Yosh i da- 
Tor  a  jiro  is  not  easily  made  or  kept  cap- 
tive ;  and  that  which  cannot  be  broken 
by  misfortune  you  shall  seek  in  vain  to 
confine  in  a  bastille.  He  was  indefatiga- 
bly  active,  writing  reports  to  government 
and  treatises  for  dissemination.  These 
latter  were  contraband ;  and  yet  he 
found  no  difficulty  in  their  distribution, 
for  he  always  had  the  jailor  on  his  side. 
It  was  in  vain  that  they  kept  changing 
him  from  one  prison  to  another ;  Gov- 


ernment by  that  plan  only  hastened  the 
spread  of  new  ideas,  for  Yoshida  had 
only  to  arrive  •  to  make  a  convert. 
Thus,  though  he  himself  has  laid  by  the 
heels,  he  confirmed  and  extended  his 
party  in  the  State. 

At  last,  after  many  lesser  transfer- 
ences, he  was  given  over  from  the 
prisons  of  the  Shogun  to  those  of  his 
own  superior,  the  Daimio  of  Choshu. 
I  conceive  it  possible  that  he  may  then 
have  served  out  his  time  for  the  at- 
tempt to  leave  Japan,  and  was  now  re- 
signed to  the  provincial  government  on 
a  lesser  count,  as  a  Ronyin  or  feudal 
rebel.  But,  however  that  may  be,  the 
change  was  of  great  importance  to  Yo- 
shida ;  for  by  the  influence  of  his  ad- 
mirers in  the  Daimio* s  council,  he  was  al- 
io wed  the  privilege,  underhand,  of  dwell- 
ing in  his  own  house.  And  there,  as 
well  to  keep  up  communication  with  his 
fellow- reformers  as  to  pursue  his  work  of 
education,  he  received  boys  to  teach. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  he  was 
free  ;  he  was  too  marked  a  man  for  that ; 
he  was  probably  assigned  to  some  small 
circle,  and  lived,  as  we  should  say,  un- 
der police  surveillance  ;  but  to  him,  who 
had  done  so  much  from  under  lock  and 
key,  this  would  seem  a  large  and  profita- 
ble liberty. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  Mr.  Masaki 
was  brought  into  personal  contact  with 
Yoshida  ;  and  hence,  through  the  eyes 
of  a  boy  of  thirteen,  we  get  one  good 
look  at  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
hero.  He  was  ugly  and  laughably  dis- 
figured with  the  small-pox  ;  and  while  na- 
ture had  been  so  niggardly  with  him  from 
the  first,  his  personal  habits  were  even 
sluttish.  His  clothes  wefe  wretched ; 
when  he  ate,  or  washed,  he  wiped  his 
hands  upon  his  sleeves  ;  and  as  his  hair 
was  not  tied  more  ,than  once  in  two 
months,  it  was  often  disgusting  to  be 
hold.  With  such  a  picture,  it  is  easy  to 
believe  that  he  never  married.  A  good 
teacher,  gentle  in  act,  although  violent 
and  abusive  in  speech,  his  lessons  were 
apt  to  go  over  the  heads  of  his  scholars, 
and  to  leave  them  gaping,  or  more  often 
laughing.  Such  was  his  passion  for 
study  that  he  even  grudged  himself 
natural  repose ;  and  when  he  grew 
drowsy  over  his  books,  he  would,  if  it 
was  summer,  put  mosquitoes  up  his 
sleeve,    and   if    it  was  winter,  take  off 
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his  shoes  and  run  barefoot  on  the  snow. 
His  handwriting  was  exceptionally  vil- 
lanous  ;  poet  though  he  was,  he  had  no 
taste  for  what  was  elegant ;  and  in  a  coun- 
try where  to  write  beautifully  was  not 
the  mark  of  a  scrivener  but  an  admired 
accomplishment  for  gentlemen,  he  suf- 
fered his  letters  to  be  jolted  out  of  him 
by  the  press  of  matter  and  the  heat  of 
his  convictions.  He  would  not  tolerate 
even  the  appearance  of  a  bribe,  for  bri- 
bery lay  at  the  root  of  much  that  was 
evil  in  Japan,  as  well  as  in  countries 
nearer  home  ;  and  once  when  a  mer- 
chant brought  him  his  son  to  educate, 
and  added,  as  was  customary,*  a  little 
private  sweetener,  Yoshida  dashed  the 
money  in  the  giver's  face,  and  launched 
into  such  an  outbreak  of  indignation  as 
made  the  matter  public  in  the  school. 
He  was  still,  when  Masaki  knew  him, 
much  weakened  by  his  hardships  in  pris- 
on ;  and  the  presentation  sword,  three 
feet  long,  was  too  heavy  for  him  to  wear 
without  distress  :  yet  he  would  always 
gird  it  on  when  he  went  to  dig  in  his 
garden.  That  is  a  touch  which  qualifies 
the  man.  A  weaker  nature  would  have 
shrunk  from  the  sight  of  what  only  com- 
memorated a  failure.  But  he  was  ,of 
Thoreau's  mind,  that  if  you  can  "  make 
your  failure  tragical  by  correctness,  it 
will  not  differ  from  success. ' '  He  could 
look  back  without  confusion  to  his  en- 
thusiastic promise.  If  events  had  been 
contrary,  and  he  found  himself  unable 
to  carry  out  that  purpose — well,  there 
was  but  the  more  reason  to  be  brave  and 
constant  in  another  ;  if  he  could  not 
carry  the  sword  into  barbarian  lands,  it 
should  at  least  be  witness  to  a  life 
spent  entirely  for  Japan. 

This  is  the  sight  we  have  of  him 
as  he  appeared  to  schoolboys,  but  not 
related  in  the  school-boy  spirit.  A 
man  so  careless  of  the  graces  must 
be  out  of  court  with  boys  and  wom- 
en. And,  indeed,  as  we  have  all  been 
more  or  less  to  school,  it  will  astonish 
no  one  that  Yoshida  was  regarded 
by  his  scholars  as  a  laughing-stock. 
The  schoolboy  has  a  keen  sense  of 
humor.  Heroes  he  learns  to  under- 
stand and  to  admire  in  books  ;  but  he 
is  not  forward  to  recognize  the  heroic 

*  I  understood  that  the  merchant  was  en- 
deavoring surreptitiously  to  obtain  for  his  son 
instruction  to  which  he  was  not  entitled. — F.  J. 


under  the  traits  of  any  contemporary 
man,  and  least  of  all  in  a  brawling, 
dirty,  and  eccentric  teacher.  But  as  the 
years  went  by,  and  the  scholars  of  Yo- 
shida continued  in  vain  to  look  around 
them  for  the  abstractly  perfect,  and  be- 
gan more  and  more  to  understand  the 
drift  of  his  instructions,  they  learned  to 
look  back  upon  their  comic  schoolmaster 
as  upon  the  noblest  of  mankind. 

The  last  act  of  this  brief  and  full  ex- 
istence was  already  near  at  hand.    Some 
of  his  work  was  done  ;  for  already  there 
had  been  Dutch  teachers  admitted  into 
Nangasaki,  and  the  country  at  large  was 
keen  for  the  new  learning.     But  though 
the  renaissance  had  begun,  it  was  im- 
peded and  dangerously  threatened  by 
the  power  of  the  Shogun.     His  minister 
— the  same  who  was  afterward  assassi- 
nated in  the  snow  and  in  the  very  midst 
of  his  body-guard — not  only  held  back 
pupils  from  going  to  the  Dutchmen,  but 
by  spies  and  detectives,  by  imprisonment 
and  death,  kept  thinning  out  of  Japan 
the  most  intelligent  and  active  spirits. 
It?  is  the  old  story  of  a  power  upon  its 
last  legs — learning  to  the  bastille,  and 
courage  to  the  block  ;   when  there  are 
none  left  but  sheep  and  donkeys,  the 
State  will  have  been  saved.     But  a  man 
must  not  think  to  cope  with   a   revo- 
lution ;  nor  a  minister,  however  fortified 
with  guards,  to  hold  in  check  a  country 
that  had  given  birth  to  such  men  as  Yo- 
shida and  his  soldier-follower.     The  vio- 
lence of  the  ministerial   Tarquin   only 
served  to  direct  attention  to  the  illegality 
of  his  master's  rule,  and  people  began 
to  turn  their  allegiance  from  Yeddo  and 
the  Shogun  to  the  long-fogotten  Mika- 
do in  his  seclusion   at  Rioto.     At  this 
juncture,  whether  in  consequence  or  not, 
the  relations  between  these  two  rulers 
became     strained,  and    the     Shogun' s 
minister  set  forth    for    Rioto    to    put 
another  affront  upon  the  rightful  sover- 
eign.    The  circumstance  was  well  fitted 
to  precipitate  events.     It  was  a  piece  of 
religion  to  defend  the  Mikado  ;  it  was  a 
plain  piece  of  political  righteousness  to 
oppose  a  tyrannical  and  bloody  usurpa- 
tion.   To  Yoshida  the  moment  for  action 
seemed  to  have  arrived.  He  was  himself 
still  confined  in  Choshu.     Nothing  was 
free  but  his  intelligence  ;  but  with  that 
he  sharpened  a  sword  for  the  Shogun 's 
minister.     A  party  of  his  followers  were 
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to  waylay  the  tyrant  at  a  village  on  the 
Yeddo  and  Rioto  road,  present  him 
with  a  petition,  and  put  him  to  the 
sword.  But  Yoshida  and  his  friends 
were  closely  observed  ;  and  the  too  great 
expedition  of  two  of  the  conspirators,  a 
boy  of  eighteen  and  his  brother,  wakened 
the  suspicion  of  the  authorities,  and  led 
to  a  full  discovery  of  the  plot  and  the 
arrest  of  all  who  were  concerned. 

In  Yeddo,  to  which  he  was  taken, 
Yoshida  was  thrown  again  into  a  strict 
confinement.  But  he  was  not  left  desti- 
tute of  sympathy  in  this  last  hour  of  trial. 
In  the  next  cell  lay  one  Kusakah6,  a  re- 
former from  the  southern  highlands  of 
Satzuma.  They  were  in  prison  for  dif- 
ferent plots  indeed,  but  for  the  same  in- 
tentiou  ;  they  shared  the  same  beliefs 
and  the  same  aspirations  for  Japan  ; 
many  and  long  were  the  conversations 
they  held  through  the  prison  wall,  and 
dear  was  the  sympathy  that  soon  united 
them.  It  fell  first  to  the  lot  of  Kusakahi 
to  pass  before  the  judges  ;  and  when  sen- 
tence had  been  pronounced  he  was  led 
toward  the  place  of  death  below  Yoshi- 
da's  window.  To  turn  the  head  would 
have  been  to  implicate  his  fellow-prison- 
er ;  but  he  threw  him  a  look  from  his 
eye,  and  bade  him  farewell  in  a  loud 
voice,  with  these  two  Chinese  verses  : 

It  is  better  to  be  a  crystal  and  be  broken, 
Than  to  remain  perfect  like  a  tile  upon  the 
housetop. 

So  Kusakahe,  from  the  highlands  of 
Satzuma,  passed  out  of  the  theatre  of 
this  world.  His  death  was  like  an  an- 
tique worthy's. 

A  little  after,  and  Yoshida  too  must 
appear  before  the  court.  His  last  scene 
was  of  a  piece  with  his  career,  and  fitly 
crowned  it.  He  seized  on  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  public  audience,  confessed 
and  gloried  in  his  design,  and,  reading 
his  auditors  a  lesson  in  the  history  of 
their  country,  told  at  length  the  illegality 
of  the  Shogun's  power  and  the  crimes 
by  which  its  exercise  was  sullied.  So, 
haying  said  his  say  for  once,  he  was  led 
forth  and  executed,  thirty-one  years  old. 

A  military  engineer,  a  bold  traveller 
(at  least  in  wish),  a  poet,  a  patriot,  a 
schoolmaster,  a  friend  to  learning,  a 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXXI.,  No.  5. 


martyr  to  reform — there  are  not  many 
men  dying  at  seventy  who  have  served 
their  country  in  such  various  characters. 
He  was  not  only  wise  and  provident  in 
thought,  but  surely  one  of  the  fieriest  of 
heroes  in  execution.  It  is  hard  to  say 
which  is  most  remarkable — his  capacity 
for  command,  which  sudued  his  very 
jailors,  his  hot,  unflagging  zeal,  or  his 
stubborn  superiority  to  defeat.  He  failed 
in  each  particular  enterprise  that  he  at- 
tempted ;  and  yet  we  have  only  to  look 
at  his  country  to  see  how  complete  has 
been  his  general  success.  His  friends 
and  pupils  made  the  majority  of  leaders 
in  that  final  revolution  now  some  twelve 
years  old  ;  and  many  of  them  are,  or  were 
until  the  other  day,  high  placed  among 
the  rulers  of  Japan.  And  when  we  see 
all  round  us  these  brisk  intelligent  stu- 
dents, with  their  strange  foreign  air,  we 
should  never  forget  how  Yoshida  marched 
afoot  from  Choshu  to  Yeddo,  and  from 
Yeddo  to  Nangasaki,  and  from  Nangasaki 
back  again  to  Yeddo  ;  how  he  boarded 
the  American  ship,  his  dress  stuffed  with 
writing  material ;  nor  how  he  lan- 
guished in  prison,  and  finally  gave  his 
death,  as  he  had  formerly  given  all  his 
life  and  strength  and  leisure,  to  gain  for 
his  native  land  that  very  benefit  which 
she  now  enjoys  so  largely.  It  is  better 
to  be  Yoshida  and  perish  than  to  be  only 
Sakuma  and  yet  save  the  hide.  Kusa- 
kah£,  of  Satzuma,  has  said  the  word  :  it 
is  better  to  be  a  crystal  and  be  broken. 

I  must  add  a  word,  for  I  hope  the 
reader  will  not  fail  to  perceive  that  this 
is  as  much  the  story  of  a  heroic  people 
as  that  of  a  heroic  man.  It  is  not 
enough  to  remember  Yoshida  ;  we  must 
not  forget  the  common  soldier,  nor  Kusa- 
kahe*, nor  the  boy  of  eighteen,  Nomura, 
of  Choshu,  whose  eagerness  betrayed  the 
plot.  It  is  exhilarating  to  have  lived  in 
the  same  days  with  these  great-hearted 
gentlemen.  Only  a  few  miles  from  us, 
to  speak  by  the  proportion  of  the  uni- 
verse, while  1  was  droning  over  my  les- 
sons, Yoshida  was  goading  himself  to  be 
wakeful  with  the  stings  of  the  mosquito  ; 
and  while  you  were  grudging  a  penny 
income  tax,  Kusakahl  was  stepping  to 
death  with  a  noble  sentence  on  his  lips. 
— Cornhill  Magazine. 
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*"*  When  the  man  of  science  deals  with 
some  hitherto  unexplained  phenomena 
of  Nature,  he  first  collects  all  the  avail- 
able facts,  and  then  casts  about  in  his 
mind  for  some  hypothesis  which  will 
bring  them  into  harmony  with  one  an- 
other. The  latter  process  has  been  well 
called  the  "  scientific  use  of  the  imagina- 
tion," and  is  illustrated  by  the  history  of 
every  physical  discovery.  Thus  the 
theory  of  gravitation,  which  brought  so 
many' terrestrial  and  celestial  phenomena 
into  harmony  with  law,  was,  in  the  first 
instance,  a  leap  of  the  imagination  on 
the  part  of  Newton.  The  undulatory 
theory  of  light  sprang  from  the  effort  of 
a  great  mind  endeavoring  to  co-ordinate 
a  vast  body  of  facts,  which  fell  into  order 
under  its  application.  In  the  same  way 
Dr.  Joule  imagined  that  heat  is  a  mode 
of  motion  among  the  ultimate  particles 
of  matter  ;  and  the  truth  of  his  brilliant 
"  guess"  was  shown  by  the  competence 
of  the  theory  to  explain  all  the  phenom- 
ena which  heat  exhibits. 

Among  these  guesses  of  genius,  many 
have  been  futile  ;  others  have  failed  after 
carrying  their  authors  far  on  the  road 
toward  explanation ;  while  there  are 
some  provisions  which  were  correct, 
though  they  were  not  capable  of  proof 
at  the  time  when  they  were  made.  Per- 
haps no  physical  philosopher  ever  pos- 
sessed a  more  forward-looking  mind  than 
Faraday,  and  certainly  none  ever  made 
more  use  of  the  scientific  imagination. 
Many  of  his  views  only  waited  for  verifi- 
cation until  the  means  of  research  had 
been  enlarged  or  improved,  and  among 
these  his  anticipations  in  regard  to  what 
he  termed  the  radiant  condition  of  mat- 
ter have  received  remarkable  confirma- 
tion in  some  results  which  have  been 
obtained,  and  quite  recently  given  to  the 
world,  by  Mr.  Crookes. 

It  was  Faraday's  belief  that  a  form  of 
matter  existed  whose  subtlety  surpassed 
that  of  gases  as  much  as  the  gaseous  sur- 
passed the  liquid,  or  the  liquid  the  solid 
state  of  matter.  Aided  by  physical  ap- 
paratus such  as  Faraday  could  not  com- 
mand, Mr.  Crookes  is  carrying  out  an 
inquiry  of  -the  utmost  interest,  and  we 
propose  to  give  a  short  account  of  the 
facts  which  he  has  lately  laid  before  the 


scientific  world  in  connection  with  his 
researches  on  radiant  matter. 

Chemists  have  found  that  when  two 
bodies,  A  and  B,  are  capable  of  uniting 
together  in  several  proportions,  the  sev- 
eral quantities  of  A  which  combine  with 
a  constant  quantity  of  B  stand  to  one 
another  in  very  simple  ratios.  Thus 
the  element  oxygen  will  combine  with 
the  element  chromium  in  proportions  of 
1  to  2,  or  2  to  4,  or  3  to  6.;  but  one  ele- 
ment can  only  unite  with  a  constant 
quantity  of  another  element  by  well-de- 
fined steps  or  increments,  standing  to 
one  another  in  simple  numerical  ratios. 

The  scientific  use  of  the  imagination 
led  Dalton  to  infer  from  this  strange  fact 
that  elementary  bodies  are  composed 
of  ultimate  particles,  or  "  atoms,"  each 
with  a  constant  weight  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  that  combination  between  two  ele- 
ments takes  place  by  the  juxtaposition 
of  these  atoms.  This  hypothesis  har- 
monized a  chaos  of  chemical  facts,  and 
made  everything  orderly  where  before 
all  was  disorder.  Hence  the  "  atomic 
theory"  has  come  to  form  the  basis  of 
modern  chemistry,  and  the  unseeable 
"  atom"  takes  its  place  in  science  as  an 
undoubted  physical  fact. 

Two  or  more  atoms  united  together 
constitute  a  molecule.  Thus  one  atom 
of  the  elementary  body  oxygen  combines 
with  two  atoms  of  the  element  hydrogen 
to  form  a  molecule  of  water,  which  sub- 
stance we  may  therfore  consider  as  com- 
posed of  a  vast  number  of  molecules, 
each  of  which  is  again  compounded  of 
the  elements  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
united  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one. 

Dalton 's  law  had  long  been  accepted 
by  chemists  when  Dr.  Joule  added  an- 
other and  equally  important  conception 
to  the  molecular  view  of  matter.  He 
showed  that  heat,  which  the  earlier 
philosophers  considered  as  something 
having  a  material  existence,  ought  prop- 
erly to  be  regarded  as  a  mode  of  motion. 
A  rifle  bullet  striking  an  iron  target 
has  its  motion  of  translation  suddenly 
stopped  ;  and,  as  a  result,  the  lead  is 
found  to  be  heated.  Joule  proved  that 
when  the  bullet  is  arrested  its  motion 
as  a  mass  is  converted  into  an  unseen  in- 
terior movement  of  its  ultimate  particles, 
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or  molecules,  of  which  molecular  move- 
ment heat  is  the  sensible  manifestation. 

In  ordinary  language  we  speak  of  hot 
and  cold  bodies  as  if  the  terms  were 
absolute  ;  but  in  calling  ice  cold  and 
boiling  water  hot  we  simply  refer  them 
to  the  standard  of  our  sensations  ;  both 
boiling  water  and  ice  would  seem  hot  to 
an  organism  whose  temperature  was 
below  freezing  point.  Every  terrestrial 
body  possesses  some  absolute  heat,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  molecules  which 
compose  it  are  in  more  or  less  active 
movement ;  and  upon  their  activity  de- 
pends the  temperature  of  the  body. 

Now  the  amount  and  character  of  this 
internal  molecular  movement  which  de- 
clares itself  sensibly  as  heat  varies  in 
solids,  liquids,  and  gases.  The  "  scien- 
tific imagination"  has  revelled  in  pic- 
turing the  kind  and  extent  of  movements 
which  are  executed  by  the  ultimate  par- 
ticles of  matter  in  each  of  these  condi- 
tions. With  solids  and  liquids  we  have 
at  present  no  concern,  but  it  is  supposed 
that  the  molecules  of  gases  are  con- 
stantly moving  forward  in  straight  lines 
with  uniform  velocity  until  they  impinge 
either  against  each  other  or  against  the 
walls  of  the  containing  vessel.  Such  a 
vessel  may  be  likened  to  a  hive  containing 
a  swarm  of  bees  ;  and  we  readily  see  that 
upon  the  number  of  bees  in  the  hive  will 
depend  the  length  of  flight  which  each 
bee  can  make  before  coming  into  contact 
with  another  bee.  Suppose  the  average 
distance  a  bee  can  fly  without  colliding 
with  its  neighbor  is  two  inches,  then  we 
will  call  that  dimension  the  "  mean  free 
path"  of  the  bees.  If  we  remove  one 
half  of  the  bees  from  the  hive  we  double 
this  free  path,  and  we  might  go  on  re- 
ducing the  number  of  bees  until  it  ex- 
tended from  one  end  of  the  hive  to  the 
other. 

The  molecular  conception  of  matter 
declares  that  this  figure  represents  the 
state  of  things  in  every  gaseous  body, 
and  bearing  this  in  minAve  turn  for  a 
few  moments  to  consider  the  phenomena 
of  the  electric  discharge  through  gasest 
which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  occupy 
an  important  place  in  the  research. 

The  electric  spark  passes  with  diffi- 
culty through  the  mixture  of  gases  form- 
ing our  atmosphere,  and  air  is  conse- 
quently called  a  non-conductor  or  "  di- 
electric."    A  flash  of  lightning,  or  the 


spark  from  an  electrical  machine,  ex- 
hibits the  violence  with  which  electricity 
is  discharged  through  air  ;  but  it  passes 
readily  through  a  high  vacuum,  exhibit- 
ing very  beautiful  phenomena. 

Most  persons  have  seen  the  well- 
known  Geissler's  vacuum  tubes,  and  are 
acquainted  with  the  appearances  pre- 
sented by  the  discharge.  The  space 
separating  the  positive  and  negative 
poles  is  filled  with  violet-colored  light, 
but  a  close  inspection  shows  that  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  negative 
pole  is  surrounded  by  a  dark  region. 
The  violet  light  is  produced  by  collisions 
among  the  molecules  of  gas  left  after 
exhaustion,  which  are  excited  into  abnor- 
mal activity  by  the  passage  of  the  elec- 
tric current.  These  molecules,  as  will 
afterward  appear,  stream  out  from  the 
negative  toward  the  positive  pole,  and 
the  small  dark  space  around  that  pole  rep- 
resents their  mean  free  path,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  distance  which  they  traverse 
before  coming  into  contact  with  their 
fellows. 

So  at  least  Mr.  Crookes's  imagina- 
tion led  him  to  suppose ;  and  in 
the  verification  of  this  brilliant  guess, 
he  has  made  the  world  acquainted 
for  the  first  time  with  that  radiant 
condition  of  matter  which  Faraday  pre- 
vised. Faraday,  as  we  have  said,  wanted 
means  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  antici-  * 
pation,  for  the  vacuum  of  "an  ordinary 
Geissler's  tube  is  far  more  perfect  than  any 
which  could  be  produced  in  his  day  by 
the  old-fashioned  air-pump,  while  it  falls, 
very  short  of  the  extreme  exhaustions, 
used  in  Mr.  Crookes's  research.  Very 
perfect  vacua  were  required  by  that  gen- 
tleman  in  the  construction  of  his  radiome- 
ter, and  special  means  were  devised  for 
their  production  ;  these  have  been  fur- 
ther improved  during  the  recent  investi- 
gations, and  exhaustion  can  now  be  car- 
ried to  almost  absolute  perfection. 

With  these  means  at  hand,  Mr.  Crookes 
found  that,  as  the  vacuum  in  a  Geissler's 
tube  improved,  the  dark  space  surround* 
ing  the  negative  pole  increased,  and  he 
was  ultimately  enabled  to  carry  exhaus- 
tion so  far  as  to  make  this  dark  space- 
equal  to  the  whole  length  of  the  tube. 
In  other  words,  he  removed  so  many  of 
the  molecules  forming  the  inclosed  gase- 
ous matter  that,  like  the  bees  in  the 
hive,  they  could  pass*  from;  end  to  endi 
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without  collision.  When  this  point  was 
reached  the  residual  matter  within  the 
tube  exhibited  entirely  new  phenome- 
na ;  the  violet  light  of  the  electric  dis- 
charge disappeared,  and  that  which  has 
been  well  called  radiant  energy  took  its 
place. 

It  was  soon  found  that  a  particular 
degree  of  exhaustion  was  most  favorable 
for  the  display  of  this  new  force.  The 
vacuum  might  be  so  perfect  that  the  dis- 
charge would  not  pass  at  all ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  might  be  too  low,  in 
which  case  the  violet  light  of  the  ordi- 
nary discharge  was  seen.  The  best 
point  is  reached  when  one  millionth  part 
of  the  atmospheric  pressure  remains  in 
the  tube.  Very  high  figures  convey  no 
meaning  to  the  mind  ;  it  is  easy  to  speak 
of  a  million,  but  difficult  to  realize  what 
the  word  signifies.  Let  the  reader  there- 
fore imagine  that  the  barometric  column 
of  mercury  representing  the  pressure  of 
our  atmosphere  is  one  mile  in  height, 
then  one  millionth  of  that  pressure  will 
be  represented  by  a  space  one  sixteenth 
of  an  inch  in  length. 

Still  there  is  matter  remaining  in  the 
tube,  and  when  this  is  excited  to  rapid 
movement  by  the  passage  of  an  electric 
current,  the  tube  becomes  brilliantly 
phosphorescent  from  the  impact  of  the 
flying  molecules  on  its  walls.  Different 
kinds  of  glass  glow  with  different-colored 
light.  English  glass  shines  with  blue, 
German  glass  with  yellow,  and  uranium 
glass  with  green  radiance.  Substances 
of  known  phosphorescent  properties  glow 
with  an  intense  light  when  exposed  in  the 
tube  to  the  battering  of  these  ultimate 
particles  of  matter.  The  diamond  shines 
with  a  new  lustre,  ruby  emits  a  deep  red 
light,  colorless  alumina  glows  red  like  the 
ruby,  and  in  particular  a  substance 
known  as  **  Becquerel's  phosphorescent 
sulphide"  shines  with  marvellous  bril- 
liancy. 

It  may  well  be  asked  whether  we  have 
to  do  with  material  bodies  at  all  in  tubes 
from  which  matter  has  been  practically 
eliminated,  and  how  we  can  speak  with 
certainty  of  the  impact  of  actual  particles 
in  a  vacuum  so  nearly  absolute.  Theory, 
however,  assures  us  that  we  have  by 
no  means  got  rid  of  all  the  molecules 
originally  contained  in  the  tube  ;  on  the 
contrary,  their  name  is  legion  even  after 
reaching  these  high  exhaustions  ;  and  if 


we  follow  Mr.  Crookes  through  his  ex- 
perimental demonstrations,  we  find  good 
reasons  for  believing  what  theory  de- 
clares. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  the  excited 
particles  move  away  from  the  negative 
pole,  and  they  do"  so  in  straight  lines 
whose  direction  is  at  right  angles  (or 
normal)  to  the  bounding  surfaces  of  the 
pole.  If  this  be,  for  example,  a  flat 
metal  plate  standing  vertically,  the  mole- 
cules rush  away  from  it  in  horizontal 
streams  ;  if  the  pole  be  concave,  the 
streams  converge  ;  if  convex,  they  di- 
verge ;  and  if  spherical,  they  radiate  in 
all  directions. 

In  an  ordinary  vacuum  tube  the  electric 
discharge  seeks  the  shortest  path  between 
the  two  poles,  and  no  matter  how  sinu- 
ous that  course  may  be  made  by  the 
glass-blower,  the  current  follows  every 
curve  into  which  the  glass  is  bent.  Radi- 
ant matter  behaves  in  quite  another 
way  ;  the  particles  are  not  discharged 
by  the  nearest  route  from  one  pole  to 
the  other,  but  they  ray  out  from  the 
negative  pole  in  straight  lines  which  are 
persistently  normal  to  its  surface,  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  position  of  the 
positive  pole  in  the  tube.  The  mole- 
cules are  incompetent  to  turn  a  corner — 
they  behave,  indeed,  just  like  a  stream 
of  bullets — and  if  their  energy  be  excited 
in  a  V-shaped  tube  having  a  pole  at  each 
of  its  upper  extremities,  these  molecular 
bullets  are  projected  only  along  one  leg 
of  the  V ;  they  cannot  turn  the  corner, 
and  do  not  seek  the  positive  pole  like  an 
ordinary  electric  discharge. 

The  stream  of  excited  particles  may 
be  arrested  by  an  obstacle  placed  in  its 
path.  Mr.  Crookes  arranges  a  tube  in 
such  a  manner  that  a  small  cross  of  thin 
mica  can  be  made  to  stand  erect  within 
it  at  pleasure  ;  when  in  this  position  the 
cross  faces  the  negative  pole,  which  con- 
sists of  a  flat  plate  of  metal.  Radiant 
matter  strearnfeout  horizontally  from  the 
plate,  and  de^ares  its  presence  by  ren- 
dering the  opposite  end  of  the  glass  tube 
brilliantly  phosphorescent.  The  cross 
being  erected  interposes  an  obstacle  in 
the  path  of  the  particles,  and  its 
44  shadow"  is  at  once  projected  dark 
on  the  glowing  end  of  the  tube. 

Here  we  have  something  very  like 
demonstration  of  the  material  character 
of  the  discharge  from  the  negative  pole, 
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but  a  more  conclusive  proof  is  at  hand. 
If  a  magnet  is  brought  near  to  a  Geissler's 
tube,  the  violet  light  is  strongly  attract- 
ed ;  a  deflection  in  the  path  of  trie  dis- 
charge ensues,  but  disappears  with  the 
removal  of  the  magnet.  In  the  same 
way  radiant  matter  is  sensible  to 
magnetic  influence,  and  the  stream  of 
particles  is  attracted  or  repelled  accord- 
ingly as  the  north  or  south  pole  of  the 
magnet  is  presented  to  it.  The  removal 
of  the  magnet  is  not  followed,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  ordinary  discharges,  by  the 
return  of  the  stream  to  its  original  path  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  remains  permanently 
deflected,  and  continues  to  follow  the 
new  direction  until  it  is  driven  back  by 
presenting  the  repelling  pole  of  the  mag- 
net. 

Advantage  is  taken  of  this  fact  to  show, 
yet  more  conclusively  the  material  char- 
acter of  radiant  energy.  A  tube  fitted 
with  a  small  revolving  disk  furnished 
with  peripheral  vanes,  like  a  water-wheel 
in  miniature  ;  the  negative  pole  is  a  flat 
plate  occupying  one  extremity  of  the 
tube  ;  from  this  the  discharge  proceeds 
horizontally,  striking  against  the  little 
wheel  in  its  passage.  No  movement 
follows,  because  under  these  circum- 
stances the  particles  impinge  equally  on 
the  vanes  above  and  below  the  centre  of 
rotation.  But  when  the  north  pole  of  a 
magnet  is  applied  in  such  a  way  as  to 
deflect  the  stream  a  little  from  its  hori- 
zontality,  those  vanes  only  are  struck 
which  lie  on  one  side  of  the  centre,  and 
the  wheel  rotates  with  great  velocity. 
On  reversing  the  magnetic  poles  and 
throwing  the  molecular  stream  to  the 
other  side  of  the  centre,  the  rotation  of 
the  disk  is  at  once  reversed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  changed  direction  of  the 
particles. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  about  two 
years  ago  the  same  investigator  brought 
before  the  world  the  remarkable  instru- 
ment now  so  well  known  as  the  radiome- 
ter. It  consists  of  a  light  disk  furnished 
with  four  peripheral  vanes,  hung  on  a 
delicate  vertical  axis,  and  inclosed  with- 
in an  exhausted  glass  bulb.  When  ex- 
posed to  heat  or  light,  the  disk  revolves 
more  or  less  rapidly  according  to  the 
amount  of  heat  or  light  supplied. 

Many  explanations  have  been  offered 
to  account  for  this  strange  phenomenon, 
but  it  was  reserved  for  Mr.   Crookes 


himself  to  furnish  the  true  solution  of 
the  problem.  He  constructed  a  radi- 
ometer with  vanes  metallic  on  one  side 
only,  and  so  arranged  matters  that  the 
disk  formed  the  negative  pole,  placing 
the  positive  pole  indifferently  at  any  part 
of  the  exhausted  bulb  of  the  instrument. 
Upon  the  passage  of  the  current,  radiant 
matter  streamed  away  from  the  metallic 
faces  of  the  vanes,  and  the  reaction  of 
the  discharge,  like  the  kick  of  a  gun 
against  the  shoulder,  set  the  disk  in  rapid 
rotation. 

He  next  found  that  radiant  energy  can 
be  excited  by  light  or  heat  as  well  as  by 
electricity.  For  this  purpose  an  exhaust- 
ed bulb  was  provided  having  a  light  disk 
supported  upon  a  vertical  axis,  and  fur- 
nished with  vanes  inclined  to  the  hori- 
zon at  an  angle  of  about  thirty  degrees. 
Beneath  this  disk,  and  encircling  the  axis, 
was  a  coil  of  platinum  wire  which  could 
be  heated  to  redness  by  the  passage  of 
an  electric  current.  As  the  temperature 
of  the  wire  rose,  radiant  energy  was  ex- 
cited ;  streams  of  molecules  issued  from 
the  inclined  vanes,  and  rotation  of  the 
disk  followed  from  their  unbalanced 
reaction.  Similarly  it  was  demonstrated 
that  light  was  competent,  equally  with 
heat  and  electricity,  to  produce  the  phe- 
nomena of  radiant  matter ;  but  we 
should  need  a  diagram  to  explain  the 
more  complex  apparatus  by  which  this 
was  proved. 

In  this  way  it  was  shown  that  the 
movements  of  the  radiometer  depend  on 
radiant  energy,  and  one  of  Nature's  rid- 
dles was  answered,  as  riddles  always  must 
be,  by  an  effort  of  the  imagination.  Yet, 
as  Professor  Tyndall  has  said,  "  there 
are  Tories  even  in  science  who  regard 
imagination  as  a  faculty  to  be  feared  and 
avoided  rather  than  employed.  Those 
are  they  who,  having  observed  its  action 
in  weak  vessels,  are  unduly  impressed 
by  its  disasters.  They  might  with  equal 
justice  point  to  an  exploded  boiler  as  an 
argument  against  the  use  of  steam. 
Bounded  by  co-operant  reason,  imagina- 
tion becomes  the  mightiest  instrument  of 
the  physical  discoverer ;  without  this 
power,  our  knowledge  of  nature  would 
be  a  mere  tabulation  of  sequences.  We 
should  still  believe  in  day  and  night, 
summer  and  winter ;  but  casual  rela- 
tions would  disappear,  and  with  them 
that  science  which  is  now  binding  the 
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parts  of  nature  together  to  an  organic 
whole.1 ' 

But  to  return.  The  experiments  we 
have  described  leave  little  room  for  doubt 
that  we  have  been  concerned  with  the 
motions  of  actual  particles  of  matter, 
that  a  real  hail-storm  of  molecular  pro- 
jectiles caused  these  glass  tubes  to  glow, 
the  gems  and  other  bodies  to  phospho- 
resce, the  vaned  disks  to  revolve  ;  and  in 
that  hail  we  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  ultimate  constituents  of  matter. 
We  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
world.  Atoms  and  molecules  are  only 
inferences  from  certain  properties  of 
matter,  and  their  existence  has  been, 
and  still  is,  stoutly  denied.  Their  reality 
depends  on  the  same  kind  of  proof  as 
favors  those  imagined  pulses  of  a  supra- 
sensuous  atmosphere  called  the  aether 
'  which  enable  us  to  explain  the  phenom- 


ena of  light ;  but  in  presence  of  Mr. 
Crookes's  experiments  we  almost  seem  to 
see  those  inconceivably  minute  particles 
of  matter  which  can  never  be  brought 
within  the  actual  ken  of  man,  for  he 
puts  the  unknowable  and  unseeable 
molecules  into  harness  before  our  eyes, 
and  sets  them  turning  a  wheel  like  a 
stream  of  water. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  phenomena 
exhibited  by  matter  in  its  radiant  condi- 
tion with  which  this  research  has  made 
us  acquainted.  It  furnishes  the  best 
objective  evidence  yet  afforded  in  sup- 
port of  that  theory  of  the  molecular  con- 
dition of  matter  which  forms  the  basis 
of  modern  physics,  and  will  undoubtedly 
lead  future  inquirers  into  new,  unexpect- 
ed, and  fruitful  fields  of  observation.— 
Belgravia  Magazine. 
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When  the  eve  is  growing  gray,  and  the  tide  is  rolling  in, 
I  sit  and  look  across  the  bay  to  the  bonny  town  of  Lynn  ; 

And  the  fisherfolks  are  near, 

But  I  wis  they  never  hear 
The  songs  the  far  bells  make  for  me,  the  bonny  bells  of  Lynn. 

The  folks  are  chatting  gay,  and  I  hear  their  merry  din, 

But  I  look  and  look  across  the  bay  to  the  bonny  town  of  Lynn  ; 

He  told  me  to  wait  here 

Upon  the  old  brown  pier, 
To  wait  and  watch  him  coming  when  the  tide  was  rolling  in. 

Oh,  I  see  him  pulling  strong,  pulling  o'er  the  bay  to  me, 
And  I  hear  his  jovial  song,  and  his  merry  face  I  see  ; 

And  now  !  he's  at  the  pier, 

My  bonny  love  and  dear  ! 
And  he's  coming  up  the  sea- washed  steps  with  hands  outstretched  to  me. 
O  my  love,  your  cheek  is  cold,  and  your  hands  are  stark  and  thin  ! 
O  hear  you  not  the  bells  of  old,  the  bonny  bells  of  Lynn  ? 

O  have  you  nought  to  say 

Upon  our  wedding  day  ? 
Love,  hear  you  not  the  wedding  bells  across  the  bay  of  Lynn  ? 

O  my  lover,  speak  to  me  !  and  hold  me  fast,  mine  own  ! 

For  I  fear  this  rising  sea,  and  these  winds  and  waves  that  moan  ! 

•  ••*•••  • 

But  never  a  word  he  said  ! 

He  is  dead,  my  love  is  dead  ! 
Ah  me  !  ah  me  !  I  did  but  dream  :  arid  I  am  all  alone, 
Alone,  and  old,  and  gray  :  and  the  tide  is  rolling  in  ; 
But  my  heart's  away,  away,  away,  in  the  old  graveyard  at  Lynn  ! 

Temple  Bap. 
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It  was  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  the 
year  1869  that  the  whole  artistic  and 
fashionable  world  of  the  gay  capital 
crowded  round  two  pictures,  the  work 
of  a  young  artist,  who  even  by  name  was 
unknown  to  all  but  a  small  circle  of  inti- 
mate friends.  One  was  a  portrait  of 
General  Prim,  just  then  named  Dictator 
of  Spain.  The  other  a  likeness  of  a 
Spanish  lady  in  rose-color  dress  and 
black  "  mantilla."  A  well-known  critic 
thus  describes  these  two  remarkable  per- 
formances : 

"  The  General  is  represented  on  horseback* 
bare-headed,  checking  his  fiery  steed,  on  the 
crest  of  a  hill.  The  painting  of  the  black 
Andalusian  barb  is  as  fine  as  anything  ever 
done  in  equestrian  portraiture.  Behind  the  prin- 
cipal figure  a  tumultuous  crowd  rush  onward 
impetuously,  waving  standards  and  brandish- 
ing guns  and  swords.  The  whole  composition 
constitutes  rather  an  historical  picture  than  a 
portrait.  It  is  full  of  life  and  movement,  and 
painted  with  extraordinary  vigor  and  daring. 
The  likeness  of  the  Spanish  lady  forms  a  com- 
plete contrast  to  the  storm  and  strength  of  the 
former.  On  a  light  background  is  portrayed, 
with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  refinement,  a 
lovely  woman's  face,  finished  like  a  miniature. 
The  majesty  of  the  one,  and  grace  of  the  other, 
is  surprising  when  one  remembers  they  are 
executed  by  the  same  hand." 

Although  the  public,  as  a  whole, 
could  not  be  said  to  be  equally  enthusi- 
astic, and  some  were  rather  troubled  and 
perturbed  at  the  audacity  of  the  youthful 
genius  who  had  appeared  in  their  midst, 
still  none  showed  indifference  to  the 
display  of  such  manifest  talent ;  and  for 
a  few  weeks  Henri  Regnault*  s  name  was 
in  every  mouth,  and  his  pictures  the 
great  topic  of  conversation  in  every  Par- 
isian drawing*room. 

Mean  time  where  was  the  artist,  object 
of  all  this  attention  and  discussion  ?  Far 
away  in  the  sunny  South,  revelling  in  the 
beauties  of  the  Eternal  City,  utterly  in- 
different to  the  world's  praise  or  blame. 
He  thus  writes  to  his  friend  M.  Cayalis 
on  the  31st  May,  1869  : 

"  You  say  I  am  not  working  enough ' 
Wretch  !  Think  you  that  what  I  show  is  all 
I  have  accomplished  during  the  year  ?  Do  you 
imagine  that  my  own  art  education,  all  the 
notes  I  take  right  and  left,  all  the  studies  and 
experiments  I  make,  are  got  through  while  I 
am  asleep  ?  You  are  afraid,  then,  that  I  shall 
be  spoiled  by  my  success  !  No,  I  don't  think 
I  am  any  longer  of  an  age  to  feel  vapid  satis- 


faction at  a  mere  newspaper  article  or  letter  of 
congratulation.  I  trust  that  M.  Henri  Reg- 
nault,  my  master,  will  say  tu  me  some  day  in 
the  future,  '  Come,  old  boy,  I  am  pleased  with 
you  at  last.'  And,  between  ourselves,  I  cannot 
help  hoping  that  same  day  is  far  distant,  for  I 
know  I  shall  infallibly  deteriorate  from  the 
moment  I  am  satisfied  with  my  own  produc- 
tions. I  lojfc  to  be  in  Morocco,  Algiers,  or 
\Tunis.  I  am  rusting  here.  Rome  gives  me 
the  impression  now  of  a  dark  room  lit  by  a 
night-light.  I  long  for  more  sun.  Why  do 
you  gainsay  me  ?  Well,  I  suppose  we  must 
not  allow  ourselves  to  think  about  it  just 
now !  I  vow,  however,  that  one  of  these 
days  you  and  I  shall  embrace  on  the  Pyra- 
mids, or  in  some  Indian  temple  at  the  top  of 
one  of  those  marble  staircases,  leading  through 
tropical  plants  and  heavily  scented  flowers  to 
the  sacred  waters." 

Henri  Regnault,  the  second  son  of* 
Victor  Regnault  (a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  for 
twenty-five  years  director  of  the  manu- 
factory of  Sevres),  was  born  in  Paris  on 
the  30th  October,  1843.  From  infancy 
he  showed  signs  of  the  artistic  talent 
that  distinguished  him  in  later  life. 
Everything  he  saw  around  him  he  trans-  • 
ferred  to  paper,  refusing  invariably  to 
copy  either  from  a  drawing  or  a  print. 
He  thus  acquired  the  power,  exercised 
so  remarkably  afterward,  of  portraying 
the  movements  and  positions  of  almost 
every  animal  with  the  greatest  accuracy 
and  fidelity.  As  he  grew  older  he  spent 
all  his  holidays,  and  periods  of  conva- 
lescence from  any  childish  illness,  execut- 
ing large  sketches  for  finished  pictures  ; 
those  done  at  the  age  of  twelve  of  the 
battles  of  Issus,  Arbelles,  and  Rocroi, 
which  were  shown  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux- Arts,  indicate  an  astonishing  dar- 
ing in  composition  and  power  of  draw- 
ing. 

After  distinguishing  himself  and  tak- 
ing a  high  degree  for  proficiency  in  clas- 
sical studies,  he  left  college  in  1859,  and 
was  then  free  to  follow  the  bent  of  his 
artistic  genius.  His  father  put  him  to 
work  in  the  studio  of  a  former  pupil  of 
Ingres,  M.  Lamothe.  Here  the  facility 
he  displayed  with  his  pencil  was,  so  great 
that  he  soon  was  permitted  to  paint  in 
oils,  and  even  admitted  in  May,  1862,  to 
compete  for  the  "  Prix  de  Rome."  The 
subject  he  chose  was  "  The  Mojher  of 
Coriolanus    entreating    him    to    spare 
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Rome."  It  did  not  gain  the  prize,  but 
created  a  very  favorable  impression 
on  the  jury,  who  presented  him  with  a 
special  medal.  He  then  undertook  a  large 
religious  picture  of  the  Entombment. 
He  thus  writes  to  a  friend  on  the  sub- 
ject, showing  that  even  at  twenty  years 
of  age  he  comprehended  artistic  aims 
and  aspirations  : 


« i 


I  am  going  to  begin  my  great  painting  of 
the  Entombment,  of  which  you  have  seen  the 
sketch.  I  have  made  all  the  studies  for  it  from 
nature,  and  will  have  my  canvas  in  two  or 
three  days.  I  am  undertaking  a  gigantic  per- 
formance, but  think  I  shall  be  able  to  attain 
my  end  ;  the  ardpr  and  energy  I  feel  ought  to 
enable  me  to  cope  with  Herculean  difficulties. 
I  see  my  picture  in  imagination,  and  it  is 
superb. 

' '  I  will  not  exhibit  it  to  the  public  unless 
fully  convinced  it  is  good.  The  best  rule  to 
make  is,  never  to  submit  a  work  to  hostile 
*  criticism  unless  you  are  satisfied  with  it  your- 
self. As  long  as  faults  can  be  detected  they 
must  be  rectified  until  the  result  realizes  one's 
best  ideal.  I  will  not  be  in  a  hurry,  so  that 
my  judgment  may  have  time  to  mature  and 
lead  the  way,  for  it  is  the  head  and  not  the 
hand  that  ought  to  direct,  and  I  feel  sure  it  is 
impossible  to  make  any  progress  in  art  unless 
the  painter's  conceptions  far  surpass  his  me- 
chanical power.  I  live  a  constant  struggle 
against  time,  and,  sad  to  say,  am  generally 
beaten. 

"  I  work  away  like  a  slave,"  he  says  in 
another  letter,  "  never  stopping  in  spite  of  the 
fogs  and  darkness  round  me.  If  poets  love 
winter  and  dreams  by  the  fireside,  we  artists 
abhor  all  that  is  not  light,  blessed  light ! 
Beautiful  sun  !  glorious-heat  which  permits  us 
to  work  in  shirt-sleeves  and  slippers.  We 
cannot  paint  with  our  feet  on  a  'rhaufferette.' 
We  must  have  freedom  of  movement  and  a 
clear  sky.  Perhaps  at  some  future  time  in  my 
wanderings  I  may  be  able  to  find  a  more 
equable  climate  than  ours,  where  the  vault  of 
heaven  will  be  always  blue  above  me.  '  Haint 
augtis!*  will  henceforward  be  my  war-cry," 

At  this  period  of  his  career  began  that 
crisis  which  all  natures  of  any  originality 
and  strength  have  to  undergo,  when  the 
leaven  of  young  life,  working  within 
them,  induces  them  to  throw  off  the  fet- 
ters of  ancient  habit  and  routine  that 
have  hitherto  bound  down  their  genius, 
and  give  it  scope  to  respond  to  the  im- 
pulse leading  tpward  realism  and  life. 

"  I  know  not,"  he  writes  to  a  friend,  "  if  I 
am  beginning  to  understand  the  rich  and  in- 
finite language  of  art  better,  but  I  seem  to 
hear  it  spoken  all  round  me,  and  by  every- 
body. I  see  beauty  in  a  country  road,  or  in  a 
hillside  standing  out  against  the  sky,  even  in 
the  blue  of  heaven  reflected  in  the  stream  that 
runs  beside  a  dirty  Parisian  street.    Why  can 


I  not  therefore  find  the  same  elevated,  divine 
sensations  when  my  eyes  are  shut  and  not 
looking  at  what  is  round  them  ?    Then  I  only 
see  prosaic  stiffness  and  want  of  symmetry. 
Artists  and  poets  ought  to  be  given  abodes 
above  the  clouds,  where  (while  their  rhapso- 
dies last)  they  might  forget  everything  and  lose 
their  identity  in  the  pure  ether  around  them. 
No  disturbing  influence  from  the  world  should 
be  allowed  to  enter,   not  a  curl  of  earthly 
smoke  should  cloud  their  sky,  only  the  faintest 
sound  of  church  bells  might  penetrate  at  rare 
intervals  amid  the  harmonies  of  the  infinite 
depths  of  blue.     Why  can  one  not  from  time 
to  time  cast  off  this  tenement  of  clay,  and  be 
enabled  to  experience  those  sensations  that  are 
too  delicate  and  subtle  to  pierce  through  the 
mortality  that  envelopes  us  !    Yes,  I  endeavor 
to  make  progress,    but   I   think   I  am  going 
through  a  period  of  great  mental  sterility.     I 
have  no  doubt  you  have  felt  the  same.     Entire 
worlds,   before  hidden,   are  revealing  them- 
selves ;  the  heavy  clouds  that  hid  the  mountain 
tops  are  clearing  away,  illumining  the  shad- 
ows of  the  abyss.     I  feel  as  if  I  were  being  in- 
itiated into  profound  mvsteries,  which  open 
vast  horizons  in  art,  and  transport  me  into  so 
pure  and  rarefied  an  atmosphere  that  I  am  al- 
most suffocated,  and  my  eyes  blinded  by  the 
unaccustomed  light.     Still  I  believe  I  am  ex- 
panding and  advancing." 

From  this  moment  we  see  him  contin- 
ually at  the  Louvre,  studying  the  works 
of  Titian  or  Paul  Veronese,  and  forming 
the  project  of  copying  the  '  *  Marriage  in 
Cana  of  Galilee'*  the  size  of  the  origi- 
nal. The  Venetian  painter's  splendor 
and  stateliness  had  a  peculiar  fascination 
for  him. 

In   1866  he  again  competed  for  the 

II  Prix  de  Rome,"  choosing  as  the  sub- 
ject of  his  picture  "  Thetis  bringing 
Achilles  the  arras  forged  by  Vulcan." 
He  could  not  carry  out  the  idea  he  had 
formed  for  the  goddess,  and,  utterly  dis- 
couraged, felt  inclined  to  lay  down  his 
palette  and  brush  and  give  up  the  con- 
test in  despair.  The  day  of  the  decision 
was  fast  approaching,  when  the  despond- 
ing artist,  on  going  to  spend  an  evening 
at  the  house  of  a  friend,  met  a  girl  there 
whose  expressive  face  and  graceful  ap- 
pearance immediately  inspired  him.  He 
hurriedly  made  a  sketch  of  her,  went 
home,  and  in  twelve  4ays  the  picture 
was  repainted,  sent  in,  and  obtained  the 
prize,  Thetis  being  represented  by  the 
young  lady.  Having  thus  obtained  what 
he  had  striven  for  during  three  years  in 
vain,  he  allowed  himself  a  holiday,  and 
went  for  a  tour  in  Brittany,  whence  he 
brought  back  some  powerful  sketches. 
But  the  wild  scenery  of  that  rock-bound 
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coast  was  not  adapted  for  the  develop- 
ment of  his  genius. 

"  How  can  one  be  strong,"  he 
laments,  "in  the  face  of  such  a  waste 
of  waters,  under  the  influence  of  this 
terrible  raging  sea,  beating  against  the 
rocks  that  have  dared  to  defy  the  ocean, 
by  opposing  a  dark  and  serried  line  to  its 
tumultuous  raging." 

His  soul  hankered  after  the  orange 
groves  and  soft  breezes  of  the  South, 
and  these  he  was  soon  destined  to  enjoy, 
for,  according  to  the  Academy  rules,  hav- 
ing gained  the  Prix  de  Rome  he  was  sent 
free  of  expense  to  the  Eternal  City.  So, 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  1867,  we  see 
him  on  his  way,  expressing  his  delight 
and  describing  his  impressions  in  a  series 
of  fresh  and  brilliant  letters,  dashed  off 
to  his  father  and  intimate  friends  at  spare 
moments  snatched  from  his  work. 
They,  in  fact,  constitute  the  sole  infor- 
mation we  possess  of  his  artistic  life 
and  aims  at  this  period. 

Rome  disappointed  him  :  his  dreams 
had  surpassed  the  reality  ;  he  found  the 
Forum  small  and  contracted. 

"  How  could  those  conquerors,  those  giant 
heroes,  find  room  to  pass  under  such  triumphal 
arches  without  crushing  against  the  walls  the 
trophies  and  troops  of  slaves  attached  to  their 
chariots.  Think  of  the  battlements  of  Nine- 
veh, where  twenty-five  chariots  could  go 
abreast,  and  those  ancient  Indian  temples, 
piled  up  fifteen  stories  high,  with  their  hun- 
dreds of  steps  and  bands  of  priests,  where  whole 
populations  came  to  worship.  I  cannot  im- 
agine Caesar  or  Marius  ascending  to  the  Capi- 
tol by  the  narrow,  unimposing  road  we  are  told 
is  the  Via  Sacra." 

Even  St.  Peter's  did  not  console  him, 
or  seem  grand  enough  when  seen  near. 
But  there  was  one  artistic  -achievement 
which  certainly  realized  his  highest  con- 
ceptions— the  roof  of  the  Sistine  Chapel. 

•'It  is  a  marvel  of  marvels,"  he  exclaims. 
"  In  general  disposition  and  arrangement  it  is 
prodigious  !  In  tone  it  is  soft,  harmonious, 
and  powerful,  but  has  almost  the  effect  of  a 
nightmare  on  one's  senses.  It  gives  a  shock 
like  falling  from  a  great  height.  It  is  too 
magnificent !  After  having  seen  it,  a  feeling 
of  exhaustion  came  over  me,  instead  of  the  joy 
and  pleasure  intercourse  with  the  great  masters 
generally  gives. ' ' 

"  For  me,"  he  says  elsewhere, 
"  Michael  Angelo  is  a  gud  one  dreads 
10  touch,  for  fear  fire  should  come  out 
of  him  and  burn  one  up." 

But  what  he  enjoyed  most  were  his 


walks  and  rides  in  the  country  round 
Rome.  He  thus  describes  a  sunset  seen 
from  the  heights  of  Tusculum  : 


a 


The  *  Campagna,'  stretched  away  in  front 
of  us,  with  Rome  in  the  distance.  A  little  to 
the  left  shone  the  sea  ;  then  came  Monte  Cavo, 
with  the  picturesque  village  of  Rocca  di  Papa, 
clambering  in  tiers  one  above  the  other  up  the 
mountain  side  ;  still  farther  to  the  left  stretch- 
ed the  Albanian  hills,  wjule  to  the  right  lay 
the  Sabine  range,  with  their  splendid  outline 
firm  and  accentuated  as  steel.  As  the  sun 
got  nearer  the  horizon  the  trees  covering  the 
sides  of  Monte  -Cavo  took  the  color  almost  of 
crimson  velvet,  the  plain  was  bathed  in  rose- 
ate light,  and  the  portion  of  the  mountains  in 
shadow  turned  a  brilliant  sapphire  blue.  The 
sea  glowed  as  if  on  fire,  and  great  clouds 
loomed  heavy  overhead.  It  was  superb  !  I 
now  understand  why  the  theatres  of  the  an- 
cients were  so  devoid  of  decoration.  What 
could  man  do  in  the  face  of  this  wonderful  na- 
ture but  lay  down  his  brush  and  make  the  land- 
scape his  background." 

He  pays  a  visit  to  Liszt  at  the  request 
of  a  friend,  who  had  sent  him  one  of  his 
compositions  to  submit  to  the  criticising 
eye  of  the  great  musician,  and  thus 
writes  of  him  : 

44  He  received  me  with  the  most  charming 
amiability.  I  rather  trembled  as  I  rang  the 
bell,  and  although  under  the  protection  of  a 
friend,  who  had  already  been  presented  to  him, 
my  heart  beat  as  if  I  were  on  the  point  of 
being  ushered  into  a  dentist's  consulting-room. 
I  began  stuttering  and  stammering — Monseig- 
neur,  Monsignor,  Monsieur  I'Abbe,  Maestro, 
etc.,  etc.,  but  he  immediately  put  me  at  my  ease 
by  the  dignity  and  simplicity  of  his  manner.  I 
ceased  to  tremble,  and  soon  saw  in  the  ferocious 
black-haired  individual  nothing  but  an  enthusi- 
astic, real  artist,  and  a  devoted  friend  of  Cam- 
illes.  He  spoke  to  me  of  him  with  an  admira- 
tion that  seemed  thoroughly  genuine.  He 
read  over  the  '  Veni  Creator '  while  I  was 
there,  stopping  every  now  and  then  to  praise 
it.  He  then  played,  with  all  his  fantastic  power 
and  energy,  some  bits  from  his  own  sympho- 
nies of  Dante  and  St  Francis,  and  invited  me 
to  come  and  see  him  any  Friday  I  liked.  I 
had  always  imagined  he  was  a  '  poseur,'  but 
have  changed  my  opinion,  and  was,  on  the 
contrary,  profoundly  impressed  by  his  genius, 
charm,  and  good  looks.' 

Mean  time  our  young  artist  was  heap- 
ing up  stores  of  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, though  not  actually  doing  any 
work.  He  writes  accounts  to  his  father 
and  grandmother  of  expeditions  to  Tiv- 
oli,  luncheons  eaten  in  the  ancient  Tem- 
ple of  the  Sibyl,  visits  to  the  villas 
outside  Rome,  with  their  "  beautiful 
woods  and  fountains,"  all  described 
with  a  vitality  and  grace  impossible  to 
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give  an  idea  of  in  short  extracts.  Hear- 
ing there  is  a  possibility  of  an  eruption 
of  Vesuvius  he  rushes  off  with  a  friend  to 
Naples,  where  he  is  completely  fascinated 
by  the  beauties  around  him.  He  writes 
from  Sorrento  : 

"  I  am  in  Paradise  !  What  mornings,  what 
days,  and,  above  all,  what  nights  !  If  you 
only  could  see  the  Bay  of  Naples  reflecting  the 
moon  and  stars,  with  the  outline  of  Vesuvius 
in  the  distance  1  The  calm  !  the  silence  ! 
only  broken  every  now  and  then  by  the  sigh- 
ing of  the  sea,  which  runs  up,  and  dies  in  a 
ripple  at  our  feet." 

If  he  goes  on  an  expedition  to  Ostia 
duck-shooting,  he  misses  all  his  birds, 
he  is  so  absorbed  by  the  natural  charms 
around  him. 

44  The  lakes  stretch  a  great  distance  in  the 
midst  of  vast  plains,  bounded  on  the  horizon 
by  the  Sabine  and  Albanian  hills,  and  nearer 
at  hand  by  forests  of  stone  pines  that  skirt  the 
sea-shore.  Nothing  is  finer  than  the  effect  of 
these  sombre,  giant  masses  mirrored  in  calm, 
clear  water,  which  reflects  also  the  blue  of 
heaven,  Riving  it  the  brilliancy  of  precious 
stones.  Never  did  I  feel  farther  removed  from 
civilization,  or  more  isolated  than  in  the  midst 
of  the  reeds  which  encircle  the  banks  like  a 
ring  of  gold.  The  primitive  appearance  of  our 
little  boats,  the  wild  and  woe-begone  expres- 
sion of  our  oarsmen,  added  to  the  illusion.  It 
was  one  of  those  days  that  will  long  remain 
imprinted  on  my  memory." 

In  the  middle  of  December,  1867,  after 
a  flying  visit  to  Paris,  he  returned  to 
Rome,  and  set  to  work  on  his  picture  of 
Judith  and  Holofernes.  But  his  health 
broke  down,  and  after  struggling  in  vain 
against  malaria  and  weakness,  he  was  at 
last  obliged  to  accept  the  doctor's  ver- 
dict, and  leave  the  fever-weighted  air  of 
the  ancient  city. 

He  immediately  turned  his  steps  tow- 
ard Spain,  the  country  of  his  dreams, 
and  his  abode  (with  the  exception  of  the 
short  interval  spent  at  Tangiers)  for  the 
short  space  of  life  still  left  him.  Here 
he  for  the  first  time  was  destined  to  make 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Velas- 
quez and  Murillo,  who  exercised  a  less 
overwhelming  effect  on  his  mind  than 
Michael  Angelo,  and  led  him  to  the  true 
cultivation  of  his  powers. 

"  There  are  pictures  all  round  us,"  he  cries, 
"  in  this  enchanted  land.  In  the  cathedral  at 
Burgos  we  saw  some  admirable  groups  of  beg- 
gars. Oh,  Velasquez  !  you  are  omnipresent 
here  !  your  tones  of  color,  in  all  their  purity 
and  clearness,  abound  in  every  corner  and 
street !  What  a  painter  !  *  Dio  mio  ! '  No 
one  ever  accomplished  anything  before    his 


time  except  Titian  and  Tintoretto.  What 
color !  what  charm  !  what  originality  and  fa- 
cility of  execution  !  What  a  pity  he  did  not 
devote  his  marvellous  talent  and  astounding 
power  to  more  elevating  themes  !  The  im- 
pression would  be  incredible  of  a  dramatic  or 
pathetic  subject  painted  with  the  same  truth 
and  simplicity  in  attitude  and  color,  devoid  of 
forced  effects,  apparent  sacrifices  or  any  of 
the  wire-pulling  which  has  become  traditional, 
and  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  curriculum 
all  art  students  must  undergo.  May  I  be  exe- 
cuted if  I  do  not  make  leagues  of  progress  at 
Madrid  !  I  have  begun  a  copy  of  one  of  the 
,great  master's  pictures.  If  we  wait  for  politi- 
cal events  to  settle  down  before  we  start  on 
our  travels,  it  is  more  than  probable  I  shall 
have  plenty  of  time  to  do  other  work.  We  paint 
every  day  from  half  past  eight  in  the  morning 
to  six  in  the  evening,  for  Signor  Madrazo  per- 
mits us  to  come  before  the  museum  opens, 
and  we  do  not  leave  until  it  shuts." 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember, after  going,  as  was  their  wont,  to 
the  gallery,  and  working  quietly  for 
about  two  hours,. they  observed  a  young 
artist,  deadly  pale,  whispering  something 
to  one  of  his  companions,  and  suddenly 
every  one  shut  his  paint-box.  The  cus- 
todians took  off  their  uniforms  and  ap- 
peared in  plain  clothes.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments there  was  not  a  creature  left  in 
the  place.  They  went  down  to  the 
"  concierge,"  the  doors  were  shut,  Ma- 
drid was  in  a  state  of  revolution.  The 
young  artists  hastened  home  to  leave 
their  painting  materials,  and  then  sallied 
out  to  watch  the  course  of  events.  For 
a  few  days  they  were  thrown  into  the 
midst  of  the  insurrection  which  deprived 
Isabella  of  her  throne,  and  sent  the 
Bourbons  for  some  years  out  of  Spain. 
The  friends  did  not  waste  their  oppor- 
tunities. ' '  We  make  sketches  on  every 
side,"  writes  Henri.  "  Madrid  is  full 
of  superb  pictures,  with  its  mixture  of 
squalor  and  splendor,  tapestries  and 
flags.1; 

A  little  farther  on  he  tells  his  father  : 
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I  am  to  do  a  portrait  of  Prim  ;  it  will  be 
interesting  work.  He  is  the  man  just  now  in 
Spain.  Wanted — a  king.  Do  you  know  of 
one  by  chance?  If  so,  despatch  him  here. 
He  must  be  stupid,  ugly,  and  have  no  political 
opinions  or  intelligence.  Existence  in  Spain 
is  delightful,  anjd  is  not  nearly  appreciated  at 
its  real  value.  It  is  a  mine  of  wealth  for  a 
painter,  putting  out  of  the  question  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants.  The  old  Spanish  masters 
seem  more  useful  from  an  instructive  point  of 
view  than  unapproachable  giants  like  Michael 
Angelo  or  Raphael.  They  admit  you  into 
their  intimacy  ;  they  show  you  nature  in  all 
her  simplicity  and  dignity  ;  they  do  not  at* 
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tempt  to  hide  the  means  they  use,  and  ask 
nothing  better  than  to  initiate  the  tyro  into  the 
mysteries  of  art,  and  allow  him  to  worship 
without  crushing  his  soul  with  their  sublime 
contempt.  They  have  used  the  every-day  light 
of  the  world,  and  thought  beggars  as  well  as 
kings  worthy  of  their  brush.  Cripples,  dwarfs, 
children,  everything  is  useful,  nothing  rejected 
as  vile  or  coarse.  You  have  only  to  take  your 
choice  out  of  what  they  offer.  There  is  no 
one-sided  or  distorted  view  of  nature  imparted, 
and  their  work  might  have  been  done  to- 
day,  and  no  one  would  say  it  was  out  of  date  or 
old-fashioned. 

"  Our  great  difficulty  has  been  to  persuade 
the  gypsies  to  sit  to  us.  For  a  long  time  they 
would  only  consent  to  tell  our  fortunes,  and 
then  went  away,  but  yesterday  at  last  we  in- 
duced three  to  pass  the  day  at  the  'atelier/ 
We  made  a  study  of  them  ;  they  are  splendid. 
One  of  them  is  expecting  to  become  a  mother. 
I  am  to  be  godfather  to  the  baby,  which  is  to 
come  into  the  world  in  the  month  of  January. 
I  should  like  to  assist  at  a  gypsy  festival  now  I 
am  one  of  the  family.  Our  three  friends  of  to- 
day  promised  to  bring  two  more  to-morrow.  I 
hope  they  will  give  us  letters  of  introduction  to 
their  relations  in  Andalusia,  so  that  we  may 
be  well  received  there  next  year." 

•*  We  went,"  he  says  farther  on,  "a  day  or 
two  ago  to  see  the  future  mother,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  honest  fellow  her  husband,  who 
showed  us  the  way  to  the  little  suburb  outside 
Madrid  inhabited  exclusively  by  gypsies.  It 
was  nigh l.  We  entered  a  long  one-storied 
house  drvided  into  several  compartments  ;  each 
family  occupies  one.  A  charcoal  fire  was  lit 
on  the  floor  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  On 
one  side  were  the  mattresses  on  which  they 
sleep.  All  the  occupants  sat  in  a  circle  warm- 
ing themselves,  the  children  perfectly  naked. 
The  donkeys  passed  freely  backward  and  for- 
ward, eating  the  straw  that  was  scattered 
about/' 

Thus  we  find  him  making  experience 
of  every  phase  and  form  of  life.  Leav- 
ing his  gypsy  surroundings,  he  enters 
into  all  the  fashionable  gaieties  of  the 
Carnival.  He  describes  some  of  the 
scenes  they  were  spectators  of  with  a 
graphic  pen. 

"  One  afternoon,  all  the  Prado,  on  the  side 
of  the  Retiro  and  close  to  the  Alcala  gate,  was 
covered  with  rows  of  chairs,  the  occupants  of 
which  could  only  be  compared  to  a  brilliant 
flower-bed,  with  their  parasols  clustered  to- 
gether. Under  each  of  these  many-hued  mush- 
rooms glowed  a  pair  of  bright  black  eyes,  how- 
ever plain  the  rest  of  the  face  might  be.  There 
are  very  few  women  in  Madrid  also  who  as  a 
rule  do  not  boast  a  clear  olive  complexion  that 
harmonizes  with  a  surrounding  of  divers  colors. 
Still  nothing  is  so  admirable  a  set-off  as  the 
mantilla,  and,  thanks  be  to  goodness,  they  are 
coquettish  enough  not  entirely  to  forsake  this 
for  the  artificial  flowers  and  humming-birds  of 
your  Parisian  hats.  This  is  a  country  of  strong 
contrasts.     As  the  crowd  were  returning  from 


the  Carnival  the  sound  of  a  bell  was  heard 
coming  down  the  *  Carrera  San  Geromimo  *  ; 
it  was  the  last  sacrament  being  carried  by  the 
priest  to  a  dying  man.  Immediately,  accord- 
ing to  Spanish  custom,  all  the  populace  went 
down  on  their  knees,  and  nothing  could  be  im- 
agined more  grotesque  than  to  see  the  masks, 
with  their  camel's  heads,  monkey  faces,  and 
devil's  tails,  cast  themselves  piously  on  the 
earth.  But  let  me  take  you  away  from  all  the 
gay  crowd  at  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night  into 
one  of  the  wine-shops  in  the  Calle  de  Toledo, 
little  dens  frequented  by  the  common  people 
and  '  torreros.  Sit  down  with  us,  and  take 
what  these  courteous  fellows,  with  their  bright- 
colored  handkerchiefs  and  embroidered  jackets, 
offer  so  hospitably.  They  pass  their  glasses, 
and  after  you  have  done  them  the  honor  of 
drinking,  they  will  put  it  to  their  lips  too.  Lis- 
ten to  Lola  while  she  sings  with  her  soft  mel- 
low contralto  one  or  two  gypsy  dirges,  or  a 
love  song,  with  its  long-drawn  sighs  and  mo- 
notonous rhythm,  to  which  the  guitar  makes 
such  an  exquisite  accompaniment.  Then 
'  b61a  !  hola  !  h6Ia  ! '  they  jump  up,  clapping 
their  hands.  A  handsome  '  picador '  begins  to 
dance,  showing  his  white  teeth,  and  throwing 
himself  from  side  to  side,  while  he  holds  the 
silk  scarf  tied  round  his  loins.  And  when  that 
is  over,  to  bed  !  for  we  have  '  work  to  do  to- 
morrow. \  " 

It  is  curious  how,  amid  this  life  of 
amusement  and  occupation,  one  con- 
tinually recurring  thought  comes  back 
with  sad  persistence,  as  though  a  pre- 
sentiment of  his  fate  hung  over  him. 

"  What  I  would  give  to  read  the  future,  and 
find  written  there  the  certainty  of  accomplish- 
ing what  I  want  to  do  !  If  I  could  say  to  my- 
self, '  In  two  or  three  years'  time  you  will  re- 
turn laden  with  materials,  you  will  have 
acquired  plenty  of  knowledge,  and  you  will 
have  twenty-five  years  given  you  to  make  use 
of  them.'  Ah  !  then  all  would  be  well ;  but  to 
die  on  the  road  !  never  to  reach  the  goal !  that 
is  what  weighs  on  me  like  lead." 

A  sudden  stop  was  put  to  his  enjoy- 
ment in  the  brilliant  Spanish  capital  by 
the  discourteous  way  in  which  Prim 
treated  him  on  the  subject  of  his  portrait, 
which  he  came  to  see,  and  declared,  in  a 
haughty,  brusque  manner,  was  not  a 
good  likeness,  or  to  his  taste.  Reg- 
nault,  in  consequence,  left  Madrid  in 
disgust,  taking  the  portrait  with  him. 
"  I  travelled  third-class,"  he  exclaims, 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart.  "  If, there 
had  been  a  sixth-class  compartment  on 
the  railway  I  would  have  taken  it,  so  hu- 
miliated did  I  feel."  After  shaking  the 
dust  of  Madrid  off  his  feet,  he  made  up 
his  mind  at  last  to  carry  out  his  project 
of  visiting  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
Moors  ;  and  on  the  12th  of  September, 
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1869,  we  find  him  and  his  brother  in 
art,  George  Clairin,  revelling  in  the  ar- 
tistic and  natural  beauties  of  Granada. 
Everything  he  had  seen  up  to  that 
time  seemed  effaced  from  his  memory  ; 
the  Alhambra  completely  fascinated  his 
imagination.  He  passed  days  amid  its 
enchantments,  working  incessantly,  as  he 
tells  his  friends.  He  is  absorbed  paint- 
ing water-colors  of  fantastic   difficulty. 

"  I  wish  I  could  put  into  words  what  I  think 
of  Granada,  queen  of  cities,  with  its  turquoise 
sky,  rose-color  towers,  and  its  golden,  silver, 
and  jewelled  Alhambra.  For  several  days  I 
could  not  do  a  stroke  of  work.  I  saw  nothing 
butyfrr  round  me.  What  artists  these  Moors 
were  ! 

"  We  are  living  close  to  the  palace.  A  state- 
ly avenue  of  trees  leads  from  us  to  it.  All 
around  us  is  perfect  in  foliage,  climate,  and 
color  ;  in  a  word,  a  dream  of  happiness  !  an 
Arabian  Night's  tale  !  Since  our  arrival  there 
has  not  been  the  smallest  cloud  on  our  horizon, 
not  <even  a  mist  between  us  and  the  intense 
blue  of  heaven.  The  Alhambra  is  certainly 
magnificent.  I  spend  hours  every  day  de- 
cipherin  g  the  translations  of  the  verses  of  the 
Koran  that  are  written  in  all  directions  on  the 
walls/' 

The  news  referring  to  the  success  of 
his  picture  of  Judith  and  Holof ernes 
reached  him  faintly  from  Paris.  Pe 
could  not  understand  the  enthusiasm, 
so  emphatically  expressed  by  the  Paris- 
ians, for  his  productions.  In  the  midst 
of  such  natural  and  artistic  beauties  the 
favorable  opinion  of  his  fellow -citizens, 
which  it  had  once  been  his  highest  am- 
bition to  obtain,  seemed  of  no  account. 
The  view  from  the  Alhambra,  the  pano- 
rama of  mountains  round,  and  the  im- 
mense plain  of  the  Vega  stretching  away 
in  the  blue  distance,  were  all-sufficing. 

"  Life  was  too  short,"  as  he  says,  "  to  read 
stupid  papers.  One  must  keep  all  one's  eye- 
sight for  art.  In  our  beautiful  enchanted 
palace  up  here,  where  we  are  so  tranquil  and 
happy,  no  rumor  of  revolution  even  troubles 
us.  We  allow  discussion  and  fighting  to  go  on 
in  the  world,  while  we  do  homage  to  the 
genius  of  these  old  Moors,  discovering  every 
day  new  splendors  and  greater  wonders  and 
beauty  of  design.  Divine  Alhambra  !  whose 
walls  in  the  morning  are  emerald,  by  day 
pearl,  and  at  sunset  amethyst  and  gold.  We 
wait  every  evening  until  the  moon  comes  out, 
and  after  she  has  lit  up  the  delicate  tracery 
work,  and  put  to  sleep  the  genii  and  phantoms 
who  haunt  this  marvellous  fairy  palace,  we 
take  our  leave,  regretfully  turning  round  at 
every  step,  unable  to  take  our  eyes  off  the  rose- 
color  marble  columns  that  at  certain  moments 
take  the  mother  of- pearl  flesh  tint  of  a  lovely 
goddess." 


The  only  interest  the  two  friends  took 
in  the  revolution  then  going  on  in  Spain 
arose  from  the  fact  of  its  delaying  the 
arrival  of  their  luggage,  containing  oil 
paints  and  canvas,  and  thus  preventing 
the  execution  of  all  the  wonderful  pic- 
tures they  saw  in  imagination.  Little 
did  they  then  foresee  the  political  events 
that  were  destined  to  wake  them  rudely 
out  of  their  bliss,  touching  all  nearest 
and  dearest  to  their  hearts,  and  dissipat- 
ing the  radiant  visions  around  them  with 
the  icy  breath  of  sadness  and  despair. 
Well  might  they  say  they  could  discern 
no  cloud  on  the  bright  blue  sky  of 
Spain  ;  but  there  was  one  looming  on 
the  northern  horizon,  no  bigger  than  a 
man's  hand,  that  was  destined  ere  long 
to  overshadow  the  heavens,  chasing  the 
brightness  and  sunshine  out  of  their 
lives. 

With  the  restlessness  and  energy  of  his 
nature,  Henri,  now  that  he  had  become 
acquainted  with  the  works  of  the  Moors 
in  Spain,  felt  impelled  to  study  them 
also  in  Africa.  So  his  next  letters  are 
dated  from  Tangiers,  where  the  festival 
of  Rhamadan  was  in  course  of  celebra- 
tion ;  and 'he  soon  saw  enough  to  con- 
vince him  that  a  lengthened  residence  in 
the  old  African  town  would  be  of  great 
advantage  artistically.  His  pockets  were 
full  of  money,  as  he  had  just  sold  his 
picture  of  ' '  Saldme  "  to  a  dealer  for 
£560.  He  therefore  took  a  studio,  and 
wrote  to  his  friend,  George  Clairin,  to 
Granada,  telling  him  that  he  must  come 
over.  And  there  they  set  up  house 
together,  decorating  the  interior  in  the 
style  of  their  beloved  Alhambra,  paint- 
ing the  walls  themselves. 


*t 


I  shall  certainly  do  my  work  for  the  Ex- 
hibition here.  I  am  twenty  times  better  and 
happier  than  in  Rome,  with  its  oppressive  at- 
mosphere and  theatrical-looking  models.  Our 
rooms  are  covered,  couches  and  floor,  with 
Eastern  carpets.  We  have  become  quite 
Moorish  in  our  habits  and  customs  ;  always 
leave  our  slippers  at  the  door.  No  chairs  are 
allowed  in  the  establishment ;  all  European 
ugliness  is  strictly  prohibited.  Our  domestics 
consist  of  Lagraine,  my  servant,  who  superin- 
tends the  preparation  of  colors  and  canvas, 
photography  and  carpentry  ;  Nana,  our  cook, 
and  Ali  Pata,  my  groom,  a  small,  shrivelled* 
up  monstrosity  of  fifty,  as  ugly  as  he  is  intelli- 
gent. Besides  these  we  have  an  Arab  boy  who 
does  all  the  marketing  and  out-door  work, 
and,  to  complete  the  establishment,  a  lovely 
Moorish  girl,  who  not  only  '  poses  '  to  us  her- 
self, but  brings  her  friends  too.     Imagine  the 
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picture  we  have  around  us  when  we  ascend  to 
the  balcony  at  the  top  of  our  abode,  the  snow- 
white  town,  descending  in  terraces  to  the  sea, 
like  a  staircase  of  marble  steps.  All  the  flat 
roofs  covered  with  groups  of  Moorish  women 
and  negresses,  seated  on  carpets  or  standing 
about,  hanging  out  their  washing  on  cords 
stretched  across.  The  combination  made  by 
their  yellow  turbans,  silver  embroidered  petti- 
coats, and  rose-color  or  green  handkerchiefs, 
Is  wonderful.  At  last,  in  truth,  we  see  the 
East.  I  will  so  impregnate  myself  with  beauty 
and  light  that  I  ne€d  not  be  afraid  of  return- 
ing to  our  dull,  every-day  world,  and  forget- 
ting the  experiences  I  have  made  here.  When 
I  live  in  Paris  again  I  shall  only  have  to  shut 
my  eyes  to  summon  up  Moors,  fellahs,  Hin- 
doos, enchanted  palaces,  golden  plains,  azure 
lakes,  in  fact  all  the  East.  Oh,  blessed,  thrice 
blessed  light !  They  tell  me  it  is  better  to  in- 
trust the  Saldme  (which  I  am  sending  off)  to  a 
cockle-shell  of  a  sailing  vessel  than  to  a  Span- 
ish railway.  I  forget  the  story  :  look  it  up  for 
me.  The  moment  is  chosen  immediately  after 
Saldme  has  danced  before  Herod,  which  will 
explain  the  tossed  hair  and  short  dress." 

The  appearance  of  this  work  in  the 
Paris  salon  was  the  artistic  event  of  the 
year.  The  idea  was  an  entirely  new 
one.  There  was  nc*  composition,  no 
story  told  ;  it  simply  depended  on  ex- 
traordinary execution  for  the  effect  pro- 
duced. The  charge  of  sensuality  was 
brought  against  it,  and  here  certainly 
we  think  Regnault  must  plead  guilty  ; 
but  was  it  not  the  fault  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  and  the  people  for  whom 
he  painted  ?  Both  the  artist  and  his 
countrymen  required  purifying  of  the 
great  national  sin  of  materialism  in  a 
fire  such  as  no  country  ever  went 
through  before.  He  was  destined,  alas  ! 
to  succumb,  carrying  with  him  all  the 
unfulfilled  promises  of  his  youth,  and  all 
the  possibilities  his  admirers  prophesied 
for  him.  Of  the  charge  of  seeking  to 
startle  by  selecting  original  and  bizarre 
subjects,  he  defends  himself  indignantly. 
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I  have  no  intention  of  revolutionizing  or 
dazzling  the  public  mind.  It  would  be  a  blun- 
der to  attempt  it,  and  I  hope  you  do  not 
believe  me  capable  of  such  want  of  enlighten- 
ment. I  paint  whatever  comes  into  my  head, 
and  appears  to  me  simple  and  natural.  If  my 
critics  profess  to  think  I  try  to  ape  eccentricity, 
I  cannot  prevent  their  doing  so.  Remem- 
ber, I  am  left  to  my  own  inspirations  here,  I 
see  no  other  artistic  work,  and  follow,  unin- 
fluenced, my  personal  sentiment  and  manner 
of  seeing  things.  I  dare  say,  however,  it  is 
true  that  I  do  not  give  sufficient  solidity  and 
depth  of  tone.  The  fact  is,  I  paint  in  the 
midst  of  brilliant  sunshine,  and  am  accustom- 
ed to  see  figures  on  a  background  of  dead 
white,  which  most  likely  has  induced  me  to  use 


a  wrong  key-note  in  the  pervading  color.  I 
have  no  doubt  I  am  off  the  right  path  alto- 
gether. Do  write  to  me,  and  say  sincerely 
what  you  think  of  the  picture- 1  now  send." 

He  had  a  magic  power  of  putting 
the  sunshine  amid  which  he  lived  upon 
his  canvas.  Can  we  not  all  of  us  re- 
member turning  in  from  the  murky 
atmosphere  of  the  London  streets  to  a 
small  dark  gallery  in  Bond  Street,  and 
standing  astonished  opposite  the  ' '  Exe- 
cution without  Judgment,"  dazzled  by 
the  light  and  luminousness  of  the  sky,  and 
sunlit  marble  steps,  at  the  foot  of  which 
lay  the  decapitated  figure,  the  red  blood 
running  down  and  staining  the  white- 
ness of  the  staircase  ?  It  was  the  work' 
of  a  young  Titian,  playing  with  the  gifts 
the  gods  had  bestowed  upon  him. 

The  announcement  of  the  declaration 
of  war  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  from  a 
cloudless  sky  upon  the  two  friends, 
shivering  their  bright  dreams  into  frag- 
ments ;  destroying  the  peace  and  hap- 
piness of  the  life  they  were  leading 
amid  the  picturesque  and  artistic  sur- 
roundings of  their  African  home.  Like 
the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  they  at 
first  expected  to  hear  of  nothing  but  tri- 
umph, and  victory  ;  all  the  more  cruel 
therefore  was  their  disappointment  and 
grief  when  the  news  of  the  disasters  and 
misfortunes  that  befell  the  French  arms 
reached  them.  They  had  no  longer  any 
heart  to  paint,  and  spent  their  whole 
time  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  steamer 
from  Gibraltar  with  the  last  papers  and 
telegrams,  or  rushing  off  to  official  head- 
quarters to  learn  more  accurate  informa- 
tion. When  the  news  got  very  bad  they 
made  up  their  minds  to  hasten  to  the 
aid  of  their  unfortunate  country.  Reg- 
nault writes  :  "  We  are  off,  father.  We 
must  return  home  and  learn  to  handle 
heavier  tools  than  the  palette  and  brush  ; 
France  has  need  of  all  her  sons  to  aid 
her  in  her  vast  distress." 

Toward  the  middle  of  September  he 
and  his  friend  Clairin  reached  Paris, 
trembling  lest  they  should  find  it 
already  invested,  and  all  possibility  of 
entrance  cut  off.  Those  who  had  known 
Regnault  before  were  struck  by  the  dif- 
ference that  three  years  had  wrought  in 
him.  Their  memory  was  that  of  an  en- 
thusiastic young  student,  full  of  charm 
but  reckless  and  wild.  They  found  the 
same  enthusiasm  restrained  and  kept  in 
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check.  The  same  charm  considerably 
enhanced  by  the  moral  improvement 
effected  in  heart  and  mind.  He 
was  v  now  matured,  serious,  having 
placed  his  affections  high,  and  above 
those  affections  his  duty  and  honor. 
He  enrolled  himself  at  first  in  a  bat- 
talion of  "  Franc-Tireurs, ' '  but  yielded 
shortly  afterward  to  the  persuasions  of 
his  friends,  and  entered  the  ranks  of  the 
National  Guard.  A  feeling  of  devotion 
animated  him,  and  gave  him  that  naive 
and  sublime  confidence  which  supported 
the  brave  defenders  of  Paris  to  the  last. 
Amid  all  the  stress  and  bustle  of  war, 
however,  his  heart  turned  often  to  his 
work  and  his  sunny  home  at  Tangiers. 
Seventeen  days  before  his  death  he  writes 
to  his  friend  at  Gibraltar  : 

"I  do  not  know  if  you  ever  received  the 
letter  I  sent  you  by  balloon  post  six  weeks 
ago.     I  was  then  on  the  point  of  starting  for 
the  front  with  Clairin,  and  have  been  kept  heie 
for  a  month  doing  duty  in  the  advanced  posts, 
sleeping  in  the  snow  on  the  frozen  earth,  or  on 
a  lake  of  half-thawed  mud,  sometimes  with  not 
a  thing  to  eat,  but  obliged  to  march  every  day 
twelve   hours,  knapsack  on  back — fasting  :  in 
fact,  all  the  delights  of  active  warfare — in  a 
severe  winter  campaign.     We  slept  under  a 
tent  at  the  foot  of  Mont-Valerien,  exposed  to 
the  most  violent  and  cutting  wind  during  the 
three  coldest  nights  of  the  year,  the  thermome- 
ter marking  fifteen  to  seventeen  degrees  be- 
low zero.     Several  men  were  frozen  to  death. 
It  was  a  sore  trial  for  all,  but  almost  unbeara- 
ble for  me,  who  had  passed  three  winters  in  a 
warm  climate.      Let  us  hope  our  sufferings 
will  be  of  some  avail.     We  get  no  news  from 
outside,  and  have  no    idea    how  things  are 
going.     My  father  has  been  a  prisoner  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  and  I  have 
had  no  news  of  him  for  the  last  three  or  four 
months.     The  population  of  Paris  are  very 
calm  ;  they  bear  the  deprivations  they  have  to 
undergo  with  extraordinary  patience.     No  one 
complains ;    all  have  become    resigned,   and 
only  ask  as  a  reward  good  news  of  the  fighting 
in  the  provinces,  and  the  joy  of  taking  part  in 
the  last  struggle   that  is   destined   to  deliver 
Paris.     Be  good  enough  to  look  after  Legraine, 
my  servant,  and   see    if    he  is  still  at  Tan- 
giers  ;  if  not,  ascertain  who  is  taking  care  of 
my  studio.     In  case  I  should  die  in  this  war, 
M.  Clairin  (George's  father)  possesses  a  paper 
in  which  my  last  wishes  are  written,  and  he  is 
authorized  to  repay  any  disbursements  made 
by  you  or  others/" 


*» 


duties  they  were  spent  with  his  be- 
trothed. But  the  darkness  of  the  politi- 
cal horizon  dimmed  the  brightness  even 
of  his  personal  future  ;  he  could  not 
hold  up  against  the  pervading  feeling  of 
gloom  ;  he  went  through  the  regular 
routine  of  his  life  with  the  same  perse- 
vering precision  and  heroism,  but  all  the 
energy  of  trust  and  confidence  had  gone. 
He  kept  a  journal  during  his  long 
nights  of  vigil  at  his  post,  in  which  we 
can  see  how  this  sadness  weighed  on  him. 


And  yet,  though  he  faced  death  thus 
calmly,  he  had  every  reason  to  be  enam- 
ored of  life.  Since  his  return  a  mar- 
riage he  had  long  wished  for  had  been 
decided  on,  and  whenever  he  could 
snatch      a      moment      from     military 


"  We  have  lost  a  great  many  of  the  rank  and 
file,"  he  writes  ;  "  ihe  gaps  must  be  filled,  and 
with  better,  stronger  men.  This  ought  to  be  * 
lesson  to  us.  We  must  not  permit  ourselves 
to  be  enervated  by  a  life  of  easy  pleasure. 
Existence  for  its  own  sake  is  no  longer  possi- 
ble. A  short  time  ago  it  was  the  fashion  to 
believe  in  nothing  but  enjoyment,  but  to-day 
the  Republic  calls  on  us  to  lead  a  pure,  honora- 
ble, serious  life,  and  to  offer  up  our  souls 
and  bodies'  on  the  altar  of  our  country,  and  in 
a  more  extended  sense  as  a  sacrifice  in  the 
cause  of  emancipated  humanity." 

As  a  common  soldier,  Regnault  had 
shirked  none  of  the  duties  of  his  posi- 
tion. His  captain,  struck  by  his  zeal, 
intelligence,  and  courage,  offered  him 
promotion.  Regnault  declined  the 
honor,  however,  and  gave  his  reasons  in 
an  admirably  simple,  patriotic  letter. 
He  says  in  one  paragraph  : 

"  Perhaps  the  qualities  of  coolness  and  sub- 
mission which  you  are  pleased  to  acknowledge 
I  possess  might,  thanks  to  your  instruction, 
have  made  me  a  passable  officer.  But  I  am 
afraid  that  my  very  small  experience  in  mili- 
tary affairs  might  expose  me  to  the  necessity 
of  receiving  instruction  from  those  of  a  lower 
grade  than  myself  who  would  be  more  worthy 
and  capable  of  filling  the  position.  My  exam- 
ple therefore  will  be  of  more  avail  than  my 
commands.  I  have  decided  to  undergo  the 
fatigues  and  trials  of  the  profession  without 
faltering,  to  be  always  well  to  the  front,  and 
so  encourage  those  of  my  comrades  who  might 
be  inclined  to  hesitate.  In  me  you  have  a 
good  soldier  ;  do  not  lose  him  for  the  sake  of 
making  an  inferior  officer." 

Regnault  was  killed  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty,  at  Bougival,  on  the  19th  of 
January,  struck  down  by  almost  the  last 
shot  fired  under  the  walls  of  Paris. 
The  mobilized  battalions  of  the  National 
Guard  had  received  an  order  to  attack 
the  Prussians  intrenched  behind  the 
walls  of  the  park  of  Bougival.  The 
French  soldiers  fought  heroically  all 
day,  but  to  no  effect.  When  evening 
came  the  command  to  retire  was  given. 

Among  those  whose  fate  was  uncer- 
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tain  was  Henri  Regnault.  His  comrades 
had  seen  him  lingering  behind,  and  im- 
plored him  to  come  on  with  them.  ' '  I 
only  want  to  fire  off  my  last  cartridges, 
and  will  join  you  directly,"  answered 
the  brave  young  voice  through  the 
smpke  and  twilight.  It  was  the.  last  ever 
seen  or  heard  of  him.  The  news  of  his 
disappearance  was  known  that  night  in 
Paris.  All,  however,  were  unwilling  to 
believe  he  was  killed.  George  Clairin 
set  himself  at  dawn  next  day  to  seek  his 
friend  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  in  vain, 
and  it  was  only  on  the  2 2d  of  January  that 
the  body  was  recognized  among  the 
dead  brought  to  the  cemetery  of  Pfere- 
la-Chaise  for  burial.  The  effect  the 
confirmation  of  his  sad  fate  caused  in 
Paris  was  most  remarkable.  Although 
suffering  under  the  humiliation  of  a  vast 
national  disaster,  there  were  tears  left  to 
shed  forlhe  loss  of  him  who  had  died  so 
bravely  fighting  in  her  cause.  The  fu 
neral  service  was  read  on  the  eve  of  the 
capitulation  of  the  capital,  the  solemn 
silence  being  only  broken  at  rare  intervals 
by  the  boom  of  the  cannon  on  the  dis- 
tant ramparts. 


Henri's  family  were  absent,  ignorant 
even  of  his  sad  fate ;  but  a  wreath  of 
white  lilac  that  lay  on  his  coffin  testified 
there  was  one  who  mourned  more  deeply 
and  hopelessly  than  even  father,  brother, 
or  sisters.  All  the  artistic  and  literary 
world  were  present  also  to  do  their  young 
comrade  honor  ;  for  in  those  cultivated 
circles,  where  art  reigns  supreme  and 
is  a  portion  of  the  national  life  and 
pride,  they  felt  a  ray  of  brightness  had 
departed,  and  that  the  angel  of  death 
had  indeed  dealt  them  a  cruel  blow. 
Although  he  had  only  exhibited  a  few 
works,  all  had  felt,  with  the  appreciative 
sensibility  of  their  race,  that  there  was 
the  promise  of  a  great  artist  in  the  brave 
bright  spirit  that  had  been  snatched 
from  among  them.  And  so,  during  the 
cruel  sad  months  that  followed,  the 
great  city  shed  many  a  tear  on  his 
grave,  chanted  many  a  poem  in  his 
honor,  and  enshrined  his  memory  for- 
ever in  her  great  beating  heart,  among 
those;  of  her  best- loved  and  most  gifted 
children. — Temple  Bar. 
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it 


MARY,  MARV  !  " 


Is  there  any  one  awake  and  listening 
— perhaps  with  a  tremor  of  the  heart — 
for  the  calling  out  of  ' '  White  Dove, 
ahoy  !"  from  the  shore  ?  Once  the  ordi- 
nary loud  noises  of  the  morning  are  over 
— the  brief  working  of  the  pump,  the 
washing  down  of  the  decks — silence 
reigns  once  more  throughout  the  yacht. 
One  cart  only  hear  a  whispering  of  the 
rain  above. 

Then,  in  the  distance,  there  is  the 
muffled  sound  of  the  paddles  of  a  steam- 
er ;  and  that  becomes  fainter  and  fainter, 
while  the  White  Dove  gradually  loses  the 
motion  caused  by  the  passing  waves. 
Again  there  is  an  absolute  stillness, 
with  only  that  whispering  of  the  rain. 

But  this  sudden  sound  of  oars  ?  and 
the  slight  shock  against  the  side  of  the 
vessel  ?  The  only  person  on  board  the 
yacht  who  is  presentable  whips  a  shawl 


over  her  head,  darts  up  the  companion 
way,  and  boldy  emerges  into  the  moist 
and  dismal  morning. 

"  Oh,  Angus  !"  she  cries  to  this 
streaming  black  figure  that  has  just 
stepped  on  deck,  "  what  a  day  you  have 
brought  with  you  !" 

"  Oh,  it  is  nothing  !"  says  a  cheerful 
voice  from  out  of  the  dripping  mackin- 
tosh— perhaps  it  is  this  shining  black 
garment  that  "makes  the  wet  face  and 
whiskers  and  hair  glow  redder  than  ever, 
and  makes  the  blue  eyes  look  even  bluer. 
"  Nothing  at  all  !  John  and  I  have 
agreed  it  is  going  to  clear.  But  this 
is  a  fine  place  to  be  in,  with  a  falling 
glass  !  If  you  get  a  squall  down  from 
Glencoe,  you  won't  forget  it." 

"  A  squall !"  she  says,  looking 
around  in  amazement.  Well  might  she 
exclaim  ;  for  the  day  is  still  and  gray 
and  sombre  ;  the  mountains  are  swathed 
in  mist ;  the  smooth  sea  troubled  only 
by  the  constant  rain. 
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However,  the  ruddy-faced  Doctor, 
having  divested  himself  of  his  dripping 
garment,  follows  his  hostess  down  the 
companion,  and  into  the  saloon,  and  sits 
down  on  one  of  the  'couches.  There  is 
an  odd,  half-pathetic  expression  on  his 
face  as  he  looks  around. 

44  It  seems  a  long  time  ago,"  he  says, 
apparently  to  himself. 

"What  does?"  ask  his  hostess,  re- 
moving her  head-gear. 

44  The  evenings  we  used  to  spend  in 
this  very  saloon,"  says  he — looking  with 
a  strange  interest  on  those  commonplace 
objects,  the  draughts  and  dominoes,  the 
candlesticks  and  cigar-boxes,  the  cards 
and  books — 44  away  up  there  in  the  north. 
It  seems  years  since  we  were  at  Dunve- 
gan,  doesn't  it,  and  lying  off  Vaternish 
Point  ?  There  never  was  as  snug  a  cabin 
as  this  in  any  yacht.  It  is  like  return- 
ing to  an  old  home  to  get  into  it." 

11  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  so," 
says  his  hostess,  regarding  him  with  a 
great  kindliness.  "  We  will  try  to  make 
you  forget  that  you  have  ever  been  away. 
Although,"  she  added  frankly,  "  I  must 
tell  you  you  have  been  turned  out 
of  your  state-room — for  a  time.  I  know 
you  won't  mind  having  a  berth  made  up 
for  you  on  one  of  those  couches. ' ' 

44  Of  course  not,"  he  said  ;  "  if  I  am 
not  in  your  way  at  all.     But — " 

And  his  face  asked  the  question. 

44  Oh  !  it  is  a  nephew  of  Denny-mains 
who  has  come  on  board — a  Mr.  Smith, 
a  very  nice  young  fellow  ;  I  am  sure  you 
will  like  him." 

There  was  nothing  said  in  reply  to 
this. 

Then  the  new-comer  inquired,  rather 
timidly,  "  You  are  well,  I  hope  ?" 

44  Oh,  yes  !" 

44  And — and  Miss  Avon  too?"  said 
he. 

44  Oh,  yes  !  But  Mary  has  suffered  a 
great  misfortune  since  you  left. ' ' 

She  looked  up  quickly.  Then  she 
told  him  the  story  ;  and  in  telling  him 
her  indignation  awoke  afresh.  She 
spoke  rapidly.  The  old  injury  had 
touched  her  anew. 

But,  strangely  enough,  although  Angus 
Sutherland  displayed  a  keen  interest  in 
the  matter,  he  was  not  at  all  moved  to 
that  passion  of  anger  and  desire  for  ven- 
geance that  had  shaken  the  Laird.  Not 
at  all.     He  was  very  thoughtful  for  a 


time  ;  but  he  only  said,  ' '  You  mean  she 
has  to  support  herself  now  ?" 

14  Absolutely." 

4  4  She  will  naturally  prefer  that  to  be- 
ing dependent  on  her  friends  ?  " 

44  She  will  not  be  dependent  on  her 
friends,  I  know, ' '  is  the  answer ; 
44  though  the  Laird  has  taken  such  a 
great  liking  for  her  that  I  believe  he 
would  give  her  half  Denny-mains." 

He  started  a  little  bit  at  this,  but 
immediately  said, 

44  Of  course  she  will  prefer  indepen- 
dence. And,  as  you  say,  she  is  quite 
capable  of  earning  her  own  living. 
Well,  she  does  not  worry  about  it  ?  It 
does  not  trouble  her  mind  ?" 

44  That  affair  of  her  uncle  wounded 
her  very  keenly,  I  imagine,  though  she 
said  little  ;  but  as  for  the  loss  of  her  lit- 
tle fortune,  not  at  all !  She  is  as  light- 
hearted  as  ever.  The  only  thi%g  is  that 
she  is  possessed  by  a  mad  notion  that 
she  should  start  away  at  once  for  Lon- 
don." 

44  Why?" 

44  To  begin  work ;  I  tell  her  she 
must  work  here. ' ' 

41  But  she  is  not  anxious  ?  She  is  not 
troubled?" 

4  4  Not  a  bit !  The  Laird  says  she  has 
the  courage  of  ten  men  ;  and  I  believe 
him." 

44  That  is  all  right.  I  was  going  to 
prescribe  a  course  of  Marcus  Aurelius  ; 
but  if  you  have  got  philosophy  in  your 
blood  it  is  better  than  getting  it  in 
through  the  brain." 

And  so  this  talk  ended,  leaving  on 
the  mind  of  one  of  those  two  friends  a 
distinct  sense  of  disappointment.  She 
had  been  underthe  impression  that  An- 
gus Sutherland  had  a  very  warm  regard 
for  Mary  Avon  ;  and  she  had  formed 
certain  other  suspicions.  She  had  made 
sure  that  he,  more  quickly  than  any  one 
else,  would  resent  the  injury  done  to 
this  helpless  girl.  And  now  he  seemed 
to  treat  it  as  of  no  account.  If  she  was 
not  troubling  herself  ;  if  she  was  not 
giving  herself  headaches  about  it ;  then, 
no  matter  !  It  was  a  professional  view 
of  the  case.  A  dose  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius ?  It  was  not  thus  that  the  warm- 
hearted Laird  had  espoused  Mary 
•  Avon's  cause. 

Then  the  people  came  one  by  one  in 
to  breakfast ;   and  our  young   Doctor 
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was  introduced  to  the  stranger  who  had 
ousted  him  from  his  state-room.  Last 
of  all  came  Mary  Avon. 

How  she  managed  to  go  along  to  him, 
and  to  shal^^ands  with  him,  seeing  that 
her  eyes  were  bent  on  the  floor  all  the 
time,  was  a  mystery.  But  she  did  shake 
hands  with  him,  and  said  "  How  do 
you  do  ?"  in  a  somewhat  formal  man- 
ner ;  and  she  seemed  a  little  paler  than 
usual. 

"  I  don't  think  you  are  looking  quite 
as  well  as  when  I  left, ' '  said  he,  with  a 
great  interest  and  kindness  in  his  look. 

'  *  Thank  you,  I  am  very  well, ' '  she 
said  ;  and  then  she  instantly  turned  to 
the  Laird  and  began  chatting  to  him. 
Angus  Sutherland's  face  burned  red  ;  it 
was  not  thus  she  had  been  used  to  greet 
him  in  the  morning,  when  we  were  far 
away  beyond  the  shores  of  Canna. 

And  then,  when  we  found  that  the 
rain  was  over,  and  that  there  was  not  a 
breath  of  wind  in  this  silent,  gray,  som- 
bre world  of  mountain  and  mist,  and 
when  we  went  ashore  for  a  walk  along 
the  still  lake,  what  must  she  needs  do 
but  attach  herself  to  the  Laird,  and  take 
no  notice  of  her  friend  of  former  days  ? 
Angus  walked  behind  with  his  hostess, 
but  he  rarely  took  his  eyes  off  the  peo- 
ple in  front.  And  when  Miss  Avon, 
picking  up  a  wild  flower  now  and  again, 
was  puzzling  over  its  name,  he  did  not, 
as  once  he  would  have  done,  come  to 
her  help  with  his  student-days'  knowl- 
edge °f  botany.  Howard  Smith  brought 
%&  a  bit  of  wall  rue,  and  said  he  thought 
they  called  it  Asplenium  marinutn  : 
there  was  no  interference.  The  pre- 
occupied Doctor  behind  only  asked  how 
far  Miss  Avon  was  going  to  walk  with 
her  lame  foot. 

The  Laird  of  Denny-mains  knew 
nothing  of  all  this  occult  business.  He 
was  rejoicing  in  his  occupation  of  phi- 
losopher and  guide.  He  was  assuring  us 
all  that  this  looked  like  a  real  Highland 
day — far  more  so  than  the  Algerian  blue 
sky  that  had  haunted  us  for  so  long.  He 
pointed  out,  as  we  walked  along  the 
winding  shores  of  Loch  Leven,  by  the 
path  that  rose,  and  fell,  and  skirted  small 
precipices  all  hanging  in  foliage,  how 
beautiful  was  that  calm,  slate-blue  mir- 
ror beneath,  showing  every  outline  of 
the  sombre  mountains,  with  their  masses 
of  Landseer  mist.  He  stopped  his  com- 
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panion  to  ask  her  if  she  had  ever  seen 
any  thing  finer  in  color  than  the  big  clus- 
ters of  scarlet  rowans  among  the  yellow- 
green  leaves.  Did  she  notice  the  scent 
of  the  meadow-sweet  in  the  moist  air  of 
this  patch  of  wood  ?  He  liked  to  see 
those  white  stars  of  the  grass-of-Parnas- 
sus  ;  they  reminded  him  of  many  a  stroll 
among  the  hills  about  Loch  Katrine. 

"And  this  still  Loch  Leven,"  he 
said  at  length,  and  without  the  least 
blush  on  his  face,  "  with  the  Glencoe 
mountains  at  the  end  of  it,  I  have  often 
heard  say  was  as  picturesque  a  loch  as 
any  in  Scotland  on  a  gloomy  day  like 
this.  Gloomy  I  call  it,  but  ye  see  there 
are  fine  silver  glints  among  the  mist ; 
and — and,  in  fact,  there's  a  friend  of 
mine  has  often  been  wishing  to  have  a 
water-color  sketch  of  it.  If  ye  had  time, 
Miss  Mary,  to  make  a  bit  drawing  from 
the  deck  of  the  yacht,  ye  might  name 
your  own  price — just  name  your  own 
price.     I  will  buy  it  for  him." 

A  friend  !  Mary  Avon  knew  very 
well  who  the  friend  was. 

" 1  should  be  afraid,  sir,"  said  she, 
laughing,  "  to  meddle  with  any  thing 
about  Glencoe." 

"  Toots  !  toots  !"  said  he  ;  "  ye  have 
not  enough  confidence.  I  know  twenty 
young  men  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
who  have  painted  every  bit  of  Glencoe, 
from  the  bridge  to  the  King's  House 
inn,  and  not  one  of  them  able  to  come 
near  ye.  Mind,  I'm  looking  forward  to 
showing  your  pictures  to  Tom  Gal-  1 
braitb  ;  I'm  thinking  he'll  stare  !" 

The  Laird  chuckled  again. 

"  Oh,  aye  !  he  does  not  know  what  a 
formidable  rival  has  come  from  the 
south  ;  I'm  thinking  he'll  stare  when  he 
comes  to  Denny-mains  to  meet  ye. 
Howard,  what's  that  down  there  ?" 

The  Laird  had  caught  sight  of  a  pink 
flower  on  the  side  of  a  steep  little  ravine 
leading  down  to  the  shore. 

"Oh,  1  don't  want  it;  I  don't  want 
it !"  Mary  Avon  cried. 

But  the  Laird  was  obdurate.  His 
nephew  had  to  go  scrambling  down 
through  the  alders  and  rowan- trees  and 
wet  bracken  to  get  this  bit  of  pink 
crane's-bill  for  Miss  Avon's  bouquet. 
And  of  course  she  was  much  pleased  ; 
and  thanked  him  very  prettily  ;  and  was 
it  catch-fly,  or  Herb  Robert,  or  what  was 
it? 

37 
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Then  out  of  sheer  common  courtesy 
she  had  to  turn  to  Angus  Sutherland. 

"I  am  sure  Doctor  Sutherland  can 
tell  us,"  she  says  timidly  ;  and  she  does 
not  meet  his  eyes. 

44  It  is  one  of  the  crane's-bills,  any 
way,"  he  says  indifferently.  "  Don't 
you  think  you  had  better  return  now, 
Miss  Avon,  or  you  will  hurt  your  foot  ?" 

**4  Oh,  my  foot  is  quite  well  now,  thank 
you  !"  she  says ;  and  on  she  goes 
again. 

We  pass  by  the  first  cuttings  of  the 
slate-quarries  ;  the  men  suspended  by 
ropes  round  their  waists  and  hewing 
away  at  the  face  of  the  cliff.  We  go 
through  the  long  straggling  village  ;  and 
the  Laird  remarks  that  it  is  not  usual 
for  a  Celtic  race  to  have  such  clean  cot- 
tages, with  pots  of  flowers  in  the  win- 
dow. We  saunter  idly  onward,  toward 
those  great  mountain-masses,  and  there 
is  apparently  no  thought  of  returning. 

44  When  we've  gone  so  far,  might  we 
not  go  on  to  the  mouth  of  the  pass  ?" 
she  asks.  "  I  should  like  to  have  a  look 
even  at  the  beginning  of  Glencoe. ' ' 

44  I  thought  so,  said  the  Laird,  with  a 
shrewd  smile.  * '  Oh,  aye  !  we  may  as 
well  go  on." 

Past  those  straggling  cottages,  with 
the  elder-bush  at  their  doors  to  frighten 
away  witches ;  over  the  bridge  that 
spans  the  brawling  Cona  ;  along  the 
valley  down  which  the  stream  rushes  ; 
and  this  gloom  overhead  deepens  and 
1  deepens.  The  first  of  the  great  moun- 
tains appears  on  the  right,  green  to  the 
summit,  and  yet  so  sheer  from  top  to 
bottom  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  those  dots  of  sheep  maintain  their 
footing.  Then  the  marks  on  him  ;  he 
seems  to  be  a  huge  Behemoth,  with  great 
eyes,  grand,  complacent,  even  sardonic 
in  his  look.  But  the  farther  and  farther 
mountains  have  nothing  of  this  mild, 
grand  humor  about  them  ;  they  are  sul- 
len and  awful ;  they  grasp  the  earth  with 
their  mighty  bulk  below,  but  far  away 
they  lift  their  lurid  peaks  to  the 
threatening  skies,  up  there  where  the 
thunder  threatens  to  shake  the  silence 
of  the  world. 

44  Miss  Avon,"  Doctor  Sutherland 
again  remonstrates,  "  you  have  come 
five  or  six  miles  now.  Suppose  you 
have  to  walk  back  in  the  rain  ?' ' 

14  I  don't  mind  about  that,"  she  says 


cheerfully.       4<  But    I    am    dreadfully, 
dreadfully  hungry." 

44  Then  we  must  push  on  to  Clac- 
haig,"  says  the  Laird;  ^there  is  no 
help  for  it."  ^ 

44  But  wait  a  moment,"  she  says. 

She  goes  to  the  side  of  the  road, 
where  the  great  gray  boulders  and  ferns, 
and  moist  marsh-grass  are,  and  begins  to 
gather  handfuls  of  ""  sourocks  ;"  that  is 
to  say,  of  the  smaller  sheep's  sorrel. 
44  Who  will  partake  of  this  feast  to  allay 
the  pangs  of  hunger  ?" 

4  4  Is  thy  servant  a  baa-lamb  that  she 
should  do  this  thing  ?"  her  hostess  says, 
and  drives  the  girl  forward. 

The  inn  is  reached  but  in  time  ;  for 
behold  there  is  a  gray  4<  smurr"  of  mist 
coming  down  the  glen  ;  and  the  rain  is 
beginning  to  darken  the  gray  boulders. 
And  very  welcome  are  those  chairs,  and 
the  bread  and  cheese  and  beer,  and  the 
humble  efforts  in  art  around  the  walls. 
If  the  feast  is  not  as  the  feasting  of  the 
Fishmongers — if  we  have  no  pretty  boxes 
to  carry  home  to  the  children — if  we 
have  no  glimpses  of  the  pale  blue  river 
and  shipping  through  the  orange  light 
of  the  room,  at  least  we  are  not  amazed 
by  the  appearance  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex 
in  the  garb  of  a  Highlander.  And  the 
frugal  meal  is  substantial  enough.  Then 
the  question  about  getting  back  arises. 

44  Now,  Mary,"  says  her  hostess, 
44  you  have  got  to  pay  for  your  amuse- 
ment. How  will  you  like  walking  seven 
or  eight  miles  in  a  thunder-storm  ?"  rfj 

But  here  the  Laird  laughs.  ^^ 

44  No,  no,"  he  says,  going  to  the  win- 
dow. *4  That  wagonette  that  has  just 
come  up  I  ordered  at  the  inn  on  pass- 
ing. Ye  will  not  have  to  walk  a  step, 
my  lass  ;  but  I  think  we  had  better  be 
going,  as  it  looks  black  overhead." 

Black  enough,  indeed,  was  it  as  we 
drove  back  in  this  silent  afternoon,  with 
a  thunder-storm  apparently  about  to 
break  over  our  heads.  And  it  was  close 
and  sultry  when  we  got  on  board  again, 
though  there  was  as  yet  no  wind.  Cap- 
tain John  did  not  like  the  look  of  the 
sky. 

44 1  said  you  were  going  to  bring  a 
gale  with  you,  Angus,"  his  hostess  re- 
marked to  him  cheerfully  at  dinner. 

41  It  begins  to  look  like  it,"  he  an- 
swered gravely  ;  4*  and  it  is  getting  too 
late  to  run  away  from  here  if  the  wind 
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rises.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  blow,  if  I 
were  John,  I  would  put  out  the  starboard 
anchor." 

"  I  know  he  will  take  your  advice," 
she  answers  promptly. 

We  saw  little  of  Angus  Sutherland 
that  evening,  for  it  was  raining  hard 
and  blowing  hard  ;  and  the  cabin  below, 
with  its  lit  candles,  and  books,  and 
cards,  and  what  not,  was  cheerful 
enough,  while  he  seemed  very  much  to 
prefer  being  on  deck.  We  could  hear 
the  howling  of  the  wind  through  the  rig- 
ing,  and  the  girgling  of  the  water  along 
the  sides  of  the  yacht ;  and  we  knew 
by  the  way  she  was  swaying  that  she 
was  pulling  hard  at  her  anchor  chain. 
There  was  to  be  no  beautiful  moon- 
light for  us  that  night,  with  the  black 
shadows  on  the  hills,  and  the  lane  of  sil- 
ver on  the  water. 

A  dripping  and  glistening  figure 
comes  down  the  companion  ;  a  gleam- 
ing red  face  appears  at  the  door.  Mary 
Avon  looks  up  from  her  draughts  but 
for  an  instant. 

4  *  Well,  Angus,  what  is  the  report  ?' ' 
says  Queen  Titania  brightly.  "  And 
what  is  all  the  noise  on  deck  ?  And 
why  don't  you  come  below  ?" 

"  They  have  been  paying  out  more  an- 
chor chain,  *  *  says  the  rough  voice  from 
out  of  the  mackintosh  ;  "  it  is  likely 
to  be  a  nasty  night,  and  we  are  going  to 
lower  the  topmast  now.  I  want  you  to 
be  so  kind  as  to  tell  Fred  to  leave  out 
some  whiskey  and  some  bread  and 
cheese,  for  John  thinks  of  having  an 
anchor  watch." 

"  The  bread  and  cheese  and  whiskey 
Fred  can  get  at  any  time, ' '  says  she  ;  and 
she  adds,  with  some  warmth,  "  But  you 
are  not  going  to  stay  on  deck  on  such  a 
night.  Come  in  here  at  once.  Leave 
your  mackintosh  on  the  steps." 

Is  it  that  he  looks  at  that  draught- 
board ?  It  is  Mr.  Howard  Smith  who 
is  playing  with  Mary  Avon.  The  faith- 
less Miranda  has  got  another  Ferdinand 
now. 

"  I  think  I  would  rather  take  my  turn 
like  the  rest, ' '  he  says  absently.  *  *  There 
may  be  some  amusement  before  the 
morning." 

And  so  the  black  figure  turned  away 
and  disappeared  ;  and  a  strange  thing 
was  that  the  girl  playing  draughts  seemed 
to  have  been  so  bewildered  by  the  ap- 


parition that  she  stared  at  the  board, 
and  could  not  be  got  to  understand  how 
she  had  made  a  gross  and  gigantic  blun- 
der. 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  oh,  certainly  !"  she  said 
hurriedly  ;  but  she  did  not  know  how 
to  retrieve  her  obvious  mistake. 

Chapter  XXVII. 

AN    UNSPOKEN    APPEAL. 

"  What  have  I  done  ?  Is  she  vexed  ? 
Have  I  offended  her?"  he  asked 
the  next  morning,  in  a  rapid  man- 
ner, when  his  hostess  came  on  deck. 
The  gale  had  abated  somewhat,  but 
gloom  overspread  earth  and  sky.  It 
was  nothing  to  the  gloom  that  over- 
spread his  usually  frank  and  cheerful 
face. 

1  *  You  mean  Mary  ?' '  she  says,  though 
she  knows  well  enough. 

"  Yes  ;  haven't  you  seen  ?  She  seems 
to  treat  me  as  though  we  had  never  met 
before — as  though  we  were  perfect 
strangers — and  I  know  she  is  too  kind- 
hearted  to   cause  any  one  any  pain — " 

Here  he  looks  somewhat  embarrassed 
for  a  moment ;  but  his  customary 
straightforwardness  comes  to  his  rescue. 

"  Yes  ;  I  will  confess  I  am  very  much 
hurt  by  it.  And — and  I  should  like  to 
know  if  there  was  any  cause.  Surely 
you  must  have  noticed  it  ?" 

She  had  noticed  it,  sure  enough  ;  and,, 
in  contrast  with  that  studied  coldness* 
which  Mary  Avon  had  shown   to   her- 
friend  of  former  days,  she  had  remarked* 
the    exceeding    friendliness  the  young, 
lady    was    extending    to   the    Laird's 
nephew.     But  would  she  draw  the  obvi- 
ous conclusion  ?     Not  likely  ;  she  was. 
too  stanch  a  friend  to  believe  any  such 
thing.     All  the  same  there  remained  in. 
her  mind  a  vague  feeling  of  surprise, 
with  perhaps  a  touch  of  personal  injury.. 

"  Well,  Angus,  you  know,"  she  said 
evasively;  "  Mary  is  very  much  preoccu- 
pied just  at  present.     Her  whole  con- 
dition of  life  is  changed,  and  she  has- 
many  things  to  think  of — " 

"  Yes  ;  but  she  is  frank  enough  with* 
her  other  friends.  What  have  I  done 
that  I  should  be  made  a  stranger  of  ?" 

A  pathetic  answer  comes  to  these  idle 
frettings  of  the  hour.  Far  away  on  the 
shore  a  number  of  small  black  figures, 
emerge  from  the  woods,  and  slowly  pass. 
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along  the  winding  road  that  skirts  the 
rocks.  They  are  following  a  cart — a 
common  farm-yard  cart  ;  but  on  the 
wooden  planks  is  placed  a  dark  object 
that  is  touched  here  and  there  with  silver 
— or  perhaps  it  is  only  the  white  cords. 
Between  the  overhanging  gloom  of  the 
mountains  and  the  cold  rays  of  the 
wind-swept  sea  the  small  black  line 
passes  slowly  on.  And  these  two  on 
board  the  yacht  watch  it  in  silence. 
Are  they  listening  for  the  wail  of  the 
pipes — the  wild  dirge  of  Lord  Lovat,  or 
the  cry  of  the  Cumhadh  na  Cloinne? 
But  the  winds  are  loud,  and  the  rushing 
seas  are  loud  ;  and  now  the  rude  farm- 
yard cart  with  its  solemn  burden  is  away 
out  at  the  point ;  and  presently  the  whole 
simple  pageant  has  disappeared.  The 
lonely  burying-ground  lies  far  away 
among  the  hills. 

Angus  Sutherland  turns  round  again, 
with  a  brief  sigh. 

41  It  will  be  all  the  same  in  a  few 
years, ' '  he  says  to  his  hostess  ;  and  then 
he  adds  indifferently,  ' 4  What  do  you 
say  about  starting  ?  The  wind  is  against 
us  ;  but  any  thing  is  better  than  lying 
here.  There  were  some  bad  squalls  in 
the  night." 

Very  soon  after  this  the  silent  loch 
is  resounding  with  the  rattle  of  hal- 
yards, blocks,  and  chains,  and  Angus 
Sutherland  is  seeking  distraction  from 
those  secret  cares  of  the  moment 
in  the  excitement  of  hard  work.  Nor 
is  it  any  joke  getting  in  that  enormous 
quantity  of  anchor  chain.  In  the  midst 
of  all  the  noise  and  bustle  Mary  Avon 
appears  on  deck  to  see  what  is  going  on, 
and  she  is  immediately  followed  by 
young  Smith. 

"Why  don't  you  help  them?"  she 
says,  laughing. 

"  So  I  would  if  I  knew  what  to  do," 
he  says  good-naturedly.  "I'll  go  and 
ask  Dr.  Sutherland." 

It  was  a  fatal  step.  Angus  Sutherland 
suggested  somewhat  grimly,  that,  if  he 
liked,  he  might  lend  them  a  hand  at  the 
windlass.  A  muscular  young  Englishman 
does  not  like  to  give  in,  and  for  a  time  he 
held  his  own  with  the  best  of  them  ;  but 
long  before  the  starboard  anchor  had  been 
got  up,  and  the  port  one  hove  short,  he 
had  had  enough  of  it.  He  did  not  volun- 
teer to  assist  at  the  throat  halyards.  To 
Miss  Avon,  who  was  calmly  looking  on, 


he  observed    that   it  would   take   him 
about  a  fortnight  to  get  his  back  straight. 

4  *  That, '  'said  she,  rinding  an  excuse  for 
him  instantly,  *  *  is  because  you  worked 
too  hard  at  it  at  first.  You  should  have 
watched  the  Islay  man.  All  he  does  is 
to  call  *  Heave  ! '  and  to  make  his 
shoulders  go  up  as  if  he  were  going  to 
do  the  whole  thing  himself.  But  he 
does  not  help  a  bit.  I  have  watched  him 
again  and  again. ' ' 

11  Your  friend,  Dr.  Sutherland,"  said 
he,  regarding  her  for  an  instant  as 
he  spoke,  "  seems  to  work  as  hard  as 
any  of  them. ' ' 

"  He  is  very  fond  of  it,"  she  said 
simply,  without  any  embarrassment ; 
nor  did  she  appear  to  regard  it  as  singu- 
lar that  Angus  Sutherland  should  have 
been  spoken  of  specially  as  her  friend. 

Angus  Sutherland  himself  comes  rap- 
idly  aft,  loosens    the    tiller    rope,  and 
jams  the   helm   over.      And   now    the 
anchor    is    hove  right  up  ;    the   reefed 
mainsail  and  small  jib  quickly  fill  out 
before  this  fresh  breeze  ;  and  presently, 
with  a  sudden  cessation  of  noise,  we  are 
spinning  away  through  the  leaden-colored 
waters.     We  are  not  sorry  to  get  away 
from   under  the  gloom  of   these   giant 
hills,   for   the   day  still   looks    squally, 
and  occasionally  a  scud  of  rain  comes 
whipping  across,  scarcely  sufficient  to 
wet  the  decks.     And  there  is  more  life 
and  animation  on  board  now  ;  a  good 
deal  of  walking  up  and  down  in  ulsters, 
with   inevitable    collisions  ;   and  of  re- 
marks  shouted    against,    or    with,    the 
wind  ;   and  of  joyful    pointing  toward 
certain  silver  gleams  of  light  in  the  west 
and  south.      There  is  hope  in   front ; 
behind  us  nothing  but  darkness  and  the 
threatenings  of  storm.    The  Pap  of  Glen- 
coe  has  disappeared  in  rain  ;  the  huge 
mountains  on  the  right  are  as  black  as 
the  deeds  of  murder  done  in  the  glen 
below  ;  Ardgour  over  there,  and  Locha- 
ber  here,  are  steeped  in  gloom.     And 
there  is  less  sadness  now  in  the  old  re- 
frain of  Lochaber  since  there  is  a  pros- 
pect  of  the  South  shining    before  us. 
If  Mary  Avon  is  singing  to  herself  about 

Lochaber  no  more  !    And  Lochaber  no  more  ! 
We'll  maybe  return  to  Lochaber  no  more  ! 

— it  is  with  a  light  heart. 

But  then,  if  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  go  bowl- 
ing along  with  a  brisk  breeze  on  our 
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beam,  it  is  very  different  when  we  get 
round  Ardshiel  and  find  the  southerly 
wind  veering  to  meet  us  dead  in  the 
teeth.  And  there  is  a  good  sea  running 
up  Loch  Linnhe — a  heavy  gray-green 
sea  that  the  White  Dove  meets  and 
breaks,  with  spurts  of  spray  forward, 
and  a  line  of  hissing  foam  in  our  wake. 
The  zig-zag  beating  takes  us  alternately 
to  Ardgour  and  Appin,  until  we  can  see 
here  and  there  the  cheerful  patches  of 
yellow  corn  at  the  foot  of  the  giant  and 
gloomy  hills  ;  then  "  'Bout  ship"  again, 
and  away  we  go  on  the  heaving  and 
rushing  gray-green  sea. 

And  is  Mary  Avon's  oldest  friend — 
the  woman  who  is  the  stanchest  of  cham- 
pions— being  at  last  driven  to  look  as- 
kance at  the  lady  ?  Is  it  fair  that  the 
young  lady  should  be  so  studiously  silent 
when  our  faithful  Doctor  is  by,  and  in- 
stantly begin  to  talk  again  when  he  goes 
forward  to  help  at  the  jib  or  foresail 
sheets  ?  And  when  he  asks  her,  as  in 
former  days,  to  take  the  tiller,  she  some- 
what coldly  declines  the  offer  he  has  so 
timidly  and  respectfully  made.  But  as 
for  Mr.  Smith,  that  is  a  very  different 
matter.  It  is  he  whom  she  allows  to  go 
below  for  some  wrapper  for  her  neck. 
It  is  he  who  stands  by,  ready  to  shove 
over  the  top  of  the  companion  when  she 
crouches  to  avoid  a  passing  shower  of 
rain.  It  is  he  with  whom  she  jokes  and 
talks — when  the  Laird  does  not  monopo- 
lize her. 

' '  I  would  have  believed  it  of  any  girl 
in  the  world  rather  than  of  her,"  says 
her  hostess,  to  another  person,  when 
these  two  happen  to  be  alone  in  the 
saloon  below.  "1  don't  believe  it  yet. 
It  is  impossible.  Of  course  a  girl  who 
is  left  as  penniless  as  she  is  might  be  par- 
doned for  looking  round  and  being 
friendly  with  rich  people  who  are  well 
inclined  toward  her  ;  but  I  don't  be- 
lieve— I  say  it  is  impossible — that  she 
should  have  thrown  Angus  over  just 
because  she  saw  a  chance  of  marrying 
the  Laird's  nephew.  Why,  there  never 
was  a  girl  we  have  ever  known  so  inde- 
pendent as  she  is  ! — not  any  one  half  as 
proud  and  as  fearless.  She  looks  upon 
going  to  London  and  earning  her  own 
living  as  nothing  at  all  !  She  is  the  very 
last  girl  in  the  world  to  speculate  on 
making  a  good  match — she  has  too  much 
pride — she    would    not    speak    another 


word  to  Howard  Smith  if  such  a  mon- 
strous thing  were  suggested  to  her. ' ' 

"  Very  well,"  says  the  meek  listener. 
The  possibility  was  not  of  his  suggest- 
ing, assuredly  :  he  knows  better. 

Then  the  Admiral-in-chief  of  the 
White  Dove  sits  silent  and  puzzled  for  a 
time. 

"  And  yet  her  treatment  of  poor  Angus 
is  most  unfair.  He  is  deeply  hurt  by  it 
— he  told  me  so  this  morning — " 

"  If  he  is  so  fearfully  sensitive  that  he 
cannot  go  yachting  and  enjoy  his  holiday 
because  a  girl  does  not  pay  him  atten- 
tion—" 

"  Why,  what  do  you  suppose  he  came 
back  here  for  ?"  she  says  warmly. 
"To  go  sailing  in  the  White  Dove? 
No  ;  not  if  twenty  White  Doves  were 
waiting  for  him  !  He  knows  too  well  the 
value  of  his  time  to  stay  away  so  long 
from  London  if  it  were  merely  to  take 
the  tiller  of  a  yacht.  He  came  back 
here,  at  a  great  personal  sacrifice,  because 
Mary  was  on  board." 

"  Has  he  told  you  so?" 

He  has  not ;  but  one  has  eyes." 

'  *  Then  suppose  she  has  changed  her 
mind  :  how  can  you  help  it  ?" 

She  says  nothing  for  a  second.     She  ' 
is  preparing  the  table  for  Master  Fred  ; 
perhaps  she  tosses  the  novels  on  to  the 
couch  with  an  impatience  they  do  not 
at  all  deserve.     But  at  length  she   says, 

"  Well  ;  I  never  thought  Mary  would 
have  been  so  fickle  as  to  go  chopping 
and  changing  about  within  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks.  However,  I  won't  accuse 
her  of  being  mercenary  ;  I  will  not  be- 
lieve that.  Hpward  Smith  is  a  most 
gentlemanly  young  man — good-looking, 
too,  and  pleasant  tempered.  I  can 
imagine  any  girl  liking  him. " 

Here  a  volume  of  poems  is  pitched 
on  to  the  top  of  the  draught-board  as  if 
it  had  done  her  some  personal  injury. 

"  And  in  any  case  she  might  be  more 
civil  to  a  very  old  friend  of  ours,"  she 
adds. 

Further  discourse  on  this  matter  is  im- 
possible, for  our  Freidrich  d'or  comes 
in  to  prepare  for  luncheon.  But  why 
the  charge  of  incivility  ?  When  we  are 
once  more  assembled  together,  the  girl 
is  quite  the  reverse  of  uncivil  toward 
him.  She  shows  him — when  she  is 
forced  to  speak  to  him — an  almost  pain- 
ful courtesy ;    and  she  turns  her  eyes 
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down  as  if  she  were  afraid  to  speak  to 
him.  This  is  no  flaunting  coquette, 
proud  of  her  wilful  caprice. 

And  as  for  poor  Angus,  he  does  his 
best  to  propitiate  her.  They  begin  talk- 
ing about  the  picturesqueness  of  various 
cities.  Knowing  that  Miss  Avon  has 
lived  most  of  her  life,  if  she  was  not 
actually  born,  in  London,  he  strikes 
boldly  for  London.  What  is  there  in 
Venice,  what  is  there  in  the  world,  like 
London  in  moonlight — with  the  splendid 
sweep  of  her  river — and  the  long  lines  of 
gas-lamps — and  the  noble  bridges  ?  But 
she  is  all  for  Edinburgh  :  if  Edinburgh 
had  but  the  Moldau  running  through 
that  valley,  and  the  bridges  of  Prague 
to  span  it,  what  city  in  Europe  could 
compare  with  it  7  And  the  Laird  is  so 
delighted  with  her  approval  of  the  Scotch 
capital  that  he  forgets  for  the  moment 
his  Glaswegian  antipathy  to  the  rival 
city,  and  enlarges  no  less  on  the  pic- 
turesqueness of  it  than  on  its  wealth  of 
historical  traditions.  There  is  not  a 
stain  of  blood  on  any  floor  that  he  does 
not  believe  in.  Then  the  Sanctuary  of 
Holyrood  :  what  stories  has  he  not  to 
tell  about  that  famous  refuge  ? 

"  I  believe  the  mysterious  influence 
of  that  Sanctuary  has  gone  out  and 
charmed  all  the  country  about  Edin- 
burgh," said  our  young  Doctor.  "  I 
suppose  you  know  that  there  are  several 
plants,  poisonous  elsewhere,  that  are 
quite  harmless  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Edinburgh.  You  remember  I  told  you, 
Miss  Avon,  that  evening  we  went  out  to 
Arthur's  Seat?" 

It  was  well  done,  Queen  Titania  must 
have  thought,  to  expose  this  graceless 
flirt  before  her  new  friends.  So  she  had 
been  walking  out  to  Arthur's  Seat  with 
him  in  the  summer  afternoons  ? 

"  Y — yes,"  says  the  girl. 

"  Aye  ;  that  is  a  most  curious  thing," 
says  the  Laird,  not  noticing  her  down- 
cast looks  and  flushed  cheeks.  "  But 
what  were  they,  did  ye  say  ?' ' 

"  Umbelliferous  plants,"  replied  An- 
gus Sutherland  in  quite  a  matter-of-fact 
manner.  "  The  (Enanthe  crocata  is  one 
of  them,  I  remember  ;  and  I  think  the 
Cicuta  virosa — that  is,  the  Water  Hem- 
lock." 

"  I  would  jist  like  to  know,"  says  the 
Laird,  somewhat  pompously,  "  whether 
that  does  not  hold  good  about  the  neigh- 


borhood of  Glesca  also.  There's  noth- 
ing so  particular  healthy  about  the  cli- 
mate of  Edinburgh,  as  far  as  ever  I 
heard  tell  of.  Quite  the  reverse — quite 
the* reverse.  East  winds — fogs — no  won- 
der the  people  are  shilpit  looking  crea- 
tures as  a  general  rule — like  a  lot  o'  Pais- 
ley weavers.  But  the  ceety  is  a  fine  ceety, 
I  will  admit  that ;  and  many's  the  time 
I've  said  to  Tom  Galbraith  that  he  could 
get  no  finer  thing  to  paint  than  the  view 
of  the  High  Street  at  night  from 
Prince's  Street — especially  on  a  moon- 
light night.  A  fine  ceety :  but  the 
people  themselves  ! — "  here  the  Laird 
shook  his  head.  "  And  their  manner 
o'  speech  is  most  vexsome — a  long>  sing- 
song kind  o'  yaumering  as  if  they  had 
not  sufficient  manliness  to  say  outright 
what  they  meant.  If  we  are  to  have  a 
Scotch  accent,  I  prefer  the  accent — the 
very  slight  accent — ye  hear  about  Glesca. 
I  would  like  to  hear  what  Miss  Avon 
has  to  say  upon  that  point. 

"  I  am  not  a  very  good  judge,  sir, 
says  Miss  Avon  prudently. 

Then  on  deck.  The  leaden-black 
waves  are  breaking  in  white  foam  along 
the  shores  of  Kingairloch  and  the  oppo- 
site rocks  of  Eilean-na-Shuna  ;  and  we 
are  still  laboriously  beating  against  the 
southerly  wind  ;  but  those  silver-yellow 
gleams  in  the  south  have  increased,  over 
the  softly  purple  hills  of  Morvern  and 
Duart.  Black  as  night  are  the  vast 
ranges  of  mountains  in  the  north  ;  but 
they  are  far  behind  us  ;  we  have  now  no 
longer  any  fear  of  a  white  shaft  of  light- 
ning falling  from  the  gloom  overhead. 

The  decks  are  dry  now  ;  camp-stools 
are  in  requisition  ;  there  is  to  be  a  consul- 
tation about  our  future  plans  after  the 
White  Dove  has  been  beached  for  a  couple 
of  days.  The  Laird  admits  that,  if  it  had 
been  three  days  or  four  days, he  would  like 
to  run  through  to  Glasgow  and  to  Strath- 
govan,  just  to  see  how  they  are  getting  on 
with  the  gass-lamps  in  the  Mitherdrum 
Road  ;  but,  as  a  is,  he  will  write  for  a 
detailed  report ;  hence  he  is  free  to  go 
wherever  we  wish.  Miss  Avon,  interro- 
gated, answers  that  she  thinks  she  must 
leave  us  and  set  out  for  London,  where- 
upon she  is  bidden  to  hold  her  tongue 
and  not  talk  foolishness.  Our  Doctor, 
also  interrogated,  looks  down  on  the  sit- 
ting parliament — he  is  standing  at  the 
tiller — and  laughs. 
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*'  Don't  be  too  sure  of  getting  to  Castle 
Osprey  to-night,"  he  says,  "  whatever 
your  plans  may  be.  The  breeze  is  fall- 
ing off  a  bit.  But  you  may  put  me  down 
as  willing  to  go  anywhere  with  you,  if 
you  will  let  me  come." 

This  decision  seemed  greatly  to  de- 
light his  hostess.  She  said  we  could  not 
do  without  him.  She  was  herself  ready 
to  go  anywhere  now — eagerly  embraced 
the  youth's  suggestion  that  there  were, 
according  to  John  of  Skye's  account, 
vast  numbers  of  seals  in  the  bays  on  the 
western  shores  of  Knadbale  ;  and  at 
once  assured  the  Laird,  who  said  he 
particularly  wanted  a  sealskin  or  two 
and  some  sk arts'  feathers  for  a  young 
lady,  that  he  should  not  be  disappointed. 
Knapdale,  then,  it  was  to  be. 

But  in  the  mean  time  ?  Dinner  found 
us  in  a  dead  calm.  After  dinner,  when 
we  came  on  deck,  the  sun  had  gone 
down  ;  and  in  the  pale,  tender  blue-gray 
of  the  twilight,  the  golden  star  of  the 
Lismore  light-house  was  already  shining. 
Then  we  had  our  warning  lights  put  up 
— the  port  red  light  shedding  a  soft 
crimson  glow  on  the  bow  of  the  dingay, 
the  starboard  green  light  touching  with 
a  cold,  wan  color  the  iron  shrouds.  To 
crown  all,  as  we  were  watching  the  dark 
shadows  of  Lismore  island,  a  thin,  white, 
vivid  line — like  the  edge  of  a  shilling — 
appeared  over  the  low  hill ;  and  then 
the  full  moon  rose  into  the  partially 
clouded  sky.     It  was  a  beautiful  night. 

But  we  gave  up  all  hope  of  reaching 
Castle  Osprey.  The  breeze  had  quite 
gone;  the  calm  sea  slowly  rolled.  We  went 
below — to  books,  draughts,  and  what 
not,  Angus  Sutherland  alone  remaining 
on  deck,  having  his  pipe  for  his  com- 
panion. 

It  was  about  an  hour  afterward  that 
we  were  startled  by  sounds  on  deck  ; 
and  presently  we  knew  that  the  White 
Dove  was  again  flying  through  the  water. 
The  women  took  some  little  time  to  get 
their  shawls  and  things  ready  ;  had  they 
known  what  was  awaiting  them,  they 
would  have  been  more  alert. 

For  no  sooner  were  we  on  deck  than 
we  perceived  that  the  White  Dove  was 
tearing  through  the  water  without  the 
slightest  landmark  or  light  to  guide  her. 
The  breeze  that  had  sprung  up  had 
swept  before  it  a  bank  of  sea-fog — a  most 
unusual  thing  in  these  windy  and  change- 


able latitudes  ;  and  so  dense  was  this 
fog  that  the  land  on  all  sides  of  us  had 
disappeared,  while  it  was  quite  impossi- 
ble to  say  where  Lismore  light-house 
was.  Angus  Sutherland  had  promptly 
surrendered  the  helm  to  John  of  Skye, 
and  had  gone  forward.  The  men  on  the 
lookout  at  the  bow  were  themselves  in- 
visible. 

V  Oh,  it  is  all  right,  mem  !"  called 
out  John  of  Skye,  through  the  dense 
fog,  in*  answer  to  a  question.  "  I  know 
the  lay  o'  the  land  very  well,  though  I 
do  not  see  it.  And  I  will  keep  her 
down  to  Duart,  bekass  of  the  tide." 

And  then  he  called  out, 

11  Hector,  do  you  not  see  any  land 
yet?" 

"  Cha  n'eil/"  calls  out  Hector,  in 
reply,  in  his  native  tongue. 

"  We'll  put  a  tack  on  her  now.  Ready 
about,  boys  !  " 

"  Ready  about!" 

Round  slews  her  head,  with  blocks 
and  sails  clattering  and  flapping  ;  there 
is  a  scuffle  of  making  fast  the  lee  sheets  ; 
th^n  once  more  the  White  Dove  goes 
plunging  into  the  unknown.  The  non- 
experts see  nothing  at  all  but  the  fog ; 
they  have  not  the  least  idea  whether  Lis- 
more light-house — which  is  a  solid  object 
to  run  against — is  on  port  or  starboard 
bow,  or  right  astern,  for  the  matter  of 
that.  They  are  huddled  in  a  group  about 
the  top  of  the  companion.  They  can 
only  listen  and  wait. 

John  of  Skye's  voice  rings  out  again. 

"  Hector,  can  you  not  mek  out  the 
land  yet?" 

"Charicil!" 

"What  does  he  say?"  the  Laird 
asks,  almost  in  a  whisper  ;  he  is  afraid 
to  distract  attention  at  such  a  time. 

"  He  says  *  No,'  "  Angus  Sutherland 
answers.  "  He  cannot  make  out  the 
land.  It  is  very  thick  ;  and  there  are  bad 
rocks  between  Lismore  and  Duart.  I 
think  1  will  climb  up  to  the  cross-trees 
and  have  a  look  round." 

What  was  this  ?  A  girl's  hand  laid 
for  an  instant  on  his  arm  ;  a  girl's  voice 
— low,  quick,  beseeching — saying  "  Ohy 
no!" 

It  was  the  trifle  of  a  moment. 
"  There  is  not  the  least  danger,"  says 
he  lightly.      "  Sometimes  you  can   see 
better  at  the  cross-trees. ' ' 

Then  the  dim  figure  is  seen  going  up 
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the  shrouds  ;  but  he  is  not  quite  up  at 
the  cross-trees  when  the  voice  of  John 
of  Skye  is  heard  again. 

44  Mr.  Sutherland  !" 

"AH  right,  John!"  and  the  dusky 
figure  comes  stumbling  down  and  across 
the  loose  sheets  on  deck. 

"If  ye  please,  sir,"  says  John  of 
Skye ;  and  the  well-known  formula 
means  that  Angus  Sutherland  is  to  take 
the  helm.  Captain  John  goes  forward 
to  the  bow  ;  the  only  sound  around  us  is 
the  surging  of  the  unseen  waves. 

44  I  hope  you  are  not  frightened,  Miss 
Avon,"  says  Mr.  Smith  quite  cheerful- 
ly, though  he  is  probably  listening,  like 
the  rest  of  us,  for  the  sullen  roaring  of 
breakers  in  the  dark. 

44  No — I  am  bewildered — 1  don't  know 
what  it  is  all  about." 

4  4  You  need  not  be  afraid, ' '  Angus 
Sutherland  says  to  her  abruptly,  for  he 
will  not  have  the  Youth  interfere  in  such 
matters,  44  with  Captain  John  on  board. 
He  sees  better  in  a  fog  than  most  men 
in  daylight." 

41  We  are  in  the  safe-keeping  of  one 
greater  than  any  Captain  John,"  says 
the  Laird,  simply  and  gravely  ;  he  is  not 
in  any  alarm. 

Then  a  call  from  the  bow. 

44  Helm  hard  down,  sir  !" 

44  Hard  down  it  is,  John  !" 

Then  the  rattle  again  of  sheets  and 
sails  ;  and  as  she  swings  round  again 
on  the  other  tack,  what  is  that  vague,  im- 
palpable shadow  one  sees — or  fancies 
one  sees — on  the  starboard  bow  ? 

44  Is  that  the  land,  John?"  Angus 
Sutherland  asks  as  the  skipper  comes 
aft. 

44  Oh,  aye  !"  says  he  with  a  chuckle. 
44 1  was  thinking  to  myself  it  wass  the 
loom  of  Duart  I  sah  once  or  twice. 
And  I  wass  saying  to  Hector  if  it  wass 
his  sweetheart  he  will  look  for  he  will 
see  better  in  the  night." 

Then  by  and  by  this  other  object,  to 
which  all  attention  is  summoned  :  the 
fog  grows  thinner  and  thinner  ;  some 
one  catches  sight  of  a  pale,  glimmering 
light  on  our  port  quarter  ;  and  we  know 
that  we  have  left  Lismore  light-house  in 
our  wake.  And  still  the  fog  grows 
thinner,  until  it  is  suffused  with  a  pale 
blue  radiance  ;  then  suddenly  we  sail 
out   into   the  beautiful  moonlight,  with 


the  hills  along  the  horizon  all  black  under 
the  clear  and  solemn  skies. 

It  is  a  pleasant  sail  into  the  smooth 
harbor  on  this  enchanted  night ;  the  far 
windows  of  Castle  Osprey  are  all  aglow  ; 
the  mariners  are  to  rest  for  a  while  from 
the  travail  of  the  sea.  And  as  we  go  up 
the  moonlit  road,  the  Laird  is  jocular 
enough,  and  asks  Mary  Avoir,  who  is 
his  companion,  whether  she  was  prepared 
to  sing  44  Lochaber  no  more  !"  when  we 
were  going  blindly  through  the  mist. 
But  our  young  Doctor  remembers  that 
hour  or  so  of  mist  for  another  reason. 
There  was  something  in  the  sound  of 
the  girl's  .voice  he  cannot  forget. 
The  touch  of  her  hand  was  slight ;  but 
his  arm  has  not  even  yet  parted  with 
the  thrill  of  it. 

Chapter  XXVIII. 

HIS  LORDSHIP. 

Miss  Avon  is  seated  in  the  garden  in 
front  of  Castle  Osprey,  under  the  shade 
of  a  drooping  ash.  Her  book  lies 
neglected  beside  her,  on  the  iron  seat ; 
she  is  idly  looking  abroad  on  the  sea  and 
the  mountains,  now  all  aglow  in  the 
warm  light  of  the  afternoon. 

There  is  a  clanging  of  a  gate  below.  • 
Presently  up  the  steep  gravel  path  comes 
a  tall  and  handsome  young  fellow,  in 
full  shooting  accoutrement,  with  his  gun 
over  his  shoulder.  Her  face  instantly 
loses  its  dreamy  expression.  She  wel- 
comes him  with  a  cheerful  44  Good-even- 
ing !"  and  asks  what  sport  he  has  had. 
For  answer  he  comes  across -the  green- 
sward, places  his  gun  against  the  trunk 
of  the  ash,  takes  a  seat  beside  her,  and 
puts  his  hands  round  one  knee. 

44  It  is  a  long  story,"  says  the  Youth. 
44  Will  it  bore  you  to  hear  it  ?  I've  seen 
how  the  women  in  a  country  house  dread 
the  beginning  of  the  talk  at  dinner  about 
the  day's  shooting,  and  yet  give  them- 
selves up,  like  the  martyrs  and  angels 
they  are  ;  and — and  it  is  very  different 
from  hunting,  don't  you  know,  for  there 
the  women  can  talk  as  much  as  any- 
body." 

44  Oh  !  but  I  should  like  to  hear,  real- 
ly," says  she.  44  It  was  so  kind  of  a 
stranger  on  board  a  steamer  to  offer  you 
a  day's  shooting." 

44  Well,  it  was,"  says  he  ;  44  and  the 
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place  has  been  shot  over  only  once — on 
the  1 2th.  Very  well  ;  you  shall  hear  the 
whole  story.  I  met  the  keeper  by  ap- 
pointment, down  at  the  quay.-  I  don't 
know  what  sort  of  a  fellow  he  is — High- 
lander or  Lowlander — I  am  not  such  a 
swell  at  those  things  as  my  uncle  is  ;  but 
I  should  have  said  he  talked  a  most 
promising  mixture  of  Devonshire,  York- 
shire, and  Westmoreland — " 
What  was  his  name  ?' ' 
1  don't  know,"  says  the  other 
leisurely.  "  I  called  him  Donald,  on 
chance  ;  and  he  took  to  it  well  enough.  . 
I  confess  I  thought  it  rather  odd  he  had 
only  one  dog  with  him — an  old  re- 
triever ;  but  then,  don't  you  know,  the 
moor  had  been  shot  over  only  once  ; 
and  I  thought  we  might  get  along.  As 
we  walked  along  to  the  hill  Donald 
says,  4  Dinna  tha  mind,  sir,  if  a  black- 
cock gets  up  ;  knock  un  ower,  knock 
un  ower,  sir.'  " 

At  this  point  Miss  Avon  most  unfairly 
bursts  out  laughing. 

"Why,"  she  says,  "what  sort  of 
countryman  was  he  if  he  talked  like 
that  ?  That  is  how  they  speak  in  plays 
about  the  colliery  districts. ' ' 

"Oh,  it's  all  the  same!"  says  the 
young  man,  quite  unabashed.  "  I  gave 
him  my  bag  to  carry,  and  put  eight  or 
ten  cartridges  in  my  pockets.  '  A  few 
mower,  sir ;  a  few  mower,  sir,'  says 
Donald,  and  crams  my  pockets  full. 
Then  he  would  have  me  put  cartridges 
in  my  gun  even  before  we  left  the 
road  ;  and  as  soon  as  we  began  to  ascend 
the  hill  1  saw  he  was  on  the  outlook  for 
a  straggler  or  two,  or  perhaps  a  hare. 
But  he  warned  me  that  the  shooting  had 
been  very  bad  in  these  districts  this 
year  ;  and  that  on  the  12  th  the  rain  was 
so  persistent  that  scarcely  anybody  went 
out.  Where  could  we  have  been  on  the 
1 2th  ?  surely  there  was  no  such  rain  with 
us?" 

"  But  when  you  are  away  from  the 
hills  you  miss  the  rain,"  remarks  this 
profound  meteorologist. 

"  Ah  !  perhaps  so.  However,  Donald 
said,  '  His  lordship  went  hout  for  an 
hour,  and  got  a  brace  and  a  alf.  His 
lordship  is  no  keen  for  a  big  bag,  ye 
ken  ;  but  is  just  satisfied  if  he  can  get  a 
brace  or  a  couple  of  brace  afore  lunch- 
eon. It  is  the  exerceez  he  likes.'  1 
then  discovered  that  Lord had  had 


this  moor  as  part  of  his  shooting  last 
year ;  and  I  assured  Donald  I  did 
not  hunger  after  slaughter.  So  we 
climbed  higher  and  higher.  I  found 
Donald  a  most  instructive  companion. 
He  was  very  great  on  the  ownership  of 
the  land  about  here  ;  and  the  old  fami- 
lies, don't  you  know  ;  and  all  that  kind 
of  thing.  I  heard  a  lot  about  the  Mac- 
Dougalls,  and  how  they  had  all  their  pos- 
sessions confiscated  in  1745  ;  and  how, 
when  the  Government  pardoned  them, 
and  ordered  the  land  to  be  restored,  the 
Campbells  and  Breadalbane,  into  whose 
hands  it  had  fallen,  kept  all  the  best 
bits  for  themselves.  I  asked  Donald  why 
they  did  not  complain  ;  he  only  grinned  ; 
I  suppose  they  were  afraid  to  make  a 
row.  Then  there  was  one  MacDougal1,an 
admiral  or  captain,  don't  you  know  ;  and 
he  sent  a  boat  to  rescue  some  shipwrecked 
men,  and  the  boat  was  swamped.  Then 
he  would  send  another  ;  and  that  was 
swamped  too.  The  Government,  Don- 
ald informed  me,  wanted  to  hang  him 
for  his  philanthropy  ;  but  he  had  influen- 
tial friends  ;  and  he  was  let  off  on  the 
payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money — I 
suppose  out  of  what  the  Dukes  of  Argyll 
and  Breadalbane  had  left  him." 

The  Youth  calmly  shifted  his  hands  to 
the  other  knee. 

"  You  see,  Miss  Avon,  this  was  all 
very  interesting  ;  but  I  had  to  ask  Don- 
ald where  the  birds  were.  'I'll  let  loose 
the  doag  now, '  says  he.  Well  ;  he  did 
so.  You  would  have  thought  he  had 
let  loose  a  sky-rocket !  It  was  off  and 
away — up  hill  and  down  dale — and  all 
his  whistling  wasn't  of  the  slightest  use. 
*  He's  a  bit  wild,'  Donald  had  to  admit ; 
4  but  if  I  had  kent  you  were  agoin'  shoot- 
in'  earlier  in  the  morning,  I  would  have 
given  him  a  run  or  two  to  take  the  fresh- 
ness hoff.  But  on  a  day  like  this,  sir, 
there's  no  scent  ;  we  will  just  have  to 
walk  them  up  ;  they'll  lie  as  close  as  a 
water-hen. '  So  we  left  the  dog  to  look 
after  himself  ;  and  on  we  pounded.  Do 
you  see  that  long  ridge  of  rugged  hill  ?' ' 

He  pointed  to  the  coast-line  beyond 
the  bay. 

"Yes." 

"  We  had  to  climb  that,  to  start  with  ; 
and  not  even  a  glimpse  of  a  rabbit  all 
the  way  up.  '  Ave  a  care,  sir, '  says 
Donald  ;  and  I  took  down  my  gun  from 
my  shoulder,  expecting  to  walk  into  a 
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whole  covey  at  least.  '  His  lordship 
shot  a  brace  and  a  alf  of  grouse  on  this 
wery  knoll  the  last  day  he  shot  over  the 
moor  last  year.'  And  now  there  was 
less  talking,  don't  you  know  ;  and  we 
went  cautiously  through  the  heather, 
working  every  bit  of  it,  until  we  got 
right  to  the  end  of  the  knoll.  '  It's  fine 
heather,'  says  Donald  ;  *  bees  would  dae 
well  here.'  On  we  went ;  and  Donald's 
information  began  again.  He  pointed 
out  a  house  on  some  distant  island  where 
Alexander  III.  was  buried.  '  But  where 
are  the  birds  ? '  I  asked  of  him  at  last. 
1  Oh, '  says  he,  4  his  lordship  was  never 
greedy  after  the  shootin'  !  A  brace  or 
two  afore  luncheon  was  all  he  wanted. 
He  baint  none  o'  your  greedy  ones,  he 
baint.  His  lordship  shot  a  hare  on  this 
very  side  last  year — a  fine  long  shot.' 
We  went  on  again  :  you  know  what  sort 
of  a  morning  it  was,  Miss  Avon  ?" 

44  It  was  hot  enough  even  in  the  shel- 
ter of  the  trees." 

44  Up  there  it  was  dreadful  :  not  a 
breath  of  wind  :  the  sun  blistering.  And 
still  we  ploughed  through  that  knee-deep 
heather,  with  the  retriever  sometimes 
coming  within  a  mile  of  us  ;  and  Donald 
back  to  his  old  families.  It  was  the 
MacDonnells  now  ;  he  said  they  had  no 
right  to  that  name  ;  their  proper  name 
was  MacAlister — Mack  Mick  Alister,  I 
think  he  said.  *  But  where  the  dickens 
are  the  birds  ? '  I  asked.  4  If  we  get  a 
brace  afore  luncheon,  we'll  do  fine,'  said 
he  ;  and  then  he  added,  *  There's  a  braw 
cold  well  down  there  that  his  lordship 
aye  stopped  at. '  The  hint  was  enough  ; 
we  had  our  dram.  Then  we  went  on, 
and  on,  and  on,  and  on,  until  I  struck 
work,  and  sat  down,  and  waited  for  the 
luncheon  basket." 

4  4  We  were  so  afraid  Fred  would  be 
late,"  she  said  ;  44  the  men  are  all  so 
busy  down  at  the  yacht." 

44  What  did  it  matter  ?"  the  Youth  said 
resignedly.  44 1  was  being  instructed.  He 
had  got  further  back  still  now,  to  the 
Druids, don't  you  know,  and  the  antiquity 
of  the  Gaelic  language.  4  What  was  the 
river  that  ran  by  Rome  ? '  4  The  Tiber, ' 
I  said.  *  And  what,'  he  asked,  4  was 
Tober  in  Gaelic  but  a  spring  or  foun- 
tain ? '  And  the  Tamar  in  Devonshire 
was  the  same  thing.  And  the  various 
Usks — uska,  it  seems,  is  the  Gaelic  for 


water.    Well,  I'm  hanged  if  I  know  what 
that  man  did  not  talk  about !" 

44  But  surely  such  a  keeper  must  be  in- 
valuable, ' '  remarked  the  young  lady  in- 
nocently. 

44  Perhaps.  I  confess  I  got  a  little  bit 
tired  of  it ;  but  no  doubt  the  poor  fellow 
was  doing  his  best  to  make  up  for  the 
want  of  birds.  However,  we  started 
again  after  luncheon.  And  now  we 
came  to  place  after  place  where  his  lord- 
ship had  performed  the  most  wonderful 
feats  last  year.  And,  mind  you,  the 
.dog  wasn't  ranging  so  wild  now  ;  if 
there  had  been  a  ghost  of  a  shadow  of 
a  feather  in  the  whole  district  we  must 
have  seen  it.  Then  we  came  to  another 
well  where  his  lordship  used  to  stop  for  a 
drink.  Then  we  arrived  at  a  crest  where 
no  one  who  had  ever  shot  on  the  moor 
had  ever  failed  to  get  a  brace  or  two. 
A  brace  or  two  !  What  we  flushed 
was  a  covey  of  sheep  that  flew  like  mad 
things  down  the  hill.  Well,  Donald 
gave  in  at  last.  He  could  not  find 
words  to  express  his  astonishment.  His 
lordship  had  never  come  along  that 
highest  ridge  without  getting  at  least 
two  or  three  shots.  And  when  1  set  out 
for  home,  he  still  stuck  to  it ;  he  would 
not  let  me  take  the  cartridges  out  of  my 
gun ;  he  assured  me  his  lordship 
never  failed  to  get  a  snipe  or  a  black- 
cock on  the  way  home.  Confound  his 
lordship  !" 

44  And  is  that  all  the  story  ?"  says  the 
young  lady,  with,  hdr  eyes  wide  open. 

44  Yes,  it  is,"  says  he,  with  a  tragic 
gloom  on  the  handsome  face. 

4  4  You  have  not  brought  home  a  single 
bird?" 

Not  a  feather  ! — never  saw  one." 
Not  even  a  rabbit  ?' ' 
Nary  rabbit!" 

4  4  Why,  Fred  was  up  here  a  short  time 
ago,  wanting  a  few  birds  for  the  yacht." 

44  Oh,  indeed,"  says  he,  with  a  sombre 
contempt.  44  Perhaps  he  will  go  and  ask 
his  lordship  for  them.  In  the  mean 
time,  I'm  going  in  to  dress  for  dinner. 
I  suppose  his  lordship  would  do  that, 
too,  alter  having  shot  his  thirty  brace."    . 

4  4  You  must  not,  anyway, ' '  she  says. 
44  There  is  to  be  no  dressing  for  dinner 
to-day  ;  we  are  all  going  down  to  the 
yacht  after. ' ' 

44  At  all  events,"  he  says,   4*  I  must 
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get  my  shooting  things  off.  Much  good 
I've  done  with  'em  !" 

So  he  goes  into  the  house,  and  leaves 
her  alone.  But  this  chat  together  seems 
to  have  brightened  her  up  somewhat ; 
and  with  a  careless  and  cheerful  air  she 
goes  over  to  the  flower  borders  and 
begins  culling  an  assortment  of  various- 
hued  blossoms.  The  evening  is  becom- 
ing cooler  ;  she  is  not  so  much  afraid  of 
the  sun's  glare  ;  it  is  a  pleasant  task  ; 
and  she  is  singing,  or  humming,  snatches 
of  songs  of  the  most  heterogeneous  char- 
acter. , 

Then  fill  up  a  bumper  ! — what  can  I  do  less 
Than  drink  to  the  health  of  my  bonny  Black 
Bess? 

— this  is  the  point  at  which  she  has 
arrived  when  she  suddenly  becomes 
silent,  and  for  a  second  her  face  is 
suffused  with  a  conscious  color.  It  is 
our  young  Doctor  who  has  appeared  on 
the  gravel  path.  She  does  not  rise  from 
her  stooping  position,  but  she  hurries 
with  her  work. 

4  4  You  are  going  to  decorate  the  din- 
ner-table, I  suppose?"  he.  says  some- 
what timidly. 

44  Yes,"  she  answers,  without  raising 
her  head.  The  fingers  work  nimbly 
enough  ;  why  so  much  hurry  ? 

44  You  will  take  some  down  to  the 
yacht   too?"  he  says.     44  Everything  is 


quite  ready  now  for  the  start  to-mor- 
row." 

44  Oh,  yes  !"  she  says.  44  And  I  think 
I  have  enough  now  for  the  table.  I 
must  go  in." 

44  Miss  Avon,"  he  says  ;  and  she  stops 
— with  her  eyes  downcast.  44 1  wanted 
to  say  a  word  to  you.  You  have  once 
or  twice  spoken  about  going  away.  I 
wanted  to  ask  you — you  won't  think  it  is 
any  rudeness.  But  if  the  reason  was — 
if  it  was  the  presence  of  any  one  that 
was  distasteful  to  you — " 

"Oh,  I  hope  no  one  will  think  that !" 
she  answers  quickly  ;  and  for  one  second 
the  soft,  black,  pathetic  eyes  meet  his. 
44 1  am  very  happy  to  be  among  such 
good  friends — too  happy,  I  think — I,  I 
must  think  of  other  things — " 

And  here  she  seems  to  force  this  em- 
barrassment away  from  her ;  and  she 
says  to  him,  with  quite  a  pleasant  air, 

44 1  am  so  glad  to  hear  that  the  White 
Dove  will  sail  so  much  better  now.  It 
must  be  so  much  more  pleasant  for  you, 
when  you    understand    all    about  it." 

And  then  she  goes  into  the  house  to  put 
the  flowers  on  the  table.  He,  left  alone, 
goes  over  to  the  iron  seat  beneath  the 
ash  tree  ;  and  takes  up  the  book  she  has 
been  reading,  and  bends  his  eyes  on  the 
page.  It  is  not  the  book  he  is  thinking 
about. — Cornhill  Magazine. 
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Undesigned  coincidences  between 
men  of  great  capacity  have  special  value 
in  an  age  of  conferences  and  addresses 
like  the  present.  Great  meetings  are 
excellent  for  conventional  statements, 
public  amenities, and  formal  manifestoes, 
and  it  is  just  as  well  that  opponents, 
however  determined,  should  practise 
good  manners,  and  perhaps  learn  mutual 
respect,  by  meeting  each  other  person- 
ally, and  exchanging  circumlocutions 
and  generalities  which  at  best  express 
their  willingness  to  let  each  other  alone. 
But  on  such  occasions  nobody  says  all 
he  means,  even  if  he  means  all  he  says  ; 
and  by  mutual  amnesty  men  avoid  see- 
ing the  real  drift  of  each  other's  state- 
ments. It  is  far  more  important  for  the 
progress  of  truth  and  knowledge  when 


two  persons  of  proved  powers  and  un- 
questionable honor  are  drawn  to  the 
same  subject  without  the  least  reference 
to  each  other,  and  work  out  real  agree- 
ment of  thought  on  different  data  and 
methods.  The  late  and  deeply-lamented 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Oxford, 
and  the  first  Slade  Professor  of  Fine 
Arts,  have  of  late,  and  one  for  many 
years,  and  in  ever-varying  form,  given  us 
highly  original  views  on  Natural  Beauty  ; 
and  any  notable  agreement  in  principle 
between  men  so  different  in  habits  of 
thought  must  be  well  worth  our  exami- 
nation. 

Their  great  idea  in  common  is  the 
argument  for  divine  intelligence  in  crea- 
tion, which  may  be  drawn  from  natural 
beauty,    to   support    that    drawn    from 
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natural  design.  Beauty  indicates  reason 
as  clearly  as  mechanism  does.  Let  us 
observe  the  concert  of  these  statements. 
Professor  Ruskin's  first  or  theoretic  defi- 
nition of  Fine  Art  is  man's  expressed 
delight  in  God's  work.  Man,  too,  sees 
that  it  is  good  ;  that  it  to  say,  in  its  natu- 
ral state  :  he  sees  in  nature  a  visible 
quality,  like  a  hand-mark,  which  shows 
him  that  it  is  good,  or  of  God.  He 
calls  that  Beauty,  and  rejoices  to  imitate 
it  after  his  fashion  and  according  to  his 
views.*  He  may  call  what  we  call 
God's  work  the  work  of  Nature,  the  laws 
of  Nature,  of  elements  and  forces,  of  any- 
thing which  is  not  an  Intelligent  Will  or 
Personal  God  :  the  "  supervening  finish" f 
of  beauty,  whatever  it  is,  is  there  and 
undisputed.  Now,  says  the  argument  of 
Professor  Mozley,  t  beauty  is  there  ;  it 
is  seen  ;  and  it  can  only  be  there  by 
being  seen.  It  is  inexplicable.  It 
stands  upon  the  threshold  of  the  mys- 
tical world,  and  excites  a  curiosity  about 
God  ;  that  is  to  say,  about  the  reason 
which  appeals  through  beauty  to  our 
reason.  In  seeing  it  man  is  conscious  of  a 
veil  and  curtain,  which  has  the  secrets  of  a 
moral  existence  behind  it.  It  requires 
reason  to  see  it :  it  is  an  appeal  to  a 
rational  mind,  and  can  only  proceed  from 
mind.  And,  further,  the  following  say- 
ing of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Macmillan's  is 
almost  the  burden  of  his  teaching  from 
the  external  shows  of  nature — that  their 
beauty  is  essentially  symbolic  ;  and  that 
it  may  be  said  (speaking  carefully,  and 
by  anology  only^,  of  human  feeling,  as 
attributed  to  God)  that  this  stamp  of 
loveliness  and  delight  is  the  expression  of 
his  rejoicing  in  his  works,  the  symbolic 
witness  by  which  he  yet  pronounces 
them  good.  It  is  remarkable,  once 
more,  that  what  we  call  Daedalian 
beauty,  or  visible  excellence  and  un- 
speakable ingenuity  of  contrivance,  ap- 
peals also  to  the  reason  through  the  eye, 
and  is  called  beauty  by  analogy,  though  it 
is  in  fact  the  argument  from  intelligent 
contrivance,  corresponding  to  the  com- 

*  This  may  be  extended  to  beauty  of  contri- 
vance, adaptation,  or  mechanism,  which  we 
have  called  Daedalian  beauty,  as  well  as  to 
beauty  of  aspect. 

f  kmytyvdjievov  feAdS,  Ar.  Eth,  Nic,  Of  hap- 
piness supervening  on  the  well-ordered  life  of 
the  Sophron. 

X  Sermon  on  Nature,  p.  145. 


paratively  unused  argument  from  the 
sentiment  of  natural  beauty.  Again, 
Professor  Mozley  observes,  with  great 
subtlety,  that  contrivance  for  man's 
benefit  is  independent  of  man's  under- 
standing, and  will  work  for  him  however 
he  may  reject  its  idea,  and  whether  he 
pays  any  attention  to  it  or  not.  **  But 
it  is  essential  to  the  very  sense  and  mean- 
ing of  natural  beauty  that  it  should  be 
seen  by  reason's  eye.  Inasmuch 
then  as  it  is  visible  to  reason  alone,  we 
have  in  the  very  structure  of  nature  a 
recognition  of  reason,  and  a  distinct  ad- 
dress to  reason,  and  an  indication  of  a 
Present  Creator  appealing  to  us  by  his 
work." 

Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  this 
irrepressible  reappearance  of  natural 
beauty,  under  what  seems  the  least 
favorable  circumstances,  is  that  in 
"  Modern  Painters,"  vol.  iv.  p.  198. 
It  is  there  pointed  out  *  how  the  con- 
tinued ruin  and  disintegration  of  moun- 
tain peaks,  effected  by  various  causes 
and  incalculably  violent  forces,  never- 
theless take  place  in  agreement  with 
laws  of  fair  curvature,  so  that  con- 
tinued destruction  ever  renews  natural 
beauty,  besides  its  ministry  to  human 
awe.  And  here  we  might  return  to 
Dr.  Mozley' s  further  inquiry  into  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  emotion  called 
awe  or  solemnity,  and  that  delight  in  it 
which  is  so  popular  as  to  be  almost  uni- 

*  '*"  The  forms  which  in  other  things  are  pro- 
duced oy  slow  increase,  or  gradual  abrasion  of 
surface,  are  in  the  Aiguilles  produced  by  rough 
fracture,  where  rough  fracture  is  to  be  the  law 
of  existence.  A  rose  is  rounded  by  its  own 
soft  ways  of  growth  ;  a  reed  is  bowed  into  ten- 
der curvature  by  the  pressure  of  the 
breeze  .  .  .  but  Nature  gives  us  in 
these  mountains  a  more  clear  demonstration  uf 
her  will.  '  Growth, '  she  seems  to  say,  '  is  not 
essential  to  my  work,  nor  concealment,  nor 
softness,  but  curvature  is  ;  and  if  I  must  pro- 
duce my  forms  by  breaking  them,  the  fracture 
itself  shall  be  in  curves.  If,  instead  of  dew  and 
sunshine,  the  only  instruments  I  am  to  use  aie 
the  lightning  and  the  frost,  then  their  forked 
tongues  and  crystal  wedges  shall  work  out  my 
laws  of  tender  line.  .  Devastation  instead  of 
nurture  may  be  the  task  of  all  my  elements,  and 
age  after  age  may  only  prolong  the  unrenovated 
ruin  ;  but  the  appointments  of  typical  beauty 
which  have  been  made  over  all  creatures  shall 
not  therefore  be  abandoned  ;  and  the  rocks  shall 
be  ruled,  in  their  perpetual  perishing,  by  the 
same  ordinances  that  direct  the  bending  of  the 
reed  and  the  blush  of  the  rose." — *'  Modern 
Painters,"  Part  V.,  ch.  xiv.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  10,8. 
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versal ;  but  his  most  important  Sermon 
on  Nature  ought  to  be  faithfully  studied, 
and  cannot  be  transcribed  here.  It  has 
additional  weight  at  the  present  time, 
because  it  appeals  to  the  sense  of  sight, 
which  is  the  nearest  appeal  by  Spirit  to 
reason  through  sense.  Beauty  is  as 
much  a  phenomenon  as  oxygen  or  hydro- 
gen :  as  good  a  fact  as  torpedoes  and 
vivisection,  blood-poisoning  and  river- 
poisoning,  typhoid  or  grenade  shell,  or 
any  other  product  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion, which  may  possibly  console  us  for 
her  absence.  Faith  may  be  pronounced 
immoral,  hope  smitten  on  the  mouth, 
love  analyzed  into  what  is  gracefully 
called  natural  function  ;  all  three  are 
blasphemed  and  denied  by  pretty  nearly 
the  whole  literary  generation  ;  but  it 
does  not  suit  culture  to  deny  beauty,  or 
materialism  to  quarrel  with  culture. 
And  irrefragable  beauty  does  certainly, 
to  those  who  concede  the  possible  exist- 
ence of  Spirit,  or  to  any  person  when- 
ever he  does  so,  seem  like  a  personal 
appeal  for  His  own  and  due  glory,  from 
the  Father  of  spirits  to  man.  We  can- 
not see  why  Goethe's  view  of  nature  as 
a  manifestation  of  God  should  be  ac- 
cused of  Pantheism.  He  does  not  say 
the  Earth-Spirit  is  divine  ;  he  says  his 
office  is  to  weave  for  God  the  vesture 
man  sees  him  by.  And  Carlyle  adds, 
in  words  yet  weightier,  that  nature,  which 
is  the  Time-Vesture  of  God,  and  reveals 
him  to  the  wise,  hides  him  from  the 
foolish.*  The  spirit  of  art  then  to  The- 
ists  and  upward  in  the  scale  of  creed,  is 
the  spirit  of  aspiring  or  adoring  delight 
in  the  sight  of  God's  works.  And  my 
reason  for  repeating  this  definition  for 
the  fiftieth  time  is,  that  it  appears  to  be 
altogether  forgotten  by  modern  artists 
and  critics  ;  or  it  has  been  Repeated 
coventionally  till  it  is  worth  nothing  on 
the  exchange  of  genuine  convictions 
And  there  appears  just  now  the  more 
reason  for  reproducing  this  sufficiently 
great  and  true  idea,  because  its  with- 
drawal or  partial  effacement  seems  to  be 
grievously  felt  in  English  art.  In  French 
work,  as  we  have  it,  such  an  absence  is 
not  felt,  because  the  spirit  of  self-expres- 
sion, and  skilful  and  witty  display  of 
human  emotion,  good,  bad,  and  indiffer- 
ent, is  and  always  has  been  the  be-all 

*  Sartor  Resartus,  ch.  viii.,  Bk.  III. 


and  the  end-all  of  French  art.  It  is 
highly  trained  in  learning  and  technics  ; 
it  is  vivid,  powerful,  logically  in  accord- 
ance with  its  own  rales  ;  it  is  often  noble 
and  aspiring  ;  but  it  is  without  God  in 
this  world,  and  strongly  preferred  by  a 
majority  on  this  side  the  Channel  for 
that  reason. 

But  we  are  not  here  concerned  with 
French  art.  The  object  of  the  present 
writer  is  to  go  back  once  more  to  the 
Greek  view  of  nature  and  of  beauty,  sane- 
tos  ausus  recludere  fontes.  Let  us  see 
whether  that  was  religious  or  irreligious, 
godly  or  godless.  If  it  shall  be  proved 
to  be  atheistic  like  that  of  the  modern 
Renaissance,  so  much  the  worse  for  both 
Art  and  Religion,  meaning  by  the  latter 
word  in  this  place  man's  knowledge  of 
God  through  his  visible  works.  But  if 
the  Greek  view  of  beauty  be  found  to 
have  been  Pantheistic  only,  and  that  in 
the  Theistic  sense* — so  that  the  Attic 
citizen  really  thought  the  olives  of  his 
Academe  had  something  of  an  unknown 
God  in  them,  or  manifested  God  to  him 
—then  it  is  no  use  trying  to  appeal  to  his 
life  as  godless,  or  to  his  art  as  irre- 
ligious. He  did  not  know  God,  but  he 
certainly  sought  after  him.  He  was, 
no  doubt,  rather  superstitious,  as  St. 
Paul  told  him  ;  and  as  had  been  re- 
marked of  him  in  another  tone  by  Thu- 
cydides  400  years  before.  His  Deisidae- 
monia  sometimes '  did  him  more  harm 
than  good  ;  but  he  did,  after  his  fash- 
ion, believe  in  God,  and  feel  after  him, 
as  manifested  by  natural  things.  He 
thought  Nymphs  lived  in  the  streams, 
and  Dryads  in  the  oaks,  and  that  Athene 
was  somewhere  about  Athens,  chiefly  in 
the  Parthenon.  But  he  thought  Athene 
was  "  his  goddess"  in  good  earnest,  and 
that  she  might  be  one  manifestation  of 
the  one  Qetov ;  and,  moreover,  that  the 
Nymphs  and  Dryads  would  know,  if  he 
polluted  the  land  by  murder,  or  other 
evil  deeds,  beneath  their  oaks,  or  by  their 
streams.  He  believed  in  a  Theion  or 
Divinity,  and  in  a  kind  of  watchful 
police  of  spirits  and  local  heroes  dead 


*  Pantheism,  when  explained  to  mean  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  Infinite  in  the  Finite,  of  God  iu 
Nature,  is  Atheism.  When  explained  to  mean 
the  absorption  of  Nature  in  God,  0/  the  Finite 
in  the  Infinite,  it  amounts  to  an  exaggeration  of 
Theism. — Fleming's  "  Vocabulary  of  Philoso- 
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and  gone  before,  who  would  not  have 
their  land  polluted  by  his  sin.  And  for 
a  time,  and  in  a  measure,  he  ruled  him- 
self accordingly.  In  the  Periclean,  or 
Pheidian  age,  the  Athenian  soldier,  sea- 
man, and  legislator  was  about  the  last 
person  in  the  world  to  look  to  as  an  ex- 
ample of  "  Nature's  happy  Agnosticism. 
As  our  Gothic  ancestors  built  churches 
for  modern  infidels  to  criticise,  or  con- 
template as  denuded  of  their  associations 
and  their  reverence,  so  Pheidias  and 
Ictimus,  who  certainly  believed  very 
much  more  in  God  than  the  modern 
Renaissance,  bequeathed  it  to  the  Par- 
thenon, to  make  the  most  of,  not  as  an 
argument  for  Greek  Theism,  but  for 
modern  Atheism.  It  has  again  and 
again  been  pointed  out  how  sym- 
pathetically St.  Paul  deals  with  his 
Areopagitic  audience.  He  addresses 
them  almost  as  one  of  themselves,  only 
he  has  this  special  message  which,  he 
knows,  they  all  so  desire  and  long  to 
hear  :  "  Whom  ye  ignorantly  worship, 
Him  declare  I  unto  you."  We  do  not 
mean  to  pursue  this  again.*  Ail  we 
have  to  say  is  that  appeal  by  side-wind 
to  Greek  art  as  unconnected  with  Re- 
ligion, and  the  service  of  God,  is  utterly 
out  of  the  question.  Nature  worship  is 
still  worship,  however  untaught  and  mis- 
directed. 

It  has  been  said,  with  truth,  that  the 
stronger  side  of  the  Greek  worship  of 
beauty  is  that  athe  Greek  considered 
human  beauty  symbolic  of  Divine. 
That  is  to  say,  he  was  in  possession  of 
one  great  branch  of  Dr.  Mozley's  argu- 
ment, but  arrived  at  imperfect  conclu- 
sions, being  hampered  partly  by  imper- 
fect analysis,  and  partly  by  his  own 
more  imperfect  morals.  He  argued 
thus  :  Physical  beauty  is  everywhere  ; 
but  is  represented  by  human  beauty, 
since  man  is  greater  and  better  than 
other  animals,  and  is  the  proper  stand- 
ard. Human  beauty  is,  first  analagous 
to,  and  secondly  symbolic  of,  an 
ideal,  typical,  or  Divine  beauty. 
Thirdly,  the  physical  side  of  human 
beauty  is,  in  many  cases,  and  ought  to 
be  in  all,  co-ordinate  with  ideal,  or  moral, 
or  mental  beauty.  All  these  adjectives 
were,  if  not  confounded,  at  least  not  per- 

*  Sec  "  Pheidias  in  Oxford,"  Contemporary 
Review,  March,  1879. 


fectly  defined  or  distinguished,  in  the 
Greek  mind,  up  to  the  latter  days  of 
Socrates  at  least.  But  the  Greek  mind 
was  shrewd  as  well  as  subtle,  and  prac- 
tical as  well  as  creative.  What  stands 
so  much  in  the  way  of  our  endeavors  to 
understand  it  is,  in  fact,  that  beauty 
was  a  real  and  practical  thing  in  its 
sight.  The  modern  Englishman  can  get 
up  a  knowledge  of  beauty  as  an  article 
of  commerce,  honorable  or  the  contrary  ; 
to  the  Athenian  it  was  an  element  of 
daily  life,  and  a  basis  of  his  many 
thoughts  about  himself.  It  is  one  of 
the  great  responsibilities  of  having  the 
Faith  in  Christ  set  before  one,  that  it 
must  be  taken  or  left,  and  nothing  else 
will  answer  the  same  questions  about 
one's  self.  Righ  tor  wrong,  it  is  a  hopeful 
hypothesis  of  mankind,  and  of  every 
man  ;  and  if  you  leave  it,  and  try  to 
make  another  for  yourself,  you  incur 
a  responsibility  which  Phidias,  or  Peri- 
cles, or  Strepsiades,  or  Dicseopolis  of 
Acharnae,  or  any  other  Zeugite  or  Thete 
— none  of  them  incurred.  These  had, 
in  fact,  nothing  better  than  beauty  (as 
they  understood  the  word  and  the  thing) 
wherein  to  find  a  sign  of  God,  a  token 
of  immortality,  and  right  and  final  end 
of  evil.  They  never  heard  St.  Paul ; 
they  were  not,  like  us,  heirs  of  nineteen 
ages  of  men  all  dead  in  faith  ;  they  were 
the  fathers,  of  whom  the  Apostle  did 
not  despair,  who  felt  after  God.  But 
having  to  feel  after  him  blindly,  and 
to  construct  a  theory  of  him  for  their 
own  use,  they  took  the  great  natural 
beauty  in  which  they  lived  as  a  guide  to 
him  and  sign  of  him  ;  and  looked,  as 
in  a  glass  and  darkly,  for  some  kind  of 
beauty  of  Holiness,  which  should  in- 
clude all  others  ;  which  should  not  only 
possess,  but  be  the  ideal  fountain  of 
strength,  and  beauty,  and  wisdom  and 
right,  and  the  knowledge  of  all  things 
whatever,  as  they  are  and  no  otherwise. 
This  Idea,  or  universal  antitype,  had  for 
its  type  every  fair  or  good  sight  a  Greek 
saw  all  day.  The  Agalma  of  Athene, 
the  long  friezes  of  gods  and  heroes,  the 
blue  water  and  whistling  breeze  of  the 
^Egean,  the  horse,  and  the  olive,  the 
cypress,  and  nightingale,  and  violet-bed 
by  the  well — these  were  all  part  of  the 
witness  of  beauty  !  And  he  did  not 
hear  their  witness  as  a  rhetorical  dilet- 
tante ;  he  thought  if  all  these  concretes 
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were  fair,  and  noble  youths  and  maidens 
fairer  yet,  then  the  man  perfected  in 
self-balanced  righteousness  and  knowl- 
edge, the  Sophron,  was  fairest  of  all, 
and  the  best  sign  of  God  to  all  men. 
He  ought  to  have  felt  as  a  corollary,  as 
Minucius  Felix,  the  keen  Roman  lawyer- 
covert  said  in  his  day,  that  no  idol  in  the 
likeness  of  man  should  be  set  up  for 
God,  since  man  himself  was  made  in 
God's  own  image. 

Now  after  many  days  we  are  recalled, 
by  an  Oxford  Hellenist  (as  we  venture  to 
call  that  person  with  considerable  knowl- 
edge of  Greek),  to  the  thought  that  natu- 
ral beauty  is  a  sign  of  God  ;  that  the 
mechanism  of  creation  is,  and  was, 
designed  by  a  designer,  not  only  for  a 
man  to  live  by,  but  to  dwell  on  with  won- 
der, admiration,  hope,  sense  of  support 
in  belief.  As  it  was  a  central  witness  in 
the  Greek  Theology,  so  it  is  an  im- 
portant one  in  in  our  own.  The  older 
and  simpler  Greek  of  Marathon 
would  be  involved  in  a  kind  of  Panthe- 
istic demonology  of  local  presences. 
He  would  say,  I  live  among  these  haunt- 
ing good  neighbors  of  nymphs  and 
heroes  ;  they  are  children  of  the  gods, 
and  make  the  beauty  of  the  scenes  they 
live  in,  therefore  this  delight  of  the  eye 
I  find  in  that  scenery  is  Divine,  and 
shows  me  there  is  a  God.  Or  later,  he 
might  let  Plato  say  the  same  thing  for 
him  in  abstract  terms,  that  the  ideal  of 
beauty  is  the  ideal  of  the  God  and  Father 
of  us  all.  It  may  be  submitted  that  many 
moderns  of  the  Renaissance  had  better 
do  the  same,  and  that  the  Renaissance 
determination  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind 
is  a  bar  between  it  and  any  true  Hellen- 
ism. Dr.  Mozley  is  simply  as  Hellenic 
in  his  view  of  Greek  beauty  as  Sir 
F.  Leighton,  or  Professors  Poynter  or 
Richmond.  Nature  was  to  Pheidias,  as  to 
Goethe  and  these  moderns,  the  Time- 
Vesture,  a  raiment  whereby  we  see  God, 
or  the  mirror  wherein  he  shows  us  of 
himself  ;  and  it  is  time  that  Theists  of 
these  latter  days  should  see  how  much 
they  have  in  common  with  the  fathers 
of  our  art,  our  soul-wisdom,  and  hand- 
cunning.  And  it  is  really  a  thing  to  be 
most  thankful  for,  that  a  trained  theo- 
logian and  metaphysician,  wholly  devoted 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Christian  faith, 
should  reopen  this  connection  between 
the  phenomena  of  natural  beauty  and 


spiritual  thought,  between  the  body  and 
its  earthly  perfection  (with  other  and 
earthly  things  in  theirs),  and  the  final 
ideal,  or  perfection,  or  Holiness,  or  Lord 
and  Rest  of  the  soul. 

That  such  a  true  "renascence"  of 
principle  should  have  issued  from  Ox- 
ford through  the  utterances  of  her  Re- 
gius Professor  of  Divinity  and  her  first 
Slade  Professor  of  Art,  is  auspicious 
enough  in  itself  ;  and  it  points  to  some 
reaction  from  that  contempt  or  despon- 
dency about  beauty,  as  good  at  all,  or 
useful  at  all,  or  practical  at  all,  or  any- 
thing at  all,  or  in  any  sense  worth  living 
for,  which  has  long  enough  prevailed  in 
that  seat  of  learning,  and  in  the  country 
which  it  now  rather  too  faithfully  and 
promptly  reflects  and  represents.  That 
this  principle  has  been  forgotten  is  evi- 
dent, and  it  has  been  proved  also  that 
that  is  not  in  (act  our  fault ;  for  that 
beauty  soon  ceased  to  be  a  guide  to 
Greek  thought  because  of  the  complete 
failure  of  Greek  morals.  We  have 
enough  to  blame  ourselves  for  ;  but  we 
did  not  poison  Pheidias,  or  make  Praxi- 
teles compose  Aphrodites  from  contem- 
porary Laises  and  Thaises  ;  or  intro- 
duce rhypopaphy  or  pornography.  Our 
very  vices  are  mere  copies,  as  far  as  they 
have  anything  to  do  with  art.  Our 
fault  is,  first,  in  undue,  though  not  un- 
natural, suspicion  of  art ;  which  throws 
many  either  into  ascetic  rejection,  or 
into  highly  undesirable  insurrection 
against  decency.  Secondly,  in  our 
determination  not  only  to  follow  the 
Greek  discipline  in  art,  but  to  neglect 
our  own  Gothic  landscape-motives 
because  the  Greek  made  man  the  stand- 
ard of  drawing.  Thirdly,  we  are 
wrong  in  allowing  science  to  browbeat 
us  ridiculously  out  of  art  and  religion, 
both  at  once,  and  in  the  same  way. 

When  we  speak  of  the  decline  of  artis- 
tic spirit  or  inspiration,  it  must  be  re- 
membered  that  we  only  echo  the  com- 
plaints of  skilled  teachers  and  thoughtful 
scholars,  as  a  pretty  wide  experience  and 
observation  entitles  us  to  do.  It  does 
seem  that  the  general  incredulity  of  the 
age  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  this  faint- 
heartedness in  art.  It  is  not  want  of 
skill ;  we  have  men  as  skilful  as  lived 
in  the  Florence  of  Michael  Angelo,  if 
not  as  in  the  Venice  of  Titian.  It  is 
that  poverty  of  spirit,  which    has    the 
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same  effect  on  the  painter,  as  the  not 
believing  or  utterly  not  caring  for  what 
he  says  has  on  the  orator.  The  advocate 
states  his  case  with  sound  and  fury,  quite 
irrespectively  of  the  facts  ;  the  historical 
painter  heeds  no  facts,  for  he  is  incredu- 
lous of  history.  And  as  this  condition  of 
mind,  now  universally  affected  in  the 
literary  and  scientific  world,  seems  due 
chiefly  to  the  popular  pursuit  of  science, 
we  wish  to  make  some  observations  as 
to  the  bearing  of  the  latter  on  modern 
art.  It  does  not  seem  likely  to  do  any 
more  good  to  art  than  the  old  Greek 
and  Latin  education  and  standard. 
That  ignored  sculpture  and  architec- 
ture, but  it  made  us  read  Herodotus, 
and  supplied  the  imagination  with  whole 
galleries  of  unrealized  subjects,  which 
may  yet  be  worked  out,  now  that  we 
have  painters  who  are  also  scholars. 
The  old  classical  teaching  supplied  fair 
and  appreciating  critics,  who  partly  felt 
that  art  has  other  objects  than  white 
muslin.  Now  we  have  a  glut  of  third- 
rate  chemists,  instead  of  third-rate 
classics  ;  they  are  no  doubt  useful  and 
blameless,  but  their  pursuit  does  not 
seem  to  bring  them  into  contact  with  art 
or  higher  thought ;  but  to  tend  only  in 
the  direction  of  commerce,*  in  cheaper 
and  worse  manufactures  than  ever.  In 
fact,  analytic  education  makes  against 
the  creative  search  of  beauty,  which  de- 
fies analysis.  Stronger  and  loftier  minds 
thus  trained  may  possess,  and  often  do 
possess,  good  tastes  and  high  aspiration  ; 
but  aspiration  involves  a  mysterious 
factor  in  all  its  operations,  and  painting 
will  not  flourish  on  the  principle 
that  nothing  can  come  out  of  the  sack 
but  what  is  in  the  sack  ;  for  man  is, 
after  all,  more  than  a  sack  capable  of 
turning  itself  inside  out.  History,  he 
thought,  till  lately,  was  the  marvellous 
record  of  his  life — art  was  the  illustra- 
tion of  his  life.  Now  the  chief  results 
of  science  on  the  life  of  the  spirit  are 
negative.  Love,  delight,  adoration,  are 
only  scientifically  expressed  as  unknown 
forces  and  quantities  not  at  present  evalu- 
able.  They  look  like  elements  of  another 
and  spiritual  life ;  and  that  science 
denies.  Consequently,  the  only  thing 
science  has  proved  is  that  on  its  own 
data  (which  only  it  will  recognize  as 
grounds  of  thought)  life  is  not  worth 


having.*  One  may  hang  on  without 
God  in  this  world,  as  students  of  nature 
and  culture  do  ;  because  one  does  not 
know  where  else  to  go.  One  may  con- 
tinue to  discharge  natural  functions,  in 
the  same  spirit  as  somebody  who  has 
missed  his  train  at  Normanton  or  Did- 
cot,  and  must  wait  till  he  is  taken  on. 
A  man  has  a  family  and  friends,  and 
cannot  well  go  off  in  a  massacre  ;  and 
so  he%stays  with  them,  as  he  cannot  ask 
them  to  come  with  him.  Or  he  retains 
recondite  interest  in  his  specialties,  and 
what  he  calls  discovery  ;  lives  in  lec- 
ture-room rivalries,  expatiates  in  Re- 
views, and  clamors  for  the  endowments 
now  retained  by  the  priestly  enemies  of 
the  human  race.  Autolatry  certainly  sup- 
ports and  advances  its  devotees  in  this 
world  ;  as  the  devil  used  to  do,  when 
we  were  allowed  to  keep  one.  Science, 
culture,  and  aesthetics,  or  their  best  ad- 
vertised professors,  are  at  present  united 
by  a  joint  cupidity,  founded  on  a  com- 
mon atheism  ;  or,  let  us  say,  agnosticism  ; 
or  use  any  other  unmeaning  term  which 
the  Decadence  may  demand.  It  has  its 
aim,  its  reasons,  its  logic,  and  the  courage 
of  its  opinions.  There  is  no  God,  and 
theology  is  endowed.  Argal,  that  money 
ought  to  go  to  school  boards  and  la- 
boratories ;  and  that  is  the  propelling 
force  of  university  commissions. 

But  for  society  in  general,  scepti- 
cism is  like  any  other  modern  pursuit  : 
matter  of  self-indulgence  for  the  luxuri- 
ous classes,  and  of  commerce  for  the 
rest.  Its  object  is  purely  pecuniary  to 
the  great  mass  of  students.  You  have 
to  follow  the  tone  of  your  leaders,  or  you 
will  not  get  on,  or  be  numbered  among 
professors  now,  or  be  put  into  the  priest's 
office  when  the  time  comes.  Principal 
Tulloch  long  ago  remarked  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  sceptical  profession,  and 
if  a  lad  had  been  educated  in  culture 
free  of  prejudices,  he  is  naturally  with- 
out scruple  in  availing  himself  of  it.  A 
very  sensible  German  savant,  in  the 
Times  the  other  day,  writing  on  vivisec- 
tion with  the  phlegm  of  his  country,  said 
the  only  good  he  saw  in  physiology  was 
that  it  enabled  him  to  maintain  a  wife 


*  This  paper  was  written  before  Mr.  Mal- 
lock's  work  on  the  subject,  which  the  writer 
has  not  yet  read. 
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and  family  ;  and  outsiders  can  see  no 
more  in  any  other  scientific  avocation. 
As  for  the  dogged  determination  of  physi- 
cists to  have  truth,  whatever  it  is,  and 
the  like,  that  seems  practically  t&  amount 
to  little  more  than  unlimited  defiance  of 
all  blasphemy  acts.  Theoretically,  it 
resembles  the  dogged  determination  of 
the  little  boy  who  would  not  leave  off 
crying  for  the  moon.  Now,  though  the 
history  or  science  of  religion  may  not  be 
of  itself  specially  favorable  to  art,  an 
atmosphere  of  aggressive  irreligion  is 
directly  against  the  loftier,  more  poetic, 
or  creative  spirit  of  art.  There  is  no 
poetry  in  modern  science,  because  in  re- 
jecting God  it  rejects  the  element  of 
awe,  and  the  hope  of  any  knowledge 
except  its  own  discoveries  ;  and  what- 
ever these  may  be,  they  result  either  in 
recondite  fact  or  mathematical  formula. 
The  interest  they  possess  is  confined  to 
the  salaried  specialist,  unless  commerce 
can  make  something  of  them.  The  ques- 
tion of  their  utility  may  be  argued  pro 
and  con.  Whether  the  benefits  of  over- 
production, crowded  population,  great 
industrial  fortunes,  and  big  cities  coun- 
terbalance their  unquestionable  evils,  is 
not  our  affair.  But  science  and  analy- 
sis, and  all  her  fruits,  are  directly  against 
the  higher  feelings  about  beauty,  and 
that  love  of  Nature  on  her  outside, 
which  is  the  ground  of  all  art,  high,  low, 
and  intermediate. 

Sight  and  the  joy  of  sight,  sound  and 
its  strange  and  manifold  appeal,  both 
raise,  with  all  the  delight  they  arouse, 
the  undefined  longing,  which  is  both  joy 
and  pain,  for  some  immeasurably  better 
thing.  How  true  is  l^fr.  Saunders's 
observation  in  the  "  New  Republic,' ' 
that  poetry  is  the  most  treacherous 
handmaid  of  priestcraft!  So  are  all  the 
arts,  and  well  they  may  be  ;  for  to  priest- 
craft, or  as  we  say  to  religion,  they  owe 
their  continued  existence.  The  appeal 
so  eagerly  made  by  artistic  immoralists 
to  science,  begging  her,  on  the  ground 
of  a  common  atheism,  to  come  down 
and  deliver  them  from  virtue,  can  never 
lead  to  a  stable  alliance.  Science  may 
be  godless  if  men  will  have  it  so,  and 
scientific  men  may  be  immoral,  though 
we  do  not  know  any  who  are  at  all  that 
way  ;  but  mere  denial  and  plain  wicked- 
ness will  not  produce  any  beauty,  or  dis- 
prove the  fact  that  the  traditions  of  art 
New  Series. —Vol.  XXXI.,  No.  5 


were  preserved  by  religious  persons.  It 
was  their  error  to  abjure  natural  beauty, 
but  they  nevertheless  desired  a  beauty 
of  the  Spirit  in  their  spiritual  city.  And 
to  this  day  the  essence  of  all  art  worth 
having  is  a  delightful  self-discontent,  or 
longing,  or  aspiration  ;  and  beauty  and 
all  its  works  protest  forever  with  Augus- 
tine, against  the  denying  spirit  of  analy- 
sis :  Fecisti  nos  ad  Tet  Do  mine  ;  et  in- 
quietum  est  cornostrum  donee  requieseat  in 
Te. 

We  think  some  grave  attention  ought  to 
be  paid  to  this  longing  or  aspiring  ten- 
dency, which  is,  as  matter  of  fact,  ex- 
perienced under  the  highest  influence  of 
the  nobler  arts,  and  certain  phenomena 
of  external  nature.  It  may  be  an  illu- 
sion of  which  our  scientific  teachers 
must  regretfully  deprive  us  ;  but  we  are 
quite  as  sure  of  it  as  of  our  own  exist- 
ence. And  having  just  quoted  the 
"  New  Republic, "  we  cannot  help  recur- 
ring with  a  sense  of  delectable  incon- 
gruity to  the  Sermon  on  Nature  by  Pro- 
fessor Mozley.  It  is  agreeable  to  pass 
to  a  profound  writer  who  is  not  dull 
from  a  brilliant  one  who  is  not  shallow. 
Professor  Mozley  and  Mr.  Mallock  both 
insist,  each  in  his  way,  on  the  religious 
bearings  of  the  modern  feeling  for  Na- 
ture in  its  pictorial  aspect.  The  Profes- 
sor speaks  to  the  following  purpose  :  we 
shall  not  quote  the  undergraduate  now, 
partly  because  he  deserves  to  be  read 
through  with  great  attention  ;  and  cer- 
tainly to  be  read  over  again  by  those 
who  have  only  considered  the  "  New 
Republic"  as  the  brightest  and  keenest 
of  squibs.  The  Sermon  on  Nature  points 
out  that  the  argument  from  Beauty  is  an 
independent  and  formidable  supplement 
to  that  from  Design  : 

"  When  the  materialist  has  exhausted  him- 
self iu  efforts  to  explain  utility  in  nature,  it 
would  appeal  to  be  the  peculiar  office  of  beauty 
to  rise  up  suddenly  as  a  confounding  and  baf- 
fling extra,  which  was  not  even  formally  pro- 
vided for  in  his  scheme.  It  is  essential  to  the 
veiy  sense  and  meaning  of  beauty  that  it  should 
be  seen  ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  visible  to  rea- 
son alone,  we  have  thus  in  the  very  structure 
of  nature  a  recognition  of  reason  and  a  direct 
address  to  reason,  wholly  unaccountable  unless 
there  be  a  higher  reason  or  mind.  I  say  beauty 
is  visible  to  reason  alone.  What  makes  the 
beauty  of  a  great  spectacle  of  nature?  Why 
should  we  be  affected  by  visible  objects  in  the 
way  we  are — by  so  many  perpendicular  feet, 
by  masses,  projections,  angles,  vapor,  color, 
space,  and  extent  ?    The  only  accurate  infor- 
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mation  we  can  obtain  about  these  facts  is  that 
which  a  surveyor  or  mineralogist  can  give  us  : 
the  facts  themselves  are  wholly  inadequate  to 
account  for  the  poetical  impression  they  pro- 
duce. The  glory  of  nature  really  resides  in  the 
mind  of  man  :  there  is  an  inward  intervening 
light  through  which  the  material  objects  pass. 
The  brute  sees  all  the  objects  which  are  beauti- 
ful to  man,  only  without  their  beauty  ;  which 
aspect  is  inherent  in  man,  and  part  of  his  rea- 
son." 

Now,  as  beauty  requires  reason  to  see 
it,  its  existence  is  an  express  acknowl- 
edgment of  rational  Mind.  And  that 
cannot  proceed  except  from  mind. 

Beauty  stands  on  the  threshold  of  the 
mystical  world,  and  excites  a  curiosity 
about  God.  Curiosity  about  his  attri- 
butes and  relation  to  ourselves  (which 
are  inscrutable)  is  a  strong  part  of  wor- 
ship and  of  praise — in  those,  correctly 
speaking,  who  have  not  yet  deprived 
themselves  of  the  capacity  for  either. 
In  short,  the  theoretic  faculty  in  art, 
as  Professor  Ruskin  calls  it ;  the  curi- 
osity of  worship  and  praise,  as  Professor 
Mozley  calls  it ;  and  the  emotion  of  de- 
lighted longing,  as  yet  short  of  worship 
and  praise,  as  I  think  Mr.  Mallock  de- 
scribes it  *  are  the  same  feeling  in  differ- 
ent states  and  persons. 

It  is  on  a  habit  of  contemplation  like 
this  that  all  the  best  prospects  of  art  for 
our  generation  appear  to  stand.  With- 
out it,  art  has  no  theory  and  no  interest ; 
it  sinks  into  dilettantism  and  genre  paint- 
ing, furniture-pictures  and  patterns, 
china-collecting,  and  the  collecting  nui- 
sance in  general,  artistic  cretonnes  and 
artistic  cretinism  or  criticism.  Copying 
any  dulness  of  invention  are  the  too 
well  understood  pest  of  our  artist-work- 
men. But  if  a  sterling  age  of  repetition 
and  learned  languor  is  come  or  coming, 
when  leading  painters  are  to  give  up 
hope  of  original  subject,  and  the  public 
select  canvases  only  with  a  view  to  har- 
mony with  their  wives'  dresses,  why  art 
will  be  all  copying,  and  beneath  and  be- 
yond any  expression  of  one's  indiffer- 
ence to  it.  There  never  was  such  a 
thing  as  a  learned  age  :  but  it  may  be 
well  that  a  certain  number  of  persons  of 
no  invention,  and  unskilled  as  workmen, 
should  be  learned  in  art  as  registrars, 
critics  by  comparison  of  age  with  age, 
and  in  fact  as  historians  of  arts  ;  and 
that  they  should  hold  a  certain  consider- 

*  "  New  Republic/'  ii.  p.  169,  3d  ed. 


able  rank  as  teachers  of,  or  talkers 
about  art.  But  when  they  come  to  be 
numerous,  and  to  assert  in  full  coterie 
that  a  critic  is  to  write  about  art  without 
being  a  workman,  and  the  workman  not 
to  care  about  nature  because  the  critic 
does  not  choose  to  study  it,  then  they 
appear  likely  to  stand  in  the  way  of  any 
real  national  improvement.  Our  hopes 
for  all  are  based  on  the  study  of  Nature, 
because  freshness  is  wanted  everywhere, 
and  she  is  never  stale ;  because  origi- 
nality is  wanted  everwhere,  and  she 
never  fails  to  suggest ;  because  disci- 
pline is  wanted  everywhere,  and  she  will 
enforce  labor,  and  her  own  majestic  and 
all-reconciling  laws  of  curve,  color,  and 
composition.  Thirty  years  ago  the 
painter's  study  of  nature  seemed  to  rise 
by  easy  slopes  to  the  higher  ideal :  now 
trade  and  science  both  join  to  shut  out 
any  ideal  at  all.  Scientific  incredulity, 
and  the  commercial  standpoints  of  our 
privileged  generation,  alike  ignore  what 
won't  prove  and  what  won't  pay.  Science 
can  only  tell  us  it  can  find  nothing 
spiritual,  and  will,  in  an  indefinite  time, 
or  with  help  of  some  undetermined  fac- 
tor, prove  that  there  is  none  to  find. 
Commerce  enforces  cynical  luxury :  it 
is  good  always  to  have  what  others  can- 
not get,  not  to  have  high  desires  and 
cheap  content.  Both  enforce  a  stupid 
hardness  of  heart  which  always  checks 
imaginative  conception  as  far  as  it  can. 
Both  are  entirely  against  that  future  and 
unpractical  longing  for  some  great  spirit- 
ual good  exterior  to  ourselves,  which  is 
the  crux  of  materialism  ;  and  against 
which  agnostics  fight  with  a  hatred  and 
defiance  far  excelling  any  Christian 
dread  of  the  devil.  Neither  realize  nor 
care  for  history,  which  is  to  them  an 
old  almanac,  to  the  painter  and  scholar 
the  written  tragedy  of  man,  fruitful  of  all 
high  thought  and  noble  subject  Sci- 
ence would  use  art,  like  every  other 
means  of  expression,  which  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  purposes  of  material  analy- 
sis ;  but  if  used  for  those  purposes  only, 
art  becomes  material  in  her  handis. 
Trade  would  use  art  to  help  to  sell  her 
goods,  and  for  quantity's  sake  wants  to 
make  art  mechanical.  The  analyst  who 
learns  to  draw  does  so  for  the  sake  of 
analysis,  as  the  painter  who  learns  an- 
atomy does  so  for  the  sake  of  painting. 
Applied  art  cannot  of  course  extend  its 
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sphere,  or  uplift  itself  beyond  that  to 
which  it  is  applied. 

The  rights,  or  natural  hold  of  science 
on  art,  should  never  be  disputed.  All 
true  work  is  scientific,  and  inaccurate 
art  is  no  art  at  all.*  Anatomy  is  dem- 
onstrable to  the  senses  if  you  like  to 
trust  them.  You  can  prove  the  right 
curvature  of  Atalanta's  spine  and  the 
proper  angle  of  her  radius  and  ulna,  as 
she  stoops  after  the  apple ;  you  can 
make  out  a  case  *for  every  muscle  in 
Meilanion.  Both  are  beautiful  too  ;  but 
they  do  not  include  all  art,  or  exclude 
all  other  subjects  of  art.  It  is  melan- 
choly to  think  that  our  best  painters  can 
find  heart  to  go  no  further  into  Greek 
history  than  Lempriere's  Dictionary 
takes  them  ;  or,  at  all  events,  that  they 
only  sit  at  the  feet  of  Smith.  Hellenic 
painting  should  be  something  more  than 
bodily  beauty  plus  anatomical  knowl- 
edge, and  we  are  not  called  on  to  turn 
the  theatre  of  Dionysius  into  a  dissecting 
school.  And  that  is  the  object,  to  the 
anatomical  painter,  who  thinks  that 
Gustave  Dor6  that  "  il  faut  fourrer  la 
main  dedans. ' '  What  was  right  or  ex- 
cusable in  Michael  Angelo,  was  the  ruin 
of  his  scholars.  Even  now  it  seems  hard 
for  a  painter  to  resist  the  demonstrable 
dignity  of  the  savant.  And  it  is  offered 
him  if  he  will  only  fall  down  and  wor- 
ship analysis,  if  he  will  only  remember 
that  flesh  is  flesh  indeed,  and  bone  noth- 
ing but  posphate  of  lime  ;  that  life  is  the 
Lord  knows  what,  and  that  there  is  no 
Lord.  What  is  the  use  of  painting  sun- 
rise and  sunset  ?  What,  do  they  prove  ? 
Both  are  explained  ;  there  is  none  that 
maketh  his  sun  to  rise  ;  and  nobody  is 
more  or  less  evil  or  good  than  anybody 
else.  Why  represent  storm  or  calm  ? 
There  is  no  more  awe  in  the  one,  and 
no  more  joy  in  the  other  ;  nobody  ever 
sent  the  former  or  the  latter  rain,  or 
made  a  way  for  the  lightning  or  the 
thunder.  Growth  and  budding  earth- 
life  ;  well,  it  is  all  force,  we  know  what 

*  The  word  verifiable  I  take  to  be  lately  in- 
troduced. I  do  not  know  its  precise  meaning, 
but  I  suppose  it  connotes  the  highest  degree  of 
moral  certainty.  Mathematic  conclusions  are 
demonstrable  ;  the  literary  axioms  of  Profes- 
sor Matthew  Arnold  are  verifiable  ;  at  least  I 
believe  he  invented  the  word  for  them.  The 
evidence  of  oux  senses  is,  as  a  rule,  dubious,  as 
nobody  is  ever  believed  to  tell  the  accurate 
truth  about  his  own  perceptions. 


to  call  it,  and  that  is  what  we  want.  It 
looks  very  nice  ?  Yes,  so  does  a  well- 
done  preparation  in  a  bottle.  It  is  for- 
midable to  all  who  believe  even  in  the 
elementary  principles  of  morality,  how 
soon  the  faith  in  all  things,  from  the 
Nicene  Creed  to  the  laws  of  decency, 
can  be  taken  out  of  a  man. 

We  do  not  know  enough  of  the  Reli- 
gion of  Humanity  to  speak  very  confi- 
dently about  it.     It  seems  to  bring  its 
select  professors  into  a  state  of  esoteric 
autolatry     which     must     make     them 
thoroughly   comfortable ;    but    it    does 
not  seem  to  possess  any  of  the  qualities 
of  a  popular  creed.     It  has  only  a  nega- 
tive side.    Worshipping  Humanity,  after 
all,  means  worshipping  yourself  in  the 
name  of  humanity,  and  may  make  a  man 
interesting  as  a  study,  but  scarcely  for- 
midable as  a  propagandist.     If  you  do 
not    believe    in    God,    you  can  adore 
Comte,  or  any  dead  or  living  French- 
man you  like  ;  with  ritual  and  hagiology, 
with    dulia,    hyperdulia,  latria,    or  any 
degree  of  devotion  you  please.     If  you 
deny  the  Christian  faith  which  permeated 
the  soul  of  Dante,  it  cannot  do  him  or 
you  any  harm  to  call  a  month  after  him. 
It  would  be  an  interesting  problem  in  the 
Rule  of  Three  to  determine,  on  the  sup- 
position that  Dante  is  worth  a  calendar 
month,  how  much  time  ought  to  be  al- 
lotted to  Macaulay,  or,  indeed,  to  Mr. 
Robert  Montgomery  ?    But,  considered 
as  an  outbreak  of  Atheism,  Positivism 
is,  of  course,  formidable  ;  for  it  at  once 
supplies  Atheism  with    a    new   set  of 
watchwords.    It  has  produced  a  remark- 
able reaction  against  the  solemn  verdict 
of  the  collective  reason  of  mankind  for 
the  existence  of  God  and  a  future  state. 
Why  ?     Because  in  a  vast  number  of 
minds  a  future  state  is  rather  an  idea 
than  a  belief.     The  favorite  problem  of 
all  who  shirk  repentence  and  the  Chris- 
tian faith  has  always  been  high  morality 
without  creed  ;    and  here  they  have  a 
new  morality,  advertised  and  warranted 
as  unprecedented — a  discipline  of  self- 
sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  self-satisfaction, 
combined  with  a  religion  so  transpar- 
ently puerile  as  to  give  no  trouble  what-^ 
ever.     But  to  whatever  extent  they  may 
prevail  or  be   used  to  formulate  nega- 
tion, autolatry  and  the  worship  of  Hu- 
manity seems  to  us  highly  unfavorable- 
to  the  inventive  or  theoretic  side  of  art.. 
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They  seem  to  keep  people  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  self-assertion  and  continued 
struggle  against  inspiration  or  influence 
from  without.  Admiring  study  of  Na- 
ture must,  one  would  think,  endanger 
the  orthodoxy  of  a  Positivist  painter  ; 
the  mighty  mother  has  strange  ways  of 
hinting  at  a  Maker  somewhere.  As  we 
think  the  modern  eclectic  system  of  look- 
ing for  art  only  in  works  of  art,  as  if  all 
that  can  be  done  in  a  learned  age  is  to 
be  learned,  and  registers  great  works  one 
cannot  emulate  or  even  follow,  has  much 
to  do  with  Atheistic  distaste  for  natural 
beauty.  We  should  say,  contemptible 
as  the  remark  may  seem,  that  there  are 
unknown  factors  of  thought  in  the  con- 
templation of  Nature,  which  militate 
against  Atheistic  self-content,  or  that 
despondency  of  unbelief  which  is  obliged 
to  be  content  with  self,  knowing  no 
other  spiritual  thing.  To  the  one  tone 
of  mind  Nature  and  her  beauty  are  apt 
to  suggest  vague  humiliation  and  per- 
sonal smallness  ;  to  the  other  she  offers 
vague  comfort  and  unverifiable  tender- 
ness. The  safe  pursuit  for  the  Mate- 
rialist painter  is  to  follow  David,  before 
Rdbespierre  made  him  acknowledge  the 
£tre  Supreme,  and  without  his  convul- 
sive genius  genius.  To  labor  at  tech- 
nique till  the  eye  for  beauty  is  anatomic 
and  esoteric  ;  to  be  sated  with  the  nude, 
and  sunk  in  abstract  curvature,  half-tint 
decoration,  bric-&-brac,  and  the  beauties 
of  ever-new  old  masters,  seems  to  be  the 
appointed  fate  of  many.  But  no  com- 
fort of  natural  beauty,  or  wayside  hap- 
piness of  contemplation,  will  ever  come 
out  of  this  for  the  people ;  and  that  is 
what  is  really  wanted. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me,  from  a 
certain  experience  (which  is  what  it  is, 
and  inalienable),  that  art  and  spiritual 
hope  so  far  resemble  each  other  as  to 
involve  a  certain  self-discontent,  and 
continual  reaching  after  some  "  Thing  M 
better  than  oneself  indefinable,  but 
which  can  know  one  as  no  human  crea- 
ture really  can.  Poets  seek  to  fulfill  this 
longing  in  various  ways  ;  and  then  they 
are  conventially  said  to  fly  to  Nature  for 
the  sympathy  they  cannot  find  anywhere 
else.  Shelley  thus  found  such  comfort  as 
was  possible  for  him,  and  Byron  thought 
it  better  (as  for  him  it  was)  to  be  alone, 
and  love  earth  only  for  its  earthly  sake. 
This  is  neither  Pantheistic  nor  potheis- 


tic,  as  Carlyle  said  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  reach- 
ing out  after  a  Spirit  in  Nature  and  its 
beauty,  who  cares  for  you — except  in  as 
far  as  it  is  derived  from  mere  distaste 
for  the  society  of  one's  neighbors. 
Where  this  orexis  will  lead  the  theorist, 
is  a  question  of  personal  character. 
Nature  does  not  meet  a  man  half-way, 
when  he  is  only  disgusted  with  a  world 
he  has  made  too  hot  to  hold  him.  The 
two  voices  of -sea  and  mountains  have 
different  tones  in  different  ears  ;  and  so 
it  always  was.  ,  The  higher  spirit  of 
communion  with  Nature  by  no  means 
began  with  Wordsworth,  for  the  whole 
essence  of  it  is  expressed  once  for  all 
time,  and  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  by 
Micah,  the  prophet  of  God  :  "  Hear 
ye,  O  mountains,  the  Lord's  contro- 
versy." But  setting  aside  poet,  pro- 
phet, and  seer,  Nature,  like  Faith,  is  a 
thing  for  small  people.  To  a  weak  and 
world- worn  individual,  anxious  in  the 
decline  of  life,  full  of  sad  experience, 
moving  towards  the  stillness  of  his  rest,  it 
may  be  no  insufficient  proof  of  the  latter 
that  he — even  he — through  weakness, 
folly,  and  worse,  should  yet  be  held  in 
by  unseen  truths  for  fifty  years.  Such 
a  feeling  is,  I  know,  subjective,  but  it  is 
sure  ;  and  Positivism  itself  can  be  no 
more  than  positive.  The  contemplation 
of  natural  beauty  is  really  connected 
with  that  faith  which  is  grounded  on 
humility  and  well-digested  self-discon- 
tent. 

Let  me  try  to  explain  myself.  The 
whole  objection  to  the  word  Personal  as 
applied  to  God,  made  in  various  forms 
by  the  professions  of  science  and  litera- 
ture, is  that  it  involves  the  doctrine  of 
a  Will  for  Good  as  well  as  a  Stream  of 
Tendency  ;  and  implies  sin  and  respon- 
sibility, and  retribution,  as  realities,  on 
those  who  disobey  that  Will.  This  in- 
volves humiliation,  and  is  unwelcome. 
But  in  point  of  fact,  speaking  for  natur- 
alist art  and  landscape  beauty,  it  may  be 
said  with  perfect  truth  that  without  sense 
of  sin  (which  involves  the  other  terms) 
there  is  no  true  enjoyment  of  such 
beauty.  Contrast  between  the  inward 
sense  of  our  own  imperfection,  and  the 
visible  glory  of  things,  is  the  essence  of 
longing  towards  an  incalculable  Perfec- 
tion, which  is  not  ourselves,  but  draws 
us  to  itself.  And  that  longing  is  the 
soul  of  naturalist  beauty.     If  you  look 
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at  the  pomp  of  sunset,  with  all  its  hues 
for  which  there  is  no  name  in  language 
and  no  idea  in  the  mind,  the  whole  pen- 
siveness  and  glory  of  the  scene  depend 
on  its  leading  your  spirit  away  toward 
the  Infinite  Maker  or  Contriving  Rea- 
son, who  has  brought  you  there  to  see 
it,  and  made  it  appeal  to  you  as  a  spir- 
itual symbol.  In  the  more  contempla- 
tive scenes  or  crises  of  Nature,  the  sense 
of  pure  beauty  prevails  over  analysis, 
and  imagination  takes  the  place  of 
thought.  It  is  borne  in  on  us  that  this 
splendor  is  a  veil  and  a  symbol,  like  the 
curtains  of  the  tabernacle  of  old  days. 
And  then  the  thought  comes  back,  on 
ordinarily  constituted  Christians  at  least, 
What  am  I,  who  look  long,  and  partly 
apprehend  the  nature  of  all  this,  and  feel 
a  sense  of  unfitness  to  face  the  withdraw- 
ing of  that  curtain  of  aether  and  rubies  ? 

Now,  this  view  of  Nature,  and  her 
appeal  to  human  sense  of  imperfection, 
to  reason  and  to  imagination,  goes  far 
to  link  both  reason  and  imagination 
together  in  Faith  ;  and  they  must  stand 
or  fall  together  on  the  field  of  the  indi- 
vidual mind.  When  Napoleon  asked 
his  savans,  after  due  Atheistic  demon- 
stration, who  after  all  had  made  the 
desert  stars,  he  did  not  simply  move  the 
previous  question  ;  he  asked,  in  fact, 
What  Reason  made  my  reason  to  feel 
awe  and  curiosity  about  God  at  sight  of 
these  cold  fires  ?  He  did,  in  fact,  and 
in  a  concrete  way,  use  Professor  Moz- 
ley's  4<  supplementary  argument  "  from 
beauty,  or  the  natural  sublime.  He  felt 
the  stars  appeal  to  his  spirit :  that  is  to 
say,  that  another  Spirit  did  so  through 
them.  It  may  be  Pantheistic  ;  but  it 
was  Pantheism  capable  of  upward  pro- 
gress, whether  he  ever  made  it  or  not. 
He  was  in  one  sense  the  blackest  of 
nihilists,  for  as  professors  disbelieved  in 
God,  so  he  disbelieved  in  professors. 

We  take  no  notice  here  of  the  unques- 
tionable historical  fact,  that  while  art  was 
considered  as  linked  with  the  Church, 
as  well  as  with  Religion,  there  was  a 
wide  and  deep  interest  felt  about  it 
which  is  not  felt  now.  It  had  been  the 
vehicle  and  exponent  of  men's  highest 
hopes  and  aspirations  ;  they  had  looked 
through  it  on  Nature  as  smybolic  and 
divine.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great 
savans  of  the  Renaissance,  whether 
Christians,   Pagans,  or  what  not,  pur- 


sued art  with  fervor,  to  show  what  could 
be   done  without    religion — or,   rather, 
apart  from  the  Church.     As   Mr.  Mal- 
lock  says,  the  thought  of  a  future  life 
has  always  acted  as  a  magnet,  by  attrac- 
tion or  repulsion,  and  thus  it  acted  on 
art  in  the  days  of  Raffaelle  and  Michael 
Angelo.    Men  were  full  of  a  new  knowl- 
edge.    Some  rejected  the  older  beliefs 
for  it ;  others  held  both,  believing  sim- 
ply that  truth  was  true  and  consistent, 
whether  they  could  prove  it  so  or  not. 
But    those  who    forsook   the  faith   for 
learning  had  at  least  faith  in  learning, 
and  pursued  art  generously,  and  sincere- 
ly, for  its  own  sake.     In  Italy  they  had 
some  right  to  say  that  religion  had  for- 
saken them,   when  Alexander  VI.  and 
Leo  X.  were  its  accredited  representa- 
tives.    Without  losing  hold  on  personal 
religion,  many  earlier  men  of  the  Re- 
naissance possessed  their  own  spirits,  and 
cared  more  for  the  spiritual  advantage 
of  learning  or  creating,  than  for  worldly 
gain,  "  for  robes  rich,  rebeck,  or  psal- 
tery."    They  felt  as  the  higher  minds 
among  our    agnostic    savans   may  feel 
now  ;  but  they  could  not  transfer  the  per- 
sonal  energies  of  their  own  spirits  to 
their  scholars.     And  as  grammar-learn- 
ing was  diffused,  and  their  scholars  mul- 
tiplied, all  the  sordid  cares  of  competi- 
tion (which  had  of  course  existed  before 
in  a  less  enforced  way)  came  upon  art 
and  the  other  studies  ;    and  so  it  has 
been  to  this  day  :    for  though  science 
may  be  young  and  vigorous,  art  is  not 
young,  but  connected    with    the  past, 
which  science  despises.     The  systema- 
tized teaching  of  the  Renaissance  was 
no   doubt  good,   but   grammar   cannot 
produce  greatness,  though  greatness  can 
hardly  get  on  without  grammar.     And 
in   England,   from   the   Renaissance  to 
Hogarth  and  Reynolds,  the  spirit  of  art 
died  out  without  any  grammatical  sys- 
tem of  teaching  being  substituted  for  it. 
Hogarth,       Reynolds,      Gainsborough, 
Blake,    and  Turner  had  to   find   their 
own  methods  according  to  the  needs  of 
their  own  ideas  and  * '  motives. ' '     For 
men  of  that  calibre  this  self-dependence 
had  advantages  to  counterbalance  their 
great  loss  of  time,  their  natural  choice 
of  bad    models  when   they  had  never 
seen  good  ones,  their  imperfect  experi- 
ments in  method  and  material.     Turner 
was  happy  in  his  early  training  in  water 
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color,  which  kept  him  in  close  graphic 
relation  with  nature.  Early  and  late  in 
life  he  had  the  belight  of  being  able  to 
imitate  more  closely,  or  at  least  render 
in  more  graphic  symbol,  what  he  saw. 
And,  happier  still  for  him  and  for  us, 
his  mind  was  directed — like  Words- 
worth's, though  with  so  strange  a  dif- 
ference— to  landscape  of  wide  horizon, 
and  that  delight  in  the  beauty  of  Earth 
itself,  which  is  the  real  English  Art- 
Renaissance,  which  once  more  pro- 
claims Art  for  Nature's  sake,  as  well 
as  for  its  own. 

Wordsworth  was  not  a  Greek  ;  and 
ordinary  Christian  teaching  saved  him 
from  the  Hellenic  error  about  Beauty, 
which  was  to  consider  it  synonymous 
with  Good  instead  of  symbolic  of  God. 
It  is  an  error  of  all  ages  :  men  feel  that 
Virtue  and  the  good  are  beautiful,  trust 
to  their  own  sense  of  moral  beauty  like 
Shelley,  and  astonish  the  world  with  the 
practical  results.  Few  can  escape  such 
error,  who  possess  vigorous  and  healthy 
perceptions  and  love  of  right,  yet  have 
not  learned  the  full  corruption  and 
frailty  of  their  own  and  all  souls.  If  a 
man's  taste  for  beauty  were  infallibly 
correct,  it  would  guide  him  infallibly  to 
good  ;  and  if  beauty  were  inseparable 
from  good,  many  beautiful  people  would 
be  much  better  than  they  are.  But 
Wordsworth  was  like  the  Athenian  in 
holding  that  God  had  made  men  and 
things,  and  has  set  His  mark  on  things 
that  men  may  learn  Him  from  them. 
Wordsworth's  confession  of  a  personal 
God  of  all  the  earth,  of  course  limits 
what  is  called  his  Pantheism  to  the 
acknowledgment  that  the  earth  is  the 
Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof  ;  all  the 
whole  fabric  of  matter.  And  so  with 
the  Greeks  ;  the  more  just  and  wise  a 
man  was,  the  more  deeply  in  earnest  a 
man  was,  the  more  clearly  he  referred 
things  to  the  Greater  Zeus,  the  Divin- 
ity or  0e?ov,  who  was  in  Nature,  but 
was  more  than  Nature's  "  stuff "  or 
form.  These  men  were  happily  uncon- 
scious of  the  name  Pantheism,  or  of  its 
Atheistic  associations  ;  prayer  and  hope 
in  trouble  were  possible  to  them  ;  and 
in  great  stress  they  cast  off  Homeric 
personification,  and  called  on  Sun, 
Earth,  and  Rivers,  as  manifestations  of 
All-seeing  Power  and  just  judgment. 
And  we   who  hold  the   Christian  Faith 


have  a  right  to  call  attention  to  an  an- 
alogous progress  in  Wordsworth's  mind. 
He  learns  the  presence  of  God  in  and 
from  the  aspects  of  Nature,  and  from 
his  own  reflecting  spirit ;  he  passes  from 
beauty  through  psychology  into  theo- 
logy, as  Greeks  did  before  him.  But  all 
the  time  there  goes  on  in  him  an  evolution 
of  definite  and  orthodox  Christianity. 
Or,  more  properly  speaking,  in  his  con- 
templation of  Nature  his  soul  is  more 
and  more  entered  and  possessed  by  the 
Spirit  of  Him  whom  he  is  seeking  in 
Nature.  With  him,  as  with  the  Greek, 
higher  thoughts  of  Nature  led  to  loftier 
hope  and  aspiration  ;  and  from  time  to 
time,  and  in  great  moments,  a  light 
shone  on  both  through  the  many- 
colored  veil. 

To  return  once  more  to  the  Argument 
from  Design,  and  the  supplementary 
vigor  which  it  acquires  from  that  which 
is  founded  on  Natural  Beauty.  They 
have  special  application  to  the  present 
state  of  controversy.  Sir  Edmund  Beck- 
ett *  says  with  perfect  truth  that  Paley's 
argument  from  the  watch  is  not  disposed 
of  by  saying  that  watches  do  not  grow. 
That  amounts  to  denying  that  a  watch 
shows  any  more  sign  of  Spirit  or  Intel- 
lectual Contrivance  than  a  stone.  It 
means  that  the  ingenious  atoms,  to 
which  materialism  refers  ail  things,  were 
just  as  sagacious  in  their  determination 
to  unite  into  a  pebble  as  into  a  watch. 
It  does  not  account  for  the  sagacity  of 
the  atoms  ;  and  to  our  mind,  when  we 
come  to  an  all-permeating  Something 
which  can  make  marble  and  Phidias, 
watchmakers  and  Paley,  it  saves  time, 
and  is  common  sense,  to  call  that  the 
Spirit  of  the  Living  God,  and  to  accept 
Revelation  as  His  also.  But  this  form 
of  hostile  argument  is  interesting,  as 
pointing  out  that  our  opponents  are 
finally  driven  off  the  field  of  common 
sense.  It  is  distressing,  because  it  points 
out  that  men  will  give  up  sense  and  all 
other  things  to  Atheism,  when  they  have 
made  it  a  dogmatic  faith  ;  and  this 
begins  to  be  observable  in  the  general 
tone  of  their  writings,  and  may  lead  to 
serious  results.  At  all  events,  to  believe 
that  the  agnostic  atoms  can  behave  as 
sensibly  as  they  do,  and  form  ingenious 

*  "  On  the  Origin  of  the  Laws  of  Nature/ ' 
by  Sir  E.  Beckett,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  etc. 
S.P.C.K.  1879. 
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combinations,  is  Pantheism,  or  even 
Theism,  if  any  Cause  of  their  ingenuity 
is  allowed  ;  which  must  compromise  the 
orthodoxy  of  Denial  a  good  deal. 

But  take  other  cases.  Suppose  Paley 
had  taken  his  walk  by  the  sea  shore,  like 
Virgil's  raven,*  and  "  pitched  his  foot" 
against  a  carved  paddle.  How,  he 
would  ask,  did  it  come  to  be  carved  ? 
It  has  a  certain  beauty  and  it  has  a  cer- 
tain meaning  ;  it  is  clearly  intended  for 
rowing,  and  here  are  the  figures  of  men 
and  animals  cut  on  it  which  are  pretty  in 
their  way,  but  do  not  assist  the  rower. 
Why  did  the  rower  go  into  artistic 
decoration,  as  well  as  propulsive  con- 
trivance ?  Suppose  Paley  had  been  like 
"  the  traveller  walking  slow  in  doubt 
and  great  perplexity" — and  also,  like 
some  such  wayfarer,  at  last  come  in 
sight  of  a  gallows.  He  would  probably 
have  been,  as  that  traveller  was,  thank- 
ful that  he  had  reached  a  civilized  coun- 
try ;  and  have  recognized  that  the  atoms 
had  framed  themselves  into  a  system  of 
criminal  law.  Then  let  us  suppose,  as 
we  have  a  right  to  do,  that  Paley  kicked 
not  a  rough  stone,  but  a  piece  of  pol- 
ished marble,  as  he  might  any  day  in 
Rome.  He  would  argue  that  the  atoms 
had  designedly  rubbed  that  surface 
smooth  to  bring  out  the  beauty  of  its 
veins.  Take  the  difference  between  the 
living  rock  and  the  polished  marble.  I 
do  not  say  that  the  latter  is  on  the  whole 
the  most  beautiful,  but  it  has  been  sub- 
jected to  ingeniously-directed  labor  for 
the  sake  of  a  particular  kind  of  beauty  ; 
and  by  further  and  higher  degrees  of 
ingenuity,  by  arrangement  of  other 
pieces,  it  may  form  part  of  a  great 
mosaic.  Now,  is  there  here  no  sign  of 
Spirit ;  of  witty  invention  ;  of  Daedalus 
and  Athene,  if  we  are  to  be  classical ; 
of  the  gifts  of  God  to  man,  if  we  are  to 
talk  sense  ? 


Or  suppose  yet  more — let  the  rough 
marble  be  hewn  into  a  stele,  and  from 
that  stele  let  there  be  subtracted  such  an 
amount  of  ingenious  atoms  in  the  form 
of  stone-dust,  as  will  form  these  words  : 

44  Stranger,  go  tell  Sparta  we  lie  here,  having 
obeyed  her  laws." — Herodotus  %  vii.  228. 

This  is  the  meaning :  it  conveys  the 
Hellenic  idea  of  moral  beauty  ;  and  we 
submit  that  it  is  better  accounted  for  on 
the  spiritual  hypothesis  than  on  the 
atomic.  What  is  the  atomic  difference 
between  two  pine  logs  in  a  Swiss  forest 
separate,  and  the  same  put  together  in 
the  wayside  cross  ? 

To  keep  to  the  strict  argument  from 
beauty.  Suppose  Paley  had  taken  his 
walk  abroad  in  Athens,  and  set  his  Phil- 
istine foot  on  Pheidias,  on  Theseus,  or 
the  Fates  ?  Are  those  statues  or  any 
others  only  congeries  of  atoms  like  the 
rest  of  the  marble  mass  of  Pentelicus  ? 
Or  are  they  invested  with  something 
that  is  not  Pentelicus,  but  Awe,  or 
Beauty,  or  grand  Association,  or  what- 
ever we  may  call  it  ?  It  seems  to  us  to 
mark,  as  Dr.  Mozley  says  of  all  natural 
beauty,  the  appeal  of  a  Creative  Reason 
to  a  created  one  ;  the  invitation  of  the 
Author  of  Beauty  to  man  to  reflect  on 
beauty ;  he  being  the  only  creature 
capable  of  so  doing.  Such  reflection, 
to  the  Greek,  was  one  of  his  chief  lights 
in  a  long  and  dubious  search  after  God  ; 
and  we  ourselves  have  not  such  firm 
faith,  or  such  ample  knowledge,  that  we 
can  dispense  altogether  with  it. 

It  is  better  that  artists  should  be 
credited,  and  should  credit  themselves, 
with  a  message  and  a  charge  from  God 
to  their  fellows,  than  that  they  should  be, 
what  without  this  hope  they  cannot  but 
be,  despised  ministers  to  stupid  luxury  ; 
perhaps  satellites  of  definitely  evil  pleas- 
ure.— Contemporary  Review. 
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Grubbing  among  the  low-lying  silt  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Devonshire  Axe  this 
sunny  winter  morning,  I  have  come 
across  a  splinter  of  Hint  which  looks  at 
first  sight  like  a  mere  accidental  flake 


*  Comix — 44  Sola    secum  spatiatur  arena. 
— Geor.  I. 
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broken  off  the  side  of  a  larger  nugget. 
If  I  had  never  hunted  for  prehistoric 
knives  and  arrow-heads  before,  I  might 
easily  fancy  this  a  chance  piece  washed 
down  by  the  rain  from  the  neighboring 
chalk  cliffs  at  Beer.  But  I  have  seen 
enough  already  of  these  primitive  human 
tools  to  recognize  the  present  specimen 
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at  once  as  a  genuine  work  of  prehistoric 
art.  Rough  as  it  seems,  it  was  rudely " 
chipped  into  its  existing  shape  by  the 
black  men  who  chased  the  reindeer  and 
the  elk  thousands  of  years  since  in  the 
green  valley  around  us. 

Who  were  these  black  men,  and  when 
did  they  live  ?  How  much  can  we  find 
out  about  them  now,  and  what  can  we 
learn  about  the  England  of  their  day  ? 
All  these  questions  are  immensely  inter- 
esting, and  they  are  as  yet  but  little  un- 
derstood in  their  true  bearings  even  by 
many  of  those  who  have  read  and  heard 
a  good  deal  about  them  in  the  dry  lan- 
guage of  technical  geologists. 

Almost  everyone  knows  the  familiar 
division  of  the  prehistoric  human  epoch 
into  the  three  Ages  of  Stone,  Bronze, 
and  Iron.  Now,  when  this  division 
was  first  made,  it  represented  a  real  ad- 
vance in  our  knowledge,  and  it  was 
therefore  a  useful  and  a  good  classifica- 
tion. But  the  progress  of  science  and 
discovery  has  long  ago  rendered  the 
three  stereotyped  phrases  so  far  obsolete 
as  to  be  very  misleading  to  the  ungeo-  • 
logic  mind.  People  genrally  fancy  that 
there  was  first  a  Stone  Age,  which  last- 
ed, let  us  say,  a  few  thousand  years  ; 
then  a  Bronze  age,  which  lasted  a  few 
more  thousand  years  ;  and  finally  an 
Iron  Age,  which  lasts  to  the  present 
day.  In  reality,  however,  such  a  no- 
tion, as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  is  almost 
as  absurd  as  if  we  were  to  divide  Eng- 
lish history  into  the  period  before  the 
present  century,  the  reigns  of  George 
IV.  and  William  IV.,  and  the  reign  of 
Victoria.  Under  the  single  name  of  the 
Stone  Age  we  are  lumping  together  a 
vast  and  utterly,  immeasurable  lapse  of 
time,  while  under  the  names  of  Bronze 
and  Iron  Ages  we  are  dividing  two  small 
epochs  which  run  into  one  another  in- 
distinguishably. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  long  ago  intro- 
duced two  convenient  terms  for  the  two 
subdivisions  of  this  great  and  hetero- 
geneous Stone  Age — the  neolithic  or 
epoch  of  ground  flint  weapons,  and  the 
paleolithic  or  epoch  of  chipped  flint  wea- 
pons. Nowj  to  actual  flint-hunters,  who 
wish  to  give  a  name  to  every  specimen 
that  they  find,  these  terms  are  very  use- 
ful. When  we  have  discovered  a 
hatchet  or  a  knife,  we  want  a  label  to 
distinguish  its  relative  position  in  time. 


But  for  general  use  the  words  in  ques- 
tion are  decidedly  misleading,  for  they 
naturally  beget  a  belief  that  the  Stone 
Age  was  one  comparatively  homogene- 
ous period,  divisible  into  two  sub- 
periods,  the  palaeolithic  and  the  neoli- 
thic. To  repeat  our  previous  compari- 
son, it  is  almost  as  though  we  were  to 
divide  historical  time  into  three  epochs, 
the  Ancient,  the  Mediaeval,  and  the 
Modern,  and  were  then  to  subdivide  the 
Ancient  epoch  into  the  First  Ancient  or 
Ante-diluvian,  and  the  Second  Ancient 
or  Anglo-Saxon  time.  In  fact,  the  real 
great  gap  is  between  the  palaeolithic  age 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  neolithic, 
bronze,  and  iron  ages  on  the  other. 
Hence  Sir  John  Lubbock's  two  words, 
though  excellent  when  applied  to  the 
weapons  themselves,  are  decidedly  apt 
to  produce  misconceptions  when  used 
as  the  names  of  prehistoric  periods.  In 
speaking  of  the  first  great  age,  when  the 
flake  which  1  hold  in  my  hand  was 
manufactured,  it  may  be  better  for  our 
present  purpose  to  use  the  expression — 
Chipped  Flint  Period.  What  this  ex- 
pression really  means  we  may  see  more 
fully  by  taking  a  retrospective  glance  at 
the  previous  inhabitants  of  Western 
Europe. 

When  Caius  Caesar  first  came  to  Bri- 
tain, he  found  it  populated  by  two  races 
of  men,  the  light-haired  Kelts  and  the 
dark-haired  Silurians.  The  fair  men 
were  identical  in  blood  with  the  Gauls 
of  the  continent ;  the  dark  men  an- 
swered, as  Tacitus,  to  the  Iberians  of 
Spain,  whose  pure  descendants  still 
survive  in  the  isolated  nationality  of  the 
Basques.  When  we  go  back  from  his- 
torical times  to  the  mounds  and  barrows 
which  crown  our  English  wolds,  we  find 
reason  to  suppose  that  before  the  Kelts 
settled  in  the  western  peninsulas  of 
Europe,  the  whole  of  our  continent  was 
occupied  by  the  dark-haired  or  Euska- 
rian  race.  At  a  still  earlier  epoch  there 
seem  good  grounds  for  supposing  that  a 
population  of  yellow-faced  and  almond- 
eyed  Mongolians  spread  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  European  world.  Of  these 
we  still  find  relics  among  the  Finns  and 
Lapps,  who  speak  a  language  belonging 
to  the  same  type  as  those  spoken  by  the 
great  nomad  tribes  of  Central  Asia. 
The  relations  of  these  three  races  among 
themselves  have  little  interest  as  regards 
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our  present  subject ;  it  is  sufficient  to 
note  that  representatives  of  all  three 
still  exist  in  our  own  modern  Europe. 
Each  of  them  seems  to  have  been  driven 
in  turn  toward  the  least  desirable  parts 
of  the  continent  by  a  horde  of  fresh  in- 
truders. First  of  all,  it  would  appear, 
the  Mongolians,  who  once  roamed  over 
the  broad  central  plains  of  Russia  ami 
Germany,  were  pushed  westward  and 
northward  by  the  advancing  Euskarians, 
till  only  a  remnant  of  them  at  length 
remained  in  the  wintery  northern  penin- 
sulas of  Finland  and  Lapland.  Then 
the  Euskarians  in  turn  seem  to  have 
been  ousted  from  their  most  fruitful 
pasture-lands  and  their  richest  hunting- 
grounds  by  the  Aryan  Kelts,  till  they 
were  finally  cooped  up  in  the  western 
extremeties  of  Europe,  such  as  Silurian 
South  Wales  and  the  rugged  Basque 
country  where  the  Asturian  mountains 
push  their  westward  end  into  the  ocean 
in  the  furthest  promontory  of  Finisterre. 
But  the  Basque  blood  has  mixed  largely 
with  that  of  the  Kelts  in  all  the  penin- 
sulas and  islands  of  the  Atlantic  so  that 
the  dark  Euskarian  type  preponderates 
over  the  light  Keltic  in  Ireland,  Spain 
and  many  parts  of  France.  Finally,  the 
Kelts  themselves  again  were  driven  from 
Central  Europe  by  their  own  Aryan 
brethren,  the  Teutons,  one  branch  of 
whom,  the  English  nation,  has  settled 
in  Britain,  holding  for  itself  the  rich 
secondary  and  tertiary  slopes  of  the 
south-eastern  half,  and  leaving  to  the 
mingled  Keltic  and  Euskarian  people 
only  the  wild  primary  mountain  tracts 
of  the  Scotch  Highlands,  Wales,  and 
Cornwall. 

Now,  all  these  races  belong  to  that 
second  human  epoch  which,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  Chipped  Flint  Age, 
we  may  speak  of  as  the  Recent  Period. 
They  have  all  existed  within  the  time  to 
which  the  word  "  recent"  is  applied  by 
geologists ;  and  since  their  appearance 
upon  the  European  stage  no  greater 
natural  changes  of  climate  or  geographi- 
cal condition  have  taken  place.  All 
three  races  have  probably  from  the  first 
co-existed  with  one  another,  and  all  three 
have  apparently  passed  through  the 
same  stages  of  culture  almost  simultane- 
ously. In  the  earliest  monuments  raised 
by  these  men  of  the  Recent  Period  we 
find  polished  stone  hatchets  of  exquisite 


workmanship,  betokening  a  compara- 
tively high  degree  of  civilization.  At  a 
slightly  later  date  we  meet  with  a  few 
bronze  implements,  interspersed  among 
the  stone  types.  In  still  more  modern 
barrows  the  bronze  predominates.  And 
in  the  latest  barrows  of  all  we  come  across 
iron,  though  not  necessarily  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  two  earlier  materials. 

In  all  this  we  see  evidence  of  a  gradual 
increase  of  culture,  without  any  great 
and  notable  physical  break.  The  Mon- 
golians, the  Euskarians,  and  the  Kelts 
all  alike  progressed  from  the  use  of  pol- 
ished stone  alone  to  the  use  of  bronze 
and  iron.  But  from  the  very  first  mo- 
ment of  the  Recent  Period  to  the  present 
day  the  progress  seems  on  the  whole  to 
have  been  one  and  continuous.  No  gaps 
separates  the  Polished  Stone  from  the 
Bronze  and  Iron  Ages.  We  can  no- 
where put  our  finger  upon  a  definite  date 
and  say,  "  Here  the  one  age  merges  into 
the  other.' ' 

Between  the  Chipped  Flint  and  the 
Recent  Periods,  however,  a  very  distinct 
and  marked  gap  does  really  occur. 
The  whole  fauna,  the  climatic  conditions, 
the  general  geographical  position  is  en- 
tirely different  between  the  Europe  of 
the  flint-chippers  and  the  Europe  of  the 
polished  stone-makers  and  metal  work- 
ers. In  mounds  and  tombs  £)uilt  on  our 
existing  hills,  and  still  preserving  their 
original  forms,  we  find  the  shapely  green- 
stone hatchets  and  the  bronze  axes  of 
our  Mongolian  and  Euskarian  predeces- 
sors. The  face  of  nature  still  remains 
essentially  the  same  as  when  they  looked 
upon  it  from  their  ancient  villages.  But 
these  far  earlier  weapons  of  unground 
flint,  rudely  broken  off  from  the  parent 
nodule  by  dexterous  side-blows,  and  un- 
polished by  any  subsequent  process,  be- 
longed to  an  almost  incalculably  older 
world.  We  do  not  find  them  in  still 
unopened  barrows  or  among  the  ruins 
of  well-built  lake  dwellings,  but  buried 
away  in  the  drift,  or  deep  sunk  amid 
the  gravel  of  the  rivers,  or  hidden  under 
the  concreted  floors  of  primaeval  caves. 
An  enormous  interval  separates  the  men 
who  used  the  chipped  flints  from  their 
remote  successors,  the  men  who  framed 
the  polished  stone  and  bronze  utensils. 
Since  their  day  caverns  have  been  filled 
up  with  successive  layers  of  clay  and 
gravel ;   rivers  have  cut  their  channels 
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through  hundreds  of  feet  of  chalk  cliff 
and  red  crag ;  gorges  have  deepened 
and  widened  into  open  dales,  and  great 
sheets  of  silt  have  covered  the  surface 
of  wide  alluvial  plains.  The  mammoth, 
the  rhinoceros,  and  the  cave-lion  shared 
with  the  flint-chippers  the  Europe  of  that 
ancient  time.  Some  immense  change 
has  since  taken  place  which  altered  the 
whole  aspect  of  our  northern  hemi- 
sphere, and  killed  off  the  fauna  in  whose 
midst  primaeval  man  struggled  for  supre- 
macy. In  the  days  of  the  palaeolithic 
savages,  Europe  was  still  continuous 
with  a  sub-tropical  land,  and  possessed 
a  semi-tropical  type  of  fauna ;  in  the 
days  of  the  first  Mongolian  nomads  it 
was  already  very  much  the  same  in 
general  appearance  as  at  the  present 
day. 

Until  very  lately  no  sufficient  expla- 
nation of  the  vast  apparent  interval  be- 
tween the  two  periods  was  ever  advanced. 
But  quite  recently  a  number  of  separate 
observations,  made  by  many  geologists 
in  different  parts  of  Europe,  but  more 
especially  by  Mr.  Sketchley  in  our  own 
eastern  counties,  have  led  almost  all 
scientific  anthropologists  to  a  new  and 
very  startling  conclusion  upon  this  diffi- 
cult subject.  The  opinion  is  now  daily 
gaining  ground  that  the  men  of  the 
Chipped  Ftfnt  Period  really  lived  before 
the  great  geological  era  known  as  the 
Glacial  Epoch.  This  Glacial  Epoch, 
as  everybody  knows,  was  the  very  last 
act  in  the  geological  drama  before  the 
curtain  rose  upon  our  own  modern 
Europe.  Certain  long  cycles  in  the 
earth's  motion  produce  from  time  to 
time,  at  immense  intervals,  an  oscilla- 
tion of  alternate  warm  and  cold  periods 
in  the  northern  and  the  southern  hemi- 
spheres respectively.  After  the  close  of 
the  tertiary  age,  and  immediately  before 
the  establishment  of  what  we  may  call 
the  modern  constitution  of  Europe,  one 
of  these  oscillating  warm  and  cold  peri- 
ods occurred  in  all  the  northern  latitudes. 
Fields  of  snow  covered  the  plains  of 
Central  Europe,  while  glaciers  filled  up 
the  valleys  of  Auvergne  and  Brittany, 
of  Wales  and  Scotland,  as  they  now  fill 
up  those  of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees. 
Then  followed  an  alternate  warm  inter- 
glacial  epoch,  succeeded  again  by  another 
frozen  spell.  How  long  ago  this  state 
of  things  began  we  cannot  with  certainty 


say,  but  a  very  moderate  guess,  on 
astronomical  grounds,  sets  down  the 
date  of  its  commencement  at  some  two 
hundred  thousand  years  before  the  pres- 
ent day.  Probably  the  last  of  the  gla- 
cial cycles  ended  about  a  hundred  thou- 
sand years  since. 

~  Now,  the  chipped  flint  weapons  which 
were  first  found  in  the  drift  of  the 
Somme  at  Abbeville,  and  which  have 
since  been  discovered  in  our  own  island 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Axe  to  that  of 
the  Ouse,  were  long  supposed  to  be  sub- 
sequent in  time  to  this  Great  Ice  Age. 
But  the  new  observations,  of  which  I 
have  spoken  above,  make  it  almost  certain 
that  they  were  really  fashioned  before 
the  coming  on  of  that  cold  period,  or  at 
least  of  one  among  its  cold  spells,  and 
that  the  human  race  was  driven  out  of 
Northern  Europe  by  the  irresistible 
onward  march  of  the  polar  ice  as  it 
spread  southward  over  the  peninsulas 
and  islands  of  the  Atlantic.  Deposits 
of  clay,  containing  worn  boulders  and 
stones  of  the  glacial  age,  with  the  charac- 
teristic scratches  produced  by  the  action 
of  ice,  have  been  found  overlying  the 
layer  of  earth  in  which,  the  chipped 
flints  are  embedded.  Of  course  the 
lower  level  must  have  been  deposited  be- 
fore the  upper  one  ;  and  so  the  inference 
must  obviously  be  drawn  that  the 
chipped  flints  were  put  there  first,  and 
that  the  boulder  clay  was  afterward 
gathered  on  top  of  them.  So,  too,  in 
caves  it  seems  almost  indubitable  that 
certain  beds  of  glacial  origin  overlie  the 
hard  concreted  floor,  in  which  the 
human  implements  and  bones  of  extinct 
animals  are  found  matted  together  in  a 
solid  mass  by  a  mortar  of  hardened  mud. 
Altogether  the  evidence  leaves  us  hardly 
any  choice  except  to  conclude  that  the 
men  who  lived  in  the  caves  and  made 
the  rough  stone  weapons  of  the  early 
period  belong  to  an  age  anterior  to  the 
Glacial  Epoch. 

If,  then,  we  put  the  approximate  date 
of  the  ice  age  at  two  hundred  thousand 
years  before  our  own  time,  and  that  of 
the  earliest  men  who  used  polished  stone 
implements  at  about  ten  or  twelve  thou- 
sand years  ago,  we  have  a  sufficient 
interval  fully  to  account  for  the  immense 
progress  which  mankind  had  made  be- 
tween the  first  and  the  second  of  our 
two  main  periods.     Let  us  pass  on  to 
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inquire  who  these  early  Europeans  were, 
and  what  manner  of  life  they  led. 

We  have  very  few  materials  from 
which  to  form  a  picture  of  the  outward 
appearance  of  palaeolithic  men.  So  far 
as  we  know,  they  did  not  usually  bury 
their  dead  in  mounds,  caves,  or  other 
regular  sepulchres ;  and  so  we  have 
scarcely  any  bones,  skulls,  or  skeletons  to 
flesh  out  into  portraits  of  these  our  dis- 
tinguished ancestors.  Indeed,  it  seems 
not  unlikely  that  they  adopted  the  'clas- 
sical and  now  fashionable  method  of 
cremating  their  deceased  relatives  ;  or 
possibly  they  may  even  have  cut  the 
process  short  at  the  convenient  point  of 
roasting  and  eating  them.  Perhaps  this 
is  the  reason  why  our  distinguished 
archaeologist,  Professor  Rolleston,  is  so 
uncompromising  an  opponent  of  crema- 
tion in  its  revived  form  :  a  fellow  feeling 
for  antiquarians  and  anatomists  of  the 
ninetieth  century  doubtless  makes  him 
realize  how  inconvenient  they  would 
find  it  to  be  deprived  of  all  skeletons  of 
the  nineteenth.  At  any  rate,  palaeolithic 
bones  are  far  rarer  than  palaeolithic  wea- 
pons, and  only  a  very  small  number  of 
skulls,  the  most  important  relics  for 
reconstructing  the  features  and  appear- 
ance of  our  remote  progenitors,  have 
been  casually  discovered  in  Swiss  or 
German  caves.  Fortunately  these  are 
sufficient  to  give  us  all  the  most  impor- 
tant clues  to  the  physiognomy  and  mien 
of  their  quondam  possessors.  Palaeo- 
lithic man  approximated  somewhat  in 
type  to  the  Bushman  of  South  Africa 
and  the  Digger  Indian  of  California ; 
but  he  was  on  the  whole  less  human  and 
more  ape-like  than  even  those  most 
brutish  of  modern  savages.  His  fore- 
head was  villanously  low  and  retreat- 
ing, the  worst  existing  specimen  being 
far  worse  and  the  best  a  good  deal 
better  than  those  of  the  living  Bushman. 
His  jaws  were  more  ponderous,  and 
armed  with  huge  canine  teeth,  which 
recall  in  many  particulars  those  of  the 
gorilla.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  his 
skin  was  a  deep  black,  though  here  we 
have  only  the  inferential  proof  to  be 
drawn  from  the  skin  of  those  existing 
savages  who  have  departed  the  least 
from  the  ancestral  type.  And  we  may 
reasonably  conjecture  that  his  limbs  and 
back  were  far  hairier  than  is  the  case 
with  any  men  now  living.     There  is  no 


reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  acquaint- 
ed with  the  use  of  any  clothing  except 
the  skins  of  beasts. 

The  flint-chippers  apparently  lived  in 
natural  or  artificial  caves  only,  and  did 
not  build  huts  or  villages.  At  least,  no 
trace  of  anything  like  a  town  of  this 
period  anywhere  occurs.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  remains  found  in  the  caves 
have  every  appearance  of  belonging  to 
human  habitations.  The  flint  imple- 
ments, bone  needles,  and  ornamental 
necklets  all  seem  to  have  been  lost  in 
the  caves  by  people  who  lived  there, 
and  to  be  associated  with  the  refuse  of 
their  meals.  We  must  remember,  in 
connection  with  this  apparent  absence 
of  towns,  that  man  was  not  yet,  in  all 
likelihood,  the  absolutely  dominant  ani- 
mal that  we  know  him  to  be  at  the  present 
day.  He  did  not  hold  the  whole  coun- 
try side  as  his  acknowledged  hunting- 
ground,  and  rule  over  the  beasts  of  the 
field  as  their  undisputed  lord.  Rather 
was  he  one  among  a  number  of  compe- 
titors, struggling  hard  for  supremacy 
against  the  cave-lion,  the  mammoth,  and 
the  grizly  bear.  In  each  cave  dwelt  a 
separate  family,  ungoverned  save  by  the 
harsh  government  of  its  father  and  hunter, 
and  unbound  to  the  inhabitants  of  other 
caves  save  those  of  a  rude  and  half- devel- 
oped barter.  The  size  and  shape  of  the 
jaws  may  even  lead  one  to  suppose  that 
men  still  fought  with  one  another  like 
the  higher  apes,  using  their  ponderous 
canine  teeth  as  weapons  of  offence. 
But  in  any  case  we  must  suppose  that 
these  primitive  families  lived  in  a  state 
of  isolation  more  complete  than  even 
that  of  our  modern  Australians,  and 
remained  utterly  unconsolidated  into 
any  form  of  tribe  or  nation. 

The  cave-men  were  by  trade  hunters 
only.  Agriculture  of  even  the  rudest  kind 
seems  to  have  been  quite  unknown  to 
them.  The  black-fellows  of  East  Britain 
and  France  lived  mainly  on  the  rein- 
deer, whose  bones  and  horns  occur  more 
frequently  than  any  other  animal  remains 
in  their  caves.  But  the  creatures  which 
then  roamed  over  Northern  Europe  be- 
long to  two  types  now  inhabiting  widely 
different  regions.  The  one  type,  as  Sir 
John  Lubbock  has  pointed  out,  was 
quite  sub-arctic,  and  included  such  crea- 
tures as  the  extinct  mammoth,  the  hairy 
rhinoceros,  the   arctic   hare,  the  white 
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fox,  the  reindeer,  and  the  bison.  The 
presence  of  these  animals  clearly  shows 
that  the  general  climate  must  have  been 
far  colder  than  at  the  present  time. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  sub- tropical 
fauna  extended  also  into  Northern 
Europe,  and  its  remains  show  us  with 
equal  clearness  that  warm  periods  alter- 
nated with  the  cold,  and  that  the 
whole  of  our  continent  then  formed  a 
single  continuous  zoological  province. 
Among  these  animals  of  warmer  cli- 
mates the  hippopotamus  ranged  as  far 
north  as  England  ;  the  African  elephant 
still  roamed  over  the  cork  forests  of 
Spain  and  Sicily  ;  while  the  hyaena,  the 
cave-lion,  and  the  porcupine  extended 
over  the  whole  of  continental  Europe 
where  the  relics  of  the  early  flint- wea- 
poned  men  have  yet  been  found.  Mr. 
A.  R.  Wallace  has  shown  good  reasons 
for  believing  that  it  was  the  Glacial 
Epoch  which  caused  the  great  split  be- 
tween the  zoological  belt  of  Northern 
Europe  and  sub- tropical  Asia.  The 
coming  on  of  the  ice  age  slowly  killed 
off  the  Siberian  mammoths,  the  English 
hippopotami,  and  the  hairy  rhinoceros. 
When  at  length  the  glaciers  clear  away 
and  modern  Europe  stands  before  our 
eyes,  we  find  it  inhabited  only  by  a 
smaller  and  more  strictly  arctic  fauna, 
while  all  its  most  gigantic  mammals  and 
most  beautiful  birds  have  been  frozen 
out  or  driven  southward  into  the  warmer 
peninsulas  of  Southern  Asia.  The  rein- 
deer, the  cave-lion,  and  the  bear  are  all 
gone.  If  Mr.  Wallace  is  right,  our  ex- 
isting European  beasts  and  birds  repre- 
sent merely  the  dingy  survivors  of  a  far 
more  rich  and  varied  type  of  life  in  the 
quaternary  period.  The  ingenious 
naturalist  attributes  mainly  to  this 
cause  the  superiority  in  brilliancy  and 
beauty  of  the  animals  which  now  inhabit 
tropical  Asia  and  the  islands  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago. 

The  principal  weapons  with  which  the 
cave-men  made  war  upon  the  reindeer 
and  the  urus  were  the  rough  flint  hatch- 
ets by  which  they  are  still  best  known. 
These  hatchets  are  very  irregular  in 
shape,  viewed  by  a  modern  standard  ; 
but  they  still  show  unmistakable  signs 
of  human  manufacture  in  their  rough 
similarity  and  adhesion  to  pattern. 
They  are  simply  chipped  off  by  a  series 
of  side-blows,   and  never  ground  to   a 


smooth  surface  like  the  well-made  celts 
of  their  late  successors,  the  neolithic 
Mongolians.  I  need  hardly  say  that  no 
trace  of  metal  occurs  among  the  relics 
of  the  cave-men.  Even  pottery  was  un- 
known to  them.  But  they  knew  how  to 
make  bone-needles,  and  knife-handles, 
and  fish-hooks  ;  and  how  to  carve  horn 
into  really  artistic  shapes.  It  is  from 
the  caves  of  the  south  of  France  that 
the  most  interesting  remains  have  been 
disinterred,  and  they  show  that  the  flint- 
chippers  had!  already  progressed  to  a 
high  degree  of  culture  in  matters  of  art. 
Many  sketches  of  reindeer,  rudely 
scrawled  on  pieces  of  bone  or  reindeer 
horn,  are  not  only  drawn  with  consider- 
able skill,  but  may  even  be  described  as 
spirited.  One  drawing  of  a  mammoth 
executed  on  a  fragment  of  mammoth 
tusk,  found  in  the  rock  shelter  of  La 
Madeleine,  has  been  engraved  several 
times  in  French  and  English  works, 
being  in  fact  the  only  contemporary 
portrait  of  that  extinct  creature  now  in 
existence.  Some  of  the  knife-handles 
are  carved  with  admirable  taste  into 
animal  fonns,  the  natural  shape  of  the 
original  being  well  conventionalized  so 
as  to  fit  in  with  the  use  to  which  the  handle 
was  applied.  Other  marks  of  aesthet- 
ic feeling  are  shown  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  fossils  and  bones  for  necklaces, 
and  in  the  bright-colored  stones  some- 
times selected  for  the  manufacture  of 
hatchets. 

Of  course  the  presence  of  a  proper  stone 
for  making  his  weapons  was  an  absolute 
necessity  for  primaeval  man.  Hence 
doubtless  the  reason  why  we  find  his 
range  so  curiously  restricted.  In  our 
own  island,  for  example,  the  relics  of 
the  cave-men  are  only  found  along  the 
banks  of  our  south-eastern  rivers,  in  the 
region  where  chalk  is  more  or  less  com- 
mon, and  where  flints  were  consequently 
to  be  obtained  in  abundance.  Palaeoli- 
thic weapons  hardly  occur  to  the  noth- 
west  of  the  great  belt  which  runs 
obliquely  across  Britain  from  Whitby 
to  Exeter,  and  separates  the  tertiary  and 
secondary  lowland  from  the  primary 
mountain  region.  Nor,  again,  are  they 
found  in  the  level  flats  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  where  perhaps  the  glacial  cold 
also  prevented  unclad  man  from  making 
his  home.  But  they  are  comparatively 
abundant    in    most  chalk   districts,    or 
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rather  in  the  drift  deposited  by  rivers 
whose  valleys  are  bounded  by  chalk- 
downs. 

From  such  rough  data  as  these  I  fancy 
I  can  dimly  picture  to  myself  the  life  of 
the  flint-chippers  here  on  the  banks  of 
the  Axe  two  hundred  thousand  years 
ago.  The  river  then  ran  at  a  higher 
level  than  now,  and  had  not  yet  cut 
through  the  greenstone  of  its  valley  to 
reach  the  red  marl  beneath,  whose  warm 
cliffs  now  brighten  up  the  landscape  at 
Axmouth,  just  opposite  the  little  knoll 
on  which  I  am  at  this  moment  seated. 
In  two  hundred  thousand  years  even  the 
little  Axe  and  its  tributaries  have  had 
time  to  wear  away,  particle  by  particle, 
a  moderate  thickness  of  chalk  and  sand- 
stone. In  the  gravel  beds  by  the  sea- 
shore thus  formed  we  find  the  remains 
of  the  rhinoceros  and  the  elephant. 
The  valley  in  those  old  times  must  have 
been  higher  and  broader  ;  great  forests 
must  have  covered  either  bank  ;  and  the 
bare  chalk  downs  of  Beer  and  Rowsdon 
must  have  formed  the  open  haunts  of 
reindeer  and  elk.  I  can  fancy  the  little 
black  boys  creeping  cautiously  out  of 
their  cave  at  sunrise  on  a  summer  morn- 
ing, and  hunting  for  crayfish  in  the 
waters  of  the  A.xe.  Lithe,  naked  little 
bodies,  untatooed  and  wholly  unadorned, 
they  play  together  by  the  riverside,  chat- 
ting a  half-inarticulate  speech,  largely 
eked  out  by  gestures  and  intonation. 
Their  father  sits  at  the  head  of  the  cave, 
slowly  fashioning  a  bone-needle,-  and 
neatly  drilling  its  eye  with  a  pointed  flint 
awl,  after  the  painstaking  and  laborious 
manner  of  all  savage  men.  The  mother 
rubs  together  two  pieces  of  wood  to  light 
the  fire,  and  feeds  it  with  dry  sticks 
from  the  forest.  Perhaps  her  life  was 
not  yet  so  complete  a  drudgery  as  that 
of  the  Digger  Indian  squaw  or  the  Aus- 
tralian gin,  for  primitive  man  does  not 
seem  to  have  treated  women  entirely  as 
slaves,  but  rather  to  have  chosen  his 
helpmate  with  some  regard  to  personal 
beauty,  which  might  argue  well  for  her 
subsequent  good  treatment.  The  whole 
family,  however,  must  always  have  had 
an  air  of  timidity  and  a  constant  sense 
of  insecurity  ;  for  the  cave  afforded  but 
a  precarious  shelter,  and  danger  from 
every  side  must  have  been  a  common 
intruder. 

When   the  fire  was  lighted  and   the 


food — if  there  was  any — rudely  cooked, 
the  primaeval  breakfast  must  have  been 
eaten  in  the  darkness  and  gloom  of  the 
cave.  Reindeer  venison  formed  the 
staple  substitute  for  butcher's  meat, 
though  doubtless  a  rhinoceros  steak  or  a 
piece  of  mammoth  sirloin  did  hot  come 
amiss  when  the  father  of  the  family  had 
been  in  luck  with  his  hunting.  An 
Alpine  hare  or  a  few  small  birds  would 
sometimes  find  a  place  on  what 
passed  for  the  breakfast-table.  But 
more  often,  I  suspect,  the  household 
found  itself  restricted  to  raw  mussels, 
limpets,  crayfish,  sea-urchin^  or  lob- 
worms. Berries,  and  seeds,  and  edible 
leaves,  no  doubt  eked  out  the  meal  when 
hunting  was  bad  and  the  father  had  gone 
out  day  after  day  in  vain,  bringing  back 
with  him  nothing  better  than  these  vege- 
tarian stuffs.  A  very  hungry  time  they 
had  of  it,  we  may  be  pretty  sure,  living 
from  day  to  day  on  game  and  shellfish 
when  in  luck,  and  often  starving  out- 
right, a  dozen  families  together,  when 
cold  weather  or  shortness  of  game  cut 
off  the  supplies.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  must  have  had  a  famous  feast  from 
time  to  time,  when  the  father  or  the 
elder  brothers  brought  home  a  whole 
reindeer,  or  when  a  whale  loaded  with  un- 
told blubber  got  stranded  upon  the  open 
shingle  beach  at  Seaton.  On  such  occa- 
sions the  whole  family  ate  itself  positively 
drunk,  like  Mr.  Eyre's  Australian  black- 
fellows  when  he  killed  his  horse  in  the 
extremity  of  famine  during  his  journey 
through  the  untrodden  bush.  For 
though  all  these  things  happened  some 
two  hundred  thousand  years  ago,  we 
must  never  forget  that  man  had  already 
reached  a  stage  of  culture  somewhat  in 
advance  of  that  which  we  still  find 
among  the  lowest  existing  savages. 

After  the  breakfast,  scanty  or  abun- 
dant, had  been  cleared  away,  and  the 
bones  thrown  into  the  corner  for  our 
future  inspection,  I  fancy  I  can  see  the 
goodman  of  the  cave  taking  out  his 
hunting-knife  and  his  stone  hatchet, 
fixed  into  a  split  wooden  handle  by 
thongs  of  deerskin  or  bast,  and  starting 
out  upon  his  day's  expedition.  He  goes 
noiselessly  and  cowering  through  the 
forest,  afraid  of  rousing  his  game  pre- 
maturely, and  with  a  sharp  eye  for  any 
stray  wolverine  hiding  among  the 
branches,    or  any    crouching  cave-lion 
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ready  to  spring  from  under  cover  of  a 
jungle  thicket.  Meanwhile  I  can  see  the 
squaw — or  was  it  rather  squaws  ?  for  the 
primitive  man  may  perhaps  have  been  a 
polygamist — sitting  by  the  mouth  of  the 
cave,  also  with  a  constant  care  against 
the  wandering  carnivore,  rudely  sewing 
together  a  mantle  of  skins  for  the 
shoulders  of  the  absent  lord  and  master. 
The  bone  needle  must  have  had  a  use, 
and  I  suppose  the  only  likely  one  is  that 
of  stitching  together  the  dried  deer-hicles 
with  sinews  or  fibres.  The  long-haired 
shaggy -headed  children  play  about  hard 
by  on  the  alluvial  flats,  making  whistles 
out  of  knuckle-bones,  tickling  trout  by 
the  river  side,  and  learning  their  future 
trade  of  flint-chippers  by  practice  on  a 
block  of  raw  material  from  the  side  of 
Bindon  Hill.  At  other  times  they  search 
for  round  pebbles  on  the  beach,  fit  for 
slingstones  in  size  and  shape  ;  or  hunt  for 
fossils  to  make  necklaces  among  the  soft 
lias  cliffs  ;  or  drill  holes  in  small  bones  to 
string  with  bast  into  ornaments  for  them- 
selves or  their  mothers.  Traces  of  all 
these  occupations  we  find  in  the  caves 
or  among  the  drift.  Later  on  in  the 
day,  the  father  returns  in  triumph.  He 
has  killed  a  musk-ox,  and  all  the  strength 
of  the  household  is  called  out  to  drag  it 
home,  to  skin  it,  to  dry  the  hide,  to  cut 
up  and  roast  the  part  required  for  imme- 
diate use,  and  to  put  away  the  remain- 
der in  safety.  A  big  fire  is  lighted  at 
the  mouth  of  the  cave  from  the  embers 
of  the  morning,  the  joint  is  quickly 
cooked  in  a  smoky  fashion,  and  the 
whole  family,  not  without  some  prelimi- 
nary quarrelling,  gives  itself  over  to  a 
mighty  meal.  Supper  or  dinner  finished, 
the  father  takes  out  the  splinter  of  mam- 
moth tusk,  broken  from  the  great  beast 
which  he  found  dead  in  the  forest  last 
winter,  and  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart 
sets  himself  to  the  artistic  task  of  carv- 
ing a  knife-handle  or  scraping  with  a 
flint  graver  the  sketch  of  a  reindeer 
fight.  For  though  these  pictorial  works 
of  palaeolithic  man  have  been  hitherto 
found  in  France  alone,  I  do  not  know 
why  our  own  extinct  fellow-countrymen 
should  not  have  a  little  credit  for  aesthet- 
ic handicraft  as  well.  Perhaps  the  lesser 
number  of  caves  and  the  probably  greater 
effect  of  the  Glacial  Epoch  in  Britain 
may  account  for  the  absence  of  artistic 


remains  in  our  English  quaternary  de- 
posits. 

But  the  glimpse  of  man's  early  condi- 
tion which  these  drift  and  cave  weapons 
give  us,  is,  after  all,  only  a  glimpse. 
Before  the  drift  period  stretches  an  un- 
known past,  and  after  the  drift  period 
succeeds  a  half  unknown  future.  For 
evidently  the  men  who  made  these  well- 
shaped  flint  implements,  who  used  these 
exquisitely  polished  bone  pins,  who  en- 
graved these  clever  and  accurate  pic- 
tures of  the  reindeer  and  mammoths, 
were  not  the  first  men  who  lived  upon  our 
earth.  Such  considerable  manual  skill  and 
such  high  aesthetic  faculties  clearly  pre- 
suppose a  long  line  of  previous  develop- 
ments. Moreover,  we  know  that  progress 
was  very  slow  in  those  early  days,  because 
the  period  covered  by  the  chipped  flints 
is  very  considerable,  and  yet  there  is 
very  little  alteration  in  the  form  of  the 
weapons.  The  thickness  of  the  drift 
and  the  cave  deposit  shows  that  the 
cave-dwellers  must  have  inhabited 
Northern  Europe  for  many,  many  cen- 
turies. Yet  during  all  that  long  lapse 
of  time  they  hardly  progressed  in  arts  at 
all.  Certainly  they  never  attained  to 
the  point  of  polishing  their  stone  wea* 
pons  or  of  moulding  even  the  rudest 
hand-made  pottery.  Accordingly  we 
must  believe  that  the  time  which  it  had 
taken  them  to  reach  the  degrees  of  culture 
at  which  we  get  our  glimpse  of  them  must 
have  been  simply  enormous.  Humanity 
must  have  undergone  a  long  course  of 
slow  evolution  before  it  could  produce 
the  clever  hunters  and  tasteful  artists  of 
the  Chipped  Flint  Period. 

When  and  where  this  previous  evolution 
took  place  we  can  hardly  yet  even  guess. 
We  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
look  upon  man  as  a  creature  of  yester- 
day that  it  almost  takes  our  breath  away 
even  to  be  told  that  he  probably  preceded 
the  Glacial  Epoch,  some  two  hundred 
thousand  years  ago.  But  then  to  be 
asked  to  believe  that  the  pre-glacial  men 
themselves  were  comparatively  late  and 
half-civilized  specimens  of  humanity  is 
perhaps  too  much  for  our  weak  faith. 
Yet  the  Abb6  Bourgeois  has  found  a  clue 
which  may  probably  help  to  bridge  over 
the  gap  and  to  lead  us  into  embracing  even 
this  last  and  most  difficult  clause  in  the 
modern  scientific  creed.     In  the  alcaire 
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de  Beauce,  a  French  miocene  stratum, 
.the  fearless  Abb6  has  ventured  to  dis- 
cover flint  objects  which  he  believes  to 
be  human  or  semi-human  implements. 
They  consist  of  flakes,  not  chipped  off 
by  a  blow  like  the  palaeolithic  knives,  but 
apparently  split  by  means  of  fire.  Spe- 
cimens of  these  presumed  flint  weapons 
were  exhibited  at  the  Anthropological 
Congress  at  Paris  last  year,  and  were 
allowed  by  many  experts  to  look  suspi- 
ciously like  the  handicraft  of  man. 
Even  earlier  than  the  Abb6  Bourgeois' 
discovery,  bones  had  been  observed  at 
St.  Prest  which  appeared  as  though  they 
had  been  cut  with  a  sharp  instrument — 
say  a  very  primaeval  stone  hatchet.  But 
if  these  observations  are  really  correct, 
then  we  must  push  back  the  first  appear- 
ance of  man,  or  at  least  of  a  weapon- 
making  animal,  far  into  the  past  of  the 
tertiary  formations.  The  time  which 
elapsed  between  the  Miocene  or  or  Plio- 
cene periods  and  the  days  of  the  flint 
chippers  must  be  reckoned,  in  all  pro- 
bability, not  by  hundreds  of  thousands, 
but  by  millions  of  years.  I  cannot  pre- 
tend that  these  data  are  very  certain  ; 
but  at  any  rate,  when  we  consider  the 
many  marks  of  comparatively  high  culti- 
vation exhibited  by  palaeolithic  man, 
they  need  not  be  regarded  as  preposter- 
ous or  extravagant. 

Just  as  we  know  little  about  the  pre- 
vious history  of  man  during  the  time 
which  precedes  our  glimpse  of  his  exist- 
ence in  the  palaeolithic  stage,  so  we 
know  little  about  him  in  the  long  inter- 
val which  separates  that  stage  from  the 
all  but  historic  neolithic  period.  The 
Glacial  Epoch  seems  to  have  swept  away 
almost  the  whole  fauna,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  flora,  of  Northern  Europe,  and 
with  it  the  black-fellows  who  worked 
the  flints  of  Axmouth  and  of  St.  Acheul. 
For  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
years,  roughly  speaking,  England  and 
the  opposite  continent  seems  to  have 
been  uninhabited  by  the  human  race. 
When  next  we  find  traces  of  man's  occu- 
pation, in  the  neolithic  burial-grounds, 
man  had  progressed  to  a  far  higher 
grade  of  practical  arts,  and  the  face  of 
the  European  fauna  had  entirely  altered. 
The  great  river-horses,  mammoths,  elks, 
and  reindeer  were  gone  ;  and  in  their 
place  roamed  the  familiar  deniaens  of 
our  modern  forests.     The  Mongolian  or 


Euskarian  inhabitants  were  men  who 
used  exquisitely  polished  hatchets  of 
greenstone,  whose  material  was  brought 
by  regular  commerce  from  the  distant 
Kuen  Lun  mountains  of  Central  Asia. 
They  knew  how  to  make  potter)' ;  they 
dwelt  in  regular  and  well-built  villages  ; 
they  buried  their  dead  in  splendid 
tumuli.  They  had  fixed  government  by 
chieftains  for  whom  these  tumuli  were 
raised.  They  had  reached  at  least  one 
great  religious  idea,  that  of  human  im- 
mortality ;  for  beside  the  corpses  of  their 
chieftans  they  placed  the  weapons  and 
ornaments  which  they  would  need  in  the 
other  world.  They  lived  mainly  or 
entirely  upon  their  domesticated  ani- 
mals, the  cow,  sheep,  pig,  and  goat. 
They  trained  the  dog  to  assist  them  in 
their  hunting  expeditions.  They  culti- 
vated wheat  and  barley,  which  they 
crushed  with  corn-breakers  into  rough 
meal.  They  even  tilled  flax,  and  wove 
from  it  coarse  linen  cloth.  Such  regular 
government,  settled  communities,  fixed 
kingship,  religious  belief,  domestication 
of  animals,  and  advanced  tillage,  show 
of  course  that  immense  strides  in  civili- 
zation had  been  made  between  the  two 
periods.  The  men  who  came  back  to 
Northern  Europe  in  the  neolithic  epoch 
must  have  been  developing  and  improv- 
ing for  ages  elsewhere  before  they  could 
have  reached  so  high  a  type  of  culture. 
We  do  not  yet  know  where  the  interme- 
diate stages  were  passed  ;  and  it  may 
perhaps  happen  that  no  record  of  the 
passage  from  the  chipped  flint  stage  to 
the  polished  stone  stage  anywhere  exists. 
But  when  the  rest  of  the  world  has  been 
as  thoroughly  explored  as  North-Western 
Europe,  we  may  reasonably  hope  for 
some  further  light  upon  the  intermediate 
steps. 

Nor  must  we  too  rashly  conclude  that 
all  the  human  beings  who  inhabited  the 
earth  in  the  pre-glacial  period  were  as 
rude  as  those  who  lived  here  beside  the 
valley  of  the  Axe.  Nay,  there  is  even 
some  reason  to  suppose  that  the  civili- 
zation of  the  Dordogne  was  then  far  in 
advance  of  the  civilization  of  the 
Thames.  And  when  we  remember  that 
at  the  present  day  the  culture  of  Lon- 
don, with  its  railways,  telegraphs,  and 
Royal  Societies,  coexists  in  time  with 
the  savagery  of  the  naked  Fuegians 
and  the  all  but  speechless  Andamanese, 
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we  may  well  believe  that  in  more  south- 
ern climates  the  men  of  the  pre- glacial 
period  may  have  attained  to  a  much 
higher  degree  of  art  and  knowledge  than 
our  own  northern  islanders.  Again,  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  palaeo- 
lithic men  of  Europe  were  at  all  the  an- 
cestors of  their  neolithic  successors.  It 
may  easily  have  happened  that  the  paleo- 
lithic Europeans  were  entirely  killed  oft 
by  the  Glacial  Epoch,  and  that  the  neo- 
lithic men  who  long  afterward  filled  up 
their  place  were  the  descendants  of 
another  race  which  had  meanwhile  been 
developing  its  pastoral  and  agricultural 
arts,  together  with  its  governmental 
and  religious  ideas,  in  the  great  central 
table-land  of  Asia.  But,  be  this  as  it 
may,  we  know  at  least  that  the  neolithic 
men  at  their  first  appearance  in  the  West 
had  reached  a  high  development,  which 
presupposes  an  immense  number  of  pre- 
vious stages.    They  had  progressed  from 


the  rude  separate  family  system  of  pre- 
glacial  times  to  the  full  political  life  of 
the  village  and  the  recognized  king. 
They  had  passed  from  the  separate 
hunting  life  to  the  nomad  pastoral 
horde,  and  from  that  again  to  the  settled 
agricultural  community.  It  wanted  but 
a  few  steps  to  bring  them  on  through  the 
bronze  and  iron  ages  to  our  own  modern 
England,  with  its  printing  presses  and  its 
telephones,  its  woman-suffrage  associa- 
tions and  its  anti-vaccination  leagues. 
Strange  as  it  sounds  to  say  so,  the  inter- 
val in  culture  between  the  London  of 
to-day  and  the  Swiss  lake-village  of  neo- 
lithic times  is  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  interval  in  culture  between  the  Swiss 
lake-village  and  the  primaeval  cavern. 
The  one  represents  the  rapid  gains  of  a 
few  thousand  years  ;  the  other  repre- 
sents the  slow  acquisitions  of  as  many 
centuries  — Cornhtll  Magazine, 
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FATE,  OR  GOD? 


BY  PAUL    H.  HAYNE. 

Beyond  the  record  of  all  eldest  things, 

Beyond  the  rule  and  regions  of  past  time, 

From  out  Antiquity's  hoary-headed  rime, 
Looms  the  dread  phantom  of  a  King  of  Kings  : 
Round  His  vast  brows  the  glittering  circlet  clings 

Of  a  thrice  royal  crown  ;    behind  him  climb, 

O'er  Atlantean  limbs  and  breast  sublime, 
The  sombre  splendors  of  mysterious  wings  ; 

Deep  calms  of  measureless  power,  in  awful  state, 

Gird  and  uphold  Him  ;  a  miraculous  rod, 
To  heal  or  smite,  arms  His  infallible  hands  : 
Known  in  all  ages,  worshipped  in  all  lands, 
Doubt  names  this  half-embodied  Mystery — Fate, 

While  Faith,  with  lowlier  reverence,  whispers — God  ! 

— Belgravia  Magazine. 
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Chapter  XXXIV. 

BEDFORD   SQUARE. 

Bedford  Square  is  not  a  cheerful 
situation.  Miss  Barrington,  who  lived 
there,  was  always  ready  to  admit  that 
much.  She  maintained,  however,  that 
there  was  no  more  comfortable,  no  bet- 
ter-built house  in  London  than  that 
which  had  come  to  her  by  inheritance. 


Its  rooms  were  spacious  ;  its  staircase 
was  broad  and  shallow ;  there  was 
accommodation  in  it  for  more  guests 
than  its  mistress  ever  cared  to  invite. 
The  heavy,  solid  furniture,  the  old  pic- 
tures darkened  by  many  a  year  of  Lon- 
don smoke,  the  well-used  books  in  the 
library,  in  their  sober,  uniform  binding 
of  brown  calf— all  these  would  look 
shabby  and  out  of  place  in  a  more  fash- 
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ionable  quarter  ;  and,  in  spite  of  many 
an  entreaty  and  remonstrance,  Miss  Bar- 
rington  declined  to  move  them.  Blooms- 
bury  suited  her  well  enough,  she  said  ; 
and  if  any  of  the  nephews  and  nieces, 
god-sons  and  god-daughters,  who  hon- 
ored her  with  so  much  of  their  attention^ 
found  the  journey  thither  from  South 
Kensington  or  Belgravia  more  than  they 
could  undertake,  why  the  alternative 
course  of  remaining  away  was  open  to 
them. 

It  was  on  a  gray  January  afternoon  that 
Jeanne  was  driven  to  the  door  of  this  hos- 
pitable mansion  in  the  brougham  which 
had  been  sent  to  the  station  to  meet  her. 
Christmas,  laboriously  merry,  was  over 
and  done  with  ;  so,  for  the  time,  was  life 
at  Holmhurst,  and  the  society  of  its 
well-meaning,  if  somewhat  common- 
place, inmates  ;  and  now  our  heroine 
was  about  to  enter  upon  fresh  *experi- 
ences,  to  be  introduced  to  new  faces, 
and  to  renew  her  acquaintance  with  one 
or  two  already  familiar  to  her.  And, 
perhaps,  the  latter  prospect  was  what 
she  chiefly  looked  forward  to,  and  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
cheerfulness  of  her  demeanor. 

Some  cause  for  inward  rejoicing  she 
must  have  had  ;  for  if  there  be  a  specta- 
cle in  the  world  calculated  to  cause  the 
heart  *of  a  foreigner  to  die  within  him,  it 
must  surely  be  that  of  London  as 
viewed  through  the  gloom  and  moisture 
of  a  winter's  afternoon  ;  yet  Mademoi- 
selle de  Mersac  stepped  lightly  out  on 
to  the  pavement,  while  the  footman  was 
making  a  tremendous  and  most  unneces- 
sary noise  with  the  door-knocker,  and 
surveyed  with  a  smile  of  universal  benevo- 
lence the  hideous  buildings  around  her, 
the  miserable  bare  trees  in  the  square, 
the  dirty  old  effigy  who  looked  down 
upon  her  shamfacedly  from  his  stone 
pedestal,  and  the  crossing-sweeper  who 
came  hurrying  up,  hat  in  hand. 

The  crossing* sweeper  received  an  un- 
earned sixpence,  much  to  the  disgust  of 
Miss  Barringtcn's  butler,  who  had  now 
thrown  open  the  double  doors,  and  pres- 
ently Jeanne  was  alone  in  the  drawing- 
room  upstairs,  awaiting  the  appearance 
of  her  hostess. 

She  had  not  long  to  wait  in  solitude. 

But  it  was  not  Miss  Barrington  who  came 

clattering  down   the   stairs,  burst  open 

the  drawing-room   door,  and  advanced, 
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with  both  hands  outstretched,  exclaim- 
ing, "  How  glad  I  am  that  you  have 
come  !  Do  you  know,  I  never  heard 
you  were  expected  to-day  until  I  came 
in,  about  ten  minutes  ago." 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Barring- 
ton  ?"  says  Jeanne,  as  coolly  as  if  she 
had  not  been  dreaming  of  this  meeting 
for  the  last  fortnight.  "  Are  you  stay- 
ing here  too;  then  ?' ' 

"  What,  in  this  house,  do  you  mean  ? 
Oh,  no  ;  I  have  rooms  of  my  own  in 
London — ever  so  far  away,  I  am  sorry 
to  say.  1  am  afraid  you  must  think  my 
Aunt  Susan  rather  rude  for  not  being  in 
to  receive  you  ;  .  but  she  is  an  oddity, 
you  know  ;  no  one  minds  what  she  does. 
I  got  a  note  from  her  this  morning,  tell- 
ing me  to  be  here  punctually  at  four 
o'clock.  I  accordingly  turned  up  at 
that  hour,  and  was  told  that  she  had 
gone  out.  But  this  house  has  always 
been  a  sort  of  second  home  to  me,  and  I 
can  do  just  as  I  like  in  it ;  so  I  went  up- 
stairs, to  a  room  which  has  been  re- 
served for  my  use  ever  since  I  was  a 
boy,  and  where  1  sometimes  do  a  little 
painting,  and  so  on  ;  and  there  I  found 
a  second  note  to  say  that  you  were  com- 
ing up  from  Holmhurst,  and  that  I  was 
to  receive  you,  and  apologize  for  my 
aunt's  absence.  She  is  a  good  old 
thing,"  concluded  Barrington  reflective- 
ly. But  how  her  goodness  had  been 
evidenced  by  this  particular  line  of  con- 
duct he  did  not  state  ;  and  that,  no 
doubt,  was  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac's 
reason  for  remaining  silent. 

"  I  hope  you  don't  mind  ?"  resumed 
Barrington  presently. 

"Oh,  no,"  Jeanne  said,  "she  did 
not  mind  at  all."  But,  for  all  that,  she 
was  not  quite  pleased.  It  would  have 
been  much  pleasanter,  she  thought,  if 
Mr.  Barrington  had  been  invited  to  din- 
ner, instead  of  having  been  asked  to 
receive  her  upon  her  arrival.  And  how 
long  would  she  have  to  sit  there  in  her 
travelling-dress,  and  with  the  dust  and 
cinders  of  the  railway  upon  her  ? 

Perhaps  Barrington,  who  had  never 
removed  his  eyes  once  from  her  face 
since  his  entrance,  may  have  read  there 
some  indication  of  these  thoughts,  for 
he  exclaimed  suddenly, 

' '  Good  gracious  me,  what  a  donkey  I 
am  !  You  would  like  to  take  off  your 
hat,  would    you    not  ?    And    then,    of 
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course,  you  will  want  some  tea.     I  will 
ring  and  tell  them." 

The  butler  came  up  in  answer  to  his 
summons,  and  said  that  tea  would  be 
ready  in  a  few  minutes  ;  and  Miss  Bar- 
rington's  maid  appearing  in  his  wake, 
Jeanne  was  conducted  to  her  room, 
where  she  remained  for  what  seemed  to 
Barrington  an  interminable  time. 

He  roamed  about  the  room  during 
her  absence,  sometimes  standing  with 
his  back  to  the  fire,  sometimes  looking 
absently  out  of  the  window  and  drum- 
ming with  his  fingers  on  the  pane,  pick- 
ing up  one  of  the  books  that  lay  on  the 
table  every  now  and  then,  or  pausing  to 
examine  some  recent  additions  to  Miss 
Barrington's  store  of  hideous  and  valu- 
able china  ;  but  all  the  time  he  was  think- 
ing only  of  Jeanne.  How  rejoiced  he  was 
to  see  that  lovely  pale  face  again  ;  and 
how  he  had  missed  it !  he  said  to  him- 
self with  a  certain  disquietude,  and  yet 
not  without  some  mixture  of  satisfaction 
at  the  remembrance.  He  had  been 
visiting  at  several  country-houses,  where 
he  had  been  one  of  a  large  and  very 
merry  party  ;  he  had  spent  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  in  an  excellent  hunting 
country  ;  he  had  met  the  people  whose 
society  he  generally  enjoyed  the  most, 
and  he  had  found  the  whole  thing  an 
unmitigated  bore.  Evidently,  he  could 
not  live  without  Jeanne.  Yes,  it  had 
come  to  that ;  and  doubtless,  before  very 
long,  it  would  come  to  an  engagement. 
"  I  can't  lose  sight  of  her  again,"  mused 
Barrington,  as  he  paced  to  and  fro. 
"  Before  she  leaves  this,  the  fatal  words 
must  be  spoken.  Dear,  dear,  how  funny 
it  will  all  be  !  Fancy  her  making  my  tea 
for  me  in  the  morning,  and  sewing  but- 
tons onto  my  shirts!  Oh,  bathos!  It 
will  be  a  great  nuisance  having  to  an- 
nounce the  engagement.  How  furious 
the  Ashleys  will  be  !  and  all  one's  rela- 
tions too  !" 

This  set  him  wondering  what  could 
be  the  cause  of  Aunt  Susan's  conduct  in 
bringing  him  and  Jeanne  together,  as 
she  evidently  intended  to  do.  Was  it 
that  she  was  tired  of  Helen  Ashley,  and 
had  seized  the  first  pretext  that  had 
come  to  hand  for  throwing  her  over? 
Was  it  that  she  had  really  taken  a  fancy 
to  the  beautiful  stranger  ?  Or  was  she 
behaving  in  this  way  out  of  pure  love  of 
mischief,  and  a  -  desire  to  set  everybody 


by  the  ears  ?  Barrington  knew  that  some 
such  motive  had  been  at  the  root  of 
more  than  one  of  his  aunt's  apparent 
eccentricities,  and  he  was  not  disposed 
to  count  overmuch  upon  her  support 
now.  "  I  can  do  without  her  money — 
that's  one  thing,"  thought  he  ;  and  then 
his  reflections  were  cut  short  by  Jeanne's 
reappearance. 

She  seated  herself  beside  the  low  tea- 
table,  and  began  to  pour  out  a  cup  of 
tea,  while  Barrington  took  a  chair  oppo- 
site to  her. 

' '  I  hope  you  are  not  very  tired  after 
your  journey,"  said  he,  just  by  way  of 
opening  the  conservation. 

4 '  Tired  ?' '  she  echoed,  with  some 
disdain.  "  No ;  I  am  not  so  easily 
tired  as  that." 

"  Of  course  not ;  I  forgot.  I  am  so 
accustomed  to  associating  with  ladies 
who  are  more  or  less  frail  and  rickety, 
that  I  have  come  to  look  upon  ordinary 
good  health  as  the  exclusive  property  of 
men.  Isn't  it  an  odd  thing  that  hardly 
anybody  is  proud  of  being  strong  and 
well ;  whereas  lots  of  people  make  a 
positive  boast  of  their  infirmities  ?  My 
sister*  for  instance,  would  be  desperately 
offended  if  I  suggested  that  she  could 
travel  from  Sevenoaks  to  Charing  Cross 
without  being  completely  knocked  up." 

"  But  your  sister  is  really  an  invalifl, 
is  she  not?" 

"  I  don't  know.  Aunt  Susan  says  a 
bucket  of  cold  water  is  all  she  wants  ; 
and  I  am  half  inclined  to  hold  the  same 
opinion.  There  cannot  be  very  much 
the  matter  with  her,  or  she  would  have 
succumbed  long  ago  to  one  of  the  vio- 
lent courses  of  medical  treatment  she 
has  been  through.  However,  you  will 
probably  see  her  for  yourself  before  long, 
and  then  you  will  be  able  to  form  your 
own  judgement  upon  her.  You  won't 
like  her  I  know. ' ' 

How  can  you  tell  that  ?" 
Oh,  she  is  not  the  sort  of  person 
whom  you  would  be  in  the  least  inclined 
to  put  up  with.  1  bear  with  her  partly 
because  she  is  my  sister,  and  partly  be- 
cause I  am  of  a  tolerant  nature,  and 
don't  expect  any  very  near  approach  to 
perfection  from  anybody.  But  we  won't 
waste  time  in  talking  about  her.  What 
is  the  news  down  at  Holmhurst  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  there  is  any  news," 
replied  Jeanne  consideringly.     "  Every- 
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body  is  quite  well,  except  my  uncle, 
who — % ' 

"  Who  has  got  the  gout  from  drinking 
too  much  port  wine  during  Christmas 
week.  I  know.  He  always  does.  It 
is  a  part  of  his  annual  programme,  and 
he  would  not  relinquish  it  for  worlds. 
And  I  will  venture  to  affirm  that  Mrs. 
Ashley's  clothing-club  has  got  into  debt, 
and  that  the  girls  have  two  or  three 
dances  in  prospect,  and  that  one  or 
more  of  the  dogs  has  died  of  distemper. 
All  these  events  come  round  as  regularly 
as  the  month  of  January  itself.  Apropos 
how  did  you  leave  my  friend  Turco  ?" 

"  I  did  not  leave  him  at  all,"  an- 
swered Jeanne.  "  I  brought  him  with 
me. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  my 
Aunt  Susan  has  actually  invited  a  dog 
into  her  house  !"  exclaimed  Barrington, 
with  raised  eyebrows  of  astonishment. 
' '  You  must  indeed  have  won  her  heart. ' ' 

"  She  did  not  exactly  invite  him  to 
the  house,"  Jeanne  explained.  "  I  left 
him  at  the  stables,  on  my  way  here. 
He  will  be  rather  troublesome,  I  am 
afraid,  for  unless  he  has  exercise  he 
always  gets  ill ;  so  1  shall  khave  to  take 
him  for  a  walk  somewhere  every  day." 

"Quite  right.  I'll  go  with  you," 
observed  Barrington  cheerfully. 

"  Oh,  no,  thank  you,"  returned 
Jeanne,  with  a  sudden  chilly  change  in 
her  Voice  ;  "  that  will  not  be  at  all 
necessary. ' ' 

"  I  bee  your  pardon,  but  it  will  be 
most  absolutely  necessary.  Young 
ladies  can't  walk  about  London  alone, 
especially  if  they  happen  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  dog  the  size  of  a  pony. 
Besides  you  would  lose  yourself  before 
you  had  walked  a  quarter  of  a  mile." 

"  I  lose  myself  !"  cried  Jeanne  indig- 
nantly. "  What  an  idea  !  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  lose  myself  in  a  town.  Why, 
even  among  the  mountains  in  Algeria, 
where  it  is  not  very  easy  to  distinguish 
one  pass  or  valley  from  another,  I 
could  always  find  my  way  from  place  to 
place  alone.  I  carry  a  little  compass  on 
my  watch-chain  ;  and  as  soon  as  I  have — 
I  do  not  know  how  to  say  it  in  English — 
une  fois  que  je  me  sot's  orientie — 1  am 
quite  at  my  ease. ' ' 

"I'm  afraid  you  won't  find  that  sys- 
tem answer  very  well  in  London, ' '  said 
Barrington,  laughing. 


"Why  not?"  inquired  Jeanne,  lofti- 
ly. She  did  not  like  being  laughed 
at. 

"  Oh,  well,  for  one  thing,  you  wouldn't 
be  able  to  steer  a  straight  course,  don't 
you  see  ?  You  can't  go  over  the  tops 
of  the  houses,  so  you  would  be  obliged 
to  follow  the  streets,  and  the  compass 
would  come  out  at  every  corner.  You 
had  much  better  take  me  with  you,  and 
I  will  show  you  the  most  direct  route  to 
the  parks — which,  by  the  way,  are  an 
enormous  distance  from  this  quarter — 
and  then,  when  your  dog  has  chased  the 
water-fowl  and  worried  the  sheep,  I 
shall  be  at  hand  to  plead  your  cause 
with  the  park-keeper,  who  will  come  up 
to  give  you  in  charge. ' ' 

"  Turco  never  does  such  things," 
answered  Jeanne,  really  a  little  offend- 
ed. "  And  I  can  find  my  way  very  well 
alone,  thank  you.  I  like  walking 
alone." 

At  this  moment  Miss  Barrington 
came  in  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  proper 
amount  of  greeting,  inquiry,  and  apolo- 
gy had  been  gone  through,  Barrington 
reverted  to  the  controversy  which  her 
entrance  had  interrupted. 

"Aunt  Susan,  is  it  the  proper  thing 
for  a  young  lady  to  walk  about  the 
streets  of  Bloomsbury  alone  and  unpro- 
tected ?' ' 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure.  I  used  to 
do  it  when  I  was  young,  and  nobody 
ever  bothered  me ;  but  no  doubt  it 
would  be  wiser  for  you  to  take  care  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Mersac  when  she  goes 
out,  if  that  is  what  you  mean." 

"  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac  refuses  to 
let  me  accompany  her,"  answered  Bar- 
rington. "  She  proposes  to  penetrate 
into  the  heart  of  London  with  the  aid  of 
a  compass  and  a  big  dog,  and  she  laughs 
me  to  scorn  when  I  suggest  the  possi- 
bility of  her  losing  her  way.  It  is  easy 
to  see  what  that  kind  of  pride  is  likely 
to  lead  to.  A  gloomy  cell  in  the  near- 
est police-station,  mademoiselle,  will  be 
your  fate.  After  a  night  of  horrors, 
you  will  be  led  before  a  stern  and  piti- 
less old  man,  who  will  disbelieve  every 
word  you  say,  and  denounce  your  con- 
duct in  terms  which  will  make  your 
blood  curdle.  You  will  be  ordered  to 
pay  a  fine,  and  as  you  are  sure  to  have 
no  money  in  your  pocket,  you  will  be 
cast  into  prison  for  seven  days.     Your 
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dog  will  be  dragged  away  with  a  halter 
round  his  neck,  and — " 

"  That  is  nonsense,"  interrupted 
Jeanne  gravely. 

' '  Aunt  Susan,  I  appeal  to  you.  Is  there 
anything  improbable  about  this  prophetic 
slight  sketch  ?  Is  it  likely  that  a  dog, 
unaccustomed  to  London  life,  will  be 
able  to  pass  through  all  the  temptations 
of  the  metropolis  without  getting  himself 
and  others  into  trouble  ?  Think  of  the 
mutton-chops  lying,  all  handy,  at  the 
butdier's,  and  the  other  dogs  to  be 
fought  with,  and  the  perambulators  to 
be  bowled  over,  and  the  prowling  roughs 
whom  it  would  seem  a  positive  duty  to 
tackle.  I  declare,  if  I  were  you,  I 
would  not  allow  a  young  lady  under  my 
charge  to  go  about  in  such  dangerous 
company  for  any  consideration .  That  is, 
unless  she  had  a  prudent  and  experi- 
enced person  with  her  to  get  her  out  of 
scrapes." 

"  Turco  is  never  disobedient ;  and  as 
for  stealing  from  a  butcher,  he  would 
not  even  dream  of  such  a  thing.  I  have 
always  been  able  to  take  care  of  myself, 
and  I  always  intend  to  do  so,"  said 
Jeanne  decisively. 

"Well,  settle  it  between  you,"  said 
Miss  Barrington,  with  a  short  laugh. 
"  I  must  go  and  write  some  letters  now. 
Stay  to  dinner,  you  know,  if  you  like, 
Harry  ;  there  will  be  nobody  but  our- 
selves." 

"  I  have  asked  a  man  to  dine  with 
meat  the  club — what  a  bore  !"  murmur- 
ed Barrington  regretfully,  as  the  door 
closed  behind  his  aunt.  "  But  I  shall 
see  you  some  time  to-morrow,  I  hope. 
Of  course  you  will  have  to  be  shown  all 
the  sights  of  London  ;  and  if  I  am  to 
be  allowed  to  do  nothing  else  for  you,  I 
trust  you  will  at  least  let  me  act  as  your 
guide  to  them." 

4 '  I  suppose  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
seen,"  remarked  Jeanne,  a  little  appre- 
hensively. 

' '  An  immensity.  Take  architecture 
alone.  There  is  the  National  Gallery, 
and  Buckingham  Palace,  and  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  and  the  church  at 
the  end  of  Langham  Place,  and  many 
other  remarkable  buildings,  all  very 
striking  in  their  way,  and  some  abso- 
lutely unique  in  style.  Then  you  will 
naturally  want  to  climb  to  the  top  of 
the  Monument,  and  likewise  to  the  top 


of  St.  Paul's.  The  Zoological  Gardens, 
the  Underground  Railway,  and  Madame 
Tussaud's  will  all  repay  a  visit.  After 
that  there  will  be  the  British  Museum, 
the  Crystal  Palace,  the—" 

"  But  must  I  really  see  all  these 
things  ?"  interrupted  Jeanne,  in  dismay. 

"  Of  course  not.  You  ought  to  have 
a  look  at  Westminster ;  but  there  is 
nothing  else  worth  seeing  in  London  just 
now,  that  I  know  of,  except  a  picture 
of  G6r6me's,  which  is  in  the  French 
Artists'  Gallery  in  Pall  Mall.  You  did 
not  come  to  England  to  admire  French 
art,  you  will  say ;  but  unhappily  we 
have  none  of  our  own  to  show  you. 
That  astounding  exhibition,  the  Royal 
Academy,  is  not  open  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  and  if  it  were,  I  am  afraid  you 
might  search  it  through  and  through 
without  coming  across  even  an  embryo 
G6rdme.  French  art  is,  and  doubtless 
always  will  be,  immeasurably  superior 
to  ours  ;  and  the  reasons  are  not  far  to 
seek.  In  the  first  place,  our  painters 
habitually  degrade  themselves  in  their 
choice  of  subjects.  They  paint  what 
will  sell.  They  bow  to  the  crude,  vul- 
gar taste  of  the  purchaser,  instead  of 
trying  to  elevate  it.     Then,  again — " 

But  it  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to 
follow  Mr.  Barrington  through  the 
lengthy  disquisition  in  which  he  thought 
fit  to  indulge  upon  this  not  very  novel 
subject. 

The  next  morning  being  a  fine  frosty 
one,  and  Miss  Barrington  having  gone 
out  upon  business  directly  after  breakfast, 
Mademoiselle  de  Mersac  judged  that  the 
opportunity  had  now  come  for  her  to 
display  her  knowledge  of  locality  and 
her  independence  of  officious  protection. 
Without  any  difficulty  she  found  her  way 
to  the  mews  where  she  had  left  her  dog 
on  the  previous  afternoon,  and  was  at 
once  recognized  by  Miss  Barrington's 
coachman,  who  touched  his  hat,  opened 
the  stable-door  for  her,  and  in  reply  to 
her  inquiry,  told  her  that  she  would  find 
Hyde  Park  easily  enough. 

"It's  a  goodish  way,  miss,  but  you 
can't  make  no  mistake  about  it.  Fust 
turn  to  your  right,  then  fust  to  your 
left,  then  to  your  right  agin,  into  a 
very  fine,  long  street,  and  arter  that 
you've  only  got  to  walk  straight  on,  as 
fur  as  you  can  go,  till  you  see  the  park 
afore  you. ' ' 
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Nothing  could  be  plainer.  "I  am 
much  obliged  to  you,"  said  Jeanne, 
setting  off  at  once,  and  remembering, 
with  some  inward  amusement,  Barring- 
ton's  prophetic  warnings.  It  was 
scarcely  within  the  limits  of  possibility, 
she  thought,  that  she  should  make  any 
mistake  in  following  such  simple  direc- 
tions as  these. 

Many  a  pedestrian  turned  to  look 
curiously  after  her,  as  she  went  on  her 
way  through  the  smoke-dimmed  atmos- 
phere, a  tall,  erect,  back-draped  figure, 
with  her  great  white  dog  following  at 
her  heels  ;  but  both  she  and  Turco  were 
accustomed  to  being  stared  at,  and  never 
heeded  the  gaze  of  the  vulgar  multitude. 
One  of  themr,  indeed,  was  too  busy  mak- 
ing use  of  her  own  eyes  to  notice 
whether  those  of  others  were  fixed  upon 
her  or  not. 

"  What  dirty  streets  !  What  hideous 
houses  !  What  a  stifling,  choking  air  V9 
she  was  thinking  to  herself.  "  No  won- 
der all  the  people  look  so  pale.  If  I 
were  Miss  Barrington,  I  would  not  live 
here  for  the  sake  of  any  house,  however 
comfortable.  I  wonder  where  the  fash- 
ionable quarter  is,  and  whether  I  shall 
pass  through  it  before  I  reach  the 
park. ' ' 

While  she  was  thus  musing,  she  found 
her  path  suddenly  barred  by  a  double 
line  of  cabs,  omnibuses,  and  carts. 
There  was  a  momentary  stoppage  ;  then 
the  stream  flowed  on,  and  Jeanne,  cross- 
ing hurriedly  to  the  opposite  pavement 
— -for  she  was  not  quite  at  home  amid 
the  noisy  traffic  of  a  large  town — pursued 
her  way  through  a  somewhat  less  crowd- 
ed district.  It  was  Oxford  Street  that 
she  had  left  behind  her,  having  alto- 
gether failed  to  recognize  in  it  that 
imposing  thoroughfare  of  which  Miss 
Barrington's  coachman  had  spoken,  and 
having,  in  fact,  before  her  mind's  eye  a 
vision  of  a  broad,  straight  boulevard,  at 
the  end  of  which,  in  the  far  distance, 
the  trees  of  Hyde  Park  might  probably 
be  discernible.  But  as  she  went  on,  and 
on,  and  the  streets  narrowed  instead  of 
widening,  and  the  noise  of  hoofs  and 
wheels  grew  ever  fainter,  she  began  to 
perceive  that  she  must  have  made  some 
mistake.  She  paused,  and  went  over 
again  in  her  mind  the  directions  the 
man  had  given  her.  The  first  turn  to 
the  right,  and  the  first,  after  that,  to  the 


left,  she  remembered  to  have  taken. 
And  then  he  had  told  her  to  turn  to  the 
right  again,  when  she  came  to  a  fine, 
long  street,  which  apparently,  she  had 
somehow  missed.  It  was  evident,  how- 
ever, that  Hyde  Park  must  lie  to  her 
right  hand,  due  west  of  her,  and  that  if 
she  set  her  face  in  that  direction,  and 
walked  straight  on,  she  must  eventually 
strike  it  at  one  point  or  another. 

This  conclusion  being  beyond  ques- 
tion, Jeanne  proceeded  to  act  upon 
it.  She  turned  off  at  right  angles  to  the 
street  in  which  she  had  been  standing, 
and  immediately  plunged  into  the  midst 
of  the  most  miserable,  squalid,  horrible 
collection  of  human  dwellings  she  had 
ever  beheld  in  her  life.  On  either  side 
of  her  were  dirty,  dilapidated  houses, 
whose  tenants  must  have  been  of  a  very 
destructive  habit,  judging  from  the 
amount  of  broken  window-panes  among 
them  that  were  covered  with  scraps  of 
paper  or  stuffed  up  with  filthy  rags.  The 
street  itself  was  littered  with  orange- 
peel,  cabbage-stalks,  and  refuse  of  all 
kinds.  A  drunken  old  man  was  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  it,  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  his  eyes  half  closed,  as  he 
swayed  from  side  to  side,  muttering  to 
himself  and  laughing  idiotically.  A 
couple  of  bare-armed,  touzle-headed 
viragoes  were  leaning  out  of  an  upper 
window,  laughing  too,  but  in  harsh, 
cracked  voices  that  had  little  sound  of 
merriment  in  them.    Jeanne  hurried  on. 

After  a  time  she  came  to  a  corner 
where  two  or  three  dirty,  greasy-looking 
men  were  lounging  round  a  post,  and 
of  one  them  she  boldly  asked  her  way  ; 
but  he  glancing  up  at  her  with  blood- 
shot eyes  full  of  suspicion,  and  an  infi- 
nite suppressed  ferocity  in  his  rejoinder, 
'■  Way  to  whecrV%  she  fairly  lost  heart, 
and  walked  away,  as  fast  as  she  could, 
without  uttering  another  word. 

On  she  went,  through  narrow  streets 
which  seemed  to  lead  only  to  a  limitless 
succession  of  similar  ones  ;  round  many 
a  sharp  corner,  and  into  more  than  one 
cul  de  sacy  whence  she  had  to  retrace  her 
steps,  with  an  ever-increasing  feeling  of 
doubt  as  to  whether  she  would  ever  be 
able  to  discover  again  the  road  by  which 
she  had  entered  into  this  labyrinth.  She 
was  getting  a  little  frightened  now — not, 
indeed,  of  the  few  people  whom  she 
met,  and  who,  for  the  most  part,  scarce- 
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ly  took  the  trouble  to  raise  their  eyes 
from  the  ground  to  look  at  her  ;  but  of 
some  vague  danger  that  seemed  to  be  in 
the  air.  And  certainly  there  was  some- 
thing rather  trying  to  the  nerves  in  the 
silence  that  hung  over  this  densely-popu- 
lated district — a  silence  broken  only  by 
the  sound  of  shuffling  footsteps  or  of  oc- 
casional hoarse,  muffled  voices,  and  in- 
tensified by  the  ceaseless  roar  of  the  traf- 
fic outside  its  limits,  which  rose  and  fell 
like  breakers  on  a  distant,  shingly  bar. 
Jeanne  could  not  divest  her  mind  of  a 
shuddering  conviction  that  presently  one 
of  these  grim,  mute  tenements  would 
burst  into  life,  that  from  it  would  rush  a 
gang  of  ruffians,  and  that,  before  she 
should  have  time  to  cry  for  help,  she 
would  be  pinioned,  gagged,  robbed — 
perhaps  murdered. 

It  was  quite  a  relief  when  somebody 
came  down  the  street,  whistling  a  popu- 
lar air  cheerily,  and  breaking  off,  every 
now  and  then,  to  pipe  out  a  few  words  of 
the  chorus,  in  a  loud,  shrill  voice.  Jeanne 
made  for  him  at  once. 

44  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  direct 
me  to  Hyde  Park?"  said  she,  in  her 
best  English. 

44  Hyde  Park,  miss  ?  Certainly,  miss. 
You  come  along  o'  me,  I'll  put  you 
straight  in  the  way.  'Arry"  (to  an 
acquaintance  who  was  loitering  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street), 44 1  shall  'ave  to 
bid  you  good-morning  ;  I'm  a-goin'  to 
walk  in  the  Park  with  this  'ere  young 
lady." 

He  was  a  thin,  undersized  creature, 
whether  boy  or  man  it  was  not  easy  to 
determine.  His  clothes,  which  were  of 
the  poorest  description,  seemed  to  have 
been  originally  the  property  of  a  Hercu- 
les, so  loosely  did  they  hang  upon  his 
skinny  person.  His  boots — also  several 
sizes  too  large  for  him — scarcely  held 
together ;  and  from  time  to  time  he 
coughed  in  a  way  that  it  made  Jeanne 
quite  miserable  to  hear. 

As  he  slouched  along  by  her  side, 
jerking  his  shoulders  with  every  step, 
she  looked  down  at  the  queer,  wizened 
little  face  beneath  his  fur  cap,  and  a 
sudden  impulse  made  her  ask,  4I  Are 
you  hungry  ?" 

44 1  ham,  miss,"  he  replied  with  em- 
phasis. 44  Four  days  and  four  nights  it 
is  since  I've  'ad  a  mossel  o'  bread  to 
put  in  me — let  alone  meat  or  sperrits." 


4  4  That  cannot  be  true, ' '  said  Jeanne 
unhesitatingly.  She  had  seen  famine 
times  in  Algeria,  and  knew  pretty  well 
the  effect  of  hunger  in  its  various  stages 
upon  the  human  subject. 

Her  guide  did  not  allow  himself  to  be 
at  all  disconcerted.  If  he  was  not 
starving,  he  said,  he  was  at  all  events 
hungry  ;  and  he  proceeded  to  relate  so 
harrowing  a  tale  of  the  temptations  that 
beset  a  well-meaning  young  man  who  is 
without  visible  means  of  subsistence  in 
London  that  in  a  very  short  time  Jeanne 
had  promised  to  give  bim  ten  shillings  if 
he  would  agree,  on  his  side,  to  associate 
no  more  with  thieves  and  to  try  and  ob- 
tain some  honest  work.  This  engage- 
ment he  entered  into  quite  readily,  con- 
firming it  with  asseverations  of  the  most 
solemn  character  ;  and  as  they  were  now 
once  more  in  the  region  of  cabs,  he 
strongly  recommended  the  young  lady 
to  take  a  four-wheller,  adding  that  he 
himself  would  be  glad  to  retire,  as  there 
was  a  policeman  in  those  parts  with 
whom  he  was  not  upon  terms  of  friend- 
ship. 

44  Good-by,  then,"  said  Jeanne, 
44  and  thank  you  for  bringing  me  so  far. 
Here  is—" 

A  pause.  Jeanne's  hand  was  slowly 
withdrawn  from  her  pocket. 

44  What  shall  I  do  !"  she  exclaimed. 
44  My  purse  is  gone  !" 

44  You  don't  say  so,  miss  !  Wot,  yer 
purse  gone  ? — likewise  yer  pocket-' and- 
kercher,  I  s'pose  ?  Dear,  dear,  dear  ! 
that's  wot  it  is  to  walk  about  in  a  low 
quarter.  They  are  a  terrible  bad  lot 
'ereabouts,  miss,  and  that's  the  truth." 

44  But  nobody  ever  brushed  up  against 
me  even,"  protested  Jeanne,  still  be- 
wildered by  her  loss. 

44  Don't  you  believe  it,  miss? 
They're  that  hartful  you  wouldn't  'ardly 
know  nothink  about  it  if  they  was  to 
take  the  'at  off  your  'ead." 

44  Well,  it  cannot  be  helped.  I  should 
not  mind  so  much,  only  now  I  have  not 
ten  shillings  to  give  you." 

I  beg  you  won't  mention  that,  miss. " 
Oh,  but  I  must  keep  my  promise ; 
and  if  you  will  come  to  Number  63  Bed- 
ford Square  this  afternoon,  I  will  cer- 
tainly give  you  the  ten  shillings.  Oh ! 
— where's  my  dog  ?" 

Dorg,  miss  ?  I  didn't  see  no  dorg." 
You   must    have   seen    him — a  big 
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white  dog — he  was  following  me  when  I 
met  you.     Oh,  what  shall  1  do  !" 

**  How  do  you  do,  Mademoiselle  de 
Mersac  ?  And  pray,  if  one  may  ask, 
what  has  brought  you  to  the  Seven 
Dials?" 

Jeanne  turned  round,  and  found  the 
gray  eyes  of  Mr.  Leigh  scrutinizing  her 
with  an  expression  of  some  amusement. 

•*  Oh,  Mr.  Leigh,"  she  exclaimed,  44  I 
have  had  such  a  misfortune  !  I  have 
lost  my  dog.  What  had  I  better  do,  do 
you  think  ?" 

44  There  is  nothing  to  be  done  except 
to  advertise  a  reward  for  him.  You  will 
be  sure  to  get  him  back  in  a  day  or  two. 
It  would  be  quite  useless  to  search  St. 
Giles's  for  him.  But  how  do  you  come 
to  be  here  at  all  ?' ' 

44 1  set  out  to  walk  to  the  Park," 
Jeanne  explained  ;  "  and  somehow  I  lost 
my  way,  and  really  I  do  not  think  I 
should  ever  have  been  heard  of  again  if 
it  had  not  been  for  this  boy — where  is 
he  ?  Oh,  now  he  is  gone  too  !  What  a 
very  odd  and  disagreeable  place  London 
seems  to  be !" 

44  The  boy  and  the  dog  disappeared 
together,  I  suspect  ?' ' 

44  Oh,  no  !  I  missed  Turco  while  I 
was  still  talking  to  him  ;  and  besides, 
he  is  to  come  to  Bedford  Square  this 
afternoon,  to  be  paid  for  showing  me 
the  way.  For  I  have  lost  my  purse 
also,"  concluded  Jeanne,  looking  rather 
ashamed  of  herself. 

41  Then  you  may  depend  upon  it  that 
the  boy  has  got  your  purse  as  well  as 
your  dog,  and  I  shall  be  very  much 
astonished  if  you  ever  see  him  again." 

44  Poor  boy  !"  sighed  Jeanne.  "  He 
said  he  was  a  thief. ' ' 

44  Capital !  And  so  your  sympathies 
were  aroused,  and  no  doubt  you  would 
have  given  him  all  the  money  you  had 
with  you  if  he  had  not  helped  himself 
to  it  already.  That's  just  the  sort  of 
way  Barrington  gets  done.  I  left  him, 
a  few  minutes  ago,  talking  Italian  very 
loud  to  a  dirty  little  wretch  of  an  organ- 
grinder,  with  an  admiring  assembly 
elbowing  him.  I  remained  for  a  short 
time  while  they  jabbered,  and  shook 
their  fingers  at  each  other,  and  then,  as 
I  didn't  want  to  have  my  pocket  picked, 
I  walked  on.  Shall  we  wait  for  him  ? 
He  was  on  his  way  to  call  upon  you,  I 
believe." 


44  Oh,  I  would  rather  not  wait !  I 
shall  go  home  now  if  you  will  be  so  kind 
as  to  call  a  fiacre  for  me,"  answered 
Jeanne,  feeling  that  she  could  not  brave 
an  interview  with  Barrington  after  so 
speedy  a  fulfilment  of  his  predictions. 

44  Very  well.  Hullo  ! — get  down,  you 
brute!" 

This  last  apostrophe  was  addressed  to 
a  large  white  dog,  with  a  fragment  of 
rope  round  his  neck,  who  had  suddenly 
darted  out  of  a  side  street,  and  who, 
after  knocking  Mr.  Leigh  off  the  pave- 
ment, was  now  alternately  leaping  up  to 
Jeanne's  shoulders  and  cringing  at  her 
feet. 

4i  Ah%  coquin! — mauvais  drdle — vaf 
cried  Jeanne  indignantly.  4I  I  am 
obliged  to  scold  him,"  she  explained, 
44  or  else  he  would  allow  himself  to  be 
enticed  away  again.  Do  you  see  how 
he  is  licking  his  lips  ?  I  know  very  well 
how  they  have  managed  to  steal  him." 

44  He  has  probably  killed  somebody," 
observed  Leigh,  44  your  interesting  little 
boy,  I  daresay.  Well,  it  would  serve  him 
right.  Here  comes  Barrington,  all 
smiles.  I  think  I  could  afford  to  lay  a 
shade  of  odds  that  that  organ-grinder 
has  got  a  sovereign  out  of  him.  I  say, 
Barrington,  could  you  oblige  me  with 
the  loan  of  a  pound  or  so  ?" 

44  My  dear  fellow,  I  can't.  I  have 
just  given  away  the  last  penny — what 
are  you  laughing  at  ?  And  where  has 
Mademoiselle  de  Mersac  sprung  from  ? 
And,  oh,  Turco,  my  esteemed  friend,  is 
that  a  rope  I  see  about  your  neck  ? 
What  in  the  world  has  been   happen- 

ing?" 

Explanations  followed,  at  the  end  of 
which  Jeanne  found  herself  somehow 
being  whirled  along  in  a  hansom,  with 
Barrington  by  her  side,  and  Turco  be- 
tween them.  Poor  Mr.  Leigh  had  pre- 
sumably been  left  in  the  street,  to  go 
home,  or  do  with  himself  what  he 
pleased.  Neither  Jeanne  nor  Barrington 
wasted  another  thought  upon  him. 

44  Another  time,"  the  latter  was  say- 
ing* "  vou  WM  believe,  perhaps,  that  I 
know  something  about  the  dangers  of 
London.  It  is  the  greatest  mercy  in  the 
world  that  you  did  not  wander  into 
some  worse  place  than  you  did.  There 
are  plenty  of  streets  in  London  out  of 
which  you  certainly  would  not  have  been 
allowed  to  escape  with  your  watch  and 
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rings.     I  do  hope  you  will  not  attempt 
any  more  journeys  of  discovery." 

11  Oh,  no  !"  answered  Jeanne  with  a 
slight  shudder.  "  I  shall  never  wish  to 
be  alone  in  the  streets  of  this  horrible 
town  again.  But  it  is  very  disagreeable 
to  be  obliged  always  to  take  some  one 
with  you  when  you  walk  out." 

"  Very  ;  but  I'm  afraid  there  is  no 
help  for  it.  We  need  not  speak  to  each 
other,  you  know,  unless  you  like." 

Jeanne  did  not  understand  anything 
in  the  form  of  "  chaff,"  which,  indeed, 
is  a  product  indigenous  to  British  soil. 

"That  would  be  very  absurd,"  she 
answered  seriously.  Then,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  "I  do  not  know 
anything  of  English  customs,"  she 
added.  "  With  us  it  would  not  be  con- 
sidered convenable  that  I  should  go  about 
with  you  like  this.  In  the  country  it  was 
perhaps  a  little  different ;  but  here — " 

11  Aunt  Susan  approves  of  it,"  replied 
Harrington  ;  ' '  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
Aunt  Susan  never  violates  the  proprie- 
ties. And,  besides,  we  are  such  old 
friends." 

"Yes,"  answered  Jeanne  rather  ab- 
sently. And  after  that  not  another 
word  was  said  until  the  hansom  drew 
up  in  Bedford  Square. 

A  carriage  was  standing  before  Miss 
Barrington's  door,  from  which  a  lady 
was  deliberately  alighting  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  gentleman  on  one  side  and  a 
footman  on  the  other. 

"It  is  the  Seymours — my  sister  and 
her  husband,  you  know,"  Barrington 
said  rather  ruefully.  ' '  They  are  come 
to  lunch.  What  an  awful,  awful  bore  ! 
Well,  Amelia,  how  are  you  to-day  ? 
Kow  do,  Seymour  ?" 

"  I  am  very  much  out  of  sorts,"  Mr. 
Seymour  was  beginning  ;  but  his  wife 
broke  in,  before  he  had  half  finished  his 
sentence,  with, 

"  Harry,  what  are  you  doing  in  Lon- 
don at  this  time  of  year  ?  I  thought  you 
never,  by  any  chance,  came  up  before 
May." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  do  !"  answered  Barring- 
ton,  looking  a  little  annoyed.  "  Of 
course  I  do.  Why,  I  am  always  coming 
up  to  have  my  hair  cut — and  things.  J. 
want  to  introduce  you  to  Mademoiselle 
de  Mersac,  who  is  staying  with  Aunt 
Susan.  Seymour,  let  me  introduce 
you  to  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac." 


Mr.  Seymour  made  a  clutch  at  his 
hat.  He  was  a  little,  woe-begone,  color- 
less man,  with  watery  blue  eyes  and  thin 
whiskers,  which  hung  dejectedly  down 
from  his  hollow  cheeks. 

"  You  must  rind  this  climate  very  try- 
ing, coming  from  the  warm  south,"  he 
said  in  a  plaintive,  sing-song  voice. 

Mrs.  Seymour,  tall,  hook-nosed,  lacka- 
daisical, and  very  expensively  dressed, 
said  nothing,  except,  "  How  do  you 
do  ?' '  and  stood,  with  her  head  on  one 
side,  leaning  lightly  against  the  area  rail- 
ings. What  Mrs.  Seymour  was  think- 
ing was,  ' '  This  will  never,  never  do  ! 
What  can  Aunt  Susan  be  thinking  of 
to  let  Harry  go  driving  about  with  that 
too  lovely  girl  !  And  he  who  is  so  sus- 
ceptible too  !  This  must  be  put  a  stop 
to  at  once. ' ' 

And  then  the  door  was  opened,  and 
they  all  went  into  the  house  together. 

Chapter  XXXV. 

IN  WHICH  BARRINGTON   DISPLAYS   MUCH 

TACT. 

"  Well,  Amelia,"  said  Miss  Barring- 
ton,  as  she  took  her  place  at  the  head  of 
the  luncheon-table,  "  and  how  are  you  ? 
Very  ill,  I  suppose,  eh  ?" 

1 '  Thank  you,  I  have  been  particularly 
well  lately — for  me,"  answered  Mrs. 
Seymour  in  a  feeble,  drawling  voice. 
"I  am  not  free  from  pain,  of  course ; 
but  that  is  nothing.  You,  I  know,  never 
believe  in  anybody's  being  ill  unless  they 
have  small-pox,  or  typhus  fever,  or 
something  of  that  kind." 

"  /  have  been  miserably  seedy  the  last 
few  days,"  began  Mr.  Seymour,  but 
nobody  noticed  him  ;  so  he  sighed  and 
relapsed  into  silence. 

"Well,  you  know,  Amelia,"  Miss 
Barrington  was  saying,  "  I  have  always 
maintained  that  imagination  has  more  to 
do  with  most  illnesses  than  is  generally 
supposed.  I  have  noticed  that  people 
who  haven't  time  to  be  ill  always  manage 
to  keep  in  good  health.  Look  at  states- 
men, and  judges,  and  barristers  in  large 
practice,  for  instance.  You  never  hear 
of  one  of  them  being  kept  to  his  room, 
unless  it  is  by  a  touch  of  the  gout." 

14  Oh,  but  they  are  picked  men,  you 
know  ;  otherwise  they  would  not  be 
where  they  are,"  protested  Mr.  Sey- 
mour. 
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44  Perhaps  so  ;  but  that  would  not 
prevent  them  having  occasional  colds, 
and  headaches,  and  so  on,  like  the  rest 
of  the  world.  They  don't  think  about 
them,  that's  all.  Don't  you  know  that 
it  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  by  fixing 
your  whole  mind  upon  your  little  finger 
for  an  hour  you  can  make  it  ache  most 
horribly  ?  And  then  everybody  has 
heard  of  the  man  who  was  taken  into 
what  they  told  him  was  the  cholera  ward 
in  the  hospital,  and  who  incontinently 
took  the  cholera,  and  died,  though  there 
had  not  been  a  single  case  of  it  in  the 
town  up  to  that  time.  And  there  was  the 
man  whom  they  bled  to  death  at  Berlin 
by  blindfolding  him,  pricking  his  arm 
with  a  pin,  and  letting  drops  of  warm 
water  trickle  slowly  down  it,  assuring 
him  all  the  time  that  he  was  gradually 
sinking.  Never  mind,  Amelia,  don't  be 
offended.     Have  a  mutton-chop." 

44  No,  thank  ^ou"  (with  a  slight  shud- 
der). 

44  Curry,  then  ?  Oh,  no,  of  course 
you  can't  eat  curry.  Earnest,  will  you 
see  if  there  is  any  thing  on  the  table  that 
your  wife  can  eat. ' ' 

44 1  really — I  am  afraid — it's  of  no 
consequence,  you  know,  but — "  stam- 
mered Mr.  Seymour  deprecatingly. 

44  My  dear  Earnest,  don't  apologize. 
Ring  the  bell,  Harry,  and  we  will  order 
something  suitable  for  invalids.  What 
shall  it  be,  Amelia  ?    Beef-tea  ?' ' 

14  Oh,  dear  no,  thank  you,"  mur- 
mured Mrs.  Seymour,  with  half-closed 
eyes.  "  I  have  not  been  able  to  stand 
beef-tea  for  months.  Pray  don't  trouble 
about  me." 

44  Well,  you  can't  live  without  nour- 
ishment of  some  sort  or  kind,"  observed 
Miss  Barrington.  4<  Tapioca  pudding? 
— toast-and-water  ? — gruel  ? — Du  Barry's 
Revalenta  Arabica  ? — Cockle's  pills  ? — 
only  tell  us  what  you  are  accustomed  to 
sustain  life  upon,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
Bioomsbury  will  be  able  to  produce  it  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

Finally  Mrs.  Seymour  said  she  thought 
she  could  manage  a  cup  of  tea  and  a 
biscuit ;  and  then  Miss  Barrington 
turned  to  Jeanne. 

44  So  you  have  been  out  for  a  walk 
already,  I  hear,"  said  she.  44  Where 
did  Harry  pick  you  up  ?  At  the  police- 
station,  as  he  predicted  ?" 

44  No  ;  it  has  not  been  quite  so  bad  as 


that,"  answered  Jeanne,  smiling  ;  4I  but 
I  have  been  very  much  frightened,  and 
I  shall  never  walk  out  in  London  alone 
again.  I  lost  my  way  almost  immedi- 
ately, and  found  myself  in  a  terrible  part 
of  the  town,  where  they  stole  my  purse 
and  tried  to  steal  Turco,  and  from  which 
I  should  never  have  escaped,  I  believe, 
if  it  had  not  been  for — " 

44  Harry,  of  course,"  interrupted  Miss 
Barrington  with  one  of  her  shdrt  laughs. 

44  No  ;  a  ragged  little  boy — or  man — 
I  could  not  say  which  he  was,  who 
showed  me  the  way  back  to  a  street 
where  there  were  cabs,  and  then  ran  off 
without  waiting  to  be  paid.  I  told  him 
to  call  here  this  afternoon,  because  I 
had  lost  ray  purse,  and  had  nothing  to 
give  him  ;  but  Mr.  Leigh  thinks  he  will 
not  come.  * ' 

44 1  don't  know,"  said  Barrington 
reflectively.  44  Having  already  possessed 
himself  of  your  purse,  he  may  very  prob- 
ably feel  a  hankering  after  your  watch 
also.  I  should  say  he  will  turn  up, 
as  likely  as  not,  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  keep  you  engaged  in  interesting 
conversation,  while  he  slips  any  little 
articles  of  value  that  may  happen  to  be 
lying  handy  into  Ills  pocket,  and  takes 
a  few  mental  notes  of  the  arrangements 
of  the  house,  so  that  he  and  some  fellow- 
ruffians  may  the  more  easily  make  their 
way  into  it  to-morrow  night,  and  empty 
the  plate-chest. ' ' 

44  All  right,"  said  Miss  Barrington. 
44  Let  him  show  himself  here,  and  he 
shall  be  handed  over  to  the  police." 

44  Then  I  hope  he  will  not  come,"  said 
Jeanne.  44 1  should  be  sorry  to  get  him 
into  trouble.  I  dare  say  he  is  a  thief, 
but  I  don't  think  it  was  he  who  tried  to 
steal  Turco  ;  and  could  you  expect  any 
boy  to  be  honest  living  in  that  terrible 
place  ?  It  made  me  feel  quite  ill  only 
to  see  it,  and  to  breathe  the  air." 

44  No  !— did  it  ?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Sey- 
mour eagerly.  44  How  did  it  make  you 
feel  ?  A  sort  of  swimming  in  the  head, 
and  then  a  trembling  about  the  knees, 
and  then  a  dreadful  access  of  nausea? 
Was  that  it  ?  Now  this  is  very  interest- 
ing ;  because  1  experienced  precisely 
the  same  sensations  myself,  some  years 
ago,  when  an  old  schoolfellow  of  mine, 
who  has  a  living  in  the  East  of  London, 
insisted  upon  taking  me  into  some  of 
the  courts  and  alleys  of  his  parish.     It 
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was  really  too  horrible  !  Nothing  but  a 
strong  effort  of  will  kept  me  from  faint- 
ing away  ;  and  when  we  got  out,  I  said 
at  once,  '  My  dear  fellow/  I  said, 
*  here's  ten  pounds  ;  and  when  you  want 
more,  you  know,  I  shall  always  be  de- 
lighted to  help  you  to  the  best  of  my 
poor  ability.  But  you  must  never  ex- 
pect me  to  do  this  again — you  really 
must  not. '  And  then  I  went  home,  and 
was  exceedingly  unwell  all  night.  It  is 
curious  how  anything  in  the  form  of  a 
bad  smell  upsets  me. directly.  I  recol- 
lect once — it  was  very  awkward — I  was 
walking  with  a  lady  in  Rome,  and  we 
came  to  a  place  where  they  were  cleaning 
out  a  sewer.  I  simply  turned  my  head 
away,  and  was  violently  sick.  I  apolo- 
gized, of  course,  and  felt  dreadfully 
ashamed  of  myself  ;  but  really  it  was  no 
fault  of  mine. ' ' 

"  How  very  unpleasant !  I  wish  you 
would  reserve  these  charming  reminis- 
cences for  some  time  when  one  does 
not  happen  to  be  eating,  Ernest,"  said 
Miss  Barrington. 

Whereupon  Mr.  Seymour  meekly 
begged  pardon,  and  said  no  more.  He 
was  accustomed  to  snubs  from  all  quar- 
ters, and  did  not  much  mind  them  now. 

'*  You  have  not  told  us  yet  where  you 
met  Harry,"  said  Mrs.  Seymour,  sud- 
denly straightening  herself  up  in  her 
chair.  And  Jeanne  wondered  why  this 
languid,  die-away  lady  should  look  at 
her  so  oddly. 

"I  do  not  know  where  it  was,"  she 
replied.  "  It  was  in  a  street— or  rather 
in  a  sort  of  dirty  little  place — " 

'*  Seven  Dials,  Amelia,  if  you  insist 
upon  accuracy,"  put  in  Barrington. 

"  And  I  was  talking  to  Mr.  Leigh, 
whom  I  had  just  met,  and  wondering 
how  I  should  get  back  here.  And  then 
Mr.  Barrington  came  up  ;  and  so  we 
took  a  street-carriage,  and  returned." 

"  I  see,"  said  Mrs.  Seymour  dryly, 
and  sank  back  in  her  chair  again.  She 
could  not  have  said  "I  disapprove" 
more  plainly. 

Nobody  spoke  for  a  minute  ;  and  then 
Miss  Barrington  broke  the  silence  by 
asking  Jeanne  if  she  was  fond  of  music, 
"  because,"  said  she,  "  I  took  three 
tickets  some  time  ago  for  a  concert  that 
is  to  be  given  to-day,  meaning  them  for 
you  and  myself,  and  for  anybody  else 
who   might   turn   up — Harry,    perhaps. 


And  now  I  don't  see  how  I  can  possibly 
contrive  to  go  there,  for  I  must  be  five 
miles  away  from  St.  James's  Hall  at 
half  past  four.  But  I  should  like  you 
to  go,  if  it  could  be  managed.  It  will 
be  something  for  you  to  do,  and  there 
will  be  some  really  good  music.  Harry, 
I  wish  you  would  take  Mademoiselle  de 
Mersac." 

11 1  should  like  nothing  better,"  an- 
swered Barrington.  But  he  could  not 
help  looking  a  little  surprised  ;  and  Mrs. 
Seymour's  forehead  became  lined  with 
horizontal  wrinkles. 

14  Don't  make  faces,  Amelia  dear," 
said  Miss  Barrington  quietly.  "  Of 
course  I  meant  that  you  should  go  too." 

"f  go  to  a  concert !  My  dear  Aunt 
Susan  !    Really  /' ' 

Mrs.  Seymour's  voice  rang  out  quite 
clear  and  strong,  so  deep  was  her  sense 
of  the  want  of  common  feeling  implied 
in  such  a  proposition. 

44Then  Ernest  shall  go." 

A  deprecating  murmur  from  Mr.  Sey- 
mour died  away  unheeded. 

*'  Yes,  that  will  be  the  best  plan. 
Somebody  really  must  go,  you  know  ;  it 
would  be  absurd  to  pay  for  three  tickets 
and  never  use  them.  Ernest,  my  dear 
fellow,  it  will  do  you  all  the  good  in  the 
world.  You  will  enjoy  yourself  im- 
mensely once  you  are  in  the  concert- 
room.  You  shall  be  driven  there  in  the 
carriage,  and  you  can  keep  both  the 
windows  up  if  you  like  ;  and  when  you 
arrive  there,  you  know,  you  can  roll 
yourself  up  in  great-coats  and  rugs  and 
things  ;  and  I  have  got  an  old  black  vel- 
vet skull-cap  upstairs,  which  used  to 
belong  to  my  father,  and  which  I  will 
lend  you  for  the  afternoon.  Altogether, 
I  think  you  will  have  quite  a  treat.  The 
carriage  will  be  round  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  Mademoiselle  Jeanne,  so  if  you 
want  to  change  your  dress  we  will  ex- 
cuse you." 

Jeanne  took  advantage  of  this  permis- 
sion ;  and  when  she  came  downstairs 
again  she  found  the  small  party  assem- 
bled in  the  drawing-room.  Mrs.  Sey- 
mour was  lying  on  a  sofa,  with  her  eyes 
closed.  Her  husband,  carefully  wrap- 
ped up,  was  looking  dismally  out  of  the 
window,  and  Barrington  was  holding 
a  whispered  colloquy  with  his  aunt. 

"  Now  you  may. as  well  make  a  start," 
said  the  latter  briskly.     "  Good-by,  all 
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of  you  ;  and  I  shall  expect  you  at  din- 
ner, remember,  Harry."  And  so  the 
trio  went  downstairs.  But  just  as  they 
were  leaving  the  house  Miss  Barring- 
ton's  voice  was  heard  again,  from  the 
landing,  calling  44  Harry  !  Harry  !" 
What's  the  matter,  Aunt  Susan  ?" 
I  only  wanted  to  remind  you  that,  in 
case  Ernest  faints  during  the  perform- 
ance, there  is  a  nice  pump  on  the  cab' 
stand  outside — quite  handy." 

44  I  must  confess,"  observed  Mr.  Sey- 
mour, with  a  somewhat  heightened  color, 
as  the  carriage  drove  away  from  the 
door,  4<  that  1  find  it  a  little  difficult  to 
be  amused  by  your  aunt's  jokes.  They 
may  be  very  funny,  but  I  am  unable  to 
see  it.  Perhaps,  though,  that  may  be 
because  I  am  too  advanced  in  life  ;  for 
her  pleasantries  always  strike  me  as  be- 
ing, like  the  grammars  and  atlases  one 
sees  advertised,  specially  adapted  for 
the  use  of  schools." 

And  with  this  mild  shaft  of  sarcasm 
the  ill-used  Ernest  leaned  back  upon  the 
carriage-cushions  and  fell  into  a  moody 
silence.  Only  once  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon  did  he  address  Jeanne  again, 
and  that  was  to  recur  to  the  same  sub- 
ject. 

44  I  am  very  glad  Miss  Barrington  is 
not  with  us,"  he  said.  '*  li  she  had 
been,  I  should  hardly  have  been  able  to 
stand  this  heat  and  noise.  She  means 
well  ;  but  really  her  ways  of  going  on 
are  too,  too  trying  to  the  nerves.  Amelia 
and  I  think  it  our  duty  to  go  and  see 
her  occasionally  ;  but  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  duty  is  a  most  painful  one  to 
me. 

Poor  Mr.  Seymour  had  been  ridden 
over  rough-shod  by  Miss  Barrington 
ever  since  his  marriage.  He  had  never 
attempted  to  withstand  her,  and  only 
sometimes,  if  he  were  goaded  beyond 
endurance,  took  refuge  in  flight  from 
her  presence.  Amelia,  however,  was 
somewhat  less  submissive ;  and  was, 
indeed,  at  this  very  moment,  engaged  in 
taking  the  terrible  Aunt  Susan  to  task 
in  a  tone  which  her  husband  would  never 
have  dared  to  use. 

"  I  think  it  is  foolish.  Aunt  Susan," 
she  was  saying.  "  Of  course  you  can 
do  as  you  like  ;  but  if  you  ask  my  opin- 
ion, I  must  give  it,  and  I  think  it  is 
foolish." 


44 1  don't  remember  having  asked  your 
opinion,  my  dear." 

"You  asked  me  what  I  thought  of 
the  girl." 

4 4  Yes  ;  and  you  said  she  was  pretty. 
4  Pretty,'  indeed  !  Why  she  is  simply 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  creatures  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life  !  And  upon  the 
strength  of  her#being  4  pretty '  you  pro- 
ceed to  call  me  "a  fool  for  having  her  in 
the  house." 

44  I  never  said  that,  Aunt  Susan.  I 
said  I  thought  it  foolish  to  let  her  drive 
about  London  alone  with  Harry.  And 
I  think  so  still." 

Mrs.  Amelia  had  a  good  supply  of 
quiet  obstinacy  always  at  command.  As 
she  fell  back  upon  the  sofa-cushions, 
and  shut  her  eyes,  there  came  a  certain 
look  into  her' face  which  Miss  Barrington 
knew  well,  and  which  convinced  her  that 
further  argument  would  be  thrown  away 
upon  this  stubborn  invalid. 

44  Well,  well,"  she  said,  "it  is  not  a 
matter  of  any  very  great  importance.  I 
don't  suppose  either  of  them  can  have 
got  much  harm  from  driving  in  a  hansom 
from  St.  Giles's  to  Bedford  Square." 

44  Oh,  no,  very  likely  not.  Only  I 
think,  for  the  girl's  own  sake,  that  it  is 
a  pity  to  allow  that  kind  of  thing  to  go 
on.     And  Harry  is  so  impulsive." 

44  Not  he,  my  dear  !  Susceptible  he 
may  be  ;  but  if  ever  there  was  a  man 
who  habitually  looked  before  he  leaped, 
that  man  is  your  brother.  A  little  more 
impulsiveness  would  do  him  no  harm." 

44  Well,  Aunt  Susan,  I  can  do  no  more 
than  warn  you.  If  any  trouble  comes 
of  this— " 

44  Now,  Amelia,  I  am  not  going  to  be 
lectured.  I  like  having  beautiful  things 
and  beautiful  people  about  me  ;  and  I 
don't  see  why  I  shouldn't  gratify  my 
taste  when  I  can — and  that  is  not  every 
day,  let  me  tell  you.  Harry  is  old 
enough  to  take  care  of  himself  ;  and  as 
for  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac,  she  is  en- 
gaged to  be  married.  So  you  see  there 
is  no  necessity  for  your  fretting  yourself 
into  an  illness  on  account  of  either  of 
them." 

44  Oh,  well,  if  she  is  engaged  that  is 
another  thing.  But  are  you  quite  sure 
about  it?" 

44  Perfectly  sure.  I  am  not  such  a 
fool  as  I  look,  my  good  Amelia  ;  and  I 
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should  have  thought  you  might  have 
known  me  better  than  to  suppose  that  I 
should  take  up  so  dangerous  a  pastime 
as  match-making  at  my  time  of  life.  *  * 

This  speech  was  a  trifle  disingenuous  ; 
but  it  had  the  desired  effect  of  quieting 
Mrs.  Seymour,  who,  shortly  after  this, 
fell  asleep  on  her  sofa,  and  was  left, 
without  any  ceremony,  by  her  host- 
ess. 

Late  that  same  evening,  when  Bar- 
rington,  who  had  dined  in  Bedford 
Square,  and  had  spent  a  long  time  in 
the  drawing-room  after  dinner,  had  at 
last  said  "  Good-night,"  Miss  Barring- 
ton  took  Jeanne's  breath  away  by  saying 
abruptly,  and  without  any  introductory 
observations,  "  If  I  were  you  I  should 
throw  over  that  Frenchman. ' ' 

"  I  cannot,"  answered  Jeanne  in  an 
odd,  despairing  sort  of  tone.  She  had 
been  taken  by  surprise,  and  spoke  as 
she  would  hardly  have  done  if  she  had 
had  a  moment  of  warning  ;  but  the  other 
did  not  notice — or,  at  all  events,  did  not 
seem  to  notice — anything  unusual  in  her 
manner. 

"  Oh !  dear  me,  yes,  you  can,"  she 
rejoined.  "  I'll  tell  you  what  you  can't 
do  :  you  can't  get  rid  of  a  man  when 
once  you  are  married  to  him — unless,  of 
course,  he  beats  you,  and  runs  away 
with  somebody  else's  wife,  and  even 
then  your  Church  won't  set  you  free  of 
him.  Well,  it's  no  business  of  mine. 
Good-night,  my  dear." 

And  so  this  imprudent  old  woman 
went  off  to  bed,  having  succeeded  in 
sowing  such  a  crop  of  disturbing 
thoughts  as  effectually  banished  sleep 
from  her  guest's  pillow  for  the  best  part 
of  the  night. 

Barrington  went  to  his  club,  and  find- 
ing Mr.  Leigh,  as  he  had  expected,  in 
the  smoking-room,  threw  himself  down 
in  an  easy-chair  beside  that  good-natured 
gentleman,  and  said,  "  Leigh,  old  chap, 
I  want  you  to  come  with  me  to  Kew 
Gardens  to-morrow." 

"  Good  Lord  !  Kew  Gardens  !  What 
on  earth  for  ?  What  do  they  keep  in 
Kew  Gardens  ?     Monkeys  and  things  ?" 

"  Upon  my  word,  Leigh,  you  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  yourself.  If  you 
never  saw  the  hot-houses  at  Kew  it  is 
high  time  that  you  should  be  shown 
them.  I  am  going  there  to-morrow 
with  my  aunt  and  Mademoiselle  de  Mer- 


sac,  and  you  shall  come  too,  and  make 
up  the  partie  carrte" 

M  No,  I  won't— I'll  be  hanged  if  I 
will  !"  returned  Mr.  Leigh  with  some 
warmth.  "  Why  the  deuce  should  I  be 
put  to  stew  for  hours  in  a  green-house 
with  an  old  woman  because  you  want 
to  carry  on  one  of  your  interminable 
flirtations  ?  You  may  look  out  for 
somebody  else ;  I'm  not  going  with  you." 

"  Now,  now,  Leigh,  don't  be  rude, 
and  don't  lose  your  temper.  It  will 
open  your  mind  to  see  the  Gardens  ;  and 
as  for  my  aunt,  she  is  universally  ad- 
mitted to  be  one  of  the  most  entertaining 
old  ladies  in  England." 

"  Hate  old  ladies,  and  don't  want  my 
mind  opened,"  returned  Leigh  con- 
cisely, blowing  out  a  cl6ud  of  smoke, 
and  watching  it  drift  slowly  upward. 
"  How  abominably  badly  ventilated  this 
room  is  !" 

"  "  Yes,  it  is  unhealthy  ;  and  you  are 
here  a  great  deal  too  much.  A  little 
suburban  air  would  do  you  no  end  of 
good.  Come  now,  old  man,  you  might 
as  well  be  accommodating  for  once." 

"  Dash  it  all !  I'm  always  being  ac- 
commodating ;  and  precious  little  thanks 
I  get !  Now  look  here,  Barrington  ;  if 
I  go  with  you  to  that  confounded  place 
to-morrow  I  shall  expect  you  to  leave 
me  in  peace  afterward.  I  am  not  going 
to  be  let  in  for  this  kind  of  thing  again. 
I  shouldn't  mind  putting  myself  to  in- 
convenience for  a  fellow  who  was  awful- 
ly hard  hit,  and  wanted  a  chance  of  get- 
ting a  few  words  alone  with  a  girl  every 
now  and  then  ;  but  that  isn't  your  case 
at  all.  You  have  been  spending  whole 
days  with  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac  ever 
since  she  came  to  England.  There  was 
nothing  on  earth,  that  I  can  see,  to  have 
prevented  you  proposing  to  her  last  win- 
ter in  Algiers  ;  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent you  proposing  to  her  now.  But  I 
don't  believe  you  ever  will.  You  pre- 
fer to  hang  on  and  hang  on,  settling 
nothing,  and  making  everybody  uncom- 
fortable ;  and  one  of  these  fine  morn- 
ings you'll  find  the  young  lady  will 
marry  some  one  else  ;  and  then  you'll 
raise  a  tremendous  hullabaloo,  and  swear 
she's  deserted  you,  and  broken  your 
heart.  I  call  that  sort  of  thing  simply 
sickening." 

"Ah!  but  you  don't  quite  under- 
stand," observed  Barrington  placidly. 
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And  then  Mr.  Leigh,  who  was  not  in 
the  best  of  tempers,  got  up,  crossed  the 
room,  and  sat  down  beside  another  man. 

He  kept  his  promise  of  joining  the 
party  to  Kew  Gardens  on  the  following 
day  ;  but  he  did  not,  in  the  sequel, 
prove  true  to  the  determination  he  had 
expressed  of  taking  part  in  no  more  such 
expeditions.  An  appeal  to  his  good 
nature  and  friendship  was  generally 
enough  to  send  him  sighing  off  to  the 
Crystal  Palace,  to  Richmond  Hill,  to 
half  a  dozen  places  which,  at  that  time 
of  year,  were  not  very  attractive  in  ', 
themselves,  and  for  which  poor  Leigh, 
then  and  there,  conceived  a  hatred  which 
time  has  never  been  able  to  efface. 

But  the  services  of  this  faithful  friend 
were  not  demanded  every  day.  Bar- 
rington  was  a  man  of  many  resources 
and  a  very  large  acquaintance,  and,  by 
the  aid  of  one  stratagem  or  another, 
contrived  not  only  to  secure  a  chaperon 
for  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac  during  her 
daily  wanderings,  but  also  to  provide 
that  chaperon  with  a  more  or  less  suit- 
able companion.  Thus  privacy  was  in- 
sured, propriety  respected,  and  the 
cavillings  of  Amelia  stifled  in  their 
birth.  By  a  triumph  of  diplomacy 
Amelia  herself  was  made  use  of  upon 
more  than  one  occasion.  It  was  Amelia 
who  sat,  for  over  an  hour,  beside  Miss 
Barrington,  at  the  Exhibition  of  Old 
Masters,  talking  about  the  disputed 
causes  of  atrophy,  while  her  brother 
and  Jeanne  were  at  the  other  end  of  the 
gallery,  not  looking  at  the  pictures  at 
all.  It  was  Amelia  again  who  mounted 
guard  over  the  same  couple  during  a 
long  wet  afternoon  in  Bedford  Square, 
when  Miss  Barrington  was,  as  usual,  out, 
and  who  allowed  her  attention  to  be  en- 
tirely taken  off  her  duties  by  the  conver- 
sation of  a  German  physician— a  most 
interesting  man,  whom  Harry  had 
known,  some  years  back,  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  whom  he  had  thoughtfully  in- 
vited to  meet  his  sister.  Mr.  Seymour, 
too,  had  to  take  his  share  of  escort  duty, 
as  had  many  others,  none  of  whom — be 
it  said  to  the  credit  of  Barrington's 
adroitness — ever  imagined  that  they  were 
acting  in  obedience  to  any  other  will 
than  their  own. 

Jeanne,  at  all  events,  for  one,  had  no 
idea  of  the  schemes  and  plots  that  were 
required  to  bring  about  those  long  and 


delightful  interviews  with  Barrington  to 
which  she  looked  forward  every  morning 
on  waking,  and  remembered  regretfully 
every  night  before  going  to  sleep. 
Everything  seemed  to  fall  out  quite 
naturally  in  the  manner  most  agreeable 
to  her  ;  everybody  appeared  determined 
that  the  few  days,  or  weeks,  of  her  stay 
in  London  should  be  made  as  pleasant 
for  her  as  possible  ;  her  hostess  was 
kindness  itself,  and  Barrington  was  as 
devoted  as  a  man  could  be.  It  was  a 
cheerful,  busy,  novel  kind  of  life  to  her, 
and  she  would  have  been  perfectly  happy 
in  it,  for  a  time,  if  only  she  could  have 
managed  to  banish  all  memory  of  Saint- 
Luc  from  her  mind. 

Meanwhile  the  natural  termination  of 
this  little  comedy  was  drawing  nearer 
day  by  day,  and  it  came  at  last,  as  such 
terminations  often  do,  somewhat  abrupt- 
ly and  without  any  premeditation  on  the 
part  of  the  chief  actor.  It  fell  out  that, 
on  a  certain  frosty,  starry  evening,  Bar- 
rington and  Jeanne  found  themselves  at 
the  entrance  of  the  famous  Long  Walk 
in  Windsor  Park.  Under  the  protection 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour,  who  by  skil- 
ful strategy  had  been  cajoled  into  brav- 
ing the  risks  of  the  expedition,  they  had 
been  spending  the  day  in  the  royal 
borough.  They  had  duly  visited  the 
state  apartments  of  the  Castle  ;  they 
had  surveyed  the  wide  prospect  of  river, 
town,  and  meadow  from  the  terrace  ; 
they  had  attended  the  afternoon  service 
at  St.  George's  ;  and  now  Barrington 
had  at  last  persuaded  his  sister  and  her 
husband  to  seek  the  warmth  and  repose 
which  they  so  much  needed  in  a  hotel 
before  setting  out  upon  the  return  jour- 
ney to  London.  There  would  be  just 
time  before  the  train  left  for  Mademoi- 
selle de  Mersac  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
Great  Park,  and  she  certainly  ought  not 
to  leave  Windsor  without  seeing  it.  As 
for  its  being  pitch  dark,  that  did  not  sig- 
nify in  the  least ;  starlight  wasTather  an 
advantage  to  winter  scenery.  So  Jeanne 
received  a  reluctant  permission  to  go  ; 
and  she  and  her  escort  were  soon  stand- 
ing, with  the  Castle  at  their  backs,  facing 
the  long  vista  and  the  equestrian  statue 
at  the  end  of  it.  That  triumph  of  the 
sculptor's  art  was  barely  distinguishable 
in  the  darkness  ;  but  the  straight  line  of 
the  three-mile  avenue,  with  its  row  of 
elms  on  either  side,  was  clear  enough, 
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and  Jeanne  endeavored  to  express  that 
admiration  of  its  effect  which  she  sup- 
posed was  expected  of  her. 

44  It  is  magnificent  in  summer,  I  have 
no  doubt,"  said  she,  with  an  upward 
glance  at  the  bare  boughs  which  were 
swaying  and  creaking  with  the  rising 
wind;  44  but  do  you  not  think  it  is 
a  little  melancholy  now  ?'* 

44  Melancholy  ?  Well,  yes,  I  daresay  it 
is  rather, M  answered  Barrington  absent- 
ly. His  thoughts  were  not  in  the  Long 
Walk  at  that  moment. 

44  For  myself,  I  am  not  very  fond  of 
avenues  at  any  time,"  resumed  Jeanne. 
44  I  like  much  better  the  winding  roads 
of  your  English  parks,  which  generally 
manage  to  keep  you  out  of  sight  of  the 
house  till  you  are  close  upon  it.  There 
is  something  rather  depressing  in  driv- 
ing for  three  miles  in  a  straight  line, 
with  the  object  of  your  drive  before  you 
all  the  time,  and  growing  bigger  and 
bigger  as  you  approach  it.  One  feels  as 
though  one  had  a  task  to  accomplish, 
and  one  longs  to  get  to  the  end  of  it. 
In  France  there  is  hardly  a  chateau  but 
has  its  avenue  ;  not  so  long  as  this,  cer- 
tainly, still  long  enough,  very  often,  to 
seem  interminable.  Most  of  them  are 
bordered  by  lime  trees,  but  some  have 
poplars,  which  is  terrible.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  imagine  anything  more  gloomy 
than  a  French  chateau  during  the  au- 
tumn and  winter.  Most  of  us,  you  know, 
do  not  make  our  homes  in  the  country, 
as  you  do.  It  is  only  those  who  can- 
not afford  to  go  away  who  remain  on 
their  estates  all  the  year  round  ;  and 
»  when  the  summer  is  over,  and  their 
guests  have  gone  away,  they  usually  dis- 
miss a  number  of  their  servants.  Then 
the  avenue  is  deep  with  fallen  leaves, 
which  nobody  takes  the  trouble  to  sweep 
away  ;  at  the  end  of  it  is  the  house,  gen- 
erally half  shut  up  ;  everything  is  silence 
and  sleep  and  decay.  I  do  not  know 
how  I  could  bear  to  live  in  such  a 
place  !"  she  concluded  with  a  shudder. 

Barrington  had  never  been  told  before 
that  M.  de  Saint- Luc  was  the  owner  of 
a  chateau  ;  but  he  felt  sure  of  it  now. 

44  I  don't  think,"  said  he,  "  that  you 
ever  will  live  in  such  a  place. ' ' 

44  How  can  you  tell?" 

44  At  all  events  nothing  obliges  you 
to  do  so." 

She  made  no  reply. 
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Where  would  you  like  best  to  live — 
in  England  or  in  Algeria  ?  What  I  should 
prefer  would  be  to  spend  the  summer 
and  autumn,  and  perhaps  just  a  little  bit 
of  the  winter,  in  England  ;  then  go  to 
Algiers,  and  remain  there  till  May,  when 
it  would  be  time  to  do  a  few  weeks  of 
Paris  and  London." 

Yes,  that  would  be  perfect." 
I  should  think  it  perfect  if  you  were 
with  me." 

These  last  words  were  spoken  in  a 
very  low  voice — not  too  low,  however, 
to  reach  their  destination,  for  Barrington 
was  standing  very  close  to  Jeanne  at 
the  time,  and  as  he  stopped  speaking 
his  hand  somehow  found  its  way  into 
hers.  And  so,  for  a  couple  of  seconds 
or  so,  they  remained,  neither  of  them 
showing  any  inclination  to  speak.  Then 
Jeanne  started  and  drew  back. 

14  We  shall  miss  the  train.  Let  us 
go,"  she  said  in  a  rather  unsteady 
voice. 

44  Not  till  you  have  told  me  with  your 
own  lips  that  you  love  me,  Jeanne — not 
till  you  have  promised  that  we  shall 
never  part  again  in  our  lives,  and  that 
you  will  not  allow  any  one  or  anything 
to  come  between  us  any  more." 

The  floodgates  of  Barrington* s  speech 
were  loosed  now,  and  set  free  a  torrent  of 
glib  words.  Having  at  last  made  up  his 
mind  to  speak  plainly,  he  appreciated  to 
the  full  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  pouring 
his  love-tale  into  Jeanne's  own  ears  ; 
and,  as  he  was  not  hampered  by  any  of 
the  doubts  which  usually  impede  the 
eloquence  of  lovers,  his  avowal  pro- 
gressed without  any  hitch,  and  was  quite 
a  model  of  poetical  and  graceful  diction. 
It  was  all  such  plain  sailing  !  Long  ago 
he  had  been  perfectly  well  aware,  in  his 
heart,  that  Jeanne  loved  him  ;  it  only 
remained  now  for  him  to  declare  his 
own  passion  ;  and,  as  he  did  so,  he 
could  see,  even  in  that  dim  light,  that 
her  face  softened,  that  a  smile  hovered 
about  her  lips — he  almost  thought  he 
could  detect  a  gathering  moisture  in  her 
eyes. 

Great,  then,  were  his  astonishment 
and  consternation  at  the  answer  which 
fell  upon  his  ears  when  he  had  finished 
speaking. 

44  Mr.  Barrington,"  said  Jeanne,  in 
her  gravest  and  most  composed  manner, 
44 1  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  all  the 
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kind  things  you  have  said,  but  what  you 
wish  for  cannot  be.     It  is  impossible." 

Had  her  suitor  been  a  little  less  pro- 
lix she  would  probably  have  replied  to 
him  after  a  different  fashion  ;  but  he 
had  given  her  time  to  think,  and  to  re- 
member both  her  engagement  to  Saint- 
Luc  and  its  cause. 

11  You  forget  that  I  am  not  free,"  she 
said. 

Is  that  all?     Is  it  only  that?" 
It    should    have    been    enough,    I 
think,  to  prevent  you  from  speaking  as 
you  did  just  now." 

"  Oh  !  but  that  is  ridiculous — it  really 
is.  I  know  that  you  are  engaged,  in  a 
sort  of  a  way,  to  that  fellow,  but  I  also 
know  that  you  don't  care  a  brass  far- 
thing for  him  ;  and  you  are  not  yet  mar- 
ried to  him,  thank  God  !  If  you  do  not 
love  me  you  have  only  to  say  so,  and 
no  harm  will  have  been  done  ;  but  if 
you  do,  you  will  be  inflicting  the  greatest 
injury  in  your  power  upon  me  and  upon 
yourself — yes,  and  upon  Saint-Luc  too 
— by  concealing  it." 

Barrington' s  tone  was  hardly  that  of  a 
suppliant.  All  his  life  long  it  had  been 
his  habit,  if  he  did  not  at  once  get  what 
he  wanted,  to  order  it  rather  than  beg 
for  it ;  and  he  was  displaying  this  ten- 
dency now  more  plainly  than  he  was 
aware  of. 

Jeanne,  however,  scarcely  noticed 
this,  being  fully  taken  up  with  her  own 
perplexity  and  trouble.  In  her  heart  slje 
was  rather  of  Barrington 's  opinion,  and 
was  inclined  to  think  that  she  ought  to 
tell  him  all  the  truth  ;  but  then  there 
was  that  unfortunate  debt  of  Leon's 
which  must  be  spoken  of  first,  and,  at 
the  moment,  she  could  not  bring  herself 
to  do  this.  So,  having  no  words  at 
command  by  means  of  which  she  might 
make  Barrington  understand  that  she 
wanted  time  to  think  before  giving  him 
a  direct  answer,  she  cut  the  knot  of  the 


difficulty  in  a  very  simple  manner.  She 
turned,  and  walked  back  toward  the 
town  as  fast  as  she  could  go. 

Barrington  could  only  follow  her, 
and,  as  he  caught  her  up,  he  did  man- 
age to  whisper  a  few  pleas  and  remon- 
strances. But  she  answered  never  a 
word,  and  he  soon  subsided  into  silence  ; 
for  how  is  it  possible  to  make  love  while 
hurrying,  at  the  rate  of  a  good  four  miles 
an  hour,  through  streets  illuminated  by 
gas-lamps  and  lighted  shop-windows, 
and  tolerably  full  of  foot  passengers  ? 
Barrington  gave  it  up  ;  but  he  was  highly 
incensed,  and  not  at  all  inclined  to  put 
up  with  the  scolding  which  his  sister  was 
even  now  rehearsing  in  anticipation  of 
his  return  to  the  White  Hart. 

M  Really  this  is  too  bad  !"  cried  that 
injured  lady  when  the  delinquents  made 
their  appearance.  "  Harry,  are  you 
aware  that  you  have  made  us  miss  the 
train,  and  that  we  shall  very  likely  have 
to  stay  here  all  night,  without  so  much  as 
a  hair-brush  or  a  clean  collar  among  us  ?" 

"  Nonsense,  Amelia.  There  is  another 
train  in  half  an  hour,  and  you  will  be 
home  by  dinner-time.  Don't  make  a 
fuss  about  nothing." 

Mrs.  Seymour  was  scared  into  silence 
by  the  unexpected  sternness  of  this  re- 
joinder ;  but  when  she  was  once  more 
at  home  with  her  husband  she  expressed 
her  opinion  of  Barrington 's  behavior  in 
no  measured  terms. 

"  I  believe  he  made  us  late  pur- 
posely, ' '  she  said  ;  "  and  as  for  that 
horrid  girl,  I  shall  not  be  taken  in  by 
her  a  second  time.  This  morning  she 
was  trying  to  make  friends  with  me,  and 
I  really  began  to  think  that  I  had  done 
her  an  injustice,  and  was  sorry  1  had 
written  to  the  Ashleys  about  it  all.  But 
now  I  am  very  glad  that  I  did  ;  and  I 
do  hope  that  they  will  manage  between 
them  to  bring  Harry  to  his  senses." — 
Cornhill  Magazine. 
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ON  THE  ART   OF  SKETCHING    FROM   NATURE   IN   WATER-COLORS* 


BY    WALTER   SEVERN. 


The   art  of   sketching  directly  from 
nature  in  water-colors  has,  until  recent 

*  A  Lecture  delivered  at  the  London  Insti- 
tution in  December,  1879. 


years,  belonged  almost  exclusively  to 
England,  and  we  associate  with  it  such 
well-known  names  as  Cox,  De  Wint,  Mtil- 
ler,  and  Cotman,  whose  best  works  maybe 
said  to  partake  more  of  the  character  of 
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out-door  studies,  possessing  a  certain 
completeness,  than  of  finished  pictures.* 
The  distinction  between  completeness  and 
finish  emphasizes  what  1  am  going  to  say 
in  my  lecture. 

To  paint  what  I  call  a  complete  sketch 
it  is  necessary  to  catch  nature,  as  it 
were,  and  reproduce  her  in  one  particular 
mood.  This  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task 
in  a  changeable  climate  like  ours,  and 
requires  both  dexterity  and  rapidity — 
qualities  so  obviously  necessary  that 
even  Professor  Ruskin,  who  has  written 
so  usefully  about  careful  work  and  finish, 
now  says  (in  his  "  Laws  of  Fesole)  that 
*'  good  painting  can  only  be  acquired  by 
rapid  and  various  practice  from  nature." 

It  will  be  my  endeavor  to  explain  how 
rapidity  of  execution  can  best  be  at- 
tained. 

It  is  reported  of  Fuseli,  the  R.  A.,  that 
in  reply  to  some  question  as  to  his  mode 
of  painting  he  said  :  "  First  I  sits  myself 
down — then  I  works  myself  up — then  I 
throws  in  my  shades — then  I  pulls  out 
my  lights."  I  propose  for  the  intro- 
ductory part  of  my  lecture  to  make  use 
of  these  quaint  utterances  of  the  eccentric - 
academician. 

First,  with  regard  to  sitting  down.  I 
wish  to  impress  upon  those  who  paint  out 
of  doors  how  necessary  it  is  to  be  com- 
fortably seated,  and  to  have  all  their  ap- 
pliances in  what  is  called  "  ship-shape" 
round  about  them  ;  any  mishap,  such  as 
upsetting  a  water-bottle,  or  losing  brushes 
in  the  grass,  may  prove  serious  in  work- 
ing upon  a  changing  cloud  or  fleeting 
shadow.  The  new  four-legged  stools  are 
very  much  more  comfortable  than  those 
with  three  legs,  and  capital  easels  of  all 
kinds  and  sizes  are  now  made.  Except 
for  small  drawings,  some  kind  of  easel  is 
indispensable  ;  and  I  generally  use  a 
second  camp-stool  to  hold  my  box  and 
water,  rinding  that  I  can  paint  more 
rapidly  and  earnestly  with  both  hands 
free.  Believe  me  that  you  will  find 
painting  quite  difficult  enough  without 
making  it  more  difficult  by  a  want  of 
comfort.  I  once  discovered  a  young 
lady  on  the  small  balcony  at  the  very  top 

*  There  are  some  capital  examples  of  both 
kinds  of  art  in  the  present  Grosvenor  Gallery 
Exhibition,  where  the  sketchy  bold  work  of 
some  Dutch  artists  is  brought  into  striking  con- 
trast with  the  elaborate  finish  of  some  of  our 
English  water-colors.  , 


of  St.  Peter's,  leaning  against  the  rails 
with  her  box  and  dip  at  her  feet,  trying 
to  paint  a  general  view  of  Rome  upon  a 
loose  bit  of  paper  !  It  is  the  lady  artists 
more  especially  who  try  to  paint  out  of 
doors  without  anv  of  the  necessary  ap- 
pliances, to  the  detriment  both  of  their 
painting  and  their  health.  I  don't  think 
that  any  of  the  writers  on  painting,  not 
excepting  Mr.  Hamerton,  have  said  half 
enough  on  this  subject .  Let  amateurs 
who  discard  comfort  take  a  lesson  from 
a  professional  painter  like  Millais,  who, 
when  he  is  going  to  paint  a  landscape, 
does  not  hesitate  to  have  a  house  built, 
with  a  plate-glass  window  and  a  fireplace. 

Of  course  there  are  some  who  will 
reply  to  all  this,  "  Oh  !  I  can  do  well 
enough  ;"  but  I  am  addressing  myself  to 
those  who  want  to  do  more  than  well 
enough. 

Obtain,  if  possible,  chairs  or  anything 
you  want  from  a  neighboring  house,  and 
get  your  things  carried  if  you  have  far  to 
go.  Hire  a  carriage  if  you  are  not  a 
good  walker.  It  is  useless  trying  to 
paint  if  you  arrive  at  your  destination 
hot  and  tired  ;  and  don't  sit  too  long  at 
one  drawing  ;  a  period  of  two  hours  and 
a  half  or  three  hours  is  quite  sufficient 
for  one  sitting.  Of  course  in  sunshine 
you  must  have  an  umbrella,  unless  you 
have  already  chosen  a  shady  place.     ^ 

Secondly.  In  regard  to  working  one's 
self  up,  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that 
the  student  is  more  likely  to  excel  if  he 
is  pleased  with  his  subject  (perhaps  I 
ought  to  say  "  she"  with  so  many  ladies 
present).  The  true  artist  ought  to  feel 
some  sort  of  excitement  or  enthusiasm 
when  looking  at  a  beautiful  scene,  and  as 
this  feeling  is  not  likely  to  exist  when 
looking  at  an  ugly  or  commonplace  sub- 
ject, I  say — leave  it  alone.  You  should 
read  in  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  wonderful 
lectures  his  strictures  upon  those  artists 
who  devote  time  and  talent  to  unworthy 
subjects.  As  to  the  very  important 
question  of  choosing  subjects,  I  shall 
have  something  to  say  as  we  go  on. 

Thirdly.  With  reference  to  throwing 
in  the  shades,  you  will  readily  under- 
stand what  an  important  part  of  painting 
this  is.  It  may  be  said  of  all  parts  of  a 
picture  that  they  ought  not  to  look 
painted  ;  but  it  may  be  said  emphatically 
of  shadows.  Remember  that  shadows 
are   caused   by  the  absence  of    direct 
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light,  and  that  a  shadow  on  the  ground 
or  on  trees  represents  a  part  of  the  land- 
scape as  it  would  appear  without  direct 
sunlight.  This  will  prevent  you  from 
making  your  shadows  too  black  or  dark 
— a  very  common  fault.  I  have  been 
speaking  chiefly  of  surface  shadows,  not 
darkness  produced  by  hollows  or  pro- 
jections. These  are  different,  and  you 
should  observe,  when  painting  rocks  or 
cliffs,  that  in  every  hole  or  crack  the 
shade  will  be  full  of  reflected  light  from 
the  ground  and  near  objects — especially 
if  the  day  is  sunny — and  all  the  upper 
edges  will  have  cold  bluish  lights  from 
the  sky  above. 

Tennyson  describes  a  cave  thus  illu- 
minated ; 

"The  green  light  from  the  meadows  under- 
neath 
Struck  up  and  lived  along  the  milky  roofs. '  '* 

In  the  afternoon  and  at  sunrise,  when 
the  sun's  light  passes  through  a  medium 
which  absorbs  the  blue  rays,  and  the 
lights  on  the  earth  become  warm,  the 
shadows  may  be  cool,  but  generally,  and 
certainly  in  broad  daylight,  the  shad- 
ows are  warm.  (I  will  try  to  explain 
presently  about  warm  and  cold  colors. ) 
The  distant  shadows  on  hills  and  cliffs 
often  appear  to  be  more  blue  than  they 
really  are,  especially  to  beginners.  Rose 
madder,  light  red,  or  vermilion  will 
neutralize  the  blue,  and  even  a  little  yel- 
low may  at  times  be  necessary  ;  but  the 
greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  preserve 
an  even  surface  in  shadows ;  ragged 
shadows  will  spoil  any  drawing. 

What  makes  near  surface  shadows 
often  appear  so  very  distinct  is  not  that 
they  are  especially  dark,  but  that  they 
are  in  strong  contrast  with  the  surround- 
ing light.  To  get  this  contrast  I  think 
the  shadows  must  l^e  painted  as  trans- 
parently as  possible,  and  a  small  amount 
of  body  color  may  be  mixed  with  the 
lights.  Take,  for  example,  a  road  or 
path  with  the  sun  shining  down  upon  it 
and  upon  groups  of  animals  and  figures  ; 
the  transparent  shadows  may  be  made  to 
••  tell"  in  a  very  decided  way  by  using  a 
soup $on  of  white  in  painting  the  sunny 
roadway.  Except  in  this  way  I  scarcely 
ever  use  any  body  color. 

In  regard  to  lights,  I  may  mention  that 

-  ■      •  1  1  ■  ii  1    ■  1      1  1  .  i . 

*  Here  the  lecturer  exhibited  a  diagram  and 
several  pictures  to  explain  the  marked  effect 
of  reflected  light  in  shadows. 
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in  water-color  painting  there  are  three, 
or  I  may  say  four,  ways  of  rendering 
lights,  called,  technically,"  leaving  out," 
"  rubbing  out,"  "  scraping/'  and  "  put* 
ting  on  with  body  color. ' '  These  methods 
are  quite  distinct,  and  the  adoption  of  any 
particular  one  makes  it  necessary  to  use 
particular  paper.  Paper  that  is  absorb- 
ing, like  Harding's,  takes  body  color 
readily,  but  won't  stand  scraping  out,  so 
I  generally  use  "  thin  rough  Whatman," 
which,  when  it  is  pasted  down  upon  a 
strained  piece  of  paper,  or  card-board, 
will  stand  anything.  Most  artists  keep 
their  sketches  and  paint  pictures  from 
them,  but  I  think  it  is  advisable  now 
and  then  to  convert  a  sketch  from  nature 
(perhaps  one  larger  than  your  usual  size) 
into  a  finished  picture.  You  will  find 
that  you  work  more  systematically  and 
carefully  if  you  have  this  end  in  view, 
and  you  should  make  separate  studies  to 
aid  you  in  carrying  out  any  particular 
idea.  I  think  it  is  easier  to  scrape  out 
a  small  light  than  to  leave  it,  or  you  can 
leave  it  partially  and  then  get  the  part 
into  shape  by  scraping,  and  you  can 
easily  get  any  scraped  part  smooth  and 
even  by  stippling. 

This  brings  me  to  a  process  which  all 
students  ought  to  practise.  By  the  aid 
of  stippling  you  can  get  evenness  and 
flatness,  and  also  distance,  finish,  and 
texture.  You  can  imitate  smoke  or 
foam,  rough  wood  or  stone.  There  is 
fine  stippling  as  well  as  coarse,  and 
hatchings  a  still  coarser  process.  The 
finer  stippling  is  done  by  filling  up  with 
rather  a  dry  brush  every  light  speck  or 
inequality,  and  modifying  every  dark 
mark  until  the  whole  surface  looks  even 
and  uniform.  Any  background  done  in 
this  way  will  make  objects  which  are 
left  or  erased  stand  out  very  plainly. 
Rubbing  and  taking  out  may  be  done 
softly  with  leather  and  more  roughly 
with  rags  ;  and  of  course  india-rubber, 
and  bread,  will  take  out  any  part  of  the 
color  which  has  been  wetted 

I  think  it  is  very  important  to  have 
plenty  of  rags — nice  old  soft  rags — and 
never  to  use  them  after  they  are  soiled. 
Bear  in  mind  that  both  lights  and  darks 
tell  more  if  carefully  gradated.  Model 
drawing  will  teach  you  much  in  this  way. 
Mr.  Ruskin  describes  how  Turner  used 
to  drive  the  wet  color  to  the  edge  of  a 
dark  or  light,  although  he  was  not  given 
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to  manjr  dodges.  Keep  your  lights  clean 
and  tone  them  down  gradually.  A  small 
amount  of  bright  paint  used  with  much 
water  is  often  more  valuable  than  a  large 
quantity  of  dull  color.  Thus  vermilion 
and  bright  yellow  may  be  used  (sparingly, 
of  course)  even  for  skies  of  the  palest 
hue. 

I  will  now  say  a  few  words  about 
"  glazing,"  or  putting  one  color  over 
another  instead  of  mixing  them.  We 
will  suppose  you  want  to  produce  a  very 
bright  violet ;  you  will  find  that  you  can 
only  do  this  by  glazing  the  blue  over  the 
lake  when  dry.  If  you  mix  the  two  first, 
the  violet  will  not  be  nearly  so  luminous 
and  bright.  I  believe  it  was  discovered 
by  the  great  masters  of  the  Venetian 
School  that  this  system  of  glazing  was 
important,  not  only  to  secure  brilliancy, 
but  to  insure  permanence ;  chemical 
changes  are  apt  to  take  place  if  colors 
are  too  much  mixed. 

I  don't  deny  that  it  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  a  given  tint  by  glazing 
several  colors  over  each  other  than  by 
mixing  them  first  and  getting  the  tint  on 
the  paper  at  once ;  but  practice  makes 
perfect,  and  I  believe  that  a  sketch  from 
nature  will  often  lack  freshness  and 
brilliancy  if  all  glazing  is  ignored.  Let 
us  apply  the  system  to  fields  or  distant 
sunny  slopes,  or  masses  of  trees  in  sun- 
shine. What  I  mean  is  that  you  ought 
not  to  paint  them  positive  green  all  at 
once.  It  is  better  to  put  the  green, 
which  by  itself  does  not  convey  the  idea 
of  sunshine,  over  warm  colors. 

I  may  give  another  example — some 
cold  colored  stones,  or  buildings,  or  let 
us  take  a  slate  roof.  If  you  try  to  match 
the  color  at  once  you  will  not  get  it  to 
look  nearly  so  sunny  as  if  you  paint  first 
with  pink  and  yellow,  and  then  glaze 
with  blue  or  gray,  adding  a  soupton  of 
white  paint. 

As  we  possess  warm  and  cold,  trans- 
parent and  opaque  colors,  I  say  we  should 
use  them  in  the  way  most  likely  to  aid 
the  artifice  of  painting.  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  theory  that  shadows  and  lights 
should  be  painted  in  exactly  the  same 
way.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  the  stu- 
dent should  try  to  vary  his  methods,  just 
in  the  same  way  that  an  engraver  uses 
dots,  lines,  and  irregular  work,  to  imi- 
tate flesh,  drapery,  or  foliage. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Ruskin  that  placing 


transparent  and  opaque  colors  in  juxta- 
position should  not  be  carried  too  far, 
so  as  to  become  a  mannerism  or  a  trick  ; 
still  I  think  all  students  should  bear  in 
mind  that  variety  of  treatment  is  the  direct 
means  of  securing  variety  of  effects. 

Perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  I  should  try 
to  .explain  by  a  simple  example  what  is 
meant  by  warm  and  cold  colors  or  tints. 
Look  at  a  plant  in  a  window  from  inside 
a  room  ;  you  will  quickly  observe  that 
there  is  a  marked  contrast  between  the 
leaves  through  which  the  sun  shines  and 
those  upon  which  the  light  strikes.  To 
represent  the  former,  which  are  warm,  I 
think  you  must  generally  have  recourse 
to  glazing,  because  the  leaves,  although 
green,  look  positively  hot  as  compared 
to  those  upon  which  the  light  shines. 
You  can  get  this  warm  appearance  by 
glazing  green  over  orange  or  yellow.* 

Remember  that  light  shining  through 
any  semi-transparent  object  is  warm. 
This  accounts  for  the  salmon  colors,  and 
even  red,  below  cold  clouds,  and  bottle 
green  in  the  most  frigid  of  waves  ;  try 
even  thin  marble  of  the  coldest  hue, 
and  the  effect  is  the  same,  because,  as 
my  friend  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer  observes, 
in  his  interesting  notes  in  Nature  on  the 
Academy  pictures,  semi-transparent  ob- 
jects absorb  the  blue  rays. 

I  ought  to  mention  that  a  warm  color 
may  become  cold  if  you  put  a  hotter 
color  next  to  it.  Color  must  always  be 
relative  as  compared  to  form. 

To  the  uninitiated  a  field  may  appear 
all  one  uniform  green,  a  heathery  moor 
all  pinky  violet ;  but  these  are  only  the 
surfaces  ;  look  closely,  and  underneath 
you  will  find  plenty  of  warm  yellow  and 
brown.  Every  tuft,  every  sprig  of  heath 
is  a  miniature  plant  in  the  window. 

I  will  now  say  a  few  words  about  tones. 
Nothing  is  more  puzzling  to  beginners 
than  to  determine  between  two  very 
opposite  colors  as  to  which  is  the  darkest 
in  tone,  or,  to  use  a  long  word,  monochro- 
matically.  Instead  of  merely  observing 
whether  a  thing  is  brown,  or  green,  or 
blue,  you  should  acquire  the  habit  of 

*  The  lecturer  held '  up  some  semi  trans- 
parent papers  in  front  of  a  lamp  to  show  that 
they  looked  warm  when  the  light  was  shining 
through  them,  and  cold  with  the  light  upon 
them—an  experiment  that  any  one  can  try  by 
holding  up  the  covers  of  this  magazine  against 
the  light. 
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judging  whether  it  is  warm  or  cold,  and 
what  is  its  tone  in  relation  to  objects 
near. 

This  is  of  so  much  importance  to 
secure  the  completeness  or  truth,  of  which 
I  spoke  at  the  beginning  of  my  lecture, 
that  you  should  try  for  a  few  seconds  to 
look  at  nature  with  the  eyes  of  an  en- 
graver, who  has  to  copy  a  colored  picture 
without  colors.  The  use  of  slightly  gray 
spectacles  will  help  you  to  do  this.  I 
use  them  also  to  keep  off  the  glare  of  the 
white  paper  when  I  am  first  drawing  my 
subject.  On%  of  the  most  serious  mis- 
takes made  in  reference  to  tone  is  that 
of  making  a  dark  red  setting  sun  darker 
than  the  sky  through  which  it  shines. 
It  is  quite  possible,  however,  to  have 
such  a  sun  darker  in  tone  than  clouds 
situated  higher  in  the  sky  above  the  dark 
atmosphere,  through  which  the  sun  is 
shining. 

You  cannot  have  a  better  study  of 
tones  than  snow-covered  ground  (es- 
pecially in  the  evening)  or  our  beauti- 
ful white  chalk  cliffs.  The  tone  of 
these,  especially  if  in  half  shade  against 
the  sky,  is  difficult  to  paint.  Indeed  if 
you  can  do  this  correctly  I  think  you 
don't  want  to  learn  any  more  about 
tones  j  but  if  you  study  the  cliffs — and  I 
may  mention  that  it  is  very  important  to 
make  a  careful  study  of  all  objects  be- 
fore you  attempt  to  paint  them — you  will 
notice  that  every  projection  has  several 
faces  which  take  different  shades  with 
different  reflected  lights  from  all  sides. 
You  will  also  observe  that  all  holes  or 
hollow  places  are  full  of  warm  reflected 
light  from  below,  which,  if  not  painted 
correctly,  will  prevent  the  cliffs  from 
looking  white.  Don't  try  to  paint  the 
cliffs  white  all  at  once,  but  get  the  gen- 
eral warm  coloring  first,  and  then  the 
angles  which  reflect  the  cold  gray  or 
bluish  color  from  the  sky.  Body  color 
white  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  colder 
parts,  as  it  is  actually  of  a  chalky  nature, 
but  very  little  of  it  is  sufficient. 

I  am  now  going  to  approach  a  some- 
what alarming  subject,  namely,  per* 
spective,  but  instead  of  telling  you  what 
you  can  read  in  any  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  taking  you  through  those  awful 
problems  and  journeys  from  ABC 
through  the  point  K  to  D  E  F,  and 
puzzling  you  with  a  multitude  of  lines,  I 
propose  to  show  you  a  simple  rule — a 


carpenter's  rule,  with  which  you  can 
measure  correctly  any  angle  required  and 
trace  it  on  to  your  paper.  My  folding 
rules  are  made  by  Kemp  &  Co.,  No.  9 
Holden  Terrace,  Victoria  Station  ;  but 
any  folding  rule  held  up  to  the  angles  of 
a  room  or  house  will  show  you  at  once 
how  easy  it  is  to  reproduce  the  object  in 
perspective.  A  drawing  done  in  this 
way  may  be  tested  by  the  ordinary  rules, 
and  will  be  found  to  be  absolutely  cor- 
rect. Of  course  there  are  other  measure- 
ments that  must  be  done  by  other 
methods,  but  the  angles  formed  by  lines 
converging  to  a  point  of  sight  are  the 
most  important. 

As  to  measuring,  I  am  pleased  to  find 
that  our  great  art  critic  now  permits  us 
to  measure  as  much  as  we  like. 

I  think  even  tracing  may  be  done  if  it 
will  help  to  secure  correct  drawing.  It 
was  only  by  tracing  one  side  after  getting 
the  other  as  correct  as  possible  that  I 
was  able  to  draw  those  exquisitely- 
formed  domes  near  Cairo,  called  the 
tombs  of  the  califs.  It  is  by  thus  halv- 
ing any  equal-sided  figure  you  can  get  it 
correct. 

Let  us  now  discuss  what  we  should 
select  to  paint. 

The  most  important  thing  is  to  select 
subjects  which  have  what  the  Italians 
call  a  "  motivo."  Some  feature  which 
attracts  the  attention,  some  marked  light 
or  dark,  something  that  will  give  special 
interest  to  your  drawing.  Without  this 
the  most  praiseworthy  sketch  may  be 
tame  and  uninteresting.  Sometimes  the 
motive  may  be  twofold.  Try  to  make 
your  drawing  tell  a  story.  A  ray  of  sun% 
a  shadow,  or  shower,  or  a  rainbow  may 
appear  opportunely.  To  do  these  you 
must  be  rapid,  so  take  care  that  your 
apparatus  is  complete  and  simple.  Sun, 
wind,  and  rain  may,,  prove  awkward 
customers,  and  as  to  midges — without  a 
veil  they  will  crush  you  !  With  Mr. 
Fenn's  permission  I  will  read  you  an  ex- 
tract from  his  delightful  book,  Blind' 
Mans  Holiday, written  since  the  artist 
became  blind  :• 

"  Only  think  of  those  awful  midges^  It  is 
impossible  to  forget  them,  and  yet  the  thought 
is  maddening.  The  irrepressible,  the  insignifi- 
cant, the  infusorial  point-like  atoms  L  What' 
can  I  say  that  will  describe  the  monstrous  tor- 
ture to  which  they  subject  the  landscape- 
painter  ?  He  may  light  fires  of  peat  all  round 
him,  he  may  smoke  himself  silly*  or  scratoh 
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himself  raw  ;  he  may  oil  himself  like  a  salad, 
or  bedevil  himself  like  a  kidney  with  all  sorts 
of  antidotes  ;  he  may  put  on  a  mask  of  gauze 
and  become  a  ghostly  terror  to  the  children, 
but  he  cannot  defy  the  sting  of  the  outrageous 
midge.  You  slaughter  him  by  myriads  ;  you 
swallow  him  if  you  eat ;  you  drink  him  if  you 
drink  ;  you  paint  him  into  your  picture  until, 
rushing  madly  about  like  an  infuriated  bull, 
you  spike  yourself  on  your  own  camp-stool, 
knock  down  your  easel,  and  strangle  yourself 
with  a  tent-rope." 

To  escape  from  the  midges  we  will 
rush  into  water.  In  painting  masses 
of  trees  or  other  objects  reflected  in 
water,  what  the  poet  Keats  describes  as 

"  A  crystal  mocking  of  the  trees  and  sky,M 

you  will  find  that  two  or  three  brushes 
ready  charged  with  different  colors  will 
enable  you  to  paint  the  variegated  down- 
ward streaks  quickly,  and  with  the 
blended  effect  they  have  in  nature. 

I  think  that  slightly  troubled  water 
may,  like  almost  everything  else,  be 
painted  on  a  system,  or  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  some  system.  If  you  watch  a 
large  surface  of  undulating  waves,  not 
caused  by  direct  wind,  you  will  observe 
that  they  have  the  appearance  of 
hundreds  of  irregular  diamonds  or 
ovals,  and  after  studying  these  carefully 
you  will  observe  that  the  hollows  and 
sides  reflect  separately  the  different  ob- 
jects above  or  opposite  to  them.  Cliffs, 
trees,  and  clouds  will  all  be  reflected 
downward,  in  broken  streaks,  through 
these  diamond -shaped  hollows  or  oval 
basins. 

It  may  sound  like  a  paradox,  but  I 
maintain  that  a  picture,  and  certainly  a 
sketch,  may  not  be  an  exact  imitation  of 
a  scene  in  nature  viewed  from  one  spot, 
and  may  yet  convey  to  the  spectator  a 
better  idea  of  the  place  than  a  drawing 
done  literally,  or  a  photograph.  In 
painting  a  coast  .scene  at  Kildonan  in 
Arran,  I  had  to  move  a  few  yards  to  get 
rid  of  a  mass  of  sea-weed  which  would 
have  spoiled  my  picture.  This  dark  sea- 
weed was  an  accident,  but  the  sand  was 
a  characteristic  of  the  whole  sea-shore. 
An  artist  has  this  great  advantage  over  a 
photographer,  that  he  can  give  effect  to 
peculiar  features.  Sir  Edwin  Landseer 
may  be  quoted  as  the  greatest  example 
of  an  artist  who  knew  exactly  what  to 
leave  out. 

I  will  now  say  a  few  words  as  to  wash- 
ing and  softening. 


If  you  find  that  you  must  take  out  an 
object  which  you  have  painted  in  rather 
strongly,  use  a  small  Turkey  sponge*  and 
blot  off  the  color  with  rags.  For  sub- 
duing or  softening,  large  brushes  are 
best,  and  a  hog's  hair  brush  is  invaluable 
for  some  kinds  of  work.  If  you  want  to 
get  a  large  sky  even  and  soft,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  lay  your  drawing  flat  and 
work  over  the  sky  with  plenty  of  water. 
By  thus  keeping  the  drawing  in  a  hori- 
zontal position  you  can  get  wonderful 
softness  and  gradation  even  on  rough  pa- 
per. Smooth  paper  has  j£s  advantages, 
but  colors  certainly  look  more  brilliant 
upon  the  thin  rough  Whatman  paper. 
Some  writers  say  that  painting  should  be 
done  all  at  once,  and  condemn  what 
they  call  "  messing,"  but  I  am  quite  sure 
that  many  of  the  cleanest-looking  draw- 
ings by  some  of  our  best  artists  have 
gone  through  more  than  one  messy  stage. 
Of  course  if  you  get  a  thing  right  it  is 
better  to  leave  it  alone,  at  all  events 
leave  it  until  the  rest  of  your  work  makes 
it  look  wrong.  When  a  drawing  has  a 
hard  and  dry  appearance  you  may  treat 
it  like  a  dirty  child,  and  give  it  a  bath, 
but  this  requires  experience,  and  it  is 
better  to  try  your  hand  upon  some  old 
sketches  first. 

Not  only  in  painting,  but  in  every- 
thing, I  think  knowledge  is  best  acquired 
by  actual  experiments.  Don't  mind  a  few 
failures :  they  will  teach  you  quite  as 
much  as  successes.  By  degrees  you  will 
acquire  more  and  more  certainty,  until 
at  last  you  will  know  what  you  are  going 
to  do.  This  is  a  sign  of  real  advance. 
Never  object  to  criticism.  I  have  found 
even  the  remarks  of  children  useful. 
Self-satisfaction  is  detrimental  to  good 
work.  Remember  that  perfection  is  not 
to  be  attained  in  art — the  greatest  artist  is 
always  learning,  and  never  reaches  the  goal 
toward  which  all  his  efforts  are  directed. 

Learn  to  rely  upon  yourself.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  was  asked  by  a  student, 
going  to  Italy,  what  he  ought  to  observe 
and  study,  and  found  himself  greatly 
puzzled  to  answer.  What  he  did  say 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows :  "If 
you  have  no  talent  or  genius,  it  does  not 
matter  what  you  select  or  study.  If  you 
have  talent  or  genius,  you  will  find  out 
for  yourself." 

*  These  can  be  got  at  any  chemist's. 
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The  same  great  painter  says  in  his 
discourses  (which  I  advise  those  to 
read  who  have  not  read  them)  that  the 
rules  of  art  are  few  and  easily  learned  ; 
but  nature  is  too  infinitely  various,  too 
subtle,  and  beyond  the  power  and  reten- 
tion of  memory.  You  should  therefore 
constantly  study  nature,  and  accumulate 
facts,  never  forgetting  that  all  good  art 
depends  upon  a  subtle  choice  of  what  is 
most  beautiful,  interesting,  or  necessary 
to  the  work  in  hand.  The  power  of 
selecting,  and  the  knowledge  of  what  is 
beautiful,  are  not  easily  acquired.  My 
late  sister,  Mrs.  Newton,  who  was 
endowed  with  genius  and  refinement, 
said  of  portrait-painting  that  it  ought  to 
be  the  "  truth  lovingly  told."  The  re- 
mark applies  equally  to  landscape  paint- 
ing. As  it  is  impossible  to  make  an 
exact  imitation  of  nature,  you  must  dis- 
criminate. If  you  doubt  what  I  say 
about  the  impossibility  of  copying  nature 
exactly,  I  will  ask  you  to  consider  for  a 
moment  what  millions  of  small  objects 
go  to  make  up  a  landscape.  Think  of 
the  grass  and  the  flowers,  the  fern  and  the 
heather,  the  trees  with  their  innumera- 
ble leaves  and  branches — the  earth  and 
stones,  cliffs  and  hills,  with  countless 
cracks  and  hollows  all  subject  to  differ- 
ent lights  and  shades  !  or  if  you  are  a 
marine  painter,  consider  the  millions  of 
waves  spreading  over  the  ocean  ! 

Will  any  one  venture  to  say  that  a 
picture  can  represent  all  that  we  see  ? 
Well,  as  this  is  not  possible,  we  must 
revert  to  the  choice,  to  the  discriminat- 
ing sense  of  the  painter.  If,  for  in- 
stance, we  try  to  copy  all  the  markings 
upon  a  stone  in  sunshine,  we  lose  the 
broad  effect  of  light.  Mr.  Ruskin  says, 
M  In  order  that  color  may  be  right,  some 
markings  necessary  to  express  form  must 
be  omitted.' ' 

Good  painting,  and  more  especially 
sketching  from  nature,  consist  in  gen- 
eralizing by  short  and  simple  methods. 
If  you  have  not  the  rare  gift  of  pre- 
serving the  majesty  and  poetry  of  na- 
ture without  rendering  minutely  all 
details  and  facts — if  you  are  not  a 
Turner  or  a  Constable,  rest  satisfied  with 
the  amount  of  art  used  by  Millais,  Vicat 
Cole,  and  Brett,  whose  pictures  bear  the 
stamp  of  nature  more  conspicuously  than 
that  of  art ;  but  always  remember  that 
"  art  is  nature  passed  through  the  alem- 


bic of  man  ;"  or,  as    Bacon  remarks. 
1  'Homo  additus  natures. ' ' 

No  one  can  say  that  Turner's  pictures 
are  literally  like  nature.  You  will  find 
curious  inaccuracies,  and  apparent  un- 
truths, but  all  are  done  with  a  purpose, 
and  the  work  as  a  whole  conveys  the 
idea  which  he  meant  to  convey.  All 
painting  is  an  artifice — a  deception. 
Objects  of  all  shapes  must  be  made  to 
look  real  upon  a  flat  surface.  Any  one 
who  can  paint  at  all  can  execute  in- 
dividual parts,  but  to  keep  those  parts  in 
proper  relation  to  each  other,  to  make  a 
picture,  requires  a  broad  comprehensive 
grasp,  which  denotes  genius  more  surely 
than  any  other  quality. 

It  may  be  said  that  no  two  artists  see 
nature  in  the  same  way.  Take  four  of 
our  best  men — De  Wint,  Cox,  Turner, 
and  M  tiller — utterly  different  from  each 
other  in  style,  and  yet  each  truthful 
according  to  his  lights.  Look  at  the 
sombre,  unostentatious  De  Wint,  and 
then  at  the  pale,  delicate,  lively  Turner. 
Compare  these  with  a  truthful  simple 
M  tiller,  or  a  daylighty  Cox,  so  bright  as 
to  stand  splashes  of  positive  blue  rubbed 
on  the  sky  with  a  cake  of  paint !  Can 
anything  be  apparently  more  different, 
and  yet  all  are  excellent,  all  are  like 
nature.  They  must  therefore  have  some- 
thing in  common.  What  is  it  ?  That 
is  indeed  the  question  !  Shall  we  call 
it  a  higher  kind  of  truth  which  exists  in 
all  good  art  (in  poetry,  sculpture,  and 
music  more  especially),  or  shall  we  call 
it  harmony  or  oneness  ?  I  cannot  say, 
for  I  think  it  is  indefinable  ;  but  I  ven- 
ture to  repeat  that  this  mysterious  com- 
pleteness, this  adjustment  of  the  whole, 
may  exist  in  a  sketch  from  nature  even 
more  than  in  a  finished  picture. 

In  conclusion,^let  me  again  advise  you 
to  lose  no  opportunity  of  observing 
nature.  Whether  you  are  walking, 
whether  you  are  boating,  or  whether  you 
are  travelling  by  rail,  look  at  all  things 
worthy  of  notice,  and  study  them. 
You  may  have  before  you  a  hundred 
miles  of  sea,  or  a  few  ox-eye  daisies,  or 
a  splendid  mountain.  Whatever  it  is, 
observe  closely  how  the  lights  and  shad- 
ows fall ;  make  notes  of  colors  ;  fill  lots 
of  sketch  books  ;  and  if  you  can't  find  a 
kindred  spirit  to  go  with  you,  go  alone. 
Others  may  feel  solitary,  but  the  student 
of  art  ought  not  to  know  what  it  means. 
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Truly  may  it  be  said  of  him  or  her, 
**  Never  less  alone  than  when  alone." 

In  doing  rapid  work  out  of  doors, 
colors  must  be  so  arranged  as  to  allow 
for  accidental  mixing.  When  colors 
get  dry  and  hard,  soak  them  and  re- 
plenish out  of  tubes,  otherwise  you  will 
wear  out  the  points  of  your  best  brushes. 
For  rapid  sketching,  thin  rough  What- 
man, properly  stretched  upon  a  board, 
is  as  good  as  any  other  paper.  It  should 
be  strained  over  the  edge  of  a  board 
(not  on  the  face),  and  glue  should  be 
used  if  the  paper  is  required  for  immedi- 
ate use,  or  strips  of  card-board  or  tape 


may  be  tacked  on  round  the  edge  of  the 
board.  In  this  way  several  sheets  may 
be  strained  on  the  same  board.  Block 
books  are  better  for  drawing  than  for 
painting.  Sketch  books  which  fold  in 
two  are  useful,  and  I  have  a  large  pocket 
made  in  the  back  of  my  coat  to  hold 
them.  For  large  drawings,  a  light 
frame,  with  folding-up  legs,  is  what,  I 
use  ;  my  umbrella  has  a  curtain  which 
is  very  quickly  fixed  on,  and  by  a  simple 
contrivance  the  central  stick  is  got  to 
one  side,  out  of  the  way  of  the  sitter  and 
easel. — Macmillari  s  Magazine. 
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How  or  whence  a  proverb  has  origi- 
nated is  in  most  cases  a  matter  of  doubt. 
Some  few  perhaps  are  choice  morsels 
culled  from  the  writings  of  noted 
authors  ;  others  are  adaptations  from 
the  literature  of  ancient  nations,  and 
notably  from  that  of  the  Hebrews  ;  but 
in  most  cases  they  can  be  safely  included 
under  the  heading '  *  old  sayings. ' '  This 
is  the  case  with  English  proverbs  ;  but 
it  is  more  especially  so  with  the  twenty 
or  twenty-five  thousand  which  form  the 
principal  adornments  of  Chinese  conver- 
sation. Mr.  Scarborough  has  devoted 
considerable  time  and  trouble  to  making 
a  methodical  collection  of  the  wise  or 
witty  sayings  of  the  Celestials,  and  has 
produced  a  book  ("  Chinese  Proverbs, " 
Trtibner  &  Co.,  London),  which  will  re- 
pay perusal,  firstly,  on  account  of  the 
amusement  which  may  be  extracted  from 
its  pages ;  and  secondly,  because  it 
serves  to  illustrate  the  morals,  customs, 
and  habits  of  those  peculiar  people. 

Chinese  proverbs  are  not  without  wit, 
although  they  do  not  always  incline  to 
brevity.  In  fact  some  of  them  may  be 
fairly  entitled  "short  moral  stories," 
in  which  the  Chinese  excel ;  although, 
as  the  author  of  the  work  above  referred 
to  remarks,  their  conduct  is  not  by  any 
means  in  accordance  with  their  preach- 
ing. Illustrative  of  their  eagerness  for 
obtaining  a  bargain,  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing generally  accepted  maxims : 
'  *  Calculate  what  you  can  sell  before  you 
buy." 

Who  does  not  ready  money  clutch, 
Of  business  talent  has  not  much — 


a  distich  worthy  of  the  directors  of  a  co- 
operative store.  "  If  you'd  not  be 
cheated,  ask  the  price  at  three  shops." 
And  again  :  "  When  one  cheats  up  to 
heaven  in  the  price  he  asks,  you  come 
down  to  earth  in  the  price  you  offer." 
A  slow  trade  is  described  by  the  phrase  : 
*  *  To  sell  a  couple  of  cucumbers  in  three 
days."  Whilst  the  good  old  maxim: 
"  There  is  no  friendship  in  business,"  is 
rendered  by  the  Celestials  in  somewhat 
uncouth  phraseology  :  "  Relations  or 
no  relations,  my  turnips  are  three  hun- 
dred cash  verpicuJ."  The  excellent  re- 
sults following  from  the  unit|d  action  of 
partners  in  business,  are  shewn  by  the 
couplet — 

When  two  partners  have  one  mind, 
Clay  is  into  gold  refined. 

Whilst  very  much  disposed  to  sharp 
practice,  the  Chinaman  is  fully  alive  to 
the  fact  that  if  he  would  attain  either 
eminence  or  competence,  he  must  work 
hard.  Invitations  to  perseverance  and 
to  thoroughness  of  purpose  are  frequent. 
"  If  you  don't  scale  the  mountain,  you 
cannot  view  the  plain  ;"  and,  "  You  had 
better  go  home  and  make  a  net  than  go 
down  the  river  and  wish  for  the  fishes," 
are  illustrations  of  the  Chinese  method 
of  expressing  this  sentiment. 

The  caution  of  the  Chinese  character 
is  fairly  represented  by  :  "If  the  wind 
be  strong,  yield  to  the  wind  ;  if  the  rain 
be  heavy,  get  away  from  it ;"  and  their 
dislike  of  procrastination  after  resolu- 
tion, by  the  proverb  :  "  Wait  till  the 
Yellow  River  becomes  clear,  and  how 
old  will  you  be  ?"     The  fact  being  that 
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the  Yellow  River  is  naturally  and  per- 
manently "  of  the  muddiest  muddy." 

Many  of  the  Chinese  proverbs  have 
their  counterparts  in  English  ;  the  dif- 
ference of  expression,  however,  being  in 
many  cases  characteristic.  Thus  : 
"  Throw  a  sprat  to  catch  a  whale,"  is 
rendered  :  "  Throw  a  brick  to  allure  a 
gem."  "  Not  to  cry  stinking  fish,"  is 
rendered  in  Chinese :  "  The  melon- 
seller  declares  his  melons  sweet." 
' '  Take  care  of  the  pence,  and  the  pounds 
will  take  care  of  themselves,"  becomes  : 
"  Count  cash  as  though  they  were  gold  " 
— cash  being  a  coin  of  the  smallest  de- 
nomination. Again  :  "  A  rolling  stone 
gathers  no  moss,"  is  translated  :  "  The 
swallow  plastering  its  nest  is  labor  lost  " 
— this  being  a  very  happy  allusion  to  the 
migratory  habits  of  that  bird.  "  Pre- 
paring is  preventing,"  an  old  English 
expressipn,  has  its  counterpart  in  : 
"  Get  the  coffin  ready,  and  the  man 
won't  die  ;"  whilst  "  Too  many  cooks 
will  spoil  the  broth,"  is  rendered  by  the 
curious  expression  :  "  Seven  hands  and 
eight  feet."  "  There  is  a  black  sheep 
in  every  flock,"  becomes  :  "  Crows  are 
black  all  the  world  over. ' '  And  the  oft- 
quoted  saying  of  "  Robbing  Peter  to 
pay  Paul,"  assumes  the  form:  "To 
pull  down  the  western  wall  to  repair  the 
eastern." 

A  great  number  of  proverbs  /unongst 
the  Chinese  are  noticeable  chiefly, for 
their  peculiar  forms  of  expression,  or 
the  singularity  of  the  figurative  language 
used.  To  lend  to  a  spendthrift  is  :  "  To 
pelt  a  dog  with  meat  dumplings."  An 
impracticable  task  is  described  as : 
"  K'ua  Fu's  race  after  the  sun's 
shadow  ;"  or  in  derision  of  its  inutility, 
as  :  "A  blind  man  going  up  a  mountain 
to  view  the  scenery." 

Many  allusions  are  made  in  Chinese 
proverbs  to  the  decrees  of  Fate,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  people  are  firm  believers  that 
"  Nothing  follows  man's  calculations, 
but  that  his  whole  life  is  arranged  by 
Fate."  The  opposite  belief,  however, 
finds  expression  in  the  following  curious 
sentence,  which  in  sentiment  is  much 
more  healthy  :  "  The  more  I  study,  the 
more  I  miss  the  mark — what  have  1  to 
do  with  Fate  ?  The  more  I  miss  the 
mark,  the  more  1  study — what  has  Fate 
to  do  with  me?"  —  a  peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  an  antithetical  sentence,    and 


containing  much  food  for  thought.  A 
man  without  the  necessary  information 
is  "  A  blind  man  on  a  blind  horse  com- 
ing at  midnight  to  a  deep  ditch  ,"  whilst 
the  following  is  a  little  gem  in  the  way 
of  curious  expression.  Speaking  of  the 
scarcity  of  good  men,  the  Chinese  say  : 
"  There  are  '  two  '  good  men  ;  one  of 
them  is  dead%  the  other  unborn."  A  man 
with  an  extreme  absence  of  mind  is  said 
"  to  seek  the  ass  he  is  riding  on  ;"  or  still 
more  frequently,  his  bundle,  his  um- 
brella, and  himself  arp  represented  as 
three  individualities;  and  he  is  made  to 
say:  "Here's  my  bundle — here's  my 
umbrella  —  but  where  am//"  Um- 
brellas, by  the  bye,  are  important  pos- 
sessions among  the  Chinese,  and  the  al- 
lusion to  the  same  in  the  following  curi- 
ous verse  will  be  readily  appreciated  ; 
moreover,  the  moral  conveyed  is  ex- 
tremely good  : 

He  hoards  to-day  ;  he  hoards  to-morrow  ;  does 

nothing  else  but  hoard  ; 
At  length  he  has  enough  a  new  umbrella  to 

afford  ; 
When  all  at  once  he  is  assailed — a  wind  arises 
.     quick, 
And  both  his  hands  grasp  nothing  but  a  new 

umbrella  stick. 

Servants  seem  almost  as  much  trouble 
among  the  Celestials  as  among  the 
English.  A  very  independent  domes- 
tic tells  his  master  bluntly  :  "  There 
are  temples  elsewhere  than  on  Mount 
Ni ;"  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the 
employer  gives  vent  to  his  spleen  in 
the  following  curious,  if  not  complimen- 
tary saying  :  ' '  One  man  will  carry  two 
buckets  of  water  for  his  own  use  ;  two 
will  carry  one  foi  their  joint  use  ;  but 
three  will  carry  none  for  anybody's  use. ' ' 
"  A  lean  dog  shames  his  master,"  is  the 
reproof  offered  to  a  mean  employer  by 
his  servant. 

So  far  our  attention  has  been  given  to 
those  proverbs  which  illustrate  the  ordi- 
nary manners  and  habits  of  the  great 
people  that  inhabit  the  eastern  portion 
of  Asia,  and  that  without  praising  or 
condemning  the  sentiments  expressed. 
No  person  can,  however,  fail  to  ap- 
preciate the  beauty  of  many  of  the  moral 
sayings  in  use  among  the  Chinese,  and 
which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  displaying 
in  their  places  of  amusement  upon  high- 
days  and  holidays,  after  the  manner  of 
the  conductors  of  our  Sunday-schools. 
They  illustrate  forcibly  the  high  tone  of 
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morality  taught  by  the  old  philosophers, 
as  well  as  the  insatiable  desire  for  learn- 
ing which  exists  even  to  the  present 
day.  We  have  not  attempted  any  par- 
ticular arrangement  of  subject,  but  con- 
clude with  the  following  : 

"  A  wise  man  can  fill  a  thousand 
mouths  ;  a  fool  cannot  protect  himself. 
One  good  word  can  warm  three  winter 
months  ;  one  bad  one  stir  up  anger.  If 
you  converse  by  the  way,  remember 
there  may  be  men  in  the  grass.  Let 
those  who  would  not  drink,  look  at  a 
drunken  man.  The  lion  opens  his 
mouth  ;  the  elephant  [the  emblem  of 
wisdom]  shuts  his  :  shut  yours.  They 
are  only  horses  and  cows  in  clothes  who 
neglect  the  study  of  the  past  and  pres- 
ent. Every  character  must  be  chewed 
to  get  its  juice.  Foam  on  the  waves  is 
the  fame  of  earth.  The  bright  moon  is 
not  round  for  long  :  the  brilliant  cloud 


is  easily  scattered.  The  ancients  saw 
not  the  modern  moon  ;  yet  the  modern 
moon  shone  on  the  ancients.  The 
great  wall  of  a  myriad  miles  remains ; 
but  Chin  Shih  'Huang  [its  builder]  is 
gone.  Heaven,  earth,  and  the  spirits 
love  the  humble,  not  the  proud  ;  to  the 
humble  they  give  happiness ;  to  the 
proud,  calamity.  Man  cannot  become 
perfect  in  a  hundred  years  ;  he  can  be- 
come corrupt  in  less  than  a  day.  Men 
who  never  violate  their  consciences  are 
not  startled  by  a  knock  at  the  door  at 
midnight.  Each  half  of  a  riven  bamboo 
smokes.  [This  is  said  against  quarrel- 
ling.] Better  be  upright  and  want,  than 
wicked  and  have  superabundance.  To 
save  one  life  is  better  than  to  build  a 
seven-storied  pagoda."  And  lastly: 
'  •  Do  not  consider  any  virtue  trivial,  and 
so  neglect  it ;  or  any  vice  trivial,  and  so 
practise  it.  * ' — Chambers* s  Journal. 
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AN  OLD  BOAT. 

I  passed  a  boat  to-day  on  the  shore, 
That  will  be  launched  on  the  sea  no  more. 

Worn  and  battered — the  straight  keel  bent, 
The  side,  like  a  ruined  rampart,  rent ; 

Left  alone,  with  no  covering, 

For  who  would  steal  such  a  useless  thing? 

It  was  shapely  once,  when  the  shipwright's  hand 
Had  laid  each  plank  as  the  master  planned  ; 

And  it  danced  for  joy  on  the  curling  wave, 
When  first  the  sea's  broad  breast  it  clave : 

And  it  felt  the  pulse  of  the  well-timed  stroke 
That  rang  on  the  thole-pin  of  tuneful  oak. 

Oft  it  has  carried  home  the  spoil 
Of  fishers,  tired  with  nightlong  toil ; 

And  often,  in -summer  days,  it  knew 
The  laugh  of  a  pleasure-seeking  crew  ; 

Or  launched  by  night  on  the  blinding  waves, 
It  has  rescued  a  life  from  the  sea's  dark  graves 

It  is  useless  now,  as  it  lies  on  the  beach, 
Drawn  high  beyond  the  billow's  reach  ; 

And  none  of  all  it  has  served  in  stress 
Remember  it  now,  in  its  loneliness. 

The  Spectator. 
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REV.  LEONARD  BACON,  .D.D.,   LL.D. 


BY   THE   EDITOR. 


Leonard  Bacon,  the  subject  of  our 
portrait  this  month,  and  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  American  clergymen,  was 
born  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  the  19th  of 
February,  1802.  He  was  educated  at 
Yale  College  and  the  Andover  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  and  in  March,  1852,  be- 
came pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  in  New  Haven,  which  position 
he  held  until  September,  1866,  when  he 
withdrew  from  active  pastoral  work. 
From  1866  to  187 1  he  was  acting  Pro- 
fessor of  Revealed  Theology  in  Yale 
College,  and  since  187 1  has  been  lec- 
turer there  on  Ecclesiastical  Polity  and 
American  Church  History.  From  about 
1826  to  1838  he  was  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Christian  Spectator^  a  religious 
magazine  published  at  New  Haven. 
In  1843  he  aided  in  establishing  the 
New  Englandcry  a  bi-monthly  periodi- 
cal, with  which  he  is  still  associated. 


From  1848  to  1863  he  was  one  of  the 
principal  editors  of  the  Independent^  a 
weekly  religious  newspaper  of  New 
York. 

Besides  his  copious  contributions  to 
the  periodical  press,  Dr.  Bacon  has  pub- 
lished the  following  works  :  '*  The  Life 
of  Richard  Baxter"  (1830)  ;  "  Manual 
for  Young  Church  Members"  (1833)  ; 
"  Thirteen  Historical  Discourses  on  the 
Completion  of  Two  Hundred  Years  from 
the  Beginning  of  the  First  Church  in 
New  Haven"  (1839) ;  "  Slavery  Dis- 
cussed in  Occasional  Essays  from  1833 
to  1838"  (1846)  ;  "  Christian  Self-Cul- 
ture" (1863) ;  an  M  Introductory  Essay" 
to  Conybeare  and  Howson's  "  Life  and 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  "  (1868)  ;  "  Gene- 
sis of  the  New  England  Churches" 
(1874)  ;  and  numerous  addresses  before 
colleges  and  other  institutions,  which 
have  been  separately  published. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 


The  Crayfish.  An  Intrqduction  to  thb 
Study  of  Zoology.  By  T.  H.  Huxley, 
F.R.S.  International  Scientific  Series.  Vol. 
XXVIII.     New  York  :  D.  AppUtan  cV  Co. 

The  value  of  this  book  is  much  greater  than 
its  title  would  seem  to  imply — much  greater 
even  than  is  implied  in  its  description  as  "  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  Zoology  ;"  for  it 
not  only  acquaints  the  student  with  the  princi- 
ples and  methods  of  zoology,  but  enables  him 
to  approach  the  great  problems  of  biological  sci- 
ence from  that  side  by  which  they  can  be  most 
easily  grasped  and  comprehended— the  side 
of  the  facts  upon  which  they  are  founded  and 
which  it  is  sought  through  them  to  explain.  No 
mere  abstract  statement  or  definition  of  the 
great  laws  of  biology  can  impress  one  with 
such  a  clear  idea  of  what  they  mean  and  in- 
volve as  can  be  obtained  by  the  study  of  the 
concrete  phenomena  out  of  which  they  naturally 
arise  ;  and  whoever  desires  really  to  compre- 
hend what  is  meant,  for  example,  by  Evolution 
or  Darwinism,  can  achieve  his  object  more 
quickly  and  more  securely  by  carefully  study- 
ing this  little  treatise  than  he  could  possibly  do 
by  confining  himself  to  the  expositions  devoted 
to  those  special  subjects.  The  "  circle  of  the 
sciences,"  as  it  is  called,  is  a  real  circle,  and 


not  a  mere  collocation  of  disconnected  arcs  ; 
and  in  the  present  work  Professor  Huxley  has 
demonstrated  with  brilliant  conclusiveness  that 
"  the  careful  study  of  one  of  the  commonest 
and  most  insignificant  of  animals  leads  us, 
step  by  step,  from  every-day  knowledge  to  the 
widest  generalizations  and  the  most  difficult 
problems  of  zoology,  and  indeed  of  biologi- 
cal science  in  general." 

"  Whoever,"  he  continues,  "  will  follow  its 
pages,  crayfish  in  hand,  and  will  try  to  verify 
for  himself  the  statements  which  it  contains, 
will  find  himself  brought  face  to  face  with  all 
the  great  zoological  questions  which  excite  so 
lively  an  interest  at  the  present  day.  He  will 
understand  the  method  by  which  alone  we  can 
hope  to  attain  to  satisfactory  answers  of  these 
questions  ;  and,  finally,  he  will  appreciate  the 
justice  of  Diderot's  remark,  *  II  faut  etre  pro- 
fond  dans  Tart  ou  dans  la  science  pour  en 
bien  posseder  les  elements.'  " 

Beginning  with  a  graphic  and  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  appearance  and  habits  of  the 
common  crayfish  (astacus  fluviatilis)  that  is 
found  in  countless  numbers  in  the  rivers  and 
other  fresh-water  streams  of  England,  the 
author  explains  with  great  minuteness  and  ex- 
actness its  structure  and  functions,  its  mode  of 
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growth  or  development,  its  relation  to  other 
similar  species,  and  of  these  to  the  genus  or 
family,  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
latter  so  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  and  the 
inferences  which  all  these  facts  seem  to  justify 
as  to  the  origin  of  crayfishes  and  the  antece- 
dent forms  out  of  which  they  arose  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  command  o£ •those  ceaseless  forces 
which  are  in  operation  throughout  the  domain 
of  physical  nature.  It  may  be  said,  in  brief, 
that,  starting  from  the  most  commonplace  facts 
of  ordinary  observation,  the  student  is  led,  step 
by  step,  to  a  point  whence,  having  traversed 
the  broad  ascending  highway  of  science,  he 
may  see  what  appears  to  be  the  boundaries  of 
human  knowledge — the  wavering  limit  which 
seems  to  separate  the  knowable  from  the  un- 
knowable. 

In  regard  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  work, 
it  need  only  be  said  that  it  is  written  in  Pro- 
fessor Huxley's  most  vivid  and  luminous  style, 
and  that  numerous  diagrams  and  illustrations 
(some  of  them  exquisitely  executed)  assist  the 
reader  in  getting  the  full  significance  of  the 
facts  stated. 

Popular  Romances  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
By  Sir  George  W.  Cox,  M.A.,  and  Eustace 
H  in  ton  Jones.  First  American,  from  the 
Second  English  Edition.  New  York  :  Henry 
Holl  &*  Co. 

Those  who  have  attempted  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  legends  of  the  Arthurian 
cycle  through  the  medium  of  Sir  Thomas  Mal- 
ory's copious  and  interminable  version  will  be 
prepared  to  appreciate  the  services  that  have 
been  rendered  to  theui  and  to  all  others  who 
are  curious  in  such  matters  by  the  compilers  of 
the  present  work.  By  judicious  abridgment 
and  careful  recasting,  the  Arthur  story  is 
brought  within  the  manageable  limits  of  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  pages  ;  and  not  only  is 
no  essential  portion  of  the  story  lost  in  the 
process  of  compression,  but  the  present  ver- 
sion "  relates  many  important  episodes  which 
have  been  omitted  in  the  versions  recently 
published." 

The  same  method  and  the  same  skill  have 
been  applied  to  all  the  rest  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  best  known  of  the  tales  that  formed  the 
great  body  of  mediaeval  legend  or  folk  lore.  The 
stories  of  the  Volsungs  ;  the  Nibelung  story,  to 
which  the  music  of  Wagner  has  lent  a  new  fas- 
cination ;  the  stories  of  Hugdietrich  and  Hilde- 
burg,  of  Frithjof  and  Injebjung,  of  Grettir  the 
Strong,  and  of  Gunnlaug  and  the  Fair  Helga  ; 
the  Gudrun  Lay,  of  which  Mr.  William  Morris 
has  given  us  so  charming  a  poetical  rendering ; 
and  the  time-honored  romances  of  Merlin,  Sir 
Tristrem,  Bevis  of  Hamtoun,  Guy  of  War- 
wick, Beowulf,  Roland,  the  peerless  Paladin, 


who  fell  on  Roncesvalles,  and  Olger  the  mighty 
Dane,  who  lies  wrapped  in  the  charmed  slum- 
ber in  which  he  lifts  his  mace  once  only  in 
seven  years — all  these  romantic  tales,  which 
possessed  for  our  forefathers  an  irresistible 
and  undying  charm,  are  narrated  in  versions 
at  once  brief,  spirited,  and  realistic. 

Of  course  in  rewriting  these  old  legends  and 
romances  there  is  great  danger  of  impairing 
their  unique  and  characteristic  charm  by  im- 
buing them  with    a  coloring  borrowed  from 
the  alien  sentiment  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
or  by  giving  them  a  more  historical  complexion 
than  the  old  story-tellers  would  have  cared  to 
claim  for  them.     These  two  dangers  have  been 
carefully  kept  in  mind,  and,  on  the  whole,  suc- 
cessfully avoided  by  Messrs.  Cox  and  Jones. 
Says  Mr.  Cox :  "  While  special  care  has  been 
taken  to  guard  against  the  introduction  even 
of  phrases  not  in  harmony  with  the  original 
narratives,  not  less  pains  have  been  bestowed 
on  the  task  of  preserving  all  that  is  essential 
in  the  narrative  ;  and  thus  it  may  perhaps  be 
safely  said  that  the  readers  of  this  volume  will 
obtain  from  it  some  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
tales  without  having  their  attention  and  their 
patience  overtaxed  by  a  multiplicity  of  super- 
fluous and  therefore  irksome  details." 

We  can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  class  of  read- 
ers, whether  young  or  old,  to  whom  the  book 
would  not  prove  a  most  enjoyable  one. 

Confidence.     A  Novel.    By  Henry  James, 
Jr.     Boston  :  Houghton*  Osgood  cV  Co. 

0 

The  style  and  manner  ot  Mr.  James  are  so 
delightful  that  the  reader  is  apt  to  be  beguiled 
into  indifference  as  to  his  subject  and  method 
of  treatment ;  and  except  for  this  it  must  be 
confessed  that  "  Confidence"  would  be  a  far 
from  encouraging  work  to  those  who  have 
erected  large  expectations  upon  the  basis  of 
the  author's  previous  stories.  It  shows  an  in- 
creasing command  over  his  materials,  and  an 
exquisite  gracefulness  and  delicacy  of  art  which 
in  itself  almost  implies  genius  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  our  sense,  it  reveals  no  growth 
of  imaginative  vigor,  and  no  widening  of  that 
"  vision  and  faculty  divine"  which  is  quite  as 
indispensable  to  the  creative  novelist  as  to  the 
poet.  Influenced,  perhaps,  by  the  remarkable 
success  and  popularity  of  the  "  Daisy  Miller" 
sketches,  Mr.  James  has  allowed  himself  to  be 
led  into  the  attempt  to  give  an  elaborate  and 
exhaustive  study  of  the  genus  with  one  of  whose 
species  the  "  Daisy  Miller"  sketches  were  con- 
cerned— the  American  sojourner  abroad ;  and 
though  the  result  is  amusing,  its  lack  of  defi- 
nite interest,  and  the  slight  hold  which  it  gets 
upon  the  reader's  sympathies,  seem  to  show 
that,  however  well  adapted  they  may  be  for 
light  touch-and-go  portraiture,  both  the  people 
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and  the  situations  are  too  flimsy  and  artificial 
to  justify  the  serious  delineation  of  them  by  a 
really  great  and  skilful  artist. 

Like  everything  else  that  Mr.  James  has 
written  of  late,  "  Confidence**  makes  very 
charming  reading — the  supreme  excellence  of 
its  art  would  suffice  to  render  it  charming  to 
such  as  can  appreciate  its  rare  quality  ;  but 
those  who  have  looked  to  see  Mr.  James  mani- 
fest a  higher  order  of  power  than  that  of  merely 
pleasing  will  not  only  be  disappointed  with  the 
story  itself,  but  will  regret  the  tendency  which 
it  seems  to  reveal  on  the  part  of  the  author  to 
avoid  the  broad  currents  of  human  life  while 
exploring  more  curiously  than,  they  deserve  the 
little  side  eddies. 

Rodman  the  Keeper  :  Southern  Sketches. 
By  Constance  Fenimore  Woolson.  New 
York  :  D.  AppUton  &  Co. 

Miss  Woolson  explains  in  her  preface  that 
the  stories  included  in  this  volume  were  writ- 
ten during  a  residence  in  the  South  which  cov- 
ered the  greater  part  of  the  past  six  years. 
M  As  far  as  they  go,"  she  adds,  "  they  record 
real  impression*  ;  but  they  can  never  give  the 
inward  charm  of  that  beautiful  land  which  the 
writer  has  learned  to  love,  and  from  which  she 
now  severs  herself  with  true  regret."  As 
much  as  this  might  almost  have  been  inferred 
from  the  stories  themselves,  for  they  are  "  satu- 
rated," as  the  painters  call  it,  with  that  tender 
and  glowing  color  which  must  be  depicted  with 
the  heart  rather  than  with  the  eye  ;  and  how- 
ever dissatisfied  the  author  may  be  with  her 
work,  the  reader  will  gladly  admit  that  the 
*'  inward  charm  of  that  beautiful  land" — the 
charm  which  it  still  retains  in  spite  of  its  dis- 
asters, its  misfortunes,  and  its  mistakes — has 
never  before  been  rendered  so  palpable  to 
those  who  must  depend  upon  literature  for 
their  impressions.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that, 
praiseworthy  as  the  stories  are  for  the  enjoy- 
ment which  they  afford,  they  deserve  a  higher 
recognition  for  the  help  they  will  render  to  the 
wholesome  and  holy  wuik  of  enabling  the 
North  and  the  South  to  understand  each  other 
better.  Without  blind  partisanship,  and  with- 
out ignoring  faults  which  lie  upon  the  surface, 
Miss  Woolson  interprets  the  South  in  its 
gentler,  more  romantic,  and  more  winning  as- 
pects ;  and  in  this  country,  at  this  time,  the 
pen  of  a  really  skilful  writer  could  hardly  be 
better  employed. 

Of  the  ten  stories  or  sketches  which  the  vol- 
ume contains,  the  scenes  of  most  are  laid  in 
Florida  ;  but  one  of  the  best  ("  In  the  Cotton 
Country"),  in  so  far  as  it  is  local,  is  a  new 
Georgia  scene  ;  another  ("  King  David")  de- 
picts a  phase  of  life  in  South  Carolina  ;  and 
another  ("  Up  in  the  Blue  Ridge")  deals,  of 
course,  with  Virginia. 


Lamartine  and  His  Friends.  By  Henri  de 
Lacretelle.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
Maria  E.  Odell.  New  York:  G.P.Putnam's 
Sons. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  precisely  why  this  work 
should  have  been  selected  for  translation. 
Lamartine  was  a  Frenchman  of  Frenchmen  in 
his  character,  aims,  and  mode  of  life,  and  has 
been  little  understood  or  admired  by  any  ex- 
cept his  own  countrymen,  though  his  ardent 
Republican  proclivities  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  arouse  a  certain  sympathetic  interest 
in  him  on  the  part  of  Americans.  There  is  no 
indication,  however,  that  he  ever  succeeded  in 
arousing  any  such  interest  among  us  ;  and  cer- 
tainly the  present  work  is  not  of  the  kind  to 
create  interest  or  conciliate  sympathy  where 
these  do  not  already  exist.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  precisely  the  sort  of  book  which  requires  the 
friendly  indulgence  inspired  by  kindred  feel- 
ings, and  which  is  peculiarly  repellent  in  the 
absence  of  this  community  of  sentiment.  M. 
de  Lacretelle's  admiration  for  Lamartine  is  so 
exaggerated  and  indiscrimnate— so  ardent  and 
voluble — that  the  reader  feels  excluded  from 
participation  in  it  rather  than  tempted  to  share 
it ;  and  he  is  so  assured  of  the  superlative  fas- 
cination of  his  theme  that  be  makes  no  effort 
either  to  explain  or  to  excuse  defects  which  his 
own  too  flattering  portraiture  cannot  wholly 
conceal. 

The  truth  is  that  M.  de  Lacretelle's  work  is 
addressed  to  those  who  are  already  worship- 
pers with  him  at  the  same  shrine  ;  and  it  is 
almost  an  injustice  to  him  to  repeat  his  per- 
fervid  phrases  before  an  audience  to  whom 
sentiment  of  any  kind  is  suspicious  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  frankness  and  volubility  of  its 
utterance,  and  who  know  little  more  of  his  idol 
than  the  name. 
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The  third  centenary  of  the  death  of  Cam- 
06ns,  which  occurred  on  June  10th,  1580,  will 
be  celebrated  this  year  in  Lisbon. 

The  well-known  editor  of  the  Journal  des 
Dibatst  M.  John  Lemoinne,  has  been  elected  a 
life- member  of  the  Senate  of  France  by  a  very 
large  majority  of  votes. 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has  founded  a  maga- 
zine called  the  Bystander,  which  will  give  a 
monthly  review  of  current  events,  Canadian 
and  general. 

Le  Livre  announces  the  discovery  in  the 
Treves  Library  of  a  French  poem  entitled 
"  Sainte-Nouna  etson  Fils  Saint-Devy,"  com- 
posed by  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  during  his  cap* 
tivity  in  Tirol. 
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The  French  Academy  has  filled  up  the  va- 
cancies caused  by  the  death  of  M.  de  Sacy  and 
M.  St.-Rene  Taillandier  by  the  election  of 
MM.  Labiche  and  Maxime  du  Camp. 

Truth  hears  that  Her  Majesty  will  create 
Mr.  Theodore  Martin  a  K.C.B.,  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  per- 
formed the  task  of  writing  the  Prince  Consort's 
"  Life,"  for  which  he  was  recommended  by  Sir 
Arthur  Helps,  who  declined  to  undertake  the 
work. 

M.  le  Comte  de  Charencey,  who  has  al- 
ready written  so  much  upon  ancient  symbol- 
ism, has  had  printed  in  a  separate  form  a 
paper  entitled  "  Le  Fils  de  Vierge."  In  it  are 
collected  numerous  legends  of  a  miraculous 
birth  of  a  virgin  mother,  to  be  found  in  the 
traditions  of  various  countries. 

The  German  Publishes*  Journal 'has  issued 
statistics  concerning  the  number  of  periodical 
publications  published  in  the  world.  Accord- 
ing to  them  the  total  number  is  about  23,000, 
of  which  Germany  boasts  the  greatest  number, 
viz.,  3778  ;  England,  2509 ;  France,  2000 ; 
Italy.  1226  ;  Austria,  1200  ;  Russia,  500.  Asia 
produces  387  ;  Africa,  50 ;  America,  9129  ; 
and  Australia,  100. 

A  series  of  Histories  of  the  Literatures  of 
the  World,  composed  exclusively  by  Russian 
scholars,  is  announced  to  appear  in  St.  Peters- 
burg early  in  the  present  year.  The  first  part 
will  contain  a  general  Introduction  to  the 
series  from  the  pen  of  the  editor.  Prof.  V.  F. 
Korsh.  Among  the  subjects  treated  will  be 
Indian  Literature  by  Minaief,  Arabic  and  Per- 
sian Literature  by  Harkavy,  and  Latin  Litera- 
ture by  Modestof. 

The  publishers  Roux  and  Favale,  of  Turin, 
will  shortly  issue  a  work  full  of  interesting  de- 
tails on  Venetian  life,  in  its  artistic  and  social 
aspects,afrom  the  earliest  times  to  the  fall  of 
the  Republic.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Prof. 
Molmenti,  well  known  for  his  devotion  to 
Venetian  studies,  and  will  be  entitled  "  La 
Storia  di  Venezia  nellaVita  privata  dalle  Origi- 
ni  fino  alia  Caduta  della  Repubbltca.'*  It  has 
carried  off  the  great  prize  for  works  on  Vene- 
tian history  instituted  in  1868  by  the  deceased 
patrician,  Stampalia. 

The  Memoirs  of  Talleyrand  will  not,  it  ap- 
pears, be  given  to  the  world  till  eight  years 
after  those  of  Metternich^  When  Talleyrand 
died,  in  1838,  he  left  his  Memoirs  to  M.  de  Ba- 
court,  with  instructions  to  publish  them  thirty 
years  after  his  death,  unless  special  circum- 
stances should  render  a  longer  delay  desirable. 
On  the  death  of  M.  de  Bacourt,  in  1865,  he  be- 
queathed the  Memoirs  to   MM.   Andral  and 


Chatelain,  forbidding  their  publication  till 
1888.  It  is  said  that  the  reason  for  the  further 
delay  was  certain  references  to  M.  Thiers. 

Messrs.  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  are  about 
to  issue,  in  a  cheap  and  popular  form,  a  series 
of  "  English  Philosophers,"  the  object  of 
which  is  is  to  present  a  connected  view  of  the 
contributions  made  to  the  advancement  of 
philosophy  by  English  thinkers.  Each  vol- 
ume will  contain  an  exposition  of  the  views  of 
one  philosopher  (or,  in  a  few  cases,  of  two  or 
more),  with  brief  biographical  sketches. 
Among  the  contributors  will  be  Profs.  Fowler 
and  Green,  of  Oxford,  and  Monck,  of  Dublin  ; 
Dr.  Huckin,  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  Head- 
master of  Repton ;  Miss  Helen  Taylor ; 
Messrs,  Lang,  Buckle  (All  Souls'),  Gosset 
(New  College),  J.  A.  Farrer,  Harry  Johnson 
(Queen's),  etc.  The  series  will  be  edited  by 
Mr.  I  wan  Muller,  of  New  College,  Oxford. 

A  Special  Committee  in  connection  with  the 
Russian  Ministry  of  Education  has  been  oc- 
cupied since  1872  in  arranging  for  publication 
the  correspondence  of  the  Czar  Peter  the 
Great.  A  subsidy  of  8000  roubles  has  been 
required  for  this  purpose,  and  the  work,  which 
will  contain  various  annotations  and  appen- 
dices in  addition  to  the  letters,  and  will  form  a 
volume  of  about  115  pages,  is  expected  to  ap- 
pear at  St  Petersburg  in  the  course  of  the  pres- 
ent year.  In  order  to  preserve  the  archaisms 
and  orthographical  peculiarities,  special  types 
are  being  cast  at  the  foundry  belonging  to  the 
Second  Section  of  the  Emperor's  private  chan- 
cellery. Two  hundred  copies  of  a  fine  edition 
will  be  printed  for  the  Imperial  family.  The 
edition  on  ordinary  paper  will  consist  of  from 
1200  to  1500  copies. 

Mr.  Coventry  Patmore  has  presented  to 
the  Library  of  the  British  Museum  a  copy, 
printed  on  vellum,  of  the  entire  works  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  published  at  Rome,  "  apud 
beredes  Ant.  Bladi,"  seventeen  vols,  fol., 
1570-71.  This  work  is,  according  to  Brunet, 
probably  the  most  extensive  work,  so  far  as 
regards  the  number  of  volumes,  ever  printed 
on  vellum.  The  copy  presented  by  Mr.  Pat- 
more  formerly  belonged  to  Pope  Pius  V , 
who  is  said  to  have  presented  it  to  King  Philip 
II.  of  Spain,  by  whom  it  was  lodged  in  the 
Escoriai,  and  there  kept  until  the  invasion  of 
Spain  under  Napoleon,  when  it  disappeared. 
It  afterward  came  into  the  possession  of  Sir 
Marmaduke  M.  Sykes,  from  whom  it  was  pur- 
chased by  the  late  Rev.  Theodore  Williams, 
Vicar  of  Hendon,  who  had  it  bound  in  twenty- 
one  volumes,  in  a  magnificent  purple  morocco. 
No  other  copy  of  this  magnificent  work  printed 
on  vellum  is  known,  except  that  in  the  National 
Library  at  Paris. 
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Prehistoric  Archeology  in  France. — 
The  last  number  of  M.  Emile  Cartailhac's 
Mat  Manx  pour  VHistoire  de  F  Homme  is  em- 
bellished with  five  admirably  executed  plates 
in  illustration  of  a  valuable  paper  on  the  tumuli 
of  Avezac,  in  the  Hautes- Pyrenees,  by  MM. 
Piette  and  Sacaze.  The  group  of  barrows 
under  description  included  fifty  mounds,  vary- 
ing from  three  to  thirty  metres  in  diameter, 
and  ranging  in  height  from  twelve  centimetres 
to  two  metres.  Each  mound  is  surrounded  by 
a  stone  circle,  or  cromlech.  All  the  tumuli 
which  have  been  opened  belong  to  the  early 
part  of  the  iron  age,  or  to  Prof,  de  Mortillet's 
Halls tatian  period,  though  the  famous  ceme- 
tery at  Hallstadt  is  referred  to  the  transition 
period  between  the  bronze  and  the  iron  using 
ages.  There  is  a  complete  absence  of  bronze 
weapons,  all  the  arms  being  of  iron,  but  the 
ornamental  objects  are  either  of  bronze,  or  of 
bronze  associated  with  iron.  Some  of  the 
iron-bronze  fibula  are  extremely  elegant. 
The  interments  have  been  by  cremation,  and  a 
great  variety  of  cinerary  urns  have  been  disin- 
terred. One  of  the  most  curious  ot  these  vases 
is  surrounded  by  the  weapons  of  the  deceased, 
the  blade  of  the  sword  having  been  rolled  up 
so  as  to  resemble  the  coil  of  a  crozier.  All 
the  evidence  derived  from  the  exploration  of 
the  tumuli  tends  to  show  that  they  belong  to  a 
time  soon  after  the  use  of  iron  had  been  intro- 
duced into  Gaul.  Nevertheless,  it  appears 
that  no  Gallo- Roman  urns  have  been  found, 
and  hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  these  burial 
places  were  not  used  after  Aquitania  had  been 
conquered  by  the  Romans. 

Water- Power  for  Household  Purposes. 
— Water-power  for  household  purposes  has 
been  brought  into  use  at  Zurich.  Firewood, 
for  example,  is  to  be  sawn  into  convenient 
lengths  for  burning.  A  small  sawing-machine 
on  wheels  is  drawn  by  two  men  to  the  front  of 
a  house.  They  connect  it  by  a  flexible  tube 
with  the  nearest  hydrant ;  the  water  flows  to 
the  machine  ;  the  saw  dances,  and  cuts  up  the 
wood  with  surprising  rapidity.  The  quantity 
of  water  used  is  shown  by  an  indicator  affixed 
to  the  sawing-machine.  A  portable  turbine 
has  also  been  invented,  and  employed  in  many 
places  in  the  city,  in  driving  a  Gramme  ma- 
chine for  the  production  of  electric  light. 
Water  is  sold  very  cheap  in  Zurich  ;  but  there 
are  perhaps  other  towns  in  which  this,  so  to 
call  it,  domestic  water-power  could  be  advan- 
tageously introduced. 

Chalk  and  the  Calcareous  Mud  of  the 
Atlantic. — In  a  communication  read  to  the 
Geological  Society  by  Dr.  Wallich,  interesting 
particulars  were  given  of  the  origin,  mode  of 


formation,  and  cause  of  the  stratification  of 
the  chalk  flints,  following  them  from  the  period 
when  the  chief  portion  of  the  silica  of  which 
they  are  composed  was  eliminated  from  the 
ocean  water  by  the  deep-sea  6ponges  to  the 
period  in  which  they  became  consolidated. 
The  silica  is  derived  mainly  from  the  sponge- 
beds  and  fields  which  exist  in  immense  profu- 
sion over  the  areas  occupied  by  the  Globigerine 
or  calcareous  ooze.  Sponges  are  the  only  really 
important  contributors  to  the  flint  formation 
that  live  and  die  on  the  sea-bed  ;  and  flints  are 
just  as  much  an  organic  product  as  the  chalk 
itself.  Dr.  Wallich  is  of  opinion  that  the  sub- 
stance to  which  the  name  Bathybius  has  been 
given  is  in  reality  sponge  protoplasm  ;  and 
that  no  valid  lithological  distinction  exists  be- 
tween the  chalk  and  the  calcareous  mud  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  that  therefore  the  calcareous 
mud  may  be,  and  in  all  probability  is,  "a  con- 
tinuation of  the  chalk-formation." 

The  Effects  of  Forests  on  Rainfall 
and  Rivers. — In  the  year  1873  Dr.  Wex,  the 
Director  of  the  Danube  Works  at  Vienna,  pub- 
lished an  elaborate  paper  on  the  deleterious  in- 
fluence of  the  removal  of  forests,  as  shown  by 
the  diminution  of  volume  of  rivers  in  their 
upper  waters,  and  the  increase  in  floods  in  the 
lower  parts  of  their  course.  The  subject  was 
recommended  by  the  Vienna  Academy  to  all 
scientific  bodies  for  consideration  and  report. 
The  views  of  Dr.  Wex  have  been  criticised  by 
some  authorities,  and  accordingly  he  has  pub- 
lished, in  the  Zeitschrift  d.  Oesterr.  Ingenieur- 
und  Architecten-Vereitts,  a  summary  of  the 
various  opinions  on  the  subject  which  have  been 
published  since  the  date  of  bis  last  report,  and 
a  copious  store  of  facts  which  he  has  amassed 
relative  to  the  principal  rivers  of  Central 
Europe.  The  paper  forms  a  useful  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  the  important  subject 
of  which  it  treats. 

The  Fear  of  Fat. — No  doubt  it  is  unpleas- 
ant to  be  excessively  obese  ;  but  the  morbid 
dread  of  fat  which  has  in  recent  years  become 
fashionable  has  no  foundation  in  physiological 
fact.  Fat  answers  two  purposes  ;  it  acts  as  a 
non-conducting  envelope  for  the  body,  and 
protects  it  from  too  rapid  loss  of  heat,  and  it 
serves  as  a  store  of  fuel.  In  the  course  of  ex- 
hausting diseases  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  the  life  of  a  patient  may  be  prolonged 
until  the  reserve  of  fat  is  exhausted,  and  then 
he  dies  of  inanition.  Fat  supplies  the  material 
of  the  heating  process  on  which  vitality  mainly 
depends.  In  great  excess  it  is  inconvenient ; 
but  the  external  layings-on-of-fat  is  no  certain 
measure  of  the  internal  development  of  adi- 
pose tissue  ;  much  less  does  a  tendency  to 
grow  fat  imply,  or  even  suggest,  a  tendency  to 
what  is  known  as  "  fatty  degeneration."     It  is 
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time  to  speak  out  on  this  point,  as  the  most 
absurd  notions  seem  to  prevail.  Again,  it  is  not 
true  that  special  forms  of  food  determine  fat. 
That  is  an  old  and  exploded  notion.  Some 
organisms  will  make  fat  let  them  be  fed  on  the 
leanest  and  scantiest  and  least  saccharine  de- 
scriptions of  food,  while  others  will  not  be 
41  fattened"  let  them  feed  on  the  most  "  fatten- 
ing" of  diets.  The  matter  is  one  in  regard  to 
which  it  is  supremely  desirable  and  politic  to 
be  natural,  adapting  the  food  taken  to  the  re- 
quirements of  health  rather  than  substance. 
Simple  food,  sufficient  exercise,  and  regular 
habits,  with  moderation  in  the  use  of  stimu- 
lants, compose  the  maxim  of  a  safe  and  healthy 
way  of  life. — Lancet, 

Teeth  in  Civilized  and  Savage  Man. — It 
is  frequently  said  that  uncivilized  people  have 
an  advantage  over  the  civilized  in  their  exemp- 
tion from  unsoundness  of  teeth.  Among  the 
civilized  the  "  wisdom-teeth"  are  very  apt  to 
become  impaired,  and  these,  with  other  defects, 
are  looked  on  as  results  of  civilization.  But 
Professor  Flower,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, in  a  discourse  to  the  Odontological 
Society  on  abnormal  dentition,  accompanied 
by  examples  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  show- 
ed that  "  defective  condition  of  the  wisdom- 
teeth  is  no  monopoly  of  the  most  highly  civil- 
ized  races,  but  may  also  be  found  among  the 
most  abject  and  degraded  of  the  whole  human 
species."  In  the  Esquimaux  and  other  Mon- 
gol races  the  instances  of  entire  absence  of 
wisdom-teeth  are  numerous. 

Formation  of  Mountains.— M.  de  Lap- 
parent  has  an  excellent  article  on  this  subject 
in  the  Revue  des  Questions  Scientifiques  for  July 
last.  He  points  out  that  the  changes  of  posi- 
tion, the  elevation,  and  especially  the  folding 
of  strata  observed  in  mountainous  districts  are 
due  to  energetic  lateral  compression.  Elie  de 
Beaumont  taught  that  mountain-chains  do 
not  occupy  the  centres  of  continents  and  show 
symmetrical  slopes  on  both  sides,  but  that  they 
are  to  be  found  near  the  sea,  and  have  a  pre- 
cipitous slope  on  the  side  facing  the  sea,  while 
the  opposite  side  slopes  gently  away,  forming 
the  mass  of  the  continent,  and  usually  termi- 
nates in  the  opposite  ocean  by  a  line  of  low 
country.  This  view  has  been  formulated  as  a 
law  by  several  geologists,  especially  in  Ameri- 
ca, where  the  long  line  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  Andes  furnish  such  a  striking 
example  in  its  support ;  and  Professor  Dana 
has  added  the  following  rider  to  it,  that  when 
two  chains  of  elevations  form  the  two  shores 
of  a  continent,  the  one  facing  the  largest  ocean 
is  the  higher  one.  M.  de  Lapparent  indicates 
that  in  order  to  apply  those  principles  to  the 
Old  World  mountains,  and  especially  to  those 
of  Europe,  it  is  necessary  to  force  the  facts  a 


little,  and  hence  he  is  led  to  the  belief   that 
while  it  is  perfectly  true  that  chains  of  moun- 
tains are  always  formed  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
ocean,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  understand 
their  distribution,  to  consider  the  geographical 
conditions  that  prevailed  at  the  period  of  their 
formation.     He  sums  up  his  views  in  the  fol- 
lowing formula  :  "  At  the  epoch  when  a  chain 
of  elevations  has  just  attained  its  principal  re- 
lief, it  consists  of  two  slopes  of  very  unequal 
inclination,  one  of  which,  gently  inclined,    is 
connected  with  the  continent,  while  the  other, 
which  is  abrupt,  directly  faces  the  sea."     Thus 
the  Pyrenees,  which  are  shown  by  geological 
evidence  to  have  been  elevated  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Nummulitic  and  before  that  of  the 
Miocene  deposits,  were  united  by  a  gradual 
slope  toward  the  South  with  the  Spanish  con- 
tinent, while  the  foot  of  the  precipitous  north- 
ern face  was  washed  by  the  Miocene  sea.     The 
Alps  date  from  the  interval  between  Miocene 
and  Pliocene  times.     To  the  north  they  joined 
on  by  a  gentle  slope  to  the  plains  of  northern 
Germany,  while  toward  Lombardy  they  form- 
ed a  vertical  wall,  at  the  foot  of  which  were  de- 
posited the  sediments  of  the  Sub-apennine  sea. 
M.   de  Lapparent  refers  to  other  European 
chains,  and  then  formulates  the  following  gen- 
eral law  :  "  A  chain  of  mountains,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  its  formation,  always  occupies  a  lit- 
toral situation  ;  it  does  not  depart  from  this  af- 
terward, except  when  the  continent  is  enlarged 
by  new    additions    obeying    the    same   law. 
If,  therefore,  at  the  present  day,  the  Scandina- 
vian Mountains  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Cor- 
dillera of  the  Andes  on  the  other  emerge  di- 
rectly from  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  this  is  be- 
cause these  two  chains  belong  to  the  most  re- 
cent formations  which  have  been  produced  on 
the  globe  ;   and  geology,  as    is  well  known, 
fully  justifies  this  conclusion." 

From  the  consideration  of  the  soundings 
which  have  been  so  rapidly  accumulated  of 
late  years,  M.  de  Lapparent  arrives  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  great  depths  of  the  sea,  as  a 
genera]  rule,  are  the  counterparts  of  the  great 
elevations  of  the  land,  and  lie  directly  at  their 
base,  and  hence  he  concludes  that  "  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  profile  of  one  of  the  lines  of 
relief  of  the  earth's  surface  becomes  strongly 
marked,  this  profile  includes  an  abrupt  central 
line,  joining  at  its  extremities  with  two  gently- 
inclined  lines  ;  of  the  two  angles  thus  formed 
that  which  has  its  apex  outward  constitutes 
the  crest  of  a  mountain-relief,  while  the  other 
forms  the  ridge  of  a  marine  depression.  In 
this  way,  at  the  moment  when  a  great  shore- 
line is  constituted  it  is  marked  on  the  one  hand 
by  a  projecting  chain,  the  origin  of  a  continent, 
and  on  the  other  by  a  deep  fosse  in  which  the 
sea  collects  ;  the  projecting  chain,  moreover, 
may  only  emerge  in  part."    These  correlated 
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elevations  and  depressions  are  considered  by 
M.  de  Lapparent  to  be  due  to  foldings  in  the 
comparatively  thin  crust  of  the  earth  caused 
by  the  contraction  of  its  fluid  nucleus.  M.  de 
Lapparent's  article  contains  many  remarks  of 
Interest  to  geologists  upon  various  matters 
more  or  less  connected  with,  or  explained  by, 
his  view  of  the  origin  of  mountains,  and  it  will 
well  repay  careful  perusal.  He  summarizes  his 
results  as  follows  :  "All  the  inequalities  of 
the  surface  of  the  globe  have  a  single  cause 
which  is  incessantly  in  action,  although  it  must 
probably  manifest  itself  only  at  intervals, 
namely,  the  contraction  of  the  fluid  nucleus  in 
losing  its  heat,  whence  proceeds,  for  the  solid 
envelope,  the  necessity  of  adapting  itself  con- 
tinually to  the  new  form  imposed  upon  it  by 
the  conditions  of  its  equilibrium.  It  is  thus 
that,  since  the  earliest  ages  of  the  globe,  the 
continents  have  been  formed  by  successive  ad- 
ditions, which  gradually  rendered  their  con- 
tour more  and  more  complicated.  The  surface 
of  the  sea  has  constantly  diminished  in  extent, 
but  at  the  same  time  its  depth  has  constantly 
increased  with  the  elevation  of  the  continents. 
Hence  have  arisen  those  diverse  physical  con- 
ditions in  which  the  natural  effects  of  latitude 
are  complicated  by  a  thousand  modifications 
due  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  to  altitude,  to  ex- 
posure, to  vicinity  to,  or  distance  from,  the 
sea.  Thus  all  those  external  conditions,  the 
variety  of  which  gives  so  great  a  charm  to  our 
globe,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  the  most  pow- 
erful of  stimulants  to  human  activity,  are  con- 
tained in  their  germ  in  the  law  that  we  have 
laid  down." 
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Edgar  A.  Poe.— In  an  article  on  Baude- 
laire in  his  "Fiench  Poets -and  Novelists" 
Mr.  Henry  James,  Jr.,  says  :  "For  American 
readers  Baudelaire  is  compromised  by  his 
having  made  himself  the  apostle  of  our  Edgar 
Poe.  He  translated  very  carefully  and  exactly 
all  of  Poe's  writings,  and,  we  believe,  some  of 
his  very  valueless  verses.  With  all  due  respect 
to  the  very  original  genius  of  the  author  of  the 
•  Tales  of  Mystery/  it  seems  to  us  that  to  take 
him  with  more  than  a  certain  degree  of  seri- 
ousness is  to  lack  seriousness  one's  self.  An 
enthusiasm  for  Poe  is  the  mark  of  a  decidedly 
primitive  stage  of  reflection,  Baudelaire 
thought  him  a  profound  philosopher,  the  neg- 
lect of  whose  golden  utterances  stamped  his 
native  land  with  infamy.  Nevertheless,  Poe 
was  vastly  the  greater  charlatan  of  the  two,  as 
well  as  the  greater  genius." 

The  London  Athenaum  quotes  this  passage, 
and  comments  upon  it  as  follows  :  "  This  is 
fearless  and  outspoken.    There  is,  however, 


some,  little  uncertainty  about  the  meaning  of 
the  words  we  have  italicized.     If  it  is  meant 
that  some,  and  indeed  a  good  deal,  of  Poe's 
verses  are  valueless,  we  agree  with  Mr.  James 
entirely  ;  but  if  he  means  to  characterize  as 
valueless  the  body  of  Poe's  poetry,  we  as  decid- 
edly dissent  from  the  criticism.     In  Poe;  no 
doubt,  there  was  a  marvellous  and  altogether 
unique   concentration    of  intellectual    forces, 
which  often  did  the  work  of  genius.     In  other 
words,  most  of  his  poetry  is  but  the  poetry  of 
ingenuity — poetry  of  ingenuity  at  its  very  high- 
est point,  perhaps,  but  still  the  poetry  of  ingenu- 
ity merely.     For  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
worldly  verse  is  absolutely  the  only  legitimate 
form  of    the    poetry    of    ingenuity.     Hood's 
*  Bridge  of  Sighs '  is  a  notable  example  of  this, 
but  a  more  notable  one  still  is  Poe's  *  Ulla- 
lume.'    Every  art  has  its  special  function  :  it 
has  a  certain  special  work  which  it  can  do  bet- 
ter than  can  any  one  of  its  sister  arts.     For 
instance,  before  the  surging  sea  of  emotion 
within    the    soul   has   become   '  curdled  into 
thoughts,'  it  can  be  expressed  in  inarticulate 
tone — that  is  to  say,  music  is  the  art  for  ren- 
dering it.     It  was  a  perception  of  this  fact 
which  made  the   Buddhists  define  life  to  be 
'  moving  music'    When  this  sea  of  emotion 
has  '  curdled  into  thoughts,'  rhythmical  lan- 
guage— words  steeped  in  music,  subtly  stained 
with  color,  but  at  the  same  time  incarnating 
ideas — does  what  no  mere  wordless  music  can 
do  in  giving  it  expression  ;  just  as  unrhythmi- 
cal  language — language  mortised   in  a  hard 
foundation  of  logic — that  is  to  say,  prose — can 
best  express  these  ideas  when  they  have  cool- 
ed,  and  settled,  and  cleared   themselves  of 
emotion    altogether.    Yet    every  art    can  in 
some  degree  invade  the  domain  of  her  next 
sister.     Prose,  for  instance,  can  sometimes  do 
the  work  of  poetry,  but  always  imperfectly,  and 
under  heavy  conditions  ;  and  sometimes  poetry 
can  do  the  work  of  music,  but  it  must  be  in 
the  hands  of  a  superlative  master  of  his  art. 
And  now  to  come  to  '  Ullalume ':  it    is  the 
greatest  tour  de  force  in   English    literature, 
perhaps  the  greatest  in  its  line  in  any  litera- 
ture.    Poe's  object  was  to  express  dull  and 
hopeless  gloom  in  the  same  way  that  the  mere 
musician  would  have    expressed    it,  by  mo- 
notonous reiterations,  by  hollow  and  dreadful 
reverberations  of  gloomy  sounds — superadding 
gloomy  ideas,  merely   to  give    that   mental 
coherence  which  waa  necessary  for  its  exist- 
ence as  a  poem.     He  evidently  set  out  to  do 
this,  and  he  did  it ;   and  '  Ullalume '  would 
produce  the  same  effect  upon  a  Patagonian 
knowing  no  word  of  English  that  it  produces 
upon  us.     This  is  a  miracle  of  art  more  won- 
derful than  the  '  Raven  '  for  there  the  liter- 
ary mechanic  is  too  much  seen — the  bones  of 
the  poem  prick  through  the  flesh.    The  poem 
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lives,  but  the  warmth  is  that  of  Frankenstein 
rather  than  of  any  true  Promethean  fire.  In 
this  sense,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  help 
agreeing  with  Mr.  James,  if  he  means  that,  of 
the  vision  of  the  *  maker '  there  is  much — of 
the  wise  vision  which,  looking  before  and 
after,  enables  the  artist  to  grasp  the  eternal 
laws  of  cause  and  effect  in  art,  and  bend  them 
to  his  wizard  will.  But  of  the  vision  of  the 
creator — the  deep  vision  ol*  Vishnu,  who 
•  yearned  to  create  a  world  '—of  actual  frenzy 
— of  that  most  high  divinity  who  '  seizes  for 
the  time  the  soul  and  guides  it  as  he  will ' — 
there  is,  perhaps,  not  much  to  be  found  in 
Poe,  even  at  his  best." 

Oratory,  Ancient  and   Modern. — If  the 
"  Battle  of  the  Books"  should  ever  be  waged 
again,  it  is  obvious  that  the  "  Moderns"  will 
fight,  and  will  always  continue  to  fight,  at  an 
advantage.     Their  army  is  continually  receiv- 
ing reinforcements,  but  the  muster-roll  of  their 
antagonist  can  only  be  increased  by  some  lucky 
discovery,  of  which  the  most  sanguine  scholars 
are  now  beginning  to  despair.     For  we  reckon 
as  M  Moderns"  all  who  have  written  or  shall 
write  since  the  birth  of  Dante,  and  as  "  An- 
cients" all  who  wrote  before  the  death  of  Plu- 
tarch.    Even  in  the  present  century  "  great 
bards"  have  died  whose  writings  alone  might 
almost  weigh  against  the  sum  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  Latin  Muse.     And  since  the  days 
of  Boyle  and  Bentley  the  ranks  of  modern  his-' 
torians  have  been  strengthened  by  such  stal- 
wart soldiers,  to  name  no  others,  as  Gibbon, 
Prescott,  and  Mommsen.     It  may  be  long,  in- 
deed,  before   Plato  and  Aristotle  are  thrust 
from  the  pride  of  place  which  they  still  unques- 
tionably hold,  except  in  the  opinions  of  those 
who  never  read  them.    There  is,  however,  one 
department  of  literature  where  the  "  Ancients" 
seem  likely  to  retain  their  supremacy,   and 
whence,   in  Henry  Coleridge's  noble  words, 
"  we  may  even  now  hear  them  challenging 
posterity  in  charmed  accents,  and  daunting  our 
rivalry  with  armor  of  celestial  temper."    That 
department  is  oratory.     The  results  of  printing 
and  a  host  of  other  agencies  are  at  work,  which 
make  it  more  and  more  improbable  that  the 
marvels  of  ancient  oratory  will  ever  be  repeat- 
ed.    Great  speeches — speeches  of  surpassing 
energy  and  eloquence — we  may  look  for,  and 
not  in  vain.    That  in  a  Burke,  a  Mirabeau,  a 
Bright,  or  a  Gladstonef  there  lay,  to  use  a 
homely  word,  the  makings  of  a  Demosthenes 
or  a  Cicero,  is  undeniable  ;  but  it  is  hardly 
conceivable  that    an    occasion    should  arise 
which  will  produce  a  speech  that  deserves  to 
be  named  in  the  same  day  with  the  immortal 
De  Corond.     Thoughts  that  breathe  and  words 
that  burn  may  flow  in  torrents  from  the  lips  of 


those  born  orators  of  whom  no  age  is  so  poor 
that  it  cannot  boast  one  specimen.  But  we 
must  resign  ourselves  to  look  in  vain  for  the 
marvellous  harmonies,  the  exquisite  finish,  and 
the  consummate  polish  which  mark  the  best  ef- 
forts of  Greek  and  Roman  oratory. — The  Spec- 
tator. 

Memory  in  Different  Races  and  Peo- 
ple.— M.  Delaunay  has  made  a  communication 
to  the  Sod///  de  Biologic  respecting  memory  as 
studied  under  various    biological  conditions. 
The  inferior  races  of  mankind,  such  as  ne- 
groes, the  Chinese,  etc.,  have   more  memory 
than   those  of  a  higher  type  of  civilization. 
Primitive  races  which  were  unacquainted  with 
the  art  of  writing  had  a  wonderful  memory, 
and  were  for  ages  in  the  habit  of  handing  down 
from  one  generation  to  another  hymns  as  vo- 
luminous as  the  Bible.     Prompters  and  profes- 
sors of  declamation  know  that  women  have 
more  memory  than  men.     French  women  will 
learn  a  foreign  language  quicker  than  their 
husbands.    Youths  have  more  memory  than 
adults.     It  is  well  developed  in  children,  attains 
its  maximum  about  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
year,  and  then  decreases.     Feeble  individuals 
of  a  lymphatic  temperament  have  more  mem- 
ory than  the  strong.     Students  who  obtain  the 
prize  for  memory  and  recitation  chiefly  belong 
to  the  former  class.     Parisian  students  have 
also  less  memory  than  those  who  come  from 
the  provinces.     At  the  itcole    Normale  and 
other  schools  the  pupils  who  have  the  best 
memory  are   not   the   most  intelligent.    The 
memory  is  more  developed  among  the  peasant- 
ry than  among  citizens,  and  among  the  clergy 
than  among  the  laity.    The  memory  remains 
intact  in  diseases  of  the  left  side  of  the  brain, 
and  is  much  affected  in  those  of  the  right,  from 
which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  right  side  is 
more  the  seat  of  this  faculty  than  the  left. 
From  a  physiological  point  of  view  memory  is 
diminished  by  over-feeding,  by  physical  exer- 
cise, and  by  education,  in  this  sense,  that  the 
illiterate  have  potentially  more  memory  than 
those  who  know  how  to  read  and  write.  We  re- 
member, moreover,  better  in  the  morning  than 
in  the  evening,  in  the  summer  than   in  the 
winter,   and    better    in    warm    than   in   cold 
climates.     Memory  is  therefore,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  inverse  proportion  to  nutrition,  and, 
more  than  that,  it  is  in  inverse  proportion 
to  evolution,  since  it  is  greatest  in  those  indi- 
viduals who  are  the  least  advanced  from  an 
evolutionary  point    of   view — inferior    races, 
women,  children,  the  feeble,  etc.     In  short,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Delaunay,  there  is  an  evolution 
of  the  memory,  which  is  first  sensorial,  literal, 
and  then  intelligent ;    but  memory,  properly 
speaking,  diminishes  inversely  as  the  evolu- 
tion.— Medical  Press  and  Circular \ 
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THE   DEEP  SEA   AND  ITS  CONTENTS. 
BY    DR.  W.  B.  CARPENTER,  F.R.S. 

When,  in  June,  1871,  I  placed  before  thought.  And  I  felt  myself  justified  in 
Mr.  Goschen,  then  First  Lord  of  the  Ad-  expressing  the  confident  belief  "  that  the 
miralty,  the  scheme  I  had  formed  for  a  wider  extension  and  systematic  prosecu- 
Scientific  Circumnavigation  Expedition,  tion  of  them  will  be  fruitful  in  such  a 
I  stated  as  its  general  object  "  the  exten-  rich  harvest  of  discovery  as  has  been 
sion  to  the  three  great  oceanic  areas — the  rarely  reaped  in  any  scientific  inquiry. " 
Atlantic,  the  Indian  and  Southern,  The  Challenger  Expedition,  thus  orig- 
and  the  Pacific — of  the  Physical  and  Bio-  inated,  was  fitted  out  in  the  most  com- 
logical  Exploration  of  the  Deep  Sea,  plete  manner,  everything  being  done 
which  has  been  tentatively  prosecuted  by  which  skill  and  experience  could  suggest 
my  colleagues  and  myself,  during  a  few  to  make  it  a  complete  success.  A  ship 
months  of  each  of  the  last  three  years,  on  was  selected  whose  size  and  construction 
the  eastern  margin  of  the  North  Atlantic,  rendered  her  peculiarly  suitable  for  the 
and  in  the  neighboring  portion  of  the  work  ;  she  was  placed  under  the  corn- 
Mediterranean.  ' '  Those  researches  had  mand  of  Captain  (now  Sir  George)  Nares, 
been  regarded  by  the  scientific  public —  than  whom  no  more  highly  qualified  head 
not  of  this  country  only,  but  of  the  could  have  been  chosen.  In  the  work  of 
whole  civilized  world — as  of  extraordi-  the  ship  he  had  the  zealous  co-operation 
nary  interest  ;  not  only  for  the  new  facts  of  a  selected  staff  of  naval  officers  ;  while 
they  had  brought  into  view  and  the  old  for  the  direction  of  its  scientific  work  the 
fallacies  which  they  had  exploded,  but  expedition  had  the  advantage  of  the 
for  the  new  ideas  they  had  introduced  services  of  Professor  (now  Sir)  Wyville 
into  various  departments  of  scientific  Thomson,  with  five  assistants,  each  of 
New  Sum— Vol.  XXXI.,  No.  6  41 
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whom  had  already  shown  special  pro- 
ficiency in  the  particular  department 
committed  to  his  charge. 

The  expedition  left  Sheerness  on  the 
7th  of  December,  1872,  and  returned  to 
Spithead  on  the  24th  of  May,  1876,  hav- 
ing altogether  traversed  a  distance  of 
nearly  seventy  thousand  nautical  miles  (or 
nearly  four  times  the  earth's  equatorial 
circumference),  and  having,  at  intervals 
as  nearly  uniform  as  possible,  established 
362  observing  stations  along  the  course 
traversed.  This  course  was,  for  various 
reasons,  anything  but  a  direct  one.  In 
the  first  year  the  Atlantic  was  crossed  and 
recrossed  three  times  each  way  ;  and  a 
diversion  was  made  from  Bermuda  to 
Halifax,  and  back  again,  for  the  special 
purpose  of  examining  the  phenomena  of 
the  Gulf  Stream.  This  first  part  of  the 
voyage  terminated  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  from  which  a  fresh  start  was 
made  for  Kerguelen's  Land,  on  which 
Captain  Nares  was  directed  to  report  in 
regard  to  the  sites  most  suitable  for  the 
observation  of  the  approaching  Transit 
of  Venus.  Thence  the  Challenger  pro- 
ceeded due  south  toward  the  Antarc- 
tic ice-barrier  ;  and,  after  making  the 
desired  observations  along  its  margin, 
she  proceeded  to  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
and  New  Zealand.  The  next  portion  of 
her  voyage  was  devoted  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  western  part  of  the  great  Pa- 
cific area,  with  a  diversion  into  the  ad- 
jacent part  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  ; 
and  it  was  when  proceeding  almost  due 
north  from  New  Guinea  to  Japan  that 
her  deepest  sounding  (the  deepest  trust- 
worthy sounding  yet  made)  of  4475 
fathoms — 26,850  feet,  or  more  than  five 
miles — was  obtained.  From  Japan  her 
course  was  shaped  almost  due  east,  keep- 
ing near  the  parallel  of  380  N.  as  far  as 
the  meridian  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  so 
as  to  traverse  about  two  thirds  of  the 
North  Pacific  ;  and  then,  taking  a  south- 
ern direction,  she  proceeded  first  to  that 
group,  and  thence  across  the  Equator  to 
Tahiti,  thus  making  a  north  and  south 
course  through  the  tropical  Pacific. 
From  Tahiti  she  proceeded  S.E.  toward 
Cape  Horn,  with  a  detour  to  Valparaiso  ; 
and  after  passing  through  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  touching  at  the  Falkland 
Islands,  and  putting  in  at  Montevideo, 
she  proceeded  eastward  half  way  across 
the  South  Atlantic,  to  complete  the  E. 


and  W.  section  partly  taken  in  the  first 
year  of  the  voyage  on  the  parallel  of  the 
Cape.  Changing  her  course  to  the  north, 
she  ran  a  N.  and  S.  line  as  far  as  the 
Equator,  in  the  meridian  of  Madeira  • 
and  then,  turning  N.W.,  and  keeping 
at  some  distance  from  the  African  coast, 
got  into  the  middle  line  of  the  North 
Atlantic,  which  she  followed  past  the 
Azores,  after  which  she  bore  up  for 
home. 

At  each  of  the  observing  stations  a 
sounding  was  taken  for  the  determination 
of  the  exact  depth ;  the  bottom-tempera- 
ture was  accurately  ascertained  ;  a  sample 
of  bottom-water  was  obtained  for  chemi- 
cal and  physical  examination  ;  and  a 
sample  of  the  bottom  itself  was  brought 
up,  averaging  from  one  ounce  to  one 
pound  in  weight.  At  most  of  the  sta- 
tions serial  temperatures  also  were  taken 
— i.e.,  the  temperature  of  the  water  at 
several  different  depths  between  the  sur- 
face and  the  bottom  was  determined,  so 
as  to  enable  °  sections"  to  be  construct- 
ed, giving  what  may  be  called  the  thermal 
stratification  of  the  entire  mass  of  ocean - 
water  along  the  different  lines  traversed 
during  the  voyage  ;  and  samples  of  sea- 
water  were  also  obtained  from  different 
depths.  At  most  of  the  stations  a  fair 
sample  of  the  bottom-fauna  was  procured 
by  means  of  the  dredge  or  trawl,  while 
the  swimming  animals  of  the  surface  and 
of  intermediate  depths  were  captured  by 
the  use  of  a  "  tow-net,"  adjusted  to 
sweep  through  the  waters  in  any  desired 
plane.  And  while  the  direction  and 
rate  of  any  surface-current  were  every- 
where determined  by  methods  which  the 
skilful  navigator  can  now  use  with  great 
precision,  attempts  were  made  to  deter- 
mine the  direction  and  rate  of  movement  of 
the  water  at  different  depths,  wherever 
there  was  any  special  reason  for  doing  so. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  which  constituted 
the  propei  work  of  the  expedition,  me- 
teorological and  magnetic  observations 
were  regularly  taken  and  recorded. 

The  mass  of  accurate  information, 
and  of  materials  from  which  accurate  in- 
formation may  be  obtained,  which  has 
thus  been  collected  in  regard  to  the 
Physics  of  the  Ocean,  affords  a  vast  body 
of  data,  for  scientific  discussion  of  which, 
when  it  shall  have  been  fully  published, 
advantage  will  doubtless  be  eagerly 
taken  by  the  various  inquirers  into  the 
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different  branches  of  this  subject,  who 
are  at  present  anxiously  waiting  for  it. 
And,  in  like  manner,  the  enormous  col- 
lection of  marine  animals  that  has  been 
most  carefully  made  along  the  whole  of 
the  Challenger's  course,  and  at  vari- 
ous depths  from  the  surface  down  to 
more  than  four  miles — the  locality  and 
depth  from  which  every  specimen  was  ob- 
tained having  been  accurately  recorded — 
attests  the  entire  success  of  the  bio- 
logical portion  of  the  Challenger's  work. 
But  here,  again,  however  great  the 
amount  of  work  done,  much  more  re- 
mains to  do,  in  the  "  working  up"  of  this 
most  valuable  material.  It  has  been  dis- 
tributed among  naturalists  of  the  highest 
competence  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments, each  of  whom  will  report  sepa- 
rately upon  his  own  subject.  And  only 
when  all  these  separate  reports  shall  have 
been  published,  which  cannot  be  for 
some  years,  will  it  be  possible  to  give  any 
general  rtsumi  of  the  zoological  results 
of  the  expedition.  But  in  the  study  of 
the  bottom-deposits  more  progress  has  been 
made  ;  and  Mr.  Murray — one  of  the 
Challenger  scientific  staff,  who  was  spe- 
cially charged  with  this  department  during 
the  voyage — has  already  arrived  at  some 
results  of  such  remarkable  interest  as 
fully  to  justify  the  belief  I  had  expressed 
to  Mr.  Goschen,  "  that  the  key  to  the 
interpretation  of  much  of  the  past  history 
of  our  globe  is  at  present  lying  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  waiting  only  to  be  brought 
up." 

I  have  been  so  often  asked,  "What 
has  the  Challenger  Expedition  done  for 
science  ?f '  that,  notwithstanding  what  I 
have  shown  to  be  the  impossibility  of 
at  present  giving  more  than  a  very  inade- 
quate idea  of  the  results  of  its  work, I  shall 
now  endeavor  briefly  to  show  what  light 
these  results  have  thrown  on  a  few  gen- 
eral questions  of  great  interest,  some  of 
which  were  first  opened  up  in  our  previ- 
ous deep-sea  explorations,  while  on 
others  not  apparently  related  to  it,  the 
Challenger  researches  have  been  found  to 
cast  an  unexpected  light. 

The  question  which  naturally  takes  the 
first  place  in  order  is  that  of  the  depth  and 
configuration  of  the  ocean-basins^  as  to 
which  little  had  been  previously  learned 
with  certainty,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
North  Atlantic,  which  had  been  carefully 
sounded  along  certain  lines  with  a  view 


to  the  laying  of  telegraph  cables.  The 
first  systematic  survey  of  this  kind 
brought  out  a  set  of  facts  which  were 
then  supposed  to  be  exceptional,  but 
which  the  soundings  of  the  Challenger, 
taken  in  connection  with  those  of  the 
United  States  ship  Tuscarora  and  the 
German  Gazelle,  have  shown  to  be  gen- 
eral ;  viz.:  (1)  that  the  bottom  sinks 
very  gradually  from  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
westward,  for  a  hundred  miles  or  more  ; 
(2)  that  then,  not  far  beyond  the  hun- 
dred-fathom line,  it  falls  so  rapidly  that 
depths  of  from  1200  to  1500  fathoms 
are  met  with  at  only  a  short  distance 
farther  west ;  (3)  that  after  a  farther  de- 
scent to  a  depth  of  more  than  2000 
fathoms  the  bottom  becomes  a  slightly 
undulating  plain,  whose  gradients  are  so 
low  as  to  show  scarcely  any  perceptible 
alteration  of  depth  in  a  section  in  which 
the  same  scales  are  used  for  vertical 
heights  and  horizontal  distances  ;  *  and 
(4)  that  on  the  American  side  as  on  the 
British  this  plain  is  bordered  by  a  very 
steep  slope,  leading  up  quickly  to  a  bot- 
tom not  much  exceeding  100  fathoms  in 
depth,  which  shallows  gradually  to  the 
coast-line  of  America.  Nothing  seems 
to  have  struck  the  Challenger  surveyors 
more  than  the  extraordinary  flatness  (ex- 
cept in  the  neighborhood  of  land)  of  that 
depressed  portion  of  the  earth's  crust 
which  forms  the  floor  of  the  great  oce 
anic  area,  the  result  of  one  day's  sound- 
ing enabling  a  tolerably  safe  guess  to  be 
formed  as  to  the  depth  to  be  encountered 
on  the  following  day  ;  and  thus,  if  the 
bottom  of  the  mid-ocean  were  laid  dry, 
an  observer  standing  on  almost  any  spot 
of  it  would  find  himself  surrounded  by  a 
plain  only  comparable  to  that  of  the 
North  American  prairies  or  the  South 
American  pampas. 

Thus  our  notions  of  the  so-called 
"  ocean-basins"  are  found  to  require 
considerable  modification  ;  and  it  be- 
comes obvious  that,  putting  aside  the 
oceanic  islands  which  rise  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  as  mountain-peaks  and 
ridges  rise  from  the  general  surface  of 
the  land,  the  proper  oceanic  area  is  a 
portion  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  which  is 
depressed  with  tolerable  uniformity  some 

*  Sections  drawn  (as  is  usual)  with  a  vertical 
scale  enormously  in  excess  of  the  horizontal, 
altogether  misrepresent  the  real  character  of 
the  oceanic  sea-bed. 
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thousands  of  feet  below  the  land  area, 
while  the  bands  of  shallow  bottom  which 
usually  border  the  existing  coast-lines  are 
to  be  regarded  as  submerged  portions  of 
the  adjacent  land-platforms.  The  form 
of  the  depressed  area  which  lodges  the 
water  of  the  deep  ocean  is  rather,  in- 
deed, to  be  likened  to  that  of  a  flat  waiter 
or  tea-tray,  surrounded  by  an  elevated 
and  steeply  sloping  rim,  than  to  that  of 
the  "  basin"  with  which  it  is  commonly 
compared.  And  it  further  becomes  ob- 
vious that  the  real  border  of  any  oceanic 
area  may  be  very  different  from  the  os- 
tensible  border  formed  by  the  existing 
coast-line. 

Of  this  difference  between  the  shallow 
water  covering  submerged  land,  and  the 
deep  sea  that  fills  the  real  ocean-basins, 
we  have  nowhere  a  more  remarkable  ex- 
ample than  that  which  is  presented  to 
us  in  the  seas  which  girdle  the  British 
Islands.  These  are  all  so  shallow  that 
their  bed  is  undoubtedly  to  be  regarded 
as  a  continuation  of  the  European  con- 
tinental platform  ;  an  elevation  of  the 
north-western  corner  of  which,  to  the 
amount  of  only  ioo  fathoms,  would  re- 
unite Great  Britain  to  Denmark,  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  and  France,  and  would 
bring  it  into  continuity  with  Ireland,  the 
Hebrides,  and  the  Shetland  and  Orkney 
Islands.  Not  only  would  the  whole  of 
the  British  Channel  be  laid  dry  by  such 
an  elevation,  but  the  whole  of  the  North 
Sea  also,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow 
deeper  channel  that  lies  outside  the  fiords 
of  Norway.  Again,  the  coast-line  of  Ire- 
land would  be  extended  seawards  to 
about  ioo  miles  west  of  Gal  way,  and  that 
of  the  Western  Hebrides  to  beyond  St. 
Kilda  ;  but  a  little  farther  west  the  sea- 
bed shows  the  abrupt  depression  already 
spoken  of  as  marking  the  commence- 
ment of  the  real  Atlantic  area.  A  like 
rapid  descent  has  been  traced  outside  the 
hundred-fathom  line  in  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay (a  considerable  part  of  which  would 
be  converted  into  dry  land  by  an  eleva- 
tion of  that  amount),  and  along  the 
western  coast  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
where,  however,  it  takes  place  much 
nearer  the  existing  land-border.  The 
soundings  of  the  United  States  ship 
Tuscarora  in  the  North  Pacific  have 
shown  that  a  like  condition  exists 
along  the  western  coast  of  North 
America,  a  submerged  portion    of    its 


continental  platform,  covered  by  com- 
paratively shallow  water,  forming  a  belt 
of  variable  breadth  outside  the  existing 
coast-line,  and  the  sea-bed  then  descend- 
ing so  rapidly  as  distinctly  to  mark  the 
real  border  of  the  vast  Pacific  depression. 
And  as  similar  features  present  them- 
selves elsewhere,  it  may  be  stated  as  a 
general  fact  that  the  great  continental  plat- 
forms usually  rise  very  abruptly  from  the 
margins  of  the  real  oceanic  depressed  areas. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  depression  of  the 
existing  land  of  northern  Europe  to  the 
same  or  even  half  that  amount  would 
cause  very  extensive  areas  of  what  is 
now  dry  land  to  be  overflowed  by  sea, 
the  higher  tracts  and  mountainous  re- 
gions alone  remaining  as  representatives 
of  the  continental  platform  to  which  the 
submerged  portions  equally  belong. 
This,  as  every  geologist  knows,  has  been, 
not  once  only,  but  many  times,  the  for- 
mer condition  of  Europe  ;  and  finds  a 
singular  parallelism  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  that  great  continental  platform, 
of  which  the  peninsula  and  islands  of  Ma- 
laya are  the  most  elevated  portions.  For 
the  Yellow  Sea,  which  forms  the  existing 
boundary  of  south-eastern  Asia,  is 
everywhere  so  shallow  that  an  elevation 
of  ioo  fathoms  would  convert  it  into 
land,  while  half  that  elevation  would  lay 
dry  many  of  the  channels  between  the 
Malay  Islands,  so  as  to  bring  them  into 
continuity  not  only  with  each  other,  but 
with  the  continent  of  Asia.  And  Mr. 
Wallace's  admirable  researches  on  the 
zoology  of  this  region  have  shown  that 
such  continuity  undoubtedly  existed  at 
no  remote  period,  its  mammalian  fauna 
being  essentially  Asiatic.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  like  elevation  would  bring  Papua 
into  land-continuity  with  Australia,  with 
which,  in  like  manner,  the  intimacy  of 
its  zoological  relations  shows  it  to  have 
been  in  former  connection.  The  In  do- 
Malay  province  is  separated  from  the 
Papuo- Australian  province  by  a  strait, 
which,  though  narrow,  is  so  much  deeper 
than  the  channels  which  intervene  be- 
tween the  separate  members  of  either 
group  that  it  would  still  remain  as  a  fis- 
sure of  considerable  depth,  even  if  the 
elevation  of  the  two  parts  of  the  great 
area  it  divides  were  sufficient  to  raise 
most  of  each  into  dry  land.  And  thus 
we  may  view  the  whole  area  extending 
from  south-eastern  Asia  to  South  Aus- 
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tralia  as  a  vast  land-platform  (partly  sub- 
merged), of  which  the  great  fissure  that 
divides  it  into  two  distinct  zoological 
provinces  may  be  considered  as  corre- 
sponding with  the  great  break  made  by 
the  Mediterranean  in  the  continuity  be- 
tween Europe  and  Africa,  and  that  made 
by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean 
Sea  in  the  continuity  between  North  and 
South  America.  There  is  generally  a 
very  marked  contrast  in  elevation  be- 
tween the  slightly  submerged  portions  of 
this  land  platform  and  the  deep  sea- 
floors  in  its  neighborhood,  the  descent 
from  the  former  to  the  latter  being  very 
abrupt. 

Now  these  facts  remarkably  confirm 
the  doctrine  long  since  propounded  by 
the  distinguished  American  geologist, 
Professor  Dana,  when  reasoning  out  the 
probable  succession  of  events  during  the 
original  consolidation  of  the  earth's 
cm st,  and  its  subsequent  shrinkage  upon 
the  gradually  contracting  mass  within — 
that  these  elevated  areas  now  forming  the 
continental  platforms,  and  the  depressed 
areas  that  constitute  the  existing  ocean- 
floors,  were  formed  as  suck  in  the  first 
instance  y  and  have  remained  unchanged 
in  their  general  relations  from  that  time 
to  the  present,  notwithstanding  the  vast 
disturbances  that  have  been  since  pro- 
duced in  each  by  the  progressive  con- 
traction of  the  earth's  crust.  For  this 
general  contraction,  coupled  with  the  un- 
equal bearing  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
crust  upon  one  another,  has  been  the 
chief  agency  in  determining  the  evolution 
of  the  earth's  surface-features,  produc- 
ing local  upheavals  and  subsidences  alike 
in  the  elevated  and  depressed  areas  ;  so 
that  lofty  mountains  and  deep  troughs 
have  been  formed,  with  plications  and 
contortions  of  their  component  strata  ; 
metamorphism  of  various  kinds  has  been 
produced  in  their  rocks  ;  and  volcanic 
action,  with  earthquake  phenomena  in- 
volving extensive  dislocations  of  the 
crust,  have  been  repeated  through  suc- 
cessive geological  periods,  mostly  along 
particular  lines  or  in  special  areas — 
without  making  any  considerable  altera- 
tion in  the  position  of  the  great  conti- 
nents, or  in  the  real  borders  of  the  oce- 
anic areas,  though  the  amount  of  the  con- 
tinental areas  that  might  be  above  water, 
and  the  position  of  their  coast-lines, 
might  vary  greatly  from  time  to  time. 


This  idea  of  the  general  permanence 
of  what  we  used  to  call  the  great ' '  ocean- 
basins"  had,  in  fact,  struck  me  forcibly, 
as  soon  as  the  soundings  of  the  Challen- 
ger and  Tuscarora,  in  the  Pacific,  en- 
abled me  to  work  out  the  enormous  dis- 
proportion between  the  mass  of  land 
above  the  sea- level  and  the  volume  of  the 
water  beneath  it.  At  the  end  of  our  first 
(Lightning)  cruise  in  1868,  my  colleague. 
Professor  Wyville  Thomson,  had  pointed 
out  to  me  that  there  is  no  adequate 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  present  bed 
of  the  North  Atlantic  has  ever  been 
raised  into  dry  land  since  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Cretaceous  epoch,  which  was 
marked  by  the  elevation  of  the  chalk  for- 
mations of  Europe  and  Asia  on  the  one 
side,  and  of  North  America  on  the  other, 
into  dry  land  ;  and  that  the  persistence 
of  a  considerable  number  of  cretaceous 
types  in  its  marine  fauna  justifies  the 
conclusion  that  the  deep  sea-bed  of  this 
ocean  has  not  undergone  any  essential 
change  of  condition  through  the  whole  of 
the  tertiary  period.  *  This  conclusion  I 
unhesitatingly  indorsed  ;  and  though  the 
announcement  of  it  rather  startled  some 
of  our  geological  Nestors,  it  has  come  to 
be  generally  accepted  by  the  younger 
generation  as  by  no  means  improbable. 
Subsequent  reflection  upon  the  dispro- 
portion to  which  I  have  just  referred, 
though  from  imperfect  data  I  at  first 
under- estimated  it,  disposed  me  to  ex- 
tend the  same  view  to  the  ocean-basins 
generally  ;  and  happening  at  the  same 
time  to  become  acquainted  with  the  doc- 
trines which  had  been  advanced  by  Pro- 
fessor Dana  (then  little  known  in  this 
country),  1  was  strongly  impressed  by 
their  accordance — this  being  the  more  re- 
markable on  account  of  the  entire  differ- 
ence of  the  data  and  lines  of  reasoning 
which  led  Professor  Dana  and  myself  to 
the  same  conclusion.* 

We  are  now  able  to  form  an  estimate 
of  the  relative  masses  of  land  and  sea, 
which  is  probably  not  far  from  the  truth. 
The  area  of  the  existing  land  is  to  that  of 
the  sea  as  about  1  to  2 J,  or  as  4  to  1 1  ; 
so  that  if  the  entire  surface  of  the  globe 
were  divided  into  fifteen  equal  parts,  the 
land  would  occupy  only  four  of  these,  or 
rather  more  than  a  quarter,  while  the  sea 

*  See  my  article  "Atlantic*'  in  the  ninth  edi 
tion  of  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica." 
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would  cover  eleven,  or  rather  less  than 
three  quarters.  But  the  average  height 
of  the  whole  land  of  the  globe  above  the 
sea-level  certainly  does  not  exceed  iooo 
feet ;  that  of  Asia  and  Africa  being 
somewhat  above  that  amount,  while  that 
of  America  (North  and  South),  Europe, 
and  Australia  is  considerably  below  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  average  depth  of 
the  ocean-floors  is  now  known  to  be  at 
least  2^  miles,  and  may  be  taken  (for  the 
convenience  of  round  numbers)  at  13,000 
feet.  Thus,  the  average  depth  of  the 
ocean  being  13  times  as  much  as  the 
average  height  of  the  land,  and  the  area  of 
the  sea  2%  times  that  of  the  land,  the  total 
volume  of  the  ocean-water  is  {2%  X  13) 
just  36  times  that  of  the  land  above  the 
sea-level. 

Now  this  disproportion  appears  to  me 
to  render  it  extremely  improbable  that  any 
such  geological  "  see-saw"  as  may  have 
produced  successive  alterations  of  land 
and  water  between  the  several  parts  of 
the  same  continental  platform  can  have 
ever  produced  such  an  exchange  between 
any  continental  platform  and  an  ocean- 
floor  as  was  assumed  by  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  to  have  taken  place  over  and  over 
again  in  geological  time.*  For  even  sup- 
posing all  the  existing  land  of  the  globe 
to  sink  down  to  the  sea-level,  this  sub- 
sidence would  be  balanced  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  only  one  thirty-sixth  part  of  the 
existing  ocean-floor  from  its  present 
average  depth  to  the  same  level.  Or, 
again,  let  the  great  island-continent  of 
Australia  (whose  area  is  about  one  seven- 
teenth of  the  total  land-area  of  the  globe) 
be  supposed  to  subside  to  the  depth  of 
the  average  sea-bed,  so  as  to  be  alto- 
gether lost  sight  of  not  only  by  the  sur- 
face navigator  but  by  the  deep-sea  sur- 
veyor— and  a  compensatory  elevation  to 
take  place  in  the  existing  land  area — this, 
if  limited  to  an  area  of  the  size  of  Aus- 
tralia (which  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
whole  of  Europe),  would  raise  it  all  to 
nearly  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc  ;  while, 
if  spread  over  the  entire  land  area  of  the 
globe,  it  would  nearly  double  its  present 
average  elevation. 

Now  we  have  no  reason  whatever  to 
believe  that  vertical  upheavals  or  subsi- 
dences have  ever  taken  place  over  ex- 

*  See  chap.  12  of  bis  "  Principles  of  Geol- 
ogy. 


tensive    areas    to    anything    like    such 
amounts,  which  have  their  parallels  only 
in  the  elevation  of  lofty  mountain  chains, 
or  in  the  complementarv  formation  of 
deep  troughs  now  filled  by  sedimentary 
deposit  originating  in  the  degradation  of 
the  neighboring  land  ;  which  local  dis- 
turbances (as  Professor  Dana  has  shown) 
have  been  effected  by  the  lateral  or  hori- 
zontal   thrust    engendered   during    the 
shrinkage  of  the  globe  in  cooling.    More- 
over, the  contours  of  the  oceanic  area, 
so  far  as  they  have  been  yet  determined 
by  the  Challenger  and  other  soundings, 
give  no  sanction  whatever  to  the  notion 
of  the  existence  of  any  submerged  con- 
tinental platform.     On  the  contrary,  the 
Challenger  observations  enable  it  to  be 
affirmed  with  high  probability  that  the 
islands  which  are  met  with  in  the  real 
oceanic  area  (as  distinguished  from  those 
which,  like  the  British  Isles,  are  really 
outlying  parts  of  the  slightly  sunken  cor- 
ner of  the  platform  which  rises  into  con- 
tinental land  in  their  vicinity  ;  or  which, 
like  the  great  islands  of  the   Malayan 
Archipelago,  are  the  "  survivals"  of  a 
continental  platform  more  deeply  sub- 
merged) are  all  of  volcanic  origin,  having 
been  projected  upward  from  beneath,  in- 
stead of  having  gone  down  from  above. 
This  may  be  stated  with  confidence  in 
regard  to  all  those  which  consist  of  in- 
organic rocks  ;   and  since  it  is  equally 
true  of  those  coral  islands  whose  rock 
basis  shows  itself  above  the  surface,  the 
same  may  be  fairly  presumed  in  regard 
to  the  submerged  peaks  on  which  those 
44  atolls"  rest,  above  whose  level  plat- 
forms no  rocky  base  now  rises.     These 
volcanic  vents   are  generally  found  on 
upward  bulgings  of  median  portions  of 
the   depressed    ocean-floors,    while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  volcanoes  which  rise 
from  the  elevated  land- platforms  are  for 
the  most  part  thrown  up  near  their  oce- 
anic margins  ;  and  Professor  Dana  gives 
mechanical  reasons  for  both  these  classes 
of  facts,  deduced  from  consideration  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  horizontal  thrust 
will  be  exerted  in  the  two  areas  respect- 
ively.   The  *  *  crumpling* '  of  the  elevated 
portions  of  the  crust  which  throws  up 
mountain  ridges  produces  at  the  same 
time  equivalent  depressions.     These  will 
be  filled  by  sea-water  if  it  has  access  to 
them,  as  is  the  case  with  the  enormously 
deep  pit-holes  found  in  various  parts  of 
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the  Malayan  area  ;  or  with  fresh  water, 
where,  being  cut  off  from  the  sea,  they 
are  surrounded  by  a  mountainous  region 
affording  a  large  supply  of  it,  as  in  deep 
lake-basins  of  Switzerland  ;  or  they  may 
remain  almost  empty  for  want  of  water, 
like  the  deeply  depressed  valley  of  the 
Jordan  ;  or  may  be  partly  filled,  like  the 
Caspian.  And  thus  the  distribution  of 
land  and  water  over  different  parts  of  the 
continental  platforms  may  have  been 
greatly  changed  from  time  to  time,  and 
groups  or  chains  of  islands  may  have  been 
raised  and  again  submerged  in  the  oce- 
anic area,  without  making  any  such  es- 
sential changes  in  the  Map  of  the  World 
as  Sir  Charles  Lyell  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  over  and  over  again. 

Now  this  view  of  the  permanence  of 
the  great  original  division  of  the  crust  of 
the  earth  into  elevated  and  depressed 
areas,  and  of  the  non-conversion  of  any 
considerable  part  of  a  continental  plat- 
form into  a  deep  sea-bed,  or  of  a  deep 
sea-bed  into  a  continental  platform,  has 
received  a  most  unexpected  and  explicit 
confirmation  from  the  study  of  the  deposits 
at  present  being  formed  on  the  Oceanic 
sea-bed,  of  which  a  sample  was  brought 
up  in  every  sounding  taken  by  the  Chal- 
lenger, while  larger  collections  of  them 
were  made  by  the  trawl  and  the  dredge. 
For  such  deposits  as  are  obviously  formed 
by  the  disintegration  of  ordinary  land- 
masses  were,  as  a  rule,  only  found  in 
the  comparatively  shallow  waters  in  the 
near  neighborhood  of  those  masses,  the 
almost  universal  absence  of  the  ordinary 
siliceous  sand  of  our  shores  being  a  most 
noteworthy  fact.  Indeed,  the  exception 
served  to  prove  the  rule  ;  for  it  was  only 
when  the  Challenger's  course  lay  parallel 
to  the  coast  of  Africa,  some  two  or  three 
hundred  miles  to  the  westward  of  it,  that 
the  soundings  gave  evidence  of  its  pres- 
ence ;  and  that  this  sand  had  been  blown 
over  the  sea-surface  from  the  Sahara  was 
indicated  by  its  deposit  as  a  fine  dust  on 
the  ship's  deck.  Deposits  of  volcanic 
origin,  however,  were  met  with  in  unex- 
pected abundance,  the  most  common 
being  a  red  clay%  first  found  on  the  deep- 
est areas  of  the  Atlantic,  the  source  of 
which  was  for  some  time  a  question  of 
great  perplexity  to  the  scientific  staff  of 
the  Challenger,  from  its  presenting  itself 
at  such  a  distance  from  any  land  that  it 
could  not  be  supposed  to   have  been 


brought  down  (as  the  clay  deposits  of 
shore-waters  are)  by  continental  rivers. 
The  clew  to  the  solution  of  the  difficulty 
was  furnished  by  the  unexpected  capture, 
in  the  "  tow-net,"  of  a  considerable 
number  of  floating  masses  of  pumice- 
stone,  while  the  trawl  frequently 
brought  up  bushels  of  such,  varying  in 
size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  foot- 
ball. Now  pumice  is  formed  of  ordinary 
lava  which  has  been  "  raised"  (like 
dough)  into  a  spongy  condition  by  the 
liberation  of  gases  in  its  substance,  and 
contains  a  considerable  proportion  of 
feldspar,  which  affords  the  material  of 
clay  ;  and  as  the  clay  deposits  were 
found  to  contain  fragments  of  pumice  in 
various  stages  of  disintegration,  the 
probability  of  their  volcanic  origin  seems 
so  strong  as  to  justify  its  full  acceptance. 
Mr.  Murray  thinks  it  likely  that  not  only 
all  the  pieces  of  pumice  which  float  on 
the  surface,  but  those  spread  over  the 
sea-bottom,  had  been  ejected  from  land- 
volcanoes ;  some  of  them,  perhaps, 
having  fallen  into  the  sea  in  the  first  in- 
stance, but  the  greater  number  having 
been  washed  down  by  rain  and  rivers. 
After  floating  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  so  as  to  be  carried  about  by  winds 
and  currents,  perhaps  to  very  considera- 
ble distances,  they  would  become  water- 
logged and  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  there 
undergo  gradual  disintegration.  They 
were  always  found  in  greatest  abundance 
in  the  neighborhood  of  volcanic  centres, 
such  as  the  Azores  and  the  Philippines  ; 
and  within  their  areas,  again,  were  found 
tufaceous  deposits — dust  and  ashes  which 
had  been  carried  by  the  winds  blowing 
over  the  craters.  But  there  were  also 
occasionally  found,  at  several  hundred 
miles'  distance  from  anv  land,  small 
pieces  of  obsidian  and  basaltic  lavas, 
whose  presence  there  could  only  be  ac- 
counted for  by  submarine  volcanic  action. 
In  association  with  the  clays  there 
were  found  remarkable  deposits  of  man- 
ganese*,  sometimes  incrusting  corals,  etc., 
with  a  coating  of  greater  or  less  thick- 
ness, but  more  generally  forming  nodular 
concretions,  varying  in  size  from  little 
pellets  to  several  pounds  in  weight,  which 
were  usually  found  to  include  organic 
bodies,  such  as  sharks'  teeth  or  whales' 
ear-bones.  The  following  summary  of 
this  curious  class  of  facts  is  given  in 
Lord  George  Campbell's ' 4  Log  Letters:" 
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In  some  regions  everything  at  the  bottom, 
even  the  bottom  itself,  would  appear  to  be 
overlaid  by  and  impregnated  with  this  sub- 
stance. Sharks'  teeth  of  all  sizes  (many  gigan- 
tic, one  was  four  inches  across  the  base)  are 
frequent,  and  are  sometimes  surrounded  by 
concentric  layers  of  manganese  of  nearly  an 
inch  in  thickness.  A  siliceous  sponge,  bits  of 
pumice, radiolaria  and  globigerinae.and  lumps  of 
clay,  have  all  been  found  forming  the  nuclei  of 
these  nodules.  We  have  caught  in  one  haul, 
where  there  has  been  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  trawl  has  sunk  more  than  two  inches  in  the 
clay,  over  600  sharks'  teeth,  100  ear-bones  of 
whales,  and  fifty  fragments  of  other  bones, 
some  imbedded  in  manganese  an  inch  thick, 
some  with  only  just  a  trace  of  manganese  on 
them,  and  some  with  no  trace  at  all.  These 
sharks'  teeth  are  all  fossil  teeth  the  same  as  are 
found  in  great  quantities  in  tertiary  forma- 
tions, particularly  in  Swiss  miocene  deposits.* 

As  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
this  aggregation  of  the  manganese  is  a  very 
slow  process,  the  occurrence  of  these  teeth  and 
bones,  some  imbedded  deeply  and  some  not 
at  all,  in  the  same  surface -layers,  argues 
strongly  in  favor  of  an  extremely  slow  rate  of 
deposition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  occur- 
rence of  sharks'  teeth  in  shore  deposits  is  ex- 
tremely rare,  and  in  the  organic  oozes 
slightly  less  so  (p.  495). 

This  deposit  of  manganese  seems,  like 
that  of  the  red  clay,  traceable  to  a  vol- 
canic source  : 

Wherever  we  have  pumice  containing  much 
magnetite,  olivine,  augite,  or  hornblende,  and 
these  apparently  undergoing  decomposition 
and  alteration,  or  where  we  have  great  show- 
ers of  volcanic  ash,  there  also  is  manganese 
in  the  greatest  abundance.  The  correspond- 
ence between  the  distribution  of  these  two 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  very  significant 
of  the  origin  of  the  latter.  Manganese  is  as 
frequent  as  iron  in  lavas  ;  and  in  magnetite 
and  in  some  varieties  of  hornblende  and  augite 
it  partially  replaces  peroxide  of  iron.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  the  manganese,  as  we 
find  it,  is  one  of  the  secondary  products  arising 
from  the  decomposition  of  volcanic  minerals, 
that  decomposition  being  caused  by  the  car- 
bonic acid  and  oxygen  of  ocean- waters,  f 

These  deep-sea  deposits  of  manganese 
differ  in  mineral  structure  and  composi- 
tion from  any  of  the  known  ores  of  that 
metal ;  and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  being  formed  constitute  a  prob- 
lem of  very  great  interest,  to  which,  as 
to  other  points  of  this  inquiry,  a  most 
distinguished  continental  petrologist,  the 
Abb£   Renard,  is  now  giving  the  most 

*  The  writer  does  not  seem  aware  of  the  ex- 
traordinary abundance  of  similar  sharks'  teeth 
and  whales'  ear- bones  in  the  so-called  "  cop- 
rolite  pitts"  of  our  Suffolk  crag. 

+  ••  Log  Letters,"  p.  495. 


careful  attention,  with  the  full  expecta- 
tion of  being  able  to  throw  great  light 
upon  the  mode  of  production  of  many 
minerals  whose  origin  has  been  hitherto 
unaccounted  for. 

But  there  is  yet  another  form  of  inor- 
ganic deposit  whose  character  is  even 
more  remarkable  : 

In  the  midst  of  the  clay  from  the  bottom 
(says  Professor  Geikie)  Mr.  Murray  found 
numerous  minute  spherical  granules  of  native 
iron,  which,  as  he  suggests,  are  almost  certainly 
of  meteoric  origin — fragments  of  those  falling 
stars  which,  coming  to  us  from  planetary  space, 
burst  into  fragments  when  they  rush  into  the 
denser  layers  of  our  atmosphere.  In  tracts 
where  the  growth  of  silt  upon  the  se a-floor  is 
excessively  tardy,  the  fine  particles  scattered 
by  the  dissipation  of  these  meteorites  may  re- 
main in  appreciable  quantity.  It  is  not  need- 
ful to  suppose  that  meteorites  have  disappeared 
over  these  ocean-depths  more  numerously 
than  over  other  parts  of  the  earth's  surface. 
The  iron  granules  have  no  doubt  been  as 
plentifully  showered  down  elsewhere,  though 
they  cannot  be  so  readily  detected  in  accumu- 
lating sediment.  I  know  no  recent  discovery 
in  physical  geography  more  calculated  to  im- 
press deeply  the  imagination  than  the  testi- 
mony of  this  meteoric  iron  from  the  most  dis- 
tant abysses  of  the  ocean.  To  be  told  that 
mud  gathers  on  the  floor  of  those  abysses  at  an 
extremely  slow  rate  conveys  but  a  vague  no- 
tion of  the  tardiness  of  the  process.  But  to 
learn  that  it  gathers  so  slowly  that  the  very 
star-dusl  which  falls  from  outer  space  forms  an 
appreciable  part  of  it,  brings  home  to  us,  as 
hardly  anything  else  could  do,  the  idea  of  un- 
disturbed and  excessively  slow  accumulation.* 

Next  to  the  volcanic  clays,  the  globi- 
gerina-ooze  (which  had  been  brought  up 
by  the  hundredweight  in  the  Lightning 
and  Porcupine  dredgings)  proved  to  be 
the  most  abundant  oceanic  deposit.  Not 
only  from  the  completeness  of  their 
minute  shells  in  the  surface-layer,  but 
also  from  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion 
of  these  shells  were  occupied  by  their 
sarcodic  bodies  in  an  apparently  fresh 
condition,  we  had  concluded  that  the 
globigerinae  live  on  the  bottoms  on  which 
their  remains  accumulate.  But  since,  in 
nearly  all  but  the  coldest  parts  of  the 
oceanic  area  traversed  by  the  Challen- 
ger, they  were  collected  in  abundance  by 
the  "  tow-net"  drawn  through  the  water 
at  or  beneath  the  surface,  Sir  Wyville 
Thomson  and  some  of  his  associates  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  pass 
their  whole  lives  in  the  surface  stratum, 


*  "Lecture  on    Geographical   Evolution," 
P  7. 
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their  subsidence  to  the  bottom  only  tak- 
ing place  after  their  death.  I  have  my- 
self, however,  remained  of  the  opinion 
that  they  subside  during  life,  when  the 
addition  of  new  chambers  has  come  to  an 
end,  and  the  further  exudation  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  has  been  applied  to  the 
thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  old  ;  and 
that  they  continue  to  live  on  the  bottom, 
continually  adding  to  the  thickness  of 
their  shells.  And  in  this  I  have  the  sat- 
isfaction of  finding  myself  supported  by 
Mr.  H.  B.  Brady,  into  whose  most  com- 
petent charge  the  foraminifera  of  the 
Challenger  have  been  given  for  "  work- 
ing up."  For  the  result  of  a  series  of 
most  careful  comparisons  between  the 
globigerinae  brought  up  from  any  bot- 
tom, and  those  captured  floating  in  the 
upper  waters  of  the  same  region,  shows 
that  the  shells  of  the  former  so  greatly 
exceed  those  of  the  latter  in  size  and 
massiveness  as  so  make  it  certain  that 
they  continued  to  live  and  grow  after 
their  subsidence. 

The  careful  examination  in  which  Mr. 
Murray  has  been  engaged  of  the  calcare- 
ous deposits  (resembling  chalk  in  process 
of  formation),  chiefly  consisting  of  giobi- 
gerina-ooze,  but  also  containing  the  dis- 
integrated remains  of  free-swimming 
pteropod  molluscs,  as  well  as  of  shells 
and  corals  that  have  lived  on  the  bot- 
tom, has  led  him  to  the  remarkable  con- 
clusion that  in  their  descent  from  the 
upper  waters  toward  the  deeper  sea-bot- 
toms the  thin  shells  of  globigerinae  and 
the  yet  more  delicate  pteropod  shells  are 
again  dissolved,  by  the  agency  of  the 
carbonic  acid  that  is  held  in  large  pro- 
portion in  those  abyssal  waters.  And 
thus  it  was  that  in  the  deepest  parts  of 
the  oceanic  area,  though  globigerinae 
were  captured  by  the  surface  tow-net  in 
the  same  abundance  as  elsewhere,  their 
remains  were  entirely  wanting  on  the  bot- 
tom beneath.  At  intermediate  depths  the 
ooze  and  the  red  clay  would  often  be 
found  mixed,  in  proportions  that  seemed 
related  to  the  depth.  But  in  the  shal- 
lower waters  not  sufficiently  charged 
with  carbonic  acid  to  exert  any  solvent 
power,  the  organic  deposit  prevailed  al- 
most to  the  exclusion  of  the  inorganic. 
This,  then,  seems  to  have  been  the  con- 
dition of  the  marine  area  in  which  the 
old  chalk  was  deposited  ;  a  variety  of 
considerations  pointing  to  the  conclu- 


sion that  the  sea-bottom  whereon  accu- 
mulated the  foraminiferal  ooze  of  which 
it  is  almost  entirely  composed  was  of  no 
considerable  depth. 

But  the  surface-waters  are  also  in- 
habited by  microscopic  organisms,  whose 
skeletons  are  composed,  not  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  but  of  silcx  ;  and  of  these,  some 
— the  diatoms — are  vegetable,  while 
others — the  radiolarians — are  animals 
of  about  the  same  simplicity  as  the 
foraminifera.  The  diatoms  abound  in 
those  colder  seas  which  are  not  prolific 
in  foraminifera,  often  accumulating  in 
such  numbers  as  to  form  green  bands  that 
attract  the  notice  of  both  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  voyagers.  And  their  exquis- 
itely sculptured  cases,  accumulating  on 
the  bottom,  form  a  siliceous  "  diatom- 
ooze,"  which  takes  the  place  in  higher 
latitudes  of  the  white  calcareous  mud  re- 
sulting from  the  disintegration  of  fora- 
miniferal shells.  The  foraminiferal  ooze, 
moreover,  generally  contains,  in  larger 
or  smaller  proportion,  the  beautiful  sili- 
ceous skeletons  of  radiolaria ;  and  some- 
times these  were  found  to  predominate 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  ooze  mainly 
consisted  of  them,  in  which  case  it  was 
designated  as  radiolarian.  As  siliceous 
skeletons  are  not — like  calcareous — dis- 
solved by  deep-sea  water,  those  which 
fall  down  from  the  surface  even  upon  the 
deepest  bottoms  rest  there  unchanged  ; 
and  thus  it  happens  that  they  are  found 
diffused  through  the  red-clay  deposits, 
and,  at  the  greatest  depths,  sometimes  al- 
most entirely  replace  them.  Some  of 
these  minute  organisms  were  almost 
everywhere  captured  alive  in  the  tow- 
net  ;  but,  like  the  diatoms,  they  com- 
monly aggregate  in  patches  or  bands, 
and  this  to  such  a  degree  as  to  color  the 
sea-surface,  the  hue  of  their  animal  sub- 
stance being  usually  red  or  reddish 
brown.  Such  patches  are  often  seen  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Shetlands,  where 
they  are  designated  by  the  fishermen  as 
"  herring  food." 

Thus,  then,  if  we  compare  (1)  the  de- 
posits now  going  on  upon  the  deep  oce- 
anic sea-bed,  which  consist  either  of  or- 
ganic "  oozes,"  or  of  the  clays  formed 
by  the  decomposition  of  volcanic  pro- 
ducts, (2)  the  sediments  at  present  in 
course  of  deposition  on  the  shal- 
lower bottoms  nearer  land,  and  (3)  the 
materials  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  of  all 
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geological  periods,  we  see  that  while 
there  is  a  close  correspondence  between 
the  second  and  the  third,  the  first  differs 
so  completely — in  most  particulars — 
from  both  the  others  as  to  be  utterly  be- 
yond the  range  of  comparison  with 
them,  the  chief  exception  being  pre- 
sented by  those  calcareous  sediments, 
which  correspond  with  the  various  lime- 
stone formations  intercalated  among  the 
sandstones  and  clays  that  have  had  their 
origin  in  the  degradation  of  pre-existing 
land.  We  now  know  for  certain  that  the 
sands  and  clays  washed  off  the  land — 
whether  by  the  action  of  ice  or  river- 
waters  on  its  surface,  or  by  the  wearing 
away  of  its  margin  by  the  waves  of  the 
sea — sink  to  the  sea-bottom  long  before 
they  reach  the  deeper  abysses,  not  the  least 
trace  of  such  sediments  having  been  any- 
where found  at  a  distance  from  the  con- 
tinental platforms.  And  thus  the  study 
of  the  deposits  on  the  oceanic  sea-bed 
has  fully  confirmed  the  conclusion  drawn 
from  the  present  configuration  of  the 
earth's  surface,  as  to  the  general  persist- 
ence of  those  original  inequalities  which 
have  respectively  served  as  the  bases  of 
the  existing  continents,  and  the  Moors  of 
the  great  ocean-basins. 

In  the  masterly  lecture  on  "  Geo- 
graphical Evolution"  recently  given  by 
Professor  Geikie  before  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  the  importance  of 
these  results,  as  affording  the  key  to  the 
interpretation  of  much  of  the  past  history 
of  the  earth,  is  most  fully  brought  out. 
"  For,"  he  unhesitatingly  asserts,  with 
all  the  authority  of  a  vast  geological  ex- 
perience, "  from  the  earliest  geological 
times  the  great  area  of  deposit  has  been, 
as  it  still  is,  the  marginal  belt  of  sea-floor 
skirting  the  land.  It  is  there  that  nature 
has  always  strewn  '  the  dust  of  conti- 
nents to  be.'  The  decay  of  old  rocks 
has  been  unceasingly  in  progress  on  the 
land,  and  the  building  up  of  new  rocks 
has  been  as  unceasingly  going  on  under- 
neath the  adjoining  sea.  The  two  phe- 
nomena are  the  complementary  sides  of 
one  process,  which  belongs  to  the  terres- 
trial and  shallow  oceanic  parts  of  the 
earth's  surface^  and  not  to  the  wide  and 
deep  ocean-basins.*'  "  No  part  of  the 
results  obtained  by  the  Challenger  ex- 
pedition," he  goes  on  to  say,  "has  a 
profounder  interest  for  geologists  and 
geographers  than  the  proof  they  furnish 


that  the  floor  of  the  ocean-basins  has  no 
real  analogy  among  the  sedimentary  for- 
mations which  form  most  of  the  frame- 
work of  the  land."  And  after  dwelling 
on  the  chief  facts  I  have  already  brought 
together,  he  thus  sums  up  : 

From  all  this  evidence  we  may  legitimately 
conclude  that  the  present  land  of  the  globe, 
though  composed  in  great  measure  of  marine 
formations,  has  never  lain  under  the  deep  sea, 
but  that  its  site  must  always  have  been  near 
land.  Even  its  thick  marine  limestones  are  the 
deposits  of  comparatively  shallow  water. 
Whether  or  not  any  trace  of  aboriginal  land 
may  now  be  discoverable,  the  characters  of  the 
most  unequivocally  marine  formations  bear 
emphatic  testimony  to  the  proximity  of  a  ter- 
restrial surface.  The  present  continental 
ridges  have  probably  always  existed  in  some 
form  ;  and  as  a  corollary  we  may  infer  that  the 
present  deep  ocean-basins  likewise  date  from  the 
remotest  geological  antiquity. 

No  part  of  the  Challenger's  work  has 
been  more  thoroughly  and  successfully 
carried  out  than  the  determination  of 
the  thermal  stratification^  or  vertical  dis- 
tribution of  temperature,  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  oceanic  area  ;  an  inquiry 
first  prosecuted  with  trustworthy  ther- 
mometers ("  protected"  to  resist  pres- 
sure) in  the  Porcupine  expeditions  of 
1869  and  1870.  This  determination 
was  effected  by  "  serial"  temperature- 
soundings,  thermometers  attached  to  a 
sounding-line  being  let  down  to  depths 
progressively  increasing  by  10  fathoms 
down  to  200,  and  below  this  to  depths 
progressively  increasing  by  100  fathoms 
to  the  bottom.  It  is  in  the  upper  stra- 
tum of  200  fathoms  that  the  most  rapid 
reduction  of  temperature  usually  shows 
itself,  the  further  reduction  beneath  this 
stratum  taking  place  at  a  progressively 
diminishing  rate,  until,  from  1500  fath- 
oms downward  to  the  bottom  at  any 
depth*  there  is  usually  very  little  change. 

The  temperature-soundings  of  the 
Challenger,  supplemented  by  other  more 
limited  explorations  of  the  same  kind, 
have  clearly  brought  out  this  most  unex- 
pected result— that  the  low  bottom-tem- 
peratures previously  observed  represent 
— not,  as  has  been  supposed,  the  overflow- 
ing of  the  sea-bed  by  "  polar  currents"  of 
limited  breadth  and  inconsiderable  thick- 
ness, overlaid  by  a  vast  mass  of  com- 
paratively warm  water — but  the  re- 
duction of  nearly  the  whole  body  of 
oceanic  water,  in  every  basin  except  that 
of  the  North  Atlantic  (to  whose  excep- 
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tional  character  I  shall  presently  advert), 
to  a  temperature  which  averages  but  a 
very  few  degrees  above  320  Fahr.,  that  of 
its  deepest  stratum  being  sometimes  even 
a  degree  or  two  below  the  freezing  point  of 
fresh  water  ;  while  the  heating  influence 
of  the  solar  rays  is  limited  to  a  very  small 
depth  beneath  the  surface. 

Thus  in  the  South  Atlantic,  in  which  a 
sounding  taken  near  37 °  S.  lat.  gave  a 
depth  of  2900  fathoms  and  a  bottom- 
temperature  beneath  320  Fahr.,  the  low- 
est stratum,  consisting  of  absolutely 
glacial  water )  was  found  to  have  the 
enormous  thickness  of  1000  fathoms  ; 
this  was  overlaid  by  another  stratum  of 
100  fathoms,  in  which  the  temperature 
rose  slowly  from  320  at  its  lower  to 
36J0  at  its  upper  surface  ;  and  this, 
again,  by  another  of  about  500  fathoms, 
which  showed  a  further  rise  at  its  upper 
surface  to  400,  the  rate  of  elevation  from 
below  upward  being  no  more  than  about 
0.70  for  every  100  fathoms.  Thus  it  is 
only  in  the  uppermost  layer  of  about 
four  hundred  fathoms  (less  than  one 
seventh  of  the  whole)  that  the  tempera- 
ture exceeds  400  ;  and  the  regularity  of 
the  rise  of  the  thermometer,  from  400  at 
its  base  to  the  summer  surface-tempera- 
ture of  700,  at  the  rate  of  about  7^°  for 
every  100  fathoms,  justifies  our  regarding 
the  plane  of  400  as  the  limit  of  the  depth 
at  which  the  solar  rays  here  exert  any 
direct  heating  influence. 

On  her  passage  southward  toward  the 
Antarctic  ice-barrier,  the  Challenger 
found  the  progressive  reduction  of  sur- 
face-temperature to  correspond  with  the 
progressive  thinning  of  the  warm  super- 
ficial layer  in  a  manner  which  clearly 
showed  that  the  thermal  condition  of  the 
Southern  Ocean  is  entirely  dominated  by 
the  flow  into  it  of  the  great  mass  of  glacial 
water  which  has  been  cooled  down  in  the 
Antarctic  area  ;  and  that  it  is,  so  to 
speak,  a  vast  reservoir  of  cold9  the  out- 
flow from  which  keeps  down  the  tem- 
perature of  every  part  of  the  oceanic 
area  in  free  communication  with  it. 
This  we  see  best  in  the  Pacific,  whose 
vast  basin  is  almost  entirely  filled  by 
water  of  glacial  or  sub-glacial  coldness, 
on  the  surface  of  which  in  the  inter- 
tropical region  there  floats  a  layer  whose 
temperature  rises  rapidly  from  its  lower 
limit  of  400  to  8o°  at  the  surface,  and 
whose  thickness  is  nowhere  more  than 


one  fifth  of  the  whole  depth.  This  ex-  ' 
ceptional  stratum,  which  clearly  derives 
its  heat  from  the  direct  action  of  the  so- 
lar rays  upon  its  surface,  progressively 
thins  away  in  either  hemisphere  as  it  is 
traced  from  the  tropic  to  the  parallel  of 
550,  where  it  disappears  altogether,  ex- 
cept in  the  course  of  the  Kuro  Siwo,  or 
gulf-stream  of  the  Pacific,  which  slants 
northward  from  Japan  toward  Behring's 
Strait.  That  the  cold  of  the  great  mass 
of  glacial  and  sub-glacial  water  which 
everywhere  underlies  it,  and  which  rises 
to  the  surface  beyond  its  northern  and 
southern  borders,  is  due  to  an  underflow 
from  the  Antarctic  area,  is  distinctly  in- 
dicated by  the  absolute  continuity  of  the 
same  glacial  temperature  throughout  the 
deepest  stratum — all  the  way  from  the 
Southern  Ocean  to  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
the  bottom-temperatures  at  depths  of 
2000  fathoms  or  more  not  differing  as 
much  as  i°  Fahr.,  while  the  thermal 
stratification  of  the  whole  superincum- 
bent mass  up  to  within  500  fathoms  of 
the  surface  shows  a  similar  uniformity. 
The  thermal  condition  of  the  North  At- 
lantic, however,  is  very  different.  Putting 
aside  the  extraordinarily  low  tempera- 
ture of  2q£°  revealed  by  the  Porcupine 
temperature- soundings  in  the  stratum  oc- 
cupying the  deeper  part  of  the  channel 
of  500  fathoms  between  the  Faroe  and 
the  Shetland  Islands,  which  has  been 
since  proved  to  be  a  southward  extension 
of  the  true  Arctic  basin,  no  lower  bot- 
tom-temperature than  350  had  been  any- 
where met  with  in  our  earlier  work,  while 
we  had  found  the  thickness  of  the  warm 
stratum  ranging  from  40°  upward  to 
range  from  8oo  to  900  fathoms.  This 
want  of  a  truly  glacial  understratum  I  at- 
tributed to  the  limitation  of  the  com- 
munication between  the  deeper  parts  of 
the  Arctic  and  North  Atlantic  basins, 
preventing  the  coldest  water  of  the  for- 
mer from  flowing  out  into  the  latter. 
And  this  explanation  has  been  borne  out 
by  the  subsequent  temperature-sound- 
ings of  the  Valorous,  which  have  shown 
the  existence  of  a  ridge  between  Green- 
land and  Iceland,  lying  at  a  depth  which 
allows  water  of  35  to  pass  over  it,  while 
keeping  back  the  deeper  stratum  of  Arc- 
tic water.  I  had  further  predicted  that 
an  Antarctic  underflow  would  probably 
be  found  to  range  to  the  north  of  the 
Equator,  where  it  would  be  recognized 
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by  the  reduction  of  the  bottom-tempera- 
ture below  350  ;  and  this  prediction  was 
verified  in  the  first  temperature-section 
carried  by  the  Challenger  obliquely 
across  the  Atlantic  to  St.  Thomas's,  the 
bottom-temperature  there  falling  a  de- 
gree, and  showing  a  still  further  re- 
duction as  it  was  subsequently  traced 
southward  to  the  Equator,  where  it  fell 
nearly  to  32  \ 

But,  further,  I  had  ventured  the  pre- 
diction that  the  meeting  of  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  underflows  under  the  Equator 
would  cause  an  uprising  of  cold  water 
from  the  bottom  toward  the  surface,  so 
that  the  place  of  400  would  be  found 
nearer  the  surface  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  line  than  either  to  the  north  or 
to  the  south  of  it ;  and  it  was  a  great  sur- 
prise to  many  on  board  the  Challenger  to 
find,  as  they  first  approached  the  Equator 
from  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  the  plane  of 
400  rapidly  rising  from  a  depth  of  700 
fathoms  toward  the  surface,  though  the 
temperature  of  that  surface-stratum  was 
itself  becoming  higher  and  higher,  until 
water  of  400  was  found  at  a  depth  of  less 
than  300  fathoms,  descending  again  to 
about  400  as  the  Challenger's  course  was 
laid  toward  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn. 
This  anomaly  had  been  remarked  by  Lenz 
fifty  years  previously  ;  but  the  valuable 
series  of  temperature-observations  which 
he  took  in  Kotzebue's  second  voyage  was 
strangely  overlooked  by  those  who 
ranked  as  the  highest  authorities  on  the 
Physics  of  the  Earth,  until  recently  dis- 
interred by  Professor  Prestwich. 

Not  only  is  the  stratum  of  above  400 
Fahr.  exceptionally  deep  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  but  it  is  exceptionally  warm, 
especially  on  its  western  side,  where  a 
stratum  of  water  having  a  temperature 
above  6o°  Fahr.  was  found  by  the  Chal- 
lenger to  range  to  a  depth  of  nearly  400 
fathoms.  Taking  all  circumstances  into 
account,  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  Sir 
Wyville  Thomson  is  right  in  regarding 
this  stratum  as  the  reflux  of  the  northern 
division  of  the  great  equatorial  current, 
from  the  coast  of  the  West  India  Islands 
and  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  added  to 
that  of  the  Gulf  Stream  proper.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  evaporation  produced  by 
its  prolonged  exposure  to  the  tropical 
sun,  this  water  contains  such  an  excess 
of  salt  as,  in  spite  of  its  high  tempera- 
ture, to  be  specifically  heavier  than  the 


colder  water  which  would  otherwise  oc- 
cupy its  place  in  the  basin,  and  conse- 
quently substitutes  itself  for  the  latter  by 
gravitation,  to  a  depth  of  several  hundred 
fathoms.  Thus  it  conveys  the  solar  heat 
downward,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
the  North  Atlantic  between  the  parallels 
of  200  and  400  a  great  reservoir  of 
warmth,  the  importance  of  which  will 
presently  become  apparent. 

The  Challenger  investigations  have 
now,  I  think,  afforded  the  requisite  data 
for  the  final  solution  of  a  question  which 
has  been  long  under  discussion — what, 
namely,  the  Gulf  Stream  (or  Florida 
current)  does,  and  what  it  does  not%  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  climate  of  north- 
western Europe.  All  the  best  hydro- 
graphers,  both  of  this  country  and  of  the 
United  States,  agree  in  the  conclusion 
that  the  Florida  current  dies  out  in  the 
mid- Atlantic,  losing  all  the  attributes  by 
which  it  had  been  previously  distin- 
guished— its  movement,  its  excess  of 
warmth,  and  its  peculiarly  deep  color  ; 
and  that  it  then  degenerates  into  a  mere 
surface-drift,  the  rate  and  direction  of 
which  depend  entirely  upon  the  prevalent 
winds.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  most 
conclusive  proof  has  been  obtained  by 
the  systematic  comparisons  of  sea  and 
air-temperatures  along  the  western  coasts 
of  north-western  Europe,  that  the  amelio- 
ration of  its  winter  climate  is  due  to 
the  afflux  of  water  of  a  temperature  con- 
siderably higher  than  that  of  the  air.  It 
has  been  urged  with  conclusive  force  by 
Admiral  lrminger  (of  the  Danish  navy) 
that  nothing  else  can  account  for  the 
openness  of  the  fiords  and  harbors  of  the 
indented  coast  of  Norway,  even  beyond 
the  North  Cape,  through  the  whole  win- 
ter ;  while  the  opposite  coast  of  East 
Greenland,  ranging,  like  it,  between  the 
parallels  of  6o°  (that  of  the  Pentland 
Firth)  and  720  N.,  is  so  blocked  with  ice 
throughout  the  year  as  only  to  be  ap- 
proachable in  exceptional  summers.  And 
this  view  has  derived  full  confirmation 
from  the  observations  systematically  car- 
ried on  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Mohn  of  Christian ia  (the  able  head  of  the 
Meteorological  Department  of  Norway), 
which  have  shown  how  completely  de- 
pendent the  temperature  of  the  coast-line 
is  upon  that  of  the  sea  which  laves  it. 
For  while  the  temperature  of  the  air  is 
generally  much  below  the  freezing  point 
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during  the  winter  months,  that  of  the 
water  is  always  considerably  above  it  ; 
the  average  excess  at  Fruhohn,  near  the 
North  Cape,  being  as  much  as  14^°  Fahr. 
And  it  has  been  further  shown  by  Pro- 
fessor Mdhn  that  not  only  the  coast- 
temperature  of  Norway  during  the  win- 
ter, but  its  inland  climate,  is  affected  in 
a  very  marked  manner  by  this  afflux  of 
warm  water  ;  for  the  "  isocheimals, "  or 
lines  of  mean  winter-temperature,  in- 
stead of  corresponding  with  the  parallels 
of  latitude,  lie  parallel  to  the  coast-line. 

How,  then,  are  these  phenomena  to  be 
explained  ?  If  the  vis  a  tergo  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  has  spent  itself  in  the  mid-Atlan- 
tic, what  force  brings  this  afflux  of  warm 
water  to  our  shores,  and  carries  it  on  to 
the  N.E.,  along  the  coast  of  Norway, 
and  even  past  the  North  Cape  toward 
Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla  ?  And 
how  does  it  happen  that  the  water  which 
laves  our  north-western  shores  in  winter 
is  not  only  so  much  warmer  than  the  air 
which  rests  upon  it,  but  continues  to 
preserve  a  notable  portion  of  that  warmth 
at  least  as  far  as  the  North  Cape,  not- 
withstanding that  as  it  flows  northward 
its  temperature  is  more  and  more  in  ex- 
cess of  that  of  the  atmosphere  above  it  ? 

It  is  obvious  that  the  continual  out- 
flow of  the  deeper  stratum  of  polar  water, 
of  which  we  have  evidence  in  the  con- 
stant maintenance  of  the  glacial  tem- 
perature, not  only  of  the  sea- bottom,  but 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  water  contained 
in  the  vast  oceanic  basin,  cannot  be 
maintained  without  a  continual  indraught 
of  the  upper  stratum  toward  the  poles  ; 
this,  as  its  temperature  is  progressively 
lowered,  decreases  in  volume  and  in- 
creases in  specific  gravity  ;  and  as  the 
lower  stratum  flows  away  under  the  ex- 
cess of  pressure,  the  upper  stratum,  now 
cooled  down  nearly  to  the  freezing  point 
of  salt  water,  will  sink  into  its  place,  mak- 
ing way  for  a  new  indraught  above.  The 
two  polar  underflows,  on  the  other  hand, 
meeting  at  or  near  the  Equator,  will 
there  tend  to  rise  toward  the  surface,  re- 
placing the  water  which  has  been 
draughted  away  toward  either  pole  ;  and 
thus  a  constant  "  vertical  circulation" 
must  be  kept  up  by  opposition  of  tem- 
perature alone,  analogous  to  that  which 
takes  place  in  the  pipes  of  the  hot  water 
apparatus  by  which  large  buildings  are 
now  commonly  warmed.     The  only  es- 


sential difference  between  the  two  cases 
is,  that  while  the  primum  mobile  in  the 
latter  is  the  heat  applied  to  the  bottom 
of  the  boiler,  making  the  warmed  water 
ascend  by  the  reduction  of  its  specific 
gravity  due  to  its  expansion,  the  moving 
power  in  the  former  is  the  cold  applied 
to  the  surface  of  the  polar  water,  making 
it  descend  by  the  increase  of  specific 
gravity  due  to  the  diminution  in  its  bulk 
as  its  temperature  is  lowered. 

This  doctrine  was  first  distinctly 
promulgated  nearly  forty  years  ago  by 
the  eminent  physicist  Lenz,  on  the  basis 
of  the  temperature-observations  he  had 
made  in  Kotzebue's  second  voyage  more 
than  ten  years  previously  ;  these  having 
satisfied  him  of  two  facts — first,  the  gen- 
eral diffusion  of  a  glacial  temperature 
over  the  ocean-bottom,  which  he  rightly 
interpreted  as  dependent  on  an  under- 
flow of  polar  water  ;  and,  second,  the 
nearer  approach  of  cold  water  to  the  sur- 
face under  the  Equator  than  either  on 
the  north  or  on  the  south  of  it,  which  he 
considered  to  indicate  an  uprising  of 
that  polar  water  from  below,  where  the 
two  underflows  meet.  But,  though  ac- 
cepted by  Pouillet  and  other  distin- 
guished physicists,  this  doctrine,  with  the 
observations  by  which  it  was  supported, 
was  entirely  lost  sight  of,  until  inde- 
pendently advanced  by  myself  as  the 
only  feasible  explanation  of  the  poleward 
movement  of  the  whole  upper  stratum  of 
North  Atlantic  water  and  of  the  south- 
ward outflow  of  glacial  water  from  the 
Arctic  basin,  of  which  the  Porcupine 
temperature-soundings  seemed  to  afford 
conclusive  evidence. 

My  explanation,  though  contested  by 
Mr.  Croll,  and  not  accepted  by  Sir 
Wyville  Thomson,  has  been  explicitly 
adopted  by  a  large  number  of  eminent 
physicists,  both  British  and  Continental, 
among  whom  I  may  specially  mention 
Professor  Mohn  of  Christiania,  who  had 
previously  maintained  the  dependence  of 
the  remarkable  climatic  condition  of 
Norway  on  the  N.E.  extension  of  the 
true  Gulf  Stream.  Immediately  on  re- 
ceiving the  report  in  which  I  had  demon- 
strated the  inadequacy  of  the  Florida 
current  to  propel  as  far  as  the  coast  of 
Norway  the  vast  body  of  warm  water  re- 
quired to  keep  its  harbors  open,  and  had 
shown  the  dependence  of  the  N.E.  move- 
ment of  the  warm  upper  stratum,  to  the 
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depth  of  500  fathoms  (which  I  had  my- 
self first  recognized  in  the  Porcupine), 
on  the  poleward  indraught  that  forms  the 
necessary  complement  of  the  outward 
glacial  underflow,  Professor  Mohn  not 
only  expressed  to  me  his  entire  concur- 
rence in  both  views,  but  communicated 
to  me  a  remarkable  example  he  had  him- 
self met  with,  of  a  similar  vertical  circu- 
lation on  a  smaller  scale.  It  is  to  the 
remarkable  thickness  of  this  poleward 
flow  that  the  surface-layer  owes  its  power, 
of  so  long  resisting  the  cooling  effect  of 
the  atmosphere  which  overlies  it ;  so 
that,  as  it  flows  along  the  coast  of  Nor- 
way toward  the  North  Cape,  its  tempera- 
ture even  in  winter  sustains  so  much 
smaller  a  reduction  than  that  of  the  at- 
mosphere as  to  give  it  an  excess  which 
constantly  increases  with  its  northing. 
But  though  its  surface-temperature  is  so 
little  reduced,  the  thickness  of  this  warm 
stratum  is  undergoing  progressive  dimi- 
nution, as  its  deeper  layers  success- 
ively go  up  to  replace  those  which  have 
been  chilled  and  have  gone  down  ;  so  that 
beyond  the  North  Cape  the  surface- 
temperature  rapidly  falls  with  the  east- 
ward movement  of  this  flow  along  the 
northern  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
all  trace  of  heat  imported  from  the  south- 
west at  last  dies  out. 

As  the  superheating  of  the  upper 
stratum  of  the  mid-Atlantic  is  dependent 
on  the  influx  of  Gulf  Stream  and  other 
water  exceptionally  warmed  in  the  equa- 
torial current,  the  thermal  effect  of  its 
N.E.  flow  is  mainly  dependent  upon  the 
Gulf  Stream  and  its  adjuncts,  while  its 
movement  is  kept  up  by  the  polar  in- 
draught. Thus  neither  the  general  oce- 
anic circulation,  nor  the  Gulf  Stream, 
could  alone  produce  the  result  which  is 
due  to  their  conjoint  action.  The  Gulf 
Stream  water,  without  the  polar  in- 
draught, would  remain  in  the  mid- Atlan- 
tic ;  and  the  polar  indraught,  without 
Gulf  Stream  water  to  feed  it,  would  be 
almost  as  destitute .  of  thermal  power  as 
it  is  in  the  South  Atlantic. 

The  transient  visit  of  the  Challenger  to 
the  Antarctic  ice-barrier  gave  her  scien- 
tific staff  the  opportunity  of  examining 
the  structure  of  the  southern  icebergs, 
which  altogether  differs  from  that  of  the 
icebergs  with  which  our  northern  navigat- 
ors are  familiar,  these  last  being  now  uni- 


versally regarded  as  glaciers,  which  have 
descended  the  seaward  valleys  of  Green- 
land and  Labrador,  and  have  floated 
away  when  no  longer  supported  by  a  solid 
base  ;  and  the  information  they  have 
gathered  is  of  considerable  interest,  as 
helping  us  to  form  a  more  definite  con- 
ception of  the  condition  of  our  own  part 
of  the  globe  during  the  glacial  epoch. 
For  a  number  of  independent  considera- 
tions now  lead  almost  irresistibly  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  icebergs  of  the 
Antarctic  are  for  the  most  part  detached 
portions  of  a  vast  ice-sheety  covering  a 
land  surface — either  continuous,  or 
broken  up  into  an  archipelago  of  islands 
— which  occupies  the  principal  part  of 
the  vast  circumpolar  area,  estimated  at 
about  four  and  a  half  millions  of  square 
miles,  or  nearly  double  the  area  of  Aus- 
tralia. Of  this  ice-sheet,  the  edge  forms 
the  great  southern  "  ice-barrier,"  which 
presents  itself,  wherever  it  has  been  ap- 
proached sufficiently  near  to  be  distinctly 
visible,  as  a  continuous  ice-cliff,  rising 
from  200  to  2.50  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
The  icebergs  of  the  Antarctic  Sea  are, 
as  a  rule,  distinguished  by  their  tabular 
form,  and  by  the  great  uniformity  of 
their  height ;  this,  in  bergs  which  show 
least  signs  of  change  since  their  first  de- 
tachment from  the  parent  mass,  seldom 
varies  much  from  200  feet  above  the  sea- 
line.  The  tabular  surface  of  the  typical 
berg  is  nearly  flat,  and  parallel  with  the 
sea-line  ;  its  shape  usually  approaches 
the  rectangular,  and  it  is  bounded  all 
round  by  nearly  perpendicular  cliffs. 
From  a  comparison  of  the  specific  gravity 
of  berg-ice  with  that  of  sea-water,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  quantity  of  ice  beneath  the 
surface  required  to  float  that  which  is  ele- 
vated above  it  must  be  about  nine  times 
as  great ;  in  other  words,  supposing  that 
a  berg  had  the  regular  shape  of  a  box,  its 
entire  depth  from  its  upper  surface  to  its 
base  must  be  ten  times  its  height  above 
the  sea-level.  Consequently,  if  the  latter 
be  200  feet,  the  entire  height  of  the  mass 
would  be  2000  feet,  which  might  thus  be 
assumed  to  be  the  thickness  of  the  ice- 
sheet  from  whose  margin  it  was  detached. 
This  estimate  must  not  be  accepted, 
however,  as  other  than  approximative. 
The  dimensions  of  these  bergs  vary 
greatly.  Those  seen  from  the  Challenger 
were  generally  from  one  to  three  miles 
long ;  but  single  bergs  are  reported  of 
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seven  or  even  ten  miles  in  length  ;  and 
an  enormous  mass  of  floating  ice,  proba- 
bly composed  of  a  chain  of  bergs  locked 
together,  forming  a  hook  of  60  miles  long 
by  40  broad,  and  inclosing  a  bay  40 
miles  in  breadth,  was  passed  in  1854  by 
twenty-one  merchant  ships,  in  a  latitude 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  northern 
coast  of  Portugal. 

The  upper  part  of  the  ice-cliff  that 
forms  the  exposed  face  of  the  bergs  is  of 
a  pale  blue,  which  gradually  deepens  in 
color  toward  the  base.     When  looked  at 
closely,  it  is  seen  to  be  traversed  by  a 
delicate  horizontal  ruling  of  faint  blue 
lines    separated    by   dead- white    inter- 
spaces.    These   lines   preserve    a  very 
marked  parallelism,  but  become  gradu- 
ally closer  and  closer  from  above  down- 
ward, their  distance  being  a  foot  or  even 
more  at  the  top  of  the  berg,  but  not  more 
than  two  or  three  inches  near  the  surface 
of  the  water,  where  the  interspaces  lose 
their  dead  whiteness,  and  become  hya- 
line or  bluish.     There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  stratification  is  due  to  successive 
accumulations  of  snow  upon  a  nearly  level 
surface,  the  spaces  between  the  principal 
blue  lines  probably  representing  approxi- 
mately the  snow-accumulations  of  suc- 
cessive seasons.     The  direct  radiant  heat 
of  the  sun  is  very  considerable  even  in 
these  latitudes,  so  that  the  immediate 
surface  of  the  snow  is  melted  in   the 
middle  of  every  clear  day  ;  and  the  water, 
percolating  into   the   subjacent  layers, 
freezes  again   at  night.     The  frequent 
repetition  of  this  process  will  convert  a 
very  considerable  thickness  of  snow  into 
ice,  the  blue  transparent  lamellae  being 
the  most  compact,  while  the  intervening 
white  veins  are  rendered  semi-opaque  by 
the  presence  of  air-cells.     And  it  is  ob- 
viously the  compression  w,hich  these  un- 
dergo that  causes  the  approximation  of 
the  blue  lines,  and  the  change  to  a  greater 
compactness  and  transparence  in  the  in- 
tervening layers,  toward  the  bottom  of 
the  cliff.     Slight  irregularities  in  the  gen- 
eral parallelism  of  the  stratification,  and 
the  occasional  thinning- out  of  particular 
lamellae,  were  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
drifting  of  the  snow-layers  of  the  surface 
before  they  had  become   consolidated. 
And  although  there   are  various  cases 
in  which  the  strata  had  been  changed 
from  their  original  horizontally  to  vari- 
ous degrees  of  inclination,  sometimes  also 


being  traversed  by  "faults,"  and  oc- 
casionally even  twisted  and  contorted, 
these  might  all  be  accounted  for  by  forces 
.  acting  subsequently  to  the  detachment  of 
the  bergs.  For  their  plane  of  flotation  is 
liable  to  alteration  by  changes  of  form 
due  to  unequal  melting,  and  the  separa- 
tion of  large  masses  either  above  or  be- 
low the  surface  ;  and  "  dislocations"  of 
various  kinds  will  be  produced  by  col- 
lisions and  lateral  thrusts  when  bergs  are 
impelled  against  each  other  by  the  wind. 
Sir  Wyville  Thomson  and  Mr.  Moseley 
entirely  agree  in  the  statement  that  they 
could  nowhere  trace  any  such  "  struc- 
ture" as  is  produced  in  a  land  glacier, 
during  its  movement  down  a  valley,  by 
the  curvature  and  contraction  of  its  rocky 
borders,  and  the  inequalities  of  the  bot- 
tom over  which  it  moves.  And  the  pre- 
sumption is  altogether  very  strong  that 
these  vast  masses  have  originally  formed 
part  of  a  great  ice-sheet,  formed  by  the 
cumulative  pressure  of  successive  snow- 
falls over  a  land  area  of  no  great  eleva- 
tion, which  flows  downward  from  its 
highest  level  in  the  direction  of  least  re- 
sistance— that  is  to  say,  from  the  polar 
centre  toward  the  continually  disinte- 
grating margin,  progressively  diminishing 
in  thickness  as  it  extends  itself  peripher- 
ally. Thus  gradually  moving  seaward, 
the  ice- sheet  will  at  last  pass  the  margin 
of  the  land,  but  will  continue  to  rest 
upon  the  gradually  descending  sea-bed, 
flowing  down  its  gentle  slope  until  lifted 
by  its  own  buoyancy  (like  a  vessel  on 
launch),  when  vast  masses  will  break  off 
and  float  away. 

Although  the  observers  of  the  Chal- 
lenger did  not  see  either  masses  of  rocks, 
stones,  or  even  gravel  upon  any  of  the  ice- 
bergs they  approached,  Wilkes  and  Ross 
saw  many  such  ;  and  the  "  soundings" 
of  the  Challenger  were  found  to  consist 
of  such  comminuted  clays  and  sands  as 
would  be  the  result  of  the  abrasion  of 
rocky  surfaces  over  which  the  ice-sheet 
had  moved  ;  while  the  dredge  brought  up 
a  considerable  quantity  of  land  dihris — 
chiefly  basaltic  pebbles  about  the  me- 
ridian of  8o°  E.,  and  pebbles  and  larger 
fragments  of  metamorphic  rocks  farther 
to  the  eastward.  It  was  probably  from 
the  valleys  of  the  great  volcanic  range 
that  the  rock-masses  came  which  were 
observed  on  bergs  by  Wilkes  and  Ross, 
one  of  which,  clearly  of  volcanic  origin. 
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weighed  many  tons.  That  the  southern 
circumpolar  area  is  chiefly  land,  and  not 
water,  seems  to  be  further  indicated  by 
the  absence  of  any  such  low  temperature 
of  the  deeper  water  as  Sir  George  Nares 
ascertained  to  exist  beneath  the  "  palaeo- 
crystic"  ice  of  high  northern  latitudes. 
For  the  thermometers  lowered  through 
borings  in  that  ice  gave  280  Fahr.  at  all 
depths,  this  being  the  lowest  tempera- 
ture at  which  sea-water  can  remain  un- 
frozen under  ordinary  circumstances. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  bottom-tempera- 
tures taken  in  the  Challenger  in  closest 
proximity  to  the  Antarctic  ice-barrier 
nowhere  proved  to  be  lower  than  the 
temperature  of  the  surface-stratum  which 
was  cooled  by  the  melting  of  the  berg- 
ice,  thus  indicating  the  absence  of  any 
supply  of  yet  colder  water  from  a  source 
nearer  the  Pole. 

Thus  the  Antarctic  "  ice-barrier"  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  margin  of  a  polar 
"  ice-cap,"  whose  thickness  at  its  edge  is 
probably  about  2000  feet,  nine  tenths  of 
it  lying  beneath  the  water-line.  This 
margin  is  not  permanent,  but  is  continu- 
ally wasting  away  like  the  terminal  por- 
tion of  a  land-glacier — not,  however,  by 
liquefaction,  but  by  disruption — and  is  as 
continually  renewed  by  the  spreading  out 
of  the  piled-up  ice  of  the  area  within. 
What  may  be  the  thickness  of  the  '  *  ice- 
cap" nearer  its  polar  centre  we  have  at 
present  no  means  of  knowing ;  but  it 
must  doubtless  be  kept  down  by  the  fa- 
cility of  downward  flow  in  almost  every 
direction  toward  its  periphery  of  10,000 
miles. 

In  regard  to  the  animal  life  of  the  deep 
sea,  the  Challenger  researches  do  not 
seem  likely  to  yield  any  new  general  re- 
sult of  striking  interest.  Our  previous 
work  had  shown  that  a  depth  of  three 
miles,  a  pressure  of  three  tons  on  the 
square  inch,  an  entire  absence  of  sun- 
light, and  a  temperature  below  320,  might 
by  sustained  by  a  considerable  number 
and  variety  of  animal  types  ;  and  this 
conclusion  has  been  fully  confirmed  and 
widely  extended.  Many  specimens  have 
been  brought  up  alive  from  depths  ex- 
ceeding four  miles,  at  which  the  pressure 
was  four  tons  on  the  square  inch,  con- 
siderably exceeding  that  exerted  by  the 
hydraulic  presses  used  for  packing  Man- 
chester goods.     Even  the  "protected" 


thermometers  specially  constructed  for 
deep-sea  sounding  were  frequently 
crushed  ;  and  a  sealed  glass  tube  con- 
taining air,  having  been  lowered  (within 
a  copper  case)  to  a  depth  of  2000 
fathoms,  was  reduced  to  a  fine  powder 
almost  like  snow,  by  what  Sir  Wyville 
Thomson  ingeniously  characterized  as 
an  /wplosion,  the  pressure  having  ap- 
parently been  resisted  until  it  could  no 
longer  be  borne,  and  the  whole  having 
been  then  disintegrated  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. The  rationale  of  the  resistance  af- 
forded by  soft-bodied  animals  to  a  press- 
ure which  thus  affects  hard  glass  is  simply 
that  they  contain  no  air,  but  consist  of 
solids  and  liquids  only  ;  and  that  since 
their  constituent  parts  are  not  subject  to 
more  than  a  very  trifling  change  of  bulk, 
while  the  equality  of  the  pressure  in  every 
direction  will  prevent  any  change  in  their 
form,  there  is  really  nothing  to  interfere 
with  the  ordinary  performance  of  their 
vital  functions. 

The  entire  absence  of  solar  light,  which 
constitutes  another  most  important  pe- 
culiarity in  the  conditions  of  deep-sea 
life,  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  an 
absolute  bar  to  its  maintenance.  Experi- 
mental evidence  has  not  yet,  I  believe, 
been  obtained  of  the  direct  penetration 
of  the  solar  rays  to  more  than  100 
fathoms  ;  but  as  1  dredged  slow  growing 
red  calcareous  algae  (true  corallines)  in 
the  Mediterranean  at  a  depth  of  150 
fathoms  (at,  or  below,  which  Edward 
Forbes  also  would  seem  to  have  met 
with  them),  the  actinic,  if  not  the  lumi- 
nous, rays  must  probably  penetrate  to 
that  range.  Below  what  Edward  Forbes 
termed  the  coralline  zone,  it  would  seem 
impossible  that  any  other  type  of  vege- 
table life  can  be  sustained  than  such  as 
have  the  capacity  of  the  fungi  for  grow- 
ing in  the  dark  ;  living,  like  them,  upon 
material  supplied  by  the  decomposition 
of  organic  compounds.  Such  lowly 
plants  have  been  found  by  Professor  P. 
M.  Duncan  in  corals  dredged  from  more 
than  1000  fathoms*  depth. 

Upon  what,  then,  do  deep-sea  animals 
feed  ?  In  the  early  stage  of  this  inquiry 
it  was  ascertained  by  Dr.  Frankland  that 
the  samples  of  water  procured  by  the 
Porcupine,  not  only  at  considerable  dis- 
tances from  land,  but  also  from  bottoms 
exceeding  500  fathoms*  depth,  contained 
so  much  organic  matter  not  in  a  decom- 
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posing  state  that  animals  having  a  large 
absorbent  surface,  and  requiring  but  a 
small  proportion  of  solids  in  their  food, 
might  be  sustained  by  simple  imbibition. 
And  an  adequate  provision  for  the  con- 
tinual restoration  of  such  material  to  the 
ocean-water  seemed  to  be  made  by  the 
surf  ace- vegetation  which  fringes  almost 
every  sea-margin,  and  which  occasionally 
extends  itself  over  large  tracts  in  the  open 
ocean,  as,  notably,  in  the  Sargasso  Sea, 
But  the  Challenger's  researches  have 
thrown  a  new  light  on  this  question,  by 
showing  that  the  animals  of  the  deep  sea 
are  largely  dependent  for  their  food  upon 
the  minute  organisms  and  the  debris  of 
larger  ones,  which  are  continually  falling 
to  the  bottom  from  the  upper  waters. 

This  ddbris  (says  Mr.  Moseley)  is  no  doubt 
mainly  debrived  from  the  surface  pelagic  flora 
and  fauna,  but  is  also  to  a  large  extent  com- 
posed of  refuse  of  various  kinds  washed  down 
by  rivers,  or  floated  out  to  sea  from  shores,  and 
sunken  to  the  bottom  when  water-logged.  The 
dead  pelagic  animals  must  fall  as  a  constant 
rain  of  food  upon  the  habitation  of  their  deep- 
sea  dependents.  Maury,  speaking  of  the  sur- 
face foraminifera,  wrote,  "  The  sea,  like  {he 
snow-cloud,  with  its  flakes  in  a  calm,  is  always 
letting  fall  upon  its  bed  showers  of  microscopic 
shells. ' '  It  might  be  supposed  that  these  shells 
and  other  surface- animals  would  consume  so 
long  a  time  in  dropping  to  the  bottom  in  great 
depths  that  their  soft  tissues  would  be  de- 
composed, and  that  they  would  have  ceased  to 
be  serviceable  as  food  by  the  time  they  reached 
the  ocean-bed.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case, 
partly  because  the  salt  water  of  the  sea  exer- 
cises a  strongly  preservative  effect  on  animal 
tissues,  partly  because  the  time  required  for 
sinking  is  in  reality  not  very  great.* 

Of  this  Mr.  Moseley  assured  himself 
by  an  experimental  test,  which  indicated 
that  the  dead  body  of  a  floating  salpa 
might  sink  to  a  depth  of  2000  fathoms 
in  little  more  than  four  days,  while  its 
body  might  remain  for  a  month  so  far  un- 
decom posed  as  to  be  serviceable  as  food 
to  deep-sea  animals.  As  land  was 
neared,  moreover,  many  interesting 
proofs  were  obtained  of  the  feeding  of 
deep-sea  animals  on  debris  derived  from 
the  neighboring  shores. 

Thus,  off  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales  we 
dredged  from  400  fathoms  a  large  sea-urchin 
which  had  its  stomach  full  of  pieces  of  a  sea- 
grass  (Zostera)  derived  from  the  coast  above. 
Again,  we  dredged  from  between  the  New 
Hebrides  and  Australia,  from  1400  fathoms,  a 
piece  of  wood  and  half  a  dozen  examples  of  a 
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large  palm-fruit  as  large  as  an  orange.  In  one 
of  these  fruits,  which  had  hard  woody  external 
coats,  the  albumen  of  the  fruit  was  still  pre- 
served, perfectly  fresh  in  appearance,  and 
white  like  that  of  a  ripe  cocoanut.  The  hol- 
lows of  the  fruits  were  occupied  by  two  mol- 
luscs ;  the  husks  and  albumen  were  bored  by 
a  teredo-like  mollusc  ;  and  the  fibres  of  the 
husks  had  among  them  small  nematoid  worms.* 

Branches  of  trees,  also,  and  leaves  of 
shrubs,  in  a  water-logged  condition,  were 
occasionally  brought  up  in  the  dredge 
from  great  depths  ;  and  their  occurrence, 
as  Mr.  Moseley  remarks,  is  of  impor- 
tance, not  only  to  the  naturalist,  as  show- 
ing that  deep-sea  animals  may  draw  large 
supplies  of  food  from  such  sources,  but 
also  to  the  geologist,  as  indicating  the 
manner  in  which  specimens  of  land  vege- 
tation may  have  been  imbedded  in  de- 
posits formed  at  great  depths. 

The  entire  absence  of  sunlight  on  the 
deep-sea  bottom  seems  to  have  the  same 
effect  as  the  darkness  of  caves,  in  reduc- 
ing to  a  rudimentary  condition  the  eyes 
of  such  of  their  inhabitants  as  fish  and 
Crustacea,  which  ordinarily  enjoy  visual 
power  ;  and  many  of  these  are  provided 
with  enormously  long  and  delicate  feelers 
or  hairs,  in  order  that  they  may  feel  their 
way  about  with  these,  just  as  a  blind  man 
does  with  his  stick.  But  other  deep-sea 
animals  have  enormously  large  eyes,  en- 
abling them  to  make  the  best  of  the  little 
light  there  is  in  the  depths,  which  is 
probably  derived  (as  suggested  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Porcupine  dredgings)  from 
the  phosphorescence  emitted  by  many  deep- 
sea  animals,  especially  a  certain  kind  of 
zoophytes.  "  It  seems  certain,"  says 
Mr.  Moseleyf  "  that  the  deep  sea  must  be 
lighted  here  and  there  by  greater  or 
smaller  patches  of  luminous  alcyonarians, 
with  wide  intervals,  probably,  of  total 
darkness  intervening  ;  and  very  possibly 
the  animals  with  eyes  congregate  round 
these  sources  of  light. "  It  is  remarkable 
that  with  such  poverty  of  light  there 
should  be  such  richness  of  color  among 
deep-sea  animals.  Although  most  deep- 
sea  fish  are  of  a  dull  black  color,  and 
some  white  as  if  bleached,  deep-sea  crus- 
taceans, echinoderms,  and  zoophytes 
usually  exhibit  more  color  than  the  cor- 
responding forms  that  inhabit  shallow 
water.  Thus  the  deep-sea  shrimps, 
which  were  obtained  in  very  great  abun- 

*  "  Notes  by  a  Naturalist,"  p.  583. 
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dance,  were  commonly  of  an  intensely 
bright  scarlet ;  deep-sea  holothurians  are 
often  of  a  deep  purple  ;  and  many  deep- 
sea  corals  have  their  soft  structures  tinged 
with  a  madder-coloring  matter  resem- 
bling that  which  occurs  in  surface-swim- 
ming jelly-fish. 

As  was  to  be  expected  from  the  results 
of  the  Lightning  and  Porcupine  dredg- 
ings,  the  more  extended  explorations  of 
the  Challenger  have  shown  that  there  still 
live  in  the  sea-depths  a  number  of  animal 
forms  which  were  supposed,  until  thus 
found,  to  be  extinct,  existing  only  as  fos- 
sils. And  large  numbers  of  interesting 
new  genera  and  species  of  known  families 
of  animals  were  obtained  ;  while  many 
forms  which  had  been  previously  ac- 
counted of  extreme  rarity  have  proved  to 
be  really  common,  having  a  wide  geo- 
graphical range,  and  occurring  in  large 
numbers  in  particular  spots.  This  is  the 
case,  for  example,  with  the  beautiful 
pentaerinus,  a  survivor  from  the  old  Li- 
assic  times,  of  which  the  living  specimens 
preserved  in  all  the  museums  of  the  world 
could  have  been  counted  on  the  fingers 
not  many  years  ago,  all  of  them  having 
been  brought  up  on  fishing-lines  from 
the  neighborhood  of  the  West  India  Is- 
lands. As  many  as  twenty  specimens  of 
a  new  species  of  this  most  interesting 
type,  however,  had  been  brought  up  from 
a  depth  of  800  fathoms  in  one  of  the  Por- 
cupine dredgings  off  the  coast  of  Portu- 
gal. The  Challenger  made  a  large  col- 
lection, including  several  new  species, 
from  various  localities.  And  yet  more 
recently  the  dredgings  of  Professor  Alex- 
ander Agassiz  in  the  Gulf  ofrMexico  have 
shown  how  thickly  many  parts  of  the  sea- 


bed are  covered  with  these  ' '  lily  stars'  * 
mounted  upon  their  long  wavy  stalks. 

Those,  however,  who  had  expected  re* 
suits  of  greater  zoological  and  palaeonto- 
logical  importance  from  these  explora- 
tions must  confess  to  some  disappoint- 
ment : 

Most  enthusiastic  represental  ions  (says  Mr. 
Moseley)  were  held  by  many  naturalists,  and 
such  were  especially  put  forward  by  the  late 
Professor  Agassiz,  who  had  hopes  of  finding 
almost  all  important  fossil  forms  existing  in 
life  and  vigor  at  great  depths.  Such  hopes 
were  doomed  to  disappointment ;  but  even  to 
the  last,  every  cuttle-fish  which  came  up  in  our 
deep-sea  net  was  squeezed  to  see  if  it  had  a 
Belcmnite's  bone  in  its  back,  and  Trilobites 
were  eagerly  looked  out  for.  .  .  .  We 
picked  up  no  missing  links  to  fill  up  the  gaps 
of  the  great  zoological  family  tree.  The  results 
of  the  Challenger's  voyage  have  gone  to 
prove  that  the  missing  links  are  to  be  sought 
out  rather  by  more  careful  investigation  of  the 
structure  of  animals  already  partially  known 
than  by  hunting  for  entirely  new  ones  in  the 
deep  sea.* 

The  work  which  has  been  already  done 
by  Mr.  Moseley  himself  in  this  direction, 
contained  in  the  memoirs  he  has  pre- 
sented to  the  Royal  and  Linnaean  So- 
cieties, is  of  first-rate  value.  And  if  the 
whole,  or  even  any  considerable  part,  of 
the  vast  Challenger  collection  shall  be 
worked  out  by  the  various  specialists 
among  whom  it  has  been  distributed, 
with  anything  like  the  same  completeness 
and  ability,  it  cannot  be  questioned  that 
the  series  of  volumes  in  which  the  scien- 
tific results  of  this  voyage  will  be  em- 
bodied will  far  surpass  in  interest  and 
importance  those  reports  of  previous  Cir- 
cumnavigation Expeditions  which  are 
accounted  models  ofrf  their  class. — The 
Nifteteenth  Century. 
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BY    DR.  KARL    HILLEBRAND. 


The  publication  of  the  papers  which 
Metternich  left  behind  him  has  now  been 
begun,  and  has  recalled  the  attention  of 
Europe  to  the  somewhat  forgotten  per- 
sonality of  the  man  who  for  forty  years 

*  "Selection  from  Metternich's  Papers. M 
Edited  by  the  Chancellor's  son,  Prince  Richard 
Metternich-Winneburg.  Arranged  by  Alfons 
von  Klinkowstrom.  Authorized  OriginalfGer- 
man  edition.  Vienna.  Wilhelm  Braumtlller, 
1880.     First  Part.     Two  volumes. 


guided  Austrian  politics,  and  exercised 
an  apparently  profound  influence  on  the 
whole  of  Europe.  The  weighty  events 
and  the  important  men  of  the  second 
half  of  this  century  have  naturally  cast 
the  comparatively  small  men  and  things 
of  its  second,  third,  and  fourth  decade 
into  the  shade.  But  here  we  are  carried 
back  once  more  to  the  beginning  of  the 
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century,  when  men  and  things  were  not, 
indeed,  wanting  in  the  greatness  of  their 
proportions,  although  it  might  be  said 
that  they  cannot  compete  with  those  of 
our  day  in  lasting  historical  importance. 
In  fact,  the  present  two  volumes,  which 
are  all  that  have  as  yet  appeared,  bring 
before  us  one  of  the  principal  agents  in 
the  events  of  that  period  to  speak  of 
them  in  person,  and  they  remind  us,  in 
the  most  impressive  way,  that  the  old 
Chancellor,  who  is  to  our  generation 
nothing  more  than  an  embodiment  of 
that  long  period  of  dull  silence,  was  also 
once  young,  bold,  active,  animated,  and 
that  he  played  a  leading  part  in  the  most 
stirring  of  all  historical  dramas.  It  is 
in  this,  and  not  in  any  unexpected  dis- 
closures, that  the  interest  of  the  book 
lies.  The  autobiographic  fragments,  as 
well  as  the  other  essays  of  the  Prince, 
certainly  show  the  double  nature  of  the 
man  in  a  clearer  light  than  it  has  hitherto 
appeared  in  ;  but  that  was  by  no  means 
the  purpose  of  the  author.  It  is  his 
vanity  which  has  played  him  the  trick  of 
making  him  betray  himself,  as  Vanity  at 
times  will  do.  For  the  rest,  these  memo- 
rabilia, if  we  may  call  them  so,  are  all 
very  general,  and  except  for  indirect 
psychological  side-lights  such  as  this, 
they  offer  little  to  interest  us,  either  anec- 
dotal or  historical.  The  writer  glides 
rapidly  over  everything  in  the  events 
that  is  really  important  and  needs  ex- 
planation. We  get  judgments — flatter- 
ing judgments  of  himself  especially — ex- 
planations of  "  principles,"  but  we  learn 
nothing  new  about  the  occurrences  them- 
selves. At  most,  the  preliminary  history 
of  the  Postdam  Treaty,  which  was  al- 
ready so  fully  made  known  through 
Hardenberg's  Memoir,  is  completed  a 
little. 

The  book  falls  into  two,  happily  un- 
equal, halves,  of  which  the  recording 
statesman  fills  the  one,  and  the  acting 
statesman  the  other.  There  is  in  the  first 
place  an  "Autobiographical  Memoir," 
written  in  1&44,  supplemented  by  a 
* '  Key  to  the  Explanation  of  my  Way  of 
Thinking  and  Acting,"  written  in  1852, 
and  interpolated  with  a  "  History  of  the 
Alliances  of  1813  and  1814  "  written  in 
1829.*      Then  there  is  a  character  of 

*  The  tone  in  which  the  Emperor  Francis  is 
spoken  of  in  this  paper,  as  one  who  belonged 
to  the  past,  leads  me  to  surmise  that  the  paper 


Napoleon,  written  in  French  in  1820, 
and  a  character  of  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der, written  in  German  in  1829  ;  be- 
tween these  are  remarks  by  the  editor, 
which  might  have  been  fitly  given  under 
the  text,  while  the  highly  interesting 
quotations  from  unedited  letters  which 
they  contain  would  have  been  better  left 
to  the  second  part.  This  second  and 
much  more  comprehensive  and  interest- 
ing part  brings  together  letters,  dis- 
patches, reports,  instructions,  proposals, 
etc.,  of  the  years  1 793-1815,  and  mostly 
in  the  French  language.  It  is  there  that 
the  main  interest  of  the  book  ,  centres. 
True,  the  original  documents  from  Met- 
ternich's  official  work  which  are  here 
given  to  the  public  are  only  to  a  small 
extent  unprinted  before,  but  they,  of 
course,  contain  much  that  is  of  impor- 
tance, especially  from  the  period  of  his 
Paris  ambassadorship  (1 806-1 809),  and 
from  the  first  period  of  his  Ministry 
(1809-18 1 2),  though  even  these  are  ex- 
tremely fragmentary  and  full  of  gaps. 
However,  these  dispatches,  published 
here  for  the  first  time,  even  .when  they 
offer  nothing  new  to  the  historian,  are 
often  noteworthy  to  the  psychologist, 
and  always  entertaining  and  stimulating 
to  the  general  reader.  Of  course,  most 
of  the  reports  and  decrees  which  are 
given  in  this  work  are  already  published 
either  in  extracts  or  in  cxtaiso  in  Onck- 
en's  massive  "  History  of  Austria  and 
Prussia  during  the  War  of  Liberation," 
while  many  others,  often  much  more  im- 
portant, which  are  contained  in  the  later 
work,  are  entirely  wanting  in  "  Metter- 
nich's  Papers."  Nay,  we  seek  in  vain 
in  it  for  even  those  documents  by  whose 
publication  Oncken  has  set  the  Metter- 
nichian  politics  of  the  year  181 2  in  a 
quite  new,  and  on  the  whole  favorable 
light.  Much  also — as,  for  example,  the 
famous  nine  hours'  interview  between 
Napoleon  and  Metternich  in  the  Mar- 
colini  Palace  at  Dresden,  during  the 
armistice  of  181 3 — we  have  known  al- 
ready as  existing  for  more  than  twenty 
years  through  Thiers, to  whom  Metternich 
communicated  an  outline  of  it.*      We 


was  either  written  for  the  first  time,  or  at  any 
rate  was  rewritien,  after  1835. 

*  This  has  since  been  more  exactly  imparted 
to  us  by  Helfert,  in  his  "  Marie  Louise."  I 
intentionally  abstain  in  this  Review  from  all 
learned  critical  detail,  but  should  like  to  find 
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are,  moreover,  already  long  since  in- 
structed concerning  his  ambassadorship 
at  Vienna,  through  D'Haussonville,  who 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  ms. 
Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Talley- 
rand, and  of  whom  Th.  von  Bernhardi 
has.  already  made  excellent  use,  as  well 
as  through  Villemain,  to  whom  Count 
Narbonne  gave  extensive  communica- 
tions ;  and  again  more  recently  through 
Hardenberg,  Ranke,  Gentz,  Klinkow- 
strom,  and  J.  A.  von  Helfert,  who  have 
gone  profoundly — though  not  so  pro- 
foundly as  Oncken — into  the  Austrian 
State  archives  ;  we  are  already,  I  say, 
far  better  informed  on  many  matters, 
through  various  important  publications 
of  the  last  twenty  years,  than  through 
what  these  new  volumes  give  us,  which, 
for  example,  pass  over  the  history  of  the 
Treaty  of  January  3d,  1815,  and,  in  fact, 
do  not  so  much  as  mention  the  existence 
of  such  a  Treaty  at  all.  A.  Beer's  bi- 
ography of  the  Chancellor  (in  the  fifth 
volume  of  "  Der  Neue  Plutarch"), 
which   is  founded    throughout    on   ms. 

place  here  lor  a  single  observation  to  show  a 
little  proof  of  Mettcrnich's  trustworthiness. 
The  Chancellor  wrote  in  1857,  after  reading  the 
fifteenth  volume  of  Thiers's  M  Consulate  and 
Empire,"  an  account  of  his  relations  with  the 
French  statesman  in  the  tone  of  a  very  great 
and  mighty  lord,  who  had  condescended,  per- 
haps once  or  twice,  to  Teceive  the  little  ex-jour- 
nalist, but  had  no  further  dealings  with  him. 
Thiers  had  put  twelve  questions  10  him  in  Brus- 
sels, in  1850,  which  he  had  answered,  but  their 
conversation  was  confined  to  the  years  1809- 
c8io.  (See  this  account  in  the  "  Papers,*'  vol. 
1.  pp.  254,  255.)  Now  that  famous  Dresden  in- 
terview of  the  year  1813  is  contained  in  the 
sixteenth  volume  of  the  *•  Consulate  and  Em- 
pire," which  appeared  simultaneously  with 
the  fifteenth  in  the  year  1857.  In  it  Thiers 
states,  in  the  most  distinct  manner,  that  Met- 
ternich  had  communicated  to  him  an  outline  of 
that  interview.  This  statement  Metternich, 
who  was  then  still  alive,  and  indeed  writing 
the  account  mentioned  at  that  very  time,  has 
not  publicly  denied;  and  Thiers's  version  agrees 
so  entirely,  with  the  exception  of  some  little 
points,  with  the  Memorandum  of  1820,  pub- 
lished by  Helfert,  as  well  as  with  the  narrative 
written  in  1829  (published  in  the  work  before 
us),  that  since  nobody  could  know  the  import 
of  that  conversation  except  Metternich,  the 
Chancellor,  in  his  account  of  the  year  1857, 
could  have  simply — not  told  the  truth.  That 
Thiers  received  other  communications  from 
Metternich  after  1850  appears  from  the  re- 
mark of  the  editor  on  the  "  Mission  of  Otten- 
fels  to  Basle,"  vol.  1.  p.  268.  This  example 
may  suffice  to  explain  and  justify  certain  se- 
verities in  our  judgment  of  the  Chancellor. 


materials,  is  in  no  wise  superseded  by 
this  new  publication,  and  I  refer  to  this 
book  once  for  all,  as  also  to  A.  Spring- 
er's much  older  character  of  Metternich^ 
although  I  cannot  agree  with  all  judg- 
ments of  either  historian,  especially  not, 
as  will  appear,  with  Springer's.  As  far 
as  things  personal  are  concerned,  regard- 
ing which  both  the  author  and  the  edi- 
tor of  the  work  before  us  are  very  re- 
served, the  inadvertent  expressions  of 
Talleyrand,  Marmont,  Humboldt,  and 
other  contemporaries,  and,  above  all, 
Gentz 's  Diary,  Hormayr's  Lebens- 
bilder,  and  Varnhagen's  Memorabilia 
must  be  consulted,  if  we  are  to  form  a 
correct  idea  of  the  Chancellor's  figure. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  present 
publication  is  very  valuable.  For  a  his- 
tory of  the  time  it  can  only  be  used  un- 
der condition  of  careful  comparison 
with  other  sources.  For  the  character 
of  the  man  it  is  invaluable,  because  it 
gives  him  to  us  speaking  without  inter- 
ruption for  nine  hundred  pages  long. 
And  although  the  whole  book  as  yet 
treats  only  of  the  period  up  to  the  year 
1815,  we  get  to  hear  him  in  the  most  vari- 
ous ages  of  life,  now  as  a  stripling  of 
twenty,  now  as  a  young  man  in  the  thick 
of  affairs,  and  just  out  of  the  stir  of  bat- 
tle, and  now  as  a  discreet,  self-satisfied 
old  man,  who  sets  out  the  history  of  his 
life  and  paints  himself  in  the  way  he 
would  like  posterity  to  see  him.  A  fool- 
ish and  vain  undertaking,  we  may  say  at 
the  outset :  foolish,  because  Metternich 
as  he  was  is  much  more  interesting  than 
Metternich  as  he  would  like  to  be  ;  vain, 
because  with  all  his  trouble  he  has  en- 
tirely failed  to  present  himself  otherwise 
than  as  he  was.  If  the  first  half  of  the 
book  gives  us  the  opportunity  of  learning 
to  know  the  old  author,  the  second  puts 
the  means  in  our  hand  of  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  young  diplomatist, 
and  all  will  believe  my  word  when  I 
say  that  the  diplomatist  was  in  Met- 
ternich more  important  than  the 
author,  the  youth  more  interesting  than 
the  old  man.  But  since  the  Prince 
Chancellor,  in  a  dilettante  way,  laid  so 
much  stress  on  his  literary  talent,  let  us 
devote  a  little  attention  to  the  author  be- 
fore we  speak  of  the  statesman  ;  all  the 
more  because  the  author  oftentimes,  and 
certainly  without  meaning  it,  explains 
the  statesman,  but  especially  because  he 
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betrays  the  man  who  has  given  himself 
such  unspeakable  trouble  to  dress  him- 
self before  the  eyes  of  posterity.  The 
most  comprehensive  of  his  literary  essays 
—the  Autobiographical  Memoir — fur- 
nishes the  most  natural  occasion  and  in- 
strument for  describing,  in  a  few  lines, 
the  political  activity  of  the  man  till  his 
forty-second  year.  The  stirring  history 
of  that  period  may  be  read  in  Treit- 
schke's  unmatched  description  ;  the  se- 
cret political  games  of  the  years  1812- 
1813,  in  particular,  have  now  been  for 
the  first  time  completely  unfolded  to  us 
by  Oncken.  But  while  the  former,  by 
his  own  warm  partialities,  carries  us  into 
the  midst  of  the  hot  atmosphere  of  con- 
flicting passions,  and  compels  us,  so  to 
say,  to  feel  them  after  him,  the  latter 
has  the  rare  coolness  of  blood  to  be  able 
to  place  himself  and  us  outside  the  range 
of  fire  at  a  point  where  we  can  follow 
equally  well  the  movements  of  both 
armies  without  being  ourselves  drawn 
into  the  disturbing  fever  of  the  fight ; 
or,  to  speak  more  plainly,  he  collects, 
examines,  and  compares  all  statements 
and  testimonies,  like  a  conscientious,  in- 
defatigable, and  acute  investigator,  and 
leaves  it  to  ourselves  to  construct  out  of 
these  materials  bills  of  indictment,  pleas 
of  defence,  summings  up,  perhaps  even, 
if  we  have  the  turn  and  gift  for  it — a 
work  of  literary  art.  I  may  assume  that 
these  impressions  are  still  uneffaced  from 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  may  there- 
fore dispense  on  this  occasion,  with  pic- 
turing the  dark  background  of  the  time 
on  which  the  figure  of  the  Austrian 
statesman  moves. 

I. 

No  one  possessed  in  a  higher  degree 
than  Prince  Metternich  the  first  and  su- 
premest  virtue  of  the  statesman — that  of 
identifying  himself  with  the  State  he 
served.  This,  however,  was  somewhat 
at  the  expense  of  the  writer.  The  young 
Count  Clement,  born  in  Coblenz  in 
I773"»  educated  in  Strasburg  and  May- 
ence,  wrote  his  German  mother  tongue 
almost  as  well  as  French  before  he  set- 
tled on  the  Danube.  The  rhetorical 
proofs  which  are  afforded  us  of  that  show 
him  to  be  by  no  means  an  important 
master  of  style — and  who  would  require 
style  from  a  youth  of  twenty  if  this  youth 
was  not  named  Goethe  ? — but  his  lan- 


guage is  German  in  expression,  in  turn- 
ing, in  accentuation,  as  might  be  expect- 
ed of  a  Rhinelander.  For  fifteen  years 
obliged  almost  exclusively  to  the  use  of 
French,  then  from  his  thirty-sixth  year 
living  exclusively  in  Austria,  he  appears 
by  and  by  to  have  quite  lost  the  feeling, 
for  the  German  idiom.  It  was  at  that 
time  only  that  Austria  began  again  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  intellectual  life  of  Ger- 
many. But  the  Chancellor  appears  to 
have  had  little  intercourse  with  the  men 
to  whom  the  credit  must  be  given  of 
having  prepared  the  way  for  this  intel- 
lectual reunion.  His  German  is  not  the 
German  of  Grillparzer  or  of  Halm,  it  is 
•  the  German  of  the  I.  R.  bureaux.  Regu- 
lations are  made  "  iiber  seinem  Vor- 
schlag  '/'certain  things  exist  in  the  full- 
est "  Ausmasse  ;"  he  speaks  with  people 
about  the  "  Tagesbelange  ;M  he  permits 
himself  in  certain  things  "  einzurathen  ;" 
he  speaks  of  the  "  vor  Kurzem  bestand- 
enen  Herzogthum  Warschau  ;"  he  men- 
tions a  '  *  besonders  bei  der  Vertheidi- 
gung  eines  Platzes  sich  ausgezeichneten" 
young  man  ;  and  uses  many  other  Aus- 
tricisms.  But  still  more  striking  and 
offensive  is  the  French  style  of  his  Ger- 
man writings  ;  they  all  sound  like  transla- 
tions. Of  French  the  Chancellor  is,  of 
course,  completely  master.  Compare 
his  portrait  of  Napoleon,  written  in 
French,  with  his  sketch  of  Alexander,  in 
German,  in  which  the  only  good  thing  is 
a  saying  of  Napoleon's,  which  the  author 
takes  for  the  theme  of  his  variations. 
That  study  of  the  character  of  Napoleon 
dates  from  the  year  1820,  when  the 
author  still  stood  nearer  the  events  and 
persons,  when  his  ' '  system, ' '  and  the 
pedantic  tone  in  which  he  liked  to  dis- 
course, had  not  yet  ripened  into  their 
full  growth  ;  whereas  the  character  of 
Alexander  was  not  written  till  1829, 
when  the  Prince  had  already  adopted 
the  custom  of  regarding  himself  as  the 
incarnation  of  political  wisdom.  But 
the  chief  reason  of  the  superiority  of  the 
one  writing  over  the  other  lies  in  the 
more  perfect  command  of  the  instrument 
which  it  reveals. 

Not  that  Metternich* s  French  has  the 
merit  of  a  specially  individual  and  de- 
cided style,  but  it  is  simple,  correct, 
without  pretension,  and — it  is  living. 
French  was  the  language,  if  I  may  say 
so,  in  which  he  acted,  German  the  Ian- 
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guage  in  which  he  philosophized  upon  his 
actions  ;  and  Metternich's  action  was 
worth  more  than  his  philosophy.  His 
dispatches — and  they  are  almost  all  in 
French — are  written  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment ;  they  are  deeds  ;  their  aim  is 
to  report  to  us  what  has  been  done,  what 
has  been  heard,  to  indicate  what  is  to 
be  done,  what  is  to  be  said  ;  they  have 
no  intention  of  speaking  about  it.  Met- 
ternich  boasts  with  much  self-satisfaction, 
and  with  a  disdainful  side-glance  at  pro- 
fessors of  history,  that  he  has  "  made 
history,"  and  has  consequently  a  special 
call  to  write  it.  Nothing  can  be  more 
warranted  ;  only  in  writing  history  one 
must  not  forget  in  what  spirit  one  has 
made  it.  A  scholar  who  has  never  left 
his  study  cannot  see  things  and  show 
them  as  Caesar  and  Frederick  could. 
They  had  everything  still  present  to  their 
mind  ;  they  lived  through  it  once  again. 
But  the  Metternich  who  writes  the  his- 
tory lives  in  a  quite  different  atmosphere, 
sees  things  through  quite  different  (spec- 
tacles, and  finds  himself  in  a  quite  differ- 
ent temper  from  the  Metternich  who 
made  the  history.  This  is  indeed  not 
yet  so  much  the  case  in  the  very  suc- 
cessful, though  too  long,  portrait  of  Na- 
poleon already  mentioned.  As  we  have 
said,  five  years  had  hardly  passed  when 
he  wrote  since  his  last  meeting  with  the 
mighty  man  ;  but  more  especially,  as 
soon  as  Metternich  took  the  French 
tongue  in  his  mouth,  it  was  as  if  he 
mounted  his  war-horse,  which  of  itself 
bore  him  back  neighing  into  the  lines  of 
the  combatants.  How  flat  and  abstract, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  whole  Autobi- 
ography ;  how  indefinite  and  general  the 
expression;  how  completely  the  con- 
trary of  the  language  of  really  important 
men — of  Napoleon's,  for  example,  who 
so  often  speaks  in  these  volumes,  and 
whose  words  always  let  us  see  the  thing  it- 
self or  the  growth  of  the  thought,  as  if  the 
all-encompassing  veil  of  things  were  torn 
suddenly  away.  And  then  what  repeti- 
tions, what  commonplaces,  what  stereo- 
typed phrases  !  He  does  not  even  blush 
"  to  sleep  beside  a  volcano  without 
thinking  of  the  outpouring  of  lava." 
Oh,  Serene  Highness,  if  you  had  used 
such  language  to  the  fair  Frenchwomen 
whom  you  buzzed  about  in  the  Tuileries, 
you  had  lost  yourself  forever  with 
them  ! 


And  as  with  the  individual    expres- 
sions, so  with  the  whole  work  ;  no  situa- 
tion  stands  out   thoroughly,   no   figure 
rises  in  relief  from  the  monotonous  gray 
background  of  his  narrative.     If  conver- 
sations occur,  they  are  given  quite  con- 
ventionally.     Never    did  the  Emperor 
Francis,    never    did    the    Archduchess 
Marie  Louise,  speak  in  such  neatly  set 
phrases,  the  one  to  offer  him  the  Minis- 
try, and  the  other  to  sacrifice  herself,  like 
a  second  Iphigenia,  for  the  welfare  of 
her  Fatherland.    How  completely  differ- 
ent  a  ring   is  there  in   the  dispatches 
which    he  writes  from  Paris,   with   re- 
ports of  his  conversations  with  Napoleon 
or  Champagny  on  the  same  evening  on 
which  he  held  them.     So  men  speak. 
There  is  body  and  life  in  them  ;  but  the 
"  Franzerl"  that  speaks  like  a  leading 
article   of    the    Austrian    Observer  has 
never  lived.      There  are  many   happy 
words  in  his    French    dispatches ;    his 
confessions   affect    one   like   a    broken 
stream  of  tepid  water.     And  if  the  con- 
temporary letters  and  reports  furnish  the 
historian  with  little  new,  they  certainly 
supply  the  general    public  with   stimu- 
lating reading  which  makes  up  for  the 
tedium  of  the  "  Autobiographical   Me- 
moir."     For  example,  if  you  wish  to 
form  an  idea  of  how  the  young  Count 
"of  pleasant  exterior,  very  polite,  and 
never  loud"   (Ritter    Lang)  made    his 
appearance  in  Rastadt,  read  his  charm- 
ing natural  French  letters  to  his  young 
wife,   Kaunitz's    niece. .    We  think  we 
see  the  young  lord  fresh  from  the  socie- 
ty of  Coblentz  emigrants,  in  the  extem- 
porized theatre  at  the  court  of  the  Mar- 
grave, or  at  the  plebeian  table  of  the 
envoy  of  the  Directory.     No  trace  of  all 
this  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Memoir.     Nor 
does  the  little  bit  of  attache's  talk  about 
his  Dresden  period  (1801-1805),  which 
the  old  man  warms  up  for  us,  give  us 
any  insight  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
Electoral  Court  of  Saxony,  and  still  less 
a  picture  of  the  harmlessly  merry  young 
man  who  there  won  his  spurs  and  repre- 
sented   his    adopted  country,    Austria, 
with  grace,  with  modesty,  with  perfect 
form  and  with  open  eyes.     The  same  is 
true  of  the  short  description  of  his  resi- 
dence in  Berlin.     In  the  dispatches  be- 
longing to  that  memorable  period,  when 
he  was  enjoined  to  persuade  Prussia  to 
join  in  the  third  coalition,  there  is  a 
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warmth  of  emotion,  often  an  outburst 
of   hatred    and    contempt,   toward    the 
hereditary    enemy,     Prussia,     and     its 
'worthy  representatives,  Haugwitz,  Lom- 
bard,  Lucchesini,   but  at  times  also  a 
natural  nobility  of  language,  which  has 
left  no  echo  in  this  retrospective  view  of 
his  life.     This   may  be  said  in  a  still 
higher  degree  of  the  lively  reports  from 
Paris  in  the  year  1808,  when  the  cloud 
threatened  to    burst  on   Austria  every 
minute  ;    as  also  of  those  of  the  year 
1 810,  when  it  had  burst,  and  a  deceitful 
sunshine  smiled  over  the  young  alliance 
of  the  two  empires.     Indeed,  these  re- 
ports, in  which  he  so  often  brings  in  the 
great    potentate    himself   speaking,    are 
much  more  interesting  than  even  his  por- 
trait of  Napoleon,  which  is  yet  the  best, 
because  the  most  useful,  of  his  ^literary 
works.     The  narrator,  it  is  true,  comes 
out  rather  small  by  the  side  of  his  mighty 
interlocutor,  whom  one  hears  speaking 
as  if  in  the  body  in  every  one  of  his  self- 
forged  sentences.     Only  in  one  thing  has 
Metternich  the  advantage  of  the  great 
man  ;  he  is  no  upstart.     In  that  respect 
exactly  like  Madame  de  Remusat  and  all 
Talleyrand's  friends,  he  is  unable  Jto  ex- 
press too  strongly  how  badly  bred,  how 
awkward,  how  negligent  in  his  dress,  how 
pretentious  in  his  manner,  was  the  sol- 
dier-emperor.   Only  the  prolonged  dwell- 
ing on  such  defects  comes  better  from 
a  lady  than  from  a  statesman,  and  the 
Frenchwoman  is  a  far  greater  adept  in 
the  art  of  portraiture  than  the  German 
diplomatist.      On   the  other  hand,    we 
cannot  wonder  that  the  Chancellor  excels 
the  lady  in  the  psychological  analysis  of 
Napoleon's  character.     Women  general- 
ly see  through  men  faster  and  surer  than 
we  do,  but  they  find  it  harder  to  give  a 
methodical  account  of  their  impressions. 
Metternich' s  delineation  bears,  however, 
the  characteristic  mark  of  minds  of  his 
stamp  ;    it  would  fain  seek   to  detract 
from  the  greatness  of  the  personality  it 
describes  ;    it  passes  by  in  complete  si- 
lence    Napoleon's     legislative     genius, 
which   was,  perhaps,  greater  than    his 
military  ;    it  always  strives  to  explain  his 
achievements   through  the  littleness  of 
his  contemporaries,  the  incapacity  of  his 
opponents,  the  favor  of  circumstances. 
We  find  nothing  of  all  this  in  his  Paris 
reports.     They  are  cast  in  a  quite  ob- 
jective style.     The  Emperor  stands  be- 


fore us  as  he  lived  in  the  flesh.     One 
could  swear  about  every  word  that  he 
really  spoke  it,  one  could  guess  the  ges- 
tures of  the  hand  with  which  he  accom- 
panied it.     And  there  is  in  all  a  fresh- 
ness and  a  life  which  the  author  of  these 
dispatches  never  had  at  command  again. 
One  is  almost  led  to  believe  that  the  old 
Prince  himself  felt  dimly  that  his  box  of 
colors  contained  no  longer  anything  but 
gray,  for  he  wished  the  manuscript  of 
his  Autobiography  "  to  remain  forever, 
in  so  far.  as  human  care  can  so  provide, 
in  the  archives  of  his  house."     But  he 
permitted  it  '  *  to  be  used  according  to 
time  and  circumstances,  in  order  to  com- 
plete defective  historical  works,  or  to 
correct  erroneous  ones. "    I  do  not  know 
whether  a  service  has  been  done  to  the 
Chancellor's  memory    by  the    padding 
which  has  been  contributed  to  the  selec- 
tion from  his   dispatches  ;    it  certainly 
gains  nothing  by  the  comparison. 

Prince  Metternich  was  seventy-one 
years  old  when  he  undertook,  in  1844,  to 
write  a  history  of  his  life,  or,  rather,  a  his- 
tory of  his  public  work  ;  he  was  almost  an 
octogenarian  when  he  wrote  the  '  *  Key 
to  the  Explanation  of  my  Way  of  Think- 
ing and  Acting. ' '  Nothing  is  more  natu- 
ral than  that  he  should  not  have  given 
to  his  narrative  the  fresh  tone  which  his 
youthful  activity  had  breathed.  It  was 
natural,  also,  that  he  should  attribute  to 
his  public  life  a  conscious  plan,  which, 
in  reality,  it  had  hardly  the  repose  and 
freedom  to  pursue,  and  that  he  should 
ascribe  to  himself  principles  on  which  as 
a  young  man  of  thirty  he  had  never 
thought.  It  is  equally  natural,  too, 
that  his  memory  should,  in  spite  of  all 
printed  and  unprinted  helps,  play  him 
little  tricks,  which  do  not,  indeed,  come 
up  to  the  hardly  credible  errors  and  con- 
tradictions of  Odillon  Barrot  in  his  Au- 
tobiography, but  which  would  yet  be 
enough,  if  the  Prince  had  lived  in  Dino 
Compagni's  times,  instead  of  in  ours,  to 
serve  as  the  basis  of  an  explanation  of  the 
1  *  Autobiographical  Memoir, ' '  as  the  for- 
gery of  a  later  century.  But  there  are 
also  in  these  Memoirs  reticences  which 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  bad  memory 
alone,  and  which  indicate  that  there  was 
an  interest  in  concealing  many  things. 
There  is  a  tone  of  self-satisfaction,  and, 
above  all,  a  certain  moralizing  didactic 
strain,  running  through  his  whole  view 
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of  himself,  which  cannot  be  explained 
without  assuming  a  certain  amount  of 
conscious  hypocrisy.  This  ceaseless  talk 
about  "principles,"  this  eternal  asser- 
tion of  being  "  inaccessible  to  ambition" 
of  any  kind,  this  constant  appeal 
to  "the  always  clear  conscience," 
this  repeated  assurance  that  he  is  gov- 
erned neither  by  "selfishness  nor  love 
of  power,"  but  by  "  the  historical  ele- 
ment and  the  love  of  truth  which  pre- 
dominated in  his  feelings"  (what  lan- 
guage !) — this  monotonous  moralizing 
becomes  in  the  end  not  only  tedious — 
that  goes  without  saying  ;  the  whole 
Memoir  is  tedious,  if  it  may  be  permit- 
ted to  be  so  un  polite  with  so  exalted  an 
author — but  it  is  also  suspicious.  '  *  Con- 
science, conscience,  every  third  word  ! 
With  whom,  then,  are  we  speaking?" 
we  are  disposed  to  cry  out,  parodying 
Appiani  s  impatient  words  against  Mari- 
nelli.  Is  it  the  same  butterfly-minister 
(Nostitz)  who  in  Paris  and  Vienna  hov- 
ered around  so  many  beautiful  flowers 
that,  as  even  his  confidant  Gentz  la- 
ments, he  forgot  the  duties  of  his  office 
for  it  ?  Is  it  the  same  man  whom  Varn- 
hagen  knew  in  Prague  (1813)  "as  a  free- 
thinker in  religious  things?"  Is  it  the 
same  statesman  who  held  it  an  open 
question  for  months  whether  he  would 
go  in  for  "  Europe"  or  for  Napoleon  ? 
Goethe's  saying,  that  men  of  action  are 
always  without  a  conscience,  need  not 
be  taken  literally,  but  it  is  almost  certain 
that  they  cannot  be  so  conscientious  as 
old  Metternich  would  fain  make  himself 
out  to  have  been.  And  how  useless  is 
this  Pharisaical  tone  !  Why  should  he 
have  no  ambition  ?  Is  a  perfect  states- 
man even  conceivable  without  ambition  ? 
And  who  would  have  made  it  a  charge 
against  him,  if  he  had  thought  of  his 
own  Austria  before  anything,  and  had 
wished,  after  four  calamitous  wars,  only 
to  enter  upon  a  fifth  when  he  was  cer- 
tain of  his  point  ?  Who  would  have 
blamed  him  if,  while  a  freethinker,  he 
yet  contended  for  Catholic  interests  as 
the  Minister  of  a  Catholic  Power?  Who 
would  have  blamed  him  for  occasionally 
dividing  his  time  between  the  amiable 
Duchess  of  Sagan  and  the  business  of 
his  master?  And  if  he  had  openly  con- 
fessed to  posterity  what  it  first  learned 
from  the  indiscretion  of  his  confidant, 
that  jealousy  of    Prince  WindischgrStz 


caused  him  more  sleepless  nights  than 
the  wedge  which  Talleyrand's  intrigues 
were  driving  into  the  alliance  of 
"Europe,"  posterity  would  not  have 
praised  him,  but  would  have  smiled  and 
forgiven. 

Nay,  why  should  he  not  even  tell  an 
untruth  bravely  from  time  to  time  if  the 
interest  of  his  country  required  it  ?  For, 
after  all,  the  wrong  does  not  lie  in  tell- 
ing an  untruth,  but  in  being  untrue. 
The  most  veracious  man  may  often  be 
in  a  position  where  he  must  resort  to  a  lie. 
And  if  we  may  give  credit  to  contempo- 
raries, the  Count  did  not  fail  to  do  this 
any  more  than  later  the  Prince  did. 
"  M.  von  Metternich  is  on  the  best  road 
to  being  a  statesman  :  he  already  lies 
quite  beautifully."  said  Napoleon  to 
Madame  de  R6musat,  respecting  the 
young  man  of  thirty  ;  and  Macaulay 
mentions,  a  generation  later,  that  when 
some  one  at  Lady  Holland's  compared 
the  Chancellor  with  Mazarin — whom,  by 
the  way,  he  profoundly  despised — old 
Talleyrand  wittily  protested  that  "  there 
was  much  to  be  said  against  that :  in 
particular,  the  Cardinal  deceived,  but 
never  lied  ;  M.  de  Metternich  always 
lies,  and  deceives  nobody." 

In  writing  this  Autobiography  of  his, 
the  Chancellor  went  even  further  :  he 
no  longer  told  stories,  for  he  had  finished 
by  believing  those  he  had  so  often 
told.  How  this  tone  falls  off  by  the  side 
of  the  grand  truthfulness  of  a  Rousseau 
or  a  Goethe — for  since  history  is  never 
so  true  as  poetry,  the  "  history  maker" 
cannot  be  so  true  as  the  poet ; — but  even 
with  the  plain  ways  of  Hardenberg  or 
Palmerston,  this  ostentation  of  virtue 
contrasts  as  theatrical  declamation  does 
with  natural  conversation  among  friends. 
If  the  old  man  were  to  be  believed,  the 
supple,  merry  young  man  of  the  world, 
whom  old  Kaunitz  declared  to  be  a 
"  perfect  cavalier,  a  good,  amiable  man 
of  the  most  exquisite  verve,"  was  al- 
ready, at  the  age  of  twenty,  a  sage  with 
fixed  principles,  who  was  deeply  moved 
by  the  "  moral  degradation  of  France" 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  who  dreaded 
the  greatest  danger  to  Europe  from  the 
revolution  which  destroyed  all  morality, 
and  made  it  the  task  of  his  life  to  war 
against  this  source  of  evil,  in  order  to 
ward  off  these  dangers  from  his  chosen 
fatherland,  that  paradise  of  innocence 
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the  Vienna  of  Kutschera  and  Traut- 
mannsdorf  !  He  had  "  never  lived  a 
single  hour  for  himself  from  his  earliest 
youth  till  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  a  labori- 
ous Ministry."  Duty  alone  prompted 
him  to  persevere  in  ttie  thorny  career 
which  was  so  distasteful  to  him.  When 
still  only  two-and-twenty,  "  inaccessible 
to  all  prejudice,  and  seeking  in  every- 
thing only  the  truth,  he  shrank  from  po- 
litical life,"  and  "  would  have  preferred 
remaining  in  private  life,  and  devoting 
his  time  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sci- 
ences, particularly  the  exact  and  natural 
sciences."  "  The  diplomatic  career 
might  certainly  flatter  his  ambition,  but 
he  was  never  all  his  life  through  accessi- 
ble to  that  feeling."  "  He  did  not  fear 
to  fall  into  the  false  paths  into  which  so 
many  men  were  drawn  by  their  heated 
imagination,  and  especially  by  their  sel- 
fishness, because  he  felt  himself  to  be 
entirely  free  from  those  faults  ;  but  he 
knew,  on  the  other  hand,  the  many  and 
dangerous  rocks  of  his  new  position  " 
(as  Ambassador  in  Paris  in  1806),  "  and 
trusted,  therefore,  to  confine  all  his  am- 
bition to  at  least  hindering  evil  where  he 
saw  it  to  be  impossible  to  effect  good." 
"  Free  as  he  was  all  his  life  from  the 
sting  of  ambition,  he  felt  only  the  weight 
of  the  chains  "  which  the  assumption  of 
the  Ministry  in  1809  imposed  upon  him, 
and  nothing  gave  him  courage  to  under- 
take it,  but  "  the  strong  and  pure  soul"  of 
the  Emperor  Francis  ;  for  he  had  "  only 
two  points  on  which  it  seemed  possible  for 
him  to  support  himself — his  conscience 
and  the  immovable  strength  of  character 
of  the  Emperor  Francis, ' '  who  naturally, 
also,  always  "obeyed  strictly  the  voice 
of  his  conscience."  The  interest  of 
Austria  and  the  House  of  Hapsburg  had 
no  excitement  for  these  two  pure  and 
strong  souls.  How  deeply,  then,  had 
Joseph  II. mistaken  his  Florentine  nephew 
when  he  said  that  "  noble  moral  motives 
made  not  the  smallest  impression  on 
him,"  and  that  only  "one  means,  fear, 
could  move  him."  The  sceptical  uncle 
doubted  even  as  to  his  religious  char- 
acter. Not  so  the  Minister.  It  was 
only  because  the  "  pretended  first  mar- 
riage" of  Napoleon  with  Josephine  was 
a  concubinage,  that  he  could  bring  him- 
self to  give  his  pious  master  the  advice 
to  give  the  hand  of  his  daughter  to  the 
Emperor  of  the  French.     Moreover,  it 


is  nowhere  stated  that  Metternich  ever 
dissuaded  the  Emperor  Francis  from  his 
fourth  marriage  (181 6)  with  a  divorced 
lady.  Probably  the  marriage  of  the 
Crown  Princess  of  Wiirtemberg  was  also 
only  a  "  pretended  "  one,  because  the 
Crown  Prince  was  a  Protestant  and  the 
Pope  granted  the  divorce.  "Had  it 
been  otherwise,  the  affair  could  never 
have  been  thought  of."  As  Goethe  says, 
"  To  show  what  is  moral,  we  give  our- 
selves full  and  free  permission  to  com- 
mit a  fraud."  It  is  possible,  but  not 
probable,  that  in  the  year  1809  Metter- 
nich knew  nothing  of  the  ecclesiastical 
marriage  of  Josephine  which  was  cele- 
brated by  Cardinal  Fesch,  before  two 
witnesses,  on  the  istof  December,  1804, 
the  evening  before  the  coronation  ;  it  is 
impossible  that  he  should  have  been  ig- 
norant of  it  in  1844,  when  he  wrote  the 
following  words:*  "This  question" 
(the  divorce)  "  was  no  question  for  the 
Church,  and  consequently  none  for  the 
Emperor.  Napoleon  had  concluded  a 
civil  marriage,  and  it  was  not  a  valid 
marriage  in  the  eye  of  the  Church.  Had 
it  been  otherwise,  the  thing  could  cer- 
tainly not  have  been  entertained."  For 
Francis  was  more  scrupulous  than  his 
son-in-law  ;  he  had  never  climbed  into 
any  marriage-bed  on  which  the  priest 
had  not  pronounced  a  blessing  ;  nor  did 
he  ever  sue  for  a  divorce,  but  waited 
always  patiently  till  his  wives  died  a 
natural  death  before  he  married  again, 
"  ere  those  shoes  were  old  with  which 
he  followed  his  poor  wife's  body." 

But  how  ?  I  hear  my  friends  say  ; 
thou,  always  so  anxious  to  do  justice  to 
every  one  ;  thou  who  seekest  ever  to  ex- 
plain and  understand  all,  even  evil,  in- 
stead of  condemning  it,  and  who,  even 
when  thou  condemnest,  always  strivest 
to  do  so  in  the  most  moderate  terms  ; 
who  constantly  maintainest  thyself  to  be 
so  free  from   all   Liberal  national  and 


*  Assuming  even  that  Metternich  had  not  in 
1844  known  what  all  the  world  knew,  and  what 
Thiers  in  the  following  year  (1845)  related  cir- 
cumstantially in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  "  Con- 
sulate and  Empire,"  he  must  have  known  it  in 
1852  when  he  resumed  again  his  history  of  his 
life  which  had  been  broken  off  just -at  this 
point?  and  ought  to  have  corrected  these  last 
pages  to  which  he  joined  on  the  new  matter. 
Madame  de  Remusat's  "  Memoirs"  have  re- 
cently given  us  some  new  details  of  Napole- 
on's ecclesiastical  marriage. 
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party  bonds — how  comest  thou  to  this 
bitterness  ?  Let  alone  Francis,  ' '  who 
thought  the  preservation  of  his  own  per- 
son the  one  infinitely  important  thing," 
to  use  once  more  Joseph  II. 's  words; 
but  Metternich,  an  important  and.  also  a 
well-wishing  man,  who  at  bottom  sought 
only  the  best  for  his  master  and  his  coun- 
try and  carried  it  out  in  his  own  way  ? 
Well,  and  so  he  stood  before  my  eyes, 
in  spite  of  the  conventional  phraseology 
of  virtue  in  which  his  official  disclosures 
are  couched,  as  a  loyal  opponent  of  a 
National  Germany  and  of  a  free  public 
political  life — up  to  the  appearance  of 
the  present  work.  But  in  this  work  the 
language  is  no  longer  the  generally-ac- 
cepted language  of  a  period,  or  of  a  pro- 
fession, which  implies  no  more  hypocrisy 
than  the  social  forms  which  we  all  use 
when  we  ask  with  solicitude  after  the 
welfare  of  "  our  neighbor's  old  cat." 
(Heine.)  Nor  is  it  here  a  question  of 
the  attainment  of  a  particular  positive 
end,  or  the  prevention  of  a  particular 
positive  evil,  by  means  of  an  opportune 
falsehood.  We  have  here  pure  hypoc- 
risy, the  endeavor,  demanded  by  nothing, 
and  inspired  by  vanity  alone,  to  set  one's 
self  in  the  most  favorable  light,  with  an 
absolute  indifference  to  truth.  It  is  not 
the  enemy  by  conviction  of  all  we  have 
learned  to  prize  that  I  accuse,  but  the 
hypocrite  pure  and  simple,  with  whom 
one  has  no  patience,  whether  he  sits  in 
the  "  Committee  of  Public  Welfare,"  or 
in  the  palace  of  the  "  Ballplatz  ;"  and 
the  more  indulgent  one  is  to  the  weak- 
nesses of  men,  if  they  leave  but  the  germ 
of  truth  untouched,  the  sterner  one  has 
the  right  and  the  duty  to  be  where  naked 
falsehood  palms  itself  off  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  virtue. 


II. 


It  is  fortunate  for  Metternich  that  he 
will  be  judged,  not  by  his  Memoirs,  but 
by  his  dispatches  ;  for  these  make  clear 
to  every  unprejudiced  mind  how  bravely 
and  silfully  and  unweariedly  he  fought 
in  those  hot  years  for  the  interest  of 
Austria  which  was  committed  to  him  ; 
how,  allying  himself  with  or  against  Na- 
poleon, according  to  circumstances,  he 
wrought  honestly  to  prevent  the  unity  of 
Germany  and  the  independence  of  Italy  ; 
and  with  what  perspicacity  he  constantly 


saw  that  Prussia  was  a  much  more  dan- 
gerous enemy  of  Austria  than  France 
was.  He  may  have  sometimes  erred  in 
this  Austrian  politics  of  his,  especially 
on  the  Eastern  question  ;  but  at  any  rate 
he  had  a  right — Hay,  it  was  his  duty — to 
pursue  an  egoistic  Austrian  policy  as  Tal  - 
leyrand  pursued  an  egoistic  French  one  ; 
and  would  to  God  the  Prussian  diploma- 
tists in  Vienna  in  1814  had  been  as  supple, 
as  obstinate,  and  as  successful  in  their 
affairs  as  he  was  in  his  !  What  is  intol- 
erable is  only  the  hypocrisy  with  which 
he  continually  identifies  the  interests  of 
Austria  with  the  absolute  moral  right  ; 
for  "  true  power  lies  in  right  alone," 
and  *'  the  so-called  Metternichian  sys- 
tem was  no  system,  but  a  Weltordnungy" 
as  he  himself  modestly  says. 

No  one  has,  in  fact,  contributed  more 
than  the  Chancellor  to  introduce  into 
diplomacy  this  pharisaical  tone,  which 
prevailed  on  the  Continent  from  18 14  to 
about  i860.  He  himself  adopted  this 
tone  only  after  he  came  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Talleyrand,  who  is  known  to  have 
carried  political  cant  to  its  extreme.  The 
disciple  was,  indeed,  not  so  shameless 
as  the  old  sinner  of  the  Rue  St.  Floren- 
tin.  "  We  must  never,"  said  the  un- 
co wled  and  married  Bishop  of  Autun, 
who  had  served  Louis  XVI.,  the  Direc- 
tory, the  Consulate,  the  Empire,  who 
now  served  the  Legitimist  line,  and  was 
finally  to  serve  the  dynasty  of  Orleans  ; 
the  true  promoter  of  secularization,  and 
now  the  defendant  of  the  legitimate  King 
of  Saxony,  whose  ducats  jingled  all  the 
while  in  his  pockets — "  we  must  never 
turn  away  from  the  true  power,  which 
consists  in  virtue  alone.  In  the  rela- 
tions of  peoples  to  one  another,  justice 
is  the  first  virtue.  It  was  "  out  of  a 
true  interest"  for  Prussia  that  he  de- 
sired to  deny  her  those  "  apparent  ad- 
vantages" which,  "  acquired  by  injus- 
tice and  dangerous  to  Europe,  would  be 
fatal  sooner  or  later  to  herself."  The 
good  man  !  That  means  in  plain  Eng- 
lish that  Prussia  should  not  be  allowed 
to  obtain  Saxony,  because  the  interest  of 
France  demanded  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  secondary  States  of  Ger- 
many. As  compared  with  language  like 
this,  Metternich's  is,  of  course,  to  be 
called  almost  plain,  if  not  even  vera- 
cious. He  disapproved  of  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Saxony  not  by  any  means  ' '  be- 
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cause  it  would  make  Prussia  greater," 
but  because  it  would  render  the  realiza- 
tion of  a  United  Germany  more  diffi- 
cult, if  "one  of  the  powers  which  are 
called  to  protect  the  common  Father- 
land" should  annex  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant States.  Both  documents  be- 
long to  December,  1814,  when  Harden- 
berg's  untimely  confidence,  and  Hum- 
boldt's pretentious  clumsiness,  robbed 
Prussia  of  the  fruit  of  her  victory  ;  and 
this  language  was  thenceforward,  for 
half  a  century,  the  universal  language  of 
European  statesmen,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Palmerston.  Louis  XVIII. 
and  George  IV.  the  Virtuous,  Louis 
Philippe  and  his  Minister  Guizot,  An- 
cillon  and  his  crowned  scholar,  Lamartine 
and  Napoleon  III.,  all  took  this  unc- 
tuous language  in  their  mouth,  since  the 
greatest  diplomatist  of  the  century, 
thanks  to  this  mixture  of  impudence  and 
lies,  had  won  for  his  conquered  Father- 
land an  entrance  into  the  society  of  the 
conquerors. 

Metternich  would  certainly  not  allow 
that  he  had  first  learned  these  "  princi- 
ples" of  his  from  Talleyrand  His 
whole  Autobiography  is  written  with  the 
conscious  intention  of  proving  the  unity 
and  continuity  of  his  whole  life,  and  of 
showing  that  he  never  erred  by  so  much 
as  "  a  ringer-breadth  from  the  ways  of 
God."  There  are  people  who  think  that 
the  merit  of  immobility  is  not  so  great, 
nay,  that  immobility  is  hardly  possible  in 
any  such  strict  degree:  "  Le  monde 
n'est  qu'une  branloire  perenne  ;  toutes 
choses  y  branlent  sans  cesse  ....  La 
Constance  n* est  autre  chose  qu'un  branle 
languissant. "  But  it  is  only  frivolous 
doubters,  without  moral  earnestness,  like 
Montaigne,  who  say  so,  because  they  are 
so  far  gone  that  they  place  truth  before 
consistency,  and  naively  confess  : 
"  Tant  y  a  que  je  me  contredis  bien  a 
Tadventure  ;  maisla  verit6,  je  nela  con- 
tredis pas."  The  Chancellor  was  of 
the  contrary  opinion  ;  he  set  no  great 
store  by  truth  if  only  consistency  were 
proved.  Does  he  not  give  himself  out 
as  having,  while  still  a  youth  of  seven- 
teen, acquired  this  his  lifelong  convic- 
tion of  the  power  of  Right  and  Virtue  as 
the  two  immovable  pillars  of  all  sound 
politics.  Namely,  he  was  sent  in  his 
fifteenth  year  (1788)  along  with  his 
brother,  a  year  and  a  half  younger,  to 


the  University  of  Strasburg,  where  he 
remained  till  the  year  1790,  to  settle 
then  at  the  High  School  of  Mayence. 
In  the  former  place  he  had  a  revolution- 
ist for  his  teacher,  and  was  witness  of  a 
popular  tumult.  "  The  doctrines  of  the 
Jacobins  and  the  appeal  to  popular  pas- 
sions filled  him  with  an  aversion  which 
age  and  experience  only  strengthened  in 
him."  On  his  way  to  Mayence  he  went 
to  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  Leo- 
pold II.,  at  Frankfort,  and  "  felt,  with 
the  whole  force  of  the  impressionable 
period  of  youth,  the  contrast  between 
the  country  he  had  just  left,  polluted 
with  the  first  risings  of  Jacobinism,  and 
the  place  in  which  human  greatness 
united  itself  with  a  noble  national  spirit' ' 
— written  anno  1790,  in  Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine  !  From  that  hour  onward 
he  knew  what  his  mission  in  life  was  : 
"  I  felt  that  the  revolution  would  be  the 
enemy  whom  I  should  have  further  to 
fight,  and  so  I  set  myself  to  study  this 
enemy  and  to  enlighten  myself  regarding 
his  position."  All  at  seventeen  years  of 
age  !  What  is  Pico  della  Mirandola  as 
compared  with  this  precocity  ?  In  order 
to  study  the  enemy  he  went,  on  the  one 
hand,  into  "  the  select  society"  of 
French  emigr/s,  and,  on  the  other,  into 
the  by  no  means  select  society  of  May- 
ence club-men,  such  as  Hofmann  and 
George  Forster.  This  seems,  moreover, 
to  have  been  the  sole  "  study"  of  the 
young  student,  who,  it  is  said,  brought 
very  limited  knowledge  with  him  from 
his  university  course.  "  Kotzebue,  the 
dramatist,  lived  at  that  time  in  May- 
ence ;  he  was  then  a  warm  adherent  of 
a  school  which,  twenty-five  years  later, 
turned  its  dagger  against  him."  For 
Karl  Sand  was  in  Metternich's  eyes  a 
Jacobin,  like  Stein,  Gneisenau,  Scharn- 
horst,  and  all  others  who  did  not  count 
the  condition  of  Germany  before  and 
after  the  revolution  to  be  the  ideal  of  a 
State,  '  *  in  which  human  greatness  allied 
itself  with  a  noble  national  feeling. ' ' 

Metternich  belonged  to  the  circle  of 
the  emigres  where  such  "  principles" 
were  considered  bon  ton ;  but  the  oili- 
ness  did  not  come  till  later.  Like  the 
whole  generation  from  which  in  litera- 
ture our  Romanticists  recruited  their 
strength,  Metternich  was  not  yet  the  in- 
carnation of  abstract  virtue  which  he  af- 
terward became.      Everything  has  un- 
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doubtedly  more  moderation  and  taste 
with  the  born  nobleman  ;  but  at  bottom 
he  shows,  both  in  his  youth  and  in  his 
age,  the  same  disposition  which  we  see 
in  the  two  men  of  plebeian  origin  who 
were  ennobled  by  him,  Frederick  von 
Gentz  and  Frederick  von  Schlegel.  He 
certainly  had  not  the  philosophical  edu- 
cation of  these  two  men  of  letters  ;  but 
he  was  a  clever  young  man,  not  exactly 
eminent,  but  with  a  gift  of  easy  acquisi- 
tion and  a  highly  seductive  nature. '  It 
was  this  amiable  personality  of  his  that 
conquered  for  him  the  hearts  of  women 
and  princes  ;  for  it  is  said  that  both  are 
for  the  most  part  won  best  by  the  same 
means.  Would  these  have  been  suf- 
cient  to  have  set  him  so  high,  if  he  had 
not  been  born  in  a  high  station  ?  W. 
von  Humboldt  says  no,  and  favor  was 
certainly  needed  in  order  to  be  nomina- 
ted at  twenty-one  as  Ambassador  of  the 
German  Empire  at  the  Hague,  and  luck 
was  needed  in  order  to  fill  at  thirty^six 
the  prominent  position  of  First  Minister 
of  the  Austrian  Empire.  A  grand  mar- 
riage with  the  granddaughter  of  Kaunitz 
— which  his  father  was  clever  enough  to 
bring  about,  and  concerning  which  A. 
Wolf,  in  his  work  on  the  Princess  Liech- 
tenstein, tells  us  many  more  delightful 
things  than  the  autobiographer  does — 
made  it  easier  for  him  to  get  a  first  start. 
Nothing  came  of  his  Dutch  ambassador- 
ship, because  Pichegru  stopped  his  way 
by  the  taking  of  Nimwegen,  but  at 
twenty-five  years  old  he  was  already 
representative  of  the  Assembly  of  West- 
phalian  Counts  at  the  Rastadt  Congress  ; 
at  twenty-seven  he  was  Ambassador  of 
Austria  at  Dresden  ;  and  at  thirty  Am- 
bassador at  Berlin,  where  he  first  began 
properly  to  enter  into  history.  The 
whole  history  of  that  period,  unlike  that 
of  ours,  was  made  by  young  people  ; 
Napoleon,  the  Emperor  Francis,  Alex- 
ander I.,  Frederick  William  III.,  were 
little  older  than  their  Ministers,  Mar- 
shals, and  Envoys.  In  this  youthful 
period  in  Berlin  and  Paris  (from  1804 
to  1809)  he  shows  himself  most  bril- 
liantly, because  he  was  nowhere  so  much 
in  his  place  as  in  the  situation  he  filled 
at  both  these  courts.  Metternich  was  a 
born  and  finished  diplomatist :  confident 
in  his  address,  pliable,  high-bred,  with- 
out conceit,  with  early  knowledge  of  the 
world,  with  an  easy  talent  for  writing, 


and,  what  is  the  main  thing,  with  a  de- 
cided love  for  his  work  and  an  honest 
desire  to  promote  the  interest  of  his 
country.  Even  "  mystification  belonged 
to  the  natural  gifts  of  the  Minister,  who 
often  made  use  of  it  in  social  intercourse, 
to  the  despair  of  men  about  him"  (No- 
stitz). 

Although  his  diplomatic  activity  had 
not  the  results  hoped  for  from  it,  either 
in  Berlin  or  in  Paris,  he  yet  did  good 
service,  and  learned  to  know  men   and 
circumstances,  which  knowledge  was  to 
be  of  the  greatest  use  to  him  a  few  years 
later.      It  was  Talleyrand  who  in  par- 
ticular exercised  a  determining  influence 
upon  him.     Not  only  because,  so  far  as 
diplomatic  tactics   go,  he  was  himself 
formed    in    the    same   school,  but    he 
was  influenced  by  him  in  the  substance 
of  his  politics  also.      Metternich    cer- 
tainly spoke  at  a  later  period  very  disap- 
provingly of  this  teacher  of  his,  whom  he 
classes  in  the  same  motley  category  with 
Richelieu,  Mazarin,  Canning,  Capodis- 
tria,  and  other  very  bad  men,  for  whom 
the  old  Chancellor  continually  professes 
to  have  the  greatest  contempt.     Talley- 
rand would  probably  have  been  quite 
satisfied  in  such  company  ;    at  any  rate 
he  deserved  such  distinction  all  through  ; 
he  was  the  truest  successor  of  the  great 
French   statesmen   of    the    seventeenth 
century,  and  all  the  greater  because  he 
followed  their  doctrines  and  examples, 
not  according  to  the  letter,  but  with  the 
freer  guidance  of  the  spirit.     It  was  he 
who  prepared  the  way  for  a  Franco- Aus- 
trian alliance  in   18 14,  because  he  saw 
that  since  the  entrance  of  Russia  and 
Prussia  into  the  fellowship  of  European 
States,  the  chessboard  was  quite  altered 
for  France,   and  that    Richelieu,   if  he 
were  to  rise  from  the  dead,  would  have 
seen  in  his  lifelong  enemy,  Austria,  his 
natural  ally  against  the  national  German 
Power  of  the  North.     In  the  year  1808, 
however,  Talleyrand  was  not  yet  in  a 
position  to  think  of  France,  for  he  had 
enough  to  do  to  think  of  himself,  who 
had  fallen  into  disfavor.     He  always  as- 
serted that  he  had  dissuaded  Napoleon 
from  the  Spanish  expedition  ;  Napoleon 
always  denied  it.     However  it  was,  Tal- 
leyrand was  not  in  favor  in  1808,  and 
he  was  able  to  persuade  Metternich  that 
it  was  his  wise  foresight  alone,  and  his 
courage  to  give  expression  to  it,  that  de- 
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prived  him  of  his  office  as  Foreign  Min- 
ister. He  persuaded  Metternich  of  much 
besides,  and  especially  of  this,  that  Na- 
poleon would  never  change  himself  or  his 
policy,  and  that,  since  he  could  not  go  on 
as  he  had  done  forever,  his  overthrow 
must  inevitably  come  sooner  or  later. 
He  had  already  formed  a  powerful  and 
numerous  party  at  home — it  consisted  of 
Talleyrand  and  Fouch6,  Fouch£  and 
Talleyrand — which  only  waited  for  an 
opportunity  of  ridding  themselves  of  the 
usurper ;  a  war  with  Austria,  in  which 
the  nations  would  rise,  as  in  Spain, 
would  be  the  signal  for  an  outbreak  ; 
for  the  French  people  were  tired  of  end- 
less war,  and  thirsted  for  peace,  but 
knew  well  that  it  never  could  have  peace 
so  long  as  Napoleon  sat  on  the  throne. 
To  us  such  language  sounds  simply  like 
that  of  high  treason  ;  and  even  Metter- 
nich may  have  thought  it  so  in  his  inner- 
most mind,  but  that  did  not  prevent  him 
from  turning  it  to  account  for  himself 
and  his  master.  He  believed  it  all — as 
he  subsequently  believed  Bernadotte 
when  he  predicted  to  him  in  1814  the 
rising  of  the  French  people  as  soon  as 
the  foreign  armies  had  passed  over  the 
borders— and  he  reported  it  all  faithfully 
to  Vienna.  The  whole  mystery  why  he 
at  that  time  insisted  on  war  almost  as 
eagerly  as  Archduke  Charles  and  Stadion, 
lies  in  this.  And  nowhere  do  we  see  in 
a  more  striking  light  Metternich's  talent 
for  assimilating  foreign  points  of  view 
than  in  the  masterly  dispatches  of  the 
year  1808.  That  was  all  changed  after 
he  had  been  removed  from  Talleyrand's 
influence  for  four  or  five  years.  He  re- 
tained the  methods  of  Talleyrand,  but 
Talleyrand's  ideas  he  did  not  again  adopt 
till  1 814. 

The  period  now  began  (1809 -18 13) 
when  he  cunctando  restituit  rem,  or  at 
least  by  skilful  temporizing  and  singular 
good  luck,  won  a  breathing  time  for  Aus- 
tria. At  what  price,  history  tells  us. 
The  marriage  of  the  Archduchess  with 
Napoleon  was  an  excellent  move,  and 
at  bottom  one  to  which  no  objection 
can  be  made  when  one  considers  the  not 
very  delicate  nature  of  the  father  and  the 
daughter  whom  he  sold.  This  marriage 
was  entirely  an  affair  of  Metternich's, 
though  in  his  Autobiography  he 
would  have  us  believe  the  contrary  ;  but 
his  own  writings  of  the  year  1810  show 


it  clearly.*  It  was  the  successful  policy 
of  these  first  five  years  of  his  administra- 
tion, which  he  sought  subsequently  to 
reduce  to  a  system,  and  to  explain 
through  all  sorts  of  principles.  His  ac- 
tual merit  was  great  enough  not  to  need 
such  supplementary  explanations.  He 
preserved  for  Austria  her  position  as  a 
great  Power,  when  she  was  mortally 
wounded,  robbed  of  her  best  provinces, 
shut  out  from  the  sea,  crushed  by  fear- 
ful defeats,  exhausted  by  national  bank- 
ruptcy ;  Metternich  always  uses  the 
euphemism  "  financial  measure" — nay, 
he  brought  her  out  of  her  difficulties 
greater  not  only  than  he  had  found  her, 
but  greater  than  she  had  been  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
And  it  was  not  luck  only.  No  one  knew 
how  to  estimate  the  proportions  of 
strength  better  than  he.  He  had  already 
seen  clearly,  after  the  Vienna  Peace, 
when  he  undertook  the  government, 
that  in  the  fearful  position  in  which  Aus- 
tria then  stood,  nothing  could  be  done 
except  to  temporize,  for  he  felt  one  thing 
decidedly,  when  he  was  not  under  the 
immediate  personal  spell  of  the  French 
Emperor,  and  that  was,  that  that  mon- 
strous phenomenon  could  not  last,  and 
that  catastrophe  must  supervene  sooner 
or  later.  "  We  must,"  wrote  he  on  the 
10th  of  August,  1809,  "  from  the  day  of 
the  peace  onward,  limit  our  system  ex- 
clusively to  tacking,  to  parrying,  to  coax- 
ing. So  only  shall  we  be  able,  perhaps, 
to  preserve  our  existence  till  the  day  of 
universal  redemption.  .  .  .  There  is 
only  one  outlet  open  to  us  :  to  husband 
our  strength  for  better  times."  He 
judged  of  men,  as  well  as  of  the  condi- 
tions of  power,  with  singular  clearness  ; 
he  did  so  even  when  he  suffered  himself 
to  be  influenced  by  them  more  than  was 
just,  so  long  as  they  only  appeared  to  go 
along  with  him,  and  so  far  as  they  were 
not  exactly  antipathetic,  and  consequent- 
ly unintelligible  to  him  ;  and  he  never 
suffered  himself  to  be  overawed  by  his 

*  It  is  with  difficulty  I  resist  the  temptation 
to  show,  from  Helfert  and  from  threads  in 
Metternich's  own  writings  in  the  second  vol- 
ume of  these  Papers,  how  the  Chancellor  pro- 
ceeds in  his  Autobiography  to  make  out  the 
unity  of  his  policy,  and  to  turn  things  into 
their  exact  opposites.  But  the  nature  of  this 
Review,  which  addresses  itself  to  the  educated 
public  in  general,  and  not  to  experts,  prevents 
me  from  going  into  details. 
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opponents,  not  even  by  Alexander,  not 
even  by  Napoleon.  The  latter  had  com- 
pletely captivated  him  during  his  extra- 
ordinary mission  to  Paris  after  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Archduchess  (spring  and 
summer  of  1810)  ;  but  then  nothing 
but  the  friendship  of  Napoleon  could  at 
that  time  save  Austria.  To  have  seen 
this  was  a  merit  of  Metternich's  which 
is  not  to  be  underrated. 

He  wrote  from  Paris  in  July,  18 10  : 
"  We  cannot  flatter  ourselves  that  we 
can  swim  between  two  currents  and  play 
a  completely  neutral  part  in  such   im- 
portant questions'*     (the  questions  were 
about  the  East)  "  between  two  powers1' 
(Russia  and  France),   "  which  threaten 
our  territory  and  our  interests."     Na- 
poleon's   friendship  was,    in    1810,    as 
necessary  for  Austria  as  neutrality  had 
been  for  Prussia  the  year  before.     Prus- 
sia could   remain   neutral   after  Tilsit, 
without  going  as  far  as  friendship,  be- 
cause Prussia  was  powerless,    and  ap- 
peared   more    powerless    than    it    was 
("  Prussia  is  no  more  to  be  reckoned 
among    the   Powers,"    he  wrote   seven 
months  later).    Austria  could  not  do  so. 
Neutrality  in  the  years  1810  and  181 1 — 
when  a  tacit  breach  with  Russia  already 
existed — would  have    been  for  Austria 
tantamount  to  a  siding  with  Russia,  and 
a  siding  with  Russia  meant,  as  things 
were  then  situated,   the  destruction  of 
Austria.       Metternich    was,    therefore, 
quite  right  to  work  for  an  alliance  with 
France  ;    and  it  is,  again,  his  later  en- 
deavor to  put  the  matter  in  another  light, 
and  represent  himself  as  the  opponent  of 
this  alliance,  which  is  blameworthy,  not 
his  attitude  itself.     In  fact,  already  in 
the  summer  of  1810  he  advised  Austria 
11  to  make  common  cause  with  France," 
in  spite  of  his  conviction  that  Austria 
1 4  had  more  to  fear  from  France  than  from 
Russia."     And  a  year  and  a  half  later 
he  concluded  the  treaty  of  28th  Novem- 
ber, 181 1,  with  the  view  that  the  war 
against   Russia  would    be  for    Austria 
"  neither  a  war  of  defence  nor  a  war  of 
conquest,  but  a  war  of  preservation  ;" 
and,  of  course,  also  with  the  hope,  in- 
deed on  the  express  condition,  that  Aus- 
tria would  gain  something,  in  particular 
Illyria  and  Salzburg  ;  perhaps,  also,  "  a 
part  of  Silesia  ;  this  compensation  being 
only  conditional  upon!the  dismemberment 
of  Prussia,  which  in  my  opinion  will  be  an 


inevitable  result  of  the  next  war." 
(Whether  Metternich  meant  that  the  dis- 
memberment of  Prussia  or  the  compen- 
sation of  Austria  was  to  be  an  inevitable 
result  of  the  war,  remains  doubtful  from 
the  way  in  which  he  uses  the  German 
language.)  But  however  it  may  be, 
there  is  no  want  of  foresight  in  this.  I 
leave  it  unsettled  whether  he  predicted 
so  definitely  the  return  of  Napoleon  from 
the  island  of  Elba  in  18 14,  for  this  is  at- 
tested by  no  contemporary  document, 
and  we  know  that  Metternich 's  assur- 
ances thirty  years  later  deserve  no  un- 
hesitating confidence.  But  we  see,  from 
his  Berlin  dispatches  of  1805,  that  he 
foresaw  Jena  ;  that  he  already  after  Til- 
sit foretold  the  events  of  1813  ;  and 
that,  at  the  very  moment  when  Austria 
seemed  irrevocably  doomed  to  the  fate 
of  Prussia,  he  himself  did  not  despair, 
but  waited  with  fixed  eye  for  the  time 
when  Austria  would  have  to  speak  the 
decisive  word  and  to  do  the  decisive 
deed,  in  order  to  overthrow  the  whole 
unnatural  edifice  of  the  conqueror. 

Even  where  he  treated  of  the  imponder- 
able powers  of  history,  of  the  currents 
of  popular  thought  and  popular  feeling, 
of  the  power  of  public  opinion,  he  often 
in  his  earlier  years  came  to  the  right  con- 
clusion and  expressed  it  in  such  eloquent 
and  glowing  language  as  he  never  subse- 
quently exhibited.  His  dispatches  of 
the  period  of  the  Spanish  insurrection 
are  not  merely  masterpieces  of  style,  but 
they  breathe  also  courage  and  confidence 
and  warm  patriotism.  Whether  it  was 
the  chilling  influence  of  the  Emperor 
Francis,  or  the  oppressive  weight  of  the 
defeat  of  Wagram  and  the  peace  of  Vi- 
enna, or  the  spell  which  Napoleon  exer- 
cised over  him  in  18 10,  because  he 
wished  to  exercise  it  then,  as  he  had 
wished  to  exercise  the  opposite  two  years 
before — Metternich  the  Minister  never 
again  found  the  language  which  Metter- 
nich the  Ambassador  employed,  and, 
what  is  worse,  he  lost  the  spirit  of 
mind  which  he  then  cherished,  nay, 
the  very  remembrance  of  it  seems 
to  have  gone  away  from  him.  He 
who  had  reckoned  on  the  irresisti- 
bility of  the  popular  movements  in  the 
Tyrol  and  Spain  did  not  for  a  moment 
believe  in  the  rising  of  Prussia,  and  when 
it  occurred,  it  came  upon  him  like  an 
unsuspected  and  uncomfortable  surprise. 
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He  seems  to  have  repented  of  the  enthu- 
siastic tone  of  Stadion's  Austria  of  1809 
— which  he  had  been  childish  enough  to 
have  shared  in  up  till  his  residence  in 
Paris — as  a  folly  of  youth.  At  all 
events,  he  never  again  lent  himself  to 
any  such  illusions.  When  there  was  a 
question  of  making  an  appeal  to  the  Ty- 
rolians  to  rise  in  1813,  and  the  Emperor 
Francis  expressed  his  moral  indignation 
against  so  revolutionary  a  measure,  Met- 
ternich  also  expressed  himself  in  the 
most  contemptuous  way  regarding  every- 
thing which  "  reminded  him  of  the  dan- 
gerous principles  of  Kalisch,"  laughed 
•  at  Count  Steckelberg,  who  had  the  sim- 
plicity to  talk  warmly  of  the  revival  of 
Prussia,  and  is  said  to  have  in  Ratibor- 
schitz  (during  the  armistice)  promised 
the  accession  of  Austria  to  the  great  alli- 
ance only  on  the  condition  that  no  ap- 
peal was  made  to  the  peoples.  "  We 
can  only  steer  toward  the  maintenance 
of  the  cause  of  sovereigns."*  It  is 
amusing,  although  both  psychologically 
and  historically  unimportant,  that  the 
same  man  should  have  begun  his  literary 
career  as  a  youth  of  twenty  with  a  call 
to  a  rising  and  arming  of  the  people. 
The  failure  of  the  spring  campaign  of 
1 813  could  of  course  have  only  strength- 
ened the  Minister  in  his  sceptical  con- 
viction, for  after  Grossgorschen,  he  still 
spoke  of  "  the  Prussian  army  which  ex- 
ists only  in  name."  He  had  already  be- 
come the  practical  man  who  believed  in 
the  palpable  powers  alone,  and  from 
now  onward  evidence  itself  could  not 
convince  him  that  apart  from  cabinets 
and  battalions  there  was  anything  else 
in  the  life  of  nations  that  should  be  ta- 
ken into  account.  It  is  plain  that  if  it 
is  an  advantage  for  a  historian  to  have 
"  made  history,"  this  has  also  its  disad- 
vantages. The  professor  of  history  is 
not  only  superior  to  the  practical  man  in 
his  more  conscientious  and  methodical 
use  of  the  original  sources,  but  he  often 
keeps  a  clear  view  of  the  moving  forces 
of  history,  which  are  easily  lost  sight  of 
when  one  has  been  too  much  accus- 
tomed to  fix  his  eyes  on  the  trees  instead 
of  the  forest. 

As  has  been  said,  no  exception  what- 
ever can  be  taken  to  the  director  of  Aus- 

*  So  Bernhardi.     Oncken   appears  to  have 
known  nothing  of  this  clause. 


trian  policy  during  the  decisive  years 
1812  and  1813.  But  the  limits  of  his 
mind  may  be  pointed  out,  and  the  true 
nature  of  his  policy  indicated.  Noth- 
ing could  be — to  use  a  favorite  expres- 
sion of  Metternich's — more  correct  than 
this  policy,  when  we  think  of  the  situa- 
tion of  Austria,  and  Metternich  con- 
ducted it  with  dignity  and  pride,  not 
merely  toward  the  conqueror,  but  also 
toward  his  own  emperor  ;  but  it  was 
Austrian,  not  German  policy.  "  In  re- 
lation to  Austria,  the  expression  of  '  Ger- 
man feeling,'  as  it  manifested  itself  after 
the  catstrophe  of  Prussia  and  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Germany  in  the  higher  strata 
of  the  population  there,  has  simply  the 
value  of  a  myth."  God  forbid  that  we 
should  blame  him  for  this.  Although 
himself  born  and  educated  in  the  Em- 
pire, he  had  yet,  as  in  duty  bound,  be- 
come entirely  an  Austrian  ;  and  if,  in 
1805,  of  course  under  Hardenberg's  in- 
fluence, he  still  felt  the  fall  of  the  Elec- 
tor of  Bavaria  as  a  betrayal  of  the  father- 
land, now  in  18 13,  when  the  German 
Empire  had  ceased  to  exist,  when  all 
South  Germany  fought  under  the  French 
flag,  and  when  even  Prussia  was  obliged 
to  join  the  forces  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  the  idea  of  the  German  father- 
land could  have  for  a  practical  statesman 
at  the  head  of  Austria  really  no  more 
than  the  "  value  of  a  myth."  And  if 
he  grudged  great  results  to  Prussia,  was 
he  not  perfectly  right  ?  He  was  no 
apostate  like  his  creature  Gentz,  who  al- 
ready, long  before  he  entered  Metter- 
nich's  school,  railed  at  the  religion  of 
his  fathers  and  the  country  of  his  birth  ; 
nay,  made  his  position  by  fouling  his 
nest,  and  then  translating  into  his  own 
sophistico-rhetorical  language  his  mas- 
ter's anti-Prussian  policy,  for  he  himself 
never  had  a  single  political  idea  unless 
he  borrowed  it  from  some  one.  He 
who  desires  to  form  a  conception  of  the 
moral  superiority  of  the  Minister  who 
claimed  the  full  responsibility  for  his 
deeds,  and  on  whom  the  life  and  death 
of  a  great  State  depended,  over  the  cow- 
ardly trembling  writer  whom  he  employ- 
ed, and  whom  he  sheltered  with  his  re- 
sponsibility, should  read  the  vile  Memoir 
of  Gentz  on  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (II. 
473-514),  and  Metternich's  noble  words 
to  the  Emperor  before  he  finally  declared 
against  France  (12th  July,  1813)  :  "  Can 
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I  count  on  your  Majesty's  firmness  in 
case  Napoleon  does  not  accept  Austria's 
basis  of  peace  ?  Is  your  Majesty  im- 
movably determined,  in  that  event,  to 
commit  the  righteous  cause  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  arms  of  Austria  and  the  rest 
of  united  Europe  ?  .  .  .  Can  I  reckon  on 
this,  that  his  Majesty  will  stand  true  to 
his  word,  and  seek  his  salvation  in  the 
closest  union  with  the  allies  ?"  "  I  must 
have  no  obscurity  about  this  point,  for 
every  step  I  take  will,  without  the  exact- 
est  statement  of  your  Majesty's  pleasure, 
bear  the  stamp  of  an  unpardonable  am- 
biguity. We  should  thereby,  instead  of 
the  chance  of  peace,  and  an  advantageous 
peace,  incur  only  the  chance  of  universal 
animadversion,  and  of  the  probable  ruin 
of  the  monarchy,  and  I  should,  with  the 
best  intentions  for  the  good  of  the  State, 
have  become  merely  the  unfortunate  in- 
strument of  the  annihilation  of  all  political 
consideration,  of  all  moral  elevation,  and 
of  the  dissolution  of  all  inward  and  out- 
ward bonds  of  government. ' '  We  know 
from  Stadion  that  such  language  was  nec- 
essary, that  "  it  was  impossible  to  calcu- 
late for  so  much  as  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
on  the 'Emperor  Francis,"  who  was  ac- 
customed to  "  leave  his  Ministers  in  the 
lurch,  to  take  himself  off  after  a  lost  bat- 
tle, and  to  recommend  them  to  the  good 
God"  (Gentz).  Metternich  knew  that, 
and  spoke  and  acted  accordingly.  It 
was  because  he  knew  how  to  speak  and 
act  with  so  much  decision,  after  he  had 
for  three  long  years  known  how  to  be 
silent  and  inactive,  that  he  attained  the 
greatest  results  which  he  attained  in  his 
whole  career.  Metternich 's  greatest 
moment  were  the  three  years  from 
181 1  to  1813.  All  that  went  before 
was  only  preparation ;  all  that  came 
after  was  only  the  unremitting  attempt  to 
bring  into  a  system  and  to  formulate  as 
principles  what  a  particular  situation  and 
peculiar  circumstances  suggested  to  a  fine 
mind  as  the  way  of  salvation  out  of  straits. 

III. 

In  fact,  the  great  system  on  which 
Metternich  in  later  years  was  wont  to 
pride  himself,  was  first  formed  after  18 15. 
This  system,  whereby  everything  which 
could  hinder  Austria  from  playing  a 
leading  part  in  Central  Europe  was  sim- 
ply ' '  evil, ' '  or,  what  was  the  same  thing 
in  the  newly-invented   language,    "  Ja- 


cobinism"—  this  system  consisted,  as  is 
well     known,    in     simple     immobility. 
Things  should  remain  exactly  as  they 
had     been    rearranged    with   so    much 
trouble  in  18 14  and  1815.     When  any- 
thing rose  up,   it  must   be  put  down. 
Whatever  existed  was  holy,    even   the 
Sublime  Porte.      Whoever    attacked  it 
was  wicked.     Andrew  Hofer  himself,  if 
he  had  been  alive,  would  have  been  treat- 
ed as  a  godless  Jacobin.      Talleyrand 
had   invented  Legitimacy  ;    Metternich 
invented  "  Right."     "He  is  fortunate 
who  can  say  to  himself  that  he  does  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  eternal  right.     This 
testimony  my  conscience  does  not  deny 
me."     What  this  eternal  right  properly 
was  first  appears  in  a  clear  shape  in  the 
course  of  the  autumn  of  1814  under  the 
influence  of  Talleyrand.      Till  then  he 
felt  his  way,  and  did  not  as  yet  know 
whether  the  "  eternal  right"  was  in  fa- 
vor of  Louis  XVIII.  or  of  Napoleon  II.; 
nay,  he  contended    at  first  against  the 
deposition  of  Napoleon  I.,  as  against  a 
violation  of  the  non-intervention  princi- 
ple.     (How  beautifully  this  illustrates 
the    "  unity  of  this  life"  can  only  be 
fully  measured  by  one  who  bears  clearly 
in  mind  the  whole  polemic  of  Metter- 
nich after  1830  against  the  "  revolution- 
ary innovation  of  the  so-called  non-inter- 
vention principle.")     So,  too,  he  was  in 
the  beginning  decidedly  in  favor  of  Mu- 
rat,  whose  Neapolitan  kingdom  was  very 
convenient  for  Austria,  and  whose  wife 
had  been  one  of  the  Paris  flames  of  the 
Chancellor  ;  and  it  was  much  later  that 
he  discovered  the  "  eternal  right"  was 
not  on  the  side  of  the  crowned  Hussar. 
In  1 8 10  he  opposed  very  decidedly  the 
partition  of  Turkey,  but  in  spite  of  the 
44  eternal  right  "  laid  claim  to  a  share  for 
Austria,  if  it  came  to  a  partition,  and  not 
only  a  share,  but  the  "  greater  share." 
Even  a  bit  of  the  patrimony  of  Peter 
might  be   allowed   to   come  to  Austria 
without  the  '*  eternal  right"  being  vio- 
lated thereby  ;  and  the  eight  years  from 
Campo  Formio  to  Presburg  sufficed  to 
establish  Austria's  44  eternal  right"  to 
the  possession  of  Venetia.     But  it  was 
especially  the  question  of  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Saxony  in  Prussia,   that  ,4  im- 
moral proceeding"  as  Talleyrand  termed 
it,  which  showed  how  very  wavering  Met- 
ternich's  idea  of    the  "  eternal  right" 
still  was  in  the  year  1814.  t 
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At  first  he  had,  like  Castlereagh,  the. 
Czar  Alexander,  and  everybody  else, 
thought  the  thing  quite  natural,  correct, 
nay.  Self-evident,  and  had  also  admitted 
as  much  formally  to  Prussia.  It  was 
not  till  the  Emperor  Francis  stated  to 
him  plainly  that  he  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  affair  that  he  undertook 
the  defence  of  the  King  of  Saxony,  and 
then  only  "  in  order  not  to  leave  this 
part  to  France  to  perform."  It  was 
not  till  Talleyrand  promised  to  support 
him  that  he  began  to  have  patriotic  and 
legitimist  scruples,  and  branded  the  in- 
corporation of  Saxony  in  Prussia  as  a  sin 
against  "  the  common  fatherland"  (sic/). 

There  would  have  been  nothing  in  it 
if  he  had  not  promised  the  opposite,  and 
if  he  had  simply  explained  that  Austrian 
interests  did  not  permit  an  aggrandize- 
ment of  Prussia,  which  would  give  that 
Power  too   great    a  preponderance    in 
North  Germany.     What  could  be  more 
justifiable   from  the  Austrian  point  of 
view  than  that  he  should  rather  see  Po- 
land restored  than  Prussia  strengthened, 
and  that  he  should   fear  Prussia's  su- 
premacy in  NorthGermany — like  Russia's 
dominion  over  Poland — more  than  the 
influence  of  France  in  South  Germany  ? 
That  had  shown  itself  already  in  the  end 
of  1 813  in  Frankfort,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1814  in  Chatillon.     He  remem- 
bered too  well  the  League  of  the  Princes 
(1785),  which  he  had  already  described 
in  his  first  dispatch  in  1801  as  "  founded 
by  Prussia  for  the  carrying  out  conve- 
niently its  long-cherished  views  of  su- 
premacy."     He  knew  very  well  "the 
intentions  of  Prussia,  never  on  any  oc- 
casion abandoned,  which  were  bent  on 
nothing  else  but  on  making  the  destiny 
and  existence  of  a  great  part  of  Germany 
instrumental,  according  to  time  and  cir- 
cumstances, to  Prussian  schemes  of  ag- 
grandizement. ' '     The  existence  of  such 
a  jealousy  of  Prussia  in  his  mind,  before 
he  devised  the  great   system   of   *'  the 
eternal  right, ' '  implied  no  kind  of  moral 
fault.     Indeed,    he    thought,    even    in 
1804,  that  a  true  statesman,  a  Frederick 
II  ,  would  have  understood  how,  in  the 
position  of  Prussia,   "  to  make  himself 
the  most  powerful  king  of  the  Conti- 
nent.' '     If  a  man  entertains  such  quite 
positive  views  of  the  duties  and  aims  of 
statesmen,   it  is,  to  say  the  least,   bad 
taste  to  speak  of  the  interests  of  Ger- 
kw  Sbui*.— Vol.  XXXI.,  No.  6 


many  as  those  of  "  the  common  father- 
land." A  man  like  Metternich,  who 
knew  Germany  and  its  history,  should 
have  left  it  to  the  French  to  represent 
the  maintenance  and  protection  of  the 
Central  States  of  Germany  as  a  defence 
of  German  freedom. 

However  this  may  be,  the  more  real- 
istic and  utilitarian  his  policy  became 
the  more  idealistic  and  theoretical  be- 
came his  language.     Since  1 815  he  was, 
in  fact,  sure  of  his  point ;   he  had  dis- 
covered the  principle  on  which  his  whole 
policy  rested  ;    and  not  only  all  those 
who  took  their  stand  upon  the  work  of 
the  Vienna  Congress,  but  also  all  those 
who,  during  the  Congress,  had  opposed 
its  decisions,  were  now  simply  revolution- 
aries.     Nay,  he  lent  retrospectively  to 
his  earlier  feelings  a  definite  bearing  and 
character,  which  they  in  no  wise  pos- 
sessed at  the  time.    He  had  always  justly 
feared  and  hated  Prussia,  as  the  most 
dangerous  rival  of  Austria  in  Germany. 
His  very  first  dispatch,  already  referred 
to  (written  from  Dresden,  2d  November, 
1 801),  breathed  this  hatred  with  a  juve- 
nile naivetf  which  never  came  back  to 
him  in  later  years.     And  his  feelings  to- 
ward Prussia  were  not  only  justified  by 
the  interests  and  traditions  of  Austria  ; 
the  "  astute  policy"  of    the  Prussia  of 
Lombard  and  Beyne,  of  Haugwitz  and 
Lucchesini,  was,  in  fact,  the  most  un- 
trustworthy    and    weakest    which    one 
could  possibly  think  of.     Of  course  he 
hated  and  feared  the  policy  of  the  oppo- 
site party  just  as  much  as  he  hated  the 
head  of  that  party,  Freiherr  von  Stein, 
with  a  double  hatred,  first  as  the  repre- 
sentative of   Prussia,    and    next  as   an 
idealist,  in  whose  presence  he   felt  as 
uncomfortable  as,  for  the  opposite  rea- 
son, Gretchen  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Mephistopheles.      But  it  was  much 
later  that  he  first  discovered  the  revolu- 
tionary  spirit  in   Prussia,  and  also   in 
Stejn.     We  have  seen  how  he  spoke  in 
1808  of  the  rising  in  Spain.     When  he 
looked  back  on  that  period  forty  years 
later    he    spoke    of    nothing    but    the 
"  revolutionary  spirit  which  had,  in  the 
year  1807,  assumed  the  mantle  of  Prus- 
sian patriotism,  and  afterward  the  Teu- 
tonic colors,  and  which  wa&  represented 
in  the  years  181 2  and  181 3  by  Freiherr 
von   Stein,    General   Gneisenau,"    and 
others,  and  he  mourned  over  ' '  the  revo- 
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lutionary  seed  which  had  borne  so  much 
fruit  in  Prussia  since  1808,  and  (18 13) 
spread  its  blades  over  an  extensive  field. " 
His  anxious  factotum,  Gentz,  that  "  fear- 
less spirit, ' '  as  he  calls  himself,  had  al- 
ready begun  before  him  to  scent  the  revo- 
lutionary spirit  in  Prussia,  his  father- 
land, and  in  Frederick  William  III., 
from  whom  he  once  demanded  that  he 
should  give  his  country  the  freedom  of 
the  press.  He  began  as  far  back  as 
1 8 13,  when  he  saw  to  his  horror  that  the 
1 '  war  of  liberation  might  develop  into  a 
war  of  freedom, ' '  to  reduce  to  a  system 
of  policy  his  fear  of  all  spontaneous  ac- 
tion ;  he  named  Stein  "  le  v6ritable  per- 
turbateur  du  repos  public  de  l'Alle- 
inagne  et  de  1' Europe  ;"  he  thought 
things  could  not  go  on  in  Prussia 
1 '  without  an  ascendancy  worse  than  that 
of  the  French  resulting  from  it." 
"  There  must  be  a  return  of  belief, 
there  must  be  a  return  of  obedience, 
there  must  be  a  thousand  times  less  rea- 
soning, or  Government  could  no  longer 
be  carried  on.  The  evil  has  assumed 
gigantic  proportions,  and  threatens  a 
radical  dissolution.' '  That  was,  how- 
ever, too  strong  even  for  Metternich.  He 
thought  his  representative  inclined  more 
than  was  good  "  to  paint  the  situation 
in  the  most  glaring  colors,"  and  mocked 
at  Gentz  for  "  shuddering  at  the  sight  of 
certain  ^operations,  as  if  shots  fell  in  the 
field  of  thought  ;"  of  which  we  may  say, 
by  the  way,  that  it  is  the  only  word  in 
both  volumes  that  has  a  personal  char- 
acter. After  1 8 14,  however,  the  master 
went  beyond  the  servant.  Revolution 
became  the  red  rag  to  him.  He  lost  all 
control,  all  discrimination,  when  he 
spoke  of  it ;  Lombard  and  Haugwitz 
were  classed  with  Arndt  and  Jahn, 
Gneisenau  with  Robespierre.  So  much 
can  system  and  self-confidence  blind  the 
cleverest  men.  "  The  Prussian  Particu- 
larists  and  abstract  Teutomanes"  of 
1 8 13  were  Jacobins.  The  central  gov* 
ernment  of  the  conquered  countries 
(1813),  which  was  formed  by  "  the  heads 
of  the  popular  party, ' '  and,  among  others, 
by  the  "passionate  politician,"  Stein, 
"  organized  the  revolution,  which  would 
infallibly  have  broken  out  in  Germany  but 
for  the  subsequent  exertions  of  the  united 
courts  for  their  own  salvation  and  that 
of  their  peoples."  The  shrewd,  experi- 
enced man  of  the  world  entirely  lost  his 


gauge  of  men,  of  their  social  position, 
and  of  what  that  involved,  and  still  more 
of  their  ideas  themselves.  A  thoroughly 
aristocratic  nature  like  that  of  Stein  thus 
became  to  him  like  a  democratic  leveller, 
and  he  thought  a  Count  Confalonieri 
would  play  the  part  of  a  Danton. 

The  volumes  yet  to  come  will  en- 
lighten us  regarding  the  Metternich  of 
the  period  of  peace  from  1815  till  1848. 
But  a  document  recently  published 
throws  a  peculiar  flight  on  his  position 
toward  the  "revolution."  This  is  a 
fragment  from  Count  Confalonieri' s 
manuscript  Memoirs,  which  M.  Tabar- 
rini  has  given  us  in  his  excellent  Biog- 
raphy of  Gino  Capponi.*  This  "re- 
prieved" and  severely  health-broken 
man  had  been  released  for  two  days  of 
his  chains,  which  had  left  painful 
wounds  upon  him,  when  Metternich 
offered  to  pay  him  a,  visit  (1824).  It  is 
not  agreeable  to  see  a  man  not  at  heart 
bad  degrading  himself  to  be  the  instru- 
ment of  the  freaks  of  tyranny  of  Francis, 
or  to  hear  one  nobleman  urge  another 
nobleman  in  the  most  pressing  way  to 
dishonor  ;  for  what  else  was  it  when  he 
asked  the  Count  to  impeach  his  sworn 
comrades,  and  especially  the  Prince 
Carignan  (Charles  Albert)  ?  One  would 
fain  turn  away  from  this  spectacle,  al- 
though it  is  a  great  satisfaction,  after 
these  attempts  to  seduce,  to  refresh  one's 
self  with  the  chivalrous  steadfastness  of 
the  Italian.  Our  concern  at  present, 
however,  is  only  with  the  fine-spun 
theories  of  the  man,  and  not  with  his 
moral  worth.  He  thought  there  would 
be  no  more  ground  for  alarm  from  Ja- 
cobins, anarchists,  and  open  revolution- 
ists, if  a  government  were  not  weak  and 
already  actually  ruined.  "  No, the  preach- 
ing of  these  cannibals  can  no  longer  give 
any  cause  for  fear.  But  it  is  different  with 
the  so-called  pure  Liberals,  the  doctrin- 
aires, the  philanthropists,  those  who 
band  themselves  together  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  enlightenment  and  of  gen- 
eral civilization.  .  .  .  These  are  the 
men,  the  opinions,  the  propaganda, 
which  do  injury  to  governments  in 
peaceful  times  ;  these  are  what  alone  we 

*  Gualtcrio  had  before  this  published  a  letter 
of  Confalonieri 's  brother- in-law,  Casati,  which 
gives  information  about  this  visit.  A  full  ac- 
count of  the  long  interview  is  given  by  Tabar- 
rini,  pp.  155-188. 
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have  now  to  fear  and  extirpate.  Their 
opinions  are  gilded  ;  they  are  listened 
to ;  they  insinuate  themselves  slowly 
into  the  mind  ;  they  seduce,  persuade, 
corrupt  the  very  people  who  would  be 
horrified  by  revolutionary  ideas  if  they 
appeared  in  less  seductive  guises.  .  .  . 
Your  adherents  are  now  our  only  foes. 
.  .  .  You  see  that  I  am  open  with  you. 
.  .  .  The  times  are  gone  by  when  poli- 
tics was  an  art  of  secrecy  and  deception  ; 
it  is  now  one  of  openness  and  publicity 
( ! ).  Austria  makes  no  mystery  in  the 
world  of  its  political  principles.  It  is 
strong  enough  to  uphold  them  uncondi- 
tionally in  its  own  States,  and  it  is  suffi- 
ciently listened  to  and  respected  to  make 
them  accepted  in  other  States.  Europe 
will  come  to  see  that  it  owes  its  preser- 
vation to  it.  France  will  attend  to  us 
better  than  it  has  yet  done.  I  venture 
to  pledge  my  word  that  Europe  will  in 
a  few  years  be  more  peaceful  than  it  has 
ever  been  before."  "In  a  few  years* ' 
Turkish  dominion  in  Greece  was  over- 
thrown against  the  will  of  Austria,  the 
legitimate  dynasty  in  France  was  de- 
throned, Jmeutes  had  become  chronic  in 
Paris,  and  downright  insurrection  flamed 
in  Poland,  in  Italy,  in  Spain. 

It  is  known  that  the  Chancellor  never 
learned  anything  from  all  this,  but  re- 
mained after,  as  before  the  J  uly  Revolu- 
tion, the  man  of  Carlsbad  and  Laibach 
still.  His  Autobiography  shows  that  in 
1844 — nay,  even  in  1852 — after  his  whole 
system,  his  Weltordnung  had  broken 
down,  he  still  cherished  the  same  views. 
'•  It  has  seldom  happened  to  me,"  said 
he,  in  1834,  to  Varnhagen,  *4  and  in  im- 
portant things  never,  to  have  to  retract 
anything  or  to  confess  myself  to  have 
been  wrong."  Reaction  remained  his 
political  ideal,  and  he  believed  himself  to 
be  a  Conservative,  whereas  he  was  only 
an  inverted  revolutionary.  The  funda- 
mental error  of  continental  politicians  of 
the  two  opposite  schools,  who  always 
identify  reaction  and  conservatism,  and 
look  upon  the  Church  as  the  necessary 
ally  of  the  Conservative  interest,  was 
thoroughly  shared  in  by  Mettemich  and 
his  school.  The  true  Conservative  has 
too  firm  a  belief  in  the  preserving  powers 
of  society  to  seek  to  help  them  by  vio- 
lent reaction.  He  thinks  superstition 
and  priestcraft  a  greater  danger  to  the 
State  or  to  peaceful  development  than 


freedom  and  publicity,  which  are  the 
only  atmosphere  for  sound  normal  life. 
To  the  reactionary,  on  the  other  hand 
an  artificial  standstill,  where  possible 
artificial  retrogression,  artificially  main- 
tained secrecy  and  darkness  and  silence, 
constitute  the  sum  of  all  statesmanship, 
and  the  very  breath  of  life  of  its  activity. 
Unlimited  freedom  does  not  frighten  the 
Conservative  so  long  as  the  supremacy 
of  law  is  not  called  in  question.  He  al- 
lows the  laity  to  speak  and  write,  so  long 
as  politicians  alone  are  allowed  to  act. 
He  stands  in  no  way  opposed  to  change, 
but  only  to  overthrow,  just  as  also  he 
does  not  contend  against  alteration  of 
laws  according  to  times  and  circum- 
stances, but  only  to  legislation  according 
to  it  priori  theories.  The  reactionary, 
on  the  other  hand,  resembles  the  revolu- 
tionary in  his  partiality  for  such  theories, 
and  for  violent  production  of  certain 
definite  social  conditions,  and  in  his  im- 
patience of  the  opinions  of  others.  Now 
Mettemich  was  the  archetype  of  the  re- 
actionary of  the  nineteenth  century,  and, 
what  is  worse,  he  was  so,  not  from  tem- 
perament, like  his  master,  who  could  en- 
dure no  contradiction,  nor  from  convic- 
tion, like  Joseph  de  Maistre.  Convic- 
tion came  in  his  case  as  an  afterthought, 
and  his  temperament  was  mild,  good- 
hearted,  and  disposed  to  toleration. 

The  whole  profound  political  wisdom 
of  which  he  knew  how  to  talk  so  much 
was  at  bottom  nothing  but  the  old  Aus- 
trian policy  which  prevailed  before  the 
time  of  Joseph  II.,  and  to  which  the 
Emperor  Francis  obstinately  desired  to 
return  after  his  unhappy  experiment  with 
Stadion.  It  was  the  will  of  the  Em- 
peror Francis,  from  first  to  last,  that  de- 
cided things,  and  Mettemich  was  only 
its  most  willing  and  obedient  instrument. 
Of  course  he  will  have  us  believe  that 
he  did  everything,  and  the  I,  I,  I,  adsum 
qui  feci%  is  especially  in  these  posthu- 
mous delineations  intolerably  prominent. 
He  is  reported  to  have  once  said  in  his 
exile  that  he  had  often  ruled  Europe, 
but  never  Austria  ;  in  other  words,  that 
he  had  no  power  in  internal  affairs,  but 
was  omnipotent  in  foreign  relations. 
That  is  also,  however,  to  be  taken  with 
reserve  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  at  home 
Francis,  and  Francis  alone,  prescribed 
what  was  to  be  done.  Mettemich  was 
only  the  adroit  servant  who  found  the 
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ways  and  means  to  do  the  thing  pre- 
scribed, and  who  at  the  same  time  set 
out  that  which  happened — or  did  not 
happen — in  high-sounding  philosophical 
phrases  ;  and  when  the  hard,  self-willed, 
spoiled  Sovereign  had  departed  this  life, 
then  the  Minister,  long  before  crystal- 
lized into  a  Polonius,  carried  on  the 
play  from  his  own  hand,  because  it  had 
become  to  him  a  second  nature,  and  he 
really  believed  that  thoughts  stood  be- 
hind his  phraseology. 

Varnhagen  tells  us  how,  in  the  year  of 
Francis's  death,  he  visited  the  Chancel- 
lor in  Baden,  and  how  astonished  he 
was  at  his  toleration.  Everything  the 
Minister  then  said  sounds  like  a  chapter 
out  of  the  just  published  Autobiography  : 
there  are  the  same  commonplaces,  ex- 
pressed often  in  the  same  words — a 
proof,  by  the  way,  what  a  good  listener 
and  what  a  faithful  reporter  Varnhagen 
was.  There  is  the  same  self-sufficient, 
pedantic,  didactic  tone  which  became, 
by  degrees,  "  excessive  and  very  weari- 
some," but  there  is  also  the  same  fair- 
ness to  persons  of  another  way  of  think- 
ing. The  "  powerful  attraction  which 
he  possessed  in  so  rich  a  degree  for  the 
most  diverse  natures  was  due'  to  this, 
that  he  left  your  mind  and  intelligence 
perfectly  free/'  So,  again,  he  spread 
"  harmless  freedom  and  security,"  and 
admitted  the  opinions  of  his  guests,  al- 
though the  flow  of  his  talk  seldom  suf- 
fered them  to  be  expressed  ;  nay,  he 
boasts  that  nobody  understood  the  value 
of  freedom  of  speech  better  than  he,  and 
he  could  even  enjoy  Heine's  attacks, 
provided  his  vanity  was  not  the  loser  ; 
he  knows  "  in  business  neither  love  nor 
hatred  ;"  "  persons  are  for  him  entirely 
excluded  from  consideration,"  etc.; 
exactly  as  in  the  "  Key  to  the  Explana- 
tion of  my  Way  of  Thinking  and  Act- 
ing." There  is  much  self-deception  in 
all  this,  and  even  the  shrewd  Varnhagen 
was  deceived  by  it ;  but  there  is  some 
truth  in  it,  nevertheless.  A  fine  and 
just  judgment  of  men  is  one  of  Metter- 
nich's  best  points,  and  this  psycho- 
logical insight,  as  well  as  indifference  to 
criticism,  increased  in  him  as  he  ad- 
vanced in  life.  The  inexorable  tyranny 
of  the  press,  the  Carlsbad  resolutions, 
and  everything  of  that  sort  must,  in  the 
first  instance,  be  referred  to  the  Em- 
peror Francis,  whom  Metternich  served 


only  too  submissively.  But  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  limits  of  Metternich* s 
toleration.  The  Chancellor  was  before  all 
a  man  of  society,  and  obeyed  without 
troble  the  supreme  law  of  all  social  inter- 
course, that  one  should  see  in  the  society 
one  visits  or  receives  only  equals,  whose 
opinion  one  is  bound  to  respect  from 
simple  good  breeding,  not  from  princi- 
ple or  policy.  This  was  naturally  not 
the  case  with  him  in  official  intercourse 
with  inferiors,  where  discipline  and  hie- 
rarchical subordination  are  necessary. 
Nor  was  it  so  with  him  in  public  life, 
and  toward  social  equals,  whose  na- 
tures were  totally  different  from  his  own. 
But  that  was  not  intolerance,  but  a  defect 
in  understanding  them.  He  knew  how  to 
estimate  all  varieties  of  men  of  his  own 
category,  and  gave  them  their  due.  He 
could  even  come  to  an  understanding 
with  a  Napoleon,  highly  as  he  surpassed 
him,  and  fantastic  as  he  could  be,  be- 
cause he  spoke  the  same  kind  of  lan- 
guage ;  but  he  could  not  possibly  do  so 
with  a  Canning  or  a  Stein,  because  the 
Realist  could  see  nothing  but  enthusiasts 
or  reprobates  in  such  idealists.  Now 
he  who  does  not  understand  idealism 
does  not  understand  reality  perfectly 
either.  Ideas  which  have  become  facts 
are  realities,  and  to  mistake  them  even 
after  they  have  become  facts  is  just — 
narrowness.  A  true  statesman  must 
have  seen  that  in  the  years  181 5-1 830 
revolution,  as  a  destructive  force  was 
no  match  for  the  reinvigorated  preserv- 
ing powers  of  society,  and  that  to  perse- 
cute it  could  only  be  to  give  it  new 
strength,  as  it  has  actually  done.  A 
true  statesman  must  have  seen  that  revo- 
lution as  a  moving  force  was  a  fact  which 
could  not  be  suppressed,  and  that  he 
had  consequently  to  reckon  with  it,  and 
not  waste  his  time  and  trouble  trying  to 
annihilate  it,  and  Metternich,  who  tried 
this,  was  in  nowise  better  than  the  nar- 
row politicians  of  the  democratic  school, 
who  imagined  that  one  could  and  must 
extirpate  the  Conservative  forces  from 
the  national  life.  Mettemich's  anti- 
revolutionary  policy — or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  the  an ti  -revolutionary  policy 
of  the  Emperor  Francis  which  Metter- 
nich applied,  reduced  to  a  system,  and 
finally  believed  in — has  been  bitterly 
avenged  on  its  heirs.  Thirty-three  beau- 
tiful years  of  peace,  which  seemed  to 
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have  been  as  it  were  made  for  the  very 
purpose  of  affording  the  continental  na-  • 
tions  a  time  of  apprenticeship  to  the  art 
of  self-government,  were  lost,  and  the 
result  was  the  immaturity  of  1848,  un- 
der the  consequences  of  which  we  still 
labor.  It  is  not  enough  that  one  is  a 
perfect  diplomatist,  as  Metternich  un- 
doubtedly was,  to  be  also  a  great  guiding 
statesman. 

But  were  not  the  years  of  peace  his 
work,  and  that  of  those  who  were  of  the 
same  mind  with  bim  ?  And  is  this  bless- 
ing of  forty  years'  peace  to  be  rated  so 
low  ?  Certainly  not ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  so  clearly  made  out,  as  it  would , 
appear  from  Metternich's  representation 
of  it,  that  the  long  peace  was  the  work 
of  the  diplomatists  assembled  at  Vienna. 
Much  was  spoken  there  about  balance  of 
power,  and  much  was  spoken  there  about 
virtue,  but  it  all  issued  in  a  higgling 
about  souls.  Talleyrand  denounced  the 
division  of  Poland  with  all  the  chival- 
rous indignation  which  became  him  so 
well,  but  he  resisted  its  restoration, 
if  that  were  to  be  purchased  at  the 
price  of  the  aggrandizement  of  Prussia. 
Geographical,  historical,  nay,  even  mili- 
tary considerations, were  not  from  first  to 
last  taken  into  consideration.  On  the 
occasion  of  previous  treaties  of  peace, 
it  was  asked  what  province  was  neces- 
sary to  the  conqueror  for  his  protection, 
what  "one  would  open  an  outlet  for  his 
trade,  what  combinations  would  be  for 
the  good  of  Europe  in  general  :  but  in 
Vienna  none  asked  anything,  except 
how  many  souls,  *.*.,  recruits  and  tax- 
payers, it  could  get  hold  of,  but  whether 
they  were  South  or  North,  whether  they 
were  Polish,  Italian,  or  German  in  na- 
tionality, whether  they  were  former  sub- 
jects or  new  accessions — that  was  all 
sentimentality  and  enthusiasm  to  the 
great  Realists  who  had  all  gone  more  or 
less  to  *Napoleon's  school.  Even  the 
Utrecht  peace,  in  which  the  conquerors 
gave  away  quite  as  light-heartedly  every 
advantage  they  had  gained,  showed  more 
political  wisdom,  for  it  took  for  its  basis 
the  traditions  of  Europe,  and  the  organic 
historical  conditions  and  interests  which 
had  grown  up,  whereas  chance  and  ca- 
price supplied  the  rule  for  everything  at 
Vienna.  No ;  the  Vienna  Congress, 
which,  moreover,  was  not  led  by  Met- 
ternich, but  by  Talleyrand,  had    little 


merit  in  producing  the"  forty  years' 
peace.  These  were  the  consequence  of 
the  universal  heed  for  rest,  and  the  pro- 
found exhaustion  of  Europe,  and  not 
the  consequence  of  wise  combinations 
on  the  part  of  the  diplomatists  of  Vi- 
enna. What  new  statesmanlike  thought 
was  there  realized  at  Vienna  ?  Was  the 
famous  balance  of  power  really  estab- 
lished there?  Will  any  one  seriously 
assert  that  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  which 
certainly  contributed  as  much  as  the 
other  three  Powers  to  the  downfall  of 
the  common  enemy,  counted  for  as 
much  after  1815  as  any  one  of  the  other 
four  Powers  ?  On  what,  then,  did  this 
balance  of  power  rest  but  on  the  dis- 
memberment and  subjection  of  two 
great  civilized  peoples  ?  But,  it  will  be 
said,  that  was  also  the  case  with  the 
Westphalian  Peace,  which  yet  so  many 
historians  extol  as  the  greatest  diplo- 
matic masterpiece  of  all  times.  Yes, 
but  Germany  and  Italy  had  recovered  in 
1 81 5  the  consciousness  of  nationality 
they  had  completely  lost  in  1648,  which 
alters  the  case  entirely.  And  little  as  a 
German  can  praise  the  Westphalian 
Peace  he  must  yet  confess  that  France, 
which  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  contended  at  the  head  of  Europe 
against  the  thirst  of  the  Hapsburgs  for 
the  empire  of  the  world,  understood  its 
task  in  Mtlnster  better,  and  knew  better 
how  to  execute  it,  than  Austria  under- 
stood or  fulfilled  its  task  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
their  respective  parts  were  transposed. 
For  even  were  one  to  admit  that  Metter- 
nich had  a  right  to  sacrifice  the  interests 
of  Europe  to  those  of  Austria,  it  is  still 
very  questionable  whether  he  did  this 
effectively — and  whether  he  thus  intro- 
duced any  new  idea  into  history.  Had 
not  Thugut  and  Cobenzl  already  inaugu- 
rated the  Italian  policy  of  Metternich  ? 
And  even  if  one  acknowledges  that  it 
was  conformable  to  the  German  and  im- 
perial traditions  of  Austria  to  prefer  seek- 
ing the  basis  of  its  position  as  a  great 
power  in  Germany  and  Italy  rather  than 
in  the  East,  and  that  it  needed  a  states- 
manlike genius  of  the  first  rank  to  strike 
out  voluntarily  into  this  new  path,  which 
then  offered  so  many  fewer  difficulties 
than  it  now  does  since  the  awakening  of 
the  feeling  of  nationality  in  the  motley 
Austrian  Empire,  and  which  has  only 
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been  forcibly  entered  upon  in  our  own 
day — the  way  in  which  the  two  depend- 
encies of  Austria  in  Central  Europe, 
Germany  and  Italy,  were  ruled,  remains 
in  the  eyes  of  posterity  an  extremely 
short-sighted  one,  and  in  the  latter 
country  even  a  brutal  one,  which,  like 
all  short-sighted  and  violent  government, 
could  only  weaken  the  governing  state. 
And  what  good  did  Prince  Metternich 's 
conservative  Eastern  policy  do  him  ? 
Did  Greece  not  free  itself  in  spite  of 
it  ?  Was  not  the  influence  of  Russia  at 
Constantinople  greater  after  the  treaty 
of  Adrianople  than  before  it  ?  Did  it 
hinder  the  alliance  of  Hunkiar  Iskelessi  ? 
Did  it  withdraw  the  Danubian  Princi- 
palities from  Russian  influence  ?  And 
what  was  gained  by  the  blind  fear  of 
Russia  which  Metternich  and  his 
creature  Gentz  at  that  time  brought 
into  vogue,  which  has  paralyzed  Central 
Europe  and  kept  it  in  a  tremor  for  forty 
years,  and  which  has  not  even  yet  disap- 
peared, after  we  have  had  so  many 
proofs  of  the  aggressive  impotence  of 
that  power,  and  after  every  liberated 
province  of  Turkey  has  developed  into 
a  secret  enemy  of  its  liberator  ? 

And  the  part  of  leader  of  Europe, 
which  the  Chancellor  fain  ascribes  to 
himself,  how  long  did  it  last  ?  Not  ten 
years  passed  after  the  Congress  when 
Austria  was  everywhere  compelled  to 
terms,  where  it  hoped  to  lead.  Neither 
Canning,  nor  even  Villele,  neithgr  Nicho- 
las, nor  even  Frederick  William  III., 
went  in  tow  after  Austria  ;  and  in  fact  it 
was  Russia  or  the  Western  Powers  which 
gave  the  decisive  word  in  all  European 
questions,  and  not  Austria. 

That  ought  not  to  make  us  blind  to 
Metternich's  services  to  Austria  and 
Europe  in  a  difficult  time  ;  only  we 
should  not  forget  how  dear  he  has  rated 
these  services  himself.    Metternich,  who 


guided  Austria  between  1809  and  1813 
past  the  most  threatening  rocks  with  vigi- 
lance, adroitness,  and  decision,  let  the 
ship  he  saVed  rot  and  go  to  pieces,  be- 
cause he  thought  that  the  constitution 
which  had  enabled  it  to  weather  the 
most  dangerous  storm  must  also  serve 
for  the  calm  sea,  and  that  every  im- 
provement only  threatened  its  existence. 
There  were  two  Metterniches,  indeed — 
one  before  and  another  after  1815.  Not 
that  Metternich  had  suddenly  altered  at 
forty — nobody  alters — but  the  situation 
was  a  different  one,  and  youth  had  now 
departed  from  him.  Metternich  had  no 
originality,  but  he  had  a  high  talent  for 
adaptation.  He  allowed  himself  to  be 
determined  by  things  and  men  ;  he  did 
not  determine  things  or  men.  Even 
where  he  won  men  to  his  person,  he  was 
unable  to  win  them  to  his  ideas,  just  be- 
cause those  ideas  were  wanting  in  all 
originality  and  all  positive  substance. 
Even  in  the  field  of  diplomacy,  whtre 
his  proper  importance  lay,  he  was  greater 
in  defence  than  in  attack,  just  because 
there  is  something  creative  in  the  offen- 
sive, and  he  lacked  the  creative  power 
entirely.  At  last  he  persuaded  himself, 
as  we  all  willingly  do,  that  his  disposi- 
tions and  capacities  were  the  results  of 
reflection  and  will.  His  want  of  crea- 
tive power  made  him  believe  that  politi- 
cal life  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
the  creative,  but  only  with  the  conserva- 
tive activity.  He  thus  suffered  the  quali- 
ties which  he  had  developed  in  the 
strain  of  the  moment  and  in  the  fresh- 
ness of  youth  to  slumber  in  tranquil 
times  and  in  old  age,  because  no  lively 
excitement  stirred  them  from  without 
and  called  them  into  activity.  Metter- 
nich the  practical  man  became  Metter- 
nich the  theoretical.  It  is  a  pity  only 
that  the  latter  wrote  the  history  of  the 
former. — Contemporary  Review. 
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In  all  highly  civilized  communities  pre- 
tence is  prominent,  and  sooner  or  later 
invades  the  regions  of  literature.  In  the 
beginning  this  is  not  altogether  to  be 
reprobated  ;  it  is  the  rude  homage  which 
ignorance,    conscious    of  its    disgrace, 


offers  to  learning  ;  but  after  a  while  pre- 
tence becomes  systematized,  gathers 
strength  from  numbers  and  impunity, 
and  rears  its  head  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  suggest  it  has  some  body  and  sub- 
stance   belonging    to  it.      In    England 
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literary  pretence  is  more  universal  than 
elsewhere  from  our  method  of  education. 
When    young    gentlemen   from   ten    to 
sixteen  are  set  to  study  poetry  (a.  sub- 
ject for  which  not  one  in  a  hundred  has 
the  least  taste  or  capability  even  when 
he   reads    it    in  his  own  language)   in 
Greek  and  Latin   authors,  it  is  only  a 
natural    consequence    that   their  views 
upon  it  should  be  slightly  artificial.    The 
youth  who  objected  to  the  alphabet  that 
it  seemed  hardly  worth  while  to  have 
gone  through  so  much  to  have  acquired 
so  little,   was   exceptionally  sagacious  ; 
the  more  ordinary  lad    conceives  that 
what  has  cost  him  so  much  time  and 
trouble,  and  entailed  so  many  pains  and 
penalties,  must   needs  have  something 
in  it,  though   it  has  never  met  his  eye. 
Hence  arises  our  public  opinion  upon 
the  ancient  classics,  which  I  am  afraid 
is  somewhat  different  from  (what  painters 
term)  the  private  view.      If  you   take 
the  ordinary  admirer  of  iEschylus,  for 
example — not  the  scholar,  but  the  man 
who  has  had  what  he  believes  to  be  "  a 
liberal  education* ' — and  appeal    to   his 
opinion  upon  some  passage  in   a  Brit 
ish  dramatist,  say  Shakespeare,  it  is  ten 
to  one  that  he   shows   not  only  igno- 
rance of  the  author  (the  odds  are  twenty 
to  one  about  that),  but  utter  inability  to 
grasp  the   point  in  question  ;  it  is  too 
deep  for  him,  and  especially  too  subtle. 
If  you  are  cruel  enough  to  press  him, 
he  will    unconsciously  betray  the  fact 
that  he  has  never  felt  a  line  of  poetry 
in  his   life.     He  honestly  believes  that 
the  Seven  against  Thebes  is  one  of  the 
greatest  works  that   ever  were  written, 
just  as  a  child  believes  the  same  of  the 
Seven   Champions  of  Christendom.       A 
great  wit  once  observed,  when  bored  by 
the  praises  of  a  man  who  spoke  six  lan- 
guages, that  he  had  known  a  man  to  speak 
a  dozen   and  yet  not  say  a  word  worth 
hearing  in  any  of  them.     The  humor  of 
the  remark,  as  sometimes  happens,  has 
caused  its  wisdom  to  be  underrated  ;  for 
the  fact  is  that,  in  very  many  cases,  all  the 
intelligence  of  which  a  mind  is  capable 
is  expended  upon  the  mere  acquisition 
of  a  foreign  language.  As  to  getting  any- 
thing out  of  it  in  the  way  of  ideas,  and 
especially  of  poetical  ones,    that   is  al- 
most never  attained.      There  are,    in- 
deed, many  who  have  a  special  facility 
for  languages,  but  in  their  case  (with  a 


few  exceptions)  one  may  say  without 
uncharity  that  the  acquisition  of  ideas  is 
not  their  object,  though  if  they  did  ac- 
quire them  they  would  probably  be  new 
ones.  The  majority  of  us,  however, 
have  much  difficulty  in  surmounting  the 
obstacle  of  an  alien  tongue  ;  and  when 
we  have  done  so  we  are  naturally  inclined 
to  overrate  the  advantages  thus  attained. 
Every  one  knows  the  poor  creature  who 
quotes  French  on  all  occasions  with  a 
certain  stress  on  the  accent,  designed  to 
arouse  a  doubt  in  his  hearers  as  to 
whether  he  was  not  actually  born  in  Paris. 
Hey  of  course,  is  a  low  specimen  of  the 
class  in  question,  but  almost  all  of  us  de- 
rive a  certain  intellectual  gratification 
from  the  mastery  of  another  language, 
and  as  we  gradually  attain  to  it,  whenever 
we  find  a  meaning  we  are  apt  to  mistake 
it  for  a  beauty.*  Nay,  I  am  convinced 
that  many  admire  this  or  that  (even) 
British  poet  from  the  fact  that  here  and 
there  his  meaning  has  gleamed  upon  them 
with  all  the  charm  that  accompanies  un- 
expectedness. 

Since  classical  learning  is  compulsory 
with  us,  this  bastard  admiration  is  much 
more  often  excited  with  respect  to  the 
Greek  and  Latin  poets.  Men  may  not 
only  go  through  the  whole  curriculum 
of  a  university  education,  but  take  high 
honors  in  it,  without  the  least  intel- 
lectual advantage  beyond  the  acquisition 
of  a  few  quotations.  This  is  not,  of 
course  (good  heavens !),  because  the 
classics  have  nothing  to  teach  us  in  the 
way  of  poetical  ideas,  but  simply  be- 
cause to  the  ordinary  mind  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  poetical  idea  is  very  difficult, 
and  when  conveyed  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage is  impossible.  If  the  same  student 
had  given  the  same  time — a  monstrous 
thought,  of  course,  but  not  impractica- 
ble— to  the  cultivation  of  Shakespeare 
and  the  old  dramatists,  or  even  to  the 
more  modern  English  poets  and 
thinkers,  he  would  certainly  have  got 
more  out  of  them,  though  he  would  have 
missed  the  delicate  suggestiveness  of  the 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  my  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  following  remark  of  De 
Quincey  :  "As  must  ever  be  the  case  with 
readers  not  sufficiently  masters  of  a  language 
to  bring  the  true  pretensions  of  a  work  to  any 
test  of  feeling,  they  are  forever  mistaking 
for  some  pleasure  conferred  by  the  writer 
what  is  in  fact  the  pleasure  naturally  attached 
to  the  sense  of  a  difficulty  overcome. M 
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Greek  aorist  and  the  exquisite  subtleties 
of  the  particle  de.  Having  acquired 
these  last,  however,  and  not  for  nothing, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  esteem 
them  very  highly,  and,  being  unable  to 
popularize  them  at  dinner  parties  and 
the  like,  he  falls  back  upon  praise  of  the 
classics  generally. 

Such  are  the  circumstances  which, 
more  particularly  in  this  country,  have 
led  to  a  well-nigh  universal  habit  of 
literary  lying — of  a  pretence  of  admira- 
tion for  certain  works  of  which  in  reality 
we  know  very  little,  and  for  which,  if  we 
knew  more,  we  should  perhaps  care  less. 

There  are  certain  books  which  are 
standard,  and  as  it  were  planted  in  the 
British  soil,  before  which  the  great 
majority  of  us  bow  the  knee  and  doff  the 
cap  with  a  reverence  that,  in  its  igno- 
rance, reminds  one  of  fetish  worship,  and, 
in  its  affectation,  of  the  passion  for  high 
art.  The  works  without  which,  we  are 
told  at  book  auctions,  '*  no  gentleman's 
library  can  be  considered  complete," 
are  especially  the  objects  of  this  adora- 
tion. The  Rambler •,  for  example,  is  one 
of  them.  I  was  once  shut  up  for  a  week 
of  snow-storms  in  a  mountain  inn,  with 
the  Rambler  and  one  other  publication. 
The  latter  was  a  shepherd's  guide,  with 
illustrations  of  the  way  in  which  sheep 
are  marked  by  their  various  owners  for 
the  purpose  of  identification  :  "  Crop- 
ped near  ear,  upper  key  bitted  far,  a 
pop  on  the  head  and  another  at  the  tail 
head,  ritted,  and  with  two  red  strokes 
down  both  shoulders,"  etc.  It  was 
monotonous,  but  I  confess  that  there 
were  times  when  I  felt  it  some  comfort 
in  having  that  picture-book  to  fall  back 
upon  to  alternate  with  the  Rambler. 

The  essay,  like  port  wine,  I  have 
noticed,  requires  age  for  its  due  apprecia- 
tion. Leigh  Hunt's  Indicator  comprises 
some  admirable  essays,  but  the  general 
public  have  not  a  word  to  say  for  them  ; 
it  may  be  urged  that  that  is  because  they 
had  not  read  the  Indicator.  But  why 
then  do  they  praise  the  Rambler  and 
Montargne  ?  That  comforting  word, 
11  Mesopotamia,"  which  has  been  so 
often  alluded  to  in  religious  matters,  has 
many  a  parallel  in  profane  literature. 

A  good  deal  of  this  mock  worship  is 
of  course  due  to  abject  cowardice.  A 
man  who  says  he  doesn't  like  the 
Rambler    runs,    with    some    folks,   the 


risk  of  being  thought  a  fool  ;  but  he 
is  sure  to  be  thought  that,  for  some- 
thing or  another,  under  any  circum- 
stances ;  and,  at  all  events,  why  should 
he  not  content  himself,  when  the 
Rambler  is  belauded,  with  holding  his 
tongue  and  smiling  acquiescence  ?  It 
must  be  conceded  that  there  are  a  few 
persons  who  really  have  read  the  Ram- 
bier,  a  work,  of  course,  I  am  merely 
using  as  a  type  of  its  class.  In  their 
young  (Jays  it  was  used  as  a  school-book, 
and  thought  necessary  as  a  part  of  polite 
education  ;  and  as  they  have  read  little 
or  nothing  since,  it  is  only  reasonable 
that  they  should  stick  to  their  colors. 
Indeed  the  French  satirist's  boast  that 
he  could  predicate  the  views  of  any  man 
with  regard  to  both  worlds  if  he  were 
only  supplied  with  the  simple  date  of 
his  age  and  his  income,  is  quite  true  in 
the  general  with  regard  to  literary  taste. 
Given  the  age  of  the  ordinary  indi- 
vidual— that  is  to  say  of  the  gentle- 
man "  fond  of  books,  but  who  has 
really  no  time  for  reading" — and  it 
is  easy  enough  to  guess  his  literary 
idols.  They  are  the  gods  of  his  youth, 
and,  whether  he  has  been  "  suckled  in 
a  creed  outworn"  or  not,  he  knows  no 
other.  These  persons,  however,  rarely 
give  their  opinion  about  literary  matters 
except  on  compulsion  ;  they  are  harm- 
less and  truthful.  The  tendency  of 
society  in  general,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
not  only  to  praise  the  Rambler,  which 
they  have  not  read,  but  to  express  a 
noble  scorn  for  those  who  have  read  it 
and  don't  like  it.  I  remember,  as  a 
young  man,  being  greatly  struck  by  the 
independence  of  character  exhibited  by 
Miss  Bronte  in  a  certain  confession  she 
made  in  respect  to  Miss  Austen's  novels. 
It  was  at  a  period  when  everybody  pro- 
fessed to  adore  them,  and  especially  the 
great  guns  of  literature.  Walter  Scott 
thought  more  highly  of  the  genius  of 
the  author  of  Mansfield  Park  even  than 
of  that  of  his  favorite,  Miss  Edgeworth. 
Macaulay  speaks  of  her  as  though  she 
were  the  eclipse  of  novelists — ' '  first,  and 
the  rest  nowhere" — though  his  opinion, 
it  is  true,  lost  something  of  its  force  from 
the  contempt  he  expressed  for  '*  the 
rest,"  among  whom  were  some  much 
better  ones.  Dr.  Whewell,  a  very  differ- 
ent type  of  mind,  had  Mansfield  Park, 
I  believe,  read  to  him  on  his  death-bed. 
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And,  indeed,  up  to  the  present  date, 
some  highly  cultured  persons  of  my 
acquaintance  take  the  same  view.  They 
may  be  very  possibly  right,  but  that  is 
no  reason  why  the  people  who  have 
never  read  Miss  Austen's  novels — and 
very  few  have — should  ape  the  fashion. 
Now  the  authoress  of  Jane  Eyre  did  not 
derive  much  pleasure  from  the  perusal  of 
the  works  of  the  other  Jane.  "  I  know 
it's  very  wrong,"  she  modestly  said, 
"but  the  fact  is  I  can't  read  them. 
They  have  not  got  story  enough  in  them 
to  engage  my  attention.  I  don't  want 
my  blood  curdled,  but  I  like  it  stirred. 
She  strikes  me  as  milk-and-watery,  and, 
to  say  truth,  as  dull." 

This  opinion  she  has,  in  effect,  re- 
peated in  her  published  writings,  but  I 
had  only  heard  her  verbal  expression  of 
it ;  and  I  admired  her  courage.  If  she 
had  been  a  man,  struggling,  as  she  then 
was,  for  a  position  in  literature,  she 
would  not  have  dared  to  say  half  as 
much.  For,  what  is  very  curious,  the 
advocates  of  the  classic  authors — those 
I  mean  whom  antiquity  has  more  or  less 
hallowed — instead  of  pitying  those  un- 
happy wights  who  confess  their  want  of 
appreciation  of  them,  fly  at  them  with 
bludgeons,  and  dance  upon  their  pros- 
trate bodies  with  clogs. 

For  who  would  rush  on  a  benighted  man, 
And  give  him  two  black  eyes  for  being  blind  ? 

Inquires  the  poet.  I  answer,  "  lots  of 
people,"  and  especially  those  who  wor- 
ship the  pagan  divinities  of  literature. 
The  same  thing  happens — but  their  fury 
is  more  excusable,  because  they  have 
less  natural  intelligence — with  tfce  lovers 
of  music.  Instead  of  being  sorry  for  the 
poor  folks  w,ho  have  ' '  no  ear, ' '  and  whom 
"  a  little  music  in  the  evening"  bores 
to  extremity,  they  overwhelm  them  with 
reproaches  for  what  is  in  fact  a  natural 
infirmity.  "  You  Goth  !  you  Vandal !" 
they  exclaim,  "  how  contemptible  is  the 
creature  who  has  no  music  in  his  soul  !" 
Which  is  really  very  rude.  Even  per- 
sons who  are  not  musical  have  their  feel- 
ings. "  Hath  not  a  Jew  ears  ?" — that 
is  to  say,  though  they  have  "  no  ear," 
they  understand  what  is  abusive  lan- 
guage, and  resent  it. 

I  am  not  saying  one  word  against 
established  reputations  in  literature. 
The  very  fact  of  their  being  established 
(even  the  Rambler,  for  example,  has  its 


merits)  is  in  their  favor  ;  and,  indeed, 
some  of  the  works  I  shall  refer  to  are 
masterpieces.  My  objection  is  to  the 
sham  admiration  of  them,  which  does 
their  authors  no  good  (for  their  circula- 
tion is  now  of  no  consequence  to  them), 
and  is  injurious  not  only  to  modern 
writers  (who  are  generally  made  the  sub- 
ject of  base  comparison),  but  especially 
to  the  utterers  of  this  false  coin  them- 
selves. One  cannot  tell  falsehoods, 
even  about  one's  views  in  literature, 
without  injury  to  one's  morals,  yet  to 
"  tell  the  truth  and  shame  the  devil  "  is 
easy,  as  it  would  seem,  compared  with 
telling  the  truth  and  defying  the  critics. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  intrepidity  of 
Miss  Bront6  in  this  matter ;  and, 
curiously  enough,  it  is  women  who  have 
the  most  courage  in  the  expression  of 
their  literary  opinions.  It  may  be  said, 
of  course,  that  this  is  due  to  the  audacity 
of  ignorance,  and  a  well-known  line  may 
be  quoted  (for  some  people,  as  I  have 
said,  are  rude)  in  which  certain  angels 
(who  are  not  women)  are  represented  as 
being  afraid  to  tread  in  certain  places. 
But  I  am  speaking  of  women  who  are 
great  readers.  Miss  Martineau  once 
confessed  to"  me  that  she  could  see  no 
beauties  in  Tom  Jones.  "Of  course," 
she  said,  "  the  coarseness  disgusts  me, 
but,  apart  from  that,  I  see  no  sort  of 
merit  in  it."  "  What?"  I  replied,  " no 
humor,  no  knowledge  of  human  life  ?' ' 
"  No  ;  to  me  it  is  a  wearisome  book." 

I  disagreed  with  her  very  much  upon 
that  point,  and  do  so  still ;  yet,  apart 
from  the  coarseness  (which  does  not 
disgust  everybody,  let  me  tell  you), 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  tedious  reading 
in  Tom  Jones*  At  all  events  that  ex- 
pression of  opinion  from  such  lips  strikes 
me  as  noteworthy. 

It  may  here  be  said  that  there  are 
many  English  authors  of  old  date,  some  of 
whose  beauties  are  unintelligible  except 
to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
classics  ;  and  Tom  Jones  is  one  of  them. 
Many  of  the  introductions  to  the  chap- 
ters, not  to  mention  a  certain  travestie  of 
an  Homeric  battle,  must  needs  be  as  wea- 
risome to  those  who  are  not  scholars  as 
the  spectacle  of  a  burlesque  is  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  the  original  play. 
This  is  still  more  the  case  with  our  old 
poets,  especially  Milton.  I  very  much 
doubt,  in  spite  of  the  universal  chorus 
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to  the  contrary,  whether  Lycidas  is  much 
admired  by  readers  who  are  only  ac- 
quainted with  English  literature  ;  I  am 
quite  sure  it  never  touched  their  hearts 
as,  for  example,  In  Memoriam  does. 

I  once  beheld  a  young  lady  of  great 
literary  taste,  and  of  exquisite  sensibility, 
torn  to  pieces  (figuratively)  and  trampled 
upon  by  a  great  scholar  for  venturing  to 
make  a  comparison  between  those  two 
poems.  Its  invocation  to  the  Muses, 
and  the  general  classical  air  which  per- 
vades it,  had  destroyed  for  her  the  pathos 
of  Lycidas,  whereas  to  her  antagonist 
those  very  imperfections  appeared  to 
enhance  its  beauty.  I  did  not  interfere 
because  the  wretch  was  her  husband, 
and  it  would  have  been  worse  for  her  if 
I  had,  but  my  sympathies  were  entirely 
with  her.  Her  sad  fate — for  the 
massacre  took  place  in  public — would, 
I  was  well  aware,  have  the  effect  of  mak- 
ing people  lie  worse  than  ever  about 
Milton.  On  that  same  evening,  while 
some  folks  were  talking  about  Mr. 
Morris's  Earthly  Paradise,  I  heard  a 
scornful  voice  exclaim  "  Oh  !  give  me 
Paradise  Lost,"  and  with  that  gentleman 
I  did  have  it  out.  I  promptly  subjected 
him  to  cross-examination,  and  drove 
him  to  that  extremity  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  admit  he  had  never  read  a  word 
of  Milton  for  forty  years,  and  even  then 
only  in  extracts  from  Enfield s  Speaker. 

With  Shakespeare — though  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  lying  about  Aim — the  case 
is  different,  and  especially  with  elderly 
people  ;  for  "  in  their  day,"  as  they 
pathetically  term  it,  Shakespeare  was 
played  everywhere,  and  every  one  went 
to  the  play.  They  do  not  read  him, 
but  they  recollect  him  ;  they  are  well 
acquainted  with  his  beauties — that  is, 
with  the  better  known  of  them — and  can 
quote  him  with  manifest  appreciation. 
They  are,  intellectually,  in  a  position 
much  superior  to  that  of  a  fashionable 
lady  of  my  acquaintance  who  informed 
me  that  her  daughters  were  going  to  the 
theatre  that  night  to  see  Shakespeare's 
4 '  Turning  of  the  Screw. ' ' 

The  writer  who  has  done  most,  with- 
out I  suppose  intending  it,  to  promote 
hypocrisy  in  literature  is  Macaulay. 
His  "  every  schoolboy  knows"  has 
frightened  thousands  into  pretending 
to  know  authors  with  whom  they  have 
not  even  a  bowing  acquaintance.     Tf  ,c 


amazing  that  a  man  who  had  read  so 
much  should  have  written  so  contemptu- 
ously of  those  who  have  read  but  little  ; 
one  would   have  thought  that  the  con- 
sciousness of  superiority  would  have  for- 
bidden such  insolence,  or  that  his  read- 
ing would  have  been  extensive  enough 
to  teach  him  at  least  how  little  he  had 
read  of  what  there  was  to  read  ;  since 
he  read  some  things — works  of  imagina- 
tion and  humor,  for  example — to  such 
very  little  purpose,  he  might  really  have 
bragged  a  little  less.     One  feels  quite 
grateful  to  Macaulay,  however,  for  avow- 
ing his  belief  that  he  was  the  only  man 
who  had  read  through  the  Faery  Queen  ; 
since  that  exonerates  everybody — I  do 
not  say  from  reading  it,  because  the  sup- 
position is  preposterous — but  from  the 
necessity  of  pretending  to  have  read  it. 
The  pleasure  derived  from  that  poem  to 
most  minds  is,  I  am  convinced,  analo- 
gous to  that  already  spoken  of  as  being 
imparted  by  a  foreign  author — namely, 
the  satisfaction  at  finding  it — in  places — 
intelligible.     For  the  few  who    possess 
the  poetic  faculty  it  has  great  beauties, 
but  I  observe,  from  the  extracts  that  ap- 
pear in  poetic   selections  and  the  like, 
that  the  most  tedious  and  even  the  most 
monstrous  passages  are  often  the  most 
admired.     The  case  of  Spenser  in  this 
respect — which  does  not  stand  alone  in 
ancient  English  literature — has  a  curi- 
ous parallel  in  art,  where  people  are  posif 
tively  found  to  go  into  ecstasies  over  a 
distorted  limb  or  a  ludicrous  inversion 
of  perspective,  simply  because  it  is  the 
work  of  an  old  master,   who  knew  no 
better,  jr  followed  the  fashion  of  his 
time. 

Leigh  Hunt  read  the  Faery  Queen, 
by  the  by,  as  almost  everything  else  that 
has  been  written  in  the  English  tongue, 
and  even  Macaulay  alludes  with  rare 
commendation  to  his  "catholic  taste." 
Of  all  authors  indeed,  and  probably  of 
all  readers,  Leigh  Hunt  had  the  keenest 
eye  for  merit  and  the  warmest  apprecia- 
tion of  it  wherever  found.  He  was 
actively  engaged  in  politics,  yet  was 
never  blind  to  the  genius  of  an  ad- 
versary ;  blameless  himself  in  morals, 
he  could  admire  the  wit  of  Wycherley  ; 
and  a  free-thinker  in  religion,  he  could 
see  both  wisdom  and  beauty  in  the 
divines.  Moreover,  it  is  immensely  to 
credit  that  this  universal  knowledge, 
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instead  of  puffing  him  up,  only  moved 
him  to  impart  it,  and  that  next  to  the 
pleasure  he  took  in  books  was  that  he 
derived  from  teaching  others  to  take 
pleasure  in  them.  Witness  his  Wit  and 
Humor  and  his  Imagination  and  Fancy f 
to  my  mind  the  greatest  treasures  in  the 
way  of  hand-books  that  have  ever  been 
offered  to  students  of  English  literature, 
and  the  completest  antidotes  to  pretence 
in  it.  How  many  a  time,  as  a  boy,  have  I 
pondered  over  this  or  that  passage  in  the 
originals,  from  Shakespeare  to  Suckling, 
and  then  compared  it  with  the  italicized 
lines  in  his  two  volumes,  to  see  whether 
I  had  hit  upon  the  beauties  ;  and  how 
often,  alas  !  I  hit  upon  the  blots  !* 

It  is  curious  that  Leigh  Hunt,  whose 
style  has  been  so  severely  handled  (and, 
it  must  be  owned,  not  without  some 
justice)  for  its  affectations,  should  have 
been  so  genuine  (although  always  gener- 
ous) in  his  criticisms.  It  was  nothing 
to  him  whether  an  author  was  old  or 
new  ;  nor  did  he  shrink  from  any  literary 
comparison  between  two  writers  when 
he  thought  it  appropriate  (and  he  was 
generally  right),  notwithstanding  all  the 
age  and  authority  that  might  be  at  the 
back  of  one  of  them.  Thackeray,  by 
the  way,  a  very  different  writer  and 
thinker,  had  this  same  outspoken  honesty 
in  the  expression  of  his  literary  taste. 
In  speaking  of  the  hero  of  Cooper's  five 
good  novels — Leather-Stocking,  Hawk- 
eye,  etc. — he  remarks  with  quite  a  noble 
simplicity,  "  I  think  he  is  better  than 
any  of  Scott's  lot." 

It  is  a  "  far  cry"  from  the  Faery 
Queen  to  Childe  Harold,  which,  reckon- 
ing by  years,  is  still  a  modern  poem  ;  yet 
I  wonder  how  many  persons  under  thirty 
— even  of  those  who  term  it  "  magnifi- 
cent"— have  ever  read  Childe  Harold, 
At  one  time  it  was  only  people   under 

*  I  remember  (when  "  I  was  but  a  little  tiny 
boy")  I  thought  that  "  the  fringed  curtains  of 
thine  eye  advance, ' '  addressed  by  Prospero  to 
Miranda,  must  needs  be  a  very  fine  line  ;  im- 
agine then  my  confusion,  on  referring  for  cor- 
roboration to  my  "  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend,"  as  he  truly  was,  to  find  this  passage  : 
*'  Why  Shakespeare  should  have  condescended 
to  the  elaborate  nothingness,  not  to  say  non- 
sense, of  this  metaphor  (for  what  is  meant  by 
'  advancing  curtains  ? ')  I  cannot  conceive. 
That  is  to  say,  if  he  did  condescend  ;  for  it 
looks  very  like  the  interpolation  of  some  pom- 
pous declamatory  player.  Pope  has  put  it  into 
his  Treatise  on  the  Bathos, ' ' 


thirty  who  had  read  it ;  for  poetry  to 
the  ordinary  reader  is  the  poetry  that 
was  popular  in  his  youth—"  no  other  is 
genuine. ' ' 

A  dreary,  weary  poem  called  the  Excursion, 
Written  in  a  manner  which  is  my  aversion, 

is  a  couplet  the  frankness  of  which  has 
always  recommended  itself  to  me  (though 
I  like  the  Excursion)-,  but,  except  for 
the  rhyme,  it  has  a  fatal  facility  of  appli- 
cation to  other  long  poems.  Heaven 
forbid  that  I  should  "  with  shadowed 
hint  confuse"  the  faith  in  a  British 
classic  ;  but,  ye  gods,  how  men  have 
gaped  (in  private)  over  Childe  Harold ! 

Gil  Bias,  though  not  a  native  classic, 
is  included  in  the  articles  of  the  British 
literary  faith  ;  not  as  a  matter  of  pious 
opinion,  but  de  fide ;  a  necessity  of  in- 
tellectual salvation.  1  remember  an 
interview  I  once  had  with  a  boy  of  letters 
concerning  this  immortal  work  ;  he  is  a 
well-known  writer  now,  but  at  the  time 
I  speak  of  he  was  only  budding  and 
sprouting  in  the  magazines — a  lad  of 
promise,  no  doubt,  but  given,  if  not  to 
kick  against  authority,  to  question  it, 
and,  what  was  worse,  to  question  me 
about  it,  in  an  embarrassing  manner. 
The  natural  affability  of  my  disposition 
had  caused  him,  I  suppose,  to  treat  me 
as  his  Father  Confessor  in  literature  ; 
and  one  of  the  sins  of  omission  he  con- 
fided to  me  was  in  connection  with  the 
divine  Le  Sage. 

*  *  T  say — about  Gil  Bias,  you  know — 
Bias  [a  great  critic  of  that  day]  was 
saying  last  night  that  if  he  were  to  be 
imprisoned  for  life  with  only  two  books 
to  read  he  would  choose  the  Bible  and 
GilBlasr 

"  It  is  very  gratifying  to  me, ' '  said  I, 
wishing  to  evade  my  young  friend,  and 
also  because  I  had  no  love  for  Bias, 
"  that  he  should  have  selected  the  Bible  ; 
and  all  the  more  so,  since  I  should  never 
have  expected  it  of  him." 

"  Yes,  papa"  (that  was  what  the 
young  dog  was  wont  to  call  me,  though 
he  was  no  son  of  mine — far  from  it)  ; 
1 -  but  about  Gil  Bias  ?  Is  it  really  the 
next  best  book  ?  And  after  he  had  read 
it — say  ten  times — would  he  not  have 
been  rather  sorry  that  he  had  not  chosen 
— well,  Shakespeare,  for  instance  ?" 

The  picture  of  Bias  with  a  long  white 
beard,  the  growth  of  twenty  years,  read- 
ing that  tattered  copy  of  Gil  Bias  in  his 
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cell,  almost  affected  me  to  tears  ;  but  I 
made  shift  to  answer  gravely,  ' '  Bias  is 
a  professional  critic,  and  persons  of  that 
class  are  apt  to  be  a  little  dogmatic  and 
given  to  exaggeration.  But  Gil  Bias  is 
a  great  work.  As  a  picture  of  the  seamy 
side  of  human  life — of  its  vices  and  its 
weaknesses  at  least — it  is  unrivalled. 
The  archbishop — " 

44  Oh  !  I  know  that  archbishop — 
well"  interrupted  my  young  tormentor. 
44  I  sometimes  think,  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  that  archbishop,  we  should  never 
perhaps  have  heard  of  Gil  Bias." 

44  Tchut,  tchut !"  said  I  ;  "  you  talk 
like  a  child." 

"  But  to  read  it  all  through,  papa — 
three  times,  ten  times,  for  all  one's  life  ? 
Poor  Mr.  Bias!" 

"It  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  my  dear 
boy,"  I  said.  "  Bias  has  this  great  ad- 
vantage over  you  in  literary  matters, 
that  he  knows  what  he  is  talking  about ; 
and  if  he  was  quite  sure — " 

44  Oh  !  but  he  was  not  quite  sure  :  he 
was  rather  doubtful,  he  said,  about  one 
of  the  books." 

44  Not  the  Bible,  I  do  hope  ?"  said  I 
fervently. 

44  No,  about  the  other.  He  was  not 
quite  sure  but  that,  instead  of  Gil  Bias, 
he  ought  to  have  selected  Don  Quixote. 
Now  really  that  seems  to  me  worse  than 
Gil  Bias  r 

44  You  mean  less  excellent,"  I  re- 
joined ;  4  *  you  are  too  young  to  apifreci- 
ate  the  full  signification  of  Don  Quixote.  ' ' 

The  scoundrel  murmured,  4I  Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  people  read  it  *hen 
they  are  old  ?' '  but  I  pretended  not 
to  hear  him.  44  We  do  not  all  of  us," 
I  went  on,  44  know  what  is  good  for  us. 
Sancho  Panza's  physician — " 

44  Oh  !  I  know  that  physician — well, 
papa.  I  sometimes  think,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  that  physician,  perhaps — " 

4  4  Hush ! "  I  exclaimed  authoritatively  ; 
*4  let  us  have  no  flippancy,  I  beg."  And 
so,  with  a  dead  lift,  as  it  were,  I  got  rid 
of  him.  He  left  the  room  muttering, 
44  But  to  read  it  through — three  times, 
ten  times,  for  all  one's  life?"  And  I 
was  obliged  to  confess  to  myself  that  such 
a  prolonged  course  of  study,  even  of  Don 
Quixote,  would  have  been  wearisome. 

Rabelais  is  another  article  of  our 
literary  faith  that  is  certainly  subscribed 
to  much  more  often  than  believed  in. 


In  a  certain  poem  of  Mr.  Browning's 
(/  call  it  the  Burial  of  the  Book,  since 
the  Latin  name  he  has  given  it  is  un- 
pronounceable, even  if  it  were  possible 
to  recollect  it),  charmingly  humorous, 
and  which  is  also  remarkable  for  imper- 
sonating an  inanimate  object  in  verse  as 
Dickens  does  in  prose,  there  occur  these 
lines  : 

Then  I  went  indoors,  brought  out  a  loaf, 
Half  a  cheese  and  a  bottle  of  Chablis, 

Lay  on  the  grass,  and  forgot  the  oaf 
Over  a  jolly  chapter  of  Rabelais. 

Yet  I  have  known  some  wonder  to  be 
expressed  (confidentially)  as  to  where 
he  found  the  44  jolly  chapter,"  and  the 
looking  for  the  beauties  of  Rabelais  to 
be  likened  to  searching  in  a  huge  bed 
of  manure  for  a  few  heads  of  asparagus. 

1  have  no  quarrel  with  Bias  and 
Company  (though  they  stick  at  nothing, 
and  will  presently  say  that  I  don't  care 
for  these  books  myself),  but  I  venture 
to  think  that  they  are  wrong  in  making 
dogmas  of  what  are,  after  all,  but  matters 
of  literary  taste  ;  it  is  their  vehemence 
and  exaggeration  which  drive  the  weak 
to  take  refuge  in  falsehood. 

A  good  woman  in  the  country  once 
complained  of  her  stepson.  '4  He  will 
not  love  his  learning,  though  I  beats 
him  with  a  jack-chain  ;"  and  from  the 
application  of  similar  aids  to  instruction 
the  same  result  takes  place  in  London. 
Only  here  we  dissemble  and  pretend  to 
love  it.  It  is  partly  in  consequence  of 
this  that  works, not  only  of  acknowledged 
but  genuine  excellence,  such  as  those  I 
have  been  careful  to  select,  are,  though 
so  universally  praised,  so  little  read. 
The  poor  student  attempts  them,  but 
failing — from  many  causes  no  doubt,  but 
also  sometimes  from  the  fact  of  their  not 
being  there — to  find  those  unrivalled 
beauties  which  he  has  been  led  to  expect 
in  every  sentence,  he  stops  short,  where 
he  would  otherwise  have  gone  on.  He 
says  to  himself, 44  I  have  been  deceived, " 
or  44 1  must  be  a  born  fool,"  whereas  he 
is  wrong  in  both  suppositions.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  want  of  popularity  of 
Walter  Scott  among  the  rising  generation 
is  partly  due  to  this  extravagant  lauda- 
tion ;  and  I  am  much  mistaken  if  another 
great  author,  more  recently  deceased, 
will  not  in  a  few  years  be  added  to  the 
ranks  of  those  who  are  more  praised  than 
read  from  the  same  cause. 
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The  habit  of  mere  adhesion  to  re- 
ceived opinion  in  any  matter  is  most 
mischievous,  /for  it  strikes  at  the  root 
of  independence  of  thought ;  and  in  lit- 
erature it  tends  to  make  the  public 
taste  mechanical.  It  is  very  seldom  that 
what  is  called  the  verdict  of  posterity 
(absurdly  enough,  for  are  not  we 
posterity  ?)  is  ever  reversed  ;  but  it  has 
chanced  to  happen  in  a  certain  case 
quite  lately.  The  production  of  The 
Iron  Chest  upon  the  stage  has  once  more 
brought  into  fashion  Caleb  Williams. 
Now  that  is  a  work,  though  by  no  means 
belonging  to  the  same  rank  as  those  to 
which  I  have  referred,  which  has  a  fine 
old  crusted  reputation.  Time  has  hal- 
lowed it.  The  great  world  of  readers 
(who  have  never  read  it)  used  to  echo 
the  remark  of  Bias  and  Company,  that 
this  and  that  modern  work  of  fiction 
reminded  them — though  at  an  immense 
distance,  of  course — of  Godwin's  master- 
piece. I  remember  Le  Fanu's  Uncle 
Silas,  for  example  (from  some  similarity, 
more  fanciful  perhaps  than  real,  in  the 
isolation  of  its  hero),  being  thus  com- 
pared with  it.  Now  Caleb  Williams  is 
founded  on  a  very  fine  conception — one 
that  could  only  have  occurred,. perhaps, 
to  a  man  of  genius  ;  the  first  part  of  it  is 
well  worked  out,  but  toward  the  middle 
it  grows  feeble,  and  it  ends  in  tedious- 
ness  and  drivel,  whereas  Uncle  Silas  is 

food  and  strong  from  first  to  last.  Le 
ami  has  never  been  so  popular  as,  in 
my  humble  judgment,  he  deserves  to  be, 
but  of  course  modern  readers  were  better 
acquainted  with  him  than  with  Godwin. 
Yet  nine  out  of  ten  were  always  heard 
repeating  this  cuckoo  cry  about  thte 
latter's  superiority  until  The  Iron  Chest 
came  out,  and  Fashion  induced  them  to 
read  him  for  themselves ;  which  has 
very  properly  changed  their  opinion. 

I  remember, iin  my  own  case,  that,  from 
that  mere  reverence  for  authority  which 
I  hope  I  share  with  my  neighbors,  I 
used  to  speak  of  Headlong  Hall  and 
Crotchet  Castle — both  great  favorites  of 
our  forefathers — with  much  respect,  until 
one  wet  day  in  the  country  I  found  my- 
self shut  up  with  them.  I  won't  say 
what  I  suffered  ;  better  judges  of  litera- 
ture than  myself  admire  them  still,  I 
know.  I  will  only  remark  that  /  don't 
admire  them.  I  don't  say  they  are 
the  dullest  novels  ever  printed,  because 


that  would  be  invidious,  and  might  do 
wrong  to  works  of  even  greater  pre- 
tensions ;  but  to  my  mind  they  are  dull. 

When  Dr.  Johnson  is  free  to  confess 
that  he  does  not  admire  Gray's  Elegy% 
and  Macaulay  to  avow  that  he  sees  little 
to  praise  in  Dickens  and  Wordsworth, 
why  should  not  humbler  folks  have  the 
courage  of  their  own  opinions  ?  They 
cannot  pfcssibly  be  more  wrong  than 
Johnson  and  Macaulay  were,  and  it  is 
surely  better  to  be  honest,  though  it 
may  expose  one  to  some  ridicule,  than 
to  lie.  The  more  we  agree  with  the 
verdict  of  the  generations  before  us  on 
these  matters,  the  more,  it  is  quite  true, 
we  are  likely  to  be  right ;  but  the  agree- 
ment should  be  an  honest  one.  At 
present  very  extensive  domains  in  litera- 
ture are,  as  it  were,  inclosed  and  denied 
to  the  public  in  respect  to  any  free  ex- 
pression of  their  opinion.  "  They  are 
splendid,  they  are  faultless,"  cries  the 
general  voice,  but  the  general  eye  has 
not  beheld  them.  Nothing,  of  course, 
could  be  more  futile  than  that,  with 
every  new  generation,  our  old  authors 
who  have  won  their  fame  should  be 
arraigned  anew  at  the  bar  of  public 
criticism  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  mouths  of  us  poor 
moderns  should  be  muzzled,  and  sfill 
less  that  we  "  should  praise  with  alien 
lips." 

"  Until  Caldecott's  charming  illustra- 
tions of  it  made  me  laugh  so  much," 
said  a  young  lady  to  me  the  other  day, 
"  I  confess — though  I  know  it's  very 
stupid  of  me — I  never  saw  much  fun  in 
John  Gilpin."  She  evidently  expected 
a  reproof,  and  when  I  whispered  in  her 
ear,  "  Nor  I,"  her  lovely  features  as- 
sumed a  look  of  positive  enfranchise- 
ment. 

"  But  am  I  right  ?"  she  inquired. 
,  • '  You  are  certainly  right,  my  dear 
young  lady,"  said  I,  "not  to  pretend 
admiration  where  you  don't  feel  it ;  as 
to  liking  John  Gilpin,  that  is  a  matter 
of  taste.  It  has,  of  course,  simplicity 
to  recommend  it ;  but  in  my  own  case, 
though  I'm  fond  of  fun,  it  has  never 
evoked  a  smile.  It  has  always  seemed 
to  me  like  one  of  Mr.  Joe  Miller's  stories 
put  into  tedious  verse. ' ' 

I  really  almost  thought  (and  hoped) 
that  that  young  lady  would  have  kissed 
me. 
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Papa  always  says  it  is  a  free 
country,"  she  exclaimed,  "  but  I  never 
felt  it  to  be  the  case  before  this  mo- 
ment.'' 

For  years  this  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished creature  had  locked  this  awful 
secret  in  her  innocent  breast — that  she 
didn't  see  much  fun  in  John  Gilpin. 
1 '  You  have  given  me  courage, ' '  she  said, 
"  to  confess  something  else.  Mr. 
Caldecott  has  just  been  illustrating  in 
the  same  charming  manner  Goldsmith's 
Elegy  on  a  Mad  Dog,  and — I'm  very 
sorry — but  I  never  laughed  at  that  be- 
fore, either.  I  have  pretended  to  laugh, 
you  know,"  she  added  hastily  and 
apologetically,  "  hundreds  of  times." 

"  I  don't  doubt  it,"  I  replied  ;  "  this 
is  not  such  a  free  country  as  your  father 
supposes." 

"But am  I  right?" 

11  I  say  nothing  about  '  right,'  "  I 
answered,  "  except  that  everybody  has 
a  right  to  his  own  opinion.  For  my  part, 
however,  I  think  the  Mad  Dog  better 
than  John  Gilpin  only  because  it  is 
shorter." 

Whether  I  was  wrong  or  right  in  the 
matter  is  of  no  consequence  even  to 
myself  ;  the  affection  and  gratitude  of 
tl^at  young  creature  would  more  than 
repay  me  for  a  much  greater  mistake,  if 
mistake  it  is.  She  protests  that  I  have 
emancipated  her  from  slavery.  She  has 
since  talked  to  me  about  all  sorts  of 
authors,  from  Sir  Philip  Sidney  to 
Washington  Irving,  in  a  way  that  would 
make  some  people's  blood  run  cold  ; 
but  it  has  no  such  effect  upon  me — quite 
the  reverse.  Of  Irving  she  naively 
remarks  that  his  strokes  of  humor  seem 
to  her  to  owe  much  of  their  success  to 


the  rarity  of  their  occurrence ;  the 
flashes  of  fun  are  spread  over  pages  of 
dulness,  which  enhance  them,  just  as  a 
dark  night  is  propitious  to  fireworks,  or 
the  atmosphere  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  a  Court  of  Law,  to  a  joke.  She 
is  often  in  error,  no  doubt,  but  how 
bright  and  wholesome  such  talk  is  as 
compared  with  the  platitudes  and  com- 
monplaces which  one  hears  on  all  sides 
in  connection  with  literature  ! 

As  a  rule,  I  suppose,  even  people  in 
society  ("  the  drawing-rooms  and  the 
clubs")  are  not  absolutely  base,  and  yet 
one  would  really  think  so,  to  judge  by 
the  fear  that  is  entertained  by  them  of 
being  natural.  "  I  vow  to  heaven," 
says  the  prince  of  letter-writers,  "  that 
I  think  the  Parrots  of  Society  are  more 
intolerable  and  mischievous  than  its  Birds 
of  Prey.  If  ever  I  destroy  myself,  it 
will  be  in  the  bitterness  of  having  those 
infernal  and  damnable  '  good  old  times ' 
extolled."  One  is  almost  tempted  to 
say  the  same — when  one  hears  their 
praises  come  from  certain  mouths — of 
the  good  old  books.  It  is  not  every  one, 
of  course,  who  has  an  opinion  of  his  own 
upon  any  subject,  far  less  on  that  of 
literature,  but  everyone  can  abstain  from 
expressing  an  opinion  that  is  not  his 
own.  If  one  has  no  voice,  what 
possible  compensation  can  there  be  in 
becoming  an  echo  ?  No  one,  I  con- 
clude, would  wish  to  see  literature  dis- 
coursed about  in  the  same  pinchbeck 
and  affected  style  as  are  painting  and 
music  ;*  yet  that  is  what  will  happen  if 
this  prolific  weed  of  sham  admiration  is 
permitted  t;o  attain  its  full  growth. — 
The  Nineteenth  Century. 
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The  mystery  of  memory 'lies  in  the 
apparent  immediateness  of  the  mind's 
contact  with  the  vanished  past.  In 
"  looking  back"  on  our  life,  we  seem  to 
ourselves  for  the  moment  to  rise  above 
the  limitations  of  time,  to  undo  its  work 
of  extinction,  seizing  again  the  realities 
which  its  on-rushing  stream  had  borne  far 
from  us.  Memory  is  a  kind  of  resur- 
rection of  the  buried  past :  as  we  fix  our 
retrospective  glance  on  it,  it  appears  to 
start  anew  into  life  ;  forms  arise  within 


our  minds  which,  we  feel,  faithfully  rep- 
resent the  things  that  were.  We  do  not 
ask  for  any  proof  of  the  fidelity  of  this 
dramatic  representation  of  our  past  his- 
tory by  memory.  It  is  seen  to  be  a  faith- 
ful imitation,  just  because  it  is  felt  to  be 
a  revival  of  the  past.     To  seek  to  make 


*  The  slang  of  art-talk  has  reached  the 
"  young  men"  in  the  furniture  warehouses. 
A  friend  of  mine  was  recommended  a  sideboard 
the  other  day  as  not  being  a  Chippendale,  but 
"  having  a  Chippendale  feeling  in  it." 
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the  immediate  testimony  of  memory  more 
sure  seems  absurd,  since  all  our  ways  of 
describing  and  illustrating  this  mental 
operation  assume  that  in  the  very  act  of 
performing  it  we  do  recover  a  part  of  our 
seemingly  "  dead  selves/'     * 

To  challenge  the  veracity  of  a  person's 
memory  is  one  of  the  boldest  things  one 
can  do  in  the  way  of  attacking  deep- 
seated  conviction.  Memory  is  the  pe- 
culiar domain  of  the  individual.  In  go- 
ing back  in  recollection  to  the  scenes  of 
other  years  he  is  drawing  on  the  secret 
storehouse  of  his  own  consciousness, 
with  which  a  stranger  must  not  inter- 
meddle. Philosophers  commonly  distin- 
guish memory  as  mediate  knowledge  of 
something  absenc,  from  perception  as  im- 
mediate knowledge  of  something  pres- 
ent. Yet  people  are  wont  to  feel  just  as 
certain. of  the  one  as  of  the  other.  In- 
deed, it  may  almost  be  said  that  a  "man 
more  easily  brooks  a  critical  investigation 
of  an  act  of  perception  than  of  an  act  of 
recollection..  Perception  has  to  do  with 
our  common  objective  world,  and  we  al- 
low others  to  have  their  say  about  the  im- 
pressions it  produces.  Most  people  are 
willing,  to  some  extent,  to  regulate  and 
correct  their  individual  perceptions  of  ex- 
ternal objects  by  others'  perceptions. 
And  hardly  anybody  is  so  obstinate  as  to 
refuse  to  reinspect  an  object  in  deference 
to  an  assurance  by  others  that  what  he 
thinks  he  has  seen  differs  from  the  re- 
ality. But  with  respect  to  matters  of 
recollection  people  are  apt  to  be  much 
more  dogmatic.  To  cast  doubt  on  a 
man's  memory  is  commonly  resented  as 
a  rude  impertinence.  It  looks  like  an  at- 
tempt of  another  to  walk  into  the  strictly 
private  apartment  of  his  own  mind. 
Even  if  the  challenger  professedly  bases 
his  challenge  on  the  testimony  of  his  own 
memory,  the  challenged  party  is  hardly 
likely  to  allow  the  right  of  comparing 
testimonies.  He  can  in  most  cases  boldly 
assert  that  those  who  differ  from  him  are 
lacking  in  his  power  of  recollection.  The 
past,  in  becoming  the  past,  has,  for  most 
people,  ceased  to  be  a  common  object  of 
reference  ;  it  has  become  a  part  of  the 
individual's  own  self,  and  cannot  be 
easily  dislodged  or  shaken. 

Let  not  the  gentle  reader  imagine, 
then,  from  the  title  of  this  paper,  that  we 
are  about  to  commit  the  sacrilege  of 
questioning  the  veracity  of  memory  in 


general.  We  are  not  bent  on  the  sui- 
cidal Samsonian  project  of  trying  to 
shake  the  foundations  of  belief  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  to  reduce  the  minds  of  our 
readers  as  well  as  our  own  from  a  state  of 
comfortable  security  respecting  the  world 
to  one  of  utter  scepticism  and  confusion. 
Our  more  modest  and,  we  would  hope, 
perfectly  legitimate  aim  is  to  point  out 
that  memory,  like  our  other  faculties, 
may  blunder  now  and  then.  We  would 
crave  our  readers'  patience  as  we  seek  to 
prove  that  memory,  notwithstanding  the 
look  of  perfect  sincerity  it  wears,  is  capa- 
ble of  deceiving  us  ;  that  when  in  the 
act  of  recollection  we  seem  to  be  reach- 
•  ing  and  touching  the  past,  we  may  be 
merely  grasping  a  shadow. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  familiar 
with  the  phenomena  of  sense-illusion  will 
feel  but  little  hesitation  in  following  us  in 
this  voyage  of  discovery  into  the  com- 
paratively unknown  territory  of  memory- 
illusion.  The  fact  that  the  stereoscope 
deceives  us  every  time  we  look  into  it,  by 
forcing  us  to  see  a  solid  object  when  we 
know  there  are  only  two  flat  photo- 
graphs, does  not  lessen  our  belief  in  the 
general  certainty  of  visual  perception. 
Even  the  great  savant  Helmholtz,  who 
probably  knows  more  about  optical  il- 
lusion than  any  other  living  man,  feels 
quite  as  confident  of  the  reality  of  ordi- 
nary visible  objects  as  the  least  scientific 
of  men.  Similarly,  it  is  possible  to  find 
out  that  memory  is  a  very  blundering 
witness  in  many  cases,  and  yet  to  feel 
sure  that  she  can  be  perfectly  well  de- 
pended on  to  speak  the  truth  about 
things  with  which  she  may  be  assumed 
to  be  thoroughly  familiar. 

Although  people  in  general  are,  as  ob- 
served, instinctively  disposed  to  be  very 
confident  about  matters  of  recollection, 
reflective  persons  are  pretty  sure  to  find 
out,  sooner  or  later,  that  they  occasion- 
ally fall  into  errors  of  memory.  It  is  not 
the  philosopher  who  first  hints  at  the 
mendacity  of  memory,  but  the  "  plain 
man"  who  takes  careful  note  of  what 
really  happens  in  the  world  of  his  per- 
sonal experience.  Thus  we  hear  per- 
sons, quite  innocent  of  speculative 
doubt,  qualifying  an  assertion  made  on 
personal  recollection  by  the  proviso, 
"  unless  my  memory  has  played  me 
false. ' '  And  even  less  reflective  persons, 
including  many  who  pride  themselves  on 
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their  excellent  memory,  will,  when  sorely 
pressed,  make  a  grudging  admission  that 
they  may  after  all  be  in  error.  Perhaps 
the  weakest  degree  of  such  an  admission, 
and  one  which  allows  to  the  conceding 
party  a  semblance  of  victory,  is  illus- 
trated in  the  "  last  word"  of  one  who 
has  boldly  maintained  a  proposition  on 
the  strength  of  individual  recollection, 
but  begins  to  recognize  the  instability  of 
his  position  :  "  I  either  witnessed  the  oc- 
currence or  dreamt  it."  This  is  suf- 
ficient to  prove  that,  with  all  people's 
boasting  about  the  infallibility  of  memory, 
there  are  many  who  have  a  shrewd  sus- 
picion that  some  of  its  asseverations  will 
not  bear  a  very  close  scrutiny.  We  may, 
therefore,  in  our  present  inquiry,  pre- 
sume on  some  amount  of  general  ac- 
quaintance with  the  fact  of  illusory  rec- 
ollection. 

In  this  study  of  the  fallacies  of  mem- 
ory we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  illusions 
strictly  so  called — that  is  to  say,  to  in- 
stances of  error  in  which  the  mind  has  all 
the  immediate  assurance  of  distinctly  re- 
calling some  past  occurrence.  Thus  an 
illusion  of  memory  exactly  corresponds 
to  an  illusion  of  perception,  when  we 
seem  to  ourselves  distinctly  to  see  some- 
thing, and  yet  afterward  find  that  we  do 
not  see  it.  Hence  our  line  of  inquiry 
will  not  embrace  the  large  subject  of 
misty  recollection,  and  of  forgetfulness, 
which  last  some  people  think  to  be  a 
more  wonderful  thing  than  memory 
itself.  Hazy  recollection  is  not  illusive 
recollection,  any  more  than  hazy  vision  is 
illusive  vision,  though  mistiness  in  each 
instance  easily  becomes  the  starting-point 
of  illusion.  Just  as  objects  seen  in  a  fog 
easily  take  a  false  appearance  to  the 
imagination,  so  events  seen  through  the 
haze  of  years  easily  get  transformed  into 
something  very  different  from  the  re- 
ality. It  may  be  added  that  we  shall 
throughout  seek  to  illustrate  mnemonic 
illusion  by  visual  illusion.  It  will  be 
found,  we  believe,  that  there  is  a  close 
analogy  between  the  forms  of  illusion  in 
vision  and  recollection,  as  well  as  be- 
tween the  modes  of  their  production, 
though,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  this  paral- 
lelism has  never  been  traced  out. 

Since  an  illusion  of  memory  is  a  sort 
of  counterfeit  recollection,  we  shall  best 
understand  the  spurious  imitation  by  un- 
derstanding the  genuine  thing.     Every 


complete  act  of  memory  appears  to  in- 
volve three  things,  and  only  three  :  the 
assurance  (i)  that  something  did  really 
happen  to  me  ;  (2)  that  it  happened  in 
the  way  I  now  think  ;  and  (3)  that  it  hap- 
pened whea  it  appears  to  have  happened. 
I   cannot  be  said  to  recall  a  past  event 
unless  I  feel  sure  on  each  of  these  points. 
Thus,  to  be  able  to  say  that  an  event  hap- 
pened at  a  particular  date,  and  yet  un- 
able to  describe  how  it  happened,  means 
that  I  have  a  very  incomplete  recollec- 
tion.    The  same  is  true  when  I  can  re- 
call an  event  pretty  distinctly,  but  fail  to 
assign  it  its  proper  date.  This  being'so,  it 
follows  that  there  are  three  possible  open- 
ings, and  only  three,  by  which  errors  of 
memory  may  creep  in.     And  as  a  matter 
of  fact  each  of  these  openings  does  let  in 
one  class  of  mnemonic  illusion.     Thus 
we  have  (1)  false  recollections,  to  which 
there  correspond  no  real  events  of  per- 
sonal history  ;  (2)  others  which  misrep- 
resent the  manner  of  happening  of  the 
events  ;  and  (3)  others  which  falsify  the 
date  of  the  event  remembered. 

We  said  there  was  a  close  correspond- 
ence between  illusions  of  perception  and 
of  recollection.  The  force  of  this  re- 
mark may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  each  of 
these  classes  of  illusion  answers  to  a 
variety  of  visual  error.  Class  1  may  be 
likened  to  the  optical  illusions  known  as 
phosphenes,  or  apparent  circles  of  light, 
which  arise  when  the  eyeball  is  pressed 
by  the  finger.  Here  we  can  prove  that 
there  is  nothing  actually  seen  in  the  field 
of  vision,  and  that  the  semblance  of  a 
visible  object  arises  from  quite  another 
source  than  that  of  ordinary  light-stimu- 
lation, and  by  what  may  be  called  an  ac- 
cident. Similarly,  in  the  case  of  the  first 
class  of  mnemonic  illusions,  we  shall  find 
that  there  is  nothing  actually  recollected, 
but  that  the  mnemonic  phosphene  or 
phantom  of  recollected  object  can  be  ac- 
counted for  in  quite  another  way. 

Again,  class  2  has  its  visual  analogue 
in  those  optical  illusions  which  depend 
on  the  effects  of  haziness  already  alluded 
to,  of  atmospheric  action,  and  of  any  re- 
flecting and  refracting  media  interposed 
between  the  eye  «nd  the  object.  Ex- 
amples of  atmospheric  effect  are  the  ap- 
parent changes  of  color  which  objects 
undergo  when  seen  at  a  distance.  The 
effects  of  refraction  and  of  reflection  are 
illustrated  by  the  broken  appearance  of 
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a  stick  half  immersed  in  water,  and  by 
trie  curious  phenomena  of  mirage.  In 
all  these  cases,  though  there  is  some  real 
thing  corresponding  to  the  perception, 
this  is  seen  in  a  highly  defective,  dis- 
torted, and  misleading  form.  In  like 
manner  we  can  say  that  the  images  of 
memory  often  get  obscured,  distorted, 
and  otherwise  altered  when  they  have  re- 
ceded into  the  dim  distance,  and  are 
looked  back  upon  through  a  long  space 
of  intervening  mental  experience. 

Finally,  class  3  has  its  visual  coun- 
terpart in  erroneous  perceptions  of  dis- 
tance, as  when,  for  example,  owing  to 
the  clearness  of  the  mountain  atmosphere 
and  the  absence  of  intervening  objects, 
the  side  of  the  Jungfrau  looks  to  the  in- 
experienced tourist  at  Wengernalp  hardly 
farther  than  a  stone's  throw.  It  will  be 
found  that  when  our  memory  falsifies  the 
date  of  an  event,  the  error  arises  much 
in  the  same  way  as  a  visual  miscalcula- 
tion of  distance. 

We  will  now  try  to  illustrate  these 
varieties  of  mnemonic  illusion  more  fully, 
beginning  with  those  which,  by  help  of 
our  analogy  with  optical  illusions,  may 
be  called  the  phosphenes  or  spectra  of 
memory. 

All  recollection  takes  place  by  means 
of  a  present  mental  image  which  returns 
with  a  certain  degree  of  vividness,  and  is 
instantaneously  identified  with  some  past 
event.     In  many  cases   this  instinctive 
process  of  identification  proves  to  be  le- 
gitimate, for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  real  im- 
pressions are  the  first  and  the  commonest 
source  of  such  lively  mnemonic  images. 
But  it  is  not  always  so.     There  are  other 
sources  of  our  mental   imagery   which 
compete,  so  to  speak,  with  the  region  of 
real   personal   experience.     And   some- 
times these  leave  a  vivid  image,  having 
all  the  appearance  of  a  genuine  recol- 
lection.    When  this  is  so  it  is  impossible 
by  a  mere  introspective  glance  to  detect 
the  falsity  of  the  message  from  the  past. 
We  are  in  the  same  position  as  the  pur- 
chaser in  a  jet  market,  where  a  spurious 
commodity  has  got  inextricably  mixed  up 
with  the  genuine,  and  there  is  no  readv 
criterion  by  which  he  may  distinguish  the 
true  from  the  false.    Such  a  person,  if  he 
purchases  freely,  is  pretty  sure  to  make 
a  number  of  mistakes.     Similarly,  all  of 
us   are   liable  to  take  counterfeit  mne- 
monic images  for  genuine  ones  ;  that  is 
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to  say,  to  fall  into  an  illusion  of  ' '  recol- 
lecting' '  what  never  really  took  place. 
But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  are  these  false 
and  illegitimate  sources  of  mnemonic  im- 
ages, these  unauthorized  mints  which 
issue  a  spurious  mental  coinage,  and  so 
confuse  the  genuine  currency  ?  They 
consist  of  two  regions  of  our  internal 
mental  life  which  most  closely  resemble 
the  actual  perception  of  real  things  in 
vividness  and  force,  namely,  dream-con- 
sciousness and  waking  imagination. 
Each  of  these  may  introduce  into  the 
mind  vivid  images  which  tend,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  to  assume  the  guise 
of  recollections  of  actual  events. 

That  our  dream-experience  may  now 
and  again  lead  us  to  fall  into  illusory 
recollection  has  already  been  hinted. 
And  it  is  easy  to  see  why  this  is  so. 
When  dreaming  we  have  a  mental  ex- 
perience which  closely  approximates  in 
intensity  and  reality  to  that  of  waking 
perception.  To  the  savage,  dreams  are 
as  real  as  waking  perceptions,  and  it  is 
probable  that  young  children  take  their 
dream-world  for  a  real  and  substantial 
structure.  Consequently,  dreams  may 
leave  behind  them,  for  a  time,  vivid  im- 
ages which  simulate  the  appearance  of 
real  images  of  memory.  Most  of  us, 
perhaps,  have  felt  this  after-effect  of 
dreaming  on  our  waking  thoughts.  How 
hard  it  is  sometimes  to  shake  off  the  im- 
pression left  by  a  vivid  dream  that  a  dead 
friend  has  returned  to  life  !  During  the 
day  that  follows  the  dream,  we  have  at 
intermittent  moments  something  like  an 
assurance  that  we  have  seen  the  de- 
parted one  ;  and  though  we  immediately 
correct  the  impression  by  reflecting  that 
we  are  recalling  but  a  dream,  it  tends  to 
revive  within  us  with  a  strange  perti- 
nacity. 

In  addition  to  this  proximate  effect  of 
a  dream  in  disturbing  the  normal  process 
of  recollection,  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  dreams  may  exert  a  more  remote 
effect  on  our  memories  So  widely 
different  in  its  form  is  our  dreaming  from 
our  waking  experience  that  our  dreams 
are  rarely  recalled  as  wholes  with  perfect 
distinctness.  They  revive  in  us  only  as 
disjointed  fragments,  and  for  brief  mo- 
ments when  some  accidental  resemblance 
in  the  present  happens  to  stir  the  latent 
trace  they  have  left  on  our  minds.  We 
get  sudden  flashes  out  of  our  dream- 
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world,  and  the  process  is  too  rapid,  too 
incomplete  for  us  to  identify  the  region 
whence  the  flashes  come.     It  is  highly 
probable  that  our  dreams  are,  to  a  large 
extent,  answerable  for  the  sense  of  fa- 
miliarity that  we  sometimes  experience 
in  visiting  a  new  locality,  or  in  seeing  a 
new  face.     If,  as  some  of  the  best  au- 
thorities say,  we  are,  when  asleep,  always 
dreaming  more  or  less  distinctly,  and  if, 
as- we  know,   dreaming  is   a  continual 
process  of  transformation  of  our  waking 
impressions  in  new  combinations,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  our  dreams  should 
sometimes  take  the  form  of  forecasts  of 
our  waking  life,   and  that  objects  and 
scenes  of  this  life  never  before    seen 
should  now  and  again  wear  a  familiar 
look.     That  some  instances  of  this  puz- 
zling sense  of  familiarity  can  be  explained 
in  this  way  is  proved.     In  a  very  inter- 
esting work   on  dreams,   "  Schlaf  und 
Traum,"    recently    published   by    Paul 
Radestock,  the  writer  says  :     "  When  1 
have    been    taking    a    walk,    withl  my 
thoughts  quite  unfettered,  the  idea  has 
often  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  seen, 
heard,  or  thought  of  this  or  that  thing 
once  before,  without  being  able  to  recall 
when,  where,  and  in  what  circumstances. 
This  happened  at  the  time  when,  with  a 
view  to  the  publication  of  the  present 
work,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  an 
exact   record    of  my  dreams.     Conse- 
quently I  was  able  to  turn  to  this  after 
these  impressions,   and  on    doing  so  I 
generally  found  the  conjecture  confirmed 
that  I  had  previously  dreamt  something 
like  it. ' '     Scientific  inquiry  is  often  said 
to  destroy  all  beautiful  thoughts  about 
nature  and  life  ;  but  while  it  destroys  it 
creates.     Is  it  not  almost  a  romantic  idea 
that  just  as  our  waking  life  images  itself 
in  our  dreams,   so  our  dream-life  may 
send  back  some  of  its  shadowy  phantoms 
into  our  prosaic  every-day  world,  touch- 
ing this  with  something  of  its  own  weird 
beauty  ? 

Not  only  may  dreams  beget  these  mo- 
mentary illusions  of  memory,  they  may 
give  rise  to  something  like  permanent  il- 
lusions. If  a  dream  serves  to  connect  a 
certain  idea  with  a  place  or  person,  and 
subsequent  experience  does  not  tend  to 
correct  this,  we  may  keep  the  belief  that 
we  have  actually  witnessed  the  event. 
And  we  may  naturally  expect  that  this  re- 
sult will  occur  most  frequently  in  the  case 


of  those  who  habitually  dream  vividly,  as 
young  children.     It  seems   to  us  that 
many  of  the  quaint  fancies  which  children 
get  into  their  heads  about  things  they 
hear  of  arise  in  this  way.     The  present 
writer,  when  a  child,  got  the  notion  that 
when  his  baby-brother  was  weaned   he  . 
was  taken  up  on  a  grassy  hill  and  tossed 
about.     He  had  a  vivid  idea  of  having 
seen  this  curious  ceremony.     He  has  in 
vain  tried  to  get  an  explanation  of  this 
picturesque  rendering  of  an  incident  of 
babyhood  from  his  friends,  and  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  result  of 
a  dream.     If,  as  seems  probable,  chil- 
dren's dreams  thus  give  rise  to  subse- 
quent illusions  of  memory,  the  fact  would 
throw  a  curious  light  on  some  of  the 
startling  quasi-records  of  childish  experi- 
ence to  be  met  with  in  autobiographical 
literature.     Oddly  enough,  too,  old  age 
seems  to  resemble  youth  in  this  confusion 
of  dream-recollection  with  waking  mem- 
ory.   Dr.  Carpenter  *  tells  us  of  * *  a  lady 
of  advanced  age  who     .     .     .     continu  - 
ally  dreams  about  passing  events,  and 
seems  entirely  unable  to  distinguish  be- 
tween her  dreaming  and  her  waking  ex- 
periences, narrating  the  former  with  im- 
plicit belief  in  them,  and  giving  directions 
based  on  them."     This  confusion  in  the 
case  of  the  old  probably  arises  not  from 
an  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  dreams, 
but  from  a  decrease  in  the  intensity  of 
the  waking  impressions.     As  Sir  Henry 
Holland   remarks,!  in  old  age  life  ap- 
proaches to  the  state  of  a  dream. 

The  other  source  of  what  we  have 
called  the  phosphenes  or  spectra  of  mem- 
ory is  waking  imagination.  In  certain 
morbid  conditions  of  mind,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  few  healthy  minds  endowed 
with  special  imaginative  forced  the  prod- 
ucts of  this  mental  activity  closely  re- 
semble dreams  in  their  vividness  and 
apparent  actuality.  When  this  is  the 
case,  illusions  of  memory  may  arise  at 
once  just   as  in    the  case  of  dreams.  J 

*  "  Mental  Physiology,"  p.  456. 

f  Ibid.,  2d  ed.,  p.  172. 

t  The  close  connection  and  continuity  be- 
tween normal  and  abnormal  states  of  mind  is 
illustrated  in  the  fact  that  in  insanity  this 
illusion  of  taking  past  imaginations  for  past 
realities  becomes  far  more  persistent  Aber- 
crombie("  Intellectual  Powers/*  Part  III.  sect, 
iv.  §  2,  "  Insanity")  speaks  of  "  visions  of  the 
imagination  which  have  formerly  been  in- 
dulged in  of  that  kind  which  we  call  waking 
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This  will  happen  more  easily  when  the 
imagination  has  been  for  some  time  oc- 
cupied with  the  same  group  of  ideal 
scenes,  persons,  or  events.  To  Dickens, 
as  is  well  known,  his  fictitious  characters 
were  for  the  time  realities,  and  after  he 
had  finished  his  story  their  forms  and 
their  doings  lingered  with  him,  assuming 
the  aspect  of  personal  recollections.  So, 
too,  the  energetic  activity  of  imagination 
which  accompanies  a  deep  and  absorbing 
sympathy  with  another's  painful  experi- 
ences may  easily  result  in  so  vivid  a  re- 
alization of  all  their  details  as  to  leave 
an  after-sense  of  personal  suffering.  All 
highly  sympathetic  persons  who  have 
closely  accompanied  beloved  friends 
through  a  great  sorrow  have  known 
something  of  this  subsequent  feeling. 

In  the  case  of  most  people,  however, 
waking  imagination  seldom,  if  ever,  rises 
to  this  pitch  of  reality.  Hence  the  illu- 
sions of  memory  which  arise  from  this 
source  commonly  appear  only  after  the 
lapse  of  some  time,  when  in  the  natural 
course  of  things  the  mental  images  de- 
rived from  actual  experience  would  sink 
to  a  certain  degree  of  faintness.  Ha- 
bitual novel-reader^  often  catch  them- 
selves mistaking  the  echo  of  some  passage 
in  a  good  story  for  the  trace  left  by  an 
actual  event.  Persons'  names,  striking 
sayings,  and  events  themselves,  when 
first  heard  or  witnessed,  may  seem  fa- 
miliar to  us,  and  to  recall  some  past  like 
impression  when  they  happen  to  resemble 
the  creations  of  some  favorite  novelist. 
And  so,  too,  any  recital  of  another's  ex- 
perience, whether  oral  or  literary,  if  it 
deeply  interests  us  and  awakens  a  spe- 
cially vivid  imagination  of  the  events  de- 
scribed, may  easily  become  the  starting- 
point  of  an  illusory  recollection.  Chil- 
dren are  in  the  habit  of  "  drinking  in" 
with  their  vigorous  imaginations  what  is 
told  them  and  read  to  them,  and  hence 
they  are  specially  likely  to  fall  into  this 
kind  of  error.  Not  only  so  :  when  they 
grow  up  and  their  early  recollections  lose 
their  definiteness,  becoming  a  few  frag- 
ments saved  from  a  lost  past,  it  must 
pretty  certainly  happen  that  if  any  ideas 
derived  from  these  recitals  are  preserved, 

* 

dreams  or  castle-building  recurring  to  the 
mind  in  this  condition,  and  now  believed  to 
have  a  real  existence."  Thus  one  patient 
believed  in  the  reality  of  the  good  luck  pre- 
viously predicted  by  a  fortune-teller. 


they  will  simulate  the  form  of  memories. 
The  present  writer  often  catches  himself 
falling  for  a  moment  into  the  illusion  of 
believing  that  he  actually  visited  the  Ex- 
hibition of  1 85 1,  the  reason  being  that  he 
recalls  the  descriptions  given  to  him  of 
it  by  his  friends,  and  the  excitement  at- 
tending their  journey  to  London  on  the 
occasion. 

Here,  then,  we  have  another  source  of 
error  that  we  must  take  into  account  in 
judging  of  the  authenticity  of  an  auto- 
biographical narration  of  the  events  of 
childhood.  The  more  imaginative  the 
writer  the  greater  the  risk  of  illusion  from 
this  source  as  well  as  from  that  of  dream- 
fancies.  It  is  highly  probable  that  in 
such  full  and  explicit  records  as  those 
given  by  Rousseau,  by  Goethe,  or  by 
De  Quincey,  some  part  of  the  narrative 
is  based  on  mental  images  which  come 
floating  down  the  stream  of  time,  not 
from  any  actual  occurrence  of  the  writer's 
personal  experience,  but  from  the  airy 
region  of  dreamland  or  of  waking  fancy. 

Even  when  the  quasi-recollection  does 
answer  to  a  real  event  of  childish  history, 
it  may  still  be  an  illusion.  The  fact  that 
others,  in  narrating  events  to  us,  are  able 
to  awaken  imaginations  that  afterward 
appear  as  past  realities,  suggests  that 
much  of  our  supposed  early  recollection 
owes  its  existence  to  what  our  parents 
and  friends  have  from  time  to  time  fold 
us  respecting  the  first  stages  of  our  his- 
tory. We  see,  then,  how  much  uncer- 
tainty attaches  to  all  autobiographical 
description  of  very  early  life. 

Modern  science  suggests  another  pos- 
sible source  of  these  phosphenes  of  mem- 
ory. May  it  not  happen  that  by  the  law 
of  hereditary  transmission,  which  is  now 
being  applied  to  mental  as  well  as  bodily 
phenomena,  ancestral  experiences  will 
now  and  then  reflect  themselves  in  our 
mental  life,  and  so  give  rise  to  apparent 
personal  recollections  ?  No  one  can  say 
that  this  is  not  so.  When  the  infant  first 
steadies  his  eyes  on  the  objects  of  its  en- 
vironment, it  may,  for  aught  we  know, 
experience  a  feeling  akin  to  that  de- 
scribed above,  when  through  a  survival 
of  dream  fancy  we  take  some  new  scene 
to  be  already  familiar.  At  the  age  when 
new  .  emotions  rapidly  develop  them- 
selves, when  our  hearts  are  full  of  wild 
romantic  aspirations,  do  there  not  seem 
to  blend  with  the  eager  passion  of  the 
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time  deep  resonances  of  a  vast  and  mys- 
terious past,  and  may  not  this  feeling  be 
a  sort  of  reminiscence  of  pre-natal,  that 
is,  ancestral  experience  ?  The  idea  is  a 
fascinating  one,  worthy  to  be  a  new  sci- 
entific support  for  Plato's  and  Words- 
worth's beautiful  thought.  But  in  our 
present  stage  of  knowledge,  any  reason- 
ing on  this  supposition  would  probably 
appear  too  fanciful.  Some  day  we  may 
find  out  how  much  ancestral  experience 
is  capable  of  bequeathing  in  this  way, 
whether  simply  shadowy,  un definable 
mental  tendencies,  or  something  like 
definite  concrete  ideas.  If,  for  example, 
it  were  found  that  a  child  descended  from 
a  line  of  seafaring  ancestors,  which  had 
never  seen  nor  heard  of  the  "dark-gleam- 
ing sea,"  manifested  a  feeling  of  recog- 
nition when  first  taken  to  behold  it,  we 
might  be  pretty  sure  that  such  a  thing  as 
pre-natal  recollection  does  take  place. 
But  till  we  have  such  facts,  it  seems 
better  to  refer  the  * '  shadowy  recollec- 
tions' '  to  sources  which  fall  within  the 
individual's  own  experience. 

It  is  commonly  said  by  philosophers 
that  our  sense  of  personal  identity  rests 
on  memory.  But  if  the  latter  is  as  erring 
as  we  have  seen,  the  former  can  hardly 
be  as  absolutely  certain  and  incorrup- 
tible as  some  thinkers  would  make  out. 
In  point  of  fact,  this  sense  of  identity  is 
•liable  to  take  strange  forms,  and.to  play 
us  odd  pranks.  In  dreams  we  often  dis- 
tinctly lose  all  hold  on  ourselves,  and 
take  up  the  curious  position  of  spectators 
at  a  transformation  scene,  in  which  our 
own  respectable  Ego  is  playing  a  sort  of 
game  of  "  bo-peep"  with  us.  And  what 
happens  in  dreams  may  happen  in  wak- 
ing life.  Every  act  of  intense  sympathy 
is  for  the  time  a  confusion  of  our  sense 
of  identity.  Waking  imagination,  too, 
leads  to  a  fictitious  expansion  of  our- 
selves. Thus  the  novelist  tells  us  that 
while  he  is  writing  his  stories  he  is  wont 
for  the  nonce  to  project  himself  into  the 
figures,  identifying  himself  with  them. 
And  our  study  of  the  phosphenes  of  mem- 
ory has  told  us  that  all  of  us  are  liable  to 
extend  this  idea  of  self  beyond  the  limits 
of  our  actual  personal  experience.  To 
mistake  dream  fancy  for  waking  fact  is 
not  perhaps  to  lose  the  sense  of  identity, 
since  our  dreams  are,  after  all,  a  part  of 
our  personal  experience  ;  but  to  imagine 
that  we  have  actually  seen  what  we  have 


simply  heard  from  another's  lips,  is 
clearly  to  confuse  the  boundaries  of  our 
identity.  Thus,  through  the  corruption 
of  our  memories,  a  sort  of  sham  self  gets 
mixed  up  with  our  real  self,  so  that  we 
cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  sure  that 
when  we  project  ourselves  into  a  remote 
past  we  are  not  really  running  away  from 
our  true  personality. 

It  is  now  time  to  pass  to  the  second 
group  of  illusions  of  memory,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  analogy  of  visual  illusions, 
may  be  called  atmospheric  illusions. 
Here  the  degree  of  error  is  less  than  that 
in  the  case  of  phosphene  illusions.  There 
is  something  real,  answering  to  the  ap- 
parent recollection,  and  this  reality  falls 
within  the  individual's  waking  experi- 
ence. But  the  reality  is  not  truthfully 
represented  by  the  present  mnemonic  im- 
age or  group  of  images.  We  do  not  re- 
call the  event  as  it  happened,  but  see  it 
in  part  only,  and  obscured,  or  bent  and 
distorted  as  by  a  process  of  refraction. 
Indeed  this  transformation  of  the  past 
does  closely  correspond  with  the  trans- 
formation of  a  visible  object  effected  by 
intervening  media.  Our  minds  are  such 
refracting  media,  and  the  past  reappears 
to  us  not  as  it  actually  was  when  it  was 
close  to  us,  but  in  numerous  ways,  al- 
tered and  disguised  by  the  intervening 
spaces  of  our  mental  life. 

For  one  thing  our  memories  restore  us 
only  fragments  of  our  past  life.  Just  as 
objects  seen  imperfectly  at  a  great  dis- 
tance may  assume  a  shape  quite  unlike 
their  real  one,  so  an  inadequate  repre- 
sentation of  a  past  event  by  memory  often 
amounts  to  misrepresentation.  When  re- 
visiting a  place  that  we  have  not  seen  for 
many  years,  we  are  apt  to  find  that  our 
recollection  of  it  consisted  only  of  some 
insignificant  details,  which  arranged 
themselves  in  our  minds  into  something 
oddly  unlike  the  actual  scene.  So,  too, 
some  accidental  accompaniment  of  an  in- 
cident in  early  life  is  preserved,  as  though 
it  were  the  main  feature,  serving  to  give 
quite  an  untrue  coloring  to  the  whole 
occurrence.  It  seems  quite  impossible 
to  account  for  these  particular  sur- 
vivals, they  appear  to  be  so  capri- 
cious. When  a  little  time  has  elapsed 
after  an  event,  and  the  attendant 
circumstances  fade  away  from  memory, 
it  is  often  difficult  to  say  why  we  were 
impressed  with  it  as  we  afterward  prove 
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1 
to  have  been.     It  is  no  doubt  possible  to 

see  that  many  of  the  recollections  of  our 
childhood  owe  their  vividness  to  the  fact 
of  the  exceptional  character  of  the 
event ;  but  this  cannot  always  be  recog- 
nized. Some  of  them  seem  to  our  mature 
minds  very  oddly  selected,  although  no 
doubt  there  are  in  every  case  good 
reasons,  if  we  could  only  discover  them, 
why  those  particular  incidents  rather 
than  any  others  should  have  been  re- 
tained. 

The  liability  to  error  resulting  from 
mere  obliviscence  and  the  arbitrary  se- 
lection of  mental  images  is  seen  most 
plainly  perhaps  in  our  subsequent  repre- 
sentation and  estimate  of  whole  periods 
of  early  life.  Our  idea  of  any  stage  of 
our  past  history,  as  early  childhood,  or 
school-days,  is  builtup  out  of  a  few  frag- 
mentary relic-images,  which  cannot  be 
certainly  known  to  answer  to  the  most 
important  and  essential  experiences  of 
the  times.  When,  for  example,  we  try 
to  decide  whether  our  school-days  were 
our  happiest  days,  as  is  so  often  alleged, 
it  is  obvious  that  we  are  liable  to  fall  into 
illusion  through  the  inadequacy  of  mem- 
ory to  preserve  characteristic  or  typical 
features,  and  none  but'  these.  We  can- 
not easily  recall  the  ordinary  every-day 
level  of  feeling  of  a  distant  period  of  life, 
but  rather  think  of  exceptional  moments 
of  rejoicing  or  depression.  The  present 
writer's  idea  of  the  emotional  experience 
of  his  school-days  is  built  up  out  of  a  few 
scrap  recollections  of  extraordinary  and 
exciting  events,  such  as  unexpected  holi- 
days, success  in  the  winning  of  prizes, 
famous  "  rows"  with  the  masters,  and 
so  on.  Besides  the  impossibility  of  get- 
ting at  the  average  and  prevailing  mental 
tone  of  a  distant  section  of  life,  there  is 
a  special  difficulty  in  determining  the  de- 
gree of  happiness  of  the  past,  arising 
from  the  fact  that  our  memory  for  pleas- 
ures and  for  pains  may  not  be  equally 
good.  Most  people,  perhaps,  can  recall 
the  enjoyments  of  the  past  much  more 
vividly  than  the  sufferings.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  seem  to  be  a  few  who 
find  the  retention  of  the  latter  the  easier 
of  the  two.  This  fact  should  not  be 
forgotten  in  reading  the  narrative  of  early 
hardships  which  some  recent  autobi- 
ographies have  given  us. 

Not  only  does  our  idea  of  the  past  be- 
come inexact  by  the  mere  decay  and  dis- 


appearance of  essential  features,  it  be- 
comes positively  incorrect  through  the 
gradual .  incorporation  of  elements  that 
do  not  properly  belong  to  it.  Sometimes 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  these  extraneous 
ideas  get  imported  into  our  conception 
of  a  past  event.  Suppose  that  a  man 
has  lost  a  valuable  scarf-pin.  His  wife 
suggests  that  a  particular  servant,  whose 
reputation  does  not  stand  too  high,  has 
stolen  it.  When  he  afterward  recalls  the 
loss,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  confuse 
the  fact  with  the  conjecture  attached  to 
it,  and  say  he  remembers  that  this  par- 
ticular servant  did  steal  the  pin.  Thus 
the  products  of  past  imagination  not  only 
give  rise,  as  we  have  seen,  to  baseless  il- 
lusions of  memory,  but  serve  to  corrupt 
and  partially  falsify  recollections  that 
have  a  genuine  basis  of  fact.  This  class 
of  mnemonic  illusions  approaches  illu- 
sions of  perception.  When  the  imagina- 
tion supplies  the  interpretation  at  the 
very  time  and  the  mind  reads  this  into  the 
perceived  object,  the  error  is  one  of  per- 
ception. When  the  addition  is  made 
afterward,  on  reflecting  upon  the  per- 
ception, the  error  is  one  of  memory. 
The  fallacies  of  testimony  which  depend 
on  an  adulteration  of  pure  observation 
with  inference  and  conjecture,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  ihaccurate  and  wild  state- 
ments of  people  respecting  their  experi- 
ences of  mesmerism  and  spiritualism,  are 
probably  much  oftener  illusions  of  mem- 
ory than  of  perception.* 

In  many  cases,  however,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  any  close  relation  between  the  fact 
remembered  and  the  foreign  element  im- 
ported into  it.  An  idea  of  memory  seems 
sometimes  to  lose  its  proper  moorings, 
so  to  speak  ;  to  drift  about  helplessly 
among  other  ideas,  and  finally,  by  some 
chance,  to  hook  itself  on  to  one  of  these, 
as  though  it  naturally  belonged  to  it. 
Anybody  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
carefully  testing  the  truthfulness  of  his 
recollection  of  some  remote  event  in 
early  life  will  have  found  how  oddly  ex- 
traneous elements  get  imported  into  the 
memorial  picture.  Incidents  get  put  into 
wrong  places,  the  wrong  persons  are  in- 
troduced into  a  scene,  and  so  on  Here 
again  we  may  illustrate  the  mnemonic  il- 
lusion by  a  visual  one.     When  a  tree 


*  Sec  Dr.  Carpenter's  '*  Mental  Physiology, 
fourth  edition,  p.  456. 
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standing  between  the  spectator  and  a 
house  is  not  sharply  distinguished  from 
the  latter  it  may  serve  to  give  it  a  very 
odd  appearance. 

These  confusions  of  the  mental  image 
may  even  arise  after  a  short  interval  has 
elapsed.  In  the  case  of  many  of  the  fleet- 
ing impressions  that  only  get  half  recol- 
lected, this  kind  of  error  is  very  easy. 
Thus,  for  example,  I  lent  a  book  to  a 
friend  last  week.  I  really  remember  the 
act  of  lending  it,  but  have  forgotten  the 
person.  But  I  am  not  aware  of  this. 
The  picture  of  memory  has  unknowingly 
to  myself  been  filled  up  by  this  uncon- 
scious process  of  shifting  and  rearrange- 
ment, and  the  idea  of  another  person  has 
by  some  odd  accident  got  substituted  for 
that  of  the  real  borrower.  If  we  could 
go  deeply  enough  into  the  matter,  we 
should  of  course  b^  able  to  explain  why 
this  particular  confusion  arose.  We 
might  find,  for  example,  that  the  two  per- 
sons were  associated  in  our  minds  by  a 
link  of  resemblance,  or  that  we  had  deal- 
ings with  the  other  person  about  the  same 
time.  Similarly,  when  an  event  gets  put 
into  a  wrong  locality,  we  may  find  that  it 
is  because  we  heard  of  the  occurrence 
when  staying  at  the  particular  place,  or 
in  some  other  way  had  the  image  of  the 
place  closely  associated  ih  our  minds 
with  the  event.  But  often  we  are  wholly 
unable  to  explain  the  displacement. 

So  far  we  have  been  speaking  of  the 
passive  processes  by  which  the  past 
comes  to  wear  a  new  face  to  our  imag- 
inations. In  these  our  present  habits  of 
feeling  and  thinking  take  no  part ;  all  is 
the  work  of  the  past,  of  the  decay  of 
memory,  and  the  gradual  confusion  of 
images.  This  process  of  disorganization 
may  be  likened  to  the  action  of  air  and 
damp  on  some  old  manuscript.  Besides 
this  passive  process  of  transformation, 
there  is  a  more  active  one  in  which  our 
present  minds  co-operate.  This  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  operation  of  trying  to 
*'  interpret"  an  old  manuscript  which 
has  got  partially  obliterated,  or  of  "  re- 
storing* '  a  faded  picture ;  in  each  of 
which  operations  error  will  be  pretty 
sure  to  creep  in  through  an  importation 
of  the  restorer's  own  ideas  into  the  relic 
of  the  past. 

Just  as  when  distant  objects  are  seen 
mistily  our  imaginations  come  into  play, 
leading  us  to  fancy  that  we  see  something 


completely  and  distinctly,  so  when  the 
images  of  memory  become  dim,  our  pres- 
ent imagination  helps  to  restore  them, 
putting  a  new,  patch  into  the  old  gar- 
ment. If  only  there  is  some  relic  of  the 
past  preserved,  a  bare  suggestion  of  the 
way  in  which  it  may  have  happened  will 
often  suffice  to  produce  the  conviction 
that  it  actually  did  happen  in  this  way. 
Now  the  suggestion  that  naturally  arises 
in  our  minds  will  bear  the  stamp  of  our 
present  modes  of  experience  and  habits 
of  thought.  Hence,  in  trying  to  recon- 
struct the  remote  past,  we  are  constantly 
in  danger  of  importing  our  present  selves 
into  our  past  selves. 

This  kind  of  illusion  of  memory  de- 
pending on  present  imagination  is  strik- 
ingly illustrated  by  the  curious  cases  of 
mistaken  identity  which  the  proceedings 
of  our  law  courts  supply  us  from  time  to 
time.  When  a  witness  in  good  faith,  but 
erroneously,  affirms  that  a  man  is  the 
same  as  an  old  acquaintance  of  his,  we 
may  feel  sure  that  there  is  some  striking 
point  or  points  of  similarity  between  the 
two  persons.  But  this  of  itself  would 
only  partly  account  for  the  illusion,  since 
we  often  see  new  faces  that,  by  a  number 
of  curious  points  of  affinity,  call  up  in  a 
tantalizing  way  old  and  familiar  counte- 
nances. What  helps  in  this  case  to  pro- 
duce the  illusion  is  the  preconception 
that  the  present  manjs  the  witness'  old 
friend.  That  is  to  say,  his  recollection 
is  partly  true,  though  largely  false.  He 
does  really  recall  the  similar  feature, 
movement,  or  tone  of  voice  ;  he  only 
seems  to  himself  to  recall  the  rest  of  his 
friend's  appearance  ;  for,'  to  speak  cor- 
rectly, he  projects  the  present  impression 
into  the  past,  and  constructs  his  old 
friend's  face  out  of  elements  supplied  by 
the  new  face. 

We  said  just  now  that  we  tend  to  pro- 
ject our  present  modes  of  experience  into 
the  past.  We  paint  our  past  in  the  hues 
of  the  present.  Thus  we  imagine  that 
things  which  impressed  us  in  some  re- 
mote period  of  life  must  answer  to  what 
is  impressive  in  our  present  stage  of 
mental  development.  For  example,  a 
person  recalls  a  hill  near  the  home  of  his 
childhood,  and  has  the  conviction  that  it 
was  of  great  height.  On  revisiting  the 
place  he  finds  that  the  eminence  is  quite 
insignificant.  How  can  we  account  for 
this  ?   For  one  thing,  it  is  to  be  observed 
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that  to  his  undeveloped  childish  muscles 
the  climbing  to  the  top  meant  a  consid- 
erable expenditure  of  energy,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  sense  of  fatigue.  The  man 
remembers  these  feelings,  and  uncon- 
sciously reasoning  by  present  experience, 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  amount  of  walking 
which  would  now  produce  this  sense  of 
fatigue,  imagines  that  the  height  was 
vastly  greater  than  it  really  was. 

From  this  cause  arises  the  tendency 
generally  to  exaggerate  the  impressions 
of  early  life.  Youth  is  the  period  of 
novel  effects,  when  all  the  world  is  fresh, 
and  new  and  striking  impressions  crowd 
in  thickly  on  the  mind.  Consequently  it 
takes  much  less  to  produce  a  given 
amount  of  mental  excitation  in  child- 
hood than  in  after  life.  In  looking  back 
on  this  part  of  our  history,  we  recall  for 
the  most  part  just  those  events  and  scenes 
which  mostly  stirred  our  minds  by  their 
strangeness,  novelty,  etc.,  and  so  im- 
pressed themselves  on  the  tablet  of  our 
memory  ;  and  it  is  this  sense  of  some- 
thing out  of  the  ordinary  beat  that  gives 
the  characteristic  color  to  our  recollec- 
tion. This  being  so,  we  unconsciously 
transform  the  past  occurrence  by  reason- 
ing from  our  present  standard  of  what 
is  impressive.  Who  has  not  felt  an  un- 
pleasant disenchantment  in  revisiting 
some  garden  or  park  that  seemed  a  won- 
drous paradise  to  his  young  eyes  ?  All 
our  feelings  are  capable  of  leading  us  into 
this  kind  of  illusion.  What  seemed 
beautiful  or  awful  to  us  as  children  is  now 
pictured  in  imagination  as  correspond- 
ing to  what  moves  our  mature  minds 
to  delight  or  awe.  People  who  a  little 
outshone  our  own  circle  of  friends,  per- 
haps, in  style  of  dress  and  living,  seemed 
to  us  as  children  little  short  of  princes 
and  princesses.  Could  we  actually  see 
them  with  our  present  eyes,  we  should, 
alas,  no  longer  find  the  glory  in  which 
our  young  fancies  had  encircled  their 
heads. 

While  the  past  may  thus  take  an  il- 
lusory hue  from  the  very  changes  which 
our  emotional  life  undergoes,  it  becomes 
still  further  transformed  by  the  idealiz- 
ing touch  of  a  present  feeling.  This  is 
so  familiar  a  fact  as  hardly  to  need  illus- 
tration. Our  emotions  of  love,  of  rever- 
ence, of  aesthetic  admiration  are  artists 
that  employ  the  past  as  a  kind  of  canvas 
for  the  exercise  of  their  imaginative  skill. 


We  instinctively  tend  to  idealize  the  ob- 
jects of  a  past  love.  The  old  rule  de 
mortuis  nihil  nisi  bonum  has  its  founda- 
tions deep  laid  in  our  emotional  nature. 
It  is  much  the  same  with  the  emotions  of 
beauty  and  sublimity  that  attach  to  ob- 
jects of  inanimate  nature  as  well  as  to 
human  beings.  Even  a  painful  emotion, 
as  resentment  and  hatred,  may  to  some 
extent  effect  this  result  of  transforma- 
tion. By  dwelling  habitually  on  the 
wrongs  done  us  by  an  old  friend,  and 
forgetting  all  the  good  things  we  know 
of  him,  we  may  come  to  transform  this 
person  into  a  monster  very  unlike  the 
reality. 

Enough  has  now  been  said,  perhaps, 
to  show  in  how  many  ways  our  retro- 
spective imagination  transforms  the 
actual  events  of  our  past  life.  So  thor- 
oughly indeed  do  the  relics  of  this  past 
get  shaken  together  in  new  kaleidoscopic 
combinations,  so  much  of  the  result  of 
later  experiences  gets  imported  into  our 
early  years,  that  it  may  well  be  asked 
whether  if  the  records  of  our  actual  life 
were  ever  read  out  to  us  we  should  be 
able  to  recognize  it.  It  looks  as  though 
we  could  be  only  sure  of  recalling  recent 
events  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  and 
completeness.  As  soon  as  they  recede  at 
any  considerable  distance  from  us,  they 
are  subject  to  a  sort  of  atmospheric  effect. 
Much  grows  indistinct  and  drops  alto- 
gether out  of  sight,  and  what  is  still  seen 
often  takes  new  and  grotesquely  unlike 
shapes.  More  than  this,  the  play  of 
fancy,  like  the  action  of  some  refracting 
medium,  bends  and  distorts  the  outlines 
of  memory's  objects,  making  them  wholly 
unlike  the  originals. 

And  now  we  may  pass  to  the  third  class 
of  illusions  of  memory,  those  which  may 
be  called  errors  of  perspective.  This  is 
the  least  degree  of  mnemonic  illusion. 
The  recollection  may  reproduce  a  real 
occurrence,  and  reproduce  it  in  its  es- 
sential features,  but  may  assign  it  a 
wrong  place  in  the  sequent  order  of  the 
past,  just  as  the  eye  may  see  an  object  as 
it  is,  but  err  as  to  its  distance. 

In  order  to  understand  these  errors  of 
mnemonic  perspective,  we  must  see  what 
customarily  determines  our  judgment  of 
the  remoteness  of  past  events.  A  certain 
analogy  will  be  found  to  hold  here  be- 
tween the  mnemonic  and  the  visual  judg- 
ment of  distance.     Among  the  many  cir- 
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cumstances  that  help  the  eye  to  measure 
the  distance  of  an  object  must  be  reck- 
oned the  degree  of  clearness  or  faintness 
of  the  impression  made  by  the  object. 
Other  things  being  the  same,  the  clearer 
the  impression,  the  nearer  seems  the  ob- 
ject. Again,  our  visual  estimate  of  the 
distance  of  an  object  is  influenced  by  the 
presence  or  absence  of  other  objects  be- 
fore and  behind  it  with  whose  distance 
it  may  be  compared.  Thus  a  ship  at 
sea  looks  too  near,  because  there 
are  no  intervening  objects  to  "  throw 
it  back/'  while  the  moon  when  near 
the  horizon  looks  farther  away  (and 
consequently  larger)  than  when  over  our 
heads,  because  of  the  numerous  objects 
coming  between  the  spectator  and  that 
luminary  in  the  former  case.  Con- 
versely, an  object  appears  to  be  nearer 
the  spectator  when  seen  to  be  in  front  of 
another  object  than  when  there  is  no 
more  remote  object  behind  it.  To  each 
of  these  circumstances  affecting  the 
visual  judgment  of  distance  there  corre- 
sponds an  influence  in  the  estimation  of 
the  remoteness  of  events.  That  is  to 
say,  our  estimate  of  distance  in  past  time 
is  governed  by  two  chief  considerations, 
the  vividness  or  faintness  of  the  reviving 
image,  and  the  recognized  relation  of  the 
particular  event  to  other  events  in  front 
of  and  behind  it.  And  this  being  so,  we 
are  liable  to  illusions  of  memory  either 
when  the  degree  of  vividness  deviates 
from  the  customary  or  normal  degree  for 
that  particular  distance,  or  when  the 
mnemonic  object  wants  its  proper  rela- 
tions of  before  and  after  to  other  events. 
Our  illusions  of  perspective  commonly 
arise  from  a  combination  of  both  of  these 
influences.  Still  they  can,  to  some  ex- 
tent, be  treated  apart.  Let  us  then  first 
look  at  the  influence  of  the  circumstance 
of  unusual  vividness  or  faintness  of  the 
memorial  image. 

Speaking  roughly  and  generally,  we 
may  say  that  the  vividness  of  an  image  of 
memory  decreases  in  proportion  to  the 
distance  of  the  event.  But  this  is  not  an 
infallible  criterion  of  distance.  The  very 
fact  that  different  people  so  often  dispute 
about  the  dates  and  the  relative  order  of 
past  events  experienced  in  common, 
shows  pretty  plainly  that  images  of  the 
same  age  tend  to  arise  in  the  mind  with 
very  unequal  degrees  of  vividness. 
Sometimes  images  of  very  remote  inci- 


dents may  start  up  in  our  minds  with  a 
singular  degree  of  brightness  and  force. 
And  when  this  is  the  case  there  is  a  dis- 
position to  think  of  them  as  near.  If  the 
relations  of  the  event  to  other  events  pre- 
ceding and  succeeding  it  are  not  remem- 
bered, this  momentary  illusion  will  per- 
sist. We  have  all  heard  persons  ex- 
claim, "  It  seems  only  yesterday,"  un- 
der the  sense  of  nearness  which  accom- 
panies a  recollection  of  a  remote  event 
when  vividly  excited.  In  passing  from 
place  to  place,  in  talking  with  others, 
and  in  reading,  we  are  liable  to  the  sud- 
den return  by  hidden  paths  of  association 
of  incidents  that  had  long  seemed  for- 
gotten, and  when  they  thus  start  up  fresh 
and  sound,  away  from  their  proper  sur- 
roundings, they  invariably  induce  a  feel- 
ing of  their  propinquity.  No  one  can  say 
why  these  particular  images,  long  buried 
in  oblivion,  should  thus  resuscitate  in 
possession  of  so  much  vitality.  There 
seems  indeed  to  be  almost  as  much  of 
the  arbitrary  and  capricious  in  the  se- 
lection by  memory  of  its  vivid  images  as 
in  the  selection  of  its  images  as  a  whole  ; 
and,  this  being  so,  it  is  plain  that  we  are 
greatly  exposed  to  the  risk  of  illusion 
from  this  source. 

It  may  be  added  that  this  appearance 
of  nearness  is  greatly  intensified  by  a  con- 
scious concentration  of  mind  on  the  re- 
mote past.  When,  for  example,  old 
friends  come  together  and  talk  over  the 
days  of  yore,  there  is  a  gradual  rein- 
statement of  the  lost  experience.  Inci- 
dent after  incident  returns,  adding  some- 
thing to  the  whole  picture  till  it  acquires 
a  degree  of  completeness,  coherence,  and 
vividness  that  render  it  hardly  distin- 
guishable from  a  very  recent  experience. 
The  process  is  like  looking  at  a  distant 
object  through  a  field-glass.  Mistiness 
disappears,  fresh  details  come  into  view, 
till  we  seem  to  ourselves  to  be  almost 
within  reach  of  the  object. 

There  is  an  opposite  effect  in  the  case 
of  recent  occurrences  that,  for  some 
reason  or  another,  have  left  but  a  faint 
impression  on  the  memory  ;  though  this 
fact  is  not,  perhaps,  so  familiar  as  the 
other.  I  met  a  friend,  we  will  suppose, 
a  few  days  since  at  my  club,  and  we  ex- 
changed a  few  words.  My  mind  was 
somewhat  preoccupied  at  the  time,  and 
the  occurrence  did  not  stamp  itself  on 
my  recollection.     To-day  I   meet  him 
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again,  and  he  reminds  me  of  a  promise  I 
made  him  at  the  time.  His  reminder 
suffices  to  restore  a  dim  image  of  the  in- 
cident, but  the  fact  of  its  dimness  leads 
to  the  illusion  that  it  really  happened 
much  longer  ago,  and  it  is  only  on  my 
friend's  strong  assurances,  and  on  re- 
flecting from  other  data  that  it  must  have 
occurred  the  day  he  mentions,  that  I  am 
able  to  dismiss  the  illusion. 

As  we  have  hinted,  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances the  tendency  to  illusion  aris- 
ing from  too  great  or  too  little  vividness 
in  the  memorial  image  is  corrected  by  a 
recognition  of  the  relation  of  the  event  to 
other  events  whose  distance  is  supposed 
to  be  known.  In  point  of  fact,  our  con- 
ception of  the  past  is  made  up  of  images 
of  certain  fixed  prominent  objects  or 
landmarks,  so  to  speak,  in  the  memorial 
vista.  And  the  full  and  distinct  recol- 
lection of  an  event  means  the  reference 
of  it  to  some  one  of  these  leading  surviv- 
ing images,  these  marking-posts  which 
have  not  been  wholly  submerged  by  the 
waters  of  Lethe  ;  the  localization  of  it  in 
some  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the 
past ;  and  the  recognition  of  its  relations 
of  antecedence  and  sequence  to  other 
well-known  events.  This  -operation  is 
greatly  aided  by  a  comparison  of  our  ex- 
periences with  those  of  others,  and  by 
the  employment  of  a  simple  common 
scheme  of  time-divisions,  as  years, 
seasons,  months,  etc.  Indeed  a  past  ex- 
perience only  takes  up  its  right  place, 
and  appears  at  a  correct  distance  from  the 
present,  when  the  mind,  either  alone,  or 
still  better  in  conjunction  with  other 
minds,  has  gone  back  on  it  again  and 
again,  noting  its  relations,  and  quietly 
putting  it  away,  so  to  speak,  into  its 
proper  niche  in  the  ever-growing  edifice 
of  our  fulfilled  life. 

This  being  so,  what  will  happen  when 
this  process  of  localizing  impressions  in 
the  past  has  not  taken  place,  and  when 
ideas  of  events  return  without  any  dis- 
coverable relations  to  other  events  ? 
Clearly  there  will  be  a  certainty  of  error. 
Not  only  will  any  unusual  degree  of  viv- 
idness now  take  effect  in  producing  an 
illusion  of  nearness,  but  the  very  fact  of 
the  absence  of  proper  points  of  measure- 
ment with  which  the  remembered  event 
might  be  seen  to  be  connected,  will  beget 
an  erroneous  idea  of  its  distance.  This 
brings  us  to  the  second  circumstance  in 


the  estimation  of  the  degree  of  remote- 
ness of  past  events. 

The  most  striking  examples  of  this  il- 
lusory effect  of  detachment  from  fixed  de- 
termining landmarks  in  the  past  are 
afforded  by  public  events  which  lie  out- 
side the  narrower  circle  of  our  personal 
life,  and  do  not  in  the  natural  course  of 
things  become  linked  to  any  definitely  lo- 
calized points  in  the  field  of  memory. 
These  events  are  very  stirring  and  en- 
grossing for  the  time,  but  in  many  cases 
they  pass  out  of  the  mmd  just  as  suddenly 
as  they  entered  it.  We  have  no  occasion 
to  revert  to  them,  and  if  by  chance  we 
are  afterward  reminded  of  them,  they 
are  pretty  certain  to  look  too  near.  One 
reason  of  this  is  that  the  fact  of  their 
having  greatly  interested  us  has  served  to 
render  their  images  particularly  vivid. 
Another  reason  is  that  they  reappear  to 
us  out  of  their  true  place,  not  distinctly 
projected  behind  a  long  series  of  inter- 
vening occurrences,  and  not  seen  as  si- 
multaneous or  closely  connected  in  the 
order  of  succession  with  other  events 
known  to  be  at  a  particular  distance.  A 
curious  instance  of  this  illusory  effect  was 
supplied  not  long  since  by  the  case  of 
the  ex-detectives,  the  expiration  of 
whose  term  of  punishment  (three  years) 
served  as  an  occasion  for  the  newspapers 
to  recall  the  event  of  their  trial  and  con- 
viction. The  news  that  three  years  had 
elapsed  since  this  well-remembered  oc- 
currence proved  very  startling  to  our- 
selves, and  to  a  number  of  our  friends, 
all  of  us  agreeing  that  the  event  did  not 
seem  to  be  at  more  than  a  third  of  its. real 
distance.  The  newspapers  themselves 
commented  on  the  apparent  rapidity  of 
the  time,  and  this  shows  pretty  plainly 
that  there  was  some  cause  at  work  pro- 
ducing a  common  illusion. 

It  is  to  be  added  that  even  when  past 
events  are  properly  attached  to  those  that 
precede  and  succeed  them,  fluctuations 
may  arise  in  the  estimation  of  their  dis- 
tance in  consequence  of  variations  in  the 
character  of  the  intervening  spaces.  In 
other  words,  our  sense  of  distance  in 
time  is  influenced  by  our  sense  of  dura- 
tion. According  to  Mr.  G.  J.  Romanes, 
who  has  written  a  very  interesting  essay 
on  our  "  Consciousness  of  Time"  \Mindy 
July,  1878),  the  sense  of  duration  de- 
pends on  two  conditions.  Time  seems 
long,  either  when  it  is  crowded  with  new 
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and  exciting  impressions,  as  on  a  sum- 
mer tour,  or  when  we  are  dwelling  on  the 
fact  of  its  passing,  and  so  are  particularly 
conscious  of  it,  as  in  waiting  for  a  train. 
It  seems  short  when  it  is  comparatively 
empty  of  exciting  experiences,  provided 
that  the  mind  does  not  dwell  on  its  pas- 
sage. Thus  it  appears  comparatively 
short  when  we  are  busily  employed  about 
our  ordinary  vocations.  Hence  it  hap- 
pens that  events  just  preceding  a  time  of 
unusual  excitement  and  novel  experience 
look  farther  off  than  events  separated  by 
the  same  interval  of  comparatively  quiet 
impressions.  Last  Sunday's  sermon 
seems  much  farther  away  after  a  week  in 
Switzerland  than  after  a  week  of  custom- 
ary experience  at  home.  Not  only  does 
an  event  appear  to  take  up  different  dis- 
tances because  separated  from  the  pres- 
ent by  seemingly  unequal  intervals  ;  the 
very  fact  that  the  one  interval  has  been 
filled  with  exciting  impressions,  the  other 
with  comparatively  quiet  ones,  serves  to 
give  the  mental  image  of  the  event  a 
different  degree  of  vividness  and  dis- 
tinctness in  the  two  cases.  Our  mental 
development  is  not  only  a  process  of  re- 
tention of  the  old,  it  is  a  process  of  dis- 
placement of  the  old  by  the  new.  The 
more  interesting  or  the  more  exciting  the 
new,  the  more  rapidly  does  the  old  tend 
to  disappear.  Hence  the  apparent  ex- 
trusion of  a  recollection  by  supervening 
experiences  of  unusual  impressiveness. 
Even  dream-consciousness  seems  capable 
of  effecting  this  result,  for  the  incidents 
of  the  preceding  evening  often  appear  to 
be  dimmed  and  thrust  farther  away  after 
a  night  of  exciting  dreams.  To  young 
children  events  a  year  old  look  much 
farther  off  than  to  adults,  just  because 
the  interval,  full  of  novel  impressions 
from  its  young  world,  appears  to  swell 
out,  and  because  the  very  impressiveness 
and  fascination  of  these  experiences  tend 
to  obscure  the  earlier  ones  and  to  banish 
them  farther  from  the  present. 

Enough  has  perhaps  been  said  to  show 
how  much  of  uncertainty  and  of  self- 
deception  enters  into  the  processes  of 
memory.  This  much-esteemed  faculty, 
valuable  and  indispensable  though  it  cer- 
tainly is,  can  lay  no  claim  to  that  abso- 
lute infallibility  which  is  sometimes  said 
to  belong  to  it.  Our  individual  recol- 
lection left  to  itself  is  liable  to  a  number 
of  illusions  even  with  regard  to  fairly  re- 


cent events,  and  in  the  case  of  remote 
ones  it  may  be  said  to  err  habitually  and 
unilormly  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  To 
speak  plainly,  we  can  never  be  certain 
on  the  ground  of  our  personal  recollec- 
tion alone  that  a  distant  event  happened 
exactly  in  the  way  and  at  the  time  that 
we  suppose.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be 
any  simple  way  by  mere  reflection  on  the 
contents  of  our  memory  of  distinguishing 
what  kinds  of  recollection  are  likely  to 
be  illusory. 

How  then,  it  may  be  asked,  can  we 
ever  be  certain  that  we  are  faithfully  re- 
calling the  actual  events  of  the  past  ? 
Given  a  fairly  good,  that  is,  a  cultivated 
memory,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  case 
of  very  recent  events  we  may  feel  pretty 
certain  that,  when  the  conditions  of  care- 
ful attention  at  the  time  were  present,  a 
distinct  recollection  is  substantially  cor- 
rect. Also  it  is  obvious  that  with  respect 
to  all  repeated  experiences  our  memories 
afford  practically  safe  guides.  When 
memory  becomes  the  basis  of  general 
knowledge,  as  of  the  truth  that  the  pain 
of  indigestion  has  followed  a  too  copious 
indulgence  in  rich  food,  there  is  little 
room  for  an  error  of  memory  properly  so 
called.  On  the  other  hand,  when  an 
event  is  not  repeated  in  our  experience, 
but  forms  a  unique  link  in  our  personal 
history,  the  chances  of  error  increase 
with  the  distance  of  the  event,  and  here 
the  best  of  us  will  do  well  to  have  resort 
to  a  process  of  verification  and,  if  neces- 
sary, of  correction.  That  is  to  say,  we 
must  look  beyond  our  own  internal  men- 
tal states  to  some  external  facts.  Thus 
the  recollections  of  our  early  life  may 
often  be  tested  by  letters  written  by  our- 
selves or  our  friends  at  the  time,  by 
diaries,  and  so  on.  When  there  is  no 
unerring  objective  record  to  be  found,  we 
may  have  recourse  to  the  less  satisfactory 
method  of  comparing  our  recollections 
with  those  of  others.  By  so  doing  we 
may  reach  a  rough  average  recollection 
which  shall  at  least  be  free  from  any  per- 
sonal error.  But  even  thus  we  cannot 
be  sure  of  eliminating  all  error,  since 
there  may  be  a  cause  of  illusion  acting 
on  all  our  minds  alike,  as,  for  example, 
the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  occur- 
rence, which  would  pretty  certainly  lead 
to  a  common  exaggeration  of  its  magni- 
tude, etc.,  and  since,  moreover,  this  pro- 
cess of  comparing  recollections  affords  a 
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fine  opportunity  for  that  reading  back  a 
present  preconception  into  the  past,  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made. 
The  result  of  our  inquiry  is  less  alarm- 
ing than  it  looks  at  first  sight.  Knowl- 
edge is  valuable  for  action,  and  error  is 
chiefly  hurtful  in  so  far  as  it  misdirects 
conduct.  Now,  in  a  general  way,  we  do 
not  need  to  act  upon  a  recollection  of 
remote  single  events  ;  our  conduct  is 
sufficiently  shaped  by  an  accurate  recol- 
lection of  recent  single  events,  together 


with  those  bundles  of  recollections  of 
recurring  events  and  sequences  of  events 
which  constitute  our  knowledge  of  our- 
selves and  our  common  knowledge  of  the 
world  about  us.  Nature  has  done  com- 
mendably  well  in  endowing  us  with  the 
means  of  cultivating  our  memories  up  to 
this  point,  and  we  ought  not  to  blame  her 
for  not  giving  us  powers  which  would 
only  very  rarely  prove  of  any  appreciable 
practical  service  to  us. — Cornhill  Maga- 
zine. 
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The  world  of  science  and  the  world 
of  fashion  are  so  far  removed  from  each 
other  that  they  are  seldom  stirred  by  the 
same  event,  but  the  production  of  arti- 
ficial diamonds  has  latelv  startled  both 
these  distant  realms. 

Mr.  Hannay,  of  Glasgow,  has  re- 
cently exhibited  before  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety certain  crystals  which  are  no  acci- 
dental productions,  but  direct  results  of 
a  process  conceived  for  a  definite  end. 
These  have  been  examined  by  analysts 
like  Professors  Maskelyne,  Roscoe,  and 
Dewar,  and  declared  to  exhibit  all  the 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of  true 
diamonds. 

Mr.  Hannay* s  gems  are  very  small  ; 
but  whether  he  will  hereafter  succeed 
in  producing  large  stones,  and  what  ef- 
fect success  of  this  kind  would  have  on 
the  value  of  the  diamond,  we  do  not 
propose  to  inquire.  This  is  a  question 
which  concerns  the  world  of  fashion 
alone  ;  the  world  of  science  is  interested 
in  asking  by  what  means  the  crystalliza- 
tion of  carbon  has  at  length  been  ac- 
complished. 

Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  va- 
rious forms  of  the  substance  called  car- 
bon. It  constitutes  a  large  proportion 
of  all  animal  and  vegetable  structures, 
and  we  know  it  best  in  an  impure  con- 
dition as  coke  or  charcoal  ;  but  it  occurs 
crystallized,  and  in  a  state  of  purity,  in 
two  very  different  forms,  viz.,  diamond 
and  plumbago,  or  black-lead. 

Those  bodies  which  resist  all  attempts 
of  the  chemist  to  resolve  them  into  sim- 
pler forms  of  matter  are  called  ele- 
ments, and  among  the  vast  number  of 
substances  composing  our  earth,  some 
sixty-four,  which  are  for  the  most  part 


metals,  are  simple  bodies  ;  of  these  car- 
bon is  one. 

Almost  every  substance  which  is  capa- 
ble of  existing  in  the  solid  state  as- 
sumes, under  favorable  conditions,  a 
distinct  geometrical  figure.  This  power 
which  bodies  possess  of  taking  on  defi- 
nite forms  is  called  crystallization,  and 
its  most  beautiful  examples  are  found 
among  natural  minerals,  the  results  of 
exceedingly  slow  changes  occurring  in 
the  substance  within  the  earth.  Arti- 
ficial crystals  may  be  obtained  from  so- 
lutions, by  fusion,  and  in  the  passage  of 
bodies  from  the  gaseous  to  the  solid  con- 
dition. Thus  crystals  of  common  salt 
are  formed  by  the  evaporation  of  brine  ; 
many  metals,  as  iron  and  bismuth,  crys- 
tallize on  cooling  after1  being  melted  ; 
and  the  vapors  of  some  substances,  like 
iodine  for  example,  deposit  crystals  in 
the  act  of  condensation. 

Everybody  possesses  its  own  distinct 
crystalline  form  ;  every  crystal  is  a  geo- 
metrical figure,  usually  bounded  by 
plane  surfaces  having  angles  of  constant 
value,  and  the  science  of  crystallography 
teaches  us  to  distinguish  substances  by 
the  measurement  of  these  angles.  It  is 
invariably  found  that  artificial  crystals 
which  have  been  deposited  slowly  and 
quietly  surpass  in  size,  regularity,  and 
beauty  those  of  more  rapid  formation  ; 
hence  it  is  conjectured  that  natural  min- 
erals owe  their  great  perfection  to  very 
gradual  deposition  in  the  rocks  within 
which  they  are  found. 

Under  different  conditions  the  same 
substance  sometimes  assumes  two  crys- 
talline forms,  of  which  somewhat  un- 
common phenomenon  carbon  furnishes 
an  example  by  crystallizing  now  into 
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diamond,  and  now  into  graphite  or 
plumbago. 

Although  found  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  the  diamond  is  the  rarest  as 
it  is  the  hardest  known  mineral.  It  oc- 
curs exclusively  among  gold-bearing 
rocks,  or  sands  derived  from  gold-bear- 
ing rocks,  and  among  strata,  which, 
though  originally  soft  shaly  deposits  of 
sand  or  mud,  have  been  "  metamor- 
phosed," as  it  is  called,  into  hard  crys- 
talline schists.  It  was  once  supposed  by 
geologists  that  the  metamorphic  rocks 
were  deposited  in  their  existing  crystal- 
line form  from  a  boiling  ocean  envelop- 
ing the  still  heated  globe  ;  but  it  is  now 
known  that  these  formations  were  origi- 
nally deposited  as  mud  or  sand,  and 
have  been  transmuted  into  schists  by 
the  influence  of  subterranean  heat  act- 
ing under  great  pressure,  through  length- 
ened periods  of  time,  and  aided  by  ther- 
mal water  or  steam  permeating  the  po- 
rous rocks  and  giving  rise  to  various 
chemical  decompositions  and  new  com- 
binations within  them.  The  diamond 
probably  originates,  like  coal  or  mineral 
oil,  from  the  gradual  decomposition  of 
vegetable  or  animal  matter  ;  and  we 
may  therefore  regard  the  brilliants  which 
we  prize  in  the  drawing-room  as  having 
been  slowly  elaborated  from  carbona- 
ceous matter  furnished  by  some  dead 
fish,  or  rotting  plant,  originally  buried 
in  the  mud  of  an  inconceivably  ancient 
palaeozoic  shore. 

It  will  now  be  seen  that,  in  order  to 
produce  the  diamond  artificially,  some 
means  must  first  be  devised  whereby 
the  element  carbon,  which  will  dissolve 
in  no  liquid  and  vaporize  in  no  flame, 
can  be  rendered  soluble  or  gaseous, 
from  either  of  which  conditions  it  might 
then  probably  be  recovered  in  a  crys- 
talline form,  as  happens  in  the  case  of 
other  bodies. 

Mr.  Hannay' s  attempts  to  crystallize 
carbon  originated  from  a  research  of  a 
very  different  character.  Water,  as  we 
all  know,  vaporizes  at  a  heat  of  21 2° 
Fahr.,  and  in  the  same  way  every  liquid 
has  its  "  boiling-point,"  or  temperature 
at  which  it  ceases  to  be  a  fluid  and  be- 
comes a  gas.  Little  is  known  about  the 
condition  of  matter  immediately  beyond 
the  "  critical  point,"  as  the  moment  of 
passage  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous 
state  is  called  ;  and  while  investigating 


this  subject  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Hannay 
that  some  insight  might  be  gained  into  a 
state  of  things  then  so  obscure  as  to  be 
thought  hopeless,  by  dissolving  in  the 
liquid  under  examination  some  solid 
substance  which  fused  at  a  temperature 
much  atiove  the  critical  point  of  the  fluid. 

Sulphur,  for  .example,  melts  at  in° 
Fahr.,  and  is  soluble  in  carbon  di-oxide, 
a  liquid  whose  boiling-point  is  420. 
When  such  a  solution  was  vaporized 
it  was  found  that  the  sulphur  was  not 
deposited,  but  remained  diffused  in  the 
atmosphere  of  di-oxide  vapor  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  sulphur  was  dissolved 
in  the  gas.  If  the  side  of  a  tube  con- 
taining such  a  gaseous  solution  of  sul- 
phur is  approached  by  a  red-hot  iron, 
the  part  next  the  source  of  heat  becomes 
coated  with  a  crystalline  deposit,  which 
redissolves  into  the  gas  on  the  removal 
of  the  heat.  In  the  course  of  his  experi- 
ments on  the  solubility  of  solids  in 
gases  Mr.  Hannay  further  noticed  that 
many  bodies,  such  as  alumina  and  silica, 
which,  like  carbon,  are  insoluble  in 
water,  dissolved  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  "  water-gas,"  or  water  at  the  critical 
point  when  it  is  neither  a  true  liquid  nor 
a  true  gas.  This  fact  suggested  to  him 
that  a  solvent  might  even  be  found  for 
the  hitherto  insoluble  element,  carbon  ; 
and  as  gaseous  solutions  were  found  to 
yield  crystalline  solids  in  almost  every 
case  upon  the  withdrawal  or  dilution  of 
the  solvent  gas,  it  was  hoped  that  from 
such  a  gaseous  solution  of  carbon  crys- 
tals of  diamond  might  be  obtained. 

After  a  large  number  of  experiments, 
however,  it  was  found  that  neither  char- 
coal, lampblack,  nor  black-lead  would 
dissolve  in  the  most  probable  solvents 
when  these  were  brought  to  their  critical 
points,  and  a  new  road  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty had  accordingly  to  be  sought. 

Chemists  have  long  known  that  what 
is  called  the  ' 4  nascent* '  state  of  matter 
is  one  very  favorable  to  chemical  combi- 
nation. Thus  nitrogen,  for  example, 
refuses  to  combine  with  hydrogen,  but 
if  these  two  substances  are  simultane- 
ously liberated  from  some  previous  com- 
bination they  unite  at  the  moment  of 
birth  with  the  utmost  ease.  Bearing 
this  in  mind,  it  was  ascertained  that 
when  a  gas  containing  both  carbon  and 
hydrogen  is  heated  under  pressure  in 
presence  of  a  metal,  the  hydrogen  is  at- 
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tracted  by  the  metal  and  the  carbon  left 
free. 

Mr.Hannay  attacked  this  nascent  car- 
bon with  many  gaseous  solvents,  and  it 
is  his  triumph  to  have  found  what  he 
sought.  In  doing  so  he  has  removed  a 
reproach  of  long  standing  from  the  sci- 
ence of  chemistry  ;  for,  whereas  the 
larger  part  of  that  science  is  occupied 
with  the  chemistry  of  carbon  and  its 
compounds,  this  element  has  never  pre- 
viously been  either  dissolved  or  vapor- 
ized by  man. 

What  the  solvent  is  we  are  not  at 
present  definitely  told  ;  we  only  know 
that  it  is  some  nitrogen  compound,  prob- 
ably a  cyanide  ;  but  the  process  is  quite 
intelligible  in  the  absence  of  this  infor- 
mation, while  its  products  are  open  to 
the  examination  of  experts. 

A  hydro-carbon  vapor,  such  as  petro- 
leum, is  decomposed  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture and  under  great  pressure.  As  the 
hydrogen  and  carbon  part  company,  the 
former  is  absorbed,  while  the  latter,  be- 
ing nascent,  dissolves  in  a  gaseous  sol- 
vent, from  which  solution  of  carbon 
crystals  are  then  obtained,  just  as  table 
salt  is  produced  by  the  evaporation  of 
brine,  and  these  crystals  are  diamond. 

The  temperature  at  which  the  disso- 
ciation of  the  hydro-carbon  is  effected 
must  be  very  high,  and  the  pressure 
enormous,  so  that  the  great  difficulty  of 
the  process  lies  in  the  construction  of 
an  inclosing  vessel  strong  enough  to 
withstand  the  combination  of  heat  and 
disruptive  force.  Coiled  tubes  of  wrought 
iron,  of  half  an  inch  bore  and  four 
inches  external  diameter,  have  been  torn 
open  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten. 

The  mineralogical  tests  which  demon- 
strate the  genuineness  of  diamond  are  as 
follows  :  It  must  scratch  topaz  and  sap- 
phire, its  angles  must  be  those  of  a  reg- 
ular octahedron,  it  must  burn  without 
leaving  any  residue,  and  it  must  exert 


little  or  no  action  on  polarized  light. 
Professor  Maskelyne,  of  the  British 
Museum,  has  already  stated  in  the 
Times  that  Mr.  Hannay's  crystals  satisfy 
all  these  tests.  They  score  topaz  and 
sapphire  easily  and  deeply  ;  the  angle  of 
their  cleavage-faces,  which  could  not  be 
measured  with  great  accuracy  on  ac- 
count of  the  minuteness  of  the  gems,  is 
700  29',  while  that  of  the  diamond  is  700 
30'.  Particles  ingited  on  platinum  glow 
and  disappear  exactly  as  the  gem  would 
do,  and  they  are  very  nearly  inert  in 
polarized  light. 

It  is  not  long  since  science  rejected 
the  claims  of  another  Glasgow  investiga- 
tor to  the  artificial  production  of  crystal- 
line carbon,  and  it  is  somewhat  singular 
that  Mr.  Hannay's  successful  solution 
of  this  great  chemical  problem  should 
have  followed  so  quickly  upon  Mr. 
M'Tear's  failure. 

That  the  diamonds  in  this  case  are 
real  there  is  now  no  question  ;  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that,  just  as  experience 
has  taught  chemists  how  to  produce  large 
and  perfect  crystals  from  solutions 
which  under  ordinary  treatment  yield 
only  small  ancT  imperfect  specimens,  so 
Mr.  Hannay  may  by  and  by  succeed  in 
making  diamonds  as  big  as  the  Koh-i- 
Noor  or  the  Regent. 

We  learn,  however,  from  the  investiga- 
tor's own  statement,  that  up  to  the  present 
time  it  has  cost  him  £5  to  produce  five 
shillings'  worth  of  diamond  ;  but  even 
if  the  world  of  fashion  is  destined  to 
deplore  the  degradation  of  its  cherished 
gem,  we  may  be  sure  that,  long  after 
some  new  toy  has  satisfied  society  for 
its  loss,  the  crystallization  of  carbon 
will  possess  for  the  greater  world  of  sci- 
ence the  same  kind  of  interest  as  clings 
around  the  discovery  of  oxygen  by  Priest- 
ley, or  the  demonstration  of  magneto- 
electricity  by  Michael  Faraday. — Bel- 
gravia  Magazine. 
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A  FABLE. 
In  the  Manner  of  Dr.  Swift. 

BY   AUSTIN   DOBSON. 

When  Fate  presents  us  with  the  bays, 
We  prize  the  Praiser,  not  the  Praise. 
We  scarcely  think  our  fame  eternal 
If  vouched  for  by  the  Farthing  Journal ; 
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But  when  the  Craftsman's  self  has  spoken, 
We  take  it  for  a  certain  token. 
This  an  example  best  will  show, 
Derived  from  Dennis  Diderot. 
— A  hackney  Author,  who'd  essayed 
All  hazards  of  the  scribbling  trade  ; 
And  failed  to  live  by  every  mode, 
From  Persian  Tale  to  Birthday  Ode ; 
Embarked  at  last,  thro*  pure  starvation, 
In  Theologic  speculation. 
'Tis  commonly  alleged  his  pen 
Had  been  most  orthodox  till  then  ; 
But  oft,  as  Socrates  has  said, 
The  Stomach's  stronger  than  the  Head  ; 
And,  for  a  sudden  change  of  creed, 
There  is  no  Jesuit  like  Need. 
Then,  too,   'twas  cheap  ;  he  took  it  all, 
By  force  of  habit,  from  the  Gaul. 
He  showed  (the  trick  is  nowise  new) 
That  nothing  we  believe  is  true  ; 
But  chiefly  that  mistake  is  rife 
Touching  the  point  of  After-Life; 
Here  all  were  wrong  from  Plato  down : 
His  price  (in  boards)  was  half  a  crown. 
The  thing  created  quite  a  scare. 
He  got  a  letter  from  Voltaire, 
^  Naming  him  ami  and  confrere  ; 

Besides  two  most  attractive  offers 
Of  Chaplaincies  from  noted  scoffers. 
He  fell  forthwith  his  head  to  lift, 
To  talk  of  "  I  and  Dr.  Sw— ft  ;" 
And  brag,  at  clubs,  as  one  who  spoke, 
On  equal  terms,  with  Bolingbroke. 
But,  at  the  last,  a  missive  came 
That  put  the  climax  to  his  fame. 
The  boy  who  brought  it  would  not  wait : 
It  bore  a  Covent  Garden  date  ; 
A  woful  sheet  with  doubtful  ink, 
And  air  of  Bridewell  or  the  Clink. 
It  ran  in  this  way  : — Learned  Sir  / 
We,  whose  Subscriptions  follow  here, 
Make  bold  to  state  our  Fellow-feeling 
In  this  Religion  you're  revealing. 
You  make  it  plain  that  if  so  be 
We  'scape  on  Earth  from  Tyburn  Tree, 
There's  nothing  left  for  us  to  fear 
In  this — or  any  other  Sphere. 
We  offer  you  our  thanks  ;  and  hope 
Your  Honor,  too,  may  cheat  the  Rope! 
With  that  came  all  the  names  beneath, 
As  Blueskin,  Jerry  Clinch,  Macheath, 
Bet  Careless,  and  the  rest — a  score 
Of  Rogues,  and  Bona  Robas  more. 
— This  Newgate  Calendar  he  read  : 
'Tis  not  recorded  what  he  said. 

— Belgravia  Magazine. 
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WHITE   WINGS:    A    YACHTING   ROMANCE. 

By  William  Black. 


Chapter   XXIX. 

THE    LAIRD'S   PLANS. 

Who  is  first  up  to  thrust  aside  those 
delusive  yellow  blinds  that  suggest  sun- 
shine whether  the  morning  be  fair  or 
foul  ?  But  the  first  glance  through  the 
panes  removes  all  apprehensions  :  the 
ruffled  bay,  the  fluttering  ensign,  the 
shining  white  wings  of  the  White  Dove 
are  all  a  summons  to  the  slumbering 
house.  And  the  mistress  of  Castle  Os- 
prey,  as  soon  as  she  is  dressed,  is  up- 
stairs and  down-stairs  like  a  furred  flash 
of  lightning.  Her  cry  and  potent  com- 
.  mand — a  reminiscence  of  certain  trans- 
atlantic experiences — is,  '  'All  aboard  for 
Dan9 V si"  She  will  not  have  so  fine  a 
sailing  morning  wasted,  especially  when 
Dr.  Angus  Sutherland  is  with  us. 

Strangely  enough,  when  at  last  we 
stand  on  the  white  decks,  and  look 
round  on  the  shining  brass  and  var- 
nished wood,  and  help  to  stow  away  the 
various  articles  needed  for  our  cruise, 
he  is  the  least  excited  of  all  those  chat- 
tering people.  There  is  a  certain  con- 
scious elation  on  starting  on  a  voyage, 
especially  on  a  beautiful  morning  ;  but 
there  also  may  be  some  vague  and  dim 
apprehension.  The  beginning  is  here  ; 
but  the  end  ?  Angus  walked  about  with 
Captain  John,  and  was  shown  all  that 
had  been  done  to  the  yacht,  and  lis- 
tened in  silence. 

But  the  rest  were  noisy  enough,  call- 
ing for  this  and  that,  handing  things 
down  the  companion,  and  generally  get- 
ting in  the  way  of  the  steward. 

"  Well,  Fred,"  says  our  facetious 
Laird,  "  have  ye  hung  up  all  the  game 
that  Mr.  Smith  brought  back  from  the 
moor  yesterday  ?' '  and  Master  Fred  was 
so  much  tickled  by  this  profound  joke 
that  he  had  to  go  down  into  the  fore- 
castle to  hide  his  grinning  delight,  and 
went  covertly  smiling  about  his  work 
for  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Then  the  hubbub  gradually  ceased  ; 
for  the  boats  had  been  swung  to  the  da- 
vits and  the  White  Dove  was  gently  slip- 
ping away  from  her  moorings.  A  fine 
northerly  breeze  ;    a  ruffled  blue  sea ; 


and  the  South  all  shining  before  her  ! 
How  should  we  care  whither  the  beau- 
tiful bird  bore  us  ?  Perhaps  before  the 
night  fell  we  should  be  listening  for  the 
singing  of  the  mermaid  of  Colonsay. 

The  wooded  shores  slowly  drew  away  ; 
the  horizon  widened  ;  there  was  no  still 
blue,  but  a  fine  windy  gray,  on  the  vast 
plain  of  the  sea  that  was  opening  out  be- 
fore us. 

"  Oh,  yes,  mem  !"  says  John  of  Skye 
to  Miss  Avon.  *'  I  wass  sure  we  would 
get  a  good  breeze  for  Mr.  Sutherland 
when  he  will  come  back  to  the  vat." 

Miss  Avon  does  not  answer  :  she  is 
looking  at  the  wide  sea,  and  at  the  far 
islands,  with  somewhat  wistful  eyes. 

"  Would  you  like  to  tek  the  tiller 
now,  mem  ?' '  says  the  bearded  skipper, 
in  his  most  courteous  tones.  4*  Mr. 
Sutherland  was  aye  very  proud  to  see 
ye  at  the  tiller. ' ' 

"  No,  thank  you,  John,"  she  says. 
*  And  then  she  becomes  aware  that  she 
has — in  her  absent  mood — spoken  some- 
what curtly  ;  so  she  turns  and  comes 
over  to  him,  and  says  in  a  confidential 
way, 

44  To  tell  you  the  truth,  John,  I  never 
feel  very  safe  in  steering  when  the  yacht 
is  going  before  the  wind.  When  she  is 
close-hauled  I  have  something  to  guide 
me  ;  but  with  the  wind  coming  behind 
I  know  I  may  make  a  blunder  without 
knowing  why. ' ' 

44  No,  no,  mem  ;  you  must  not  let 
Mr.  Sutherland  hear  you  say  that  : 
when  he  was  so  prood  o*  learn  in*  ye  ; 
and  there  is  no  dancher  at  ahl  of  your 
making  a  plunder. ' ' 

But  at  this  moment  our  young  Doctor . 
himself  comes  on  deck  ;  and  she  quickly 
moves  away  to  her  camp-stool,  and 
plunges  herself  into  a  book  ;  while  the 
attentive  Mr.  Smith  provides  her  with 
a  sunshade  and  a  footstool.  Dr.  Suther- 
land cannot, .of  course,  interfere  with 
her  diligent  studies. 

Meanwhile  our  hostess  is  below,  put- 
ting a  few  finishing  touches  to  the  dec- 
oration of  the  saloon  ;  while  the  Laird, 
in  the  blue-cushioned  recess  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  is  poring  over  Municipal 
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London.     At  length  he  raises  his  eyes, 
and  says  to  his  sole  companion, 

44  I  told  ye,  ma'am,  he  was  a  good 
lad— a  biddable  lad— did  I  not  ?" 

44  You  are  speaking  of  your  nephew, 
of  course,"  she  says.  *4  Well,  it  is  very 
kind  of  him  to  offer  to  turn  out  of  his 
state-room  in  favor  of  Dr.  Sutherland  ; 
but  there  is  really  no  need  for  it.  Angus 
is  much  better  accustomed  to  roughing 
it  on  board  a  yacht." 

44  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  says 
the  Laird,  with  judicial  gravity. 
44  Howard  is  in  the  right  there,  too. 
He  must  insist  on  it.  Dr.  Sutherland  is 
your  oldest  friend.  Howard  is  here  on 
a  kind  of  sufferance.  I  am  sure  we  are 
both  of  us  greatly  obliged  to  ye. ' ' 

Here  there  was  the  usual  deprecation. 

44  And  I  will  say,"  observes  the 
Laird,  with  the  same  profound  air, 
44  that  his  conduct  since  I  sent  for  him 
has  entirely  my  approval — entirely  my 
approval.  Ye  know  what  I  mean.  I 
would  not  say  a  word  to  him  for  the 
world — no,  no — after  the  first  intima- 
tion of  my  wishes,  no  coercion.  Every 
one  for  himself  :  no  coercion." 

She  does  not  seem  so  overjoyed  as 
might  have  been  expected. 

14  Oh,  of  course  not !"  she  says. 
44  It  is  only  in  plays  and  books  that 
anybody  is  forced  into  a  marriage  ;  at 
least  you  don't  often  find  a  man  driven 
to  marry  anybody  against  his  will. 
And,  indeed,  sir, ' '  she  adds,  with  a  faint 
smile,  44  you  rather  frightened  your 
nephew  at  first.  He  thought  you  were 
going  to  play  the  part  of  a  stage  guar- 
dian, and  disinherit  him  if  he  did  not 
marry  the  young  lady.  But  I  took  the 
liberty  of  saying  to  him  that  you  could 
not  possibly  be  so  unreasonable.  Be- 
cause, you  know,  if  Mary  refused  to  mar- 
ry him,  how  could  that'  be  any  fault  of 
his?" 

44  Precisely  so,"  said  the  Laird,  in 
his  grand  manner.  44  A  most  judeecious 
and  sensible  remark.  Let  him  do  his 
part,  and  I  am  satisfied.  I  would  not 
exact  impossibeelities  from  any  one, much 
less  from  one  that  I  have  a  particular 
regard  for.  And,  as  I  was  saying,  How- 
ard is  a  good  lad." 

The  Laird  adopted  a  lighter  tone. 

44  Have  ye  observed,  ma'am,  that 
things  are  not  at  all  unlikely  to  turn  out 
as  we  wished  ?"  he  said  in  a  half -whis- 


per ;  and  there  was  a  secret  triumph  in 
his  look.  * 4  Have  ye  observed  ?  Oh, 
yes  !  young  folks  are  very  shy  ;  but  their 
elders  are  not  blind.  Did  ye  ever  see 
two  young  people  that  seemed  to  get  on 
better  together  on  so  short  an  acquaint- 
ance ?" 

44  Oh,  yes  !"  she  says  rather  gloom- 
ily ;  * 4  they  seem  to  be  very  good 
friends." 

4  *  Yachting  is  a  famous  thing  for  mak- 
ing people  acquainted,"  says  the  Laird, 
with  increasing  delight.  "  They  know 
one  another  now  as  well  as  though  they 
had  been  friends  for  years  on  the  land. 
Has  that  struck  ye  now  before  ?' ' 

44  Oh,  yes  !"  she  says.  There  is  no 
delight  on  her  face. 

44  It  will  jist  be  the  happiness  of  my 
old  age,  if  the  Lord  spares  me,  to  see 
these  two  established. at  Denny-mains," 
says  he,  as  if  he  were  looking  at  the  pic- 
ture before  his  very  eyes.  44  And  we 
have  a  fine  soft  air  in  the  west  of  Scot- 
land ;  it's  no  like  asking  a  young  Eng- 
lish leddy  to  live  in  the  bleaker  parts  of 
the  north,  or  among  the  east  winds  of 
Edinburgh.  And  1  would  not  have  the 
children  sent  to  any  public  school,  to 
learn  vulgar  ways  of  speech  and  clipping 
of  words.  No,  no  ;  I  would  wale  out 
a  young  man  from  our  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity— one  familiar  with  the  proper  tradee- 
tions  of  the  English  language  ;  and  he 
will  guard  against  the  clipping  fashion  of 
the.South,  just  as  against  the  yaumering  of 
the  Edinburgh  bodies.  Ah  will  wale 
him  out  maself.  But  no  too  much  edu- 
cation :  no,  no  ;  that  is  the  worst  gift 
ye  can  bestow  upon  bairns.  A  sound 
constitution  ;  that  is  first  and  foremost. 
I  would  rather  see  a  lad  out  and  about 
shooting  rabbits  than  shut  up  wi'  a  pale 
face  among  a  lot  of  books.  And  the 
boys  will  have  their  play,  I  can  assure 
ye  ;  I  will  send  that  fellow  Andrew  about 
his  business  of  he  doesna  stop  netting 
and  snaring.  What  do  I  care  about 
the  snipping  at  the  shrubs  ?  I  will  put 
out  turnips  on  the  verra  lawn,  jist  to  see 
the  rabbits  run  about  in  the  morning. 
The  boys  shall  have  their  play  at  Denny- 
mains,  I  can  assure  ye  ;  more  play  than 
school-hours,  or  I'm  mistaken  !" 

The  Laird  laughed  to  himself  just  as 
if  he  had  been  telling  a  good  one  about 
Homesh. 

And  no  muzzle-loaders,"  he  con- 
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tinued,  with  a  sudden  seriousness. 
"  Not  a  muzzle-loader  will  I  have  put 
into  their  hands.  Many's  the  time  it 
makes  me  grue  to  think  of  my  loading  a 
muzzle-loader  when  I  was  a  boy — load- 
ing one  barrel  with  the  other  barrel  on 
full-cock,  and  jist  gaping  to  blow  my 
fingers  off.  I'm  thinking  Miss  Mary — 
though  she'll  no  be  Miss  Mary  then — 
will  be  sore  put  to  when  the  boys  bring 
in  thrushes  and  blackbirds  they  have 
shot  ;  for  she's  a  sensitive  bit  thing  ; 
but  what  I  say  is,  better  let  them  shoot 
thrushes  and  blackbirds  than  bring  them 
up  to  have  white  faces  ower  books.  Ah 
tell  ye  this  :  I'll  give  them  a  sovereign 
apiece  for  every  blackbird  they  shoot  on 
the  wing  !" 

The  Laird  had  got  quite  excited  ;  he 
did  not  notice  that  Municipal  London 
was  dangerously  hear  the  edge  of  the 
table. 

'"  Andrew  will  not  objeck  to  the  shoot- 
ing o'  blackbirds,"  he  said,  with  a  loud 
laugh — as  if  there  were  something  of 
Homesh's  vein  in  that  gardener.  "  The 
poor  crayture  is  just  daft  about  his  cher- 
ries. That's  another  thing  ;  no  inter- 
ference with  bairns  in  a  garden.  Let 
them  steal  what  they  like.  Green  ap- 
ples ?  bless  ye,  they're  the  life  o'  chil- 
dren !  Nature  puts  everything  to  rights. 
She  kens  better  than  books.  If  I 
catched  the  schoolmaster  lockin'  up 
they  boys  in  their  play-hours,  my  word 
but  I'd  send  him  fleein'  !" 

He  was  most  indignant  with  this 
schoolmaster,  although  he  was  to  be  of 
his  own  "  waling."  He  was  determined 
that  the  lads  should  have  their  play,  les- 
sons or  no  lessons.  Green  apples  he 
preferred  to  Greek.  The  dominie  would 
have  to  look  out. 

"  Do  you  think,  ma'am,"  he  says,  in 
an  insidious  manner  ;  "  do  ye  think  she 
would  like  to  have  a  furnished  house  in 
London  for  pairt  of  the  year  ?  She 
might  have  her  friends  to  see —  " 

Now  at  last  this  is  too  much.  The 
gentle,  small  creature  has  been  listening 
with  a  fine,  proud,  hurt  air  on  her  face, 
and  with  tears  near  to  her  eyes.  Is  it 
thus  that  her  Scotch  student,  of  whom 
she  is  the  fierce  champion,  is  to  be 
thrust  aside  ? 

"  Why,"  she  says,  with  an  indignant 
warmth  ;  ' '  you  take  it  all  for  granted  ! 
I  thought  it  was  a  joke.     Do  you  really 
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think  your  nephew  is  going  to  marry 
Mary  ?  And  Angus  Sutherland  in  love 
with  her  !" 

"God  bless  me!"  exclaimed  the 
Laird,  with  such  a  start  that  the  bulky 
Municipal  London  banged  down  on  the 
cabin  floor. 

Was  it  the  picking  up  of  that  huge 
tome,  or  the  consciousness  that  he  had 
been  betrayed  into  an  unusual  ejacula- 
tion, that  crimsoned  the  Laird's  face  ? 
When  he  sat  upright  again,  however, 
wonder  was  the  chief  expression  visible 
in  his  eyes. 

"  Of  course,  I  have  no  right  to  say 
so,"  she  instantly  and  hurriedly  adds  ; 
"it  is  only  a  guess — a  suspicion.  But 
haven't  you  seen  it  ?  And  until  quite 
recently  I  had  other  suspicions,  too. 
Why,  what  do  you  think  would  induce  a 
man  in  Angus  Sutherland's  position  to 
spend  such  a  long  time  in  idleness  ?' ' 

But  by  this  time  the  Laird  had  recov- 
ered his  equanimity.  He  was  not  to  be 
disturbed  by  any  bogey.  He  smiled  se- 
renely. 

"  We  will  see,  ma'am  ;  we  will  see 
If  it  is  so  with  the  young  man,  it  is  a 
peety.      But  you  must  admit  yourself 
that  ye  see  how  things  are  likely  to  turn 
out?" 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said  with  re- 
luctance ;  she  would  not  admit  that  she 
had  been  grievously  troubled  during  the 
past  few  days. 

"  Very  well,  ma'am,  very  well,"  said 
the  Laird  blithely.  ' '  We  will  see  who 
is  right.  I  am  not  a  gambler,  but  I 
would  wager  ye  a  gold  ring,  a  sixpence, 
and  a  silver  thimble  that  I  am  no  so  far 
out.  I  have  my  eyes  open  ;  oh,  aye  ! 
Now  1  am  going  on  deck  to  see  where 
we  are. ' ' 

And  so  the  Laird  rose  and  put  the 
bulky  volume  by,  and  passed  along  the 
saloon  to  the  companion.     We  heard 

Sing  t&ntara  !    Sing  tdntara  ! 

as  his  head  appeared.     He  was  in  a  gay 
humor. 

Meanwhile  the  White  Dove  with  all 
sail  set,  had  come  along  at  a  spanking 
pace.  The  weather  threatened  change, 
it  is  true  ;  there  was  a  deep  gloom  over- 
head ;  but  along  the  southern  horizon 
there  was  a  blaze  of  yellow  light  which 
had  the  odd  appearance  of  being  a  sun- 
set in  the  middle  of  the  day  ;  and  in 
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this  glare  lay  the  long  blue  promon- 
tory known  as  the  fthinns  of  Islay,  with- 
in sight  of  the  Irish  coast.  And  so  we 
went  down  by  Easdail,  and  past  Colipoll 
and  its  slate-quarries  ;  and  we  knew  this 
constant  breeze  would  drive  us  through 
the  swirls  of  the  Doruis  Mohr — the 
"  Great  Gate."  And  were  we  listening 
as  we  drew  near  in  the  afternoon  to  the 
rose-purple  bulk  of  Scarba,  for  the  low 
roar  of  Corrievrechan  ?  We  knew  the 
old  refrain  : 

As  you  pass  through  Jura's  Sound 
Bend  your  course  by  Scarba' s  shore  ; 

Shun,  oh,  shun  the  gulf  profound 
Where  Corrievrechan's  surges  roar  ! 

But  now  there  is  no  ominous  murmur 
along  those  distant  shores.  Silence  and 
a  sombre  gloom  hang  over  the  two 
islands.  We  are  glad  to  shun  this  deso- 
late coast ;  and  glad  that  the  White 
Dove  is  carrying  us  away  to  the  pleas- 
anter  south,  when,  behold  !  behold  !  an- 
other sight !  As  we  open  out  the  dreaded 
gulf,  Corrievrechan  itself  becomes  but 
an  open  lane  leading  out  to  the  west ; 
and  there,  beyond  the  gloom,  amid  the 
golden  seas,  lies  afar  the  music-haunted 
Colonsay !  It  is  the  calm  of  the  afternoon ; 
the  seas  lie  golden  around  the  rocks; 
surely  the  sailors  can  hear  her  singing 
now  for  the  lover  she  lost  so  long  ago  ! 
What  is  it  that  thrills  the  brain  so,  and 
fills  the  eyes  with  tears,  when  we  can 
hear  no  sound  at  all  coming  over  the 
sea? 

It  is  the  Laird  who  summons  us  back 
to  actualities. 

11  It  would  be  a  strange  thing,"  says 
he,  "  if  Tom  Galbraith  were  in  that 
island  at  this  very  meenit.  Ah'm  sure 
he  was  going  there. ' ' 

And  Captain  John  helps. 

* '  I  not  like  to  go  near  Corrievrechan, ' ' 
he  says,  with  a  grin,  "  when  there  is  a 
flood  tide  and  half  a  gale  from  the  sou'- 
west.  It  is  an  ahfu'  place,"  he  adds 
more  seriously,  "  an  ahfu'  place." 

" 1  should  like  to  go  through,"  Angus 
Sutherland  says,  quite  inadvertently. 

"  Aye,  would  ye,  sir?"  says  Captain 
John  eagerly.  "  If  there  wass  only 
you  and  me  on  board,  I  would  tek  you 
through  ferry  well — with  the  wind  from 
the  norrard  and  an  ebb  tide.  Oh,  yes  ! 
I  would  do  that ;  and  maybe  we  will  do 
it  this  year  yet !" 

"I  do  not  think  I  am  likely  to  see 


Corrievrechan  again  this  year,"  said  he, 
quite  quietly — so  quietly  that  scarcely 
any  one  heard.     But  Mary  Avon  heard. 

Well,  we  managed,  after  all,  to  bore 
through  the  glassy  swirls  of  the  Doruis 
Mohr — the  outlying  pickets,  as  it  were, 
of  the  fiercer  whirlpools  and  currents  of 
Corrievrechan — and  the  light  breeze  still 
continuing  we  crept  along  in  the  evening 
past  Crinan,  and  along  the  lonely  coast 
of  Knapdale,  with  the  giant  Paps  of 
Jura  darkening  in  the  west.  Night  fell  ; 
the  breeze  almost  died  away  ;  we  turned 
the  bow  of  the  White  Dove  toward  an 
opening  in  the  land,  and  the  flood  tide 
gently  bore  her  into  the  wide,  silent, 
empty  loch.  There  did  not  seem  to  be 
any  light  on  the  shores.  Like  a  tall, 
gray  phantom  the  yacht  glided  through 
the  gloom  ;  we  were  somewhat  silent  on 
deck. 

But  there  was  a  radiant  yellow  glow 
coming  through  the  skylight ;  and  Mas- 
ter Fred  had  done  his  best  to  make  the 
saloon  cheerful  enough.  And  where 
there  is  supper  there  ought  to  be  other 
old-fashioned  institutions — singing,  for 
example  ;  and  how  long  was  it  since  we 
had  heard  anything  about  the  Queen's 
Maries,  or  "  Ho,  ro,  clansmen  !"  or  the 
Irish  Brigade  ?  Nobody,  however,  ap- 
peared to  think  of  these  things.  This 
was  a  silent  and  lonely  loch,  and  the 
gloom  of  night  was  over  land  and  water  ; 
but  we  still  seemed  to  have  before  our 
eyes  the  far  island  amid  the  golden  seas. 
And  was  there  not  still  lingering  in  the 
night  air  some  faint  echo  of  the  song  of 
Colonsay  ?  It  is  a  heart-breaking  song  ; 
it  is  all  about  the  parting  of  lovers. 

Chapter  XXX. 

A    SUNDAY    IN    FAR  SOLITUDES. 

Mary  Avon  is  seated  all  alone  on 
deck,  looking  rather  wistfully  around 
her  at  this  solitary  Loch-na- Chill — that 
is,  the  Loch  of  the  Burying  Place.  It  is 
Sunday  morning,  and  there  is  a  more 
than  Sabbath  peace  dwelling  over  sea 
and  shore.  Not  a  ripple  on  the  glassy 
sea ;  a  pale  haze  of  sunshine  on  the 
islands  in  the  south  ;  a  stillness  as  of 
death  along  the  low-lying  coast.  A  seal 
rises  to  the  surface  of  the  calm  sea,  and 
regards  her  for  a  moment  with  his  soft 
black  eyes,  then  slowly  subsides.  She 
has  not  seen  him  ;  she  is  looking  far 
away. 
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Then  a  soft  step  is  heard  on  the  com- 
panion, and  the  manner  of  the  girl  in- 
stantly changes.  Are  these  tears"  that 
she  hastily  brushes  aside  ?  But  her  face 
is  all  smiles  to  welcome  her  friend.  She 
declares  that  she  is  charmed  with  the 
still  beauty  of  this  remote  and  solitary 
loch. 

Then  other  figures  appear  ;  and  at 
last  we  are  all  suntmoned  on  deck  for 
morning  service.  It  is  not  an  elaborate 
ceremony  ;  there  are  no  candles,  or  gen- 
uflexions, or  embroidered  altar-cloths. 
But  the  Laird  has  pat  on  a  black  frock- 
coat,  and  the  men  have  put  aside  their 
scarlet  cowls  and  wear  smart  sailor-look- 
ing  cloth  caps.  Then  the  Laird  gravely 
rises,  and  opens  his  book. 

Sometimes,  it  is  true,  our  good  friend 
has  almost  driven  us  to  take  notice  of 
his  accent,  and  we  have  had  our  little 
jokes  on  board  about  it ;  but  you  do 
not  pay  much  heed  to  these  peculiarities 
when  the  strong  and  resonant  voice — 
amid  the  strange  silence  of  this  Loch  of 
the  Burying  Place — reads  out  the  103d 
Fsalm  :  "  Like  as  a  father  peetieth  his 
children,"  he  may  say  ;  but  one  does 
not  heed  that.  And  who  is  to  notice 
that,  as  he  comes  to  these  words,  he 
lifts  his  eyes  from  the  book  and  fixes 
them  for  a  moment  on  Mary  Avon's 
downcast  face  ?  "  Like  as  a  father 
pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth 
them  that  fear  him.  For  he  knoweth 
our  frame  ;  he  remembereth  that  we  are 
dust.  As  for  man,  his  days  are  as 
grass  :  as  a  flower  of  the  field,  so  he 
flourisheth.  For  the  wind  passeth  over 
it,  and  it  is  gone  ;  and  the  place  thereof 
shall  know  it  no  more.  But  the  mercy 
of  the  Lord  is  from  everlasting  to  ever- 
lasting upon  them  that  fear  him,  and  his 
righteousness  unto  children's  children.' ' 
Then,  when  he  had  finished  the  psalm 
he  turned  to  the  New  Testament,  and 
read  in  the  same  slow  and  reverent  man- 
ner the  6th  chapter  of  Matthew.  This 
concluded  the  service  ;  it  was  not  an 
elaborate  one. 

Then,  about  an  hour  afterward,  the 
Laird,  on  being  appealed  to  by  his 
hostess,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  there 
would  be  no  Sabbath  desecration  at  all 
in  our  going  ashore  to  examine  the  ruins 
of  what  appeared  to  be  an  ancient  chapel, 
which  we  could  make  out  by  the  aid  of 
our  glasses  on  the  green  slope  above  the 


rocks.  And  as  our  young  friends — 
Angus  and  the  Youth — idly  paddled  us 
away  from  the  yacht,  the  Laird  began 
to  apologize  to  his  hostess  for  not  having 
lengthened  the  service  by  the  exposition 
of  some  chosen  text. 

"  Ye  see,  ma'am,"  he  observed, 
"  some  are  gifted  in  that  way,  and  some 
not.  My  father,  now,  had  an  amazing 
power  of  expounding  and  explaining — I 
am  sure  there  was  nothing  in  '  Hutch- 
eson's  Exposeetion'  he  had  not  in  his 
memory.  A  very  famous  man  he  was  in 
those  days  as  an  Anti- Lifter — very  fa- 
mous ;  there  were  few  who  could  argue 
with  him  on  that  memorable  point." 

"  But  what  did  you  call  him,  sir?" 
asks  his  hostess,  with  some  vague  notion 
that  the  Laird's  father  had  lived  in  the 
days  of  body-snatchers. 

"  An  Anti-Lifter  :  it  was  a  famous 
controversy  ;  but  ye  are  too  young  to  re- 
member of  it  perhaps.  And  now  in 
these  days  we  are  more  tolerant,  and 
rightly  so  ;  I  do  not  care  whether  the 
minister  lifts  the  sacramental  bread  be- 
fore distribution  or  not,  now  that  there  is 
no  chance  of  Popery  getting  into  our 
Presbyterian  Church  in  disguise.  It  is 
the  speerit,  not  the  form,  that  is  of  im- 
portance :  our  Church  authoritatively 
declares  that  the  efficacy  of  the  sacra- 
ments depends  not  '  upon  any  virtue  in 
them  or  in  him  that  doth  administer 
them. '  Aye  ;  that  is  the  cardinal  truth. 
But  in  those  days  they  considered  it  right 
to  guard  against  Popery  in  every  man- 
ner ;  and  my  father  was  a  prominent 
Anti-Lifter  ;  and  well  would  he  argue 
and  expound  on  that  and  most  other 
doctrinal  subjects.  But  I  have  not  much 
gift  that  way,"  added  the  Laird  mod- 
estly, quite  forgetting  with  what  clear- 
ness he  had  put  before  us  the  chief 
features  of  the  great  Semple  case. 

"  I  don't  think  you  have  anything  to 
regret,  sir, "  said  our  young  Doctor,  as  he 
carelessly  worked  the  oar  with  one  hand, 
"  that  you  did  not  bother  the  brains  of 
John  and  his  men  with  any  exposition  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Isn't  it  an 
odd  thing  that  the  common  fishermen  and 
boatmen  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  understood 
the  message  Christ  brought  them  just  at 
once  ?  and  nowadays,  when  we  have 
millions  of  churches  built,  and  millions 
of  money  being  spent,  and  tons  upon 
tons  of  sermons  being  written  every  year 
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we  seem  only  to  get  further  and  further 
into  confusion  and  chaos.  Fancy  the 
great  army  of  able-bodied  men  that  go  on 
expounding  and  expounding ;  and  the 
learning  and  time  and  trouble  they 
bestow  on  their  work  ;  and  scarcely  any 
two  of  them  agreed  ;  while  the  people 
who  listen  to  them  are  all  in  a  fog.  Si- 
mon Peter,  and  Andrew,  and  the  sons  of 
Zebedee,  must  have  been  men  of  the 
most  extraordinary  intellect.  They  un- 
derstood at  once  ;  they  were  commis- 
sioned to  teach  ;  and  they  had  not  even 
a  Shorter  Catechism  to  go  by." 

The  Laird  looked  at  him  doubtfully. 
He  did  not  know  whether  to  recognize  in 
him  a  true  ally  or  not.  However,  the 
mention  of  the  Shorter  Catechism  seemed 
to  suggest  solid  ground  ;  and  he  was  just 
about  entering  into  the  question  of  the 
Subordinate  Standards  when  an  excla- 
mation of  rage  on  the  part  of  his  nephew 
startled  us.  That  handsome  lad,  during 
all  this  theological  discussion,  had  been 
keeping  a  watchful  and  matter-of-fact  eye 
on  a  number  of  birds  on  the  shore  ;  and 
now  that  we  were  quite  close  to  the  sandy 
promontory,  he  had  recognized  them. 

"  Look  !  look  !"  he  said,  in  tones  of 
mingled  eagerness  and  disappointment. 
'•  Golden  plovers,  every  one  of  them  ! 
Isn't  it  too  bad  ?  It's  always  like  this 
on  Sunday.  I  will  bet  you  won't  get 
within  half  a  mile  of  them  to-morrow  !" 

And  he  refused  to  be  consoled  as  we 
landed  on  the  sandy  shore,  and  found 
the  golden-dusted,  long-legged  birds  run- 
ning along  before  us,  or  flitting  from 
patch  to  patch  of  the  moist  greensward. 
We  had  to  leave  him  behind  in  moody 
contemplation  as  we  left  the  shore  and 
scrambled  up  the  rugged  and  rocky  slope 
to  the  ruins  of  this  solitary  little  chapel. 

There  was  an  air  of  repose  and  silence 
about  these  crumbling  walls  and  rusted 
gates  that  was  in  consonance  with  a  habi- 
tation of  the  dead.  And  first  of  all,  out- 
side, we  came  upon  an  upright  Iona 
cross,  elaborately  carved  with  strange 
figures  of  men  and  beasts.  But  inside 
the  small  building,  lying  prostrate  among 
the  grass  and  weeds,  there  was  a  col- 
lection of  those  memorials  that  would  have 
made  an  antiquarian's  heart  leap  for  joy. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  our  guesses  about 
the  meaning  of  the  emblems  on  the  tomb- 
stones were  of  a  crude  and  superficial 
character.    Were  these  Irish  chiefs,  those 


stone  figures  with  the  long  sword  and  the 
harp  beside  them  ?  Was  the  recurrent 
shamrock  a  national  or  religious  em- 
blem ?  And  why  was  the  effigy  of  this 
ancient  worthy  accompanied  by  a  pair  of 
pincers,  an  object  that  looked  like  a 
tooth-comb,  and  a  winged  griffin  ? 
Again,  outside,  but  still  within  the  sacred 
walls,  we  came  upon  still  further  tombs 
of  warriors,  most  of*hem  hidden  among 
the  long  grass  ;  and  here  and  there  we 
tried  to  brush  the  weeds  away.  It  was 
no  bad  occupation  for  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing, in  this  still  and  lonely  burial-place 
above  the  wide  seas. 

On  going  on  board  again  we  learned 
from  John  of  Skye  that  there  were 
many  traces  of  an  ancient  ecclesiastical 
colonization  about  this  coast ;  and 
that  in  especial  there  were  a  ruined 
chapel  and  other  remains  on  one 
of  a  small  group  of  islands  that  we 
could  see  on  the  southern  hori- 
zon. Accordingly,  after  luncheon,  we 
fitted  out  an  expedition  to  explore  that 
distant  island.  The  Youth  was  particu- 
larly anxious  to  examine  these  ecclesi- 
astical remains  ;  he  did  not  explain  to 
everybody  that  he  had  received  from 
Captain  John  a  hint  that  the  shores  of 
this  sainted  island  swarmed  with  seals. 

And  now  the  gig  is  shoved  off  ;  the 
four  oars  strike  the  glassy  water  ;  and 
away  we  go  in  search  of  the  summer  isles 
in  the  south.  The  Laird  settles  himself 
comfortably  in  the  stern  ;  it  seems  but 
natural  that  he  should  take  Mary  Avon's 
hand  in  his,  just  as  if  she  were  a  little 
child. 

"  And  ye  must  know,  Miss  Mary,"  he 
says,  quite  cheerfully,  "  that  if  ever  ye 
should  come  to  live  in  Scotland,  ye  will 
not  be  persecuted  with  our  theology. 
No,  no  ;  far  from  it ;  we  respect  every 
one's  religion,  if  it  is  sincere  ;  though  we 
cling  to  our  own.  And  why  should  we 
not  cling  to  it,  and  guard  it  from  error  ? 
We  have  had  to  fight  for  our  civil  and 
religious  leeberties  inch  by  inch,  foot  by 
foot ;  and  we  have  won.  The  blood  of 
the  saints  has  not  been  shed  in  vain. 
The  cry  of  the  dying  and  wounded  on 
many  a  Lanarkshire  moor — when  the 
cavalry  were  riding  about,  arid  hewing 
and  slaughtering — was  not  wasted  on  the 
air  !  The  Lord  heard,  and  answered. 
And  we  do  well  to  guard  what  we  have 
gained  ;   and,   if  need  were,   there  are 
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plenty  of  Scotsmen  alive  at  this  day  who 
would  freely  spend  their  lives  in  defend- 
ing their  own  releegion.  But  ye  need 
not  fear.  These  are  the  days  of  great 
toleration.  Ye  might  live  in  Scotland 
all  your  life,  and  not  hear  an  ill  word 
said  of  the  Episcopal  Church  !" 

After  having  given  this  solemn  assur- 
ance, the  Laird  cast  a  glance  of  sly  hu- 
mor at  Angus  Sutherland. 

-<  I  will  confess,"  said  he,  "  when  Dr. 
Sutherland  brought  that  up  this  morning 
about  Peter  and  Andrew,  and  James  and 
John,  I  was  a  bit  put  out.  But  then," 
he  added  triumphantly,  ' '  ye  must  re- 
member that  in  those  days  they  had  not 
the  inseedious  attacks  of  Prelacy  to  guard 
against.  There  was  no  need  for  them  to 
erect  bulwarks  of  the  faith.  But  in  our 
time  it  is  different,  or  rather  it  has  been 
different.  I  am  glad  to  think  that  we  of 
the  Scotch  Church  are  emancipated  from 
the  fear  of  Rome  ;  and  I  am  of  opeenion 
that  with  the  advancing  times  they  are  in 
the  right  who  advocate  a  little  modera- 
tion in  the  way  of  applying  and  exacting 
the  Standards.  No,  no  ;  I  am  not  for 
bigotry.  I  assure  ye,  Miss  Mary,  ye  will 
find  far  fewer  bigots  in  Scotland  than 
people  say. ' ' 

"  I  have  not  met  any,  sir,"  remarks 
Miss  Mary. 

' '  I  tell  ye  what, ' '  said  he  solemnly  ; 
"lam  told  on  good  authority  that  there 
is  a  movement  among  the  U.  P.  Presby- 
tery to  send  up  to  the  Synod  a  sort  of 
memorial  with  regard  to  the  Subordinate 
Standards — that  is,  ye  know,  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith  and  the 
Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms — just 
hinting,  in  a  mild  sort  of  way,  that  these 
are  of  human  composition,  and  neces- 
sarily imperfect ;  and  that  a  little  amount 
of— of— " 

The  Laird  could  not  bring  himself  to 
pronounce  the  word 4 '  laxity. ' '  He  stam- 
mered and  hesitated,  and  at  last  said, 

"  Well ;  a  little  judeecious  liberality 
of  construction — do  ye  see  ? — on  certain 
points  is  admissible,  while  clearly  de- 
fining other  points  on  which  the  Church 
will  not  admit  of  question.  However, 
as  I  was  saying,  we  have  little  fear  of 
Popery  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  now  ; 
and  ye  would  have  no  need  to  fear  it  in 
your  English  Church  if  the  English 
people  were  not  so  sorely  wanting  in  hu- 
mor.    If  they  had  any  sense  of  fun  they 


would  have  laughed  those  millinery, 
play-acting  people  out  o*  their  Church 
long  ago — " 

But  at  this  moment  it  suddenly  strikes 
the  Laird  that  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
people  he  is  addressing  are  of  the  de- 
spised English  race  ;  and  he  hastily  puts 
in  a  disclaimer. 

" 1  meant  the  clergy,  of  course,"  says 
he  most  unblushingly,  "  the  English 
clergy,  as  having  no  sense  of  humor  at 
all — none  at  all.  Dear  me,  what  a  stu- 
pid man  I  met  at  Dunoon  last  year  ! 
There  were  some  people  on  board  the 
steamer  talking  about  Homesh — ye 
know,  he  was  known  to  every  man  who 
travelled  up  and  down  the  Clyde — and 
they  told  the  English  clergyman  about 
Homesh  wishing  he  was  a  stot.  '  Wish- 
ing he  was  a  what  ? '  says  he.  Would  ye 
believe  it,  it  took  about  ten  meenutes  to 
explain  the  story  to  him  bit  by  bit  ;  and 
at  the  end  of  it  his  face  was  as  blank  as  a 
bannock  before  it  is  put  on  the  girdle  !" 

We  could  see  the  laughter  brimming  in 
the  Laird's  eyes  ;  he  was  thinking  either 
of  the  stot  or  some  other  story  about 
Homesh.  But  his  reverence  for  Sunday 
prevailed.  He  fell  back  on  the  Stan- 
dards ;  and  was  most  anxious  to  assure 
Miss  Avon  that,  if  ever  she  were  to  live 
in  Scotland,  she  would  suffer  no  perse- 
cution at  all,  even  though  she  still  de- 
termined to  belong  to  the  Episcopal 
Church. 

"  We  have  none  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Strathgovan, "  he  remarked,  quite 
simply  ;  "  but  ye  could  easily  drive  in  to 
Glasgow" — and  he  did  not  notice  the 
quick  ^ok  of  surprise  and  inquiry  that 
Angus  Sutherland  immediately  directed 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  But  Mary 
Avon  was  looking  down. 

It  was  a  long  pull  ;  but  by  and  by  the 
features  of  the  distant  island  became 
clearer* ;  and  we  made  out  an  indentation 
that  probably  meant  a  creek  of  some  sort. 
But  what  was  our  surprise,  as  we  drew 
nearer  and  nearer  to  what  we  supposed 
to  be  an  uninhabited  island,  to  find  the 
topmast  of  a  vessel  appearing  over  some 
rocks  that  guard  the  entrance  to  the 
bay  ?  As  we  pulled  into  the  still  waters, 
and  passed  the  heavy  black  smack  lying 
at  anchor,  perhaps  the  two  solitary  crea- 
tures in  charge  of  her  were  no  less  sur- 
prised at  the  appearance  of  strangers  in 
these  lonely  waters.     They  came  ashore 
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just  as  we  landed.  They  explained,  in 
more  or  less  imperfect  English,  that  they 
were  lobster-fishers  ;  and  that  this  was  a 
convenient  haven  for  their  smack,  while 
they  pulled  in  their  small  boat  round  the 
shores  to  look  after  the  traps.  And  if 
— when  the  Laird  was  not  looking — his 
hostess  privately  negotiated  for  the  sale 
of  half  a  dozen  live  lobsters,  and  if 
young  Smith  also  took  a  quiet  opportu- 
nity of  inquiring  about  the  favorite  re- 
sorts of  the  seals  ;  what  then  ?  Mice 
will  play  when  they  get  a  chance.  The 
Laird  was  walking  on  with  Mary  Avon  ; 
and  was  telling  her  about  the  Culdees. 

And  all  the  time  we  wandered  about 
the  deserted  island,  and  explored  its 
ruins,  and  went  round  its  bays,  the  girl 
kept  almost  exclusively  with  the  Laird, 
or  with  her  other  and  gentle  friend  ;  and 
Angus  had  but  little  chance  of  talking  to 
her  or  walking  with  her.  He  was  left 
pretty  much  alone.  Perhaps  he  was  not 
greatly  interested  in  the  ecclesiastical  re- 
mains. But  he  elicited  from  the  two 
lobster-fishers  that  the  hay  scattered  on 
the  floor  of  the  chapel  was  put  there  by 
fishermen,  who  used  the  place  to  sleep  in 
when  they  came  to  the  island.  And  they 
showed  him  the  curious  tombstone  of  the 
saint,  with  its  sculptured  elephant  and 
man  on  horseback.  Then  he  went  away 
by  himself  to  trace  out  the  remains  of  a 
former  civilization  on  the  island  ;  the 
withered  stumps  of  a  blackthorn  hedge, 
and  the  abundant  nettle.  A  big  rat  ran 
out ;  the  only  visible  tenant  of  the 
crumbled  habitation. 

Meanwhile  the  others  had  climbed  to 
the  summit  of  the  central  hill ;  Md  be- 
hold !  all  around  the  smooth  bays  were 
black  and  shining  objects,  like  the  blad- 
ders used  on  fishermen's  nets.  But  these 
moved  this  way  and  that ;  sometimes 
there  was  a  big  splash  as  one  disap- 
peared. The  Youth  sat  and  regarded 
this  splendid  hunting-ground  with  a 
breathless  interest. 

''I'm  thinking  ye  ought  to  get  your 
seal-skin  to-morrow,  Miss  Mary,"  says 
the  Laird,  for  once  descending  to  worldly 
things. 

' '  Oh,  I  hope  no  one  will  be  shot  for 
me  !"  she  said.  "  They  are  such  gentle 
creatures. ' ' 

"  But  young  men  will  be  young  men, 
ye  know, ' '  said  he  cheerfully.  * '  When 
I  was  Howard's  age,  and  knew  I  had  a 


gun  within  reach,  a  sight  like  that  would 
have  made  my  heart  jump." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  nephew  ;  "  but  you 
never  do  have  a  sight  like  that  when  you 
have  a  rifle  within  reach." 

"  Wait  till  to-morrow — wait  till  to- 
morrow," said  the  Laird  cheerfully. 
44  And  now  we  will  go  down  to  the 
boat.  It  is  a  long  pull  back  to  the 
yacht." 

But  the  Laird's  nephew  got  even  more 
savage  as  we  rowed  back  in  the  calm, 
pale  twilight.  Those  wild  ducks  would 
go  whirring  by  within  easy  shot — ap- 
parently making  away  to  the  solitudes  of 
Loch  Swen.  Then  that  grayish-yellow 
thing  on  the  rocks — could  it  be  a  sheep  ? 
We  watched  it  for  several  minutes,  as  the 
gig  went  by  in  the  dusk  ;  then,  with  a 
heavy  plunge  or  two,  the  seal  floundered 
down  and  into  the  water.  The  splash 
echoed  through  the  silence. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  the  like  of  that  ?" 
the  Youth  exclaimed,  mortified  beyond 
endurance.  "  Did  you  ever  ?  As  big  as 
a  cow  !  And  as  sure  as  you  get  such  a 
chance,  it  is  Sunday  !" 

1 '  I  am  very  glad, ' '  says  Miss  Avon.  I 
hope  no  one  will  shoot  a  seal  on  my  ac- 
count. ' ' 

14  The  seal  ought  to  be  proud  to  have 
such  a  fate,"  said  the  Laird  gallantly. 
"  Ye  are  saving  him  from  a  miserable 
and  lingering  death  of  cold,  or  hunger, 
or  old  age.  And  whereas  in  that  case 
nobody  would  care  anything  or  see  any- 
thing more  about  him,  ye  give  him  a  sort 
of  immortality  in  your  dining-room,  and 
ye  are  never  done  admiring  him.  A 
proud  fellow  he  ought  to  be.  And  if  the 
seals  about  here  are  no  very  fine  in  their 
skins,  still  it  would  be  a  curiosity,  and 
at  present  we  have  not  one  at  all  at 
Denny-mains. ' ' 

Again  this  reference  to  Denny-mains  : 
Angus  Sutherland  glanced  from  one  to 
the  other ;  but  what  could  he  see  in 
the  dusk  ? 

Then  we  got  back  to  the  yacht  ;  what 
a  huge  gray  ghost  she  looked  in  the 
gloom  !  And  as  we  were  all  waiting  to 
get  down  the  companion,  Angus  Suther- 
land put  his  hand  on  his  hostess's  arm, 
and  stayed  her. 

"You  must  be  wrong,"  said  he 
simply.  "  I  have  offended  her  somehow. 
She  has  not  spoken  ten  words  to  me  to- 
day." 
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HIDDEN    SPRINGS. 
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Well,  perhaps  it  is  better,  after  all, ' ' 
says  a  certain  person,  during  one  of 
those  opportunities  for  brief  conjugal 
confidences  that  are  somewhat  rare  on 
board  ship.  She  sighs  as  she  speaks. 
**  I  thought  it  was  going  to  be  otherwise. 
But  it  will  be  all  the  better  for  Angus  not 
to  marry  for  some  years  to  come.  He 
has  a  great  future  before  him  ;  and  a 
wife  would  really  be  an  incumbrance. 
Young  professional  men  should  never 
marry  ;  their  circumstances  keep  on  im- 
proving, but  they  can't  improve  their 
wives. ' ' 

All  this  is  very  clear  and  sensible.  It 
is  not  always  that  this  person  talks  in 
so  matter-of-fact  a  way.  If,  however, 
everything  has  turned  out  for  the  best, 
why  this  sudden  asperity  with  which  she 
adds, 

"  But  I  did  not  expect  it  of  Mary." 
And  then  again, 
She  might  at  least  be  civil  to  him." 
She  is  not  uncivil  to  him.     She  only 
avoids  him. ' ' 

' '  I  consider  that  her  open  preference 
for  Howard  Smith  is  just  a  little  bit  too 
ostentatious,"  she  says,  in  rather  an  in- 
jured way.  "  Indeed,  if  it  comes  to  that, 
she  would  appear  to  prefer  the  Laird  to 
either  of  them.  Any  stranger  would 
think  she  wanted  to  marry  Denny-maim 
himself. ' ' 

4 '  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you, ' '  is  the 
respectful  question,  "  that  a  young  wom- 
an— say  once  in  a  century — may  be  in 
that  state  of  mind  in  which  she  would 
prefer  not  to  marry  anybody  ?' ' 

Abashed  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it !  There  if 
a  calm  air  of  superiority  on  her  face  ;  she 
is  above  trifles  and  taunts. 

' '  If  unmarried  women  had  any  sense, ' ' 
she  says,  "  that  would  be  their  normal 
state  of  mind." 

And  she  might  have  gone  on  enlarging 
on  this  text,  only  that  at  this  moment 
Mary  Avon  comes  along  from  the  ladies* 
cabin  ;  and  the  morning  greetings  take 
place  between  the  two  women.  Is  it 
only  a  suspicion  that  there  is  a  touch  of 
coldness  in  the  elder*  woman's  manner  ? 
Is  it  possible  that  her  love  for  Mary  Avon 
may  be  decreasing  by  ever  so  little  a  bit  ? 
Then  Angus  comes  down  the  com- 
panion ;  he  has  got  some  wild  flowers  ; 


he  has  been  ashore.  And  surely  he 
ought  to  give  than  to  the  younger  of  the 
two  women  ;  she  is  of  the  age  when  such 
pretty  compliments  are  a  natural  thing. 
But  no.  The  flowers  are  for  his  hostess 
— for  the  decoration  of  her  table  ;  and 
Mary  Avon  does  not  look  up  as  they  are 
handed  along. 

Then  young  Mr.  Smith  makes  his  ap- 
pearance ;  he  has  been  ashore  too.  And 
his  complaints  and  protests  fill  the  air. 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  ?"  he  says,  appeal- 
ing more  especially  to  the  women-folk 
for  sympathy.  "Didn't  I  tell  yon? 
You  saw  all  those  golden  plover  yester- 
day, and  the  wild  duck  farther  up  the 
loch  :  there  is  not  a  sign  of  one  of  them  I 
I  knew  it  would  be  so.  As  sure  as 
Monday  begins,  you  never  get  a  chance  ! 
I  will  undertake  to  say  that  when  we  get 
to  those  islands  where  all  the  seals  were 
yesterday,  we  shan't  see  one  to-dav  !" 

' '  But  are  we  "to  stop  here  a  whole  day 
in  order  to  let  you  go  and  shoot  seals  ?"* 
says  his  hostess. 

"  You  can't  help  it,"  says  he,  laugh- 
ing.    "  There  isn't  any  wind." 

"Angus,"  she  says — as  if  nobody 
knew  anything  about  the  wind  but  the 
young  doctor — "  is  that  so  ?" 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  he  says.  •*  But 
it  is  a  beautiful  day.  You  might  make 
up  a  luncheon-party,  and  have  a  picnic 
by  the  side  of  the  Saint's  Well — down  in 
the  hollow,  you  know." 

' '  Much  chance  I  shall  have  with  the 
seals  then  !"  remarks  the  other  young 
man  good-naturedly  enough. 

However,  it  is  enough  that  the  sug- 
gestion has  come  from  Angus  Suther- 
land. A  picnic  on  the  Island  of  the 
Saints  is  forthwith  commanded — seals  or 
no  seals.  And  while  Master  Fred,  im- 
mediately after  breakfast,  begins  his 
preparations,  the  Laird  helps  by  carefully 
putting  a  corkscrew  in  his  pocket.  It 
is  his  invariable  custom.  We  are  readv 
for  any  emergency. 

And  if  the  golden  plover,  and  mer- 
gansers, and  seals  appear  to  know  that 
the  new,  busy,  brisk  working-days  have 
begun  again,  surely  we  ought  to  know  it 
too.  Here  are  the  same  silent  shores  ; 
and  the  calm  blue  seas  and  blue  sky  ;  and 
the  solitary  islands  in  the  south — all  just 
as  they  were  yesterday  ;  but  we  have  a 
secret  sense  that  the  lassitude  and  idle- 
ness of  Sunday  are  over,  and  that  there  is 
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something  of  freedom  in  the  air.     The 

Laird  has  no  longer  any  need  to  keep  a 

check  on  his  tongue  :  those  stories  about 

Homesh  may  bubble  up  to  the  surface  of 

his  mind  just  as  they  please.  And  indeed 

he  is  exceedingly  merry  and  facetious  as 

the  preparations  go  on  for  this  excursion. 

When  at  length  he  gets  into  the  stern  of 

the  boat  he  says  to  his  companion, 

"  There  was  Mary  Beaton,  and   Mary  Seaton, 
And  Mary  Avon,  and  me. 

— What  ails  ye,  lass  ?    I  have  not  heard 
much  of  your  singing  of  late." 

'  *  You  would  not  have  me  sing  profane 
songs  on  Sunday?"  she  says  demurely. 

"  No  ;  but  I  mean  long  before  Sun- 
day. However,"  he  says  cheerfully, 
and  looking  at  her,  ' '  there  is  a  wonder- 
ful change  in  ye — wonderful !  Well  do 
I  mind  the  day  I  first  saw  ye,  on  the 
quay  ;  though  it  seems  a  long  time  since 
then.  Ye  were  a  poor  white  bit  thing 
then  ;  I  was  astonished  ;  and  the  next 
day  too,  when  ye  were  lame  as  well,  I 
said  to  myself,  4  Well ;  it's  high  time  that 
bit  lass  had  a  breath  o'  the  sea  air. '  And 
now — why  ye  just  mind  me  o'  the  lasses 
in  the  Scotch  songs — the  country  lasses, 
ye  know — with  the  fine  color  on  your 
face." 

And  indeed  this,  public  statement  did 
not  tend  to  decrease  the  sun-brown  that 
now  tinged  Mary  Avon's  cheeks. 

"  These  lads,"  said  he — no  doubt  re- 
ferring to  his  nephew  and  to  Angus 
Sutherland,  who  were  both  laboring  at 
the  long  oars — "  are  much  too  attentive 
to  ye,  putting  ye  under  the  shadow  of  the 
sails,  and  bringing  ye  parasols  and  things 
like  that.  No,  no  ;  don  *t  you  be  afraid 
of  getting  sun-burned  ;  it  is  a  comely  and 
wholesome  thing  :  is  it  not  reasonable 
that  human  beings  need  the  sunlight  as 
much  as  plants  ?  Just  ask  your  friend  Dr. 
Sutherland  that ;  though  a  man  can 
guess  as  much  without  a  microscope. 
Keep  ye  in  the  sun,  Miss  Mary  ;  never 
mind  the  brown  on  your  cheeks,  what- 
ever the  young  men  say  :  I  can  tell  ye 
ye  are  looking  a  great  deal  better  now 
than  when  ye  stepped  on  shore — a  shil- 
pit  pale  bit  thing — on  that  afternoon. ' ' 

Miss  Avon  had  not  been  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  lectures  like  this  about  her 
complexion,  and  she  seemed  rather  con- 
fused ;  but  fortunately  the  measured 
noise  of  the  rowlocks  prevented  the 
younger  men  from  overhearing. 


M  There  was  Mary  Beaton,  and  Mary  Seaton, 
And  Mary  Avon,  and  me," 

continued  the  Laird  in  his  facetious 
way  ;  and  he  contentedly  patted  the  hand 
of  the  girl  beside  him.  **  I  fear  I  am 
growing  very  fond  of  idleness." 

"lam  sure,  sir,  you  are  so  busy  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  year,"  says  this  base 
flatterer,  "  that  you  should  be  able  to  en- 
joy a  holiday  with  a  clear  conscience." 
"  Well,  perhaps  so — perhaps  so,"  said 
the  Laird,    who    was    greatly   pleased. 
"  And  yet,  let  one  work  as  hard  as  one 
can,  it  is  singular  how  little  one  can  do, 
and  what  little  thanks  ye  get  for  doing  it. 
I  am  sure  those  people  in  Strathgovan 
spend  half  their  lives  in    fault-finding, 
and  expect  ye  to  do  everything  they  can 
think  of  without  asking  them  for  a  far- 
thing.    At  the  last  meeting  of  the  rate- 
payers in  the  Burgh  Hall  I  heckled  them, 
I  can  tell  ye.     I  am  not  a  good  speaker 
— no,  no  ;  far  from  it ;  but  I  can  speak 
plain.     I  use  words  that  can  be  driven 
into  people's  heads  ;  and  I  will  say  this, 
that  some  o'  those  people  in  Strathgovan 
have  a  skull  of  most  extraordinar*  thick- 
ness.    But  said  I  to  them,  '  Do  ye  expect 
us  to  work  miracles  ?     Are  we  to  create 
things  out  of  nothing  ?     If  the  rates  are 
not  to  be  increased,  where  are  the  new 
gas-lamps  to  come  from  ? '    Do  ye  think 
we  can  multiply  gas-lamps  as  the  loaves 
and  fishes  were  multiplied  ? '  I'm  think- 
ing, "added  the  Laird,  with  a  burst  of 
hearty    laughter,    "  that    the    thickest- 
skulled  of  them  all  understood  that — 
eh?" 

"  I  should  hope  so,"  remarked  Miss 
Avon. 

Then  the  measured  rattle  of  the  oars  ; 
it  wants  hard  pulling  against  this  fiercely 
running  tide  ;  indeed,  to  cheat  it  in  a 
measure,  we  have  to  keep  working  along 
the  coast  and  across  the  mouth  of  Loch 
Swen. 

"  There  was  Mary  Beaton,  and  Mary  Seaton, 
And  Mary  Avon,  and  me/' 

says  the  Laird  as  a  playful  introduction 
to  another  piece  of  talking.  "  I  have 
been  asking  myself  once  or  twice  whether 
I  know  any  one  in  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Scotland  better  than  you." 

4 '  Than  me,  sir  V '  she  says  with  a  start 
of  surprise. 

"Yes,"  he  says  sententiously. 
"  That  is  so.     And  I  have  had  to  an- 
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swer  myself  in  the  naygative.  It  is  won- 
derful how  ye  get  to  know  a  person  on 
board  a  yacht.  I  just  feel  as  if  I  had 
spent  years  and  years  with  ye  ;  so  that 
there  is  not  any  one  I  know  with  whom 
I  am  better  acquaint.  When  ye  come  to 
Denny-mains  I  shall  be  quite  disap- 
pointed if  ye  look  surprised  or  strange  to 
the  place.  I  have  got  it  into  my  head 
that  ye  must  have  lived  there  all  your 
life.  Will  ye  undertake  to  say,"  he  con- 
tinues, in  the  same  airy  manner,  "  that'ye 
do  not  know  the  little  winding  path  that 
goes  up  through  the  trees  to  the  flag-staff 
—eh  ?" 

41 1  am  afraid  I  don't  remember  it," 
she  says  with  a  smile. 

4 '  Wait  till  ye  see  the  sunsets  ye  can  see 
from  there  !"  he  says  proudly.  **  We 
can  see  right  across  Glasgow  to  Ten- 
nants*  Stalk  ;  and  in  the  afternoon  the 
smoke  is  all  turning  red  and  brown  with 
the  sunset — many's  and  many's  the  time 
I  have  taken  Tom  Galbraith  to  the  hill, 
and  asked  him  whether  they  have  finer 
sunsets  at  Naples  or  Venice.  No,  no  ; 
give  me  fire  and  smoke  and  meestery  for 
a  strong  sunset.  But  just  the  best  time 
of  the  year,  as  ye'll  find  out" — and  here 
he  looked  in  a  kindly  way  at  the  girl — 
44  where  there  is  a  bit  wood  near  the 
house,  is  the  spring-time.  When  ye 
see  the  primroses  and  the  blue-bells  about 
the  roots  of  the  trees — when  ye  see  them 
so  clear  and  bright  among  the  red  of  the 
withered  leaves — well,  ye  cannot  help 
thinking  about  some  of  our  old  Scotch 
songs,  and  there's  something  in  that 
that's  just  like  to  bring  the  tears  to  your 
een.  We  have  a  wonderful  and  great 
inheritance  in  these  songs,  as  ye'll  find 
out,  my  lass.  You  English  know  only  of 
Burns  ;  but  a  Scotchman,  who  is  familiar 
with  the  ways  and  the  feelings  and  the 
speech  of  the  peasantry,  has  a  sort  o'  un- 
comfortable impression  that  Burns  is  at 
times  just  a  bit  artifeecial  and  leeterary 
— especially  when  he  is  masquerading  in 
fine  English — though  at  other  times  ye 
get  the  real  lilt — what  a  man  would  sing 
to  himself  when  he  was  all  alone  at  the 
plough,  in  the  early  morning,  and  listen- 
ing to  the  birds  around  him.  But  there 
are  others  that  we  are  proud  of  too — 
Tannahill  and  John  Mayne,  that  wrote 
about  '  Logan  Braes  ;'  and  Hogg,  and 
Motherwell  :  I'm  sure  o'  this,  that  when 
ye    read    Motherwell's    4  Jeanie    Mor- 


rison' ye'll  no  be  able  to  go  on  for 
greetin'." 

44  I  beg  your  pardon?"  said  Miss 
Avon. 

But  the  Laird  is  too  intent  on  recalling 
some  of  the  lines  to  notice  that  she  has 
not  quite  understood  him. 

44  They  were  schoolmates,"  he  says, 
in  an  absent  way.  44  When  school  was 
over  they  wandered  away  like  lad  and 
lass  ;  and  he  writes  the  poem  in  after- 
life, and  speaks  to  her  he  has  never  seen 
since. 


«« 


Oh,  mind  ye,  love,  how  oft  we  left 

The  deavin'  dinsome  toun, 
To  wander  by  the  green  burn-side, 

And  hear  its  water  croon  ? 
The  simmer  leaves  hung  ower  our  heads 

The  flowers  burst  round  our  feet ; 
And  in  the  gloamin'  o*  the  wood 

The  throssil  whistled  sweet. 


"  And  on  the  knowe  aboon  the  burn 

For  hours  thegither  sat 
In  the  silentness  o'  joy,  till  baith 

Wi'  very  gladness  grat  I 
Aye,  aye,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Tears  trinkled  down  your  cheek, 
Like  dew-beads  on  a  rose,  yet  nane 

Had  ony  power  to  speak  !" 

The  Laird's  voice  faltered  for  a  moment, 
but  he  pretended  he  had  great  difficulty 
in  remembering  the  poem,  and  confessed 
that  he  must  have  mixed  up  the  verses. 
However,  he  said  he  remembered  the 
last  one. 

"  O  dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Since  we  were  sundered  young, 
I've  never  seen  your  face,  nor  heard 

The  music  of  your  tongue  ; 
But  I  could  hug  all  wretchedness, 

And  happy  could  I  dee, 
Did  I  but  ken  your  heart  still  dreamed 

O'  bygane  days  and  me  !" 

Just  as  he  finished,  the  old  Laird 
turned  aside  his  head.  He  seemed  to  be 
suddenly  interested  in  something  over  at 
the  mouth  of  Loch  Swen.  Then  he 
quickly  passed  his  red  silk  handkerchief 
across  his  face,  and  said,  in  a  gay  man- 
ner— though  he  was  still  looking  in  that 
alien  direction — 

44  This  is  a  desperate  hard  pull.  We 
Had  nothing  like  this  yesterday.  But  it 
will  do  the  lads  good  ;  it  will  take  the 
stiffness  out  of  their  backs." 

However,  one  of  the  lads — to  wit,  the 
Laird's  nephew — admitted  at  length  that 
he  had  had  quite  enough  of  it,  and  gave 
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up  his  oar  to  the  man  he  had  relieved. 
Then  he  came  into  the  stern,  and  was 
very  pleasant  and  talkative  ;  and  said  he 
had  quite  made  up  his  mind  to  find  all 
the  seals  gone  from  the  shores  of  the 
sacred  island. 

So  formidable,  indeed,  was  the  tide 
that  we  had  to  keep  well  away  to  the 
south  of  the  island  before  venturing  to 
make  across^for  it ;  and  when  aUength  we 
did  put  the  bow  straight  for  the  little 
harbor,  the  mid-channel  current  swept 
us  away  northward,  as  if  the  gig  had  been 
a  bit  of  cork.  But  the  four  oars  kept 
manfully  to  their  work  ;  and  by  dint  of 
hard  pulling  and  pertinacious  steering 
we  managed  to  run  into  the  little  bay. 

We  found  it  quite  deserted.  The  two 
lobster-fishers  had  left  in  the  morning  ; 
we  were  in  sole  possession  of  this  lonely 
island,  set  amid  the  still  summer  seas. 

But  by  this  time  it  was  nearly  noon  ; 
and  so  it  was  arranged  that  the  men  of 
the  party  should  content  themselves  with 
a  preliminary  expedition,  to  find  out,  by 
stealthy  crawlings  out  to  the  various  bays, 
where  the  seals  were  chiefly  congregated, 
while  the  women  were  to  remain  by  the 
Saints'  Well,  to  help  Fred  to  get  luncheon 
spread  out  and  arranged.  And  this  was 
done  ;  and  thus  it  happened  that,  after 
Master  Fred  had  finished  his  work,  and 
retired  down  to  his  mates  in  the  gig,  the 
two  women-folk  were  left  alone. 

44  Why,  Mary,"  said  the  one  of  them, 
quite  cheerfully  (as  we  afterward  heard), 
44  it  is  quite  a  long  time  since  you  and  I 
had  a  chat  together.  * ' 
Yes,  it  is." 

One  gets  so  often  interfered  with  on 
board,  you  know.  Aren't  you  going  to 
begin  now  and  make  a  sketch  ?' ' 

She  had  brought  with  her  her  sketch- 
ing materials  ;  but  they  were  lying  un- 
opened on  a  rock  hard  by. 

"No,  I  think  not,"  she  said  list- 
lessly. 

44  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?"  said 
her  kind  friend,  pretending  to  laugh  at 
her.  * '  I  believe  you  are  fretting  over 
the  loss  of  the  money,  after  all." 

44  Oh,  no  :  I  hope  you  do  not  think  I 
am  fretting  !"  said  she  anxiously.  "  No 
one  has  said  that  ?  I  am  really  quite 
content — I  am  very — happy. ' ' 

She  managed  to  say  the  word. 

44 1  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  her 
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friend;  44but  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
scold  you  all  the  same:" 

The  girl  looked  up.  Her  friend  went 
over  to  her,  and  sat  down  beside  [her, 
and  took  her  hand  in  hers. 

44  Don't  be  offended,  Mary,"  she  said 
good-naturedly.  44  I  have  no  right  to 
interfere  ;  but  Angus  is  an  old  friend  of 
mine.    Why  do  you  treat  him  like  that  ?' ' 

The  girl  looked  at  her  with  a  sort  of 
quick,  frightened,  inquiring  glance  ;  and 
then  said — as  if  she  were  almost  afraid  to 
hear  herself  speak — 

44  Has  he  spoken  to  you  ?" 

44  Yes.  Now  don't  make  a  mole-hill 
into  a  mountain,  Mary.  If  he  has 
offended  you,  tell  him.  Be  frank  with 
him.  He  would  not  vex  you  for  the 
world  :  do  you  think  he  would  ?' ' 

The  girl's  hand  was  beginning  to 
tremble  a  good  deal ;  and  her  face  was 
white,  and  piteous. 

44  If  you  only  knew  him  as  well  as  I 
do,  you  would  know  he  is  as  gentle  as  a 
child  :  he  would  not  offend  any  one. 
Now  you  will  be  friends  with  him  again, 
Mary  ?' ' 

The  answer  was  a  strange  one.  The 
girl  broke  into  a  fit  of  wild  crying,  and 
hid  her  face  in  her  friend's  bosom,  and 
sobbed  there  so  that  her  whole  frame  was 
shaken  with  the  violence  of  her  misery. 

4  4  Mary,  what  is  it  ?' '  said  the  other, 
in  great  alarm. 

Then,  by  and  by,  the  girl  rose,  and 
went  away  over  to  her  sketching  materials 
for  a  minute  or  two.  Then  she  returned  : 
her  face  still  rather  white,  but  with  a 
certain  cold  and  determined  look  on  it. 

4  4  It  is  all  a  mistake, ' '  said  she,  speak- 
ing very  distinctly.  4<  Dr.  Sutherland 
has  not  offended  me  in  the  least :  please 
tell  him  so  if  he  speaks  again.  I  hope 
we  shall  always  be  good  friends." 

She  opened  out  her  color-box. 

44  And  then,"  said  she.  with  an  odd 
laugh,  44  before  you  think  I  have  gone 
crazed,  please  remember  it  isn't  every 
day  one  loses  such  an  enormous  fortune 
as  mine. ' ' 

She  began  to  get  her  other  sketching 
things  ready.  And  she  was  very  cheer- 
ful about  it,  and  very  busy ;  and  she 
was  heard  to  be  singing  to  herself — 
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Then  fill  up  a  bumper  :  what  can  I  do  less 
Than  drink  to  the  health  of  my  bonny  Black 
Bess?" 
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when  by   chance  she    wet  with  tears  ;  and  the  praises  of  Black 
little  bit,  perceived     Bess  did  not  wholly  deceive  her. — Corn- 
"us  face  was  still    hill  Magazine, 
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4sh  Government  at  a 
lood  much  in  need  of 
.e  same  time  of  securing 
v^rs  a  handsome  profit  on 
^e  outlay  which  the  prelimi- 
.ations   would   involve.      The 
>vas  one  of  those  ingeniously  in- 
a  financial  contrivances  peculiar  to 
genius  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  by 
.iich  it  was  not  probable  that  the  share- 
holders of  the  company  to  be  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  ultimately  carrying  out 
the  objects  of  the  concession  would  de- 
rive a  very  large  interest  for  their  money, 
but  by  which  both  the  syndicate  and  the 
Turkish  Government  must  necessarily 
gain.     When  I  was  made  familiar  with 
the  details,  I  confess  that  although  I  had 
had  some  experience  of  Turkey,  and  had 
been  selected  for  the  mission   in  conse- 
quence, I  did  not  anticipate  much  diffi- 
culty.    The  increase  which  must  accrue 
to  the  revenue  of  the  country  by  carrying 
out  the  scheme  was  so  palpable,  and  its 
general   advantages — not   merely  in  the 
development  of  certain   important  na- 
tional resources,  but  in  the  immediate 
expenditure  of  a  large  amount  of  money 
among  an    impoverished    population — 
were  so  self-evident,  that  it  was  difficult 
to  imagine  any  government  refusing  a 
proposal  from  which  they  had  everything 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose.     I  therefore 
readily  undertook  the  mission,  stipulat- 
ing for  an  amount  equal  to  four  per  cent, 
upon  what  would  ultimately  be  the  total 
capital  of  the  company,  to  be  spent  in 
backsheesh  ;  for  I  was  well  aware  that, 
no  matter  what  the  intrinsic  merits  of  a 
scheme  may  be,  the  necessity  of  oiling 
the  administrative  machinery  with   pi- 


astres is  always  the  same,  and  that,  pro- 
vided enough  of  these  are  forthcoming, 
any  scheme,  no  matter  how  bad  it  is,  can 
be  carried,  while  stinginess  in  this  re- 
spect, even  with  a  good  project,  is  mis- 
placed economy.  As  for  the  moral  as- 
pect of  the  question,  it  is  a  point  which 
is,  I  think,  fairly  open  to  discussion  by 
schoolmen  and  divines. 

Here  is  a  heathen  country — I  presume 
that  Mohammedans  are  considered 
heathens  by  Christians — with  a  heathen 
standard  of  financial  morality,  where  the 
officials  receive  no  salaries,  or  very  mi- 
nute proportions  of  their  nominal  allow- 
ances, and  are  expected  to  live  on  what 
they  can  obtain  from  the  public,  in  the 
form  of  "  tips,"  to  use  a  popular  term. 
Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  Chris- 
tian countries  where  tips  are  given  to 
officials  who  are  expressly  prohibited 
from  receiving  them,  and  who  are  well 
paid,  the  practice  is  distinctly  immoral. 
But  there  is  a  great  distinction  between 
bribing  an  English  custom-house  officer 
at  Dover  to  pass  your  luggage  and  one 
at  Pera,  the  difference  being  that  the 
first  receives  his  salary  from  the  public 
indirectly,  and  through  officials,  and 
the  latter  from  the  public  directly, 
through  the  non-official  channel  of 
the  hotel  porter,  or  any  other  that  may 
be  found  convenient.  So  when  we  come 
to  financial  arrangements  upon  a  large 
scale,  and  involving  the  co-operation  of 
the  highest  functionaries  of  the  State,  we 
must  judge  them  by  their  own  standard 
rather  than  by  ours  ;  and  it  has  this 
merit,  that  while  it  is  much  lower,  thev 
do  not  even  pretend  that  they  act  up  to 
it.  They  openly  say  that  they  are  re- 
duced to  the  most  extreme  pecuniary 
destitution,  and  must  get  money  some- 
how ;  and  the  veil  that  they  throw  over 
their  transactions — which  are,  after  all, 
not  more  corrupt  than  those  of  a  neigh- 
boring Christian  country — is  no  thicker 
than  a  Turkish  woman's  yashmak  ;  it  is 
merely  conventionally  supposed  to  con- 
ceal what  is  beneath  it. 

Now  the  question  is  whether  one  does 
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harm  either  to  one's  self  or  one's  neighbor 
by  adopting  a  system  which  does  not  vio- 
late the  moral  sense  of  those  who  practise 
it,  and  which  has  become  such  a  recog- 
nized element  in  Turkish  administration, 
that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  carry  any 
measure,  no  matter  how  advantageous  to 
the  country,  without  resorting  to  it.  Un- 
der all  circumstances  the  pill  must  be 
gilded  ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  more 
immoral  to  gild  commercial  pills  for  the 
heathen  than  to  put  powder  in  jam  for 
children.  It  is  true  the  nurse  does  not 
make  anything  for  herself  by  administer- 
ing the  powder,  and  the  man  who  ad- 
ministers the  gilded  pill  does,  or  he  would 
not  take  the  trouble  to  make  and  gild  it ; 
but  that  does  not  affect  the  morality  of 
the  question,  provided  in  both  instances 
the  patient  is  to  benefit.  Supposing  I 
was  a  pure  and  disinterested  philanthro- 
pist, and  came  to  Turkey  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  the  Government  to  accept  a 
scheme  which  should  be  the  salvation  of 
the  country,  and  out  of  which  I  should 
make  nothing  myself,  should  I  not  be 
justified  in  employing  the  recognized 
agency  of  backsheesh,  without  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  carry  it  ?  and 
should  I  be  warranted  in  depriving  mil- 
lions of  the  benefits  they  would  derive 
from  my  great  remedial  measure  of  re- 
form*1 simply  because  I  could  not  carry 
it  without  bribing  a  few  officials,  whose 
moral  sense  was  in  no  way  violated  by 
taking  the  money  I  offered,  and  who 
would  run  the  risk  of  being  driven  even 
to  more  immoral  practices,  if  such  means 
of  adding  to  their  incomes  were  denied 
them  ? 

I  am  rather  particular  in  placing  the 
moral  aspect  of  the  question  before  my 
readers  at  the  outset,  as  I  should  not  like 
them  to  have  a  bad  opinion  of  me;  and  the 
whole  of  the  experiences  I  am  about  to 
relate  are  a  narrative  of  bribery,  in  which 
1  was  the  principal  actor.  I  have  been 
induced  to  give  them,  at  the  risk  of  for- 
feiting their  just  estimate  of  my  high 
moral  worth,  because  I  think  at  the 
present  juncture  it  will  be  interesting  to 
them  to  know  exactly  how  the  adminis- 
tration is  carried  on  at  Constantinople, 
and  precisely  where  reform  is  most  re- 
quired, so  that  any  efforts  we  may  make 
to  improve  the  government  of  the  country 
may  be  directed  to  the  proper  quarter, 
and  there  may  be  no  mistake  about  the 


seat  of  the  disease.  And  here  I  would 
also  remark  that  my  experiences  furnish 
a  true  and  faithful  record  of  the  processes 
which  have  to  be  gone  through  in  all 
cases  in  which  foreigners  are  concerned. 
Of  course  there  are  an  infinite  number  of 
variations  to  be  played  on  the  same 
string,  but  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the 
general  narrative  will,  I  think,  be  recog- 
nized by  numerous  victims,  whose*  pa- 
tience, temper,  and  pockets  have  been 
exhausted  in  a  vain  attempt  to  induce  the 
Turkish  Government  to  decide  whether 
or  not  they  would  accept  proposals,  and 
grant  concessions  in  favor  of  enterprises 
which  were  palpably  calculated  to  confer 
benefits  upon  the  country.  That  they 
have  granted  many  that  were  calculated 
to  do  no  good  to  any  one  except  the  con- 
cessioner and  his  accomplices,  is  per- 
fectly true.  That  they  have  shown  a  re- 
markable readiness  to  fall  into  the  toils 
and  snares  of  financial  swindlers  on  a 
large  scale,  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
latter  were  ready  to  adopt  methods,  and 
hold  out  inducements  which  bond  fide  and 
honorable  capitalists  refused  to  lend 
themselves  to  ;  for  even  in  Turkey  a  line 
must  be  drawn  somewhere,  and  the  line 
is  generally  drawn  by  the  better  class  of 
promoters  and  speculators,  at  share- 
holders. An  unscrupulous  syndicate, 
provided  they  can  make  their  money  out 
of  obtaining  a  concession,  and  floating  a 
company,  are  indifferent  as  to  the  fate  of 
those  who  may  be  induced  to  invest  their 
money  in  it  ;  and  they  burden  the  enter- 
prise with  engagements  and  preliminary 
expenses  which  it  is  quite  unable  to  bear. 
In  other  words,  they  pay  twice  as  much 
in  bribes  for  a  concession  at  Constanti- 
nople as  it  is  worth,  and  the  cost  of  the 
concession  becomes  a  first  charge  upon 
the  company. 

The  result  is  that  the  company  is  in 
difficulties  from  the  start,  and  is  at  per- 
petual loggerheads  with  the  Turkish 
Government,  through  not  being  able  to 
carry  out  its  undertakings.  Or,  on 
the  other  hand,  some  great  European 
operator,  utterly  unscrupulous,  bribes 
heavily  to  obtain  a  concession  on  terms 
ruinous  to  the  Turkish  Government,  and 
involving  special  privileges  by  which  he 
will  be  enriched,  and  the  Turkish  Treas- 
ury impoverished.  If  the  fraud  fe  on  a 
large  scale,  he  can  afford  to  give  back- 
sheesh on  a  large  scale  for  it ;  and  al- 
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though  the  officials,  whose  business  it  is 
to  refuse  concessions  of  this  nature,  know 
it  to  be  virtually  a  swindle,  there  is  too 
much  poverty  and  too  little  patriotism 
among  them  for  them  to  withstand  the 
temptation.  Scandalous  transactions  of 
this  character  naturally  operate  most 
prejudicially  against  bond  fide  enterprises, 
and  honest  Turks,  who  only  judge  by  re- 
sults, are  apt  to  put  all  foreigners  into 
the  same  category,  and  to  view  their  de- 
mands with  extreme  mistrust.  Hence 
arises  a  good  deal  of  sharp  recrimination. 
The  foreigner  charges  the  Turk  with 
being  an  eastern  barbarian,  who  refuses 
to  allow  his  country  to  be  opened,  and 
its  great  agricultural  and  mineral  re- 
sources developed,  by  means  of  foreign 
capital.  The  Turk  replies,  "  We  should 
be  quite  ready  to  give  you  every  facility 
to  develop  our  country,  but  we  find  that 
when  you  come  under  that  pretence  you 
invariably  fswindle  us,  and  we  are  the 
victims  in  the  long  run. ' '  The  foreigner 
rejoins,  "  That  is  entirely  your  own 
fault,  and  would  not  be  possible,  were  it 
not  for  the  corruption  which  pervades 
every  branch  of  your  administration,  and 
which  attracts  all  the  financial  rogues  and 
sharpers  of  Europe."  The  Turk  an- 
swers, *'  From  whom  did  we  learn  cor- 
ruption but  from  Europeans  ?  and  who 
are  the  officials  in  our  administrations 
who  are  the  largest  robbers,  and  the 
most  available  accomplices  in  the  frauds 
of  these  rogues  and  sharpers  ? — the 
Christians,  whom  we  are  obliged  to  em- 
ploy, or  we  should  be  accused  by  Chris- 
tian Europe  of  Moslem  intolerance." 
And  so  the  quarrel  goes  on,  and  there  is 
a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides  ;  but 
the  practical  result  is  not  satisfactory, 
and  the  position  of  matters  is  every  day 
getting  worse.  Men  have  been  known  to 
stay  in  Constantinople  for  eight  or  ten 
years,  and  after  having  spent  thousands 
of  pounds  in  bribery,  to  fail  after  all,  and 
go  away  broken  down  and  ruined.  They 
are  the  victims  to  the  same  sort  of  fasci- 
nation as  that  which  chains  a  man  to  a 
chancery  suit.  When  he  has  invested  a 
certain  amount  of  time  and  capital,  he 
shrinks  from  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
better  abandon  the  pursuit,  and  waste  no 
more  of  his  existence  or  his  money  upon 
it,  the  more  especially  as  he  is  constantly 
being  deluded  with  promises  that  are 
never  realized  ;  so  he  follows  kthe  ignis 


fatuusy  until  his  figure  becomes  as  fa- 
miliar to  the  hangers-on  at  the  Porte  as 
that  of  Miss  Flight  used  to  be  in  the 
celebrated  case  of  Jarndyce  against  Jarn- 
dyce. 

It  was  a  raw  day  in  winter  when  I  ar- 
rived at  Constantinople,  and  established 
myself  in  Pera,  making  up  my  mind  that 
I  should  probably  be  compelled  to  spend 
the  better  part  of  a  year  in  that  most  un- 
inviting of  semi-European,  semi-Asiatic 
cities.  After  consulting  with  an  old 
friend  and  resident  versed  in  such  mat- 
ters, I  obtained  an  influential  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  Grand  Vizier,  and 
proceeded  with  it  to  the  Porte. 

Visitors  to  Constantinople  are  con- 
versant with  that  somewhat  disreputable 
building  near  the  top  of  the  hill  after 
crossing  the  bridge  to  the  Stamboul  side, 
which  contains  some  of  the  principal  de- 
partments of  State,  and  in  which  the  office 
of  the  Grand  Vizier  is  situated.  You  go 
up  a  flight  of  steps  into  a  large  hall, 
where  several  soldiers,  supposed  to  be 
more  or  less  on  guard,  are  lounging 
about,  and  where  door-keepers,  deaf 
mutes,  and  small  retainers  and  employes, 
are  watching  for  their  prey  ;  you  no 
sooner  make  your  appearance  than  two 
or  three  of  these  petty  thieves  pounce 
upon  you  as  lawful  spoil. 

It  is  as  well  instantly  to  resign  yourself 
to  the  inevitable.  I  had  previously  made 
myself  acquainted  with  the  name  of  the 
vckil^  or  official,  who  announces  visitors 
to  the  Grand  Vizier,  and  I  was  shown 
through  a  small  door  to  the  left  into  a 
minute  apartment,  in  which  eight  gentle- 
men were  sitting  facing  each  other.  Two 
of  these  were  manifestly  foreigners, 
bound  probably  on  some  errand  similar 
to  my  own  ;  the  other  six  were  dressed 
in  European  style,  but  wore  fez  caps. 
They  were  apparently  Greeks  or  Ar- 
menians. 

I  was  raken  very  little  notice  of  by.  the 
official  introducer  for  some  time,  al- 
though immediately  on  entering  I  gave 
him  my  card  and  letter  for  the  Grand 
Vizier.  He  went  on  unconcernedly 
writing,  and  the  gentlemen  in  chairs  pa- 
tiently waited  in  attitudes  of  humble  at- 
tention until  he  condescended  to  ex- 
change a  few  whispered  words  with  some 
of  them,  when  they  replied  in  tones  of 
extreme  servility,  and  finally  with  a  side- 
long and  somewhat  mistrustful  glance  at 
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me  took  his  departure.  He  was  absent 
nearly  an  hour,  and  dunng  this  time  we 
all  sat  patient  and  silent,  till  it  should 
please  the  great  man  to  receive  us,  feel- 
ing very  much  as  if  we  were  in  a  dentist's 
waiting-room. 

On  the  return  of  the  vekil  I  was  curtly 
informed  that  if  I  would  wait  His  High- 
ness would  see  me.  Meanwhile  one  by 
one  some  of  the  others  were  summoned. 
At  the  end  of  another  hour  I  was  told 
that  His  Highness  could  receive  no  more 
that  day,  and  that  I  was  to  come  on  the 
morrow.  On  my  way  out  I  gave  the 
door-keeper  a  mejidie.  To  make  a  long 
story  short,  I  repeated  this  process  twice 
without  seeing  the  Grand  Vizier,  and  my 
first  audience  cost  three  journeys  from 
Pera  to  Stamboul,  six  hours'  attendance 
in  the  waiting-room,  and  three  mejidies 
to  the  door-keeper,  who  had  now  become 
my  stanch  friend,  while  he  evidently 
looked  upon  me  as  his  private  property. 

When  at  last  the  moment  for  the  audi- 
ence arrived  I  was  led  through  a  rather 
dark,  dirty  passage  to  a  large  room,  which 
contained  no  other  furniture  but  a  large 
horseshoe- table  and  some  twenty  chairs. 
In  one  of  these  in  solitary  grandeur  sat 
the  Grand  Vizier.  As  I  was  not  a  per- 
son of  any  great  distinction  he  did  not 
rise  to  receive  me,  but  motioned  me  to  a 
chair  and  remained  silent.  He  knew 
enough  French  to  understand  what  I 
said,  at  least  I  presume  so,  though  his 
countenance  remained  imperturbable  ;  I 
refrain  from  describing  it  lest  it  might  be 
recognized.  He  asked  me,  when  I  had 
explained  the  nature  of  the  proposed  con- 
cession, whether  the  project  had  been 
reduced  to  writing,  begged  me  to  hand  it 
to  him,  which  I  did,  and  on  receiving  it 
indicated  that  the  interview  was  at  an 
end,  and  I  should  hear  more  about  it  at 
some  future  time.  He  then  took  a  piece 
of  paper,  and  holding  it  in  his  hand  pro- 
ceeded to  write  upon  it  with  a  reed  pen 
in  a  most  uncomfortable  fashion,  ac- 
knowledging my  parting  bow  with  a  slight 
gesture  of  his  hand  and  an  almost  im- 
perceptible inclination  of  his  head. 

On  opening  the  door  I  was  set  upon  in 
the  dark  passage  by  two  officers  in  uni- 
form, with  swords  hanging  by  their  sides. 
1  knew  enough  of  the  custom  of  the 
Turkish  army  to  perceive  in  the  dim  light 
that  they  were  not  common  soldiers,  but 
held  the  rank  of  uzbashi  or  lieutenant. 


Without  the  smallest  bashfulness  they 
pronounced  the  magic  word  "  back- 
sheesh. ' '  I  was  so  much  taken  aback  by 
men  in  the  position  of  Turkish  gentlemen 
pouncing  upon  me  in  this  determined  and 
almost  threatening  manner  that,  as  the 
handle  of  the  door  of  the  Grand  Vizier's 
room  was  still  within  reach,  I  almost  de- 
cided on  bolting  back  into  it,  and  calling 
the  notice  of  that  eminent  functionary  to 
the  disgracefulness  of  the  proceedings  ; 
the  more  especially  as  I  was  a  good  deal 
puzzled,  considering  the  exalted  rank  of 
my  assailants,  as  to  how  much  they  would 
expect,  and  was  not  sure  that  I  had 
enough  loose  cash  in  my  pocket  to  satisfy 
their  demands.  However,  1  thought  1 
would  risk  a  very  moderate  douceur^  and 
found  they  were  quite  satisfied  with  a 
mejidie  apiece.  I  now  returned  to  the 
vekiVs  room,  where  I  had  left  my  hat  and 
coat,  and  which  was  quite  eranty,  my  in  - 
terview  having  been  the  last  fi^r  the  day  ; 
and  the  vekil  not  being  there.  However, 
as  he  was  sure  to  return,  and  I  wished  to 
ask  him  when  I  was  likely  to  hear  from 
the  Grand  Vizier,  I  determined  to  wait 
for  him  ;  but  I  had  hardly  taken  a  seat 
when  two  creatures  entered  the  room  and 
proceeded  to  make  the  most  horrible 
faces,  gesticulations,  and  guttural  noises 
in  their  throats  at  me.  These  I  perceived 
to  be  a  couple  of  deaf  mutes,  a  class  of 
unfortunates  who  are  largely  employed 
in  the  various  public  departments,  and 
who  seem  to  have  a  preternatural  sense 
for  finding  out  things  by  other  means 
than  their  ears,  and  for  communicating 
secret  intelligence  by  other  means  than 
their  tongues.  It  is  quite  unpleasant  to 
find  yourself  alone  in  a  room  with  two  of 
these  phenomena,  working  away  at  you 
with  their  fingers  and  making  horrible 
sounds.  Well  did  I  know,  though  they 
could  not  say  so,  that  backsheesh  was 
what  they  meant ;  but  I  had  no  more 
mejidies  left,  a  lira  or  Turkish  pound  was 
certainly  too  much,  so  I  tried  them  with 
a  beshlik,  equivalent  to  about  a  franc, 
each.  This  they  scornfully  rejected. 
Then  I  offered  two  apiece.  These  they 
also  refused  ;  and  I  was  at  the  end  of 
my  small  change. 

Now  1  am  very  economical,  even  with 
my  employer's  money,  on  such  occa- 
sions, so  I  refused  to  be  bled  to  any 
greater  amount,  whereupon  they  jab- 
bered menacingly,  and  even  shook  their 
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fists  in  my  face.  In  the  midst  of  which 
in  walked  the  vekily  to  whom  I  pretended 
entire  innocence,  and  asked  who  these 
two  unfortunates  were,  and  what  they 
wanted  ;  he  smiled  a  smile  of  peculiar 
significance  and  ordered  them  out  of  the 
room.  I  now  felt  very  much  puzzled  as 
to  whether  I  ought  to  offer  the  vekil  a  lira 
or  not,  but  he  was  such  a  well-dressed 
and  highly  polished  individual,  having 
evidently  learned  his  French  and  his  man- 
ners in  Paris,  that  I  felt  rather  shy,  and 
thought  I  would  wait  for  him  to  give  the 
first  hint.  To  my  surprise  he  made  no 
illusion  to  the  subject,  was  most  polite  in 
his  assurance  that  I  should  not  have  to 
wait  long  before  receiving  an  answer 
about  the  papers  ;  and  I  parted  from  him 
in  a  satisfied  frame  of  mind. 

In  the  hall  I  was  again  set  upon  by  the 
deaf  mutes,  but  rescued  from  them  by 
my  friend  the  door-keeper,  to  whom  in 
my  gratiUute  I  gave  a  lira,  and  looking 
back  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him 
engaged  in  a  violent  gesticulatory  quarrel 
with  the  deaf  mutes. 

I  now  waited  patiently  for  a  fortnight, 
and  heard  nothing,  so  I  went,  braving  the 
deaf  and  dumb  janitors — to  whom,  how- 
ever, for  peace  of  mind,  I  ultimately  gave 
a  few  mejidies — and  was  assured  that  if 
I  called  in  a  few  days  I  should  hear  of  my 
papers.  This  I  did  several  times,  always 
having  to  pay  my  way  and  always  being 
put  off  with  specious  excuses,  until  it  oc- 
curred to  me  one  day  that  this  was  per- 
haps the  vekiVs  mode  of  extorting  a 
bribe.  The  self-respect  which  had  pre- 
vented him  from  directly  demanding  it, 
and  the  trouble  he  had  given  me,  caused 
me  to  form  rather  a  high  estimate  of  his 
expectations,  so  I  wrapped  five  liras  in  a 
piece  of  paper,  like  a  doctor's  fee,  and 
repaired  to  the  well-known  room,  which 
I  found  so  full  that  I  was  somewhat  em- 
barrassed as  to  the  best  means  of  con- 
veying my  little  douceur  to  his  pocket. 
There  was  a  sort  of  double  entrance  to 
the  room,  leaving  a  dark  space  about 
three  feet  wide  between  the  two  doors  ; 
so  I  whispered  that  I  had  something  of 
importance  to  communicate  if  he  would 
step  out  with  me  for  a  moment ;  from 
the  alacrity  with  which  he  responded  I 
saw  that  he  understood  at  once  what  I 
had  been  so  long  in  comprehending,  and 
in  another  moment  we  were  in  the  dark 
hole  between  the  two  doors,  when,  with- 


out more  ceremony,  I  expressed  my  re- 
gret that  I  had  put  him  to  so  much 
trouble  already,  and  was  likely  to  put  him 
to  so  much  more,  and  requested  him  to 
accept  a  little  present,  placing  the  rou-  , 
lean  in  his  hand  at  the  same  time.  He 
protested  that  he  had  been  at  no  trouble, 
and  that  he  could  not  hear  of  such  a 
thing  as  accepting  a  present,  and  went 
through  the  form  of  trying  to  force  it 
back  upon  me ;  but  as  I  resolutely  de- 
clined, he  reluctantly  and  in  an  absent 
sort  of  manner  allowed  his  scruples  to  be 
overcome,  and  promised  me  that  if  I 
called  on  the  following  day  on  the  min- 
ister to  whose  department  schemes  of  the 
nature  I  had  proposed  were  referred,  I 
should  find  that  they  had  been  dis- 
patched there,  already  by  the  Grand 
Vizier,  and  were  under  consideration. 
It  had  taken  me  exactly  one  month,  ten 
visits  to  the  Pone,  and  had  cost  me  al- 
together a  little  over  ten  pounds  to 
achieve  this  preliminary  result. 

I  now  felt  that  I  should  save  time,  and 
possibly  money,  by  employing  an  inter- 
mediary to  make  the  journeys  and  give 
the  bribes.  I  did  not  so  much  mind 
the  first,  but  the  offering  bribes  was  one 
of  those  delicate  and  disagreeable  opera- 
tions which  it  requires  a  special  training 
to  do  properly  ;  moreover,  there  was 
something  humiliating  in  this  constant 
hanging  about  waiting-rooms  which  I 
wished,  if  possible,  to  avoid  ;  while  I 
found  my  ignorance  of  the  language  a 
serious  inconvenience.  A  few  words  of 
Turkish  will  often  save  money  on  these 
occasions  ;  so  I  asked  the  friend  to  whom 
I  have  already  alluded  if  he  could  recom- 
mend me  a  man  skilled  in  matters  of  this 
sort  who  would  act  as  interpreter,  spy, 
and  doer  of  dirty  work  generally.  He 
promised  to  send  me  a  master  of  the  art 
on  the  following  day.  Early  next  morn- 
ing there  appeared  a  wizened  little 
Greek,  who  was  prematurely  old-looking. 
I  don't  think  he  was  more  than  thirty, 
but  the  pinched  expression  of  his  face 
was  produced  by  the  deep  lines  with 
which  cunning  and  avarice  had  already 
seamed  it.  He  was  extremely  obsequi- 
ous and  servile,  talked  French  fluently, 
but  in  a  hurried,  disjointed,  and  some- 
what indistinct  manner.  He  had  rapid, 
stealthy,  cat-like  movements,  and  a 
quick,  furtive  eye.  Altogether,  although 
not  prepossessing,  his  appearance  was 
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most  encouraging  ;  he  was  evidently  just 
the  sort  of  scoundrel  I  wanted.  It  was 
quite  plain  that  there  was  no  lack  of  in- 
telligence, and  as  for  principle — well,  I 
should  have  to  supply  the  whole  of  that 
myself.  That  I  should  possibly  have  to 
supplement  him  with  another  spy  to 
watch  him  was  highly  probable,  but  it 
would  all  add  to  my  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  life  in  Pera  is  so  dull  that 
one  must  create  an  interest  of  some 
special  kind.  1  thought  it  would  be  very 
exciting,  should  it  become  necessary,  to 
drive  a  sort  of  spy  tandem.  I  used  at 
last  to  call  him  the  commander-in-chief, 
when  I  found  out  that  he  was  recognized 
by  the  whole  class  of  political  and  finan- 
cial sneaks  who  make  a  livelihood  out  of 
the  prevaling  official  corruption,  as  the 
head  of  the  profession. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Greek  Ortho- 
dox Church,  and  extremely  particular 
about  the  observances  of  his  religion. 
His  distress  because  a  near  relative  be- 
came a  pervert  to  Mohammedanism  upon 
one  occasion  was  so  great  that  he  was 
unable  to  attend  to  business  for  two 
whole  days,  and  when  he  came  to  inform 
me  of  the  painful  fact  the  tears  started  to 
his  eyes.  It  seemed  that  his  relative  was 
rewarded  for  becoming  a  renegade  by 
being  given  a  position  under  the  Govern- 
ment, which  offered  exceptional  chances 
for  plunder,  and  I  think  he  wept  because 
he  had  missed  the  opportunity  himself. 
However  this  may  be,  he  was  a  very 
pious  young  man,  with  a  holy  horror  and 
contempt  for  Moslems,  whom  he  con- 
sidered so  barbarous  and  uncivilized  that 
any  device  which  should  transfer  money 
from  their  pockets  to  his  was  a  sort  of 
righteous  act,  for  which  he  expected  not 
only  to  derive  immediate  advantage  in 
this  world,  but  a  future  reward  in  the 
next.  When  I  explained  to  this  worthy 
exactly  how  my  business  affair  stood,  he 
informed  me  that  the  minister  who  was 
the  head  of  the  department,  and  who  was 
also  a  Christian,  was  a  difficult  man  to 
deal  with,  as  it  was  probable  that  he 
would  soon  be  turned  out  of  his  berth  by 
a  rival  in  the  cabinet  who  occupied  a 
lower  position  in  it,  and  who  was  in- 
triguing against  him  in  the  palace.  As 
his  tenure  of  office  was  so  uncertain  and 
might  be  short,  he  was  raising  his  de- 
mands in  the  matter  of  backsheesh  so  as 
to  take  as  much  money  as  possible  away 


with  him.  He  therefore  put  it  to  me  to 
consider  whether  it  would  not  be  best 
either  to  do  nothing  and  wait,  or  to 
make  friends  with  the  rival,  advance  him 
money  to  carry  out  his  intrigue,  and  help 
him  in  the  palace  in  other  ways  which  he 
suggested,  thus  securing  him  as  a  close 
ally  for  subsequent  operations.  It  was 
a  delicate  point  to  weigh,  because,  on 
the  one  hand,  success  was  not  certain  ; 
the  minister  would  be  pretty  sure  to  dis- 
cover that  I  was  helping  his  enemy,  and 
if  he  did  not  succeed  in  overthrowing 
him,  he  would  become  a  most  formidable 
and  bitter  antagonist.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  I  paid  him  the  large  backsheesh 
he  was  certain  to  ask,  he  might  be  turned 
out  the  day  after,  and  I  should  have  to 
pay  it  over  again  to  his  successor.  The 
other  alternative  of  delay  and  inaction 
seemed  to  me  intolerable.  This  is  a 
specimen  of  one  of  the  difficult  problems 
a  concessioner  at  Constantinople  is  oc- 
casionally called  upon  to  solve.  After 
mature  deliberation  I  decided  that  the 
safest  course,  although  it  might  turn  out 
the  most  expensive,  was  to  deal  at  once 
with  the  minister  now  at  the  head  of  the 
department,  and  I  directed  the  com- 
mander-in-chief to  discover  the  amount 
of  money  he  would  expect. 

The  process  which  my  demand  of  con- 
cession had  to  go  through  in  this  depart- 
ment was  examination  by  the  minister, 
and  a  small  committee  appointed  to  assist 
him,  which  should  make  a  report  upon 
the  scheme  prior  to  its  going  to  the  Con- 
seil a '  fitat.  It  was  of  course  of  the  great- 
est importance  that  this  report — or  mas- 
data,  as  it  is  called— should  be  favorable. 
The  commander-in-chief  returned  after 
a  few  days  with  the  pleasing  intelligence 
that  two  of  the  committee  whom  it  was 
important  to  secure  would  require  £200 
apiece,  and  the  minister  himself  £2000  ; 
that  if  I  paid  down  these  sums  like  a 
gentleman  in  the  first  instance,  I  should 
be  summoned  before  the  committee,  ex- 
amined in  regard  to  my  scheme,  might 
make  any  proposals  I  liked,  and  they 
would  be  acceded  to,  and  a  report  made 
in  glowing  terms  in  its  favor.  The  ques- 
tion I  now  had  to  consider  was  whether 
the  commander-in-chief  had  not  invented 
a  much  larger  sum  than  was  really  asked, 
in  the  expectation  that  he  would  be  the 
inter mJdiaire,  and  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  a  large  share  of  it  in  his 
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own  pocket.  The  risk  was  so  great,  the 
impossibility  of  checking  him  so  absolute, 
that  I  decided  to  pay  the  minister  the 
£2000  myself,  leaving  him  to  pay  the  un- 
derstrappers. But  then  came  the  prac- 
tical question  of  how  to  do  it.  It  would 
not  do  to  give  him  a  check  for  the 
amount ;  the  transaction  must  be  one 
which  should  leave  no  trace.  The  only 
way  I  could  think  of  was  to  carry  it  to 
him  and  give  it  him  plump.  Now  £2000 
in  gold  is  no  joke  to  carry  in  your  coat- 
pockets  ;  nevertheless  1  had  that  sum  put 
into  two  bags,  and,  with  my  pockets 
bulging  most  suspiciously  out,  I  took  a 
carriage  and  drove  [to  the  ministry.  I 
had  a  sort  of  guilty  suspicion  that  all  the 
loiterers  who  hang  about  departments 
knew  what  was  in  them,  as  I  went  up  the 
dirty  stairs  to  the  antechamber,  where 
two  or  three  people  were  waiting  for  au- 
diences ;  and  I  instantly  sat  down  on  the 
nearest  chair,  and  spread  myself  out  as 
much  as  possible,  so  as  to  look  naturally 
a  stout  person.  When  I  sent  in  my  card 
I  was  at  once  admitted,  and  walked  in 
before  them  all  like  a  hen  with  its  wings 
spread  out.  Now,  at  the  last  moment,  I 
had  determined  to  try  the  veracity  of  the 
commander-in-chief  by  only  offering  the 
minister  £  1 000  in  the  first  instance.  The 
question  was  how  to  do  it  delicately,  for 
he  was  a  man  of  high  rank  and  much  con- 
sideration in  Constantinople,  and  was  to 
be  met  in  the  fashionable  European  and 
diplomatic  society  of  Pera.  After  a  little 
general  conversation  I  asked  him*  if  he 
had  looked  at  my  scheme.  He  said  he 
had.  I  then  asked  him  how  he  liked  it. 
He  replied,  that  in  its  present  form  he 
was  afraid  there  were  serious  objections 
to  it.  I  said  I  hoped  that  these  might  be 
overcome.  He  replied,  that  he  hoped 
they  might ;  that  he  had  not  had  time  to 
consider  how  they  could  be  removed,  but 
that  at  the  same  hour  to-morrow  he 
would  have  made  up  his  mind,  if  I  would 
have  the  kindness  to  call  upon  him  then. 
I  now  saw  my  opening  ;  in  fact  I  per- 
ceived that  he  had  purposely  given  it  to 
me.  I  therefore  proceeded  to  pull  out  a 
bag ;  of  course  the  horrid  thing  stuck, 
but  after  struggling  with  it  for  some  time 
I  got  it  out,  together  with  some  of  the 
lining  of  my  coat.  I  casually  left  it 
on  the  divan  on  which  I  had  been  sit- 
ting, when  I  got  up  to  take  leave.  I 
have  since  had  reason  to  regret  my  ex- 
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treme  stupidity  in  not  remembering  that 
I  should  show  an  inequality  in  my  shape 
as  I  left  the  room.  I  kept  my  hand  in 
the  pocket  in  which  the  other  bag  was, 
and  seemed  to  be  fumbling  for  some- 
thing, so  as  to  try  and  hide  the  excres- 
cence, but  I  fear  unsuccessfully. 

The  next  day  I  returned  with  the 
£1000  divided  into  two  smaller  bags,  so 
that  I  was  comparatively  slim-looking, 
and  was  again  shown  into  the  minister, 
who  received  me  with  great  politeness, 
but  told  me  that  he  regretted  to  find, 
after  consideration,  that  the  objections 
were  more  serious  than  he  thought,  and 
he  feared  that  it  was  very  doubtful 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  report 
upon  the  project  favorably. 

I  saw  it  was  no  good  trying  to  econo- 
mize, and  that  he  probably  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  an  extra  £500,  for  he  had 
seen  the  second  bag  sticking  out  the  day 
before  ;  so  I  pulled  both  bags  out,  left 
them  on  the  divan,  told  him  I  would  call 
the  following  day  to  hear  his  final  de- 
cision, as  I  was  convinced  that  more 
mature  reflection  would  induce  him  to 
modify  his  opinion,  and  took  my  leave. 

On  the  following  day  I  had  the  satis- 
faction of  hearing  from  him,  that  several 
ideas  had  suggested  themselves  to  him 
during  the  night,  by  which  the  obstacles, 
which  at  one  time  seemed  almost  insur- 
mountable, might  be  removed,  and  that 
he  would  fix  a  day  for  the  committee  to 
meet,  when  I  should  be  asked  to  be 
present. 

A  week  elapsed,  and  I  received  no 
summons,  so  I  sent  the  commander-in- 
chief  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  delay. 
He  returned  with  the  ominous  intelli- 
gence that  a  remodelling  of  the  cabinet 
was  in  progress,  that  business  was  at  a 
standstill  in  several  departments,  where 
changes  were  in  contemplation,  and  that 
he  much  feared  that  the  meeting  of  the 
committee  would  be  delayed  until  it  was 
decided  whether  the  present  minister  was 
to  remain  at  the  head  of  it  or  not. 

It  seems  that  the  rival  had  been  very 
active,  and  was  likely  to  prove  success- 
ful, in  which  case  my  £2000  had  been 
absolutely  thrown  away.  Things  re- 
mained in  this  state  for  another  week, 
when  this  unfortunate  contingency  actu 
ally  occurred.  My  friend  walked  out  of 
his  department  with  my  £2000  in  his 
pocket — perhaps  in  both  of  them,  as  I 
46 
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had  first  walked  into  it.  The  new  man, 
who  knew  not  Joseph,  succeeded  him, 
and  so  ended  my  second  month. 

All  this  arose  from  my  being  in  too 
much  of  a  hurry.  If,  when  I  first  heard 
of  the  rival,  I  had  patiently  waited  till 
the  ministerial  changes  had  taken  place, 
I  should  have  saved  the  money  ;  it  is 
true  months  instead  of  weeks  might  have 
elapsed,  and  in  that  case  the  time  lost 
would  have  been  of  value  ;  still  it  is 
never  wise  in  Constantinople  to  be  in  a 
hurry.  It  is  not  the  custom  ;  and  one 
finds  one's  self  out  of  tune  with  things  in 
general,  and  is  sure  to  get  into  a  scrape. 
The  commander-in-chief  read  me  this 
little  lecture  while  I  was  bewailing  my 
fate,  and  it  is  due  to  him  to  say  that  from 
the  first  he  counselled  absolute  inaction, 
but  I  thought  he  only  did  this  to  prolong 
operations,  and  his  own  consequent  em- 
ployment. 

Now  we  had  to  begin  all  over  again. 
The  commander-in-chief  informed  me 
that  the  new  incumbent,  though  he  would 
readily  have  availed  himself  of  my  as- 
sistance, pecuniary  or  otherwise,  to  turn 
out  his  late  colleague,  was  quite  inacces- 
sible to  a  bribe,  which  was  clearly  to  be 
regretted,  as  he  was  a  most  obstinate 
crotchety  old  Moslem  of  the  fanatic 
school,  opposed  to  all  innovations  or  im- 
provements, or  influx  of  foreign  capital, 
or  foreigners  themselves,  of  whom  he 
entertained  the  greatest  distrust  and  sus- 
picion. 

However,  the  commander-in-chief  sug- 
gested other  agencies  than  those  of 
money  by  which  he  might  be  worked 
upon — these  were  diplomatic  ;  and  here 
I  am  getting  upon  ground  too  full  of 
quicksands  to  tread  safely,  so  I  will  pass 
over  it ;  indeed,  if  I  were  to  tell  all  my 
experiences  I  could  fill  a  volume,  and 
weary  the  reader ;  my  object  is  rather  to 
give  snatches  of  them  as  illustrative 
sketches.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  took 
me  three  months,  and  a  great  deal  of  in- 
trigue and  bribery  of  subordinates,  be- 
fore 1  got  a  report  of  a  very  lukewarm 
kind,  but  not  absolutely. unfavorable, 
during  which  time  I  was  perpetually  trot- 
ting across  to  Stamboui,  attending  the 
commission,  and  getting  put  off,  and 
worried,  and  delayed  in  all  manner  of 
ways. 

The  Council  of  State,  to  which  my  pro- 
ject and  the  report  upon  it  were  now  re- 


ferred, is  a  huge  official  spider  deriving 
a  precarious  subsistence  from  the  finan- 
cial flies  which  it  catches  in  its  net.  It 
is  composed  of  thirty  members  who  are 
supposed  to  be  paid  salaries  of  from  seven 
to  ten  thousand  piastres  a  month  by  the 
Government,  but  this  is  a  fiction.  They 
are  expected  to  live  upon  plunder,  and  it 
must  be  admitted,  to  their  credit,  that 
they  have  elaborated  a  very  effective 
system  for  the  purpose.  They  work 
chiefly  on  two  great  principles :  one  is 
artfully  contrived  delay,  and  the  other  no 
less  artfully  contrived  blackmail.  For 
instance,  no  sooner  was  I  brought  into 
contact  with  this  body  than  I  discovered 
for  the  first  time  that  a  rival  scheme,  of 
which  I  had  heard  nothing  before,  had 
just  been  submitted  to  the  Grand  Vizier, 
and  was  about  to  be  referred  to  the  de- 
partment from  which  I  had  emerged  ; 
that  it  would,  to  judge  by  my  own  ex- 
periences, be  three  months  before  it  was 
reported  upon  by  this  department,  and 
that  the  Council  of  State  had  decided  that 
it  would  be  desirable  to  have  both 
schemes  before  them  before  entering 
upon  the  question  at  all.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief was  now  in  his  glory  ;  in 
three  days  he  found  the  particular  Greeks 
and  Armenians  who  had  subscribed  a 
sum  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  the 
blackmailing  project.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  they  had  not  a  farthing  to  carry 
it  out,  even  supposing  they  could  obtain 
the  concession — in  that  case  they  would 
of  course  sell  it  to  any  promotors  or 
speculators  who  could  form  a  company 
upon  it.  Associated  with  them  were 
several  of  the  most  influential  members 
of  the  Council  of  State,  but  their  part- 
nership in  the  concern  was  sub  rosa,  and 
they  did  not  appear  as  having  any  inter- 
est in  the  matter.  The  commander-in- 
chief  proposed  to  enter  at  once  into  ne- 
gotiations with  this  group,  who,  being 
natives  of  the  country,  and  most  of  them 
professional  blackmailers,  it  was  hoped 
might  easily  be  dealt  with  :  and  .1  ac- 
cordingly consented  to  entertain  any 
propositions  they  might  make,  as  they 
had  secured  the  co-operation  of  one  or 
two  influential  Moslems  and  under-secre- 
taires.  Their  scheme  unfortunately 
gained  the  sympathy  of  the  fanatic  old 
minister  who  presided  over  the  depart- 
ment through  which  I  had  already 
passed,   and  it  was  evident  that  they 
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would  obtain  a  far  more  favorable  report 
than  had  been  accorded  to  me.  The 
matter  therefore  became  serious,  and  as 
I  was  afraid  of  other  competitors,  even 
if  I  bought  my  existing  rivals  off,  I  pro- 
posed a  fusion  by  which  they  should  be 
to  some  degree  associated  in  my  enter- 
prise. The  extraordinary  acuteness  of 
these  Armenian  gentlemen  in  matters  of 
finance  is  so  well  known  that  I  will  not 
weary  the  reader  by  describing  the  subtle 
character  of  the  bargaining  which  went 
on,  and  of  the  conclusion  to  which  we 
finally  arrived  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  I  re- 
ferred it  to  England,  with  my  strong 
recommendation  that  it  should  be 
adopted,  but  that  the  syndicate  at  home 
indignantly  rejected  it,  as  a  barefaced  at- 
tempt at  robbery,  and  instructed  ine  to 
make  war  to  the  knife  upon  all  rivals  of 
this  description. 

The  commander-in-chief  pulled  a  long 
face  when  he  heard  of  this — I  suspect  he 
was  to  get  a  percentage  on  the  trans- 
action from  the  other  side  if  he  could 
bring  it  about — and  prophesied  defeat, 
or  a  victory  which  would  be  more  ex- 
pensive in  the  end  than  if  we  had  come 
to  terms.  It  now  became  necessary  at 
once  to  set  about  buying  those  members 
of  the  Council  who  were  not  pledged  to 
the  other  scheme,  and  especially  that 
section  of  it  to  which  both  schemes  were 
to  be  first  referred.  This  consisted  of 
eight  members,  and  of  these  I  secured 
four,  including  the  President.  I  allowed 
the  commander-in-chief  to  make  all  the 
bargains,  and  carry  all  the  money,  the 
total  amounting  to  £850,  namely,  £250 
for  the  President,  and  £200  apiece  for 
the  others.  This  I  did  not  think  expen- 
sive, but  it  was  supplemented  by  a  prom- 
ise of  a  much  larger  sum,  if,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  efforts,  I  finally  secured 
the  firman. 

I  now  found  that  I  had  to  subsidize 
three  or  four  clerks  and  office  writers, 
who  furnished  me  with  copies  of  all  that 
passed  at  the  meetings  of  the  section 
which  were  supposed  to  be  secret,  but 
I  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
prods  verbal  which  I  obtained  by  these 
means,  and  which  proved  very  accurate. 
I  was  also  put  in  possession  of  any  secret 
and  confidential  official  communications 
relating  to  the  other  scheme,  of  which  I 
stood  in  need,  and  of  plans  and  docu- 
ments, etc.,  which  were  supposed  not  to 


be  known  outside  the  department.  The 
poverty  among  the  minor  employes  was 
so  great  that  an  occasional  donation  of 
£50,  to  be  distributed  among  them  by  the 
commander-in-chief,  was  quite  enough 
for  this  purpose. 

Altogether  I  succeeded  tolerably  well 
at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  and  be- 
fore I  had  been  eight  months  in  Con- 
stantinople both  schemes  had  been  ex- 
amined by  the  section,  and  sent  up  to  the 
full  Council,  my  project  being  far  more 
favorably  reported  upon  than  that  of  my 
opponents.    But  it  was  in  the  full  Coun- 
cil that  their  strength  lay.     Here  they 
had  the  President — whom  they  had  as- 
sociated in  their  scheme,  and  who  was  a 
cabinet  minister — and  several  influential 
members  on   their   side.      The   Conseil 
d*l£tat  being  composed  of  several  sec- 
tions, it  was  necessary  to  buy  one  mem- 
ber of  each  section,  and  it  cost  me  up- 
ward of  £2000  to    get    the  opposition 
scheme  rejected,  and  mine  reported  upon 
favorably  and  sent  up  to  the  Council  of 
Ministers  ;  and  this  only  after  a  delay  of 
four  months,  and  owing  to  the  fortunate 
accidents  of  another  change  of  ministers 
having  taken  place,  and  my  old  friend, 
the  minister  to  whom  I  had  originally 
given  £2000  having  succeeded  in  intrigu- 
ing himself  back  into  power.     I  must  say 
he  behaved  in  the  most  honorable  man- 
ner ;  no  sooner  did  he  enter  upon  his 
new  functions  than  he  sent  a  message  to 
me  to  say  that  I  might  rely  upon  him  as 
a  friend,  and  that  he  would  exercise  his 
influence  in  order  to  have  the  report  can- 
celled which  the  Council  had  agreed  to 
sign  in  favor  of  my  opponents,  without  re- 
quiring any  more  money  down  from  me, 
provided  that  I  would  promise  him  £5000 
in  case  1  got  the  firman.    This  I  did  un- 
hesitatingly ;  the  scheme  of   my  oppo- 
nents, after  having  been  on  the  point  of 
being  adopted,  was  thrown  out  at  the  last 
moment,  and  mine  went  up  to  the  cabinet 
with  flying  colors.     This  minister  now 
became  my  intimate  friend  and  adviser ; 
in  fact  he  considered  himself  an  associate 
in  the  enterprise,  and  I  derived  much 
useful  information  from  him.    He  recom- 
mended me  to  secure  no  less  a  person  than 
the  Grand  Vizier  himself,  as  he  feared 
when  the  question  came  to  be  discussed 
there  would  be  considerable  opposition. 
This  I  did  ;  but  I  will  pass  over  the  de- 
tails of  how  I  managed  it.     The  matter 
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is  too  delicate  for  me  to  enter  upon  fully 
—suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  thought,  with 
two  such  powerful  advocates,  my  scheme 
was  safe. 

When    it    came    up  for    discussion, 
which  it   did    after  a  delay  of    three 
months,  I  found  out  my  mistake  ;  the 
fanatic  old  Moslem,  who  had  already  re- 
ported favorably  for  my  opponents,  and 
against  me,  and  whom  I  have  described 
as  incorruptible,  was  now  intriguing  to 
become  Grand  Vizier  himself,  and  his 
policy  was  to  thwart  the  existing  incum- 
bent by  every  means  in  his  power,  and, 
by  showing  his  impotence  to  carry  out 
everything,  to  discredit  his  administra- 
tion.    He  had  a  faction  in  the  cabinet, 
who  from  some  cause  or  other  were  ene- 
mies of  the  chief  of  the  Government,  and 
it  was  thus  split  into  two  camps.     When 
my  scheme  was  proposed  by  the  Grand 
Vizier,  and  supported  by  the  President  of 
the  Council,  it  was  opposed  by  the  old 
Moslem  and  his  faction,  not  openly,  but 
in  true  Turkish  style  ;  I  received  an  ac- 
curate report  of  what  took  place  after- 
ward ;  it  seems  that  the  old  fox  com- 
menced by  speaking  of  it  in  the  highest 
terms,  and  in  fact  gave  his  consent,  sub- 
ject to  the  consideration  of  a  trifling  point 
which  required  further  investigation,  and 
he  proposed  a  postponement  for  this  pur- 
pose.    Before  I  heard  this  I  had  seen 
the  Grand  Vizier  and  asked  him  how  the 
meeting  of  the  cabinet  had  gone  off,  and 
what  were  the  prospects.     Instead  of 
saying  honestly  that  the  scheme  was  op- 
posed and  postponed,  he  assured  me  it 
was  "  dans  une  bonne  vote."    And  here  I 
may  remark  that,  no  matter  how  certain 
a  Turk  may  be  that  your  success  is  hope- 
less, he  never  tells  you  so,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  deludes  you  with  promises  and 
assurances  until  your  patience  is  worn 
out.    This  man  was  too  weak  on  his  perch 
to  carry  a  measure  in  the  face  of  the  cov- 
ert opposition  of  his  rival,  and  he  knew 
that  the  delicate  way  of  adjourning  the 
consideration  of  my  scheme  meant  shelv- 
ing it  altogether.     Yet  he  was  ashamed 
of  admitting  his  weakness,  and  was  pro- 
fuse in  his  encouragement  and  in  fine 
phrases.     Had  I  not  heard  the  real  facts 
of  the  case  afterward  from  my  friend  the 
minister,   I   should  have  remained  for 
weeks  in  a  fool's  paradise.     As  it  was, 
the  difficulty  of  overcoming  the  opposi- 


tion of  the  incorruptible  old  rival  was 
most  serious.  All  argued  that  it  was 
hopeless  to  try  money  ;  this  is  curious  in 
Turkey,  but  it  occasionally  happens. 
The  fertile  brain  of  the  commander-in- 
chief,  however,  proved  equal  to  the  oc- 
casion. At  that  time  there  was  a  certain 
individual  at  the  palace  who  exercised  an 
almost  controlling  influence  over  the 
mind  of  an  exalted  personage.  I  will 
not  say  whether  he  was  a  eunuch,  or  a 
pipe-bearer,  or  a  chamberlain,  or  a  sec- 
retary, or  a  doctor,  as  here  again  I  must 
deal  in  generalities,  and  leave  a  good 
deal  to  the  reader's  imagination  ;  but  it 
was  upon  this  person's  influence  that  my 
old  enemy  chiefly  depended  in  order  to 
become  Grand  Vizier,  and  his  enmity 
would  be  fatal  to  his  chances.  This  man 
was  also  a  very  venal  personage,  and  his 
terms  were  high  ;  but  it  was  evident  that 
if  we  could  secure  him  he  might  make 
his  support  of  the  old  Turk  conditional 
upon  the  latter  withdrawing  all  opposi- 
tion to  my  scheme,  for  really  he  was  only 
objecting  to  it  out  of  a  species  of  "  cus- 
sedness, ' '  and  not  for  any  good  reason. 
This  involved  an  expenditure  of  d£ic,ooo, 
partly  in  money  down,  partly  in  pro- 
spective engagements.  In  fact  I  found 
the  palace  very  expensive ;  but  it  an- 
swered a  double  purpose,  for  not  only  did 
it  overcome  opposition  in  the  cabinet, 
but  when  at  last  the  scheme  was  favora- 
bly reported  upon  there,  and  it  was  sent 
up  to  the  palace  for  the  final  Iradey  I  had 
already  secured  my  friends,  and  there 
was  comparatively  little  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining, it. 

My  troubles,  which  had  lasted  consid- 
erably more  than  a  year,  were  now  over. 
I  had  succeeded,  for  a  little  over  £20,000 
all  told,  in  obtaining  a  valuable  conces- 
sion ;  and  it  was  generally  admitted  by 
connoisseurs  that  I  had  done  the  thing 
quickly  and  economically.  It  did  not 
turn  out  much  of  a  success  afterward, 
and  I  believe  the  shareholders  are  to  this 
day  discontented ;  but  that  is  not  my 
fault.  I  have  narrated  my  experiences 
somewhat  in  detail,  because  it  would  not 
otherwise  be  possible  to  convey  an  ac- 
curate idea  of  the  venality  of  the  admin- 
istration we  have  undertaken  to  reform, 
and  of  the  hopelessness  of  the  task  upon 
which  we  have  entered. — Macmillari s 
Magazine, 
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Toward  August  or  September  any 
man  who  has  once  been  in  the  woods 
,  will  begin  to  feel  stirring  within  him  a 
restless  craving  for  the  forest — an  in- 
tense desire  to  escape  from  civilization, 
a  yearning  to  kick  off  his  boots,  and 
with  them  all  the  restraints,  social  and 
material,  of  ordinary  life  ;  and  to  revel 
once  again  in  the  luxury  of  moccasons, 
loose  garments,  absolute  freedom  of 
mind  and  body,  and  a  complete  escape 
from  ail  the  petty  moral  bondages  and 
physical  bandages  of  society.  To  a  man 
who  has  once  tasted  of  the  woods,  the 
instinct  to  return  thither  is  as  strong  as 
that  of  the  salmon  to  se$k  the  sea.  Let 
us,  then,  go  into  the  woods.  I  will  ask 
permission  to  skip  all  preliminary  travel- 
ling and  consider  that  we  have  arrived 
at  the  last  house,  where  Indians  and 
canoes  are  waiting  for  us.  Old  John 
Williams,  the  Indian,  beaming  with 
smiles,  shakes  hands,  and  says,  "  My 
soul  and  body,  sir,  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  back  again  in  New  Brunswick. 
How  have  you  been,  sir  ?  Pretty  smart, 
I  hope."  "Oh,  first-rate,  thank  you, 
John  ;  and  how  are  you,  and  how  did 
you  get  through  the  winter,  and  how  is 
the  farm  getting  on?"  "Pretty  well, 
sir.  I  killed  a  fine  fat  cow  moose  last 
December,  that  kept  me  in  meat  most 
all  winter  ;  farm  is  getting  on  splendid. 
I  was  just  cutting  my  oats  when  I  got 
your  telegram,  and  dropped  the  scythe 
right  there  in  the  swarth,  and  left.  I 
hear  there's  a  sight  of  folks  going  in  the 
woods  this  fall ;  more  callers  than 
moose,  I  guess."  And  so,  after  a  little 
conversation  with  the  other  Indians,  in 
the  course  of  which  we  discover  that 
though  they  have  been  there  three  days, 
they  have  never  thought  of  patching  up 
the  canoes,  and  have  left  the  baking- 
powder  or  frying-pan  or  some  equally 
essential  article  behind,  we  enter  the 
settler's  house,  and  so  to  supper  and 
bed. 

The  first  day  is  not  pleasant.  The 
canoes  have  to  be- carted  ten  miles  to  the 
head  of  the  stream  we  propose  descend- 
ing, and  the  hay  wagon  wants  mending, 
or  the  oxen  have  gone  astray.     Patience 


and  perseverance,  however,  overcome 
all  these  and  similar  difficulties,  and  at 
last  we  are  deposited  on  the  margin  of  a 
tiny  stream  ;  the  settler  starts  his  patient, 
stolid  oxen  over  the  scarcely  perceptible 
track,  saying,  "  Well,  good-day,  gents  ; 
I  hope  you  will  make  out  all  right,"  and 
we  are  left  alone  in  the  forest. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  make 
a  little  fire,  and  then  with  a  hot  brand 
melt  the  gum  on  the  seams  of  the  canoes 
where  it  may  have  been  cracked  by  the 
jolting  of  the  wagon,  and  to  patch  up 
with  resin  and  pieces  of  calico,  brought 
for  the  purpose,  any  holes  in  the  bark. 
An  Indian  ascertains  that  his  canoe  is 
water-tight  by  the  simple  method  of  ap- 
plying his  lips  to  every  seam  that  appears 
leaky,  and  seeing  whether  the  air  sucks 
through.  This  ceremony  he  religiously 
performs  every  morning  before  launch- 
ing his  canoe,  and  every  evening  when 
he  takes  her  out  of  the  water.  It  looks 
as  though  he  were  embracing  her  with 
much  affection,  and  it  sounds  like  it ; 
but  in  reality  it  must  be  an  osculatory 
process  more  useful  than  agreeable,  for 
a  canoe,  like  an  Indian  squaw,  though 
excellent  for  carrying  burdens,  cannot 
be  particularly  pleasant  to  kiss.  Our  ca- 
noes having  successfully  passed  through 
this  ordeal,  they  are  carefully  placed 
upon  the  water,  brush  is  cut  and  laid 
along  the  bottom,  the  baggage  carefully 
stowed,  and  away  we  start  at  last,  three 
canoes  with  a  white  man  in  the  bow  and 
a  red  man  in  the  stern  of  each.  Civiliza- 
tion, with  all  its  worries,  anxieties,  dis- 
appointments, heat,  dust,  restraint,  lux- 
ury, and  discomfort  are  left  behind ; 
before  us  are  the  grand  old  woods,  the 
open  barrens,  stream,  lake,  and  river — 
perfect  freedom,  lovely  cool  autumnal 
weather,  three  weeks'  provisions,  plenty 
of  ammunition,  the  forest  and  the  stream 
to  supply  food,  and  the  fishing-rod  and 
rifle  with  which  to  procure  it. 

Down  we  go,  very  slowly  and  care- 
fully, wading  half  the  time,  lifting  stones 
out  of  the  way,  tenderly  lifting  the 
canoes  over  shallows,  for  the  stream 
scarcely  trickles  over  its  pebbly  bed. 
After  a  while  the  water  deepens  and  be- 
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comes  still.      We  take  to  the  paddles 
and  make  rapid  progress. 

"  Guess  there's  a  dam  pretty  handy/' 
says  John,  and  so  it  turns  out  to  be,  for 
after  a  mite  of  dead  water  we  are  brought 
up  by  a  beaver-dam,  showing  an  almost 
dry  river-bed  below  it.  Canoes  are 
drawn  up  and  the  dam  is  demolished  in 
a  few  minutes,  giving  a  couple  of  nights' 
hard  labor  to  the  industrious  families 
whose  houses  we  had  passed  a  little  way 
above  the  dam.  Then  we  have  to  wait 
for  half  an  hour  to  give  the  water  a  start 
of  us,  and  then  off  again,  poling,  wad- 
ing, paddling  down  the  stream,  until  the 
sinking  sun  indicates  time  to  camp. 

In  a  few  minutes — for  all  hands  are  used 
to  the  work — canoes  are  unladen,  two 
tents  pitched,  soft  beds  of  fir-tops  spread 
evenly  within  them,  wood  cut,  and 
bright  fires  burning,  more  for  cheerful- 
ness than  warmth.  A  box  of  hard  bread 
is  opened,  tea  brewed,  and  ham  set 
frizzling  in  the  pan.  Tea  is  a  great 
thing  in  the  woods.  Indians  are  very 
fond  of  it ;  their  plan  is  to  put  as  much 
tea  as  they  can  get  hold  of  into  a  kettle, 
and  boil  it  until  it  is  nearly  strong 
enough  to  stand  a  spoon  upright  in.  Of 
this  bitter  decoction  they  drink  enor- 
mous quantities  for  supper,  and  imme- 
diately fall  fast  asleep,  having  nothing 
about  them  that  answers  to  civilized 
nerves. 

Sunrise  finds  us  up  ;  breakfast  is  soon 
over,  tents  are  struck,  canoes  loaded, 
and  we  are  on  our  way  down  the  deepen- 
ing stream.  It  is  a  river  now,  with  lots 
of  trout  in  the  shallows,  and  salmon  in 
the  deep  pools.  About  noon  we  turn 
sharp  off  to  the  eastward  up  a  little 
brawling  brook,  forcing  our  way  with 
some  difficulty  up  its  shallow  rapids  till 
it  gets  too  dry,  and  we  are  compelled  to 
go  ashore  and  to  "carry"  over  to  the 
lake  whither  we  are  bound.  One  of  us 
stops  behind  to  make  a  fire,  boil  the 
kettle,  and  prepare  the  dinner,  while  the 
Indians  swing  each  a  canoe  on  to  his 
shoulders  and  start  through  the  woods. 
In  three  trips  everything  is  carried 
across,  and  we  embark  again  upon  a 
lovely  lake. 

The  "carry"  was  not  long,  only 
about  half  a  mile,  and  there  was  a  good 
blazed  trail,  so  that  it  was  a  com- 
paratively easy  job  ;  but  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  this  portaging. 


or  carrying,  is  very  hard  work.  It  is 
hard  enough  to  have  to  lift  eighty  or  one 
hundred  pounds  on  your  back.  It  is 
worse  when  you  have  to  carry  the  burden 
half  a  mile,  and  get  back  as  quickly  as 
you  can  for  another  load  ;  and  when  you 
have  to  crawl  under  fallen  limbs,  climb 
over  prostrate  logs,  balance  yourself  on 
slippery  tree  trunks,  flounder  through 
bogs,  get  tangled  up  in  alder  swamps, 
force  yourself  through  branches  which 
slap  you  viciously  in  the  face,  with  a  big 
load  on  your  back,  a  hot  sun  overhead, 
and  several  mosquitoes  on  your  nose,  I 
know  of  nothing  more  calculated  to 
cause  an  eruption  of  bad  language,  a 
considerable  gain  in  animal  heat,  and  a 
corresponding  loss  of  temper.  But  it 
has  to  be  done,  and  the  best  way  is  to 
take  it  coolly,  and,  if  you  cannot  do 
that,  to  take  it  as  coolly  as  you  can. 

Out  on  the  lake  it  was  blowing  a  gale, 
and  right  against  us.  We  had  to  kneel 
in  the  bottom  of  the  canoes,  instead  of 
sitting  on  the  thwarts,  and  vigorously 
ply  our  paddles.  The  heavily  laden 
craft  plunged  into  the  waves,  shipping 
water  at  every  jump,  and  sending  the 
spray  flying  into  our  faces.  Sometimes 
we  would  make  good  way,  and  then,  in 
a  squall,  we  would  not  gain  an  inch,  and 
be  almost  driven  on  shore  ;  but  after 
much  labor  we  gained  the  shelter  of  a 
projecting  point,  and  late  in  the  even- 
ing reached  our  destination,  and  drew 
up  our  canoes  for  the  last  time. 

While  others  make  camp,  old  John 
wanders  off  with  head  stooped,  and  eyes 
'fixed  on  the  ground,  according  fo  his 
custom.  The  old  man  always  looks  as 
if  he  had  lost  something  and  was  search- 
ing for  it.  Indeed,  this  is  very  often  the 
case.  I  remember,  after  watching  him 
pne  day  prying  and  wandering  about  an 
old  lumber  camp,  asking  him  what  on 
earth  he  was  doing.  *  *  Oh,  nothing,  sir, ' f 
he  answered  ;  "I  hid  a  clay  pipe  here, 
somewhere — let  me  see,  about  thirty-five 
years  ago,  and  I  was  looking  for  it." 
After  dark  he  comes  quietly  in,  sits 
down  by  the  fire  and  lights  his  pipe,  and 
after  smoking  a  little  while  observes, 
"  Moose  been  here,  sir,  not  long  ago.  I 
saw  fresh  tracks,  a  cow  and  a  calf  close 
handy  just  around  that  little  point  of 
woods."  Another  silence,  and  then  he 
looks  up  with  a  smile  of  the  most  inde- 
scribable cunning  and  satisfaction,  and 
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adds  :  /'  I  think,  mebbe,  get  a  moose 
pretty  soon  if  we  have  a  fine  night." 
■'  Well,  I  hope  so,  John,"  say  I. 
"  Yes,  sir,  I  see  where  he  rub  his  horn, 
sir ;  you  know  the  little  meadow  just 
across  the  hard  wood  ridge  ?  why,  where 
we  saw  the  big  cariboo  track  three  years 
ago.  He's  been  fighting  the  bushes 
there.  My  soul  and  body,  a  big  bull, 
sir,  great  works,  tracks  seven  inches 
long. ' '  And  so  we  fall  to  talking  about 
former  hunting  excursions  till  bedtime, 
or  rather  sleepy  time,  comes,  and  we 
curl  up  in  our  blankets,  full  of  hopes  for 
the  future,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
disappointed. 

Moose-calling  commences  about  the 
1  st  of  September  and  ends  about  the 
15th  of  October.  A  full  moon  occurring 
between  the  middle  and  end  of  September 
is  the  best  of  all  times.  The  best  plan 
in  calling  is  to  fix  upon  a  permanent 
camp  and  make  little  expeditions  of  two 
or  three  days1  duration  from  it,  return- 
ing to  rest  and  get  fresh  supplies.  Then 
you  enjoy  the  true  luxury  of  hunting. 
Then  you  feel  really  and  thoroughly  in- 
dependent and  free.  The  Indian  carries 
your  blanket,  your  coat,  a  little  tea, 
sugar,  and  bread,  a  kettle,  and  two  tin 
pannikins.  The  hunter  has  enough  to 
do  to  carry  himself,  his  rifle,  am- 
munition, a  small  axe,  hunting-knife, 
and  a  pair  of  field-glasses.  Thus  ac- 
coutred, clad  in  a  flannel  shirt  and  home- 
spun continuations,  moose-hide  moc- 
casons  on  you  feet,  your  trousers  tucked 
into  woollen  socks,  your  arms  unen- 
cumbered with  that  useless  article,  a 
coat,  you  plunge  into  the  woods,  the  sun 
your  guide  in  clear  weather,  your  pocket- 
compass  if  it  is  cloudy,  the  beasts  and 
birds  and  fishes  your  companions  ;  and 
wander  through  the  woods  at  will,  sleep- 
ing where  the  fancy  seizes  you, ' '  calling* ' 
if  .the  nights  are  calm,  or  still  hunting 
on  a  windy  day.  Calling  is  the  most 
fascinating,  disappointing,  exciting  of 
all  sports.  You  may  be  lucky  at  once 
and  kill  your  moose  the  first  night  you 
go  out,  perhaps  at  the  very  first  call  you 
make.  You  may  be  weeks  and  weeks, 
perhaps  the  whole  calling  season,  with- 
out getting  a  shot.  Moose-calling  is 
simple  enough  in  theory  ;  in  practice  it 
is  immensely  difficult  of  application.  It 
consists  in  imitating  the  cry  of  the 
animal  with  a  hollow  cone  made  of  birch 


bark,  and  endeavoring  by  this  means  to 
call  up  a  moose  near  enough  to  get  a 
shot  at  him  by  moonlight  or  in  the  early 
morning.  He  will  come  straight  up  to 
you,  within  a  few  yards — walk  right  over 
you  almost — answering,  "  speaking,"  as 
the  Indians  term  it,  as  he  comes  along, 
if  nothing  happens  to  scare  him  ;  but 
that  is  a  great  if.  So  many  unavoida- 
ble accidents  occur.  The  great  advan- 
tage of  moose-calling  is,  that  it  takes  one 
out  in  the  woods  during  the  most  beauti- 
ful period  of  the  whole  year  ;  when 
Nature,  tired  with  the  labor  of  spring 
and  summer,  puts  on  her  holiday  gar- 
ments, and  rests  luxuriously  before 
falling  into  the  deep  sleep  of  winter. 
The  great  heats  are  past,  though  the 
days  are  still  warm  and  sunny ;  the 
nights  are  calm  and  peaceful,  the  morn- 
ings cool,  the  evenings  so  rich  in  color- 
ing that  they  seem  to  dye  the  whole 
woodland  with  sunset  hues,  for  the 
maple,  oak,  birch,  and  beach  trees  glow 
with  a  gorgeousness  unknown  to  similar 
trees  in  this  country.  If  the  day  is 
windy  you  can  track  the  moose  and 
cariboo,  or  perchance  a  bear,  through 
the  deep  shady  recesses  of  the  forest. 
On  a  still  day  you  may  steal  noiselessly 
over  the  mooth  surface  of  some  lake,  or 
along  a  quiet  reach  of  still  river  water, 
fringed  with  alder,  winding  tortuously 
through  natural  meadows,  or  beneath  a 
ridge  crowned  with  birch  and  maples, 
whose  feathery  branches  and  crimson 
leaves  are  so  clearly  reflected  on  a  sur- 
face perfectly  placid  that  you  seem  to 
be  gliding  over  a  forest  of  submerged 
trees.  Or  you  may  indulge  to  perfection 
in  that  most  luxurious  pastime — doing 
nothing.  I  know  a  lovely  place  for 
that,  on  a  hunting-ground  I  used  to 
frequent,  a  little  island  of  woods  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  camp,  with  a  tall 
pine  tree  in  the  middle,  which  was  kind 
enough  to  arrange  its  branches  in  such  a 
way  that  it  was  very  easy  to  climb. 
Thither  I  would  go  on  lazy  days,  when 
tired  with  hunting,  with  my  gun  and  a 
book,  and  leaning  against  its  friendly 
trunk,  read  till  I  was  tired  of  literature, 
and  then  climb  up  in  the  breezy  branches 
and  look  out  far  and  wide  over  the  bar- 
rens on  either  side.  Many  a  cariboo 
have  I  seen  from  thence,  and  shot  him 
after  an  exciting  stalk  out  on  the  plain. 
Let  us  imagine  a  party  of  three  men 
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to  burst  out  of  the  thick  woods  on  to  a 
little  open  space,  or  barren,  hot  and 
tired,  about  four  o'clock  on  a  fine 
October  day.  Before  them  lies  a  still 
deep  reach  of  a  little  river,  fringed  on 
the  near  side  with  brown  alders  ;  on  the 
opposite  side  lies  a  piled-up  ragged  heap 
of  loose  gray  granite  blocks,  with  one 
solitary  dead  pine  tree,  stretching  out 
its  gaunt,  bare,  shrivelled  limbs  against 
the  clear  sky.  Just  beyond  is  a  little 
clump  of  pines,  and  all  around  a  gray 
meadow,  quite  open  for  some  fifty  yards 
or  so,  then  dotted  with  occasional  un- 
happy-looking firs,  sad  and  forlorn,  with 
long  tresses  of  gray  moss  hanging  from 
their  stunted  limbs.  The  trees  grow 
closer  and  closer  together,  and  become 
more  vigorous  in  appearance  till  they 
merge  into  the  unbroken  forest  beyond. 
Supposing  that  I  formed  one  of  the 
party,  I  should  immediately  take  meas- 
ures to  make  myself  comfortable  for 
the  night,  for  I  am  of  a  luxurious  habit. 
I  should  set  one  Indian,  say  John 
Williams,  to  look  for  water,  which  he 
would  find  by  scooping  a  hole  in  the 
moss  with  his  hands,  into  which  cavity 
a  black  and  muddy  liquid  would  pres- 
ently flow,  not  inviting  to  look  at,  but 
ir^  an  hour's  time  it  will  have  settled 
clear  enough  to  drink — in  the  dark.  I 
and  the  other  Indian,  say  Noel  Glode, 
would  turn  to  and  make  camp.  That 
is  easily  done  when  you  know  how — so 
is  making  a  watch.  You  clear  away  a 
space  beneath  some  tree,  making  it  nice 
and  level,  and  set  up  a  shelter  on  which- 
ever side  you  apprehend  the  wind  will 
come  from.  You  stick  some  poles  or 
young  fir-trees  into  the  ground,  prop 
them  up  with  other  trees,  lash  a  pole 
horizontally  along  them,  with  a  bit  of 
string  if  you  have  it,  or  the  flexible  root 
of  a  fir  if  you  have  not.  Cut  down  a  lot 
of  pine  branches,  and  thatch  the  frame- 
work with  them  till  you  have  formed  a 
little  lean-to,  which  will  keep  off  a  good 
deal  of  wind  and  all  the  dew.  Then 
you  strew  the  ground  thickly  with  fir- 
tops  or  bracken,  gather  a  lot  of  dry 
wood  in  case  you  want  to  make  a  fire, 
and  all  is  ready  for  the  night. 

In  a  scene  very  like  that  I  spent  the 
last  two  nights  of  the  calling  season  not 
a  hundred  years  ago.  It  was  nearly 
sundown  before  our  work  was  over,  and, 
leaving  Noel  to  finish  camp,  I  sent  John 


to  a  tree-top  to  look  out,  and  sat  down 
myself  on  a  rock  at  a  little  distance  to 
smoke  the  calumet  of  peace.  These 
41  barrens"  are  very  melancholy  at  the 
decline  of  day,  intensely  sad,  yet  in  their 
own  way  beautiful,  full  of  delicate  color- 
ing. The  gray,  dead  tufted  grass  lies 
matted  by  the  margin  of  the  stream, 
over  which  brown  alders  droop,  looking 
at  their  own  images  in  the  water,  per- 
fectly still,  save  when  some  otter,  beaver, 
or  musk-rat  plunges  sullenly  in  and 
disturbs  it  for  a  moment.  The  ground, 
carpeted  with  cariboo  moss,  white  as 
ivory  but  with  purple  roots,  is  smooth, 
save  for  a  few  detached  rugged  masses 
of  granite  covered  with  gray  or  black 
lichens.  An  occasional  dwarfed  pine, 
incumbered  with  hanging  festoons  of 
moss,  strives  to  grow  in  the  wet  soil  ; 
and  on  dryer  spots,  two  or  three  tall, 
naked,  dead  firs  that  have  been  burned 
in  some  bygone  fire,  look  pale,  like 
ghosts  of  trees  in  the  deepening  twilight. 
Beyond  all,  the  forest  rises,  gloomy, 
black,  mysterious.  Nature  looks  sad, 
worn-out,  dying ;  as  though  lamenting 
the  ancient  days  and  the  inevitable 
approach  of  the  white  man's  axe.  Well 
in  harmony  with  her  melancholy  mood 
are  the  birds  and  beasts  that  roam  those 
solitudes,  and  haunt  the  woods  and 
streams.  The  hooting  owl,  the  loon  or 
great  northern  diver,  that  startles  the 
night  with  its  unearthly  scream,  are 
weird,  uncanny  creatures  ;  the  cariboo 
or  reindeer,  which  was  contemporary 
with  many  extinct  animals  on  this  globe 
— mammoths,  cave  bears,  and  others — 
and  which  has  seen  curious  sights  among 
aboriginal  men,  has  a  strange  look  as  if 
belonging  to  some  older  world  and  some 
other  time,  with  his  fantastic  antlers  and 
great  white  main  ;  and  so,  too,  has  the 
huge  ungainly  moose,  that  shares  with 
him  the  forest  and  the  swamps. 

I  had  not,  however,  much  time  to 
indulge  in  reverie,  for  scarcely  had  I  sat 
down  before  I  heard  old  John  call  gently 
like  a  moose  to  attract  my  attention. 
Now  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  when 
hunting  you  never  call  to  any  one  like  a 
human  being,  for  to  do  so  might  scare 
away  game ;  but  you  grunt  like  a 
moose,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  hoot  like  an 
owl,  or  make  any  other  sound  emitted 
by  one  of  the  brute  creation.  I  crept  up 
quickly,    and,  in  obedience    to   John's 
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whisper,  gave  him  the  moose-caller,  and, 
following  the  direction  of  his  eyes,  saw 
a  small  bull  moose  slowly  crossing  the 
barren  some  four  or  five  hundred  yards 
to  our  left.  At  the  first  sound  from 
John's  lips  the  moose  stopped  dead 
short  and  looked  round,  then  moved  a 
few  steps  toward  us  and  stopped  again. 
We  watched  him  for  some  time.  He  was 
evidently  timid,  and  it  seemed  doubtful 
whether  he  would  come  up  ;  and  as 
it  was  growing  dark,  Noel  and  I  started 
to  try  and  steal  round  the  edge  of  the 
wood  in  order  to  cut  him  off  before  he 
could  get  into  the  timber  and  cross  our 
tracks.  We  had  not  gone  a  hundred 
yards  before  we  heard  another  bull  com- 
ing up  from  a  different  direction  through 
the  forest,  answering  John's  call.  We 
could  tell  by  the  sound  that  he  was  a 
large  one,  and  that  he  was  coming  up 
rapidly.  The  small  bull  heard  him  also, 
and  stopped.  We  were  now,  of  a  truth, 
in  a  dilemma.  There  was  a  moose  in  sight 
of  us,  but  it  was  ten  to  one  that  he  would 
smell  our  tracks  and  get  scared  before 
we  could  reach  him.  There  was  a  larger 
moose  coming  through  the  woods,  but 
where  he  would  emerge  it  was  impossible 
to  say  ;  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  it 
was  rapidly  getting  dark.  The  difficulty 
was  soon  settled,  for  the  smaller  moose 
moved  on  again  toward  the  woods, 
crossed  our  track,  snuffed  us,  and  started 
off  across  the  barren  at  a  trot ;  so  we 
had  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  larger 
one.  He  came  on  boldly ;  we  could 
hear  him  call  two  or  three  times  in  suc- 
cession, and  then  stop  dead  silent  for  a 
few  minutes  to  listen,  and  then  on  again, 
speaking.  We  planted  ourselves  right 
in  his  way,  just  on  the  edge  of  the  woods, 
and,  crouching  close  to  the  ground, 
waited  for  him.  Presently  we  heard  his 
hoarse  voice  close  to  us,  and  the  crack- 
ling of  the  bushes  as  he  passed  through 
them  ;  then  silence  fell  again,  and  we 
heard  nothing  but  the  thumping  of  our 
hearts  ;  another  advance,  and  he  stopped 
once  more,  within  apparently  about  fifty 
yards  of  us.  After  a  long,  almost  in- 
supportable pause,  he  came  on  again  ; 
we  could  hear  his  footsteps,  we  could 
hear  the  grass  rustling,  we  could  hear 
him  breathing,  we  could  see  the  bushes 
shaking,  but  we  could  not  make  out 
even  the  faintest  outline  of  him  in  the 
dark.    Again  he  stopped,  and  our  hearts 


seemed  to  stand  still  also  with  expecta- 
tion ;  another  step  must  have  brought 
him  out  almost  within  reach  of  me,  when 
suddenly  there  was  a  tremendous  crash  ! 
He  had  smelt  us,  and  was  off  with  a 
cracking  of  dead  limbs,  rattling  of  horns, 
and  smashing  of  branches,  which  made 
the  woods  resound  again.  Disappointed 
we  were,  but  not  unhappy,  for  the  first 
duty  of  the  hunter  is  to  drill  himself  into 
that  peculiar  frame  of  mind  which  en- 
ables a  man  to  exult  when  he  is  success- 
ful, and  to  accept  ill-luck  and  defeat 
without  giving  way  to  despondency. 

It  was  by  this  time  pitch  dark,  and 
there  was  no  use  therefore  in  calling  any 
more.  So  in  a  few  minutes  we  were 
seated  round  a  bright  cheerful  little  fire  ; 
the  kettle  was  boiled,  and  we  consoled 
ourselves  with  what  story-books  call  *  *  a 
frugal  meal"  of  bread  and  tea;  and 
then  reclining  on  our  beds  of  bracken, 
with  our  backs  to  the  fire,  smoked  and 
chatted  till  sleep  began  to  weigh  our  eye- 
lids down.  I  have  observed  that  in  most 
accounts  of  travel  and  hunting  adventure 
people  are  represented  as  lying  with 
their  feet  to  the  fire.  That  is  a  great 
blunder.  Always  keep  your  shoulders 
and  back  warm,  and  you  will  be  warm 
all  over.  If  their  are  a  number  of  people 
round  one  fire,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
lie  stretched  out  like  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel,  with  the  fire  representing  the 
axle,  it  is  advisable,  no  doubt,  to  lie  with 
your  head  outward,  for  it  is  better  to 
toast  your  heels  than  to  roast  your 
head  ;  but  if  there  is  room  to  lie  length- 
ways, always  do  so,  and  keep  your  back 
to  the  fire.  Of  course  we  talked  about 
the  moose  we  had  so  nearly  killed. 
41  My  soul  and  body,  sir,"  says  John, 
"never  see  such  luck  in  all  my  life; 
most  as  bad  as  we  had  two  years  ago 
when  we  was  camped  away  down  east  by 
the  head  of  Martin's  River. .  You 
remember,  sir,  the  night  we  saw  the 
little  fire  in  the  woods  close  by,  when 
there  was  no  one  there  to  make  it. 
Very  curious  that  was ;  can't  make 
that  out  at  all.  What  was  it,  do  you 
think?" 

"  Well,  John,"  I  said,  "  I  suppose  it 
must  have  been  a  piece  of  dead  wood 
shining. ' ' 

"Yes,  sir;  but  it  did  not  look  like 
that ;  most  too  red  and  flickering  for 
dead  wood." 
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"  Perhaps  ghosts  .  making  a  fire, 
John,"  said  I. 

"  Yes,  sir,  mebbe  ;  some  of  our  peo- 
ple believes  in  ghosts,  sir  ;  very  foolish 
people,  some  Indians. ' ' 

"  Don't  you,  John?" 

"  Oh,  no,  sir ;  I  never  seed  no 
ghosts.  I  have  seen  and  heard  some 
curious  things,  though.  I  was  hunting 
once  with  two  gentlemen  near  Rocky 
River — you  know  the  place  well,  sir. 
We  were  all  sitting  in  the  camp  ;  winter 
time,  sir ;  pretty  late,  about  bedtime. 
The  gentlemen  were  drinking  their  grog, 
and  we  was  smoking  and  talking,  when 
we  heard  some  one  walking,  coming  up 
to  the  camp.  '  Holloa  ! '  says  one  of 
the  gentlemen,  '  who  can  this  be  at  this 
time  of  night  ? '  Well,  sir,  we  stopped 
talking,  and  we  all  heard  the  man  walk 
up  to  the  door.  My  soul,  sir,  we  could 
hear  his  moccasons  crunching  on  the 
hard  dry  show  quite  plain.  He  walked 
up  to  the  door,  but  did  not  open  it,  did 
not  speak,  did  not  knock.  So,  after  a 
little,  one  of  us  looked  out — nobody 
there ;  nobody  there  at  all,  sir.  Next 
morning  there  was  not  a  track  on  the 
snow — not  a  track — and  no  snow  fell  in 
the  night.  Well,  sir,  we  stayed  there  a 
fortnight,  and  most  every  night  we  would 
hear  a  man  in  moccasons  walk  up  to  the 
door  and  stop  ;  and  if  we  looked  there 
was  no  one  there,  and  he  left  no  tracks 
in  the  snow.  What  was  it,  do  you  think, 
sir?" 

"Don't  know,  John,  I  am  sure,"  I 
said,  "  unless  it  was  some  strange  effect 
of  wind  in  the  trees." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  seed  a  curious  thing 
once.  I  was  hunting  with  a  gentleman 
— from  the  old  country,  I  think  he  was 
— my  word,  sir,  a  long  time  ago,  mebbe 
thirty  years  or  more.  My  soul  and 
body,  sir,  what  a  sight  of  moose  there 
was  in  the  woods  in  those  days  !  and  the 
cariboo  run  in  great  herds  then  ;  all  fail- 
ing now,  sir,  all  failing.  We  were  fol- 
lowing cariboo,  right  fresh  tracks  in  the 
snow  ;  we  were  keeping  a  sharp  look- 
out, expecting  to  view  them  every  minute, 
when  I  looked  up  and  saw  a  man  stand- 
ing right  between  us  and  where  the  cari- 
boo had  gone.  He  was  not  more  than 
two  hundred  yards  off — I  could  see  him 
quite  plain.  He  had  on  a  cloth  cap  and 
a  green  blanket-coat  with  a  belt  round  the 
middle — not  a  leather  belt  like  we  use, 


sir,  but  a  woollen  one  like  what  the 
Frenchmen  uses  in  Canada.  There  was 
braid  down  the  seams  of  his  coat  and 
round  the  cuffs.  I  could  see  the  braid 
quite  plain.  He  had  no  gun,  nor  axe, 
nor  nothing  in  his  hands,  but  just  stood 
there  with  his  hand  on  his  hip,  that  way, 
right  in  the  path,  doing  nothing.  '  Our 
hunting  all  over,  sir,'  I  said  to  the 
gentleman.  '  We  may  as  well  go  home. ' 
*  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  John  ? '  says 
he.  '  Why,  look  at  the  man  there  right 
in  the  track  ;  he's  scared  our  cariboo,  I 
guess/  Weil,  sir,  he  was  very  mad,  the 
gentleman  was,  and  was  for  turning 
right  round  and  going  home ;  but  I 
wanted  to  go  up  and  speak  to  the  man.  He 
stood  there  all  the  time — never  moved. 
I  kind  of  bowed,  nodded  my  head  to 
him,  and  he  kind  of  nodded  his  head, 
bowed  just  the  same  way  to  me.  Well, 
I  started  to  go  up  to  him,  when  up  rose 
a  great  fat  cow-moose  between  him  and 
me.  '  Look  at  the  moose,  Captain  ! '  I 
said.  '  Shoot  her  ! '  '  Good  heavens, 
John  ! '  he  says,  'if  I  do  I  shall  shoot 
the  man  too  ! '  '  No,  no,  sir,  never 
mind,'  I  cried,  'fire  at.  the  moose.' 
Well,  sir,  he  up  with  the  gun,  fired,  and 
downed  the  moose.  She  just  ran  a  few 
yards,  pitched  forward,  and  fell  dead. 
When  the  smoke  cleared  off  the  man 
was  gone  ;  could  not  see  him  nowheres. 
'  My  soul  and  body  !  what's  become  of 
the  man,  Captain  ? '  I  says.  '  Dunno, 
John  ;  perhaps  he  is  down  too,'  says  he. 
'  Well,  sir,'  says  I,  '  you  stop  here,  and 
I  will  go  and  look  ;  mebbe  he  is  dead, 
mebbe  not  quite  dead  yet.'  Well,  I 
went  up  to  the  place,  and  there  was 
nothing  there — nothing  but  a  little  pine 
tree,  no  man  at  all.  I  went  all  round, 
sir — no  tracks,  no  sign  of  a  man  any- 
where on  the  snow.  What  was  it,  do 
you  think,  sir,  we  saw  ?" 

"Well,  John,"  I  replied,  "I  think 
that  was  a  curious  instance  of  refrac- 
tion." "Oh,  mebbe,"  says  John; 
"  guess  I  will  take  a  little  nap"  now — 
moon  get  up  by  and  by  ;"  and  in  an- 
other instant  he  was  fast  asleep.  Indians 
have  a  wonderful  faculty  for  going  to 
sleep.  They  seem  to  shut  themselves 
up  at  will,  with  a  snap  like  slamming 
down  the  lid  of  a  box  with  a  spring,  and 
are  fast  asleep  in  a  second ;  and  there 
they  will  lie,  snoring  and  shivering  with 
cold  until  you  touch  or  call  them,  and 
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then  they  are  wide  awake  in  an  instant, 
as  if  they  pressed  some  knob  concealed 
in  their  internal  mechanism,  and  flew 
suddenly  open  again. 

I  remember  seeing  a  curious  instance 
of  refraction  once  myself.  We  were 
paddling  home  one  evening,  old  John 
and  I,  along  a  still  deep  reach  of  dead 
water,  gliding  dreamily  over  a  surface 
literally  as  smooth  as  a  polished  mirror. 
It  was  evening,  and  the  sun  was  only 
just  clear  of  the  tree-tops  on  the  western 
side.  Happening  to  look  up,  I  saw  on 
the  eastern  side  a  shadow,  a  stooping 
form,  glide  across  the  trees  about  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  from  the  ground  and  dis- 
appear. It  looked  very  ghost-like,  and 
for  an  instant  it  startled  me.  In  a  few 
seconds  it  reappeared,  and,  the  trees 
growing  thicker  together  and  affording 
a  better  background,  I  saw  the  shadows 
plainly — two  figures  m  a  canoe  gliding 
along  in  the  air,  the  shadows  of  John 
and  myself,  cast  up  at  an  obtuse  angle 
from  the  surface  of,  the  water  by  the  al- 
most level  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

The  Indians  soon  were  comfortably 
sleeping,  and  had  wandered  orf  into  the 
land  of  dreams  ;  but  I,  my  nature  being 
vitiated  by  many  years  of  civilization, 
could  not  so  easily  yield  to  the  wooing 
of  the  drowsy  god.  For  some  time  I  lay 
awake,  blinking  lazily  at  the  fire,  watch- 
ing flickering  forms  and  fading  faces  in 
the  glowing  embers,  speculating  idly  on 
the  fortunes  of  the  Red  Indian  race,  and 
on  the  destinies  of  the  vast  continent 
around  me — in  memory  revisiting  many 
lovely  scenes,  and  going  over  again  in 
thought  the  hunting  adventures  and 
canoeing  voyages  of  former  days.  The 
palmy  days  of  canoeing  are  past  and 
gone.  Time  was  when  fleets  of  large 
birch-bark  canoes,  capable  of  carrying 
some  tons  weight,  navigated  the  waters 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  of  the  Ottawa,  and 
of  the  great  lakes  to  the  mouths  of  differ- 
ent rivers  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Superior,  where  they  are  met  by  smaller 
canoes  arriving  from  the  shores  of  the 
Frozen  Ocean,  from  unnamed  lakes  and 
unknown  rivers,  from  unexplored  re- 
gions, from  countries  inhabited  by  wild 
animals  and  fur-bearing  beasts — districts 
as  large  as  European  countries  lying 
unnoticed  in  the  vast  territories  of  British 
North  America. 
All  that   is  changed,  though  a  great 


trade  is  still   carried  on  by  means  of 
these  primitive  but    most    useful   and 
graceful  boats.     Steamers  ply  upon  the 
lakes  and  ascend  the  rivers,  the  country 
is  being    rapidly   opened  up,    wrested 
from  wild  nature,   and    turned  into   a 
habitation  fit  for  civilized  man.     One  of 
the   pleasantest    canoe  voyages   I   ever 
made   was  from   Fort  William,   at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kaministiquoya,  to  Fort 
Garry,  situated  close  to  the  junction  of 
the  Assiniboin  with  the  Red  River  of 
the  North,  and  near  to  the  shores  of 
Lake  Winnipeg.      That  was  but  a  few 
years  ago  ;  but  how  all  that  country  has 
changed  since  then  !    Winnipeg  was  a 
very  small  place  then,  scarcely  known  to 
the  outside  world.     I  remember  I  met  a 
family  in  the  steamer  on  Lake  Superior, 
a  lady  and  gentleman  and  their  children, 
and  when  in  the  course  of  the  conversa- 
tion it  came  out  that  they  were  going  to 
Winnipeg,  I     felt    almost   as  much  as- 
astonished  as  if  they  had  told  me  they 
were  on  their  way  to  spend  the  summer 
at  their  country  residence  at  the  North 
Pole.       Now  Winnipeg  has   become  a 
flourishing  town.     The  trading  post  of 
Fort    Garry  is    submerged    and    over- 
whelmed   by    a    mass  of    civilization ; 
Manitoba  is  a  province,  and  a  growing 
and  prosperous  one.     One  of  the  finest, 
if  not  the  very  finest,  agricultural  dis- 
tricts in  the  world  has  been  opened  up 
to  man.     It  is  a  district  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  choicest  wheat  in  practically 
limitless  quantities.     It  is  blessed  with 
many  ad  vantages,  but  it  also  labors  under 
certain  disadvantages  which  must  not  be 
overlooked.       Three  great    rivers  flow 
into  Lake  Winnipeg — the  Red  River,  the 
Saskatchewan,  and  the  Winnipeg.     The 
latter    river    is  magnificent  so  far    as 
scenery  is  concerned,  but  it  is  full  of 
dangerous  rapids,  and  will  never  be  of 
any    great    commercial    value    to    the 
country.     The  Red  River  is  navigable 
for  steamers  for  a  distance  of  six  hundred 
miles.      One  hundred  and    eighty- five 
miles  only  of  its  course  lie  in  British 
territory  ;  the  remainder  of  the  distance 
it  traverses  the  State  of  Minnesota.  The 
land  it  drains  is  rich  alluvial  prairie.    At 
a  distance  of  forty  miles  from  its  mouth 
it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Assiniboin, 
a  river  flowing  entirely  through  British 
territory  ;  it  is  said  to  be  navigable  for 
three  hundred  miles.     The  two  Saskat- 
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chewans  rise  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
about  thirty  miles  apart,  and  pursue 
slightly  diverging  courses  till  they  be- 
come separated  by  a  distance  of  nearly 
three  hundred  miles.  Then  they 
gradually  converge  again  until  they  join 
together  at  a  distance  of  about  eight 
hundred  miles  from  their  head-waters, 
and  then,  after  a  united  course  of  nearly 
three  hundred  miles,  discharge  their 
mingled  waters  into  Lake  Winnipeg. 
With  the  exception  of  the  last  few  miles 
of  their  course,  these  rivers  are  naviga- 
ble for  steamers,  the  one — that  is,  the 
North  Saskatchewan — for  one  thousand, 
and  the  South  branch  for  eight  hundred 
miles.  Between  them,  and  on  each 
side  of  them,  lies  the  fertile  belt,  a  virgin 
soil  of  any  depth.  No  forests  incumber 
the  land.  The  farmer  has  but  to  turn 
up  the  soil  lying  ready  waiting  for  the 
seed.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  all 
this  great  Western  country  is  good  land  ; 
that  is  nonsense.  There  is  good  and 
there  is  bad  ;  but  it  is  true  that  there  is 
little  bad  and  much  good.  Hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
the  best  land  in  the  world  are  lying  there 
idle,  waiting  for  man.  From  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  United  States 
to  the  South  Saskatchewan  there  is  no 
such  fertile  tract  as  this.  It  is  like  a 
huge  oasis  lying  between  the  parched 
pastures  of  the  south  and  the  frozen 
solitudes  of  the  icy  north.  Nor  is  the 
wheat-growing  country  confined  to  the 
great  tract  that  drains  into  Lake  Winni- 
peg. If  the  reader  will  look  at  the  iso- 
thermal line  upon  a  map,  he  will  find 
that  it  takes  a  tremendous  sweep  north- 
ward a  little  to  the  west  of  the  centre  of 
the  continent,  and  includes  the  great 
Peace  River  valley,  a  portion  of  the 
Athabaska  district,  and  of  the  valley  of 
the  Mackenzie  River.  The  day  will 
come  when  wheat  will  be  grown  in  that 
country  within  a  very  few  degrees  of  the 
Arctic  Circle.  Nature  has  been  bounti- 
ful to  these  north-western  provinces. 
The  warm  breezes  from  the  west  waft 
them  prosperity,  but  it  is  their  northern 
position  which  proves  the  only  drawback 
to  them.  .  .  . 

I  have  alluded  to  this  vast  fertile 
region  only  in  connection  with  the 
advantages  it  offers  to  the  grower  of 
wheat,  but  it  must  not  on  that  account 
be  supposed  that  it  is  unfitted  in  any 


way  for  the  raising  of  stock.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  vast  natural  pasture 
land — the  true  home  and  breeding 
ground  of  the  American  bison,  common- 
ly called  the  buffalo.  Formerly  a  vast 
herd  of  buffalo,  numbering  many  mil- 
lions, wandered  through  the  continent, 
their  range  extending  from  as  high  as  6o° 
north  down  to  the  southern  parts  of 
Texas.  In  winter  they  move  toward 
the  south,  migrating  again  northward 
with  summer-time. 

This  vast  herd  is  now  entirely  broken 
up,  and  buffalo  are  disappearing  out  of 
the  land.  All  the  Indians  on  the  plains 
subsist  by  means  of  them,  living  on  their 
flesh,  and  making  houses  of  their  skins. 
Besides  the  thousands  killed  by  Indians 
for  food  and  robes,  incredible  numbers 
are  slain  every  year  by  white  hunters  for 
the  hides  and  horns.  Owing  to  this  in- 
discriminate slaughter,  and  to  the  fact 
that  their  pastures  are  cut  by  railways 
and  intrusive  settlements,  the  herd  has 
become  permanently  divided  into  three. 
One  band  ranges  in  British  territory 
about  the  Saskatchewan,  west  of  Red 
River  settlement,  the  second  over  the 
middle  western  Territories  about  the 
Platte  and  Republican  Rivers,  while  the 
third,  or  southern  herd,  roams  through 
Texas  and  the  neighboring  States.  As 
these  the  indigenous  cattle  of  the  country 
disappear,  their  place  is  to  a  certain 
extent  taken  by  the  cattle  originally 
imported  from  Europe.  The  shaggy- 
headed,  short-horned  bison  passes  from 
the  scene,  and  with  it  the  painted  whoop- 
ing savage,  naked  himself,  and  on  a 
naked  horse  pursuing  his  natural  prey 
with  bow  or  spear ;  and  in  their  place 
come  herds  of  long-horned,  savage* 
tempered  Spanish  cattle,  tended  and 
driven  by  men  wild  to  look  at,  strange 
of  speech,  and  picturesque  in  garment, 
but  white  men  and  very  different  beings 
from  the  Indian  hunters  that  came  be- 
fore them.  Though  Texas  may  be 
called  the  home  of  the  Spanish  cattle, 
and  though  vast  unnumbered  herds 
pasture  on  it  luxuriant  grasses,  yet 
Stales  lying  farther  to  the  north  are 
more  suitable  for  cattle-breeding  pur- 
poses. A  mountainous  country,  afford- 
ing, as  it  does,  shelter  in  winter  and 
some  variety  of  temperature,  is  bet- 
ter adapted  to  cattle  than  the  plains, 
which  are  either  parched  by  the  sum- 
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mer's  sun  or  covered  with  the  snows  of 
winter. 

On  the  great  plains  extending  west 
from  Manitoba  to  the  Rocky  Mountains 
the  snow  does  not  lie  so  deep  as  it  does 
in  districts  within  the  same  degrees  of 
latitude,  but  farther  to  the  south,  and 
consequently  that  country  is  well  adapted 
by  nature  for  stock-raising.  But  until 
means  of  cheap  transportation  are  pro- 
vided, it  cannot  compete  with  other  and 
less  naturally  favored  regions  ;  it  cannot 
hope  to  vie  with  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
and  the  other  States  and  Territories 
that  include  the  foot-hills  and  fertile 
plains,  packs,  and  valleys  that  lie  within 
the  eastern  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 

So,  while  the  Indians  slept,  I  strayed 
in  thought  over  hunting-grounds  of  the 
past,  and  marvelled  at  the  changes  that 
had  taken  place  and  the  greater  changes 
yet  to  come,  till  my  musings  were  inter- 
rupted by  old  John,  who  awoke,  sat  up, 
shook  his  long  hair  out  of  his  eyes, 
pulled  his  old  black  clay  pipe  out  of  his 
belt,  placed  a  glowing  ember  in  the 
bowl,  and  commenced  smoking,  with 
that  expressive  sound,  half  sigh,  half 
suck,  that  tells  of  perfect  satisfaction. 
"  Why,  old  man,  what  is  the  matter,"  I 
said;  "have  you  been  dreaming?" 
"  Yes,  sir,  I  dreamed  very  hard,  very 
hard  indeed,  very  good  dream  too  ;  see 
moose  soon,  I  know — big  one  too.  I  see 
a  big  ship,  with  a  big  hull  all  black — oh  ! 
black  as  pitch.  I  had  a  job  to  get  on 
board,  but  I  did  get  on  board.  It  is  all 
right ;  you'll  get  one  pretty  soon.  My 
shoulders  and  legs  ache  awful  bad  too, 
sir.  I  shall  be  carrying  a  heavy  load  of 
meat  soon,  I  know."  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  the  strange  conceit  in  "  Alice 
through  the  Looking-glass,"  where  ef- 
fects are  made  to  precede  their  causes, 
and  the  Queen  cries  before  she  has 
pricked  her  finger,  is  actually  believed  in 
and  recognized  as  a  law  of  nature  by 
many  people.  Indians  and  half-breeds 
are  usually  very  shy  of  mentioning  their 
superstitions,  for  they  hate  ridicule.  If 
they  do  speak  of  them,  they  affect  to 
laugh  at  them  themselves.  Time  and 
again  I  have  heard  Indians  declare  as  a 
joke  that  they  could  feel  the  muscles  of 
their  backs  ache  where  the  withy  rope 
cuts  into  them  by  which  they  carry  a 
load  of  moose  meat,  and  declare  that  it 


was  a  sure  sign  that  a  moose  was  shortly 
to  die.  But  though  they  affected  to 
laugh,  they  in  their  hearts  believed 
thoroughly  all  they  said. 

"  Well,  John,"  I  said,  "  I  hope  your 
dream  will  come  true  ;  but,  talking  of 
dreams,  what  was  that  story  you  began 
to  tell  me  the  other  day  about  the 
bullets?" 

"  Oh  !  yes,  sir,  that  was  a  very  curious 
dream,  that  was  ;  many  gentlemen  won't 
believe  that  story,  but  it's  true  though. 
I  was  hunting  with  a  gentleman  long  ago 
— in  the  winter  time  it  was — and  as  we 
left  the  camp  after  breakfast  he  laughed, 
and  asked  me  what  kind  of  dreams  I  had 
in  the  night.  He  wanted  to  know 
whether  we  should  have  any  luck,  you 
know,  sir.  He  was  a  very  funny  gentle- 
man ;  he  used  always  to  tell  the  cook  at 
night,  '  You  give  John  plenty  fat  pork 
for  supper,  make  him  dream  good.' 
Well,  sir,  I  told  him  I  had  a  very  curious 
dream.  I  thought  he  fired  both  barrels 
at  a  cariboo,  and  that  I  caught  both  the 
bullets  in  my  hand  and  gave  them  I  to 
him.  Well,  he  laughed  at  that,  and  said 
it  could  not  be  true,  and  that  I  could 
not  dream  good  anyhow.  But  I  thought 
to  myself,  we'll  see.  So  we  hunted  all 
day,  and  in  the  afternoon  came  upon  a 
large  herd  of  cariboo  out  on  a  lake.  We 
crept  up  behind  some  little  bushes  to 
within  sixty  or  eighty  yards,  and  then  I 
told  the  gentleman  to  put  on  a  fresh 
cap — it  was  in  the  old  days  of  muzzle- 
loaders,  you  know,  sir — and  shoot,  for  I 
could  not  get  him  any  nearer.  Well,  sir, 
he  took  a  long  aim,  and  fired.  The 
cariboos  were  all  lying  down  on  the  ice, 
you  know,  sir,  and  they  just  jumped  up 
and  stood  all  bunched  up  together, 
looking  about  them.  '  Fire  again,  sir,'  I 
said,  and  he  took  another  steady  aim, 
and  fired.  Nothing  hit,  nothing  down, 
away  the  cariboo  went,  tails  up,  not  a 
sign  of  a  wounded  one  among  them. 
Every  now  and  then  they  would 
stop  and  turn  round  to  see  what 
had  scared  them,  and  then  off  again 
in  a  minute.  Oh !  we  might  have 
got  plenty  more  shots  if  we  had  had  a 
rifle  like  what  you  have  now,  sir,  but  it 
took  some  time  to  load  a  rifle  in  those 
days,  especially  in  winter  time,  when  a 
man  can  scarcely  take  his  fingers  out  of 
his  mits — and  so  they  got  clean  away. 
The  gentleman  was  terribly  mad,  threw 
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his  rifle  down,  and  swore  he  would  never 
use  it  again.     It  seemed  to  me  the  shots 
sounded  kind  of  curious  somehow,  and 
I  thought  I  would  just  go  and  see  where 
the  bullets  went  to.     I  had  not  gone 
twenty  yards  when  I  'found    the  place 
where  one  of  them  had  struck  the  snow. 
A  little  farther  on  I  found  where  it  had 
struck  again,    and   then  where  it  had 
struck  a  third  time  a  little  farther  on 
still.     And  so  it  went  on  hopping  in  the 
snow,    the  jumps    getting   shorter  and 
shorter  each  time,  and  the  trail  circling 
round  as  it  went,  till  finally  the  track 
ran  along  in  the  snow  for  a  few  feet  and 
stopped.     And  there  I  found  the  bullet, 
picked  it  up,  and  put  it  in  my  pocket. 
Well,  having  got  one,  I  thought  I  would 
go  and  trail  the   other  bullet ;  I  soon 
found  where  that  had  struck.     It  acted 
just  like  the  first  one,  and  I  picked  it  up 
also.     So  I  went  back  to  the  gentleman, 
and  as  he  was  loading  the  gun,  I  said, 
kind  of  indifferent  like,  '  Just  see  if  those 
bullets  fit  your  gun,  Captain. '      *  Yes, 
John,'  he  says,  '  and  suppose  they  do, 
what  of   that  ? '     4  Why,  Captain, '  says 
I,  '  those  are  your  bullets,  and  I  picked 
them  up.     Now  what  do  you  say  about 
my  dream  ? '    Well,  he  would  not  believe 
me  until  I  showed  him  the  marks  in  the 
snow,  and  he  found  that  the  bullets  fitted 
his  rifle  exactly,  and  then  he  had   to. 
Lord,  sir,  I  have  heard  him  tell  that 
story  scores  of  times,  and  he  would  get 
quite  angry  when  people  would  not  be- 
lieve it." 

So  we  talked  and  yarned  till  I  grew 
sleepy  and  dozed  off,  somewhat  against 
my  will,  for  the  nights  are  too  lovely  to 
waste  in  sleep.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
beauty  of  these  northern  nights — a  beauty 
so  calm,  grand,  majestic,  almost  awful 
in  its  majesty,  that  there  exists  not  a 
man,  I  believe,  on  the  face  of  this  earth 
with  a  spirit  so  dulled,  or  a  mind  so 
harassed,  that  he  could  withstand  its 
peace-giving  power.  By  day  his  troubles 
may  be  too  heavy  for  him,  but  the  night 
is  more  potent  than  any  drug,  than  any 
excitement,  to  steep  the  soul  in  forget- 
fulness.  You  cannot  "  bind  the  sweet 
influence  of  the  Pleiades/*  nor  resist 
the  soothing  touch  of  mother  Nature, 
when  she  reveals  herself  in  the  calm 
watches  of  the  night,  and  her  presence 
filters  through  all  the  worldly  coverings 
of  care,  down  to  the  naked  soul  of  man. 


It  is  a  wonderful  and  strange  experience 
to  lie  out  under  the  stars  in  the  solemn, 
silent  darkness  of  the  forest,  to  watch 
the  constellations  rise  and  set,  to  lie 
there  gazing  up  through  the  branches  of 
the  grand  old  trees,  which  have  seen  an- 
other race  dwell  beneath  their  boughs 
and  pass  away,  whose  age  makes  the 
little  fretful  life  of  man  seem  insignifi- 
cantly small ;  gazing  up  at  planet  after 
planet,  sun  beyond  sun,  into  the  pro- 
fundity of  space  till  this  tiny  speck  in 
the  universe,  this  little  earth,  with  all  its 
discontent  and  discord,  its  wrangling 
races,  its  murmuring  millions  of  men, 
dwindles  into  nothing,  and  the  mind 
looks  out  so  far  beyond  that  it  falls 
back  stunned  with  the  vastness  of  the 
vision  which  looms  overwhelmingly  be- 
fore it. 

The  earth  sleeps.  A  silence  that  can 
be  felt  has  fallen  over  the  woods.  The 
stars  begin  to  fade.  A  softer  and 
stronger  light  wells  up  and  flows  over 
the  scene  as  the  broad  moon  slowly 
floats  above  the  tree-tops,  shining  white 
upon  the  birch  trees,  throwing  into 
black  shadow  the  sombre  pines,  dimly 
lighting  up  the  barren,  and  revealing 
grotesque  ghost-like  forms  of  stunted 
fir  and  gray  rock.  The  tree  trunks 
stand  out  distinct  in  the  lessening 
gloom ;  the  dark  pine  boughs  over- 
head seem  to  stoop  caressingly  to- 
ward you.  Amid  a  stillness  that  is 
terrifying,  man  is  not  afraid.  Sur- 
rounded  by  a  majesty  that  is  appalling, 
he  shrinks  not,  nor  is  he  dismayed.  In 
a  scene  of.utter  loneliness  he  feels  himself 
not  to  be  alone.  A  sense  of  companion- 
ship, a  sensation  of  satisfaction,  creep 
over  him.  He  feels  at  one  with  Nature, 
at  rest  in  her  strong  protecting  arms. 

As  soon  as  the  moon  was  high  enough 
to  shed  a  good  light  Noel  and  1  walked 
down  to  a  little  point  of  woods  jutting 
out  into  the  barren  to  call.  Putting  the 
birch-bark  caller  to  his  lips,  Noel 
imitated  the  long-drawn,  wailing  cry  of 
the  moose,  and  then  we  sat  down  wrap- 
ped in  our  blankets,  patiently  to  listen 
and  to  wait.  No  answer ;  perfect  stillness 
prevailed.  Presently,  with  a  strange,  rap- 
idly approaching  rush,  a  gang  of  wild  geese 
passed,  clanging  overhead,  their  strong 
pinions  whirling  in  the  still  air.  After 
pausing  about  half  an  hour  Noel  called 
again,  and  this  time  we  heard  a  faint 
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sound  that  made  our  hearts  jump.  We 
listened  intently  and  heard  it  again.  It 
was  only  an  owl  a  long  way  off  calling 
to  its  mate  in  the  woods.  After  a  while 
we  heard  a  loon's  melancholy  quavering 
scream  on  the  lake,  taken  up  by  two  or 
three  other  loons.  "  Something  fright- 
ens the  loons,"  whispers  Noel  to  me. 
"  Mebbe  moose  coming.  I  will  try  an- 
other call  ;M  and  again  the  cry  of  the 
moose  rolled  across  the  barren,  and 
echoed  back  from  the  opposite  wood. 
"  Hark  !"  says  Noel,  "  what's  that  ?  1 
hear  him  right  across  the  wood  there," 
and  in  truth  we  could  just  make  out  the 
faint  call  of  a  bull  moose  miles  away. 
The  sound  got  rapidly  nearer ;  he  was 
coming  up  quickly  when  we  heard  a 
second  moose  advancing  to  meet  him. 
They  answered  each  other  for  a  little 
while,  and  then  they  ceased  speaking, 
and  the  forest  relapsed  into  silence,  so 
death-like  that  it  was  hard  to  believe 
that  it  ever  had  been  or  could  be  broken 
by  any  living  thing.  Nothing  more  was 
heard  for  a  long  time  ;  not  a  sound 
vibrated  through  the  frosty  stillness  of 
the  air,  till  suddenly  it  was  rudely  broken 
by  a  crash  like  a  dead  tree  falling  in  the 
forest,  followed  by  a  tremendous  racket, 
sticks  cracking,  hoofs  pawing  the  ground, 
horns  thrashing  against  bushes. 

There  the  moose  fought  at  intervals 
for  about  two  hours,  when  the  noise 
ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  began,  and  after 
a  pause  we  heard  one  bull  coming 
straight  across  the  barren  to  us,  speak- 
ing as  he  came  along. 

The  moose  arrived  within  about  fifty 
or  sixty  yards  of  us.  We  could  dimly 
see  him  in  the  dark  shadow  of  an  island 
of  trees.  In  another  second  he  would 
have  been  out  in  the  moonlight  if  we 
had  left  him  alone,  but  Noel,  in  his 
anxiety  to  bring  him  up,  called  like  a 
bull,  and  the  moose,  who  had  probably 
had  enough  of  fighting  for  one  night, 
turned  right  round  and  went  back  again 
across  the  barren.  We  did  not  try  any 
more  calling,  but  made  up  our  fire  and 
lay  down  till  daylight. 

The  next  night,  or  rather  on  the  morn- 
ing after,  we  called  up  two  moose  after 
sunrise,  but  failed  from  various  causes 
in  getting  a  shot,  but  on  the  day  sue- 
ceeding  that  I  killed  a  very  large  bull. 
We  had  called  without  any  answer  all 
night,   and    were    going  home  to  the 


principle  camp  about  ten  in  the  day, 
when  we  heard  a  cow  call.  It  was  a 
dead  calm,  and  the  woods  were  very  noisy, 
dry  as  tinder,  and  strewn  with  crisp, 
dead  leaves,  but  we  determined  to  try 
and  creep  up  to  her.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  describe  how  we  crept  up  pretty  near, 
and  waited,  and  listened  patiently  for 
hours,  till  we  heard  her  again,  and  fixed 
the  exact  spot  where  she  was  :  how  we 
crept  and  crawled,  inch  by  inch,  through 
bushes,  and  over  dry  leaves  and  brittle 
sticks,  till  we  got  within  sight  and  easy 
shot  of  three  moose — a  big  bull,  a  cow, 
and  a  two-year-old.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  big  bull  died ;  he  paid  the 
penalty.  Female  loquacity  cost  him  his 
life.  If  his  lovely  but  injudicious  com- 
panion could  have  controlled  her 
feminine  disposition  to  talk,  that  family 
of  moose  would  still  have  been  roaming 
the  woods,  happy  and  united. 

1  have  wandered  over  a  wide  field  in 
this  paper,  but  there  are  still  many 
things  which  I  should  have  liked  to  have 
brought  before  the  reader  if  there  had 
been  sufficient  space — say  a  number  or 
two  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  I  should 
like  to  have  given  him  one  run  with 
buffalo  on  the  plains,  and  one  really  good 
exciting  gallop  after  a  herd  of  great 
Wapiti  deer  among  the  sand  hills  of 
Nebraska.  I  would  fain  have  asked  him 
to  follow  me  to  Estes  Park  in  Colorado 
during  a  fourteen  hours'  stalk  after  the 
' '  biggest  mountain  sheep  that  ever  was 
seen,"  and  to  try  in  the  same  locality 
for  grizzlies  feeding  on  heaps  of  locusts, 
just  under  the  snow  line  on  the  range. 
I  wish  I  could  have  described  a  moun- 
tain lion  which  I  once  saw  in  the  middle 
of  a  warm  summer's  night  in  Estes  Park, 
when  I  was  lying  awake  in  bed,  and 
which  I  pursued  some  distance  in  the 
costume  peculiar  to  that  part  of  the  four- 
and-twenty  hours  usually  devoted  to  sleep. 
I  might  have  carried  him  with  me  to  New- 
foundland, to  stalk  cariboo  on  the  great 
barrens,  and  taken  him  on  snow-shoes  in 
the  winter  to  track  moose  upon  the  hard 
wood  ridges  when  the  forest  is  more 
glorious  perhaps  even  than  in  the  fall. 
I  could  have  shown  him  glimpses  of 
primitive  life  among  the  French-speak- 
ing "  habitants"  of  Lower  Quebec,  and 
the  simple  Celtic,  Gaelic-speaking 
population  of  eastern  Nova  Scotia  ;  and 
given  him  a  peep  into  lumber   camps, 
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and  birch-bark  wigwams,  and  talked 
much  to  him  about  Indians — that 
strange  race  which,  even  when  it  shall 
have  entirely  disappeared,  will  have  left 
an  enduring  mark  behind  it.  Civilized 
nations  have  passed  and  left  no*  sign  ; 
but  the  Indian  will  be  remembered  by 
two  things  at  least — the  birch -bark 
canoe,  which  no  production  of  the  white 
man  can  equal  for  strength,  lightness, 
gracefulness,  sea-going  qualities,  and 
carrying  capacity  ;  and  the  snow-shoe, 


which  appears  to  be  perfect  in  its  form, 
and,  like  a  violin,  incapable  of  develop- 
ment or  improvement.  There  are  three 
inventions  which  the  ingenuity  of  man 
seems  to  be  unable  to  improve  upon, 
and  two  of  them  are  the  works  of 
savages — namely,  the  violin,  snow-shoes, 
and  birch-bark  canoes.  My  subject  is 
— however,  a  large  one,  and  since  I  must 
stop  somewhere,  it  may  as  well,  per- 
haps, be  here. — The  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. 


-•♦♦- 


THREE  ANGELS. 

They  say  this  life  is  barren,  drear,  and  cold, 
Ever  the  same  sad  song  was  sung  of  old, 
Ever  the  same  long  weary  tale  is  told. 
And  to  our  lips  is  held  the  cup  of  strife, 
And  yet — a  little  love  can  sweeten  life. 

They  say  our  hands  may  grasp  but  joys  destroyed. 
Youth  has  but  dreams,  and  age  an  aching  void, 
Whose  Dead-sea  fruit  long,  long  ago  has  cloyed, 
Whose  night  with  wild  tempestuous  storms  is  rife — 
And  yet  a  little  hope  can  brighten  life. 

They  say  we  fling  ourselves  in  wild  despair 
Amidst  the  broken  treasures  scattered  there, 
Where  all  is  wrecked,  where  all  once  promised  fair ; 
And  stab  ourselves  with  sorrow's  two-edged  knife — 
And  yet  a  little  patience  strengthens  life. 

Is  it  then  true,  this  tale  of  bitter  grief, 
Of  mortal  anguish  finding  no  relief  ? 
Lo  !  midst  the  winter  shines  the  laurel's  leaf  : 
Three  Angels  share  the  lot  of  human  strife, 
Three  Angels  glorify  the  path  of  life. 

Love,  Hope,  and  Patience  cheer  us  on  our  way, 
Love,  Hope,  and  Patience  form  our  spirit's  stay, 
Love,  Hope,  and  Patience  watch  us  day  by  day, 
And  bid  the  desert  bloom  with  beauty  vernal, 
Until  the  Earthly  fades  in  the  Eternal. 


■♦♦♦ 


Temple  Bar. 
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Chapter  XXXVI. 
miss  barrington's  patience  is  tried. 

Miss  Barrington  had  a  small  room 
on  the  ground  floor  of  her  house  in  Bed- 
ford Square,  in  which  she  usually  spent 
her  mornings,  and  which  was  firmly 
closed  against  all  visitors,  save  such  as 


came  upon  matters  of  business.  It  was 
here  that  she  received  her  lawyer  from 
time  to  time  ;  it  was  here  that  she  cross - 
questioned  and  browbeat  the  sturdy  beg- 
gars, the  meek,  limp  gentlewomen  in  dis- 
tress, and  the  much  less  patient  clergy- 
men who  applied  to  her  almost  daily  for 
alms  ;  here,  too,  it  was  that,  when  her 
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many  occupations  allowed  her  half  an 
hour  or  so  of  idleness,  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  enjoying  her  newspaper  or  her  novel 
without  fear  of  needless  interruption. 

She  was  sitting  in  this  room  on  the 
morning  after  the  day  of  the  Windsor  ex- 
pedition, warming  her  feet  before  the  fire, 
and  reading  in  the  Times  about  the  terms 
of  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  and  the 
preparations  for  the  election  of  a  Na- 
tional Assembly,  when  the  butler,  enter- 
ing with  an  apologetic  air,  announced  that 
Mrs.  Ashley  was  waiting  in  the  hall,  and 
desired  an  interview. 

44  Mrs.  Ashley?"  repeated  Miss  Bar- 
ringtonin  some  surprise.  "  Well,  show 
her  into  the  drawing-room. ' ' 

44  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am  ;  but  I 
was  to  say  as  Mrs.  Ashley  wished  most 
particular  to  see>you  alone." 

44  Bother  !"  muttered  Miss  Barrington. 
44  Ask  her  to  come  in  here  then,"  she 
added  aloud. 

A  rustling  of  silk  skirts  was  heard  from 
without — a  quick,  agitated  footfall ;  and 
then  our  old  friend  appeared  through  the 
open  door,  and  advanced  rapidly  toward 
the  fireplace,  dropping  her  umbrella,  her 
veil,  and  a  couple  of  brown  paper  par- 
cels on  the  way. 

44  My  dear  Miss  Barrington,  how  are 
you ?  I  am  so  ashamed  of  intruding  into 
your  private  room  in  this  way  !  I  know 
you  dislike  it  so  very  much  ;  and  no 
wonder,  I'm  sure,  having  so  many  busi- 
ness matters,  and  that  kind  of  thing,  to 
attend  to  as  you  have  ;  and  I  always  say 
that  one  cannot  give  one's  mind  properly 
to  any  subject  if  one  is  always  expecting 
somebody  to  come  running  in  and  dis- 
tracting one's  attention  ;  and  over  and 
over  again  I  have  begged  Mr.  Ashley  to 
let  me  have  one  room  |in  the  house 
where,  at  least,  everybody  should  be 
obliged  to  knock  before  coming  in.  That 
would  give  one  a  little  time,  you  know  ; 
but  he  won't  see  the  necessity  for  it, 
though  he  has  his  own  study,  where  he 
keeps  nothing  but  guns,  and  fishing-rods, 
and  such  things,  and  never,  by  any 
chance,  opens  a  book — " 

"  And  what  has  brought  you  up  to 
London  ?"  inquired  Miss  Barrington, 
perceiving  that  this  speech  was  likely  to 
be  indefinitely  prolonged. 

"Oh!  a  multitude  of  things.     Shop- 
ping, you  know,  and — and  the  dentist. 
I  ought  to  have  had  my  teeth  seen  to  long 
New  Swuis.— Vol.  XXXI.,  No.  6 


ago.  And,  oh,  couidyoM  recommend  me  a 
really  good  dentist,  who  is  not  absolutely 
extortionate  in  his  charges  !  Some  of 
them  are  so  shameful — or,  rather,  so 
shameless  !  There  is  a  poor  man  near  us 
at  Holmhurst — the  curate  of  the  next 
parish,  in  fact — a  very  nice,  gentlemanly 
young  fellow,  but  has  lost  his  teeth  early 
in  life — no  fault  of  his,  I'm  sure — and 
the  other  day  he  had  to  get  a  false  set ; 
and  he  thought  he  would  go  to  one  of  the 
so-called  cheap  men,  and — " 

44  Yes,  yes,"  broke  in  Miss  Barring- 
ton, ' '  I  know.  You  told  me  about  him 
once  before.  He  swallowed  the  entire 
set  in  the  middle  of  the  Litany,  didn't 
he  ? — or  something  of  that  kind.  Was  it 
to  get  information  from  me  about  a  den- 
tist that  you  came  here  to-day  ?' ' 

44  N — no  ;  not  that  alone,"  answered 
Mrs.  Ashley,  beginning  to  look  rather 
uncomfortable. 

* '  I  only  asked  because,  from  what  the 
servant  said,  I  fancied  you  must  have 
some  reason  for  wishing  to  see  me  in  this 
room." 

."  Well,  yes,  so  I  have.  It  isn't  ex- 
actly what  you  could  call  a  matter  of 
business,  you  know  ;  only — " 

44  Call  it  anything  you  like — what's  in 
a  name  ?    But  let  us  hear  what  it  is. ' ' 

44  It  is  about  Jeanne.  It  has  been  so 
very  kind  of  you,  dear  Miss  Barrington, 
to  have  her  here  ;  and  seeing  London, 
and  the  change,  and  all,  must  have  done 
her  an  immensity  of  good.  But  every- 
thing must  have  an  end,  and  don't  you 
think  she  had  better  go  back  with  me  to- 
morrow ?" 

44  Certainly  not.  She  is  quite  happy 
where  she  is,  and  I  shall  not  think  of 
letting  her  go." 

44  Well,  but,  Miss  Barrington,"  began 
Mrs.  Ashley,  hesitatingly,  "  you  see  she 
was  placed  under  my  care,  and — " 

44  And  you  don't  think  my  house  a 
safe  place  for  her  to  stay  in,  I  suppose. 
Much  obliged  to  you. ' ' 

44  Oh,  Miss  Barrington,  please  /"  cried 
poor  Mrs.  Ashley,  with  an  agonized 
vision  of  forfeited  legacies  rising  before 
her  eyes.  44  You  know  I  could  not  pos- 
sibly mean  that.  Only  everybody '  s  house 
is  unsafe  at  times — at  least  for  particular 
people  ;  and  just  now,  Jeanne — Mr.  Bar- 
rington—  Well,  she  begged  me  not 
to  mention  her  name  ;  but,  really,  how  is 
one  to  help  mentioning  names  ?     The 
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truth  is,  I  have  had  a  most  disagreeable 
and  alarming  note  from  Mrs.  Seymour. ' ' 

44  Give  it  to  me,"  said  Miss  Barring- 
ton  majestically.  And,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  Mrs.  Ashley  obeyed. 

44  Oho  !  So  Amelia  takes  upon  her- 
self to  write  and  tell  you  that  I  am  en- 
couraging a  '  disgraceful  flirtation  '  be- 
tween your  niece  and  Harry,  and  that 
you  had  better  take  the  girl  away,  unless 
you  want  her  to  spoil  [your  daughter's 
prospects.  And  you  have  come  up  to 
town  in  order  to  brandish  this  silly  and 
impertinent  document  in  my  face  !" 

44  Oh  !  but  I  didn't  do  that— I  really 
didn't,"  pleaded  Mrs.  Ashley,  much 
alarmed.  "  You  asked  me  to  show  it  to 
you,  you  know  ;  and  what  could  I  do  ? 
I  own  I  was  a  good  deal  put  out  when  it 
came  ;  but  I  daresay,  after  all,  there 
isn't  a  word  of  truth  in  it." 

44  I  don't  know  why  there  shouldn't 
be,"  returned  Miss  Barrington  com- 
posedly. "  That  is,  as  regards  the  sub- 
stance of  it.  I  don't  admit  having  en- 
couraged flirtations,  or  anything  of  the 
sort,  myself." 

44  But  if  that  is  the  case,  Miss  Barring- 
ton — if  there  really  is  anything  of  that 
kind  going  on,  hadn't  I  better  take 
Jeanne  away  at  once,  before  it  goes  too 
far.  to  be  stopped  ?  Helen's  pros- 
pects— " 

44  Helen's  prospects  don't  include  a 
marriage  with  Harry,  I  suspect,"  inter- 
rupted Miss  Barrington  bluntly.  "  I 
am  sorry  for  your  disappointment,  but  it 
can't  be  helped.  Men  will  be  obstinate, 
you  see.  I  brought  Harry  to  the  water 
for  you  ;  but  I  couldn't  make  him  drink, 
could  I?" 

44  Oh,  but  this  is  too  dreadful !  After 
all  that  has  passed,  that  our  plans  should 
be  upset  in  this  way  !  And  by  Jeanne, 
too,  of  all  people,  who  is  engaged  her- 
self." 

44  Ah,  that  I  have  nothing  to  do  with. 
And  mind  you,  I  am  not  going  to  make 
myself  responsible  for  any  of  Harry's 
vagaries.  I  don't  say  that  he  is  going  to 
marry  your  niece,  or  even  that  he  is  flirt- 
ing with  her  ;  but  I  think  it  is  only  fair 
to  tell  you  that,  to  the  best  of  my  belief, 
there  is  not  the  remotest  chance  of  his 
marrying  Helen." 

"It  is  very  hard  !"  exclaimed  poor 
Mrs.  Ashley,  beginning  to  whimper— 
44  very  hard,  I  must  say,  after  things  be- 


ing all  but  settled.  And  that  Jeanne,  to 
whom  we  have  tried  to  show  every  kind- 
ness, should  be  the  one  to  do  us  this  in- 
jury !  It  does  seem  hard.  I  don't  want 
to  say  anything  unkind,  but  one  can't 
help  being  reminded  of  the  man  in 
4  ^Esop's  Fables '  who  warmed  the  snake 
in  his  bosom — so  nasty  of  him  !  I  won- 
der whether  people  actually  did  such 
things  in  those  days — and  it  almost 
tempts  one  to  say  one  will  never  trust 
anybody  again.  How  I  am  to  break  this 
at  home  Heaven  only  knows  !" 

44  Come,  come,"  said  Miss  Barrington, 
not  unkindly,  44  it  isn't  worth  crying 
about.  Helen  is  a  charming  girl,  and 
will  make  a  good  marriage  yet,  you  may 
be  sure  ;  and  when  you  come  to  think  of 
it,  Harry  is  no  such  very  great  catch.  I 
have  lots  of  young  men  among  my  ac- 
quaintances much  better  oh!  than  he  ; 
and  if  you  will  let  me  take  charge  of 
Helen  next  season,  she  shall  have  her 
pick  of  them.  Things  might  be  worse, 
remember.  It  is  not  as  if  she  had  been 
in  love  with  Harry." 

44  Oh,  but  I  am  not  sure — " 

44  Now,  Mrs.  Ashley,  you  know  per- 
fectly well  that  there  never  was  anything 
of  the  kind  between  them.  Helen  will 
be  a  little  mortified  and  disappointed  at 
first ;  but  I  am  going  to  play  thepart  of 
the  fairy  godmother,  and  put  everything 
straight  for  her  in  a  trice.  Take  my 
word  for  it,  the  day  will  come  when  you 
will  be  very  thankful  to  think  that  our 
plan  fell  through." 

After  this  fashion  Miss  Barrington 
comforted  her  visitor,  restored  her  to 
something  like  good  spirits,  and  finally, 
though  not  without  some  gentle  per- 
suasion, got  rid  of  her. 

44  That  abandoned  Amelia  !"  she  mut- 
tered as  the  door  closed  behind  Mrs. 
Ashley.  44  I'll  be  even  with  her  for 
this."  And  then  she  returned  to  the 
Capitulation  of  Paris. 

But  Miss  Barrington  was  not  to  be  al- 
lowed to  inform  her  mind  upon  current 
events  that  morning.  Hardly  had  she 
found  the  place  where  she  had  been  in- 
terrupted in  her  reading,  when  another 
knock  at  the  door  announced  the  approach 
of  a  second  intruder  ;  and  immediately 
after  it,  Mr.  Seymour  shuffled  into  the 
room,  looking  very  unhappy  and  not  a 
little  apprehensive. 

44  Now,  before  you  say  another  word, 
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Ernest, ' '  began  Miss  Barrington  sternly, 
4 '  have  the  goodness  to  answer  mc  one 
question.  Have  you  come  here  to  see 
me  of  your  own  accord,  or  are  you  sent 
by  Amelia?" 

44  I  should  not  have  thought  of  dis- 
turbing you  on  my  own  account/'  an- 
swered Mr.  Seymour  in  a  melancholy 
voice.  "  I  never  interfere  with  other 
people's  affairs  ;  and,  besides,  I  caught 
a  chill  yesterday,  and  I  feel  that  my  liver 
is  congested,  and  that  I  ought  by  rights 
to  be  in  bed.  But  Amelia  wished  me  to 
speak  to  you  about — " 

44  Then  you  may  as  well  go  home 
again,  and  go  to  bed,  and  nurse  your 
liver  ;  for  1  don't  intend  to  listen  to 
you." 

Really,  Aunt  Susan — " 
Really,  Ernest,  I  am  not  going  to 
stand  any  more  of  Amelia's  nonsense  ; 
and  you  may  tell  her  so,  with  my  love. 
If  she  has  anything  to  say,  let  her  come 
here  and  say  it ;  but  I  won't  have 
her  sending  me  impertinent  messages 
through  you." 

44  But  you  haven't  heard  what  it  is 
yet." 

44  I  know,  though.  Bless  you,  I  have 
had  Mrs.  Ashley  here  the  whole  morn- 
.  ing,  and  only  got  rid  of  her  by  almost 
thrusting  her  out  of  the  door.  I  don't 
know  what  you  all  expect  of  me  ;  but  I 
know  what  some  of  you  will  get,  if  you 
go  on  worrying  me  as  you  are  doing. ' ' 

And  Miss  Barrington  assumed  an  air 
of  such  ferocity  that  Mr.  Seymour  in- 
stinctively clutched  his  hat,  and  backed 
away  from  her. 

Upon  this  she  immediately  extended 
her  hand  to  him. 

44  Good-by,  Ernest,"  she  said. 
4 4  Take  *great  care  of  yourself,  and  tell 
Amelia  that,  any  day  she  likes  to  come 
here,  I  shall  be  ready  for  her.  Now  I 
won't  detain  you  any  longer." 

4  'And  upon  my  word  and  honor, ' '  said 
this  luckless  envoy,  giving  an  account  of 
his  mission  to  Amelia,  on  his  return 
home,  "  I  believe  that,  if  I  had  lingered 
another  minute,  that  aunt  of  yours  would 
have  kicked  me  out  of  the  house." 

If  Mr.  Seymour  could  have  so  far  for- 
gotten the  delicate  state  of  his  health  as 
to  open  one  of  the  windows  of  the  four- 
wheeled  cab  which  bore  him  away  from 
Bedford  Square,  and  to  cast  a  backward 
glance  at  the  house  he  had  just  left,  he 
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would  have  been  gratified  by  the  sight  of 
his  brother-in-law  alighting  from  a  han- 
som before  it. 

44  Oh,  it's  you,  is  it  ?"  said  Miss  Bar- 
rington gruffly,  when  this  third  visitor 
invaded  her  sanctum.  * '  And  what  do 
you  want,  I  wonder  ?" 

* 4  Aunt  Susan,  I  want  to  have  a  talk 
with  you.     I  am  in  trouble." 

"  Is  it  money  ?"  inquired  Miss  Bar- 
rington blandly. 

No  ;  it  isn't  money." 

44  Have  you  developed  an  internal 
complaint?" 

Good  heavens,  no  !  I  hope  not." 
Then,  of  course,  it  must  be  love. 
Proceed,  my  dear  Harry.  I  like  listen- 
ing to  love  tales  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  I 
shall  be  able  to  give  you  a  good  deal  of 
sound  advice  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
gaining  the  lady's  affections." 

44  J  believe  you  know  all  about  it," 
said  Barrington  suspiciously. 

44  No  !  You  don't  mean  to  say  that 
you  give  me  credit  for  such  wonderful 
penetration  as  that !  Well,  perhaps  it 
may  save  time  if  I  tell  you  at  once  that  I 
do  know  all  about  it,  and  so  does  every- 
body else.  When  people  make  them- 
selves as  conspicuous  as  you  and  she  have 
chosen  to  do,  they  can  hardly  expect  to 
escape  notice.  Mrs.  Ashley  has  been 
here  this  morning  to  protest  against  your 
conduct.  So  has  Ernest  Seymour,  act- 
ing as  representative  of  Amelia.  I  only 
wish  the  three  of  you  had  arrived  at  the 
same  moment.  What  fun  it  would  have 
been  !" 

44  Ah,  you  may  laugh,"  returned  Bar- 
rington in  an  aggrieved  voice,  "  but  it  is 
no  laughing  matter  for  me,  I  can  tell  you. 
What  a  nuisance  it  is  that  people  won't 
be  content  to  mind  their  own  business  ! 
And  what  earthly  right  has  Mrs.  Ashley 
to  protest  against  anything  I  may  do  ?  I 
never  heard  of  anything  so  coolly  imper- 
tinent. ' ' 

"  Ah,  that's  the  way  of  the  world.  A 
few  months  ago  you  would  have  allowed 
that  she  had  some  reason  for  being  inter- 
ested in  your  proceedings.  But  we 
needn't  mind  poor  Mrs.  Ashley  now. 
What  is  it  that  you  want  me  to  do  for 
you  ?  For  I  presume  you  want  some- 
thing?" 

44 1  told  you  what  I  wanted — only  to 
have  a  talk  with  you.  I  should  like  to 
have  your  opinion  about  it  all." 
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1 '  What  do  you  wish  me  to  deliver  an 
opinion  upon,  Harry  ?  Upon  the  ad- 
visability of  your  marrying  Jeanne  de 
Mersac,  or  upon  your  chance  of  succeed- 
ing with  her?" 

Well,  upon  both  points.  I  should 
never  have  supposed  that  you  would 
have  approved  of  such  a  match  ;  but  it 
seems  that  you  do — at  least  you  have 
done  your  best  to  bring  it  about — and  I 
wish  you  would  gratify  my  curiosity  by 
telling  me  why.  I  never  was  more  as- 
tonished in  my  life  than  when  I  heard 
that  you  had  asked  Mademoiselle  de 
Mersac  to  stay  with  you.  I  always  fancied 
you  were  bent  upon  marrying  me  to 
Helen  Ashley,  who,  I  must  confess, 
would  have  been  a  more  suitable  person 
from  your  point  of  view. ' ' 

"You  don't  know  much  about  my 
point  of  view,  I  daresay, ' '  observed  Miss 
Barrington.  "  I  have  shifted  it  about  a 
good  deal  in  the  course  of  my  life,  trying 
to  get  face  to  face  with  things,  and  to  see 
them  as  they  are  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  I 
have  ever  quite  succeeded.  One  can  but 
do  one's  best.  When  I  was  convinced 
that  you  really  did  love  this  girl,  I  did 
not  wish  you  to  marry  any  one  but  her. 
I  have  always  thought  that  a  love-match 
would  by  the  saving  of  you.  With  Helen 
you  would  have  got  on  well  enough  ;  but 
you  would  have  been  perpetually  away 
from  home  ;  and  you  would  have  become 
more  and  more  selfish  as  you  grew  older ; 
and  then  I  should  have  been  in  constant 
terror  of  your  falling  in  love  with  some- 
body else,  and  perhaps  running  away 
with  her.  All  I  trust  is  that  you  will  be 
as  true  to  Jeanne  as  I  am  sure  she  will 
be  to  you." 

"You  need  have  no  fear  on  that 
score,"  answered  Barrington  with  de- 
cision. "  I  have  never  loved  any  one  in 
my  life  but  her  ;  and  I  shall  never  love 
anyone  else." 

"  Ah  !  Well,  I  suppose  you  had  bet- 
ter go  upstairs  now,  and  tell  her  so. 
You  will  find  her  in  the  drawing-room." 

"  Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry,  Aunt  Su- 
san. I  have  told  her  so  already,  as  it 
happens  ;  and  that  is  why  I  am  in  such 
trouble  and  perplexity  at  this  moment." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have 
proposed  to  her,  and  been  refused  ?" 

'•  Not  exactly  that  ;  but  something 
very  like  it.  I  spoke  plainly  to  her  last 
night,  at  Windsor,  and  she  wouldn't  lis- 


ten to  me.  She  said  that  what  I  asked 
for  was  an  impossibility — or  words  to  that 
effect.  I  never  was  more  taken  aback  in 
my  life." 

"  Ha,  ha  ! — so  I  should  imagine.  You 
naturally  expected  that  she  would  rush 
into  your  arms.  How  disappointing  it 
must  have  been  for  you  !  You  can  but 
try  again  though.  Surely  it  is  not  in 
feminine  nature  to  refuse  a  second  offer 
of  your  hand  and  heart." 

"  My  dear  Aunt  Susan,  you  are  per- 
fectly welcome  to  laugh  at  me,  and  I  hope 
you  enjoy  it.  Sneers  of  that  kind  won't 
make  me  in  the  least  angry,  because  iltCy 
a  que  la  vtrite*  qui  bksse,  and  I  do  not 
happen  to  be  the  coxcomb  that  you  try 
to  make  me  out.  I  believe  that  Jeanne 
de  Mersac  loves  me  ;  and  if  you  choose 
to  think  me  conceited  for  so  believing,  I 
can't  help  it.  I  am  not  going  to  waste 
my  breath  and  your  time  in  proving — as 
I  could,  if  I  chose — that  there  is  no  con- 
ceit at  all  in  such  an  assumption.  What 
I  want  to  know,  and  what  I  came  here  to 
ask  you,  is  whether  you  will  use  your  in- 
fluence with  her  on  my  behalf.  Will 
you  try  to  make  her  understand  that  it  is 
an  absurdly  mistaken  idea  of  duty  that 
binds  her  to  that  Saint-Luc  fellow  ?  She 
will  not  listen  to  me,  because  I  cannot 
pretend  to  be  a  disinterested  adviser ; 
but  if  you  were  to  speak,  I  think  it  might 
have  some  effect  upon  her. ' ' 

And  so  this  was  the  errand  upon  which 
you  came,  was  it?"  said  Aunt  Susan, 
with  an  odd  look.  "  No,  no,  my  good 
friend,  you  are  not  quite  such  a  fool  as 
that.  What  you  did  come  for  was  to  get 
some  one  to  back  up  your  faint  resolu- 
tion. Don't  interrupt  me.  I  believe 
you  love  the  girl,  and  you  can't  help  your 
temperament,  I  suppose  ;  but  I  know 
that,  if  I  had  chosen,  I  could  have  got 
you  to  leave  this  house  this  morning  with- 
out breathing  another  word  to  her  about 
marriage." 

"  Upon  my  word,  this  is  going  rather 
too  far  !"  exclaimed  Barrington,  starting 
to  his  feet,  and  showing  signs  of  losing 
his  temper  at  last.  "  You  have  no  right 
to  assume  that  I  should  behave  like  a 
blackguard  under  any  circumstances.  I 
am  not  one  of  those  people  who  act  upon 
first  impulses,  and  I  daresay  I  often 
change  my  mind  ;  but  when  once  I  have 
pledged  myself,  I  do  not  go  back  from 
my  word.     I  should  never  have  asked 
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Mademoiselle  de  Mersac  to  marry  me  if 
I  had  had  any  thought  of  backing  out  of 
it  afterward  ;  and  now,  whether  I  am  ac- 
cepted or  refused,  I  shall  always  remain 
true  to  her." 

"Well,  well,"  sighed  Miss  Barring- 
ton,  *4 1  hope  so,  I'm  sure.  I  hope  I 
haven't  been  making  an  old  fool  of  my- 
self— but  one  never  knows.  If  you 
don't  go  upstairs  now  you  will  hardly 
have  time  to  get  through  what  you  have 
to  say  before  the  luncheon-bell  rings. 
Please  go,  and  leave  me  in  peace ;  I 
want  to  read  my  paper." 

But  Barrington  would  not  go  yet.  His 
aunt  had  not  been  far  wrong  in  her  as- 
sertion that  his  visit  to  her  had  been 
prompted  rather  by  a  craving  for  moral 
support  than  for  any  want  of  actual  help 
or  advice.  He  wished  to  be  assured  that 
this  contemplated  marriage  would  not  be 
looked  upon  as  an  act  of  folly  by  the 
world.  He  wanted  to  be  patted  on  the 
back — to  be  contradicted  a  little — to 
have  the  opportunity  of  demonstrating 
that  he  knew  what  he  was  about,  and 
that  he  loved  not  only  well,  but  wisely. 
And  Miss  Barrington  let  him  have  his 
say,  laying  down  her  newspaper  again, 
and  hearing  him  out  with  great  patience 
to  the  end. 

4  4  What  an  extraordinary  character 
yours  is,  Harry !"  she  exclaimed,  at 
length.  "  I  don't  suppose  there  is  an- 
other man  in  the  world  who  would  have 
spent  half  an  hour  in  haranguing  an  old 
woman  about  his  undying  love,  while  the 
object  of  it  was  in  another  room  close  by, 
alone,  and  waiting  for  him. ' ' 

Barrington  laughed.  He  was  quite 
himself  again  by  this  time,  and  wondered 
how  he  could  have  felt  so  uneasy  in  spirit 
as  he  had  done  earlier  in  the  morning. 

"lam  going  up  to  the  drawing-room 
now,"  he  said.  4*  I  suppose  I  shall  see 
you  again  by  and  by." 

He  opened  the  door  as  he  spoke,  but 
did  not  pass  through  it ;  for,  while  he 
had  been  talking,  yet  another  visitor  had 
been  demanding  a  private  interview  with 
Miss  Barrington,  and  was  at  this  moment 
announced  by  the  butler. 

44  Mr.  Ashley."  It  was  more  than 
Miss  Barrington's  patience  could  stand. 

44  This  was  wanting  !"  she  ejaculated 
audibly.  Then  she  got  up  and  said,  in 
a  resolute  voice, 

44  How  are  you,  Mr.  Ashley?    Now, 


please,  before  you  open  your  statement, 
permit  me  to  say  distinctly  and  finally 
that  I  decline  to  be  badgered  in  my  own 
den.  All  the  morning  through  one  per- 
son after  another  has  been  taking  my 
room  by  storm,  and  trying,  in  every  con- 
ceivable way,  to  put  roe  into  a  rage.  Up 
to  this  moment  I  have  borne  with  it  all ; 
but  to  everything  there  must  be  an  end  : 
and  I  have  never  set  myself  up  as  a  rival 
to  Job.  I  suppose  you  know  that  your 
wife  has  been  here  already  ?' ' 

44  I  haven't  seen  my  wife,"  answered 
Mr.  Ashley.  "  I  have  only  just  arrived 
from  Holmhurst." 

And  then  Miss  Barrington  perceived 
that  something  had  gone  wrong.  Mr. 
Ashley's  naturally  loud  voice  was  low- 
ered almost  to  a  whisper ;  his  placid 
countenance  wore  an  expression  of  deep 
solemnity  and  concern,  and  his  forehead 
was  wrinkled  into  a  portentous  frown. 

41 1  don't  know  what  you  are  talking 
about,"  he  said.  "  I  want  to  see  Jane  ; 
1  have  some  bad  news  for  her.  Her 
brother  is  dying,  I  am  afraid." 

14  Good  God  !"  exclaimed  Barrington, 
44  you  don't  mean  that." 

44  Yes  ;  a  telegram  came  for  her  this 
morning,"  replied  Mr.  Ashley,  feeling  in 
his  pocket  for  the  paper.  I  guessed  what 
it  might  be,  and  I  thought  it  better  to 
open  it  than  to  send  it  on  by  post.  Here  it 
is,  if  you  like  to  read  it.  1  wish  one  of 
you  would  break  it  to  the  poor  girl,  I'm 
such  a  bad  hand  at  anything  of  that  sort. ' ' 

Barrington  took  the  telegram,  which 
was  from  Saint-Luc,  and  was  dated  from 
an;  hotel  in  Geneva.  44  Please  come  at 
once  L6on  is  very  ill  of  fever.  There 
is  still  hope."  That  was  all ;  and  the 
words  struck  Barrington  as  being  need- 
lessly few  and  curt.  He  read  it  aloud, 
and  then  said,  *4  Hang  the  fellow  !  he 
might  have  spent  another  shilling  or  two 
in  sending  some  details. ' ' 

41  Nonsense,"  returned  Miss  Barring- 
ton ;  l4  one  can't  break  things  gently  by 
telegram.  Go  and  tell  her,  Harry,  as 
quickly  as  you  can,  and  I  will  look  up 
the  trains. ' ' 

44  Hadn't  you  better  do  it  ?"  suggested 
Barrington,  who  had  a  horror  of  painful 
scenes.  44  A  woman  understands  bet- 
ter—" 

44  Very  well.  Give  me  the  telegram 
then.  And  be  so  good  as  to  ring  the 
bell,  and  say  that  I  shall  want  my  maid 
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to  pack  up  my  things  and  be  ready  to 
start  on  a  journey  to-night.  I  can't  let 
Jeanne  go  alone.  You  will  find  a  For- 
eign Bradshaw  somewhere.  Just  make 
out  the  quickest  route  to  Geneva,  will 
you,  while  I  am  upstairs  ?" 

Barrington  obeyed  his  aunt's  instruc- 
tions mechanically.  He  rang  the  bell, 
and  gave  the  necessary  orders  to  the  but- 
ler ;  he  got  out  Bradshaw,  and  a  slip  of 
paper,  and  jotted  down  the  hours  of  ar- 
rival and  departure  of  the  express  trains  ; 
he  listened  to  the  mournful  comments 
and  surmises  of  Mr.  Ashley,  and  by  de- 
grees came  to  a  sense  of  the  calamity  that 
had  happened,  and  of  what  some  of  its 
probable  consequences  would  be.  He 
was  very  sorry  for  Jeanne,  very  sorry  for 
L£on,  whom  he  had  always  liked,  and  he 
was  also  exceedingly  sorry  for  himself. 
If  only  he  had  gone  up  to  the  drawing- 
room  ten  minutes  earlier,  instead  of  re- 
maining to  talk  sentiment  to  an  unsym- 
pathetic listener,  how  different  would 
have  been  his  position  with  regard  to 
Jeanne  at  that  moment !  Had  his  offer 
been  accepted,  he,  too,  might  have  gone 
to  Switzerland  with  her  ;  but  now  he  felt 
that  if  he  were  allowed  to  bid  her  fare- 
well, it  would  be  as  much  as  he  could  ex- 
pect of  her  in  this  time  of  her  sorrow, 
and  certainly  there  could  be  no  possi- 
bility of  his  carrying  out  the  purpose 
which  had  brought  him  to  Bedford 
Square  that  morning.  It  was  very  bad 
luck,  he  could  not  help  thinking.  His 
heart  sank  at  the  idea  of  parting  from 
Jeanne.  He  dreaded  the  long  separation 
that  might  be  in  store  for  them  ;  he 
dreaded  the  effect  that  the  loss  of  her 
brother  might  have  upon  her  mind  ;  most 
of  all,  he  dreaded  her  return  to  the  com- 
panionship of  Saint-Luc. 

* '  Nothing  more  miserably  unfortunate 
could  possibly  have  happened!"  he  ejacu- 
lated aloud,  forgetful  of  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Ashley,  who,  however,  did  not  seem 
to  consider  the  expression  too  strong  a 
one. 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  agreed,  wagging  his 
head  dolefully — "  terrible  thing — ter- 
rible !  Poor  young  fellow !  To  go 
through  the  whole  campaign  without  a 
scratch,  and  then  get  bowled  over  by 
fever  at  the  last  minute — it  does  seem 
hard  lines  !  He  was  with  Bourbaki's 
army,  you  know,  and,  of  course,  crossed 
the  Swiss  frontier  the  other  day,  with  the 


rest  of  them.  They  seemed  to  have  died 
like  flies,  those  unlucky  beggars  ! — more 
from  cold  than  disease,  though,  I  fancy. 
Poor  Jane  will  be  dreadfully  cut  up  about 
this.  Very  kind  of  your  aunt  to  propose 
to  take  her  to  Geneva — most  kind,  I 
must  say.  I  had  been  thinking  I  ought 
to  go  myself  ;  but  there  wouldn't  be 
much  use  in  adding  another  person  to 
the  party  now,  would  there  ?" 

"  None  whatever,  I  should  say.  I 
would  offer  to  go — to  look  after  my  aunt, 
you  know — only  I  feel  convinced  that  she 
would  not  hear  of  it.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty about  the  journey,  and  I  think  when 
people  are  in  trouble  it  is  kindest  to 
leave  them  to  themselves  as  much  as 
possible." 

Whether  this  were  meant  as  a  gentle 
hint  to  Mr.  Ashley  or  not,  that  excellent 
gentleman  accepted  it  as  such.  He  got 
up,  took  his  hat,  stick,  and  gloves,  and 
said,  with  a  certain  air  of  relief, 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure-— yes,  you  are  right 
there,  Barrington,  I  think.  I  don't  see 
that  I  can  do  any  good  by  staying  here, 
and  I  may  very  likely  be  in  the  way. 
Will  you  bid  your  aunt  good-by  for  me, 
and  thank  her  very  much  for*her  kind- 
ness ?  And,  if  you  get  a  chance,  you 
might  just  say  a  kind  word  or  two  to 
Jane  ;  I  shouldn't  like  her  to  think  I  had 
forgotten  her.  Well,  good-morning  to 
you,  Barrington.  See  you  again  soon,  I 
daresay." 

And  so  presently  the  street-door  was 
shut  behind  Mr.  Ashley. 

After  a  time  Miss  Barrington  came 
down,  looking  very  serious  and  subdued. 

1 '  Jeanne  takes  it  with  wonderful  cour- 
age," she  said.  *'  She  has  gone  to  pack 
up,  and  she  talks  cheerfully,  and  says  she 
is  certain  her  brother  will  recover  ;  but 
she  is  looking  like  death  herself,  poor 
child,  all  the  time.  We  start  to-night,  of 
course.  At  what  time  does  the  tram  go  ? 
Half  past  eight  ? — very  well.  I  think, 
perhaps,  you  had  better  go  away  now, 
Harry.  You  might  meet  us  at  the  station 
and  see  us  off,  if  you  like." 

"  I  wish  I  could  go  with  you  !" 

"  Yes,  but  I  am  afraid  that  would 
hardly  do.  I  will  telegraph  to  you  as 
soon  as  we  arrive,  and  will  write  all  par- 
ticulars by  the  first  post." 

With  this  promise  Barrington  was  fain 
to  be  content.  He  went  away  very  sorrow- 
fully, and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  alone 
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in  his  rooms,  dining  early,  so  as  to  be  at 
the  station  before  the  travellers.  Amid 
the  hurry  and  confusion  of  taking  tickets 
and  registering  luggage,  he  saw  them  only 
for  a  few  moments,  and  could  but  find 
time  to  whisper  a  word  or  two  of  sym- 
pathy and  encouragement  to  Jeanne.  He 
had  intended  to  beg  her  to  write  to  him  ; 
but  at  the  last  moment  he  felt  reluctant 
to  obtrude  himself  upon  her,  and  only 
said,  with  a  sigh,  '  *  I  wonder  how  long 
it  will  be  before  I  hear  of  you  again  ?" 

' '  Miss  Harrington  will  be  sure  to  let 
you  know  as  soon  as  we  reach  our  jour- 
ney's end,"  answered  Jeanne. 

Her  voice  was  as  clear  as  usual ;  and 
when  she  gave  her  ungloved  hand  to  Bar- 
rington,  just  before  the  train  started,  he 
noticed  that  it  was  quite  steady  and  cool. 
Knowing  her  as  well  as  he  did  by  that 
time,  he  did  not  misjudge  her  on  account 
of  her  outward  serenity  ;  but  he  would 
certainly  have  been  better  pleased  if  she 
had  given  him  to  understand,  were  it  ever 
so  faintly,  that  it  gave  her  some  pain  to 
leave  him. 

Chapter  XXXVII. 

BY   THE    LAKE   OF    GENEVA. 

Jeanne  and  Miss  Barrington,  arriv- 
ing at  the  Geneva  railway  station  weary 
and  dispirited,  after  an  unbroken  journey 
from  London,  were  rather  alarmed  when 
a  servant  from  the  Hotel  de  l'£cu,  having 
informed  himself  of  their  identity,  took 
off  his  cap,  and  produced  a  note  ad- 
dressed to  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac.  It 
was  so  far  more  likely,  they  felt,  to  bring 
them  bad  news  than  good.  But 
Jeanne,  tearing  open  the  envelope  with 
cold  hands,  found  to  her  relief  that  it 
only  contained  a  line  or  two  from  Saint- 
Luc,  apologizing  for  his  inability  to  meet 
her  at  the  station.  Until  her  arrival,  he 
said,  he  did  not  like  to  leave  his  charge, 
who,  however,  was  no  worse — if  any- 
thing a  shade  better — than  when  he  had 
sent  off  his  telegram. 

"  So  far,  so  good !"  cried  Miss 
Barrington,  reviving  a  little  when  this 
intelligence  was  read  out  to  her.  *  *  Now 
don't  let  us  hurry  off  at  once,  but  wait 
for  our  luggage,  and  have  baths  and 
breakfast  before  we  attempt  to  do  any- 
thing more.  If  you  are  going  to  help  in 
nursing  your  brother,  you  must  not 
begin  by  being  tired  out." 


But  Jeanne's  patience  was  hardly  equal 
to  the  following  of  this  sound  advice. 
She  did,  perforce,  remain  at  the  station 
till  her  luggage  was  delivered  to  her, 
but  as  soon  as  she  reached  the  hotel  she 
left  Miss  Barrington  to  order  what  she 
pleased  in  the  way  of  rooms  and  food, 
and,  begging  one  of  the  waiters  to  show 
her  her  brother's  room,  followed  him 
upstairs. 

The  man  knocked  gently  at  the  door 
of  a  bedroom  on  the  first  floor,  and  im- 
mediately Saint-Luc  came  out ;  and, 
taking  Jeanne  by  the  hand,  led  her  into 
a  small  adjoining  sitting-room. 

"  Leon  is  certainly  a  little  better," 
said  he.  "  The  doctor  is  more  hopeful 
about  him  to-day  than  he  was  yesterday,  ^ 
and  if  he  begins  to  mend  now  all  may 
yet  be  well.  I  trust  I  did  not  do  wrong 
in  telegraphing  for  you." 

"  Wrong!  no,  indeed!  If  you  had 
not  telegraphed  I  should  never  have  for- 
given— I  mean  it  was  very  kind  of  you 
to  do  so.     Now  I  must  see  him." 

"  One  moment,  mademoiselle.  I 
thought  you  ought  to  be  at  hand,  in  case 
things  came  to  the  worst ;  but  unless 
you  insist  upon  it,  it  would  perhaps  be 
better  for  you  not  to  go  into  your 
brother's  room.  You  have  not  yet  heard 
what  his  illness  is. " 

"  You  told  me  it  was  fever.  But  it 
does  not  in  the  least  signify,  I  have  no 
fear  of  infection." 

"  It  is  scarlet  fever." 

"  Nothing  worse  than  that !"  ex- 
claimed Jeanne,  much  relieved. 

"  That  may  be  bad  enough  sometimes. 
And  it  is  very  infectious." 

M  Not  until  the  patient  is  recovering, 
I  believe.  But  I  should  certainly  claim 
the  right  to  nurse  him,  whatever  might 
be  his  disease." 

*  ■  I  expected  as  much  ;  only  it  was  my 
duty  to  warn  you.  Mademoiselle,  you 
must  not  be  too  much  shocked  when  you 
see  poor  Leon.  He  has  been  very  ill, 
and  is  greatly  altered — not  by  the  fever 
alone.  He  would  not  have  succumbed 
to  it  so  easily  as  he  has  done  if  he  had 
not  been  thoroughly  shakened  and 
weakened  by  the  last  weeks  of  the  war." 
Jeanne  glanced  at  Saint-Luc,  and  noticed 
that  he  too  was  much  changed.  He  was 
as  thin  as  a  greyhound  ;  there  was  a 
plentiful  sprinkling  of  gray  in  his  black 
hair    and    mustache  ;   his  cheeks  were 
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hollow,  his  face  tanned,  weather-beaten, 
and  scored  with  deep  lines  ;  and  in  his 
eyes,  which  seemed  to  have  doubled  in 
size,  there  was  a  weary  patient  look 
which  Jeanne  had  never  seen  there  be- 
fore. 

"You  are  not  well  yourself,  mon- 
sieur," she  said  gently. 

"  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
me  ;  I  am  by  no  means  as  ill  as  I  look. 
But  one  does  not  go  through  such  a 
march  as  that  last  one  of  ours  without 
bearing  some  traces  of  it  afterward.  It 
has  killed  many  of  us,  and  turned 
many  more  into  old  men.  And  I  per- 
sonally have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  unhappiness  lately ;  my  poor  regi- 
ment all  but  annihilated— half  my  friends 
killed,  or  dead  of  fatigue  and  exposure — 
disaster  following  disaster — our  miser- 
able retreat  into  Switzerland — and,  to 
crown  all,  this  illness  of  Leon's.  That 
is  the  worst  thing  that  has  happened  to 
me  yet.  All  through  our  misfortunes 
my  one  consolation  has  been  that  he  was 
still  well  and  unhurt,  and  my  one  hope 
was  that  I  should  be  able  to  restore  him 
to  you  safe  and  sound  at  the  end  of  the 
war.     But  it  was  not  to  be." 

There  was  an  odd,  pathetic  break  in 
the  man's  voice  which  both  touched  and 
surprised  Jeanne,  and  made  her  in- 
voluntarily draw  nearer  to  him.  '*  Dear 
M.  de  Saint- Luc,"  she  said,  "  I  know 
you  have  been  all  that  is  good  and  kind 
to  Leon,  and  I  never  can  thank  you 
enough  for  all  that  you  have  done  for 
him  ;  but  neither  you  nor  any  one  else 
could  have  kept  him  from  catching  a 
fever." 

44  No.  All  we  can  do  now  is  to  pray 
for  him." 

*  *  You  do  sometimes  pray,  then,  now  ?" 

44  Mafoiy  yes,"  answered  Saint-Luc, 
with  a  faint  smile.  '  *  I  have  looked  on 
at  so  many  horrors  and  so  much  suffer- 
ing of  late  that  I  have  come  to  see  that 
there  must  be  another  life  after  this. 
They  tell  me  that  that  is  not  a  logical 
conclusion  ;  but  if  it  be  a  true  one,  I 
can  afford  to  do  without  the  logic.  You 
told  me  once  that  you  would  pray  for 
me  ;  and  sometimes  I  have  fancied  that 
your  prayers  were  bearing  some  fruit. 
But  1  must  not  talk  of  myself  any  more. 
I  will  take  you  at  once  to  see  L£on  ;  but 
you  must  eat  and  rest  before  you  can 
possibly  be  fit  to  begin  nursing  him." 


And  without  further  preface  Saint- 
Luc  led  the  way  into  the  small  room 
where  poor  L£on  lay,  wasted  to  a  shadow 
of  his  former  self  by  privation  and  ill- 
ness, and  muttering  incoherently  as  he 
tossed  to  and  fro  in  the  delirium  of  the 
fever. 

By  the  bedside  was  seated  a  white- 
capped  Sister  of  Charity,  whom  Jeanne 
could  not  at  first  help  regarding  with  a 
slight  twinge  of  jealousy,  but  to  whose 
presence  she  became  quite  reconciled 
when  Saint-Luc  spoke  of  her  in  terms 
of  the  deepest  gratitude. 

41  But  for  the  good  Sister  there,"  said 
he,  *  *  I  do  not  know  whether  we  should 
have  kept  our  patient  alive  till  now. 
You  and  I,  mademoiselle,  are  willing  to 
do  our  best ;  but  neither  of  us,  I  sup- 
pose, knows  much  more  of  the  art  of 
nursing  the  sick  than  we  do  of  the  study 
of  medicine,  and  if  we  were  left  to  our- 
selves we  should  be  making  mistakes 
every  hour." 

Jeanne  saw  that  her  first  impulse, 
which  had  been  to  dispense  with  this 
stranger's  services,  and  to  undertake  the 
whole  care  of  her  brother  herself,  had 
been  guessed  ;  and  saw  also  that  it  had 
been  a  foolish  one.  Before  twenty-four 
hours  were  over  she  had  fully  recognized 
her  own  lack  of  skill,  and  was  thankful 
enough  to  have  an  experienced  person 
at  hand  to  give  her  directions. 

For  many  days  L£on  hovered  between 
life  and  death.  Long  after  the  fever 
had  left  him  the  doctors  shook  their 
heads  over  his  case,  and  would  not  say 
that  they  considered  him  out  of  danger  ; 
and  though  Jeanne  exhausted  herself  in 
efforts  to  get  a  plain  answer  out  of  these 
grave  gentlemen,  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  she  did  not  succeed.  The  young 
man's  whole  system  had  received  a 
shock,  it  appeared  ;  and  there  were  com- 
plications— not  necessarily  dangerous 
ones — still  such  as  must  give  cause  for 
some  anxiety — etc.,  etc.  But  in  the  end 
the  complications  disappeared,  or  were 
conquered  ;  and  then  it  remained  only 
to  get  up  the  invalid's  strength. 

And  so,  in  the  early  spring  days, 
when  the  buds  of  the  chestnut-trees  were 
beginning  to  show  tufts  of  green,  and 
the  snow  was  melting  off  the  lower 
mountains,  and  shadows  of  'detached 
clouds  sailed  over  the  ruffled  blue  sur- 
face of  the  lake,  a  party  of  four  persons 
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was  to  be  seen,  nearly  every  day,  getting 
into  the  carriage  which  was  waiting  for 
them  at  the  door  of  the  Hdtel  de  l'Ecu. 
First  a  tall  emaciated  young  man  would 
be  assisted  down  the  steps  and  into  the 
carriage  by  his  three  companions,  who 
then  proceeded  to  skirmish  round  him, 
placing  pillows  under  his  head,  covering 
him  up  to  the  nose  with  rugs,  and  carry- 
ing out  their  several  plans  for  his  com- 
fort without  any  regard  whatever  to  the 
feeble  protestations  which  he  apparently 
raised  from  time  to  time.  Having 
arranged  matters  to  their  satisfaction, 
two  ladies,  an  elderly  and  a  young  one, 
would  take  their  places  respectively  be- 
side and  opposite  to  the  invalid,  while 
the  fourth  person,  a  bronzed,  grizzle- 
headed  gentleman,  would  scramble  up 
on  to  the  box.  Then  tjie  heavy  vehicle 
would  move  away  at  a  slow  jog-trot, 
followed  by  the  eyes  of  the  neighbors, 
who  had  soon  grown  to  know  the 
strangers  well  by  sight,  and  to  feel  a 
sympathetic  interest  in  their  doings. 

The  driver  had  very  little  trouble,  at 
first,  with  these  quiet,  accommodating 
people,  who  allowed  themselves  to  be 
guided  entirely  by  his  wishes  with  regard 
to  the  question  of  destination,  and  were 
driven  out,  day  after  day,  along  the  most 
level  roads,  without  raising  any  protest 
against  the  monotony  of  their  routes. 
But  as  the  weather  grew  warmer,  and 
the  sick  gentleman  stronger,  they  be- 
came restive,  and  insisted  upon  being 
taken  to  higher  ground — tp  the  slopes  of 
the  Grand  Sal£ve,  or  to  the  hills  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  lake,  whence  they 
could  get  a  peep  of  the  chain  of  Mont 
Blanc  ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  their 
drive,  they  espied  a  likely  spot  in  one  of 
the  sunny  meadows  that  lay  on  qither 
side  of  the  way,  they  would  not  un- 
frequently  call  a  halt,  and  carrying  off 
the  rugs  and  carriage-cushions,  would 
improvise  out  of  their  materials  a  couch 
for  their  charge,  would  group  themselves 
around  him,  and  so  linger  on  by  the 
hour  together,  quite  forgetful  of  the 
patient  coachman  and  horses  who  were 
waiting  their  good  pleasure  by  the  road- 
side. 

At  such  times  as  these  Miss  Barring- 
ton  commonly  rose,  after  a  few  minutes, 
leaving  L6on  enthroned  between  Saint- 
Luc  and  Jeanne,  and  wandered  away  by 
herself.    Poor  Miss  Barrington  had  been 


growing  more  and  more  uneasy  in  her 
mind  ever  since  the  first  days  of  her  so- 
journ in  Geneva.  She  began  to  wish 
most  heartily  that  she  had  not  interfered 
with  the  course  of  Jeanne's  destiny,  and 
to  dread  the  consequences  of  her  rash- 
ness. She  consoled  herself  a  little  by 
thinking  that,  when  all  was  said  and 
done,  Jeanne  was  in  love  with  Barring- 
ton,  and  not  with  Saint-Luc.  "  But, 
dear  me!"  she  would  often  sigh,  when 
she  was  thinking  matters  over  in  the 
seclusion  of  her  own  room,  '  *  how  is  it 
possible  that  she  can  have  made  such  a 
mistake  !  Harry  is  a  very  good  fellow 
in  his  way  ;  but  he  is  no  more  to  be 
compared  with  this  M.  de  Saint-Luc  than 
a  dickey-bird  is  with  an  eagle.  And  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  the  man  simply  adores 
her — it  is  easy  to  see  that.  Harry  will 
never  adore  anybody.  He  will  break 
Jeanne's  heart,  I  daresay,  before  he  has 
done  with  her ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
she  will  have  broken  the  heart  of  the 
other  lover.  A  pretty  mess  we  have 
made  of  it  all  between  us  !" 

Saint-Luc  had  achieved  a  facile  con- 
quest of  Miss  Barrington.  His  hand- 
some face  and  his  subdued,  grave 
manners  made  the  more  impression  upon 
her  because  her  nephew's  description  of 
the  Vicomte  had  led  her  to  fancy  him  a 
very  different  person.  She  had  ex- 
pected to  meet  a  smirking,  gesticulating 
little  Frenchman,  with  a  waxed  mus- 
tache, who  would  be  always  laying  his 
hand  on  his  heart,  and  ogling  and  flirt- 
ing, and  getting  in  everybody's  way ; 
and  the  actual  man  was  so  very  unlike 
this  imaginary  presentment  of  him  that 
she  would  have  been  predisposed  in  his 
favor,  even  if  his  devotion  to  Jeanne, 
his  watchful  care  of  L6on,  and  his 
courtesy  toward  herself  had  not  quite 
won  her  heart.  Encountering  one  an- 
other constantly  by  L6on's  bedside,  and 
discussing  his  chances  of  recovery  to- 
gether, at  other  times,  more  freely  than 
they  could  do  when  Jeanne  was  present, 
these  two  became  fast  friends.  Saint- 
Luc's  English  vocabulary  was  somewhat 
limited,  and  not  adapted  for  indiscrimi- 
nate use — being  composed  chiefly  of 
pithy  expressions  learned  from  Anglo- 
Parisian  grooms  and  jockeys  in  days 
gone  by — but  Miss  Barrington  brushed 
up  her  French,  and  before  long  she  and 
Saint- Luc  were  upon  a  footing  of  perfect 
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mutual  comprehension  and  esteem. 
And  how  Miss  Barrington 's  conscience 
troubled  her  sorely  in  that  she  was  play- 
ing a  traitor's  part  toward  this  kind  and 
unsuspecting  gentleman ;  for  almost 
every  post  brought  her  letters  from 
Harry,  asking  endless  questions  about 
Saint-Luc  and  his  relations  toward 
Jeanne — questions  which  she  had 
promised  to  answer,  and  did  answer — 
feeling,  all  the  time,  that  she  was  no 
better  than  a  spy  in  a  friendly  camp. 
And  so,  as  the  days  went  on,  she  became 
more  and  more  taciturn,  and  would 
often,  as  has  been  said,  wander  away 
from  the  three  younger  people,  by  whom 
her  absence  was  scarcely  noticed. 

Nor  was  Miss  Barrington  the  only 
firm  friend  whom  Saint- Luc  earned  for 
himself  during  the  long  weeks  of  L6on's 
illness  and  convalescence.  If  Jeanne's 
heart  had  been  hard  enough  to  hold  out 
against  the  spectacle  of  this  stalwart 
soldier  converted  into  a  sick  nurse,  and 
watching  unweariedly,  night  and  dayf  in 
her  brother's  room — if  she  could  have 
withstood  his  gentleness,  his  thought  for 
others,  and  his  determination  neither  to 
give  up  hope  himself,  nor  to  let  those 
about  him  do  so,  her  obduracy  must  have 
been  vanquished  when  L£on  grew  strong 
enough  to  relate  some  of  his  war  experi- 
ences, and  to  talk  about  his  dear  colonel, 
of  whose  courage  and  modesty  and  kind- 
ness he  was  never  tired  of  giving  in- 
stances. The  young  fellow  was  in  a 
very  weak  state,  and  he  could  not  so 
much  as  mention  Saint-Luc's  name 
without  the  tears  rising  into  his  eyes. 
Jeanne's  last  lingering  remnant  of  preju- 
dice against  her  fiance*  died  away  as 
she  listened.  To  her  he  was  no 
longer  the  same  person  who  had  sickened 
her  very  soul  with  flattery,  and  whom  she 
had  almost  insulted,  by  way  of  return, 
in  old  Algerian  days.  That  Saint-Luc 
— that  card-playing,  lady-killing,  un- 
manly Parisian — was  dead — or  rather, 
had  never  existed  ;  and  here,  in  his 
place,  was  a  brave  soldier,  a  perfect  gen- 
tleman, a  delightful  companion,  of  whose 
friendship  any  one  might  be  proud. 

And  certainly  it  was  true  that  the  war 
had  in  many  respects  changed  Saint-Luc 
for  the  better.  Some  superficial  foppish- 
ness, a  certain  half-veiled  insolence  of 
manner,  had  been  purged  from  him  by 
the  terrible  realities  amid  which  he  had 


lived  for  six  months.  He  was  more 
sure  of  himself  and  less  sensitive  than  of 
yore.  But  what  set  him  at  his  ease 
more  than  anything  else  was  his  speedy 
discovery  that  he  need  no  longer  fear 
mistrust  or  misjudgment  from  Jeanne. 
Meeting  daily  in  Leon's  bedroom,  com- 
paring notes  as  to  his  treatment,  discuss- 
ing plans  for  his  removal  from  Geneva, 
and  talking  over  the  various  phases  of 
the  crisis  he  had  just  passed  through, 
he  and  she  drew  imperceptibly  nearer  to 
one  another,  and  reached  at  last  a  degree 
of  intimacy  from  which  neither  of  them 
could  have  retreated,  even  if  so  minded. 
But  neither  in  the  sick-room,  nor  in  the 
course  of  any  of  the  drives  and  walks 
which  they  took  together  by  the  shores 
of  the  lake,  was  any  reference  made  to 
the  engagement  ^which  still  bound  them 
both.  That  question  appeared  to  be,  by 
common  consent,  left  in  abeyance. 
L6on  was  the  connecting  link  between 
them  ;  and  it  was  upon  L6on  almost  ex- 
clusively that  their  conversations  turned. 

But  of  course  this  sort  of  life  could  not 
go  indefinitely.  It  was  but  an  entr'acte, 
at  the  close  of  which  the  personages  with 
whom  we  are  concerned  knew  that  they 
must  resume  their  several  parts  in  the 
drama  of  life  ;  and  if  two  of  them  were 
in  no  great  hurry  to  make  a  fresh  start, 
the  remaining  couple  were  less  patiently 
disposed.  Miss  Barrington  was  feverish- 
ly anxious  to  get  the  distressing  scenes 
which  she  foresaw  over  and  done  with  ; 
and  L£on,  who  was  heartily  sick  of 
Geneva,  and  somewhat  overrated  his  re- 
turning strength,  importuned  the  doctor 
every  day  to  sanction  his  departure  for 
Algiers.  To  this,  however,  the  doctor 
would  not  consent.  The  journey  was  too 
long«nd  fatiguing  a  one, he  said,  to  be  at- 
tempted with  safety  yet  awhile  ;  but  he 
agreed  that  his  patient  required  some 
change  of  air  and  scene,  and  suggested 
Montreux,  at  the  other  end  of  the  lake,  as 
being,  from  its  sheltered  position,  better 
suited  to  an  invalid  than  (5eneva  ;  and 
L^on  was  rather  taken  with  the  idea. 
Anything  to  get  away  from  that  hateful 
town,  and  from  the  room  in  which  he 
had  passed  so  many  dismal  hours,  he 
said. 

To  Montreux  the  whole  party  accord- 
ingly shifted  their  quarters  one  mild, 
sunny  March  day  ;  and  with  the  change 
the   young   Marquis  began   to  recover 
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health  so  rapidly  that  it  was  evident  that 
he  would  not  be  persuaded  to  loiter  much 
longer  in  idleness  under  the  shadow  of 
the  rocks  and  crags  which  tower  above 
this  part  of  the  smiling  Lac  L£man.  He 
began  to  talk,  too,  in  a  vague  way,  about 
plans  for  the  future,  and  to  turn  his  eyes 
upon  Saint- Luc  in  a  questioning  manner 
embarrassing  alike  to  that  gentleman  and 
to  others. 

Whether  it  were  owing  to  -this  un- 
pleasant behavior  on  the  part  of  L6on, 
or  to  other  not  very  recondite  causes, 
certain  it  is  that  a  distinct  gloom  and 
disquietude  damped  the  gayety  of  the 
quartet  after  their  flitting.  Jeanne,  in 
particular,  lost  her  spirits  and  her 
appetite,  and,  at  such  times  as  her 
brother  did  not  require  her  attendance, 
either  shut  herself  up  in  her  own  room 
or  set  off  on  long  rambles,  in  which 
Saint-Luc  had  too  much  tact  to  offer  to 
bear  her  company. 

It  was  on  the  tenth  day  of  her  stay  at 
Montreux  that  she  wandered  up  the  hill- 
side, toward  the  hour  of  sunset,  to  that 
ugly,  but  finely-situated,  Protestant 
church  which  is  known  to  thousands  of 
Englishmen  and  women.  It  was  a 
beautiful,  warm,  still  evening.  The  sun 
was  sinking  in  a  blaze  of  fiery  and  golden 
clouds  behind  the  low  purple  rim  of  the 
Jura  Mountains  ;  the  snows  of  the  Dent 
du  Midi,  and  of  the  higher  peaks  on  the 
Savoy  side  of  the  lake,  were  flushed  with 
rosy  light ;  the  motionless  sheet  of  water 
which  bathed  their  base,  and  the  villages 
reflected  in  its  glassy  surface,  seemed 
not  less  serenely  lifeless  than  they  ;  and 
Jeanne,  leaning  over  the  stone  parapet 
of  the  churchyard,  and  looking  down 
upon  the  peaceful  picture  beneath  her, 
remembered  how,  on  just  such  an  even- 
ing as  this,  she  had  stood  with  Barring- 
ton  on  the  ramparts  at  Fort  Napoleon, 
and  had  seen,  to  her  dismay,  M.  de 
Saint-Luc  gallop  past  on  his  tired  horse, 
and  vanish  into  the  twilight  shades. 
The  scene  came  back  to  her  so  vividly, 
and  Saint-Luc's  image  was  so  present 
to  her  mind,  that  she  was  scarcely 
startled  when  the  man  himself  came 
suddenly  into  view,  and  slowly  approach- 
ing her,  sat  down  on  the  wall  by  her 
side.  She  was  not  startled  ;  but  her 
heart  beat  a  little  more  quickly,  for  she 
felt  intuitively  that  he  had  not  followed 
her  for  nothing,  and  that  the  interview 


which  she  had  been  dreading  for  some 
days  past  was  now  about  to  begin. 

44  Is  it  not  a  lovely  evening  ?"  she  said, 
without  turning  round. 

44  Yes.  L6on  wanted  to  come  out 
with  me,  but  I  would  not  let  him. 
Sunset  is  always  a  dangerous  time,  and 
he  must  beware  of  chills." 

11  He  is  much  stronger,  though,  this 
last  week  ;  don't  you  think  so  ?" 

44  So  much  stronger,  mademoiselle," 
answered  Saint-Luc,  smiling,  "  that 
Montreux  has  very  nearly  seen  the  last 
of  him,  I  suspect.  He  is  homesick, 
and  he  is  beginning  to  feel  the  want  of 
some  occupation  again — and  no  wonder. 
Man  is  born  to  labor,  and  is  never  quite 
hopelessly  unhappy  except  when  he  is 
idle.  That  is  one  of  the  things  I  have 
learned  in  the  last  few  months.  I,  who 
am  fitted  for  nothing  but  soldiering, 
mean  to  devote  the  remainder  of  my 
days  to  that  trade — supposing,  that  is  to 
say,  that  I  can  induce  our  future  rulers 
to  give  me  some  rank  in  the  army.  At 
present  I  hardly  know  what  I  am — a 
colonel  without  a  regiment,  or  a  sword, 
or  a  uniform.  Whether  the  coming 
Government  will  confirm  M.  Gambetta's 
officers  in  their  grades  is  an  open 
question.  We  shall  cut  a  queer  figure, 
some  of  us,  if  we  are  so  far  distinguished  ; 
but  I,  for  one,  intend  to  urge  my  claims, 
such  as  they  are  ;  and  in  these  cases  it 
is  half  the  battle  to  be  upon  the  spot. 
So  I  start  for  Versailles  to-morrow 
morning  ;  and  it  was  to  bid  you  good- 
by.  mademoiselle,  that  I  followed  on 
your  track  this  evening — which  must  be 
my  excuse  for  having  intruded  upon 
you." 

This  was  not  at  all  what  Jeanne  had 
expected.  She  was  troubled  and  taken 
by  surprise,  and  did  not  in  the  least  know 
how  much  might  be  intended  to  be 
implied  in  Saint-Luc's  "  Good-by." 

"  To-morrow  ?"  she  exclaimed;  "  that 
is  very  short  notice.  Why  did  you  not 
say  anything  about  your  plans  before  ? 
Why  must  you  leave  us  so  soon  ?" 

44  Because  you  do  not  want  me  any 
longer,"  replied  Saint-Luc  gently. 
44  L£on  is  in  a  fair  way  toward  complete 
recovery,  and  will  soon  be  able  to  take 
charge  of  you,  instead  of  being  taken 
charge  of.  Those  who,  as  I  do,  hope  to 
be  missed  a  little  should  be  careful  not 
to  outstay   their  welcome.     Moreover, 
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unless  I  return  to  France  at  once,  I 
shall  have  very  little  chance  of  getting 
what  1  want  out  of  those  gentlemen  at 
the  War  Office." 

"  And  when,"  asked  Jeanne,  looking 
straight  before  her,  '  *  may  we  expect  to 
see  you  again  ?" 

44  Ah!  who  knows?" 

Then  there  was  a  brief  interval  of 
silence,  during  which  Saint-Luc  more 
than  once  opened  his  lips,  as  if  about  to 
speak,  and  then  appeared  to  think  better 
of  it.     At  last  he  began  : 

"  Mademoiselle,  there  is  one  thing 
that  must  be  said  before  we  part.  I 
thought  at  first  that  I  would  go  away 
without  alluding  to  the  subject,  and 
would  leave  L6on  to  explain  everything 
to  you  ;  but  now  I  feel  that  I  would 
rather  tell  you  what  there  is  to  be 
told  myself.  You  understand,  of 
course,  that  what  I  am  speaking  of  is 
the  project  of  a  marriage  between  us 
which  once  existed,  but  which  I,  for  my 
part,  renounced  all  idea  of  some  months 
back.  It  was  then  that  I  discovered, 
quite  accidentally,  what  had  been  your 
motive  for  consenting  to  marry  me — a 
motive,  mademoiselle,  most  worthy  of 
you,  and  one  of  which  I  have  no  right  to 
complain,  but  which,  I  am  happy  to  tell 
you,  need  no  longer  influence  you.  I 
must  have  been  very  dense  not  to  have 
understood  from  the  beginning  how  mat- 
ters were,  for  I  remember  that  almost  the 
first  thing  you  did,  when  we  were  left 
alone  together  that  hot  afternoon  at  El- 
Biar — do  you  recollect  ? — was  to  say 
something  about  Leon's  so-called  debt 
to  me  ;  but  I  suppose  the  truth  is  that  I 
was  too  anxious  to  secure  what  I  longed 
for,  upon  any  terms,  to  look  closely  into 
the  way  in  which  it  might  come  to  me. 
I  knew  that  I  was  nothing  to  you  ;  but 
I  had  always  an  absurd  hope  that  I 
should  make  you  love  me  in  the  end,  and 
that,  somehow  or  other,  things  would 
come  right  as  soon  as  we  were  married." 

Saint-Luc  paused  ;  and  Jeanne  said, 
in  a  low  voice,  "  I  have  behaved  very 
badly  to  you,  but  it  was  to  save  Leon. 
And  I  did  not  know  then  how  good  you 
were.  I  thought — but  it  does  not  matter 
what  I  thought.  I  am  ashamed  of  it 
now — I  am  ashamed  of  myself  alto- 
gether." 

"  Dear  mademoiselle,  you  have  no 
reason  to  be  so.     You  told  me  the  truth 


quite  plainly,  only  I  was  too  dull  to 
understand  what  you  meant ;  and  if 
excuses  are  to  be  made  by  one  of  us  to 
the  other,  it  is  assuredly  not  from  you 
that  they  should  come.  1  have  done  mis- 
chief enough  already  by  my  selfishness 
and  stupidity  ;  but  happily  it  is  not 
irreparable  ;  and  you  will  soon  forget 
the  months  of  misery  that  you  have  had 
to  undergo  through  my  fault — soon  for- 
get them,  I  have  no  doubt." 

Saint-Luc  broke  off,  with  a  half-stifled 
sigh,  and  tossed  a  few  pebbles  over  the 
parapet,  while  Jeanne  sat  silently  watch- 
ing him.     After  a  time  he  resumed  : 

"  It  was  one  night  last  November  that 
I  found  out  the  truth.  We  had  been  in 
the  saddle  all  day,  moving  hither  and 
thither  on  the  outskirts  of  the  forest  of 
Marchenoir,  in  obedience  to  the  orders 
that  were  sent  us  from  time  to  time,  and 
hearing  the  cannon  always  in  the  dis- 
tance, but  knowing  nothing  of  what  was 
going  on,  or  whether  our  side  was  beaten 
or  victorious.  When  the  darkness  came 
on,  we  had  to  bivouac  as  best  we  could, 
without  shelter  or  fires — for  the  Prus- 
sians might  have  been  all  round  us  for 
anything  we  could  tell — and  as  it  was 
bitterly  cold,  and  a  few  flakes  of  snow 
were  falling,  neither  L6on  nor  I  at- 
tempted to  go  to  sleep.  We  sat  up  and 
tried  to  keep  ourselves  warm,  and  talked 
about  a  great  may  things  and  people — 
about  you,  among  the  rest.  I  suppose 
we  were  both  in  a  desponding  mood,  as 
half-frozen  and  half-starved  men  very 
generally  are  ;  and  I  remember  that  I 
spoke  more  openly  than  usual  of  the  un- 
happiness  and  hopelessness  of  my  life, 
and  said  a  great  deal  which  I  need  not 
repeat ;  to  which  L6on  rejoined  at  length 
that  he  had  more  reason  to  feel  wretched 
than  I  had,  because  his  conscience  would 
let  him  have  no  peace  when  he  thought 
of  what  he  had  brought  upon  you.  And 
so,  by  degrees,  it  all  came  out.  It  was 
as  if  my  eyes  had  been  suddenly  opened. 
Perhaps  you  may  think  that,  as  I  knew 
beforehand  that  you  did  not  care  for  me, 
what  he  said  need  not  have  startled  me 
so  much,  and  that  it  came  to  nearly  the 
same  thing  whether  you  married  me  be- 
cause your  friends  wished  it,  or  because 
you  wanted  to  relieve  your  brother  of  a 
debt.  But  there  is  a  difference  ;  and 
even  a  very  great  one,  to  my  mind.  All 
the  difference,  in  fact,  between  a  volun- 
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tary  and  a  compulsory  act  on  your  part. 
It  shocked  and  distressed  me  a  great  deal 
more  than  I  can  tell  you  ;  and  I  swore 
to  L£on,  then  and  there,  that  I  would 
neither  marry  you  against  your  will,  nor 
accept  one  single  franc  of  that  ridiculous 
money  from  him  in  any  shape  or  form. 
He  was  a  little  obstinate  about  it  at  first ; 
but  when  he  saw  that  he  was  hurting 
me,  as  well  as  making  me  angry  by  per- 
sisting, he  yielded,  and  promised  me 
that  the  subject  should  never  be  alluded 
to  again  between  us.  In  war  time,  you 
see,  and  when  a  man  is  carrying  his  life  in 
his  hand,  he  sees  more  clearly  what  duty 
and  hbnor  really  are  than  he  can  do 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  is 
less  likely  to  confound  them  with  the 
affectations  which  modern  society  often 
puts  in  their  place.  L£on  and  I  were 
good  friends  and  good  comrades — he 
had  rescued  me  from  being  taken 
prisoner,  and  very  possibly  from  being 
shot,  only  a  few  days  before — we  under- 
stood one  another,  and  I  think  we  both 
saw  that  it  would  be  almost  laughable 
that  I  should  ruin  either  his  life  or  yours 
because  I  had  once  done  a  silly  thing, 
and  had  made  it  appear  as  though  some 
preposterous  sum  were  due  from  him  to 
me. 

"  But  it  was  not  appearance  ;  the 
money  was  actually  due,"  objected 
Jeanne,  with  her  head  averted,  **  and  I 
still  feel  that  he  ought  to  pay  you." 

44  I  don't  think  you  can  quite  believe 
that  in  your  heart,  mademoiselle  ;  but, 
whether  or  no,  the  matter  is  one  between 
him  and  me,  and  it  is  done  with  now  for 
good  and  all.  And  so  that  is  the  end  of 
my  long  story.  I  thought  perhaps  you 
would  like  to  hear  from  my  own  lips 
that,  so  far  as  I  have  the  power  and  right 
to  say  so,  you  are  quite  free." 

Jeanne  neither  turned  her  face  toward 
Saint- Luc  nor  made  any  reply.  There 
are  situations  in  which  silence  seems  the 
only  possible  course,  and  she  felt  that 
this  was  one  of  them. 

"  I  cannot  say  anything,"  she  ex- 
claimed at  last,  in  a  sort  of  despair. 
4 '  What  is  there  to  be  said  ?  Ever  since  I 
have  known  you  I  have  had  nothing  but 
kindness  from  you  ;  and  in  return  I 
have  given  you  nothing  but  rudeness  and 
ingratitude.  I  took  you  for  something 
quite  different  from  what  you  are,  until 
the  other  day,  when  your  goodness  to 


L6on  enlightened  me  a  little.  But  that 
is  no  excuse.  I  can  only  entreat  you  to 
forgive  me — if  you  can. ' ' 

She  extended  her  hand,  which  Saint- 
Luc  took,  but  relinquished  again  directly. 

44  I  wish,"  said  Jeanne  wistfully, 
44  that  you  were  not  going  away  like  this. 
I  wish  you  could  come  and  live  close  to 
us  at  Algiers,  and  let  us  try  to  show  how 
grateful  we  are  to  you,  and  always  shall 
be,  as  long  as  we  live.  * ' 

44  I  am  afraid  that  plan  would  hardly 
succeed,"  answered  Saint-Luc  with  a 
rather  forced  laugh.  "You  would  not 
be  able  to  help  tiring  of  my  society  ;  and 
besides,  I  do  not  think  you  will  remain 
in  Algiers  all  your  life.  I  have  been 
talking  a  good  deal  with  your  friend 
Miss  Barrington  lately,  and  I  have  heard 
from  her — something  which  I  was  not 
unprepared  to  hear.  Dear  mademoiselle, 
he  is  coming  here — he  will  arrive  to- 
morrow ;  and  that  is  why  I  am  going 
away.  There  are  things  which  one  may 
be  resigned  to,  but  which  one  cannot 
bear  to  watch.  After  a  few  years  we 
may  meet  again,  I  hope  ;  just  at  first  it 
would  be  too  miserable.  I  always  liked 
him,  though  he  was  my  rival,  and  was 
not  very  amiable  to  me  ;  and  I  think  he 
will  make  you  happy.  But  no  one  can 
ever  love  you  more  than  1  do." 

Jeanne  did  not  attempt  to  dispute  or 
ignore  the  implication. 

"lam  very  sorry  for  you,"  she  said 
simply.  **  It  is  no  use  to  say  that  I  am 
not  worth  loving,  because  one  does  not 
love  people  for  what  they  are  worth,  but 
only  because  one  cannot  help  it.  I  wish 
with  all  my  heart  that  I  could  love  you, 
for  I  think  you  are  the  best  man  I  ever 
knew  ;  but  I  cannot — it  is  not  in  my 
power.  All  I  can  give  you  is  friend- 
ship ;  and  that  you  do  not  care  for. ' ' 

44  Indeed  I  do.  I  value  your  friend- 
ship more  than  anything  in  the  world, 
and  you  will  always  be  in  my  thoughts 
in  the  future,  just  as  you  have  been,  in 
the  past.  Only,  although  we  are  friends, 
we  must  remain  apart — at  any  rate  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  When  we  do  meet 
again  all  this  pain  and  disappointment 
will  be  an  old  story,  and  most  likely  you 
will  think  I  have  forgotten  it.  In  any 
case,  we  will  never  refer  to  it  again.  I 
shall  hear  of  you  often  through  Leon, 
who  has  promised  to  write  to  me,  and  I 
hope  he  will  never  have  to  tell  me  any- 
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thing  but  the  best  of  news  of  you,  and 
all  who  are  dear  to  you." 

Saint-Luc  was  certainly  behaving  very 
generously  ;  and  during  the  remaining 
half -hour  that  Jeanne  spent  with  him  in 
the  churchyard  she  did  what  she  could 
to  show  him  how  deeply  she  felt  his 
generosity.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  receive 
coals  of  fire  without  wincing  ;  and  when 
Jeanne  went  to  bed  that  night,  and 
mentally  passed  in  review  the  events  of  the 
evening,  she  felt  that  she  had  been  awk- 
ward and  ungracious,  and  had  left  many 
things  unsaid  which  she  would  never  be 
able  to  say  now. 

Chapter  XXXVIII. 

IN  WHICH  ALL   JEANNE'S  TROUBLES  ARE 

DISPERSED. 

The  next  morning  a  rather  dull  and 
melancholy  little  party  sat  down  to  the 
breakfast-table.  Saint-Luc  had  started 
very  early,  and  was  already  many  miles 
on  his  way  toward  France.  The  side 
of  the  table  where  he  had  been  wont  to 
sit  was  vacant ;  his  chair  was  pushed 
back  against  the  wall ;  the  French  news- 
paper from  which  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  read  extracts  aloud  at 
this  hour  of  the  day  law  unopened  on  a 
sofa.  There  was  a  mute  reproach  in 
these  signs  that  one  of  the  four  persons 
who  had  lived  together  for  so  many 
weeks  in  harmony  had  dropped  out  of 
the  small  circle  ;  and  the  three  who  re- 
mained exchanged  sad  and  guilty  looks 
while  they  ate  their  breakfast,  for  they 
felt  that  they  had  not  only  lost  their 
friend,  but  had  driven  him  away  from 
among  them.  Miss  Barrington,  who, 
perhaps,  thought  she  had  more  cause  for 
remorse  than  the  other  two,  slipped  out 
of  the  room  at  the  first  opportunity,  and 
as  soon  as  she  was  gone  L6on  relieved 
his  feelings  by  an  outburst  of  lamenta- 
tion. "  Poor  Saint-Luc  ! — my  poor, 
dear  colonel !  How  shall  I  ever  manage 
to  get  on  without  him  !  I  shall  never 
have  such  another  friend — never,  so  long 
as  I  live.  So  generous,  so  good-humored, 
so  ready  to  give  the  coat  off  his  back  to 
anybody  who  had  none  !  Ah,  my  dear 
Jeanne,  he  was  a  man  among  ten  thou- 
sand, though  you  never  knew  it — you 
could  not  very  well  know  it,  having 
scarcely  met  him  except  in  drawing- 
rooms.     And  now  he  has  gone,  and  per- 


haps we  shall  never  see  him  again. 
When  I  think  of  all  that  he  has  done  for 
me,  and  that  this  is  his  recompense — 
to  be  turned  out  of  the  house,  so  to 
speak — ' ' 

"Don't  talk  like  that,  Leon— pray 
don't,"  interrupted  Jeanne.  "You 
break  my  heart." 

"  I  am  not  blaming  you  ;  it  is  no  fault 
of  yours,  only  1  cannot  help  wishing  it 
could  have  been  otherwise.  I  have  been 
hoping  for  such  a  long  time  that  when 
you  saw  him  again,  and  heard  how  he 
had  insisted  upon  giving  up  that  claim 
he  had  against  me  rather  than  that  you 
should  be  in  any  way  bound  to  him — I 
have  been  hoping  that  you  would  see 
what  he  is  worth,  and  reward  him  as  he 
deserves  to  be  rewarded.  If*  you  were 
never  to  fall  in  love  with  anybody — and 
I  thought  you  never  would — it  seemed 
as  if  you  could  not  have  chosen  a  better 
husband  than  Saint-Luc,  who  worships 
you.  But  there  was  no  help  for  it,  I 
suppose.  Mr.  Barrington  is  a  very 
charming  person,  and  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  him — 
only  he  is  not  my  dear  colonel ;  and  when 
one  man  takes  another's  place  in  a  party 
of  four,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  drawing 
comparisons  between  them. ' ' 

'  *  I  am  sorry  that  you  are  disappointed, 
L6on." 

"  Oh  !  my  disappointment  is  nothing  ; 
it  is  of  his  that  I  was  thinking.  Well, 
it  is  useless  to  say  any  more  about  it. 
Women  are  queer  creatures.  * ' 

And  so  Leon  picked  up  his  stick  and 
his  straw  hat  and  left  the  room  with  a 
slow,  dejected  gait.  He  might  have- 
spared  a  little  more  sympathy  for  the 
sister  who  had  done  and  suffered  so 
much  for  him  ;  but  Jeanne  did  not  re- 
sent his  petulance,  knowing  that  conva- 
lescents are  proverbially  short-tempered, 
and  thinking,  besides,  that  he  had  some 
excuse  for  feeling  chagrined  at  the  failure 
of  his  hopes. 

After  he  had  left  her  she  sat  for  a  long 
time  beside  the  open  window,  thinking 
over  all  that  had  come  and  gone,  and 
marvelling  at  the  easy,  natural  manner 
in  which  her  troubles  had  been  dis- 
persed. It  seemed,  as  Saint-Luc  had  said, 
almost  laughable  that  either  she  or  L6on 
should  have  contemplated  turning  one 
or  other  of  their  lives  into  a  tragedy 
because  of  a  mere  error  in  judgment, 
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and  she  was  no  longer  too  proud  to 
accept  the  gift — if  gift  it  could  be  called 
— which  he  had  made  to  her  brother.  A 
few  months  ago  she  would  have  shrunk 
back  in  horror  from  the  idea  of  allowing 
any  debt  incurred  by  one  of  the  family 
— however  absurd  a  one — to  be  cancelled 
by  the  free  forgiveness  of  the  creditor  ; 
but  she  was  changed,  in  more  ways  than 
one,  from  what  she  had  been  a  few 
months  ago.  Then,  for  instance,  she 
would  have  been  overjoyed  beyond  all 
power  of  expression  if  by  any  means  she 
could  have  been  set  free  of  her  engage- 
ment to  Saint-Luc,  whereas  now  she 
was  not  overjoyed  at  all — only  remorse- 
ful, almost  regretful,  and  more  than  half- 
ashamed  of  the  thrill  of  delight  with 
which  she  had  heard  that  Barrington 
was  on  his  way  to  Switzerland.  She 
was  not  one  of  those  who  can  manage  to 
be  happy  at  the  cost  of  suffering  to 
others  ;  and  at  this  moment  her  thoughts 
were  less  with  the  man  whom  she  loved 
than  with  the  man  who  loved  her,  and 
whom  she  had  been  forced  to  send  empty 
away.  She  was  a  little  surprised  at  her- 
self for  feeling  so  dispirited  now  that  her 
wildest  dreams  of  happiness  were,  to  all 
seeming,  about  to  be  realized  ;  "  but, 
perhaps,"  thought  she,  "  it  is  because  I 
am  so  tired,  and  my  head  aches  so,  that 
I  feel  more  as  though  misfortune  than 
joy  were  coming  to  me. ' ' 

Ere  long  Miss  Barrington  reappeared, 
and  sat  down  beside  her,  eyeing  her  the 
while  in  a  curious,  half -guilty  manner. 

44  I  suppose  you  know  that  Harry  will 
be  here  this  afternoon  ?"  she  said. 

44  Yes,  M.  de  Saint-Luc  told  me  he 
was  coming." 

44  You  don't  look  as  if  you  thought  it 
particularly  good  news.  If  the  per- 
versity of  human  nature  puts  things 
askew  again,  at  the  last  moment,  after 
all  the  trouble  I  have  taken  to  set  them 
straight,  I  shall  be  much  more  than  dis- 
gusted. I  do  hope  and  trust  you  are 
not  beginning  to  repent." 

"To  repent?  Of  what?"  asked 
Jeanne,  turning  her  grave  eyes  upon 
her  questioner. 

"  Why,  of  having  sent  M.  de  Saint- 
Luc  about  his  business,  of  course. 
Surely  we  needn't  beat  about  the  bush — 
you  and  I.  We  both  know  that  M.  de 
Saint- Luc  is  no  more  going  to  Versailles 
because  he  is  anxious  about  his  epaulettes 


than  Harry  is  cominghere  for  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  me  ;  and  I  should  take  it  as  a 
great  favor  if  you  would  relieve  my  mind 
of  doubt  as  to  what  the  end  of  it  all  is 
to  be.  I  daresay  you  don't  like  talking 
about  it,  but  there  is  nobody  here  but 
ourselves.  Do  just  tell  me  that  it  is  all 
right,  and  I  will  pledge  myself  not  to 
ask  you  any  more  questions. 

Jeanne  laughed  slightly.  ".I  suppose 
it  is  what  you  call  *  all  right,'  "  she  an- 
swered. 

"  Thank  Heaven  for  that!"  ejaculated 
Miss  Barrington  with  fervor.  * '  At  least, 
then,  I  have  not  made  any  mistake  about 
facts  whatever  I  may  have  done  as  to 
persons.  I  daresay  you  may  remember 
my  recommending  you  once — like  the 
egregious  old  idiot  that  I  am — to  throw 
over  your  French  admirer,  whom  I  had 
not  even  seen  at  that  time.  If  I  had 
known  a  little  more  about  him  I  should 
have  advised  you  in  quite  another  sense, 
you  may  be  sure  !  Not  that  my  advice 
would  have  made  much  difference  one 
way  or  the  other,  I  suppose,  and,  for 
Harry's  sake,  I  am  glad  you  have  chosen 
as  you  have  done  ;  still  I  do  feel  sorry  for 
the  other.  How  could  you  have  the  heart 
to  let  him  go  ?  I  should  not  have  done 
so  in  your  place.  But  then  I  should  have 
fallen  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with 
him  from  the  first.  What  made  you  take 
a  fancy  to  Harry  when  you  might  have 
had  this  splendid  fellow  at  your  feet  for 
the  rest  of  your  life  ?" 

44  Miss  Barrington,  you  said  you  would 
not  ask  me  any  more  questions. ' ' 

44  Did  I  ?  Well,  I  don't  suppose  you 
could  answer  such  questions  as  my  last 
one  if  you  wished.  And,  after  all,  there 
is  good  in  Harry — there  must  be,  or  he 
would  not  be  so  universally  popular  as 
he  is.  Even  poorM.  de  Saint- Luc,  who 
had  no  reason  to  speak  well  of  him,  said 
a  good  deal  in  his  praise.  And,  by  the 
way,  do  you  know  it  was  M.  de  Saint-Luc 
who  suggested  that  I  should  send  for 
him  ?  He  said — and  1  quite  agreed  with 
him — that  delay  would  save  no  one  any 
suffering,  and  would  keep  two  people  out 
of  a  part  of  their  share  of  earthly  happi- 
ness ;  so  I  telegraphed  to  Harry  that 
same  day." 

44  Oh!  why  did  you  do  that?"  ex- 
claimed Jeanne  in  a  tone  of  great  pain 
and  annoyance.  44 1  wish  you  had  not ! 
He  would  have  come  of  his  own  accord 
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in  time  if  he  had  wished  it ;  and  now  he 
will  think—he  will  think— " 

"  Why,  Jeanne,"  ejaculated  Miss  Bar- 
rington  in  consternation,  ' '  you  are  actu- 
ally crying  !  My  dear  girl,  all  this  has 
been  too  much  for  you.  Do  you  know 
that  you  are  as  white  as  a  sheet  ?  You 
are  not  ill,  are  you  ?' ' 

"  No,  only  my  head  aches  so,"  an- 
swered Jeanne,  drying  her  eyes. 

14  Go  up  to  your  own  room,  then,  my 
dear,  and  lie  down  and  rest  till  I  call  you. 
Don't  let  us  have  any  more  tears.  We 
are  all  going  to  be  merry  now,  and  forget 
the  troubles  that  are  over,  and  can't  be 
helped,  and  I  don't  want  you  to  meet 
Harry  with  a  sad  face." 

Jeanne  obeyed — not  unwillingly.  It 
suited  her  mood  better  to  be  left  in  soli- 
tude than  to  listen  to  Miss  Barrington's 
moralizing  ;  and,  besides,  she  was  feeling 
really  tired  and  unwell,  and  was  glad  to 
stretch  herself  out  upon  her  bed,  and 
close  her  eyes  and  build  castles  in  the  air, 
with  no  one  to  interrupt  her. 

Lying  thus  in  contented  idleness,  she 
heard  at  length  the  hotel  omnibus  drive 
up  from  the  station.  She  heard  a  good 
deal  of  talking  and  laughter  below  ;  she 
recognized  the  voices  of  her  brother  and 
Miss  Barrington,  and  also  a  third  voice, 
the  sound  of  which  called  up  the  blood 
into  her  cheeks.  And  so  she  rose  and 
stole  softly  to  the  window,  and  was  re- 
warded by  descrying  from  thence  the  top 
of  a  brown  hat  and  a  foreshortened  figure, 
clad  in  an  English  homespun  suit,  which, 
after  a  few  minutes,  vanished  under  the 
doorway  directly  beneath  her.  Then,  as 
every  movement  set  her  head  throbbing, 
and  as  the  bright  light  outside  hurt  her 
eyes,  she  returned  to  her  bed  and  de- 
clined to  stir,  even  when  Miss  Barring- 
ton's  maid  came  in  with  a  message  from 
her  mistress  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  'Enery 
had  arrived,  and  that  she  was  expected 
downstairs. 

"  I  really  cannot  move,"  she  said, 
"  my  head  is  so  bad.  And  I  am  not  in 
the  least  hungry,  so  that  if  you  would  ask 
somebody  to  bring  me  a  cup  of  tea  and 
some  toast  I  would  rather  not  appear  at 
dinner  to-night.  Will  you  tell  Miss  Bar- 
rington, please,  that  I  shall  go  down  af- 
terward if  I  feel  better  ?" 

Miss  Barrington  was  much  amused  at 
what  she,  was  pleased  to  consider  a  small 
attempt  at  coquetry  on  the  part  of  her 


stately  protfglc^  and  was  very  facetious 
upon  the  subject  during  dinner. 

"  Come,  M.  de  Mersac,"  said  she  to 
L6on,  as  soon  as  the  dessert  had  been  put 
upon  the  table,  **  you  and  I  will  go  into 
the  reading-room  and  have  a  look  at  the 
papers.  Jeanne  will  be  down  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  if  there  are  too  many  of  us 
in  this  pokey  little  salon, 'we  shall  exhaust 
the  oxygen  and  make  her  head  worse.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  Harry's  brilliant  con- 
versation will  act  as  a  tonic  upon  her  if 
she  is  allowed  to  enjoy  it  alone." 

L6on  got  up  at  once  and  held  open  the 
door.  He  could  not  endure  Miss  Bar- 
rington, whose  good-humored  brusquerie 
always  set  his  teeth  on  edge,  but  he  fully 
agreed  with  her  as  to  the  advisability  of 
their  both  making  themselves  scarce  at 
this  particular  juncture. 

"  I  will  bid  you  good-night,  Mr.  Bar- 
rington," he  said,  nodding  over  his 
shoulder  as  he  followed  the  old  lady  out 
of  the  room.  "I  am  still  ordered  to 
keep  early  hours." 

"  Good-night,  and  pleasant  dreams  to 
you,"  responded  Barrington  cheerfully. 
"  I  shan't  be  very  late  myself ,  I  daresay. 
Of  all  the  back-breaking  things  I  know, 
a  journey  in  a  French  express  train  is  the 
worst,  and  I  have  long  arrears  of  sleep 
to  make  up." 

Our  friend  Barrington  was  in  the  best 
of  spirits.  Absence,  together  with  sun- 
dry jealous  misgivings,  had  fully  con- 
vinced him  that  life  without  Jeanne  would 
be  simply  unendurable  ;  and  knowing, 
as  he  did,  that  the  last  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  his  union  with  her  had  now  been 
disposed  of,  he  was  by  no  means  sorry 
that  their  first  meeting  was  not  to  take 
place  in  the  presence  of  witnesses. 

He  was  not  kept  waiting  long.  Miss 
Barrington  and  L6on  had  barely  been 
gone  five  minutes  when  Jeanne  appeared 
at  the  door — a  tall,  white  figure,  looking 
dim  and  shadowy  in  the  failing  light. 
Barrington  started  up  with  an  exclama- 
tion of  joy,  and  presently,  by  some  means 
or  other — how  it  happened  he  could 
hardly  have  said — he  was  holding  Jeanne 
in  his  arms,  and  her  face  was  hidden  on 
his  shoulder,  and  the  supreme  moment, 
which  had  been  deferred  so  often  and  so 
long,  had  come  and  gone  like  a  flash. 

About  half  an  hour  later  the  lovers 
were  sitting  together  by  the  open  win- 
dow, holding  one  another's  hands,  as  if 
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they  feared  that  something  might  come 
between  them  again  if  either  of  them  let 
the  other  go. 

"  My  darling,"  saidBarrington,  "  you 
are  not  looking  at  all  well.  I  did  not  be- 
lieve much  in  that  headache  when  my 
aunt  spoke  of  it,  but  now  I  begin  to  be 
afraid  it  is  genuine.  Or  is  it  that  you 
have  been  wearing  yourself  out  with 
nursing  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  it  is  not  that  !"  answered 
Jeanne.  "  I  think,"  she  added  pres- 
ently, with  something  between  a  laugh 
ano>a  shiver — "you  will  not  be  very  much 
alarmed,  I  hope — but  I  think  I  am  going 
to  have  the  scarlet  fever. ' ' 

"  Scarlet  fever  !  Good  heavens  !  You 
are  not  speaking  seriously,  are  you  ? 
What  makes  you  think  so  ? — why  did  you 
not  say  anything  about  it  before  ?  What 
are  the  symptoms  of  scarlet  fever  ?  Sore 
throat  ?    Have  you  a  sore  throat  ?' ' 

Barrington  flew  into  an  absolute  panic. 
He  ordered  Jeanne  off  to  bed,  found  out 
the  address  of  the  nearest  doctor,  and 
dispatched  a  messenger  in  search  of  him  ; 
summoned  his  aunt  and  L6on,  put  all 
manner  of  senseless  questions  to  them, 
and  fidgeted  from  room  to  room,  worry- 
ing everybody  with  inquiries  and  sugges- 
tions, and  ' '  making  as  much  fuss  as  a 
singed  bluebottle,"  grumbled  Miss  Bar- 
rington, who  did  not  choose  to  meet 
trouble  half  way,  and  could  not  be 
brought  to  see  that  there  was  any  reason 
as  yet  for  all  this  alarm. 

The  doctor,  however,  when  he  came, 
was  rather  inclined  to  support  Jeanne's 
own  idea  of  the  cause  of  her  indisposi- 
tion. He  could  not  give  any  decided 
opinion  before  the  next  morning,  he  said  ; 
but  he  was  bound  to  warn  the  young 
lady's  friends  that  her  symptoms  were  of 
a  rather  disquieting  kind  ;  and  at  the  ex- 
piration of  a  few  hours  there  was  no 
longer  room  for  two  opinions  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  case.  Scarlet  fever  it  cer- 
tainly was,  albeit,  to  all  appearance,  in  a 
mild  form  ;  and  when  once  the  fact  was 
incontestably  established,  Miss  Barring- 
ton  was  as  much  perturbed  by  it  as  her 
nephew  could  have  wished.  If  this  had 
happened  a  fortnight  ago,  she  said,  she 
would  not  have  complained  so  much  ; 
they  had  all  known  that,  then,  there  was 
a  fair  chance  of  such  a  misfortune  oc- 
curring. But  that  it  should  have  come 
now,  when  they  had  given  up  even  think- 
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ing  of  danger  any  longer,  when  Le*on  had 
been  officially  reported  free  from  infec- 
tion, and  when  there  had  seemed  every 
prospect  of  the  dawn  of  happier  times, 
was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  bad  luck. 

"Look  at  the  expense  of  the  thing 
alone  !  It  only  remains  for  you  to  be 
taken  ill,  Harry,  as  soon  as  we  have  ac- 
complished our  next  move,  and  for  me 
to  follow  suit  on  the  stage  after,  and  we 
shall  have  made  the  fortune  of  four  ho- 
tels, and  crippled  our  resources  for  years 
to  come.  If  you  had  seen  our  bill  at 
Geneva  !  I  don't  blame  the  people  for 
asking  what  they  do,  because  of  course  it 
must  be  a  horrid  nuisance  and  a  great  loss 
to  them  to  have  scarlet  fever  patients  in 
their  house  ;  but  really  one  must  be  a 
millionnaire  to  afford  one's  self  these 
luxuries  more  than  once  in  a  lifetime." 

"  As  if  it  mattered  !"  cried  Barrington 
indignantly.  "  I  would  gladly  give  up 
half  of  whajf  I  have  in  the  world  to  see 
Jeanne  well  again.  I  know  you  will 
laugh  at  me,  Aunt  Susan,  but  I  can't  help 
having  a  conviction  that  she  will  not  get 
.  over  this.  The  very  first  time  that  I  saw 
her  I  felt  sure  that  she  was  predestined  to 
misfortune  ;  and  all  the  time  that  she  was 
with  me  last  night  I  was  haunted  by  a 
foreboding  that  something  must  happen 
before  long  to  separate  us.  It  is  useless  to 
reason  about  it,  but  it  is  beyond  a  doubt 
that  there  are  certain  people  who  are 
born  to  unhappiness. " 

"  There  are  certain  people  who  are 
born  fools,"  retorted  Miss  Barrington 
with  much  asperity.  "  If  you  are  going 
to  talk  that  sort  of  rubbish,  Harry,  in- 
stead of  making  yourself  useful,  you  had 
better  be  off  home  again,  and  1  will 
bring  Jeanne  back  to  you  as  soon  as  she 
is  in  a  fit  state  to  travel.  You  put  me  out 
of  all  patience  with  your  nonsensical 
fancies.  I  believe  you  would  be  more 
than  half  resigned  to  losing  her  if  you 
could  only  be  sure  of  taking  part  in  an 
affecting  death-bed  scene  before  she 
went." 

"That  is  neither  a  true  nor  a  kind 
thing  to  say,"  answered  Barrington 
quietly.  And  the  old  lady  had  the  grace 
to  feel  a  little  ashamed  of  her  hasty  words. 

"There,  there,  Harry,  you  know  \  I 
did  not  mean  it.  I  forgot  myself,"  she 
acknowledged  frankly,  "  and  I  beg  your 
pardon.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have 
been  thoroughly  upset  by  different  things 
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these  last  few  days,  and  I  suppose  this 
was  the  last  straw.  Please  overlook  what 
I  said,  and  forget  it." 

The  good-natured  Harry  readily  con- 
sented to  overlook  his  aunt's  thoughtless 
speech  ;  but  he  could  not  quite  forget  it 
— nor,  indeed,  was  the  poor  old  lady 
herself  destined  to  do  so.  For,  alas  ! 
Barrington's  sinister  presentiment  turned 
out  to  be  only  too  well  founded,  and 
Jeanne's  portion  of  earthly  happiness,  it 
appeared,  was  likely  to  be  a  brief  one. 
Almost  before  they  had  realized  that  her 
life  might  be  in  danger,  almost  before 
they  had  become  accustomed  to  the 
idea  that  she  was  ill,  she  was  sinking 
fast.  The  doctors  were  as  powerless 
to  save  her  as  were  L6on's  frantic 
prayers  and  Miss  Barrington's  ob- 
stinate belief,  which  held  out  to  the 
last,  that  she  would  be  able  to  pull  her 
protdgte  through  in  spite  of  all  the  doctors 
in  the  world.  Her  illness  w*s  neither  so 
long  nor  so  severe  a  one  as  her  brother's 
had  been  ;  but  for  all  that  she  could  not 
rally  from  it ;  and  those  about  her  were 
forced  to  admit,  at  length,  what  many 
others  have  had  to  acknowledge,  before 
them,  that  what,  in  their  first  horror  and 
incredulity,  they  had  cried  out  against  as 
impossible,  not  only  could  be,  but  was. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that,  on  a  warm 
spring  evening,  Jeanne  lay  on  her  bed, 
with  a  sorrowful  little  group  around  her, 
waiting  for  the  end.  The  windows  were 
wide  open  ;  the  curtains  were  fluttering 
with  a  cool  breeze  that  was  blowing  in 
from  the  lake  ;  broad  sunbeams  streamed 
across  the  room,  and  fell  upon  the 
wooden  floor  and  the  white  wall,  and 
upon  Jeanne's  wasted  hands,  as  they  lay 
on  the  counterpane.  No  one  could  have 
died  more  peacefully.  She  was  too  weak 
to  speak  much  ;  but  she  looked  round 
upon  them  all — upon  Leon's  pale,  tear- 
stained  face — upon  Miss  Barrington's 
rugged  features,  which  were  twitching  a 
little,  in  spite  of  their  owner's  fortitude 
— upon  Turco's  big  white  head — lastly 
upon  Barrington,  who  was  kneeling  by 
her  bedside.  And  there  her  eyes  rested 
longest. 

"  If  only  M.  de  Fontvieille  and  M.  de 
Saint-Luc  and  Fanchette  were  here,  I 
should  have  no  one  left  to  wish  for,"  she 
said  once,  with  the  ghost  of  a  smile. 

She  sent  messages  to  these  absent 
friends,  assuring  them  of  her  loving  re- 


membrance, and  of  her  contentment  and 
her  willingness  to  leave  the  world.  ' '  We 
shall  all  be  together  again  very  soon," 
she  said, with  that  forgetfulness  of  time 
and  change  which  often  seems,  to  come 
over  those  who,  for  their  part,  have 
nearly  done  with  both.  The  last  Sacra- 
ments had  been  administered  to  her  some 
hours  before.  At  length,  toward  sunset, 
she  begged  to  be  left  alone  with  L6on  ; 
and  he,  coming  out,  after  a  few  minutes, 
but  not  being  able  to  speak,  signed  to 
Barrington  to  take  his  place  in  the  cham- 
ber of  death,  and  then  went  away  «and 
hid  himself. 

What  passed  between  the  dying  girl  and 
the  man  whom  she  loved  with  a  love 
deeper  than  he,  perhaps,  could  even  un- 
derstand, need  not  be  set  down  here.  It 
is  hard  to  be  called  away  from  life  just 
when  life  has  acquired  a  meaning  it  never 
had  before,  and  when  all  the  forfeited 
future  seems  full  of  brightest  promise. 
It  is  hard  to  sink  powerlessly  into  that 
impenetrable  darkness,  that  profound  si- 
lence, toward  which  those  loved  ones  who 
are  left  on  earth  must  stretch  out  their 
hands  in  vain.  And  though  in  some — as 
in  Jeanne  de  Mersac — faith  is  strong 
enough  to  rob  the  grave  of  its  victory,  yet 
there  is,  and  must  needs  be,  a  sting  in 
death  which  youth  could  hardly  bear  were 
it  not  for  sheer  physical  exhaustion. 
Barrington  has  never  spoken  of  that  last 
scene  to  any  of  his  friends  ;  and  Barring- 
ton is  a  man  who,  with  a  very  little  en- 
couragement—or even  without  it — will 
speak  upon  most  subjects. 

When  he  came  out  of  Jeanne's  room 
again  he  was  very  pale,  but  more  com- 
posed than  Miss  Barrington  had  expected 
him  to  be. 

"  Is  it  all  over  ?' '  she  whispered. 

"  No,"  he  answered  ;  "  but  there  has 
been  a  change  in  the  last  few  minutes. 
She  does  not  seem  to  know  me,  or  to  no- 
tice anything  any  more.  I  think  she  has 
fallen  asleep." 

And  so  it  proved  to  be.  L6on  came 
back  after  a  time,  and  the  three  kept 
watch  while  the  daylight  waned,  and 
darkness  fell,  and  hour  after  hour  slipped 
by  ;  but  Jeanne  slept  peacefully  on,  and 
never  spoke  or  opened  her  eyes  again. 

They  watch'd  her  breathing  thro'  the  night. 

Her  breathing  soft  and  low, 
As  in  her  breast  the  wave  of  life 

Kept  heaving  to  and  fro. 
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But  when  the  morn  came  dim  and  sad, 

And  chill  with  early  showers, 
Her  quiet  eyelids  closed — she* had 

Another  morn  than  ours. 

Chapter  XXXIX. 

CONCLUSION. 

Miss  Barrington  was  sitting  in  the 
nursery  of  a  country-house  the  other  day. 
The  children  had  all  run  out,  and  she  be- 
gan to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  the  nu- 
merous picture-books  which  lay  upon  the 
table.  A  volume  of  Hans  Andersen's 
Fairy  Tales  had  found  its  way  among 
them,  and  the  old  lady,  opening  it  at  hap- 
hazard, dipped  into  the  middle  of  "  The 
Ice  Maiden."  She  glanced  over  a  few 
pages  of  the  story,  and  then  grew  inter- 
ested, and  read  it  through  to  the  end, 
where  the  hero  sinks  beneath  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  on  the  eve 
of  his  marriage-day,  and  the  poor  little 
bride  is  left  weeping  on  the  island  on 
which,  but  a  few  minutes  before,  the 
happy  pair  had  been  telling  one  another 
that  earth  had  now  nothing  more  to  be- 
stow upon  them.  "  Do  you  think  this  a 
sad  story?"  asks  the  author,  in  his 
quaint,  friendly  way,  at  the  conclusion. 
These  two  were  parted  at  the  moment 
when,  as  they  had  said,  earth  had  noth- 
ing more  to  bestow  upon  them.  How 
would  it  have  been  with  them  if  their 
wishes  had  been  fulfilled,  and  they  had 
gone  back  to  their  home  in  the  moun- 
tains as  man  and  wife  ?  The  night  be- 
fore the  bride  had  had  a  prophetic  an- 
swer to  this  question,  in  the  form  of  a 
dream,  which  consoled  her  somewhat  in 
the  midst  of  her  distress. 

Miss  Barrington  took  off  her  spectacles 
and  wiped  her  eyes,  into  which  the  tears 
had  risen  while  she  had  been  reading.  It 
was  some  years  since  she  had  turned  her 
back  sadly  upon  this  same  Lake  of  Gen- 
eva, leaving  on  its  shores  the  body  of  one 
who  had  become  very  dear  to  her,  though 
their  friendship  had  been  but  short,  and 
who  had  been  snatched  away  not  less  sud- 
denly than  the  young  chamois  hunter  in 
"  The  Ice  Maiden."  Would  earth  have 
had  anything  more  to  bestow  upon  poor 
Jeanne  if  her  life  had  been  spared  ? 
Miss  Barrington  wondered.  And  then 
she  shook  her  head,  sighed,  laid  down 
the  book,  and  went  to  the  open  window, 
whence  she  could  see  the  children  play- 
ing in  the  garden,  and  the  sun  setting 
behind  the  Scotch  firs  in  the  park. 


"  Would  Harry  have  made  her  happy, 
I  wonder  ?"  murmured  the  old  lady,  vex^ 
ing  herself  with  a  question  which  can 
never  be  of  the  slightest  importance 
again.  "  He  was  frantic  with  grief  at 
first,  and  then,  for  more  than  a  year,  he 
went  about  looking  so  miserable  that  it 
made  one's  heart  ache  to  see  him.  And 
now  he  is  married  to  that  dull,  devoted 
Helen,  and  has  got  three  children.  It 
all  sounds  very  heartless  and  horrible  ; 
but  of  course  it  is  not  so.  It  is  only  hu- 
man nature  and  the  way  of  this  hard 
world,  which  I  am  three  parts  sick  of 
myself.  He  seems  happy  enough  ;  but 
I  think  he  would  have  been  happier  with 
her  ;  and  perhaps — perhaps  she  would 
have  been  happy  with  him.  But  I  don't 
know.     One  never  can  tell." 

Those  whose  judgment  of  Harrington's 
character  has  been  formed  from  long  ac- 
quaintance, and  is  unprejudiced  by  any 
ties  of  relationship,  feel  less  uncertainty 
upon  this  point.  It  requires  no  very  pro- 
found insight  into  human  nature  to  per- 
ceive that  a  marriage  between  Barrington 
and  Jeanne  de  Mersac  must  very  soon 
have  ended  in  disappointment  and  less 
of  illusions  for  one,  if  not  for  both  of 
them.  Barrington  himself  was  aware  of 
this,  and  was  in  a  great  measure  prepared 
for  it.  He  knew  that,  after  a  time,  he 
would  inevitably,  whether  he  willed  it  or 
not,  drift  away  from  his  wife,  fall  back 
among  old  associates  and  into  old  habits, 
and  occupy  himself  with  interests  and 
amusements  in  which  she  could  have  no 
share.  Life  cannot  be  one  long  honey- 
moon, he  would  probably  have  said,  with 
a  sigh  over  the  impossibility  of  so  bliss- 
fur  an  arrangement,  and  so  would  have 
submitted  with  resignation  to  the  sway  of 
natural  and  social  laws.  Such,  no  doubt, 
is  the  common  lot.  But  Jeanne,  as  it 
happened,  was  an  exceptional  person  ; 
and  it  is  very  unlikely  that  friendship 
would  ever  have  been  accepted  by  her  in 
lieu  of  love,  or  the  real  Barrington,  as  he 
would  have  gradually  become  revealed  to 
her,  in  the  place  of  the  wholly  imaginary 
person  to  whom  she  had  given  all  her 
heart.  And  perhaps — for  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  perfection  on  earth — her 
temper  would  have  become  soured  in  the 
long  run,  and  she  would  have  grown  mo- 
rose and  silent,  and  vexed  her  husband  by 
appearing  at  breakfast  with  a  sad  face, 
which  thing  the  present  Mrs.  Barrington 
is  not  likely  ever  to  do. 
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Every  one  acknowledges  that  there  are 
many  worse  misfortunes  than  an  early 
death  ;  but  the  sudden  removal  of  a 
young  and  beautiful  girl,  into  whose 
hands  all  the  brightest  prizes  of  life  seem 
to  be  on  the  point  of  falling,  naturally  ex- 
cites more  pity  and  sympathy  than  the 
ordinary  run  of  human  sorrows  ;  and 
when  the  same  post  brought  to  Algiers 
the  news  of  Jeanne's  engagement  to  Bar- 
rington,  of  her  illness,  and  of  its  terrible 
swift  ending,  a  feeling  akin  to  conster- 
nation spread  among  the  ranks  of  all  who 
had  known  her  there. 

Poor  old  M.  de  Fontvieille  took  to  his 
bed  as  soon  as  the  intelligence  reached 
him,  declaring  that  he  had  now  nothing 
left  to  live  for,  and  that  he  would  never 
leave  his  room  again.  But  as  he  was  not 
ill,  and  as  he  got  very  hot  and  uncom- 
fortable lying  in  bed  all  day,  he  had  to 
get  up  again  eventually,  and  go  about  as 
usual.  He  died,  in  fact,  only  a  short 
time  since,  leaving  his  jewels  to  L6on's 
wife,  by  whom  they  are  worn,  to  the 
admiration  of  all  Algiers,  and  even  of 
Paris,  upon  occasion. 

•And  so  the  memory  of  Jeanne  de  Mer- 
sac,  and  of  her  untimely  fate,  has  well 
nigh  faded  away.  How  long,  and  by 
how  many  people,  can  any  one  expect  to 
be  remembered  after  death  ?  Jeanne, 
during  her  lifetime,  had  had  but  few 
friends,  and  of  those  few  M.  de  Font- 


vieille is  no  more  ;  L6on,  though  he  has 
not  forgotten  his  sister,  has  ceased  to 
mourn  for  her,  having  a  wife  and  a  young 
family  to  occupy  his  thoughts  ;  and  Bar- 
rington,  when  he  thinks  of  her  at  all, 
thinks  of  her  rather  as  a  beautiful,  lost 
vision,  than  as  one  who  might  have 
passed  her  life  with  him  here,  and  whom 
he  may  yet  encounter  hereafter. 

But  in  one  of  the  large  garrison  towns 
of  France  there  is  a  certain  Colonel  of 
Chasseurs-^-Cheval,  a  lean,  patient,  taci- 
turn man,  much  beloved  in  his  regiment, 
as  being  both  a  keen  soldier  and  a  good 
friend  to  all  who  stand  in  need  of  help, 
and  looked  upon  with  awe  and  respect  by 
his  officers  as  a"  man  with  a  history," 
the  nature  of  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  many  a  bold  flight  of  fancy — a  man, 
too,  who,  as  the  famous  Vicomte  de 
Saint-Luc,  is  reported  to  have  made  all 
Paris  open  its  eyes  in  bygone  days.  To 
this  gray-headed  Colonel  Jeanne  de  Mer- 
sac  is  in  nowise  dead,  nor  has  ever 
died ;  and  when  he  kneels,  as  he  does 
nearly  every  day,  in  the  cathedral 
of  the  town  where  he  is  quartered — for 
he  is  a  most  devout  and  orthodox  Catho- 
lic— he  never  fails  to  ask  that  he  may 
meet  her  once  more,  in  the  fulness  of 
time,  where  "  they  neither  marry  nor  are 
given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels 
of  God/ ' 

THE    END. 
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My  Dear  Friend  :  I  thought  so  much 
had  been  written  and  iewritten  about 
Turks  and  Turkish  affairs  that  the  sub- 
ject had  grown  wearisome,  but  some  of 
your  remarks  show  that  to  a  large  class 
of  the  British  public  Constantinople  is 
still  a  city  of  mystery,  and  the  Turk  a 
cruel  and  barbarous  potentate,  with  a 
natural  sympathy  for  the  traditional 
Bluebeard  ! 

In  many  respects  the  Turks  have  suf- 
fered little  change  from  the  time  of  their 
entrance  into  Constantinople  till  now. 
They  are  still  a  grave,  unimpulsive,  re- 
ligious, jealous  race.  They  are  su- 
preme fatalists,  believing  in  the  omnipo- 
tence of  Allah,  and  opposing  in  princi- 
ple all  social  and  religious  reforms  as  be- 


ing opposed  to  the  Divine  decree,  "  that 
which  is,  is  right.**  Little  by  little 
changes  have  been  forced  on  them,  but 
how  slowly  and  with  what  sacrifices  ! 
Swift,  English-built  steamers  now  run 
up  the  Bosphorus  all  day  long.  Start- 
ing from  the  bridge  which  spans  the 
entrance  to  the  Golden  Horn,  and  links 
Galata  (the  commercial  quarter)  to  Stam- 
boul  (the  true  Turkish  city),  they  touch 
at  both  the  European  and  Asiatic  sides 
of  the  channel,  affording  to  all  ranks 
and  classes  the  opportunity  of  a  swift 
and  cheap  locomotion.  In  these  steam- 
ers the  hinder  part  is  curtained  off  for 
the  sole  use  of  Turkish  women.  The 
latter  move  among  us  like  ghosts,  only 
very  substantial  ones  ;    their  faces  are 
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veiled  by  the  indispensable  yashmak; 
their  forms  are  all  clothed  with  the  same 
long,  ample*  formless  tunic.  These  are 
of  all  colors.  The  general  taste  is  for 
the  brightest  coloring,  orange,  scarlet, 
or  yellow  ;  but  the  harem  belles  of  haut 
ton  patronize  black  silk  alone,  and  by  a 
coquettish  display  of  tightly  buttoned 
boots,  and  the  thinnest  covering  over 
the  lower  half  of  their  faces,  we  know 
them  to  be  the  wives  and  dependents  of 
the  "  advanced  Turks, ' '  who  allow  their 
women  folk  as  much  liberty  as  they 
dare. 

These  river  boats  ply  up  and  down 
the  Bosphorus.  The  long  summer  days 
they  are  crowded  with  men  and  women 
of  all  nations,  in  all  imaginary  cos- 
tumes ;  and  in  the  winter  they  carry 
business  people  to  and  from  the  city, 
stopping  at  nearly  all  the  villages  en 
route.  It  takes  nearly  two  hours  to 
reach  the  upper  end  of  the  Bosphorus, 
a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles.  The 
scenery  is  lovely  and  unique  ;  the  Sul- 
tan's summer  palaces,  built  of  white  and 
costly  marble,  rise  up  from  the  water's 
edge  ;  these  are  succeeded  by  some  of 
the  handsomest  konaks  of  the  viziers, 
and  other  notable  Turks  ;  the  most  ex- 
tensive gardens,  crowded  with  tall  trees 
and  flowering  shrubs,  rise  up  in  long 
hills  at  the  back  of  these  palaces.  Then 
again  our  embassies  have  chosen  this 
spot  for  their  summer  residences.  Ele- 
gant dispatch  boats,  and  the  Sultan's 
not-to-be-despised  small  iron-clad  fleet, 
sit  in  state  upon  the '  deep  and  limpid 
waters  not .  fifty  yards  from  the  shore. 
Gay  caiques  flash  hither  and  thither  in 
the  golden  light.  Imposing  mosques 
reflect  their  tapering  minarets  in  the 
clear  waters  ;  Turkish  villages,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  European  houses,  nestle 
in  the  sheltered  valleys,  while  thickly 
grown  woods  crown  the  summits  of  the 
hills,  which  stand  out  in  bold  relief 
against  a  blue  and  amber  sky.  An  en- 
chanting scene,  but  how  much  of  human 
infirmity  and  misery  does  it  hide  ! 

Behind  the  latticed  shutters  of  those 
marble  palaces  what  tears  are  shed  ! 
What  crimes  and  tragedies  mark  the 
histories  of  the  hundreds  of  beings 
therein  interred  !  We  know  absolutely 
nothing  of  their  lives  or  deaths.  The 
Sultan's  wives  are  never  seen.  His  fa- 
vorites never  quit  the  harem  or  the  high- 


walled  garden  which  surrounds  it. 
Some  of  their  social  customs  are  most 
revolting.  It  is  considered  an  honor  to 
receive  at  the  Sultan's  hand  (for  a  wife) 
one  of  his  cast-off  favorites,  and  no  one 
dare  refuse. 

The  intrigues  of  the  palace  are  a  scan- 
dal, even  in  Turkey  ;  it  is  the  favorite 
of  the  hour  who  governs  the  most  des- 
potic ruler  of  men. 

Great  changes  have  metamorphosed 
"beautiful  Stamboul."  Repeated  and 
extensive  fires  have  destroyed  the  older 
and  more  picturesque  dwellings.  I  have 
been  told  that  thirty  years  ago  Stam- 
boul (in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun) 
shone  like  a  city  begemmed  with  rubies 
and  set  in  gold.  This  effect  was  caused 
by  the  numerous  golden  cupolas  to  the 
marble  mosques,  and  the  bright  red  and 
yellow  colors  of  the  wood  of  which  the 
houses  were  uniformly  built.  To  each 
of  these  was  attached  a  garden,  full  of 
tall,  leafy  trees.  The  effect  of  these 
vivid  colors  thrown  up  against  a  pure 
eastern  sky,  and  reflected  in  the  waters 
of  the  Marmora,  was  magical  indeed. 
The  golden  balls  blazed  like  miniature 
suns,  the  marble  kiosks  and  magnificent 
mosques  gleamed  whiter  than  alabaster 
through  the  dark  cypresses,  while  the 
grand  city  lay  bathed  in  a  flood  of  sun- 
set glory. 

But  at  this  hour,  though  the  mosques 
and  the  tapering  minarets  still  stand, 
the  golden  balls  are  no  longer  to  be 
seen,  the  marble  columns  have  grown 
somewhat  gray,  the  tall  trees  are  few  and 
far  between,  the  quaint  red  and  yellow 
houses  have  long  been  burned,  and 
more  than  half  the  dwellings  are  built  of 
convenient  stone  and  mortar. 

As  among  most  half-educated  people, 
external  reforms  are  the  first  adopted  in 
Turkey.  Corruption  in  every  form 
abounds,  bribery  is  the  only  means  of 
advance  to  any  post  or  in  any  office. 
The  most  ill- chosen  people  and  the 
most  ignorant  fill  the  ' '  high  places'  * 
here.  The  surest  and  easiest  road  to 
wealth  is  by  usury  and  "  espionage" 
Money  is  lent  privately  at  enormous  in- 
terest, and  without  a  suitable  present 
you  dare  hardly  ask  h^lp  in  any  matter 
— even  from  a  friend. 

The  ' '  advanced  Turks, ' '  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  do  not  say  much  for 
the  improvement  of  the  nation.      The 
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advancement  is  only  externally,  for  with 
a  pleasanter  manner,  a  neater  style  of 
dress,  and  fluent  conversation  (in 
French),  the  advanced  Turk  has  also 
adopted  the  vices,  extravagances,  and 
follies  of  the  immoral  European. 

Some  have  imbibed  a  passion  for 
play,  and  have  ruined  themselves  and 
families  in  a  single  night.  Others  fall 
willing  victims  to  the  well-practised  arts 
of  women,  who  avowedly  make  their  for- 
tunes at  their  expense,  and  who  hardly 
allow  their  features  to  be  seen  without  a 
fitting  and  costly  offering,  increasing  in 
value  for  every  successive  favor.  Such 
is  the  ordeal  the  young  Turk  has  to  pass 
before  he  can  prove  himself  of  worth. 
He  has  more  to  unlearn  than  to  learn  : 
time  will  show  whether  he  will  outlive 
the  almost  universal  ruin  and  degrada- 
tion of  every  noble  sentiment  in  this 
corrupt  city.  No  radical  reformation 
has.  begun.  There  are  no  solitary  exam- 
ples of  continuous  effort  lightening  the 
gloom.  Christianity  is  mocked  at  by  the 
educated  Mussulman  ;  you  may  destroy 
his  faith  in  the  religion  of  his  sires,  but 
he  will  never  sincerely  adopt  yours  !  In 
an  Argument  on  this  subject,  you  will  be 
surprised  to  find  the  Turk  will  put  you 
to  silence.  He  will  tell  you  you  know 
nothing  of  God — God  is  God;  and  he 
will  shake  his  head  at  any  clearer  defini- 
tion. You  will  find  he  gives  to  Provi- 
dence unceasing  control  of  affairs,  and 
that  these  decrees  are  unalterable.  Kis- 
met (it  is  written)  is  to  the  Turk  the  Al- 
pha and  Omega  of  life  ;  nothing  can  be 
attempted  against  that  Almighty  fiat. 
Preach  to  him  the  gospel,  and  he  will 
adroitly  ask  you,  4i  Why  are  you  so  rich, 
if  Jesus  Christ  was  poor  ?  Why  do  you 
do  exactly  the  contrary  to  what  He 
taught  ?"  He  himself  will  tell  you  that 
he  prays  devoutly  at  the  stated  times 
prescribed  by  the  Prophet ;  he  drinks 
nowine  ;  he  takes  but  a  limited  number  of 
wives  ;  during  the  sacred  fasts  he  eats 
nothing  from  sunrise  to  sunset  (and  this 
for  forty  days)  ;  he  is  studiously  clean 
in  his  person  ;  till  the  European  taught 
him  he  did  not  cheat,  or  lie,  or  steal. 
And  this  is  all  true,  and  you  will  be 
made  to  feel  that  his  religion  (though  on 
a  lower  plane)  is  the  religion  of  the  na- 
tiony  and  is  practicable  and  practised  ; 
while  yours,  though  a  flawless  code  of 
morality,  exists  on  paper  alone,  and  stirs 


not  the  heart  of  the  mighty  multitude 
bearing  the  name  of  Christ  ! 

We  may  consider  the  advanced  Turk 
in  a  transition  state.  Some  of  his  social 
habits  have  changed  for  the  better  ;  his 
manner  toward  Christians  is  more  cor- 
dial— he  does  not  regard  them  as 
44  dogs  ;"  is  willing  to  admit  the  superi- 
ority of  their  laws,  is  anxious  to  profit 
by  their  mechanical  skill  and  industry  ; 
but  the  Oriental  habit  of  procrastina- 
tion, and  "  thinking  over"  a  matter  till 
it  is  forgotten,  are  the  real  stumbling- 
blocks  in  his  road. 

Turkish  houses  are  furnished  with 
large  divans,  upon  which  the  master  of 
the  house  curls  himself  up  smoking  his 
nargileh  (kind  of  pipe),  receiving  his 
friends  or  visitors  without  moving  from 
his  place,  merely  giving  a  kind  of  sa- 
laam, and  motioning  his  friend  to  take 
his  seat  beside  him.  Here  they  will  sit 
and  converse  for  hours,  refreshing  them- 
selves from  time  to  time  with  tiny  cups 
of  black  coffee.  Turkish  houses  boast 
of  no  beds,  nor  do  they  possess  wash- 
stands  nor  sometimes  even  chairs. 

A  Swiss  friend  of  mine  (a  governess 
in  the  harem  of,  perhaps,  the  most  en- 
lightened young  Turk  of  whom  I  have 
heard)  begged  over  and  over  again  for  a 
washhand  basin  of  ordinary  dimensions. 
She  was  expected  to  repair  to  the  ele- 
gantly built  bath-room  and  perform  her 
ablutions  in  the  presence  of  the  slaves 
and  harem  women,  who,  I  may  remark, 
have  not  the  commonest  sense  of  propri- 
ety, or  the  least  vestige  of  the  delicacy  of 
their  sex.  The  basin  was  promised  more 
than  ten  or  twenty  times.  My  friend 
remained  nearly  a  year  in  the  pacha's 
harem,  but  it  never  arrived  !  There  is 
one  subject  (a  dark  and  gloomy  one  in- 
deed) which  shows  the  Turk  under  a 
new  aspect  as  master — or  slave.  I  al- 
lude to  the  lot  of  the  unhappy  and 
ignorant  Turkish  woman.  But  I  think 
that,  in  justice,  she  demands  a  separate 
letter  devoted  to  her  cause,  so  I  will 
conclude  this  by  giving  you  an  authentic 
peep  into  the  morals  of  the  harem. 
Mahmoud  Pacha  (to  whose  young  wife 
my  above-mentioned  friend  became  gov- 
erness and  companion)  was  sent  very 
early  in  life  to  Paris.  Receiving*  there 
a  libera]  education,  he  formed  ideas  and 
opinions  uncongenial  to  his  countrymen. 
Among  them  was  his  desire  for  only  one 
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wife,  and  his  determination  to  contract 
a  marriage  of  love.  A  difficult  matter 
this  for  a  Turk,  who  is  not  allowed  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  any  eligible 
young  ladies  before  marriage  !  How- 
ever, Mahmoud  accomplished  his  pur- 
pose in  a  way  we  might  hesitate  to  ap- 
prove of.  He  bought  a  very  interesting 
and  youthful  Circassian  slaye  ;  after  a 
year  of  quiet  domestic  happiness,  find- 
ing her  of  a  loving  and  teachable  char- 
acter, he  determined  to  marry  her.  She 
soon  after  gave  birth  to  a  child,  and  her 
lights  to  be  considered  his  first,  and,  as 
he  declared,  his  only  wife,  were  unques- 
tionable. 

It  was  soon  after  the  birth  of  her 
child  that  Mahmoud  Pacha  engaged  my 
Swiss  friend  as  his  wife's  companion 
and  instructress,  for,  though  most  amia- 
ble, the  gentle  Circassian  was  wholly  ig- 
norant of  even  the  commonest  French 
phrases.  In  a  few  months  the  young 
mother's  health  appeared  to  decline  ; 
the  best  doctors  were  consulted ;  they 
feared  consumption ;  every  art  that 
wealth  and  tenderness  could  bestow  was 
tried,  and  for  a  time  the  foe  was  kept  at 
bay. 

Summer  weather  came  ;  the  young 
wife's  health  seemed  thoroughly  re-es- 
tablished ;  the  happiness  of  the  young 
couple  was  now  complete,  when  a 
thunderbolt,  launched  by  the  paternal 
hand  of  the  Sultan  himself,  destroyed  it 
completely,  and  forever.  Mahmoud  Pacha 
was  wealthy,  and  in  the  prime  of  youth ; 
he  was  nearly  related  to  the  Sultan  Ab- 
dul Aziz,  and  the  latter  proposed  con- 
fering  upon  him  the  highest  honor  and 
favor — namely,  the  hand  of  one  of  his 
daughters  in  marriage.  Useless  to  de- 
clare he  was  already  married,  or  that 
a  second  wife  was  in  his  eyes  de 
trop  ;  in  such  circumstances  to  hear  was 
to  obey.  Etiquette  demanded  the  deg- 
radation of  the  Circassian  slave,  her 
removal  from  the  handsome  residence 
of  Mahmoud,  and  the  installation  of  the 
princess  of  the  palace  into  the  mystical 
chamber  of  her  predecessor.  Mahmoud 
tried  the  only  resistance  in  his  power, 
and  took  a  sudden  journey  to  Paris, 
where  he  sojourned  many  months,  hop- 


ing the  hated  alliance  might  be  forgot- 
ten, or  some  accident  might  come  to  his 
aid.  Futile  hope  !  he  was  summarily 
recalled,  and  some  honorary  post  assign- 
ed him.  Everything  was  arranged  in  a 
generous  and  becoming  manner :  his 
coldness  was  overlooked  ;  his  bride  was 
richly  dowered ;  and  Mahmoud,  like 
many  a  wiser  and  better  man,  submitted 
to^he  inevitable  "  kismet." 

The  last  time  my  Swiss  friend  visited 
his  palace,  she  learned  that  the  Circas- 
sian . lived  in  retirement,  not  far  from 
the  dwelling  of  her  happier  rival. 

Unknown  to  his  wife,  Mahmoud  con- 
tinued to  visit  her  in  secret,  though  at 
rare  intervals  and  with  great  precaution. 
Upon  seeing  her  my  friend  was  shocked 
at  the  ravages  that  grief  and  disease  had 
already  made  upon  her  person.  The 
hectic  flush  and  dreafded  cough  had  re- 
turned. Unconscious  or  careless  of  her 
danger,  she  was  daily  wasting  away,  but 
would  hear  of  no  remedies.  Not  a  com- 
plaint as  to  her  position  ever  passed  her 
lips,  and  she  spoke  of  4i  the  Pacha"  as 
one  to  whom  she  owed  everything,  and 
to  whom  everything  was  due.  It  would 
be  well,  if  I  could  conclude  this  touch- 
ing story  with  some  account  of  her  last 
days,  but  as  I  am  writing  truth,  and 
truth  alone,  I  unwillingly  admit  that  I 
am  unable  to  give  any  further  clue  to 
her  fate.  The  konak  she  once  inhabited 
is  at  this  moment  deserted.  Mahmoud 
spends  most  of  his  time  at  Paris.  His 
palace  is  well  appointed,  numerous  ser- 
vants and  slaves  give  it  an  air  of  gran- 
deur it  did  not  once  possess.  My  dear 
Swiss  friend  was  attacked  by  virulent 
small-pox  during  the  fatal  winter  of 
1877,  and  died  in  the  German  hospital 
at  Pera,  before  her  friends  were  even 
aware  of  her  illness.  She  was  a  widow, 
and  left  two  orphan  boys  to  be  brought 
up  by  friends  in  Switzerland.  She  rests 
under  a  bare  mound  of  earth  in  our  Pro- 
testant cemetery,  with  a  rough  piece  of 
wood  on  which  is  painted  a  number  to 
mark  the  spot. 

Such  are  some  of  the  sad  histories,  the 
terrible  matter-of-fact  dramas,  daily  oc- 
curring here  ! — Temple  Bar. 
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•  THE  POETRY  OF  A  ROOT  CROP. 


Nov.  25,  1845. 


BY    CHARLES   KINGSLEY. 

Underneath  their  eider-robe 

Russet  swede  and  golden  globe, 

Feathered  carrot,  burrowing  deep, 

Steadfast  wait  in  charmed  sleep  ; 

Treasure-houses  wherein  lie, 

Locked  by  angels'  alchemy, 

Milk  and  hair,  and  blood,  and  bone, 

Children  of  the  barren  stone ; 

Children  of  the  flaming  Air, 

With  his  blue  eye  keen  and  bare, 

Spirit-peopled,  smiling  down 

On  frozen  field  and  boiling  town — 

Boiling  town  that  will  not  heed 

God  His  voice  for  rage* and  greed  ; 

Frozen  fields  that  surpliced  lie, 

Gazing  patient  at  the  sky  ; 

Like  some  marble  carven  nun, 

With  folded  hands  when  work  is  done, 

Who  mute  upon  her  tomb  doth  pray, 

Till  the  resurrection  day. 

— Macmillari  s  Magazine, 
++.+ 


ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 


BY    THE    EDITOR. 


Anthony  Trollope,  the  subject  of 
our  portrait  this  month,  was  born  in  1 815, 
and  is  now,  therefore,  in  his  sixty-fifth 
year.  His  mother  was  the  author  of  that 
book  on  the  United  States  which  pro- 
duced such  a  sensation  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  memory  of  which 
is  even  yet  a  sensitive  spot  in  the  Ameri- 
can consciousness.  His  father  was  a 
London  barrister  of  respectable  but  not 
eminent  talent ;  and  his  elder  brother, 
Thomas  Adolphus  Trollope,  has  been  al- 
most as  prolific  a  novelist  as  himself. 

The  young  Anthony  was  educated  at 
the  great  public  schools  of  Worcester  and 
Harrow,  but  did  not  graduate  at  either 
of  the  universities.  When  only  nineteen 
years  of  age  he  entered  the  British  civil 
service,  and  was  appointed  to  a  clerkship 
in  the  General  Post  Office,  in  which  de- 
partment he  remained,  being  gradually 
prbmoted  fo  the  higher  grades  of  clerk- 
ships, until  in  1867  he  resigned  his  po- 
sition and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
literature  ;  though  shortly  afterward,  in 
1869,  he  tried  to  secure  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment as  Liberal  candidate  for  one  of  the 


provincial  constituencies,   but  was  not 
successful. 

In  connection  with  his  official  duties 
as  surveyor  of  the  General  Post-Office, 
Mr.  Trollope  spent  part  of  his  early  man- 
hood in  Ireland,  and  he  began  his  liter- 
ary career  with  two  Irish  novels,  ' '  The 
Macdermotts  of  Ballydoran"  (1847) 
and  "  TheKellysand  O'Kellys"  (1848). 
"La  Vendee,"  an  historical  romance, 
followed  in  1850.  These  early  stories 
failed  to  achieve  a  wide  reputation  ;  but 
in  his  next  works,  "  The  Warden"  (1855) 
and  "  Barchester  Towers"  (1857),  he 
struck  his  peculiar  vein  of  clerical  life 
and  middle-class  manners,  and,  steadily 
growing  in  reputation,  has  since  become 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  modern  Eng- 
lish novelists,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
prolific.  "  The  Three  Clerks"  appeared 
in  the  same  year  as ' '  Barchester  Towers* ' 
(1847),  and  from  that  time  until  the  pres- 
ent his  productions  have  very  nearly 
averaged  a  novel  every  year.  ' '  Doctor 
Thome"  appeared  in  1858,  "  The  Ber- 
trams" in  1859,  "  Castle  Richmond"  in 
i860,  "  Framley  Parsonage,"  which  was 
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written  for  the  opening  volume  of  the 
Cornhill  Magazine ',  in  1861,  M  Tales  of 
All  Countries"  (1st  series  1861,  2d  series 
1863),  "  Orley  Farm"  and  "  The  Strug- 
gles of  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson"  in 
1862,  "Rachel  Ray"  in  1863,  "The 
Small  House  at  Allington"  and  "  The 
Belton  Estate"  in  1864,  "  Can  You  For- 
give Her?"  and  "  Miss  Mackenzie"  in 
1865,  "The  Cla vermes,"  "The  Last 
Chronicle  of  Barset,  '  and  "  Lotta 
Schmidt  and  Other  Stories"  in  1867, 
' '  Phineas  Finn,  the  Irish  Member* '  and 
"  He  Knew  He  was  Right"  in  1869,  "Sir 
Harry  Hotspur  of  Humblethwaite"  and 
"  The  Vicar  of  Bullharapton"  in  1870, 
"Ralph  the  Heir"  in  1871,  "The 
Golden  Lion  of  Granpere"  in  1872, 
"  Phineas  Redux"  in  1873,  "  The  Way 
We  Live  Now"  and  "  Lady  Anna"  in 
1874,  "The  Prime  Minister"  in  1875, 
"  The  American  Senator"  in  1876, 
"  The  Eustace  Diamonds"  in  1877,  and 
since  then,  in  rapid  succession,  "  Harry 
Heathcote  of  Gangoil,  a  Tale  of  Aus- 
tralian Bush-Life,"  "  Is  HePopenjoy  ?" 
"  John  Caldigate,"  and  "  An  Eye  for  an 
Eye." 

Mr.  Trollope,  during  his  connection 
with  the  British  Post-Office  Department, 
was  frequently  sent  abroad  to  establish 
postal  conventions  with  other  countries. 
He  has  visited  the  United  States  several 
times,  the  West  Indies,  and  Australia  in. 
1871,  and  again  in  1875.  Tne  result  of 
his  visit  to  the  West  Indies  was  a  volume 
on  "  The  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish 
Main"  (1859)  ;  after  his  first  visit  to  the 
United  States  he  published  "  North 
America"  (1862)  as  a  sort  of  atonement 
for  his  mother's  ill-natured  strictures, 
and  a  stout  volume  on  "  Australia  and 
New  Zealand"  was  published  in  1873. 
Besides  his  novels  and  the  works  just 
mentioned,    Mr.    Trollope   has  written 


"Hunting  Sketches"  (1864),  "Travel- 
ling Sketches"  (1866),  "  Clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  England"  (1866),  and  a 
monograph  on  Thackeray  contributed  to 
the  series  of  "  English  Men  of  Letters" 
(1879).  For  some  time  he  was  editor  of 
the  St.  Paul's  Magazine,  in  which  and 
in  other  periodicals  many  of  his  stories 
originally  appeared  as  serials. 

As  would  naturally  be  inferred  from 
the  amount  of  his  production,  Mr.  Trol- 
lope is  a  very  systematic  and  methodical 
worker.  It  is  said  that  a  given  quantity 
of  "  copy"  has  to  be  prepared  each  day, 
and  while  he  seldom  exceeds  this  daily 
allowance,  he  rarely  or  never,  whether  at 
home  or  travelling,  allows  himself  to  be 
deterred  from  accomplishing  it.  Mr. 
Trollope  himself  has  assured  the  world 
that  this  is  his  method  of  work,  and 
something  like  it  might  be  inferred  from 
the  character  of  the  work  itself.  With 
all  its  ease  and  facility,  there  is  a  pe- 
culiar lack  of  spontaneity  about  it ;  and 
in  reading  one  of  the  stories — one  of  the 
later  ones  particularly — one  feels  that  the 
author  might  amble  along  at  the  same 
pace  forever.  At  the  same  time,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  Mr.  Trollope  has 
drawn  the  most  accurate  and  realistic 
pictures  of  contemporary  life  and  man- 
ners in  England  that  have  ever  been 
painted  of  any  place  or  period.  As  Mr. 
Higginson  truly  says  :  "  You  may  read 
everything  ever  written  about  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  and  yet,  after  all,  if 
you  wish  to  know  what  a  bishop  or  cu- 
rate really  is,  you  must  go  to  Trollope* s 
novels."  And  the  same  remark  would 
apply  to  many  other  types  of  character, 
as  well  as  to  bishops  and  curates.  The 
defect  of  the  portraitures  is  that  they  are 
too  realistic;  they  are  the  work  of  a 
photographer  rather  than  of  an  artist. 
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Captain  Fracasse.  From  the  French  of 
Theophile  Gautier.  By  M.  M.  Ripley.  With 
Illustrations  by  Gustave  Dore.  Leisure 
Hour  Series.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  cV  Co. 

Captain  Fracasse.  By  Theophile  Gautier. 
Translated  by  Ellen  Murray  Beam.  New 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam* s  Sons. 

Gautier's   "  Le  Capitaine  Fracasse "  is  un- 


doubtedly entitled  to  rank  among  the  master- 
pieces of  modern  French  fiction  ;  indeed,  so 
competent  a  critic  as  Mr.  Henry  James,  Jr., 
declares  that  in  his  opinion  it  ranks  with  the 
first  works  of  the  imagination  produced  in 
our  day.  In  it  the  author  has  achieved  the 
rare  feat  of  producing  an  historical  novel 
which  not  only  possesses  the  "  local  color" 
of  the  place  and  period  which  it  aims  to  de- 
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pict,  but  which  also  has  a  genuine  human 
interest  and  reality.  Some  of  the  character- 
studies  are  so  individual  and  life-like  that 
they  would  be  interesting  even  if  dissociated 
from  their  surroundings ;  and  yet  so  appro- 
priate are  these  surroundings,  and  so  natural 
the  background,  that  one  feels  that  a  beautiful 
picture  would  be  spoiled  if  any  change  were 
made  in  the  relations  of  either  the  characters 
or  the  accessories. 

The  novel  describes  the  adventures  of  a 
company  of  strolling  players  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XIII. — their  vicissitudes  of  fortune  and 
misfortune,  their  experiences,  collective  and 
individual,  their  loves  and  flirtations,  their 
swift  alternations  of  misery  and  gayety,  hun- 
ger and  prosperity,  tragedy,  comedy  and 
farce  ;  closing  with  that  genial  distribution  of 
comfort  and  happiness  all  around  which  is  so 
grateful  to  the  heart  of  the  novel-reader. 
There  is  no  deep  probing  about  the  roots  of 
consciousness — there  is,  in  fact,  quite  a  nota- 
ble absence  of  that  "  psychological  analysis  " 
which  the  later  school  of  novelists  pride  them- 
selves upon.  The  "glorious  gjd  of  day" 
rises  in  the  heavens  precisely  as  though  Mr. 
Micawber  had  never  laughed  him  into  obscu- 
rity ;  the  gallant  Captain  Fracasse  trembles 
and  blushes,  and  is  abashed  before  his  adored 
Isabelle  as  if  the  cynical  garc.on  of  the  boule- 
vards had  never  thrust  his  brazen  visage  into 
the  face  of  the  "  gentler  sex  ;"  and  the  good 
people  and  the  villains  are  as  sharply  con- 
trasted with  each  other  as  though  the  distinc- 
tions between  right  and  wrong  had  never  been 
confused  or  tampered  with.  It  is  as  frankly 
objective  and  picturesque  a  narrative  as  "  The 
Count  of  Monte  Cristo ;"  but  vastly  more 
artistic  and  life-like,  more  human  and  hu- 
mane. In  the  variety  and  opulence  of  his  pic- 
turesque effects,  no  writer  has  ever  equalled 
Gautier,  and  in  "  Le  Capitaine  Fracasse  "  he 
has  surpassed  all  his  other  achievements  in  this 
line — a  populous  and  splendid  panorama  is 
continuously  passing  before  the  reader's  eyes. 
The  story  is  not  one  to  be  resorted  to  for  the 
aid  it  may  render  to  those  who  like  to  grope 
amid  the  hidden  mazes  of  character  and  con- 
duct :  it  keeps  to  the  broad  highway  of  life, 
and  is  to  be  read  purely  and  simply  for  en- 
joyment. 

One  ingredient  in  that  "local  color"  to 
which  we  have  referred  has  evidently  proved 
too  much  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  modesty  of 
Miss  Ripley,  the  translator  of  the  Leisure 
Hour  edition  of  the  novel.  The  "  playhouse 
manners  and  morals,"  of  which  Mr.  James 
speaks,  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
playhouse  in  the  good  old  days  of  Louis  XIII. ; 
and'  the  general  license  of  speech  and  con- 
duct formed  altogether  too  "  picturesque  "  a 
feature  of  the  time  to  be  overlooked  or  sub- 


ordinated by  a  writer  like  Gautier,  whose 
creed  in  such  matters  would  easily  have  con- 
formed to  the  celebrated  formula  of  "art  for 
art's  sake."  Many  of  the  episodes  and  pas- 
sages introduced  into  "  Le  Capitaine  Fra- 
casse" are  of  a  kind  which  it  would  be  pecu- 
liarly dffficult  to  translate  literally,  partly  be- 
cause our  English  speech  is  too  downright 
and  straightforward  for  those  nuances  and  dis- 
guises and  suggestive  vaguenesses  which 
slide  so  glibly  and  innocently  into  French. 
Miss  Ripley  has  solved  the  difficulty  by  sim- 
ply omitting  the  dubious  passages  ;  and  while 
Mrs.  Beam  has  been  less  squeamish  in  this 
particular,  she  also  has  discreetly  lowered 
the  curtain  upon  certain  scenes  in  the  little 
drama. 

The  truth  is  that  neither  of  these  versions 
is  in  any  proper  sense  a  translation  of  "  Le 
Capitaine  Fracasse ;"  and  it  would  be  unfair 
to  base  a  final  opinion  of  Gautier's  master- 
piece upon  either  or  both  of  them.  Not  only 
have  Miss  Ripley  and  Mrs.  Beam  eliminated 
or  blurred  certain  features  which  were  objec- 
tionable on  the  grounds  we  have  named,  but 
they  have  also  freely  abridged  those  descrip- 
tive passages  which  the  author  relied  upon 
for  giving  background  and  tone  and  pictu- 
resqueness  to  his  story.  The  treatment  to 
which  they  have  subjected  the  work,  indeed, 
raises  at  once  the  question  as  to  the  duties 
and  functions  of  a  translator  ;  but  this  is  too 
large  a  subject  to  be  entered  upon  here,  and 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  warning  the 
reader  of  either  of  them  that  he  is  not  look- 
ing at  the  picture  which  Gautier  painted,  or 
even  at  a  fair  copy  of  the  original,  but  at  that 
literary  hybrid  sometimes  called  euphemisti- 
cally an  "adaptation." 

Certain  Dangerous  Tendencies  in  Ameri- 
can Life,  and  Other  Papers.      Boston  : 
.  Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co. 

If,  as^Carlyle  says,  there  are  books  which  are 
not  books  merely,  but  deeds,  then  the  volume 
above  named  is  entitled  to  take  rank  among 
them  ;  or  if  it  fails,  only  fails  because  the 
mode  of  address  adopted  by  the  author  is  too 
disjointed  and  unsystematic  to  secure  its  full 
force  and  effect  for  what  he  has  to  say.  The 
book  is  composed  of  a  series  of  papers  which 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time  during  the 
past  year  or  two  in  the  At/antic  Monthly,  be- 
ginning with  the  remarkable  one  on  "  Certain 
Dangerous  Tendencies  in  American  Life  ;" 
and  though  they  excited  much  comment  and 
discussion  at  the  time  of  their  original  appear- 
ance, it  is  only  when  they  are  read  together,  so 
that  their  cumulative  effect  is  obtained,  that 
their  full  value  and  importance  can  be  prop- 
erly appreciated.  A  certain  identity  of  aim 
and  subject  pervades  them  all  ;  the  first  article 
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being  a  sort  of  thesis  or  summary,  for  which 
the  other  articles  furnish  the  illustrative  or 
confirmatory  evidence. 

The  topics  which  the  author  discusses  are 
of  the  most  vital  interest  and  importance  to 
every  thinking  or  serious-minded  person, — 
interesting  not  merely  from  the  literary  point 
of  view — though  their  literary  merit  is  very 
great — but  because  the  right  solution  of  the 
problems  with  which  they  deal  involves  the 
very  existence  of  the  social  fabric.  Innumer- 
able signs  of  the  times,  not  only  here  but  in 
every  European  country,  show  that  there  is  a 
great  and  increasing  fermentation  and  restless- 
ness among  what  are  called  the  "  lower 
classes/'  which,  according  as  it  is  wisely  or 
unwisely  dealt  with,  will  result  in  readjust- 
ment or  in  revolution,  but  which  in  either  case 
involves  a  breaking  loose  from  the  old  social 
order  which  has  existed  since  the  overthrow 
of  feudalism.  The  causes,  the  reasons,  and 
the  meaning  of  this  restlessness,  and  the  best 
way  to  deal  with  it,  are  what  the  author  ex- 
plains rather  than  discusses — and  explains  in 
such  a  way  that  even  the  dullest  can  hardly 
fail  to  comprehend. 

The  author's  view-point  is  eminently  favor- 
able for  a  survey  of  such  questions.  Without 
being  a  blind  adherent  of  the  theory  that 
"  whatever  is  is  right,"  he  is  acutely  conscious 
that  civilized  society,  in  spite  of  its  defects,  is 
the  toilsome  fruit  of  the  accumulated  efforts  of 
countless  generations  of  men  ;  without  being 
a  fanatical  advocate  of  the  "claims  of  capital," 
he  does  not  refuse  to  recognize  that  capital  is 
and  must  be  the  corner-stone  of  any  civiliza- 
tion based  upon  industrial  achievement ;  and 
without  being  infected  by  the  popular  dema- 
gogy about  the  "  rights  of  labor,"  he  is  pain- 
fully aware  of  the  disadvantages  which  the 
poor  have  to  contend  against  in  the  "  struggle 
for  existence."  Being  firmly  convinced  that, 
half  the  difficulties  and  nearly  all  the  animos- 
ities between  the  different  orders  of  society 
come  from  a  misunderstanding  of  each  other's 
position  rather  than  from  any  inherent  opposi- 
tion of  interests,  he  endeavors  to  interpret  the 
rich  to  the  poor  and  the  poor  to  the  rich, — to 
interpret  in  such  away  that  each  shall  not  only 
understand  but  shall  sympathize  with  the  other. 
Yet  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  infer  from  this 
that  the  author  is  one  of  the  common  types  of 
sentimental  humanitarians.  He  has  taken  the 
pains  to  get  at  and  verify  facts,  and  he  knows 
that  the  effect  of  a  temperate,  unvarnished 
statement  of  the  facts  thus  acquired  must  be 
such  that  no  embroidery  of  sentiment  or  rhet- 
oric will  be  required. 

We  are  conscious  that  we  are  talking  about 
the  book  rather  than  dealing  directly  with  its 
contents  ;  but  it  is  in  a  peculiar  sense  a  book 
which  must  be  read  in  order  to  be  appreciated ; 


no  mere  enumeration  of  subjects  or  descrip- 
tion of  method  would  suffice  to  convey  an  idea 
of  its  peculiar  quality  and  significance.  The 
articles  on  "  The  Nationals  "  and  on  "  Sincere 
Demagogy  "  will  throw  light  upon  those  prob- 
lems of  the  hour  with  which  statesmen  must 
deal  in  the  cabinet  and  voters  at  the  poll ;  but 
such  articles  as  those  on  "Three  Typical 
Workingmen,"  "  Workingmen's  Wives," 
"The  Career  of  a  Capitalist,"  and  "A  Study 
of  a  New  England  Factory  Town,"  will  lodge 
in  the  reader's  mind  an  order  of  facts  and  con- 
siderations which  will  remain  there  perma- 
nently, unless  he  be  hopelessly  shallow  and 
frivolous. 

Sister  Dora.  A  Biography.  By  Margaret 
Lonsdale.  From  the  Sixth  London  Edi- 
tion.    Boston  :  Roberts  Bros. 

This  also  is  a  book  which  will  introduce 
into  the  reader's  consciousness  a  new  concep- 
tion of  the  actual  debasement  and  possible 
nobility  of  human  nature.  It  records  the  life 
of  a  woman,  who,  in  the  most  literal  sense,  put 
aside  the  "  pomps  and  vanities"  of  the  world 
and  "  went  about  doing  good"  —  coming 
nearer,  perhaps,  to  the  complete  fulfillment  of 
t^e  Christian  ideal  of  human  conduct  than  any 
one  else  who  has  lived  in  this  age  of  ours,  of 
which  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  self-abnega- 
tion is  among  its  more  conspicuous  virtues. 

Dorothy  Pattison,  who  became  "Sister 
Dora"  on  joining  the  secular  Sisterhood  of 
the  Good  Samaritans,  was  the  daughter  of  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  was 
reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  refinement  and 
culture,  was  of  the  most  striking  personal 
beauty,  not  badly  off  as*to  worldly  condition 
and  prospects,  and  was  of  a  temperament 
which  disposed  her  in  a  peculiar  degree  to 
social  pleasures  and  gayeties;  yet,  discon- 
,  tented  with  the  vapid  and  selfish  routine  of 
the  life  usually  marked  out  for  such  women, 
she  braved  the  displeasure  of  her  family  and 
friends,  entered  the  Sisterhood  of  Good 
Samaritans,  whose  members  bound  themselves 
to  "  deeds  of  mercy,"  became  nurse  in  and 
finally  took  charge  of  a  free  hospital  in  the 
manufacturing  city  of  Walsall,  and  by  her 
immeasurable  services  in  that  capacity  en- 
deared herself  to  a  population  whose  whole 
moral  tone  she  elevated,  and  by  whom  her 
memory  is  now  fairly  worshipped.  To  the 
suffering,  the  miserable,  the  wretched,  the 
wicked,  and  the  unfortunate,  she  was  literally 
a  ministering  angel.  No  disease  was  so  loath- 
some that  she  would  not  nurse  it ;  no  office 
so  lowly  that  she  would  not  perform  it ;  no 
physical  or  mental  hurt  so  hopeless  that  she 
could  not  find  for  it  balm  and  consolation. 
Health,  strength,  ease,  fortune,  finally  life 
itself,  were  sacrificed_to  herinsatiable  desire 
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to  "do  good  to  others  ;"  and  in  death  as  in 
life  she  furnished  the  world  with  one  of  its 
most  touching  illustrations  of  what  is  meant 
by  the  realization  of  the  Christian  ideal 

Mrs.  Lonsdale's  account  of  this  life  and 
death  is  brief,  and  barely  touches  upon  many 
points  over  which  the  reader  would  gladly 
linger ;  but  it  is  admirably  adapted  in  its 
straightforward  simplicity  and  candor  to  the 
theme  with  which  it  deals.  The  character 
and  works  of  Sister  Dora  were  no  subject  for 
rhetoric  or  "  fine  writing,"  and  it  is  truly  for- 
tunate that  the  noble  Sister  left  behind  her  a 
friend  so  competent  to  do  justice  to  and  em- 
balm her  memory.  The  biography  is  One  of 
the  most  touching  and  inspiring  books  that 
have  been  published  in  our  time,  and  it  de- 
serves a  convenient  place  upon  the  shelf  be- 
side the  exquisite  "  Memorials  of  a  Quiet 
Life." 

Recollections  and  Opinions  of  an  Old 
Pioneer.  By  Peter  H.  Burnett,  first  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  California.  New 
York  :  D,  AppUton  cV  Co. 

The  author  of  this  entertaining  work  is 
entitled  to  call  himself  a  pioneer  in  the  most 
comprehensive  sense  of  the  term.  Born  in 
Nashville,  when  that  now  flourishing  city  was 
a  small  frontier  village,  and  when  Tennessee 
was  a  thinly-populated  border  State,  he  weaL 
in  early  manhood  to  Missouri,  and  as  that 
region  began  to  fill  up,  determined  to  set  out 
for  "the  most  western  West,"  and  accom- 
panied one  of  the  earliest  bands  of  settlers  to 
the  then  almost  unknown  territory  of  Oregon. 
Hardly  had  his  life  in  Oregon  ceased  to  be 
that  of  a  "  pioneer';  when  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California  attracted  him  to  the  latter 
State,  with  the  organization  and  history  of 
which  he  has  been  identified  from  the  very 
beginning.  Probably  one  who  has  oncf 
tasted  the  full  flavor  of  so  adventurous  a  life 
never  settles  down  quite  contentedly  to  the 
routine  occupations  of  more  advanced  civili- 
zation ;  and  it  is  easy  to  believe  Mr.  Burnett, 
when  he  says  in  his  preface  that,  "  if  the  theory 
of  Symmes  had '  been  proven  by  time  to  be 
true,  and  had  a  fine  and  accessible  country 
been  discovered  at  the  north  or  south  pole 
before  I  attained  the  age  of  sixty,  I  should 
have  been  strongly  tempted  to  organize  a 
party  of  emigrants  for  that  distant  region." 

The  "Recollections"  make  small  preten- 
sions to  literary  art,  and  are  very  unsystematic 
in  arrangement ;  but  they  have  the  freshness 
and  picturesqueness  of  pioneer  life,  and  are 
not  without  value  for  the  side-light  which 
they  throw  upon  the  history  of  a  movement 
and  period  as  interesting  as  they  were  mo- 
mentous. Genuine  records  of  personal  ex- 
perience are  always  entertaining;   and   the 


interest  is  very  much  enhanced  when  the  ex- 
periences recorded  are  so  far  removed  from 
the  commonplace  as  those  of  Mr.  Peter  H. 
Burnett. 
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It  is  said  that  Victor  Hugo  has  completed 
a  new  drama  entitled  Les  Jmneauxy  of  which 
Louis  XIV.  and  the  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask 
are  the  heroes. 

The  King  of  Portugal,  who  has  successfully 
translated  several  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  will 
shortly  issue  a  Portuguese  version  of  The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice. 

Professor  Minayeff,  a  distinguished  Rus- 
sian scholar,  is  at  present  staying  at  Bombay 
with  a  view  of  collecting  Sanskrit  MSS.  bear- 
ing on  the  Buddhist  religion. 

The  Japanese  edition  of  the  "  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer"  is  stated  to  be  nearly  completed. 
It  is  being  prepared  under  the  supervision  of 
a  mixed  committee  of  English  and  American 
missionary  societies. 

A  posthumous  volume  of  the  late  Prof.  S. 
M.  Solovieflfs  "  History  of  Russia,"  forming  the 
twenty-ninth  volume  of  this  elaborate  work, 
and  bringing  the  history  down  to  the  reign  of 
Catharine  II.,  will  shortly  be  published.      r 

Mr.  Longfellow's  "  Evangeline"  has  been 
translated  into  Portuguese  by  a  native  of 
Lisbon,  who  is  a  great  admirer  of  the  poet. 
The  translation  is  prefaced  by  a  short  disser- 
tation on  the  rise  and  growth  .of  American 
literature. 

The  British  Museum  has  received  some 
stone  fragments  with  Hamathite  inscriptions 
from  Djerabis,  and  a  slab  with  bas-reliefs,  a 
draped  man,  and  three  lines  of  Pal  my  re  ne 
characters,  from  Palmyra. 

The  University  of  Buda-Pesth,  which  was 
founded  in  1635,  proposes  to  celebrate,  on  May 
13th,  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  its  revival 
by  Maria  Theresa.  The  Hungarian  Minister 
of  Justice  will  publish  for  this  occasion  a 
book  describing  the  work  of  the  university 
during  the  last  century. 

The  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  MacGahan, 
the  well-known  special  war  correspondent,  is 
engaged  upon  a  Russian  translation  of  the 
poems  and  stories  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  The 
work,  which  will  fill  three  volumes,  will  ap- 
appear  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  Mrs. 
MacGahan  is  a  Russian  lady. 

It  will  be  good  news  to  many  that  Mr. 
Ruskin  has  resumed  the  publication  of"  Fors 
Clavigera."  He  proposes  to  carry  it  forward, 
as  he  finds  leisure,  to  the  close  of  the  eighth 
volume  ;  and  the  complete  summary  and  in- 
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dices  of  the  whole  will  form  a  ninth  volume, 
to  be  issued  with  the  closing  letter. 

It  is  proposed  to  form  in  St.  Petersburg  a 
society  to  be  called  the  Society  of  Lovers  of 
Poetry.  Its  comprehensive  scope  will  be  the 
study  of  Russian  and  foreign  poets,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  including  also  attention 
to  the  arts  of  music  and  the  drama.  The 
society  will  undertake  the  publication  of  selec- 
tions and  translations  from  the  more  remark- 
able productions  of  foreign  poetical  literature, 
and  of  essays  on  the  genius  of  their  authors. 


known.  Neither  Goff,  nor  Kirkman,  the  bet- 
ter cataloguer,  who  soon  followed  him,  attrib- 
utes Arden  of  Fevers  ham  to  Shakespeare. 

The'  Due  de  St.  Simon,  the  famous  author 
of  the  Memoirs  relating  to  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  Louis  XV.,  was  not  only  a  writer 
of  genius,  but  likewise  an  amateur  and  a  pol- 
itician. As  an  amateur,  he  was  the  owner  of 
a  collection  of  MSS.  containing  some  very 
rare  documents,  and  particularly  some  appen- 
dices to  his  Memoirs ;  as  a  politician  he 
played  an  important  part,  more  especially  as 


A  Wordsworth  Club   is   in  progress  of    ambassador  to  Spain,  in  1721.     In  the  latter 


formation  in  London.  Its  object,  of  course, 
is  the  investigation  of  the  text  and  chronology 
of  the  poems,  and  of  jthe  localities  with  which 
they  arc  associated.  It  is  proposed,  too,  that 
an  annual  meeting  shall  be  held,  in  order  to 
study  and  explore  the  scenery  described  in 
the  poems.  The  annual  subscription  will 
be  limited  to  the  moderate  sum  cf  two  and 
sixpence. 

According  to  the  Molva,  the  Russian  Geo- 
graphical Society  contemplates  issuing,  in 
concert  with  the  other  scientific  societies  of 
Russia,  a  descriptive  work  on  Siberia,  in  view 
of  the  approaching  tercentenary  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  that  country  by  the  Russians.  The 
society  proposes  to  undertake  the  geograph- 
ical department  of  the  work,  as  also  the  publi- 
cation of  an  index  of  books  and  articles 
relating  to  Siberia,  which  exist  in  the  Russian 
language. 

Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin  &  Co. 
have  been  entrusted  with  the  publication  of 
an  important  political  work  by  Louis  Kos- 
suth, the  chief  interest  of  which  centres  in  the 
fact  that  it  gives  the  secret  treaties  and  details 
of  the  understanding  between  England,  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  and  Count  Cavour,  dur- 
ing the  important  period  when  the  Italian 
kingdom  was  being  established.  The  work 
will,  we  understand,  be  shortly  ready  for  pub- 
lication. 

It  has  always  been  asserted  that  Capell,  in 
1760,  was  the  first  man  to  attribute  the  play  of 
Edward  tJie  Third  to  Shakespeare  ;  but  nearly 
a  hundred  years  earlier  Mr.  Furnivall  finds, 
in  "An  exact  and  perfect  Catalogue  of  all 
Playes  that  are  Printed,"  at  the  end  of  T[homas] 
G[off]*s  Careless  Shepherdess,  1656,  the  entry — 

Edward  2   \ 

Edward  3    >    Shakspear. 

Edward  4  ) 

And  although  the  attribution  of  Marlowe's 
Edward  II.  and  Hey  wood's  Edward  IV.  to 
Shakespeare  robs  of  all  value  the  assignment  of 
Edward  III.  to  him,  yet  the  facuhat  Goff  pre- 
ceded  Capell    in   so  assigning  it  should   be 


capacity  he  kept  in  his  own  hands  a  number 
of  curious  documents  concerning  his  own 
personal  history  as  well  as  that  of  the  foreign 
relations  of  France.  M.  de  Boil  isle,  the  new 
editor  of  the  Memoirs  (the  MS.  of  which  is 
now  the  property  of  the  firm  of  Hachette), 
has  hitherto  sought  in  vain  for  permission  to 
consult  the  MSS.  belonging  to  St.  Simon 
which  are  preserved  in  the  Depot  des  Affaires 
Etrangeres.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new 
Administration,  the  establishment  of  which 
we  have  recently  announced,  was  to  allow  ac- 
cess to  the  papers  of  this  illustrious  writer. 
M.  de  Boilislc  will  henceforward  be  able  to 
work  undisturbed  at  a  complete  edition  of 
the  Memoirs,  the  appendices  included  ;  and 
M.  Drumont  will  be  enabled  to  study  the 
Spanish  embassy,  which  is  his  special  subject. 
It  is  said  that  this  liberality,  which  contrasts 
so  favorably  with  the  former  proceedings  with 
regard  to  the  archives,  is  due  to  the  personal 
intervention  of  M.  de  Freycinet,  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  He  has  earned  thereby  the 
gratitude  of  the  literary  world. —  The  Athe- 
na um. 
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The  Nebula  in  the  Pleiades. — Some 
twenty  years  ago,  Temple,  whilst  at  Venice, 
discovered,  with  a  four-inch  telescope,  a  fine, 
bright  nebula  close  to  the  bright  star  Merope 
in  the  Pleiades.  It  was  elliptical  in  form,  and 
covered  an  area  of  nearly  a*iifih  of  a  square 
degree.  Temple  showed  it  to  Valz  arid  other 
astronomers,  and  it  was  seen  by  Peters  with 
the  eight-inch  equatorial  of  the  Altona  Obser- 
vatory. Subsequently  it  was  looked  for  by 
other  observers  either  without  success,  or  else 
seen  as  a  very  faint,  indistinct  object.  Even 
Temple,  though,  it  is  true,  with  another  instru- 
ment and  in  another  locality,  describes  it  as 
being  far  less  distinct  than  when  first  seen. 
Subsequently,  when  observing  near  Florence 
with  larger  instruments,  Temple  saw  the  neb- 
ula as  large  and  as  bright  as  ever.  Prof.  Schia- 
parelli  of  Milan  also  observed  it  with  the  fine 
refractor  at  Milan,  and  describes  it  as  bright 
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and  distinct,  and  completely  surrounding  the 
star  Merope,  whilst  outlying  portions  seemed 
to  extend  as  far  as  Electra.  Schiaparelli  re- 
marks :  "  It  is  singular  that  so  many  persons 
should  have  examined  the  Pleiades  without 
paying  attention  to  this  great  nebula,  which 
nevertheless  is  so  evident  an  object  on  a  clear 
sky."  Maxwell  Hall,  in  Jamaica,  also  found 
the  nebula  very  bright  with  a  four-inch  tele- 
scope, and  shows  it  as  nearly  half  a  square 
degree  in  area.  Several  astronomers  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  nebula  was  variable. 
Others  even  doubted  its  real  existence,  and 
were  inclined  to  ascribe  its  supposed  obser- 
vation to  the  effects  of  atmospheric  action. 
Of  late  it  has  been  drawn  by  several  observ- 
ers, so  that  its  real  existence  cannot  now  be 
questioned.  During  this  year  it  has  been 
looked  for  by  Mr.  Common  with  the  great 
thirty- seven-inch  reflector  at  Ealing.  The 
nebula  was  seen  as  a  distinct  object  of  con- 
siderable extent,  but  beyond  it,  and  right 
within  the  Pleiades,  were  discovered  two  oth- 
ers, both  long  elliptical  nebulas  of  tolerably 
well-defined  form.  There  seems  reason  to 
believe,  therefore,  that  the  entire  background 
of  the  Pleiades  is  nebulous. 

A  Glycerine  Barometer. — Mr.  James  Jor- 
dan communicates  to  the  Royal  Society  the 
details  of  this  instrument.  Many  attempts, 
as  he  states,  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  to  construct  barometers  with  fluids  of 
lower  density  than  mercury,  with  the  view  of 
increasing  the  range  of  oscillation.  He  ex- 
presses the  belief  that  such  instruments  may 
show  the  character  of  more  minute  vibrations 
of  atmospheric  pressure  at  storm  stations. 
Many  have  been  made  with  water,  notably  one 
in  1830,  at  the  Royal  Society,  by  Prof.  Dan- 
iell.  These,  however,  are  vitiated  by  the 
effects  of  change  of  temperature  on  the  water 
vapor  in  the  vacuum,  which  marks  changes  of 
pressure.  Glycerine,  from  its  high  boiling- 
point,  has  a  very  low  tension  of  vapor  at  or- 
dinary temperatures,  and  a  very  small  coeffi- 
cient of  absolute  expansion.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  purest  glycerine  is  1-26,  less 
than  one-tenth  that  of  mercury.  The  mean 
height  of  the  column  is  twenty-seven  feet  at 
the  sea  level  ;  a  variation  of  one- tenth  inch 
in  the  height  of  the  mercurial  column  is  equal 
to  more  than  an  inch  in  glycerine.  As  it  is 
very  hygrometric  its  surface  is  covered  by  a 
shallow  layer  of  heavy  petroleum  oil. 

The  tube  is  formed  of  ordinary  composi- 
tion metal  pipe  of  five-eighth  inch  internal 
diameter,  To  this  is  cemented  at  the  top  a 
glass  tube  four  feet  long,  with  inside  diameter 
of  one  inch.  The  upper  end  is  formed  into  an 
open  cap  fitted  with  an  India  rubber  stopper. 
Two  scales,  one  on  either  side,  read  off  the 


height,  one  being  divided  into .  inches  and 
tenths  of  absolute  measure,  the  other  into 
equivalent  values  of  mercury. 

The  cistern  is  cylindrical,  of  copper  tinned 
inside,  five  inches* deep  and  ten  inch  diameter, 
with  a  cover  and  small  orifice  covered  with  cot- 
ton wool  to  keep  out  dust.  Glycerine,  colored 
red  by  aniline,  was  heated  to  ioo°  Fahr.  and 
placed  in  the  cistern  ;  by  means  of  an  air- 
pump  connected  with  the  top  of  the  tube  the 
level  was  raised  323-571  inches,  or  within  -3 
of  the  Kew  standard.  A  plug  was  then 
screwed  in  below  to  support  the  column,  the 
tube  was  filled  at  the  top  with  glycerine,  and 
the  stopper  inserted.  Some  precautions  were 
adopted  to  allow  air  to  escape,  and  the  column 
was  finally  allowed  to  take  its  own  position. 
It  win  be  regularly  observed  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Observatory. 

A  Synthetic  Starfish. — Under  the  name 
of  Astrophiura  petmira,  Mr.  W.  Percy  Sladen 
has  described  (Annals  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist. 
December,  1879)  a  most  remarkable  form  of 
Echinoderm  from  the  coast  of  Madagascar. 
While  the  ordinary  starfishes  present  usually 
the  well-known  star-like  form,  with  five  or 
more  rays  springing  from  a  central  body  with 
which  they  are  perfectly  continuous,  the  body 
in  the  Ophiurids  is  a  rounded  or  more  or  less 
pentagonal  disc,  from  which  issue  five  jointed 
arms,  quite  distinct  in  structure  from  the  disc, 
and  from  the  much  stouter  rays  of  the  ordi- 
nary starfishes.  Mr.  Sladen's  new  form  com- 
bines the  characters  of  the  two  groups  in  a 
very  singular  manner ;  and,  curiously  enough, 
it  is  toward  the  somewhat  aberrant  forms  of 
starfishes  (such  as  Goniodiscus)  in  which  the 
enlargement  of  the  disc  and  shortening  of  the 
rays  converts  the  whole  body  into  a  pentago- 
nal disc,  that  the  new  type  seems  most  to  ap- 
proximate in  outward  appearance.  In  fact, 
the  arms  are  for  the  greater  part  of  their 
length  enclosed  in  a  disc  formed  of  calcareous 
plates  both  above  and  below,  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  jointed  arm  projects  from  each  angle 
of  the  pentagon  thus  formed,  and  with  the 
structure  displayed  along  the  lines  of  the 
arm  on  the  lower  surface  sufficiently  demon- 
strates the  Ophiuridan  affinities  of  the  organ- 
ism. By  careful  study,  indeed,  Mr.  Sladen 
makes  out  that  the  whole  skeletal  structure  is 
due  to  an  abnormal  development  of  the  ordi- 
nary plates  of  an  Ophiurid  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  recognizes  in  the  structure  of  the  ani- 
mal a  number  of  characters  which  tend  to- 
ward the  Asteroida,  such  as  a  great  develop- 
ment of  the  ambulacra!  system,  with  formation 
of  supplementary  plates  separating  the  ten- 
tacular compartments,  the  extension  of  the 
peritoneal  cavity  into  the  radial  portions  of 
the  animal,  and  the  organization  of  the  mouth. 
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Mr.  Sladen's  paper,  which  is  illustrated  with 
an  excellent  plate,  deserves  the  attention  of 
all  zoologists. 

The  Plants  Used  in  Making  Curare. — 
M.  G.  Planchon  finds  that  four  different 
species  of  Strychnos  constitute  the  true  basis  of 
the  poison  known  under  the  name  of  curare  or 
urari,  as  made  and  used  in  four  different 
regions  of  South  America.  In  British  Guiana, 
as  Schomburgk  ascertained,  the  principal  in- 
gredient of  the  curare  made  by  the  Macusis 
Indians  is  the  species  described  by  him  under 
the  name  of  Strychnos  toxifera,  which,  how- 
ever, is  associated  with  two  other  species,  S. 
Schomburgkii  and  S.  cogens*  In  the  Upper- 
Amazons  region  the  Pebas  Indians  prepare 
their  arrow-poison  from  a  species  described 
by  Weddell  as  S.  Castelnceana,  in  honor  of  M. 
de  Castelnau,  who  obtained  it  during  his 
South  American  travels.  It  is  usually  asso- 
ciated with  a  species  of  Cocculus  (C.  toxico- 
ferusy  Wedd.).  From  the  region  of  the  Rio 
Negro,  the  roots,  stems,  and  leaves  of  the 
plant  used  were  sent  to  Paris  at  the  time  of 
the  Exposition  of  1878  ;  it  proved  to  be  an 
unknown  species,  and  was  described  by  M. 
Planchon  under  the  name  of  Strychnos  Gu- 
bleri.  Lastly,  the  Roucouyenne  and  Trios  In- 
dians of  Upper  French  Guiana  employ  a 
species  described  by  M.  Planchon  as  Strych- 
nos Crevauxii,  in  honor  of  M.  Crevaux,  who 
lately  brought  specimens  to  Europe.  He 
states  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Parou,  an 
affluent  of  the  Lower  Amazons,  this  plant 
bears  the  name  of  ourari  or  urari,  although  it 
is  quite  distinct  from  the  species  so  named 
elsewhere. 

Climate  and  Consumption. — A  writer  in 
The  Hfcdical  Journal  makes  some  definite 
assertions  concerning  the  influence  of  climate 
on  pulmonary  diseases!  No  zone,  he  declares, 
enjoys  entire  immunity  from  pulmonary  con- 
sumption ;  moreover,  the  popular  belief  that 
phthisis  is  common  in  cold  climates  is  falla- 
cious ;  and  the  idea,  now  so  prevalent,  that 
phthisis  is  rare  in  warm  climates  is  as  untrue 
as  it  is  dangerous  ;  the  disease,  causes  a  large 
proportion  of  deaths  on  the  sea- shore,  the 
mortality  diminishing  with  elevation  up  to  a 
certain  point ;  altitude  is  inimical  to  the  de- 
velopment of  consumption,  owing  chiefly  to 
the  greater  purity  of  the  atmosphere  in  ele- 
vated situations,  its  freedom  from  organic 
matter  and  its  richness  in  ozone  ;  moisture 
arising  from  a  clay  soil,  or  due  to  evapora- 
tion, is  one  of  the  most  influential  factors  in  its 
production  ;  dampness  of  atmosphere  pre- 
disposes to  the  development  of  the  disease, 
but  dryness  is  of  decided  value. 


VARIETIES. 

Education  of  the  Senses. — Another  im- 
portant branch  of  physical  or  manual  educa- 
tion is  the  discipline  and  cultivation  of  each  of 
the  senses  ;  a  branch  of  education  which  is 
scarcely  attended  to  at  all,  except  in  the  case 
of  persons  who  are  brought  up  to  particular  oc- 
cupations, in  the  pursuit  of  which  the  highest 
perfection  of  certain  of  the  senses  is  indispen- 
sable. The  extent  to  which  each  of  the  senses 
are  improvable  by  education,  both  natural  and 
artificial,  affords  absolute  proof  of  their  capac- 
ity for  cultivation,  and  how  much  we  lose  by 
our  neglect  in  this  respect.  In  the  case  of  an- 
imals generally,  their  senses  attain  a  very  high 
degree  of  perfection,  which  is  the  case  with 
savages  also.  The  reason  is  because  in  both 
instances  the  senses  are  both  disciplined  and 
cultivated  to  the  full — by  natural,  not  by  arti- 
ficial, education,  and  which  is  the  only  kind  of 
education  of  which  such  beings  are  capable — 
that  is,  by  constantly  exercising  them,  and  de- 
pending mainly  on  them  for  guidance  ;  instead 
of,  as  in  the  case  of  civilized  jpian,  being  guided 
mainly  and  primarily  by  the  reason,  and  only 
depending  collaterally  and  occasionally  on  the 
senses.  Another  branch  of  physical  or  manual 
education  which  is  much  neglected,  and  indeed 
hardly  attended  to  at  all,  except  in  the  case  of 
persons  whose  professional  occupation  compels 
them  to  pay  some  regard  to  the  subject,  is  the 
cultivation  of  the  voice,  wHether  in  public 
speaking,  conversation,  reading,  or  singing  ;  a 
branch  of  education  to  the  utility  of  which  at- 
tention has  been  of  late  years  more  directed  in 
the  study  that  has  been  devoted  to  elocution  at 
some  of  our  universities  and  public  schools. 
Not  only,  however,  are  the  senses,  and  also  the 
voice,  in  common  with  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties, fully  capable  of  education,  but  also  the 
memory,  the  emotions,  the  appetites,  the  pas- 
sions, and  the  affections,  are  adapted  for  re- 
ceiving both  discipline  and  cultivation,  and  for 
being  to  a  great  extent  ameliorated  by  this 
means.  So,-  also,  of  disposition  and  character 
in  each  person,  and  the  desires  by  which  he  is 
actuated,  and  more  especially  so  as  regards  the 
conscience,  which  requires  both  cultivation  and 
discipline  for  its  complete  development. — Mod- 
ern Thought. 

Charlotte  BrontS  and  Haworth 
Church. — The  name  of  Charlotte  Bronte  has 
been  invoked  in  vain*  for  Haworth  Church  is 
to  be  pulled  down  to  oblige  the  present  in- 
cumbent, who  will  be  pleased  if  an  end  can  be 
put  to  those  pilgrimages  of  enthusiastic  stran- 
gers by  which  the  dismal  calm  of  the  old  place 
is  daily  broken.  A  correspondent  of  the 
Standard  (London),  who  has  recently  revisited 
the  church,  finds  that  the  gallery  over  the  altar 
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has  been  swept  away,  and  although .  the  old 
"  three-decker"  pulpit  still  stands,  the  quaint 
square  pew  where  the  Bronte  girls  used  to  sit 
has  vanished.  In  one  corner,  not  a  foot. from 
the  spot  where  her  grave  now  is,  Charlotte 
Bronte  had  her  own  seat,  and  there,  Sunday 
after  Sunday,  with  undeviating  regularity,  she 
was  to  be  seen,  alike  in  the  days  of  her  ob- 
scurity and  her  fame,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  book  held  within  a  few  inches  of  her  face,  or 
upon  the  pulpit  which  father  or  husband  occu- 
pied. One  can  still  stand  at  the  altar  where 
Charlotte  stood  on  that  early  summer  morning 
when  she  gave  her  hand  to  the  man  who  had 
loved  her  and  served  for  her  as  long  and  faith- 
fully as  Jacob  for  Rachel.  In  the  vestry, 
where  some  vast  pewter  tankards  are  shown 
as  the  communion  plate  formerly  used  in  the 
church,  the  marriage  register,  with  the  record 
of  Charlotte  Bronte's  wedding,  may  be  seen. 
The  witnesses  to  the  wedding  are  Miss  Wooler, 
the  schoolmistress,  and  Miss  Ellen  Nussey,  the 
schoolfellow  and  bosom  friend  of  the  author. 
Both  of  these  ladies  were  made  use  of  as 
models  for  characters  appearing  in  "  Shirley," 
and  they  both  still  live  to  furnish  all  who  are 
attracted  by  the  wondrous  tale  of  the  Bronte's 
with  reminiscences  of  priceless  value.  Ha- 
worth  parsonage,  where  Charlotte  and  her  sis- 
ters used  to  work  together,  is  now  forbidden 
ground  to  the  traveller,  and  among  those  who 
have  been  refused  admission  to  the  house  is 
the  daughter  of  the  man  who  was  Charlotte 
Bronte's  literary  idol,  and  to  whom  "Jane 
Eyre"  was  dedicated — Mr.  Thackeray.  Little 
is  changed  in  "  The  Bull"  since  the  days  when 
Charlotte  and  Emily  went  daily  past  its  doors 
on  their  way  to  the  village,  and  when  their 
brother  was  to  be  found  nightly  in  the  chim- 
ney-corner of  the  quaint  old-fashioned  bar 
parlor.  It  is  with  the  wretched  ill-fated 
brother,  not  with  any  of  the  sisters,  that  "  The 
Bull' '  is  identified.  The  old  oak  chair  in  which 
he  sat  and  talked  gayly  and  brilliantly  in  his 
better  moments  to  the  chance  visitors  at  the 
inn  is  there  still.  In  the  little  parlor,  with  its 
old  pictures  and  rickety  furniture,  he  spent  an 
hour  with  an  old  friend  on  the  occasion  of  his 
last  visit  to  "  The  Bull,"  a  few  days  before  his 
death.  Whiskey  and  opium,  and  his  own 
sense  of  degradation  and  despair,  had  then 
brought  him  to  the  very  verge  of  the  grave, 
and  a  terrible  tale  is  told  of  some  murderous 
scheme  which  he  contemplated  (if  he  did  not 
actually  attempt  it)  in  this  very  room  upon  that 
last  appearance. 

Taine's  Beginning  in  Authorship. — M. 
About  and  M.  Taine  were  schoolboys  together, 
both  prodigies,  rivals,  and  fast  friends,  and 
both  as  poor  as  rats,  dependent  for  support 
on  whatever    might  turn  up.      It  was  given 


to  M.  About  to  start  young  Taine  upon  his 
career  of  authorship.  The  latter  was  sick, 
and,  too  poor  to  consult  a  physician,  applied 
to  a  clever  medical  student  near  by  for  advice. 
He  prescribed  to  the  penniless  writer  a  tour  of 
the  Pyrenees,  who  replied,  "  You  might  as 
well  tell  me  to  go  to  the  moon."  At  this  junc- 
ture About  had  just  made  a  contract  with  the 
great  publisher,  Hachette,  who  was  so  well 
pleased  with  the  young  writer  that  he  increased 
his  pay  for  his  first  book  from  eight  hundred 
to  fifteen  hundred  francs,  with  the  copyright 
still  in  About' s  hands.  The  coming  literary 
magnate  now  proposed  to  turn  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  publisher  to  account  in  aid  of  his 
friend  Taine,  and  induced  him  to  send  the 
aspiring  writer  to  the  Pyrenees.  "  He  is  a 
genius,"  said  About ;  "  he  will  be  famous  one 
day,  and  he  will  make  your  fortune."  In  a 
few  days  Taine  was  invited  to  dine  with  the 
publisher  at  his  country-seat  just  outside  of 
Paris.  It  took  all  the  money  both  of  the  young 
men  could  scrape  together  to  buy  Taine's  rail- 
road ticket.  The  publisher  was  politeness  itself, 
says  Mr.  Arthur  Venner  in  the  September  Lip- 
pincott's.  He  received  the  young  student 
with  great  cordiality,  and  after  dinner  was  over 
took  him  aside  and  said,  "  M.  Taine,  we 
want  a  book  written  on  the  Pyrenees,  and  we 
think  you  are  the  best  man  we  can  get  to  do 
it.  If  you  accept  our  offer  you  will  start  at 
once  for  that  region,  you  will  deliver  us  the 
manuscript  in  six  months,  and  we  will  pay  you 
for  it  six  thousand  francs,  of  which  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  offering  you  half  to-day."  This 
was  the  first  of  Taine's  books,  and  its  literary 
and  commercial  success  at  once  decided  his 
future  career.  His  models  in  writing  are 
said  to  be  Macaulay  and  Froude.  The  third 
and  last  volume  of  his  work  upon  the  French 
Revolution  is  now  nearly  finished.  It  is 
thought  that  when  it  is  off  his  hands  he  will 
visit  the  United  States. 

THE  EBB  OF  LOVE. 

A  love  that  wanes  is  as  an  ebbing  tide, 

Which  slowly,  inch  by  inch,  and  scarce  perceived, 

With  many  a  wave  that  makes  brave  show  to  rise, 

Fails  from  the  shore.    No  sudden  treason  turns 

The  long-accustomed  loyalty  to  hate, 

But  years  bring  weariness  for  sweet  content, 

And  fondness,  daily  sustenance  of  love. 

Which  use  should  make  a  tribute  easier  paid, 

First  grudged,  and  then  withholden,  starves  the  heart ; 

And  though  compassion,  or  remorseful  thoughts 

Of  happy  days  departed,  bring  again 

The  ancient  tenderness  in  seeming  flood, 

Not  less  it  ebbs  and  ebbs  till  all  is  bare. 

O  happy  shore,  the  flowing  tide  shall  brim 

Thy  empty  pools,  and  spread  dull  tangled  weeds 

In  streamers  many-colored  as  the  lights 

Which  flash  in  northern  heavens,  and  revive 

The  fainting  blossoms  of  the  rocks  ;  but  thou, 

O  heart,  whence  love  hath  ebbed,  art  ever  bare ! 

A.  J.  C. 


